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OFFICIAL REPORT 
(HANSARD ) 


THE HONOURABLE RENAUDE LAPOINTE 
SPEAKER 


1974-75-76 
FIRST SESSION, THIRTIETH PARLIAMENT 
23-24-25 ELIZABETH II 


Volume III 


(February 3, 1976 to October 12, 1976) 


Parliament was opened on September 30, 1974 


and was prorogued on October 12, 1976 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa 


The Speaker 


THE HONOURABLE RENAUDE LAPOINTE 


The Leader of the Government 


THE HONOURABLE RAYMOND J. PERRAULT, P.C. 


The Leader of the Opposition 


THE HONOURABLE JACQUES FLYNN, P.C. 


THE MINISTRY 


According to Precedence 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


The Right Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
The Honourable Allan Joseph MacEachen 


The Honourable Jean Chrétien 

The Honourable Donald Stovel Macdonald 
The Honourable John Carr Munro 

The Honourable Stanley Ronald Basford 


The Honourable Donald Campbell Jamieson 
The Honourable Robert Knight Andras 

The Honourable James Richardson 

The Honourable Otto Emil Lang 

The Honourable Jean-Pierre Goyer 

The Honourable Alastair William Gillespie 
The Honourable Eugene Francis Whelan 
The Honourable W. Warren Allmand 


The Honourable James Hugh Faulkner 

The Honourable Daniel Joseph MacDonald 
The Honourable Marc Lalonde 

The Honourable Jeanne Sauvé 

The Honourable Raymond Joseph Perrault 
The Honourable Barnett Jerome Danson 
The Honourable J. Judd Buchanan 

The Honourable Roméo LeBlanc 

The Honourable Marcel Lessard 

The Honourable Jack Sydney George Cullen 
The Honourable Leonard Stephen Marchand 
The Honourable John Roberts 

The Honourable Monique Bégin 

The Honourable Jean-Jacques Blais 

The Honourable Francis Fox 

The Honourable Anthony Chisholm Abbott 
The Honourable Iona Campagnolo 


iii 


Prime Minister 

President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada 

Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 

Minister of Finance 

Minister of Labour 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 
Canada 

Secretary of State for External Affairs 

President of the Treasury Board 

Minister of National Defence 

Minister of Transport 

Minister of Supply and Services 

Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 

Minister of Agriculture 

Minister of Indian 
Development 

Minister of State for Science and Technology 

Minister of Veterans Affairs 

Minister of National Health and Welfare 

Minister of Communications 

Leader of the Government in the Senate 

Minister of State for Urban Affairs 

Minister of Public Works 

Minister of Fisheries and the Environment 

Minister of Regional Economic Expansion 

Minister of Manpower and Immigration 

Minister of State (Small Businesses) 

Secretary of State of Canada 

Minister of National Revenue 

Postmaster General 

Solicitor General of Canada 

Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 

Minister of State (Fitness and Amateur Sport) 


Affairs and Northern 
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SENATORS OF CANADA 


ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


Salter Adrian Hayden. ............. MROROT Oe tnn eer oe eres Toronto, Ont. 
Norman McLeod Paterson EDEN el Baw ern eee ee . Thunder Bay, Ont. 
George Percival Burchill ....... Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 
VETO TAC] Gr BEAST Aer eee ete BIR Se Ndr ol NPR Ss at eae ea TO oe West Coast ea: ene. Curling, Nfld. 
SHEvARv0)) OLO)» 1g 6 eS eae ae ee me ec ee eee de Lanaudi€ére.................... Eees . Montreal, Que. 
John J. Connolly, P.C Ottawaw estes Ottawa, Ont. 
GAL @a ier O Meee tn. brreret Amon te I re ROE ei caramel et, Bann fort, ate ec betel oe etree Banff, Alta. 
AU PAT CO Lites ee cite ex RM Se rcs e VCR oc Tiss ek ds oO Toronto-spadinatn eee ee Toronto, Ont. 
Fred A. McGranad .............. SUNDULY eee ee eee Fredericton Junction, N.B. 
Donald’Smith=.c0 es occ Queens-Shelburne ........4....0..00. Liverpool, N.S. 
Harold Connolly ................ ELalitaxgNonch see tee sere: Halifax, N.S. 
Florence Elsie Inman MiurraysHarboure. 0am sa Montague, P.E.I. 
Hartland de Montarville Molson 7 Nl 0: ancea teen aan core atten Some mere Montreal, Que. 
MUI PONGILeLPaNnCOls). 1 1 ere: eee ores arn See rie Ae oS Repemvignyare eee ee Montreal, Que. 
Ose phrAcSUlIVaN eros gee cee ees aeeecie oe ete eens aaa ESS INOnthSY Onkereeecnm mire strane: Toronto, Ont. 
Lionel Choquette Ottawa, Ont. 
Hrederreka Murra ya Blol segs eer, ccs ce. co ne Reocy Io eh I ae es GER ARN Colchester-Hants .........0.....00005. Truro, N.S. 
dohrnuMichael’Macdonal d jrger.sex crass. tenon Ph vast rade enn gaa. Cape Bretonmee ste rye North Sydney, N.S. 
Josie Alice Dinan Quart ..... WVCTORE Are men ree ees me, Cte Quebec, Que. 
Louis Philippe Beaubien..... Bedford eee er cee aa ee Montreal, Que. 

J. Campbell Haig................... RVers hl Clg hits meen eens ee Winnipeg, Man. 
Allister Grosart........... PICKED IN Sere fee cae Fee Toronto, Ont. 
Edgar Fournier .............. Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois, N.B. 
PACGUECSHOLY TAN Fe: Grey ao. a sucee ate vecviises 5 aks: ae gE eh Ger ace ae ROUseM ON tere errr er ere Quebec, Que. 
David. Samesswalkeer PG aye cece dere ates se AO ee eS TOPO serena ree okt es Toronto, Ont. 
Rhéal Bélisle Sudbury... Sudbury, Ont. 
JER SUVA SO i ne ee ee ee en eR ene hae he See Fort Garry Winnipeg, Man. 
OrnvilletHoward Phillips: scree arse ee ee ee ek PP ITC ete este se hee te rein ete te . Alberton, P.E.I. 
IMauricebourget, PiCirccccs creer ccc eeee The Laurentides ................... peed Lévis, Que. 
Azellus Denis, P.C......... Lia Sale ee eee nies reer Montreal, Que. 
HOCH OtoY0) tee os ae Be ee een ee bs ease ST CCRC OR apes fiat RIS ct Harbour Gracei ssa St. John’s, Nfld. 
LOR Vanes OP ya) BEY Yemen to cemrente ene cotesase Cre ton coe ee ame South*V ork se.ethoee eee Toronto, Ont. 
William Moore Benidickson, P.C Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora, Ont. 
Pexancder tram tons MeDonal Gt eccccccsie eo veer teyeetihe Canara IMGOSOMINGE er ieee Moosomin, Sask. 
Har PA Gam HAS CIN G'S) tiene rare rca es ee eer ok NER ere ve eee me reer eer, Palliser-Foothills .......0.00.000... Calgary, Alta. 
Harry William Hays, P.C Calgary. ie ee Calgary, Alta. 
CharlesiRober@McHlMmanees See eee eee Nesey kn coe Ae eee . Nashwaak Valley ......0.......0.... Fredericton, N.B. 
DOU PTASMKE1 thi Davey sin ewrechnecivs cieereeccuccucs tre eres AT Ee Don Mills, Ont. 
Jean-Paul Deschatelets, P.C............ Montreal, Que. 
Hazen RobertuAT Cue. © dice cece neces: i Kayville, Sask. 
Alan Aylesworth Macnaughton, P.C. .. Montreal, Que. 
RG MEo pol dian g1Gis snes cette eet seav ieee ee ete Quebec, Que. 
RAUIU DEST UTSS Ca UX geese sees esears ses se cote ese Ses eect eee PROSE I Wellington tt = serra eee: Sherbrooke, Que. 
Chesley William Carter The Grand Banks............ eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
ATIVE SHLD UU gs fo ea Nae ocr cs rae vor So os ore atcha cag ee PN Wiall OV ce Sere oe ae eee . St. John’s, Nfld. 
Douglas Donald Everett ...... Na ee CO CES ee Ee HoLVROUgeT 2 tect eee Winnipeg, Man. 
Maurice Lamontagne, P.C Inkermany.. 2.0 05..22 Poti, anne Aylmer, Que. 
Andrew Ernest Thompson ................... aarti tov dntttS accereneden: Saat ens a Dovercourt... ee eee Kendal, Ont. 


vi SENATORS—ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


eT H cd GEV t eo ee meer MRED ERE Mer RRRDY tr TPP RMT Belst SS, ached ySeEMe pote porta oo ects Windsor <n ee Windsor, Ont. 
Herbert O. Sparrow North Battleford, Sask. 
Richardi James; Stariburyc.8 co.c.ceesc ous cee ree See ee York’ Centre. tee a ees Toronto, Ont. 

ET EIV Cire) SIVELC EVAL cco ase ees esc ar 22 5 ROVER OSC IS UE Cen ena Saas eee | ei 9) eee ER eo ae Buctouche, N.B. 
William John Petten St. John’s, Nfld. 
Raymond Eudes Montreal, Que. 
IWouls derG onzagueiGig uence <cn eee oe della Durantayeye sarees Montreal, Que. 
Ernest C. Manning, P.C. .......... Edmonton West... Edmonton, Alta. 
Gildasian Mol gata cr ecrceer StesRose=s ee ere St. Vital, Man. 
Pen ev AN HOLSe Vamenta tence ete ener ra ee RET ae eter nec Né@pean (ear ee cee Ottawa, Ont. 
William C. McNamara Winnipes? eee eee Winnipeg, Man. 
Paul C. Lafond ; Quli a eee see: ee Hull, Que. 

Ann Blizabeth. Had doniBelltert. cn coer es Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo, B.C. 
KdwardsMi Wawson teres eee eer tcc ee toc ee enn Paneer nme Cemenn ViancouverSe eee ee Vancouver, B.C. 
HeCarliGoldenbersewe ct mie DMS Aud ee ee eee Westmount, Que. 
George Clifford van Roggen ... Wancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Sidney LL. Buckwoldi tees mo askatoon =) eee Saskatoon, Sask. 
Renaude Lapointe (Speaker) ean Mille Isles 3 a eee Montreal, Que. 
Mark Lorne Bonnell ....0.... 2... = Murray Rivere.:...s eee Murray River, P.E.I. 
Gitte Will Parris eee erent at On ee Ue cee  aee eae eet ecoee Richmond) see ee eee Richmond, B.C. 
Michels Mourn er ere e eer ae ee ee ee Restigouche-Gloucestert ............ Pointe Verte, N.B. 
Frederick William Rowe..................... Aen, WE WIS POLte eee ee ee St. John’s, Nfld. 
George James Mcllraith, P.C. ....0...0......... SY Ottawa Valleys ee Ottawa, Ont. 
Margaret Norrie .... ... Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro, N.S. 

Henry D. Hicks ... The Annapolis Valley................ Halifax, N.S. 
Bernard Alasdair Graham ...................... ... The Highlands Sydney, N.S. 
MartialpAsselinabhs Guar teee Nencrc icc eerie oe eer ene ne ce ee ete eer ae Stadaconaneeeen eas ee La Malbaie, Que. 
JohniJames (Greenest eee ee een ees INiatarak rece er keen Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Coté, P.C.\ .... Kennebec Longueuil, Que. 
Joan Neiman NS het ol Us ereeea 8 Aiptr ern hese eee Ane kah erent Caledon East, Ont. 
Raymond J yPerraul tabs Cree cece eee eee eee ee ee ee rece North Shore-Burnaby ................ Vancouver, B.C. 
John Morrow Godfrey Rosedale: ent er Toronto, Ont. 
IVaUIriGemR ieluneerem meen rere tted catch Aaa ets: Shawaniganee ss eee Westmount, Que. 
MOUIS= JR ODI CAUCE AC Bee rte elk reer oe ee a eee L’Acadie-Acadia Saint John, N.B. 
DamielE Riley Weer seers tee ces tent ie ee te eee Pee Re ee SHUI DHONI cox scdncccncduornansunence Saint John West, N.B. 
Augustus Irvine Barrow Halifax, N.S. 
Hrnest;Georgse: Cottneaumu ere ri nt ey nee ee a South Western Nova.................. Yarmouth, N.S. 
GeorgerisaaciS mith mcr re. eee ere ee eee Colchester terre ce en Truro, N.S. 
JackeAUStintwed ste Vanecotiver South ee Vancouver, B.C. 


Paul Henry Lucier Viukone oer ene tye oe eee Whitehorse, Yukon. 


Nore: For names of senators who resigned, retired, or died during the First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament, see Index. 


SENATORS OF CANADA 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


PAU C EL AZ EN eter et err ceomre denen coi aene soa Meena GALE td aeons none hoe areas REGINA eres tee ue eeine 2 Kayville, Sask. 
Asselin, Martial, P.C...... Stadaconasee ee La Malbaie, Que. 
PAUISTITN LACK Reeser eer acre Vancouver South Vancouver, B.C. 
Barrow, Augustus Irvine .... Halifax-Dartmouth Halifax, N.S. 
Basham Viichacis Cem wee werteee:. rena nae ee snes e ice rte teceeett coreeeet rane iess<e West Coast Curling, Nfld. 
Beaubien, L. P Bediondiiee te See ee Montreal, Que. 
Bélisle, Rhéal ................ Sudburyowees eee ... Sudbury, Ont. 
Bell, A. E. Haddon Nanaimo-Malaspina Nanaimo, B.C. 
Benidickson Walia es Con. ee Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora, Ont. 
Blois shred Ms} eee Colchester-Hants Se LrurowNcs: 
Bonnell, M. Lorne........... MurrayeRiver 2 ec... ... Murray River, P.E.I. 
Bourget, Maurice, P.C........... The Laurentides................... ... Lévis, Que. 
Buckwold, Sidney L. ............ DaSKALOON es eee Saskatoon, Sask. 
Burchill, G. Percival ..... ; Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 
Wamerony Donald merce ater ire ON rrr eee eee Banttsnk eer eee ee Banff, Alta. 

CE Sie EL EISEN ANITA, ‘9h ould dear ne ere Nr Pare REE ics ea male TheiGrandsBankste 2. St. John’s, Nfld. 
Choquette, Lionel OttawaiWaste:. sete ... Ottawa, Ont. 
ConnollivyHarold tact HalitaxuNortheas ss: ... Halifax, N.S. 
Connolly lohiiyks Crmreee Ottawalweste. 2. oe ~ Ottaway Ont. 
WOOK RE TiC es Rc Sey ee eon ies HarbotiriGracewr .... wt. John’s, Nfld. 
Coté, Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre, P.C........... Kennebectase ens ... Longueuil, Que. 
KC OCU CAU ME ENCSE Gimme eT en eee, Lene a Renee ene South Western Nova.................. Yarmouth, N.S. 
Croll, David A Toronto-Spadina =. Toronto, Ont. 
Davey, Keith YO ae ee nt neste ed cy 0 cs Don Mills, Ont. 
IDS OY ZOE RM Sol Cho as te Salk cr Re aie recientes sn dept a edt Nae TeatSa leis ese: meeps meme ey: Montreal, Que. 
Weschatelets, Jean =Car ce eee eee em eee rene THAUZON eri ee eee ees Montreal, Que. 
Desruisseattxraullen. ea. Wellington Sherbrooke, Que. 
Duggan, James....................- AValony ee St. John’s, Nfld. 
Eudes, Raymond ................. de Lorimier Montreal, Que. 
Everett, Douglas D.............. Fort Rouge Winnipeg, Man. 
Flynn, Jacques, P.C Rougemont Quebec, Que. 
ROESCV -cNuUl ONCE Sere ee ote cera sete tear eee ae ear ener ae ra Nepean genes eet cn eee Ottawa, Ont. 
MOUTMICH WO GAr ec tsactc perp streets eerie ete rhe Winterton Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois, N.B. 
Fournier, Michel Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte, N.B. 
OUNCE Oar lOmmre tt ee cme cre een mntn rt eee errr deanaudiereman ne Montreal, Que. 
GWEN e PIGOUIS El Gry ceccortar ie ee re eee coe es epee tne eee dela Durantayere... sere Montreal, Que. 
Godfrey, John Morrow Rosedale... 2 cee Toronto, Ont. 
OLDEN DERG AT AN ese ae eacrs terse een ee ae ee aera me eee Rigaudiy es Westmount, Que. 
Grahams bernard Alasdair e.crcer. sacs eo ee ee eee ee The Highlands ........... Sydney, N.S. 

CT PECNE I OND PaCS E Cote eee a Penh rath oes case eee sta mecae eet INTa Salar ener eens Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Grosant enlist errs yee eee seer, ar eS Eee IPICKEriN Dy ae ee ee Toronto, Ont. 
Haig, J. Campbell River Heights Winnipeg, Man. 
PO RASH WRC LOEW LIS 7 ac hoeeuoaceade qrpceoiaaenciea acta taase oe se coe cies EHpaIr ee CEO LS PallisersMoothills:5: 22-0... Calgary, Alta. 
LAY Demers alter A criicesnce esc cere eet Rec cere eee eee eee TOV ONtO Serta eee eee Toronto, Ont. 
Hay Seb are yal: Caeser etneee Calgary i aise oe ere care ... Calgary, Alta. 

Te ithe) Said 8 es oo Aa Bae creas sc Bec nced Sciaefolre ye asin eR eS CR Oe Ee eC The Annapolis Valley ................ Halifax, N.S. 
Driven RAS be 2 eee cot Fete ene ce cee see ea ean es Re ee Murrayfliarbour 22.0.3 Montague, P.E.I. 
TeatOnG SP aul Cece hte aon eM eee Rte Meh ns se ane casi oes ee COAT UI is 5s 5 ae gine dee oe eR Reet Hull, Que. 
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viii SENATORS—ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


TEENS GA SECS Co ene MER ORME Sn et, RM RED PRR ec an ARR TT Pi WAIISOR ic eerce te Windsor, Ont. 
Lamontagne, Maurice, P.C. .............. Inkerman ....... ... Aylmer, Que. 

am Sa AMICLEA ty arene etic. ener. aus South York ... Toronto, Ont. 
Wangloiswecopold neers eae Grandville Quebec, Que. 
Lapointe, Renaude (Speaker) ...... Mille Isles....... Montreal, Que. 
Lawson, Edward M. ..................... Vancouver Vancouver, B.C. 
TsefranCoised-gM Ue iG aceite Pec. sn ccsucactaaaecees a rere ctr Mee Repentigny Montreal, Que. 

TSI CIE T Pa ETC i Bye ie ses Pe secs see ne ec teawark gs Seohs aa a Yuk Orne feet sce ee eee Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Macdonald, John M. ..................... .. North Sydney, N.S. 
MacnatightonAlaneAcs Bs ox ere i tcticnss si anteeedegesay fea tea oem ee ee ee cee Sorel Montreal, Que. 
Manning rmests Crk: Cet c eeryecsi.cees cone cvesecses eee cues ae ee Ree os Edmonton Westie. Edmonton, Alta. 
McDonald, A. Hamilton MOOSOMIN Soper ee Moosomin, Sask. 
McEHIman;,@harles i. ce. .2-. Nashwaak Valley .............0.....0. Fredericton, N.B. 
IViGG rani Ere GEA mest nce eect eines ROR eee ee ee Ne SUNDULYi0 2 or ee eee enema. Fredericton Junction, N.B. 
Meliraith George Jeti G ig. noo ec coat ch eee Ottawa: Valleyaee meee eee Ottawa, Ont. 
McNamara, William C. ............... Winnipeg. ccren tenes ceceans: Winnipeg, Man. 
Nivehatic FH ery Oe ies sd cS isshocohee srsces 3 crac ates aeavit a ee ee Kent Buctouche, N.B. 
Mol gait Gild asi Ter Hema ccctee ate ee Be cecs foe reve sce ee Ree ee EOE Ste. Rose St. Vital, Man. 
Molson, Hartland de M................ Alma Montreal, Que. 
Neiman JOanne iene Peel Caledon East, Ont. 
INorrie<Margaret.7...2.03 0.2.05 Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro, N.S. 
Paterson, Norman McL............... MhiindermBa yee eee ee Thunder Bay, Ont. 
Perrault, Raymond J., P.C North Shore-Burnaby................ Vancouver, B.C. 
Betton, Willian: Ji 25. 2e ee Re cis es casttemnne sient oe Se Oe ee Bonavistas ne eee ere St. John’s, Nfld. 
Phillips; Orville Tce sce pia he een tiscscc. cia techarcxes eevee eo eee PRIN COR os SEE 0 he eau teeecrs Alberton, P.E.I. 
Quart, JOSievD are ee ee Victoria Quebec, Que. 

Riel: Maunice we tesret hes cent es tsar cene ad ts ater ce ae ee Shawinigan Westmount, Que. 
Rilke ys: Daniell eee eect res cece eh sce oe cs cs ct dis ieo Bee Saint John Saint John West, N.B. 
Robichaud, Louis-J., P.C. ........... L’Acadie-Acadia Saint John, N.B. 
Rowe, Frederick William ........... Lewisporte St. John’s, Nfld. 
Sitti Gralla ete a aor. cae emcoteers anaes ee Queens-Shelburne ...................... Liverpool, N.S. 
SmithyG Corp es imeem ct eee ag an ee. ete dies oars ce ee @olchestent coer ct ee eae Truro, N.S. 
Sparrow, Herbert O ae Saskatchewan North Battleford, Sask. 
S tanbury, wich arcu per scee fe etnies stip erticeers caren sien cee emer ee YorkiCentres e-cctet eae Toronto, Ont. 
Sullivany Josephs A jee ree. cre Oe meiosis eas aaa tn aac eR ere INORtHRY OT kre. eoes eet inn ease Toronto, Ont. 
Thompson, Andrew .............. DOVER COUT eee cannons. Kendal, Ont. 

van Roggen, George .............. Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Walkers David¥PsCs sie. carey uence TONOMGOME eens cee ree Toronto, Ont. 
Williams GUby, 7. ees eee cee cae Richmond....... Richmond, B.C. 
NSU ZY oop Berk ears ae oR ehcp c= dad Ec Se cee ese Fort Garry Winnipeg, Man. 


SENATORS OF CANADA 


BY PROVINCES 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


ONTARIO—24 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Ie saltersAdrianiay Gen cote sec cite: cect het ee eee ea ee pL ORONC OM arta yo. cee Toronto. 
2 Norman McLeod Paterson..................:0005 Thunder Bay Thunder Bay. 
Sohn sConnolly.b.Ci a... Ottawa West Ottawa. 
Am DavidsAr Croll nesses Moronto-Spadinawe a Toronto. 
5 Joseph A. Sullivan........... INK etd ay SAG yolk Sein eee Toronto. 
6 Lionel Choquette............. Ottawa East... Ottawa. 
HP ADIIStCrGLOSATt inc pea BR ee creek cra sitet EE MD eee PICK ERIN Geer cumutcmtnece. meee ier Toronto. 
BD AVIdaAmess Wea ler PSG wee cre uieass ois ss ate la eae rece See ceca: Toronto Toronto. 
SeRheal Belisle.cye as wr te Pere ei seeansitnecns Sudbury Sudbury. 
10 Daniel Aiken Lang SOULE Y-O1 Karate ear ceeee Te ces Toronto. 
TS Walliam:\WWfooresBenidickson, 2 Cr geist eee ee ere Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora. 
IV Douglas KeitheDavievaerc rts tc crust AY Or KyahPPAMRe tama PeNed COREE hiecs Don Mills. 
13 Andrew Ernest Thompson Dovercourt Kendal. 
Ibe. TeeraU ORI ENT ol. ect eyeeasgehGEh o  caenen cca raeReeEeae COME MRCE Stork cee ne gee ers Windsor Windsor. 
IO MENT ChAandrAMeSs Stan bULVe ere ec cere na ee em Tee ee York Centre... Toronto. 
16 Eugene A. Forsey Nepean Ottawa. 
We Georperamese Vic Tart hs, Ps © scree res ences eae see eee one OttawaValley tence Ottawa. 
Sard OhTie JAM eCSUGne ene eer Or nace can arctan tacded Veer edeea he acter Sore IN RIG VERE Ss ee nn eee Niagara Falls. 
19 Joan Neiman Peel Caledon East. 
20 Toronto. 
21 
22 
23 
24 
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SENATORS BY PROVINCES 


QUEBEC—24 
Senators Electoral Division Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Sarto MOULIN Cie ao coi ioscan eee ne a eR onc de Lanaudiére Montreal. 
Hartland de Montarville Molson Almaieer =... 8.2 eee Montreal. 
mebugene netran COlsmerce.c...c ae ce ce eee ee ee eee Repentigny Montreal. 
OSIOTATICeR DINAN Ua ureter ee ViCtOn are ect. oe eee Quebec. 
ouistehilippesBeau bien hes. ta ra. cc.sesceryg cote tree eee Bedford 37023,...65...0 eee Montreal. 
AAC West Mel ya eb Cece ener ae roe ea reese ee eee eee ee Rougemont nee eee Quebec. 
MauriceiBourgéte Ps Cerne ccgecuse cucseceen eaeeroaeertaneme te The Laurentides Lévis. 
AzellussDenisy Cie eee a ee a Sallew cee ee Montreal. 
Jean=PauleDeschateletswe Ce ace esa ete Lauzon be Montreal. 
Alan Aylesworth Macnaughton,) PC. 22 ccna eet Sorelle: se. .eere ee ats acat ret erateite Montreal. 
J. G. Léopold Langlois Grandville Quebec. 
Paul/Desruisseaux=..,..--cs:-...- Wellington Sherbrooke. 
Maurice amontagnes Ge 20 eden ctr. ee renee eee eee nese inkerman'scc). cree Aylmer. 
FRAY MONGIWUCES ee eee rec sciscee tees ea teeta ten ter eee eee aesorimier fee ee Montreal. 
MouisideGonzague Giguere: .5..c.ee ee ee ee dela Durantaye ee Montreal. 
1 SPN UUUK @: 5) OEY fo V0 et 2. Sethe nee ty ee retest san Jeep non ae ReoAAC Cy Ea Gout ee ee re ees Hull. 
Hs CarliGoldenber gre cts sascares cscs dete ae ee eee eee Rigas 2 een eee ee Westmount. 
RenaudeWapointe: (Speaker)! cccic.c sci-tech eet eee MillesIsles eer oes Montreal. 
Martial Asselin, P.C................ CA PR ERR a PRR REBAR Pret arse a Ssteack SO uae Stadaconasy eee ee La Malbaie. 
Joseph Julien Jean-Pierre Cété, P.C Longueuil. 
Maurice Riel Westmount. 
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NOVA SCOTIA—10 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


1 Donald! Smith See tet oe eeinercn cee es Se cee RE cess Queens-Shelburne ...................... Liverpool. 
2. Harold’ Connoll yecumwtn ewe oon eit ceca ease EE eres Habitat North eo cc, coh c a etres Halifax. 
Se rederick MUrrayaBlOlst wy cre tetas tae teh ee ee eer eas Colchester-Hant \..c:ccrccesecc2s-2--- Truro. 
AMP ONTICVITCH AC] VE a COOMA Cee arcs sree ey eye ca eeene te eh oa rer @aperBretonit cacy eee cee North Sydney. 
Hvar gare tNOLl 1G temerity cae mesy craic tenes Regn ne Pc nes. Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro. 
GUNELENT Va) MEIC Karras vere totes, epee cence aie cere ce Wee oe The Annapolis Valley ................ Halifax. 
fmeepernardAlasdaim Grahannig scr. cts cers reeset weeny eer ThesHighlandsae.- see cere Sydney. 
SePAULUSTUSHIL VINE Barrow tern nnn oseset eee ee ee eee Halifax-Dartmouth «0.000.000.0000... Halifax. 
9mErnestiGeorge Cottreau ...iiivcicser tite aero ae pesos eae gets South Western Nova .................. Yarmouth. 
Om GeorgerlsaaciSmith yj escssncrsaersn ca eens neces oe Ieee eRe COlCHeS teat a ent Truro. 
NEW BRUNSWICK—10 
THE HONOURABLE 
i George:PercivalbBurchill®.2 con, ete eee bec Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi. 
De Bred sASMcGrannd egret ree cers cccarv cn etry ceans coo aCe RP Meee eae SUD DULY gees cree ere ee ee Fredericton Junction. 
SGP ALIN OULNICL emma mentee Teer ce oe ee os s.cars tes eens eer ee es Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois. 
4-Charles*Robert MeBlman wires erecaeee ee ee Nashwaak Valley ...............0..6. Fredericton. 
PEL OTR. Ceod sp C ELA UL Ch peer te ete are emt co he eee eee ICON Cee ee eae eee Buctouche. 
GRMichel Mourn ier ccs cescco ec ses bea bee oan ee aera 1 Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte. 
MP IOUIS- Je eODI CHAU Gal PIC teem ieee eee Or eee LyAcadie=Acadiawe. son nnte Saint John. 
BRDATIGIOR I OV Gomer cyte cesar ter Peis ceteres cise ds stot Raters ote ee eee Saint JohNere eee eee ores Saint John West. 
GO) ssa a Jee GOP OIA CR Se aL cE ce OTR ee ae SR act Spero SE CEE RSE CORIO, (ee cASar OB tere On Reese Ree poORe Ma sascceNcr tan a rycec tec ov eR URE 
CD especies tere cecaeese ive eran a BS Te SBR rn ter ees DPE UOR recA. ROL ne ir page RR ce One rd Ii fe RR tn es Oat 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—4 
THE HONOURABLE 
eb dtorence.Wisie Inman secre scaes.sscratas cs cette eee ene ee eee Murray Harbourtns...a.oe Montague. 
2eOrville: Howard. PDN ps eset ese: eee sen eee eee ee ee MATIN Ce opera PAS Sevegcss scenes Alberton. 
omeMark Dore Bonnell. eerie: oe tee en ee ec Cones Pe VLUL Tay) ULV CI eye ree er reece ee Murray River. 
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MANITOBA—6 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Le SCampbell Haig ener rece kre cacterarta se mee eta OIA oo coe RiversHeiphitsie::.25 pues Winnipeg. 
2 Pauleyuziy Ko 4 Serene tee cts vie. carta area ae oe eR ERR tte Se Ort: Garnyau.ve seta aeMe eres: Winnipeg. 
3 Dotiglas' Donald Everett ie se eecci tence ene ee tees cares POntiROU LE). pees noe a ee Winnipeg. 
4a Gildas TeV Mol sate sere hes cstsesdsestae ar en eee en es ocr: SteMROsea tesco cae ee St. Vital. 
De WilliamiGoMeNamaraenss...cscccscctay eee ee ee een Winnipegs.- 5... eee Winnipeg. 
ie hee eR ch SS, octet cates Ee sciiscae Rr ta Scary OEP 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
PrAnneElizabethiiaddon Bell 2 tsccsc cece eto es a Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo. 
MCL War GUE Is AWSOME eee mo. Oeceeue the sec entecc erie nace ne Wien COUV ED. ccx cw en een ence Vancouver. 
jm George: Cliffordivan ROP BEN ake ctsc.t ce eet dress estes eye Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver. 
ZB (CAPRA AUDEN CN CR Sactescacnccac seen greg eeera oh Ra neces VAL once Sacer gatas scocaeesoc.e RGCHMON Ge erect eee mee Richmond. 
SeRaymond Perrault] Pi@e, 2.9. ee eee Ree er en eee ee North Shore-Burnaby................ Vancouver. 
Gee ac KRAUS CIE tress See otra cs Sati ee craton ch ans GENRE ade te aaa SS Vancouver South 0.0.0.0... Vancouver. 

SASKATCHEWAN—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
lie Alexander Hamilton MeWonal dics see. ee eee ee Moosominwe sewer eee Moosomin. 
2eHazen: Robert: Argue ieescsstueseteicuse ater a Reg IN aspen itinerant Kayville. 
Se lierbert.O. Sparrows eccaiee e e e e eee Saskatche wanes eee ee North Battleford. 
4 Sidney la, BUCK WOl econo cece nec eee WasSkatOOnWanege..cct.csmeten. Saskatoon. 
Lak pS a ee Me TEE eer eo Peg corns one ee cc ac et eet ie shed 908 magic OcH Sach aa anne nsee ae Sea Ra LPR EA RUS Cael goslGy doit coat’ Cosu oni 
Ee eer oe Re er eRe cee eae Cn eg eer i Mr eh Ure T tegen ate asso NORE eSAccince ee oO HOT REOED bend Ba ioe haseabingcor AsueanaKs ee 

ALBERTA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
MeDonald' Cameron. cee eee eee acces e-neneee BANE 5 yess re eee Banff. 
Zar Adam nastin gsiere re aire nce eae een eee Palliser=Koothilis=.....-= Calgary. 
SP HarryeWilliamuHay swe Co. ..cccctaacte cee ee ne on ee ey ee Calgary rst ee Calgary. 
4. Ernest: CaManning ae Cg cen, ere eee eee Edmontoniwestee- see Edmonton. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND—6 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 

ie MichaeliG. (Basha cctoss se Binet ee Pie ba the Ree eee Wh AY Westi@oastemicr ee Curling. 

aie ETH Cy COO Kin agrees coe ened npn ee lea ti eee. Wn aa eden, Harbour Grace .................. St. John’s. 
smChesley William) Carters see ae ete ese ee ee ee The Grand Bankzg.............. St. John’s. 
Am AMOS DUS Rati Nearest erst tee Rea ed wel ek. Oven), UMA mechs. 5 AValonset ines tote sacks St. John’s. 
Sm William John :Petten freee hak ont kets, Pee td peed cae MWR E mo. i Bonavistaaes ses. St. John’s. 
GmbredericksWilliamiRowen).0 +... eae cee ee ee Mewisportezs..2.2..-40.. St. John’s. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES—1 
THE HONOURABLE 
1 


1 Paul Henry Lucier 


THE HONOURABLE 


Whitehorse. 
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Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel R. L. du Plessis, Q.C., B.A., LL.L. 
First Clerk Assistant Alcide Paquette, B.A. 
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Director of Administration and Personnel J. Walter Dean 
Editor of Debates and Chief of Reporting Branch T.S. Hubbard 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, February 3, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE LOUIS P. GELINAS 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, it is 
good to see so many honourable senators back here, appar- 
ently in good health and rested, ready to resume their 
duties and responsibilities. 

However, all of us were saddened to learn of the death in 
Montreal on New Year’s Day of the Honourable Louis- 
Philippe Gélinas. Senator Gélinas, who was in failing 
health, had resigned his place in the Senate on December 
10 last, as honourable senators are aware, but word of his 
resignation did not reach us until after the adjournment on 
December 20. 


Senator Gélinas was one of the most distinguished and 
esteemed members of this chamber. He was born, educated 
and lived all his life in Montreal, the city he loved. He was 
a leading figure in the realm of finance, business and 
public life. Endowed with remarkable financial acumen 
and business motivation, he was the sole Canadian to sit as 
a director of the First National City Trust of New York. He 
was a gentleman of the old school, with great personal 
charm and a wide circle of friends. A humanitarian, he 
involved himself in a great number of charitable cam- 
paigns of which he was the moving spirit. 

Senator Gélinas was a philanthropist interested in all 
worthy causes. He was a governor of the Montreal General 
Hospital and l’Hopital Notre Dame, as well as of the Mont- 
real Symphony Orchestra and the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

During World War II, Wing Commander Gélinas served 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force in Canada and over- 
seas. He was awarded the decoration of Member of the 
British Empire. He also held the Czechoslovakia Medal of 
Merit. He was a man for all seasons, a gentle man, kind of 
heart and noble of spirit. He served his community, his 
province and his country faithfully and well. 


To his wife, his son and the members of his family we 
extend our deepest and most heartfelt sympathy. 
[Translation] 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, it is super- 
fluous for me to say that I share the sorrows expressed by 
the Leader of the Government on the occasion of the death 
of our colleague, Louis Philippe Gélinas. Indeed you all 
know that for him I had admiration, friendship and 
respect. 

In Senator Gélinas I admired that type of gentleman 
which we used to meet more often in the past and which 
seems to be rarer nowadays, possibly because of the 
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coming of the “new society” the Prime Minister promises 
us. 


Always well dressed, always reserved, he really remind- 
ed us of the good old days when private enterprise was 
honourable and personal success in business never gave 
rise to suspicion. 

I met him a very long time ago, but it is only since he 
came to the Senate that I really had the opportunity to 
appreciate him. We always shared a deep friendship. 


I also had much respect for that really quite modest man. 
He understood the necessity for more or less partisan and 
political debates, but he could never get used to being 
involved in them. It was mainly when he sat on our 
committees that he felt at ease. The Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce more particularly benefit- 
ted from his knowledge of economy and finance. Moreover, 
his advice in that field was sought and appreciated as 
shown by the various administrative boards to which he 
was appointed. 


Our colleague served his country very well, not only asa 
financier and politician but also in the Canadian Air Force 
during the Second World War and as an active member of 
charitable organizations and art societies. 


In expressing my regret on the death of a greatly 
esteemed colleague, I am acting as spokesman for the 
Opposition. He had only friends among us as in the entire 
house. 


To his widow, a childhood friend for whom I have a high 
regard, and to all his family I convey our deep sympathy. 
@ (2010) 

[English] 

Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, we have 
just heard two beautiful tributes to Senator Gélinas. When 
he came to this house about a dozen years ago, Senator 
Gélinas brought to us an extensive expertise in commercial 
and financial matters of great importance to this country. 
For a long time before coming here he had been sought out 
by leaders of the private sector for his advice and help, 
and, as both leaders here tonight have said, he had served 
on many boards of directors of significant companies both 
in this country and abroad. 


Perhaps we should remind ourselves as well that his 
experience in commerce, finance, taxation and industry 
was of utmost help to the Senate, particularly in the 
deliberations of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce as that committee dealt with 
legislation touching upon these matters. Not only did 
Senator Gélinas have a fine background in the private 
sector of our economy, but he had an innate common sense 
and superbly developed sense of judgment. 

Senator Gélinas was a shy man; he was a modest man; he 
was a retiring man; he did not shout his opinions from the 
roof tops. Speech in public, speech in this chamber, was a 
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difficulty for him, but in committee and in private conver- 
sation concerning the work of the chamber he made a 
notable contribution. 

As most senators are aware, Senator Gélinas had a deep 
capacity for friendship and a wonderful sense of humour 
which endeared him to his colleagues here. 

To his wife and to the other members of his family we all 
extend our deep sympathy. We will miss him very much. 


Hon. Hartland de M. Molson: Honourable senators, 
unlike many members of this chamber, I never had any 
political association with the late Senator Gélinas. I was 
never a member of his party, and neither was I a member 
of the party opposed to his. 

Strangely enough, in the business world, where both of 
us have been occupied for many years, I found that in most 
cases he was associated with companies or undertakings 
which very frequently were in opposition to those with 
which I was associated. Having said that, I would just like 
to add that Louis Gélinas was an exceptional man, a very 
human person, and a very dear friend of mine. He will be 
greatly missed in his community of Montreal, where he did 
so much; he will be greatly missed in the province of 
Quebec; he will be missed in Canada; and certainly he will 
be greatly missed by all his associates in the Senate. All of 
us have lost a fellow senator; I—in fact, most of us—have 
lost a wonderful friend. 

I would like to add my message of condolence to those 
already extended to his wife and the members of his 
family. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Balfour had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Baldwin on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


HALIFAX RELIEF COMMISSION PENSION 
CONTINUATION BILL 


FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-78, to repeal an act respecting the Halifax Relief 
Commission and to authorize the continuation of pensions, 
grants or allowances paid by the Halifax Relief 
Commission. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read a 
second time? 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), I move that the 
bill be read the second time now. 


[Senator Connolly.] 


Senator Flynn: As the first order later today. 
Motion agreed to. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-41, respecting the stabilization of net proceeds from 
the production and sale of western grain and to amend 
certain statutes in consequence thereof. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for second reading at the next 
sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-71, to amend the Criminal Code and to make related 
amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the Immigration 
Act and the Parole Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (2020) 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada on Trust and Loan Companies for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Department of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report on the administration of Allowances for 
Blind Persons in Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 12 of the Blind 
Persons Act, Chapter B-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Old Age Assistance 
in Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 12 of the Old Age Assistance Act, 
Chapter 0-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on Vocational Rehabilitation for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
Chapter V-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of Allowances for Dis- 
abled Persons in Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 12 of the Disabled 
Persons Act, Chapter D-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report respecting operations under the Health 
Resources Fund Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
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1975, pursuant to section 13 of the said Act, Chapter 
H-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canada Council, including its accounts 
and financial statements certified by the Auditor Gen- 
eral, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 23 of the Canada Council Act, Chapter C-2, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Annual Report to the Governments of the United 
States and Canada by the Columbia River Treaty Per- 
manent Engineering Board for the period October 1, 
1974 to September 30, 1975. (English text) 


Report of the Department of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Department of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs Act, Chapter C-27, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canada Post Office for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 80(2) of the 
Post Office Act, Chapter P-14, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report relating to matters transacted by the Regis- 
trar General of Canada as Registrar under the Trade 
Unions Act during the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 30 of the said Act, Chapter T-11, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for the year ending December 31, 1976, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, as approved by 
Order in Council P.C. 1975-3069, dated December 30, 
1975. 


Report of the Commission of Inquiry relating to the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration in Mont- 
real, dated January 1976 (The Honourable Claire 
L’Heureux-Dubé Commissioner). 


Report of Statistics Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 4(3) of the Statis- 
tics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report on operations under the Clean Air Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 41 
of the said Act, Chapter 47, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 


Report of the Department of the Environment for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to sec- 
tion 7 of the Department of the Environment Act, Part 
I of Chapter 42, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 7 of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development Act, Chap- 
ter I-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the President and Statement of Accounts 
of the Industrial Development Bank for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1975, pursuant to section 30(4) of 
the Industrial Development Bank Act, Chapter I-9, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance on the 
administration of the Investment Companies Act, for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to sec- 
tion 27(1) of the said Act, Chapter 33, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 
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Report of the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration for the fiscal year ended March, 31, 1975, pur- 
suant to section 5 of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration Act, Chapter M-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of July and 
August, 1975, pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, 
Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Supply and Services, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 12 of the Depart- 
ment of Supply and Services Act, Chapter S-18, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Copies of documents entitled “Directive for the 
Guidance of the Canadian Transport Commission on 
Rail Passenger Services”, “Canadian Passenger Rail 
Services”, “Technology and Productivity in Passenger 
Transportation” and “A Canadian Rail Passenger Pro- 
gram”, together with a Statement by the Minister of 
Transport and a Press Release thereon. 


Report of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to sec- 
tion 22 of the Ministries and Ministers of State Act, 
Part IV of Chapter 42, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Argentine Repub- 
lic for Co-operation in the Development and Applica- 
tion of Atomic Energy for Peaceful Purposes, together 
with a Statement thereon by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. Signed at Buenos Aires on January 
30, 1976. In force January 30, 1976. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Republic of Korea 
for Co-operation in the Development and Application 
of Atomic Energy for Peaceful Purposes, together with 
a Statement thereon by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. Done at Seoul on January 26, 1976. In 
force January 26, 1976. 


Copies of a Background Paper on Nuclear Safe- 
guards and Canadian Safeguards Policy with respect 
to nuclear power. 


Copies of extracts from a document entitled “Safe- 
guards” published by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 


Copies of Report on the Study of the Accounts of 
Canada, dated October 7, 1975. 


Copies of Report from the Anti-inflation Board of its 
reference to the Administrator of the Anti-Inflation 
Act of a possible contravention of the Regulations by 
Irving Pulp and Paper Limited. 


Reports of the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
of the Canadian Pension Commission for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 8 of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Act, Chapter V-1, and 
section 4(2) of the Pension Act, Chapter P-7, R.S.C., 
1970, including reports of the Pension Review Board, 
the War Veterans Allowance Board and the Bureau of 
Pensions Advocates for the same period. 
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Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
November 27, 1975, on an inquiry respecting hosiery. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
August 8, 1975, on an inquiry respecting work gloves. 

Report of the Law Reform Commission of Canada 
entitled “Evidence”, dated December 1975, pursuant to 
section 18 of the Law Reform Commission Act, Chap- 
ter 23 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CANADIAN RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES—VOLUME I 
OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE TABLED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table, on behalf of Senator van Roggen, Chair- 
man of the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
a committee report entitled ‘‘Canada-United States Rela- 
tions—Volume I—The Institutional Framework for the 
Relationship.” 

This report was published and distributed on Tuesday 
last, January 27, during the adjournment of the Senate, 
pursuant to an order of the Senate of December 18, 1975, to 
enable Canadian members of the Canada-United States 
Interparliamentary Group, travelling to the United States 
on January 29 to attend meetings of the group, to take with 
them copies of the report to be given to their American 
counterparts. 

Honourable senators, before I move that the report be 
taken into consideration, may I simply say that the report 
has attracted a great deal of very favourable attention 
across Canada and in the United States. I think that once 
again it points up the excellent work being done by com- 
mittees of the Senate. This conscientious work by many 
members, representing a diversity of viewpoints, is mani- 
fested in the quality of Volume I of this report on Canada- 
United States relations. The chairman, the vice-chairman 
and those who make up this committee deserve the com- 
mendation not only of the members of the Senate but of all 
Canadians. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
Senator van Roggen, I move that the report be taken into 
consideration on Wednesday, February 11, 1976. 


Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Cook be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Queens-Shelburne) on the list of senators serving, on 
the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 

Motion agreed to. 
[Senator Perrault.] 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I inquire of 
the Leader of the Government as to the program for the 
Senate during this and next week? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, an attempt will 
be made to provide information later this day. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


PARTIAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—EXPIRATION 
OF TRIAL PERIOD—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on December 18, 
1975, Senator Greene and Senator Neiman asked questions 
in the Senate relating to the expiry date for the trial period 
for partial abolition of capital punishment. 

The present legislation does not expire until December 
Syhs IOC. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Saturday, 
December 20, Senator Forsey asked a question with respect 
to the anti-inflation program. He asked whether I had any 
indication of “the precise means by which the freeze, the 
temporary freeze in the family allowance payments will be 
carried out.” 


Senator Flynn: So-called. 


Senator Perrault: I have been informed that the average 
per child monthly allowance will remain at $22.08. The 
anticipated January 1, 1976, increase will not take place as 
previously scheduled. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE CUTBACKS ON NOVA 
SCOTIA—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, also on Decem- 
ber 20 last, a question was asked by Senator Macdonald 
relating to alleged or reported cutbacks in expenditures of 
the Department of National Defence in Nova Scotia. I have 
been informed that discussions are going on at the present 
time regarding the consolidation or closure of bases, but no 
decision has been made as yet. 


[Later:] 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, before Orders of 
the Day are called I should like to draw the attention of the 
Leader of the Government to the fact that whoever read 
my question on the subject of the freeze on Family Allow- 
ances cannot have read it very carefully, because what I 
asked was the means by which the government proposed to 
impose this, and all I got back, in effect, was that it had 
been imposed. 

I understand, from information IJ received from the min- 
ister privately, that it was a matter of an order in council, 
an order in council which simply wasn’t passed. Had I been 
less ignorant than I was I should not have asked the 
question because I should have known that already. 

I apologize, therefore, to the chamber, the minister and 
the Leader of the Government, but I should like to suggest 
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that in future whoever drafts the answers to questions 
which the honourable Leader of the Government gives us 
in this house might read some of the questions rather more 
carefully, and not go off at a tangent answering something 
which hasn’t in fact been asked. 


Senator Perrault: I assure Senator Forsey that no apolo- 
gy is necessary, and that if the answer is incomplete for 
any reason an effort will be made to provide one that is 
complete in the very near future. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called I should like to review briefly 
the work done by the Senate during the period from 
October 21 last, when we resumed sittings after the 
summer adjournment, to December 20, when we adjourned 
for the Christmas recess. Honourable senators will recall 
that on October 21 I gave a brief résumé of what had been 
accomplished by the Senate from the opening of this, the 
First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament, until we 
adjourned on July 30, 1975. I said at that time that some 59 
bills had come to us from the House of Commons, of which 
50 were government bills, eight public bills by private 
members and one a private bill. All these bills were passed 
by the Senate and received royal assent before the summer 
adjournment. In addition, 27 bills—18 government, four 
public by private members and five private bills—were 
introduced in the Senate during that period. Before we 
adjourned on December 20, a further 16 bills had come to 
us from the Commons and were passed by this house. In 
addition, two private bills were initiated in the Senate, 
passed and sent to the Commons. 

Possibly the most serious matter facing Parliament this 
session has been inflation. Ten days after the Prime Minis- 
ter announced the government’s proposals for the control 
of inflation in October, I opened an inquiry calling the 
attention of the Senate to the White Paper entitled Attack 
on Inflation—A Program of National Action. The ensuing 
debate thereon was both challenging and constructive. 
Many senators on both sides of the house took part in this 
debate, and their contributions were invaluable. The 
debate continued until the anti-inflation bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons, and the Senate on 
November 18 authorized the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce to examine the bill in 
advance of its reaching the Senate. 

@ (2030) 


The widespread discussion during the debate on the 
White Paper and the advance study of the anti-inflation 
bill enabled the Senate to expedite, through morning, af- 
ternoon and evening sittings, the passage of this very 
urgent and important piece of legislation. 

Of course, as over the years, the work of the Senate 
committees continues to be of the highest calibre both in 
volume and quality, and members of this chamber contin- 
ue to make invaluable contributions as members of the 
various joint committees of both houses. The joint commit- 
tee work has been particularly heavy this session, with the 
special joint committees on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service, the National Capital Region, and 
Immigration Policy, and the Standing Joint Committee on 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments sitting 
concurrently. 


May I say that I feel confident that the Senate will 
continue, both in this chamber and in its committees, to 
deal with the same devotion and dedication with whatever 
tasks may face us during the balance of this session. 
Present indications are that the work will be heavy and 
challenging. At this time I want to thank all honourable 
senators, wherever they may sit, for their spendid and 
unselfish contributions to the work of the Senate so far 
this session. I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
special mention of the chairmen of the various committees 
who have worked throughout this session with such vigour 
and dedication, and commendation also to members of the 
loyal Opposition who have cooperated so well in order to 
expedite and help the business of the Senate. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the Leader of the 
Government has expressed it very well. It is quite obvious 
that the driving force in the Senate has been the 
Opposition. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


HALIFAX RELIEF COMMISSION PENSION 
CONTINUATION BILL 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Margaret Norrie moved the second reading of Bill 
C-78, to repeal an act respecting the Halifax Relief Com- 
mission and to authorize the continuation of pensions, 
grants or allowances paid by the Halifax Relief 
Commission. 


She said: Honourable senators, the subject matter of Bill 
C-78, which is called the Halifax Relief Commission Pen- 
sion Continuation Bill, will bring back memories to many 
persons across Canada who suffered, or whose relatives 
and friends suffered, bereavement, injury or damage to 
their property as a result of the devastating explosion 
which occurred in Halifax harbour on the morning of 
December 6, 1917. In addition to some 1,635 persons killed, 
approximately 10,000 cases of injury were originally 
reported. 


As soon as the extent of the explosion was appreciated, 
assistance in various forms was sent to the stricken area 
from other parts of Canada and from the United States. 
Apart from this immediate assistance,substantial donations 
of funds were made by individuals and governments to 
provide financial assistance on a long-term basis to the 
victims of the explosion and their dependants, as well as to 
assist in the rehabilitation of the Halifax-Dartmouth area 
which had been damaged by the explosion. 


After a temporary committee had looked after immediate 
relief, the Halifax Relief Commission was created by an 
order in council in January 1918. Later that year, this 
commission was more formally established under an 
unusual combination of federal and provincial legislation 
whereby the federal government, which had donated 
almost two-thirds of the funds made available to the com- 
mission, was given the responsibility, through the Gover- 
nor in Council, for operational matters such as the appoint- 
ment of the commissioners. 
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The main purpose of the commission, and its most impor- 
tant trust, was the administration of the system of allow- 
ances granted to the widows of those who were killed and 
to those suffering from disabilities caused by the explo- 
sion. While some 3,000 of the original 10,000 injuries were 
classified as serious, most were not of a permanent nature. 
This is evidenced by the fact that in 1920 there were 1,028 
survivor and disability pensions being paid by the commis- 
sion. That total has gradually decreased over the years to 
the point where only 65 were in pay for the month of 
December 1975. 


The normal procedure over the years has been for the 
commission to make its various reports and submissions to 
the Governor in Council through the Minister of Finance, 
from whom it also receives such ministerial guidance as 
has been given. Over the last 25 years this guidance has 
been directed towards the winding up of the affairs of the 
commission, as the passage of time reduced the extent of 
its responsibilities to the point where the federal and 
provincial governments have agreed that the continuation 
of a separate establishment is not warranted, and that the 
transfer of the responsibility for the payment of the pen- 
sions to another, and more permanent governmental body 
should be made. 


I should like to emphasize that this is a transfer of the 
responsibility. The commission is not being abolished. Its 
responsibility is being transferred to another governmen- 
tal body. : 


As a result of consultation between the federal govern- 
ment and the Government of Nova Scotia, complementary 
federal and provincial legislation has been prepared 
towards this end. The two governments have agreed that 
the Canadian Pension Commission, which has the respon- 
sibility for administering the Pension Act under which, 
among other things or matters, war disability pensions are 
paid, would be the appropriate body to which the respon- 
sibilities of the Halifax Relief Commission should be 
transferred. 


It should be noted at this point that the pensions paid by 
the Halifax Relief Commission since January 1918 have 
been increased from time to time in accordance with the 
consumer price index, in exactly the same manner as war 
disability pensions have been increased. On January 1, 
1976, as a result of this indexing, the pensions were 
increased by 11.3 per cent, which is comparable to the 
increments given public servants. 


The intent of the bill before us is to establish a special 
interest bearing account in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund into which will be paid the proceeds of the assets of 
the commission, which amount to $1.44 million, apart from 
the reserve set aside for its staff superannuation plan in 
the amount of $160,000, which has been approved by the 
Governor in Council. That reserve will be transferred to 
the federal superannuation account, from which the pen- 
sions under the superannuation plan will be paid. The 
explosion survivor and disability pensions will be paid 
from the special account, which stood at $1,130,000 on 
January 1, 1976. Its final balance of $150,000, which is not 
required for the benefit of pensioners, is to be used for the 
continued rehabilitation of that area of Halifax which was 
damaged in the 1917 explosion. 


[Senator Norrie] 


@ (2040) 


The bill provides for the coming into force of this legisla- 
tion on a day to be proclaimed by the Governor in Council. 
The various transfers which I have mentioned will take 
place at a time that is mutually acceptable to the various 
parties concerned after legislation has been passed by the 
provincial legislature. 


If honourable senators have any questions, I shall be 
happy to try to answer them. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
would like an opportunity to say a few words about this 
bill, the second reading of which has been so eloquently 
moved by the honourable senator from Colchester-Cum- 
berland (Senator Norrie). I hope it meets the wishes of the 
house if that is done at the next sitting. 

On motion of Senator Smith (Colchester), 
adjourned. 


debate 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF SENATORS 
MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to examine and report upon the privileges and 
immunities that apply to members of the Senate 
within the precincts of the Senate, and the powers of 
the Speaker in respect thereof.—(Honourable Senator 
Croll). 


Senator Petten: This order stands until Tuesday, March 
23 


Senator Flynn: Why? 
Senator Petten: Senator Croll has asked me to do this. 


Senator Flynn: If Senator Croll is not here to explain 
why he wants to delay the debate for a month, I think it 
should stand until the next sitting. 


Senator Petten: I am agreeable to its standing until the 
next sitting. 


Order stands. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—NOTICE OF MEETING 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, Senator Lamon- 
tagne has asked me to announce tonight that the Special 
Committee of the Senate on Science Policy will meet 
tomorrow, Wednesday, February 4, when the Senate rises, 
to discuss industrial research and development. The wit- 
ness will be the Honourable C. M. Drury, Minister of State 
for Science and Technology. The notices for this meeting 
have, of course, already been sent to honourable senators. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, earlier this 
evening the Leader of the Opposition asked about the 
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business of the Senate for the remainder of the week. The 
information now available is rather incomplete. However, 
tomorrow we will be dealing with Bill C-41, respecting the 
stabilization of net proceeds from the production and sale 
of western grain and to amend certain statutes in conse- 
quence thereof. On Thursday we will be dealing with Bill 
C-71, to amend the Criminal Code and to make related 
amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the Immigration 
Act and the Parole Act. Consideration of these bills should 


occupy a good deal of the Senate’s time for the remainder 
of the week. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask what is the intention of the 
government with respect to the present session? What are 
the bills the government would like Parliament to pass 
before a new session is started, remembering that this one 
began about a year and a half ago? 


Senator Perrault: All I can say is that the inscrutable 
legislative pattern will be unfolding shortly. 


Senator Flynn: Like the rest. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of text of Joint Communiqué issued by Presi- 
dent Echeverria and Prime Minister Trudeau on Janu- 
ary 25, 1976, in Mexico City. 


Copies of text of Joint Communiqué signed by 
Prime Minister Castro and Prime Minister Trudeau in 
Havana, January 29, 1976. 


Copies of Joint Communiqué issued by President 
Pérez and Prime Minister Trudeau following the visit 
by the Prime Minister of Canada to Venezuela, Janu- 
ary 29 to February 2, 1976. 


Senator Flynn: How do the communiqués compare? 


Senator Perrault: They are all excellent documents. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


COMMENCEMENT DATE OF AMENDMENTS—ORDER OF THE 
SENATE OF DECEMBER 8, 1975 RESCINDED AND NEW DATE 
AUTHORIZED 


Senator Molson, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 47(2), moved: 


That the Order of the Senate of December 8, 1975, 
that the amendments to the Rules of the Senate con- 
tained in the Report of the Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders, dated October 29, 1975, and 
adopted by the Senate on November 26, 1975, shall 
come into force on the first day of the Second Session 
of the Thirtieth Parliament, be rescinded; and 


That the said amendments shall come into force on 
March 1, 1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, if I may, I will give a brief 
word of explanation. I think we all remember that in 
December when the original motion was passed we 
thought that Parliament would reassemble in January, 
then prorogue and that a new session would probably start 
right away, which would have been before now. I believe 
that was the generally accepted rumour, shall I say, of the 
times. 


It now seems not impossible that this session will contin- 
ue until late in this spring or summer, in which case it is 
possible that the amended rules might not become effec- 
tive until next September or October. For that reason it 
seemed to be reasonable, and perhaps wise, to suggest that 


the new rules, which have already gone to the printers, 
should become effective on March 1. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


STORM DAMAGE—POSSIBILITY OF FEDERAL AID—QUESTION 
@ (1410) 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, as most of you are 
aware, the Atlantic Provinces were struck at about noon 
on Monday by a hurricane which caused a great deal of 
damage to public and private property. The city of Saint 
John, which I represent, was completely blacked out, com- 
pletely isolated. There was no power and no communica- 
tion except by ham radio. The most frightening aspect of 
the storm was that families were without heat and cooking 
facilities for upwards of 24 hours. In some areas these 
conditions still existed at noon today. Large sections of the 
city are still without power and heat. 


Iam told that damage to property in New Brunswick has 
been estimated at about $20 million, but that has not been 
confirmed. The damage in Saint John alone may run to $5 
million or $6 million. During the storm, roofs were lifted or 
torn off, walls collapsed, windows were blown out, steel 
girders in new construction were twisted, ships broke their 
moorings, and in all areas commercial establishments had 
to shut down. All businesses were completely unable to 
function on Monday and Tuesday, though many are start- 
ing to get back to normal today. 


I understand that yesterday the Premier of New Bruns- 
wick, accompanied by the Director of the Emergency 
Measures Organization, visited Saint John. I do not know 
whether the area has been declared a disaster area, but I 
am informed that the New Brunswick cabinet met this 
morning and discussed the matter. 


My question to the Leader of the Government is this: 
Has the Government of New Brunswick declared this par- 
ticular area, and possibly other areas within the province, 
a disaster area? If so, has the Government of New Bruns- 
wick informed the Government of Canada of its decision 
so that the latter may also make assessments of damage to 
businesses and individuals for the purpose of providing 
relief to those affected? As I understand it, every individu- 
al in the city and surrounding areas has been affected. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as the honour- 
able senator has observed, it is a requirement, before feder- 
al intervention by way of assistance in matters of this kind 
may take place, that the provincial government declare the 
emergency to be beyond its resources, at which time a 
formal request for assistance is directed by that province 
to the federal government. 
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I think we all appreciate the graphic description given us 
by Senator Riley of the very serious effects of the storm 
which caused so much damage, particularly in the Mari- 
time Provinces. I have no information as yet that any 
official request for assistance has been received, but I have 
no doubt that should such a request for assistance arrive, 
sympathetic attention will be given to it. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF SENATORS 
MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I am not sure if this 
is the appropriate time to ask this question, or whether I 
should wait until Order No. 4 is called. 


Senator Croll was not in the chamber yesterday when a 
question was raised by the Leader of the Opposition about 
this order when Senator Petten asked that it stand until 
March 2. In my view my question is a very important one, 
and I prefer to raise it now. At what time may we expect 
further consideration of Order No. 4? This was a motion 
brought forward by the Honourable Senator Perrault, the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. My reason for 
asking the question is very simple. I regard this as a very 
important motion. 


Senator Perrault: I yield to our distinguished colleague, 
Senator Croll. 


Senator Croll: As a matter of fact, if the honourable 
senator is ready to proceed, we can proceed with it today. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
refer to supplementary remarks by one of our distin- 
guished colleagues, Senator Forsey, last night relating to 
his original question of December 20, 1975. I hope that this 
may conclude the dialogue, which has been rather 
interesting. 

His question was as to the means by which family 
allowance payments would be kept at the present level, 
and I should like to take this opportunity to provide some 
further information. 

I am informed that the Family Allowances Act (1973) 
provides for a mandatory indexing of family allowance 
payments “as prescribed.” The indexing is prescribed 
through regulations pursuant to the act, and regulations 
currently in effect say that the increase in family allow- 
ance payments to match the cost of living increase during 
the preceding year was to be effective January 1, 1976. 
Therefore, there is now in existence a regulation providing 
for the cost of living increase to the family allowances. 

However, in a practical sense, Mr. Chrétien, the Presi- 
dent of Treasury Board, in his remarks of December 18, 
1975, to the House of Commons regarding budget cuts 
indicated that the Family Allowances Act would be 
amended in the resumed session to reflect a suspension for 
one year of the indexing of family allowance payments and 
that such legislation would have a retroactive effect. It is 
in the interests of recipients of family allowances to have a 
clear understanding of the amounts of the payment they 
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would receive over the year. Therefore, rather than make 
an overpayment during the first months of 1976, before the 
Family Allowances Act was amended, and then have the 
government hold back sufficient funds after the legislation 
was passed to collect the overpayment, it was thought 
wiser to give recipients the assurance of the 12 equal 
monthly payments of family allowance. 


I hope that the foregoing information has dealt fully 
with Senator Forsey’s question when he asked about the 
“precise” legislative or other means that would be 
employed to suspend the indexing of family allowance 
payments. 


Senator Flynn: A very interesting answer. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
COMMITTEE MEETING CANCELLED 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, I wish to announce that the 
meeting of the Special Senate Committee on Science 
Policy which was to have taken place this afternoon has 
been cancelled due to unforeseen circumstances. 


HALIFAX RELIEF COMMISSION PENSION 
CONTINUATION BILL 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Norrie for the second reading of Bill 
C-78, to repeal an act respecting the Halifax Relief Com- 
mission and to authorize the continuation of pensions, 
grants or allowances paid by the Halifax Relief 
Commission. 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, as I 
intimated briefly last evening, I wish to make some com- 
ments in respect of this bill, but I want to make it very 
clear from the beginning that I support the bill. Therefore I 
do not rise for the purpose of asking anyone to oppose it. 
The suggestions I have to make are for future consider- 
ation, or for present consideration and future action, as the 
case may be. 


I thought I might give the house a few more facts about 
the matter, not in any way to contradict what was said by 
the honourable senator from Colchester-Cumberland 
(Senator Norrie) last evening, but rather as an amplifica- 
tion thereof. 

As the honourable senator said, those involved in receiv- 
ing benefits from this fund in December 1975 numbered 65. 
The ages of these 65 people, in groups, are as follows: seven 
are in their fifties, 25 in their sixties, 23 in their seventies, 
and 10 in their eighties. As to categories of people, one is a 
dependant of a person killed in the explosion; five are 
widows of persons killed; nine are suffering from general 
disability due to injuries received in the explosion; 11 are 
blind; and 39 are partially blind, many having lost com- 
pletely the sight of one eye. 

@ (1420) 
Perhaps in passing it is worth noting that this high 


proportion of people who have had their eyesight affected 
reflects some indication of what happened on December 6, 
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1917. There was such a terrific explosion that the glass in 
windows of buildings and residences was not only broken 
but was flung or thrown in such a vigorous manner as to 
cause many of the casualties, including some of the fatali- 
ties and cases of blindness. 


This fund was established, as was said last evening, as a 
result of the compassion and generosity of governments, 
including those of Canada, Nova Scotia and other prov- 
inces, private persons in all parts of Canada and the United 
States and, particularly, the New England States. Pay- 
ments have been made ever since the fund was established 
during the year after the explosion, and much of the money 
was expended on the rehabilitation of the very badly 
damaged area of Halifax. I am informed by the authorities 
of the Halifax Relief Commission that, effective January 1, 
1976, the rates being paid are as follows: the one dependant 
I mentioned receives $119.44 per month; the five widows 
each receive $199.44; and the nine suffering from general 
disability receive a monthly payment of from $40 to $290, 
depending upon the degree or percentage of disability 
assessed in the individual cases. The 11 blind persons 
receive payments in the range of $265 to $422 per month, 
depending upon their circumstances. The 39 who are par- 
tially blind each receive $99.02 per month. 


Honourable senators, I am informed, although I cannot 
confirm it from my own first-hand knowledge, that these 
rates are generally below those paid to pensionable persons 
in similar circumstances in connection with service in the 
armed forces in time of war. One of the submissions which 
I propose to make is that this inequality should no longer 
be permitted to exist. 


Consider for a moment how these deaths and injuries 
came about. When the explosion occurred, Canada and 
Canadians had then been heavily involved for something 
over three years in the greatest cataclysm of battle the 
world had ever known. Halifax was the main Canadian 
port through which Canadian men and women and muni- 
tions and supplies left Canada to become part of this 
country’s great war effort overseas. Munitions of all kinds 
were stored in the area in great quantities, not only for 
shipment overseas but for many other uses. From the early 
days of the war until its end, the citizens of the Halifax- 
Dartmouth area were continuously exposed, 24 hours a 
day, to the danger which became a terrible reality on 
December 6, 1917. 


In the morning of that day two ocean-going ships, both 
connected with the war effort, were moving toward each 
other in that part of Halifax harbour known as The Nar- 
rows. One of the ships was laden with a cargo of dangerous 
and volatile high explosives. Through an error in naviga- 
tion, which I believe has never been completely explained, 
the two ships collided and, despite the gallant efforts of 
many people to prevent it, the munitions cargo exploded 
shortly after 9 o’clock in the morning. The force of the 
blast is generally acknowledged to have been far greater 
than any other blast resulting from the act of man until the 
explosion of the atomic bombs near the end of the Second 
World War. 

The great majority of the casualties—last night the fig- 
ures of 10,000 injured and 1,635 killed were given— 
occurred in a matter of a few seconds, much more quickly, 
I believe, than I can say “occurred in a matter of a few 


[Senator Smith (Colchester )] 


seconds.” I doubt whether so many casualties have ever 
occurred in such a short time in the bloodiest battles of any 
war until the atomic bomb explosions to which I have 
already referred. 

Honourable senators, having given a brief and inade- 
quate outline of the facts and surrounding circumstances, I 
should like to draw your attention to two provisions of the 
bill now under consideration. 


Clause 5(4) provides: 


No payment shall be paid out... in excess of the 
amount of the balance to the credit of the Account. 


That is, to the credit of the account established in the 
accounts of the Canadian government when this fund is 
transferred to it, which means that it is necessary that the 
pensions be kept within the amount of the fund and within 
the individual amounts which can be calculated actuarially 
to bring about that situation. 


Clause 6 of the bill provides that when no further 
amounts will be required for payment out of the fund, the 
Gevernment of Canada, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia, may transfer any balance remaining 
in the account to a provincial or municipal body in Nova 
Scotia for the continued rehabilitation of the area of Hali- 
fax that was damaged by the explosion. 


There are two points that I wish to emphasize and bring 
to the attention of the Governments of Canada and Nova 
Scotia for consideration in the future. I have said that of 
the 65 people now eligible for benefits, 11 are blind and 39 
are partially blind. That means that 50 out of a total of 65 
persons are receiving benefits because of injury to their 
sight, or nearly 78 per cent of the total. 


There is in Halifax a school for the blind which is 
devoted entirely to helping those whose sight is seriously 
deficient and which never has more money than it requires 
to carry on this very necessary and beneficial work. If 
there should, at the last, be a balance reraaining in the 
fund, it would appear to me to be in harmony with the 
general objects of the fund to provide that any such bal- 
ance be transferred to the school for the blind, or its 
successors, to assist in carrying on its work. 


My second point is that those casualties were suffered in 
the course of a war in which Canada and her allies par- 
ticipated, just as casualties were suffered by members of 
the armed forces. Now, as those casualties, and the depend- 
ants of those who were killed, move on into the senior 
years of their lives, I submit that this fact should be 
recognized by raising the benefits to the level received by 
war veterans and their dependants. 

Such an increase may, of course, exhaust the fund while 
there are still persons entitled to receive benefits, and this 
would require some money from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund outside the account itself; but surely, in the ordinary 
course of events, it would seem likely that any such 
requirement from the Consolidated Revenue Fund would 
be relatively insignificant. 

@ (1430) 


Therefore, I respectfully urge the federal government 
and the Government of Nova Scotia to examine carefully 
these two suggestions which, I believe, are in harmony 
with the spirit of the fund, in harmony with the spirit of 
fairness, and not inconsistent with any generally accepted 
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principle of law. I respectfully suggest that in their con- 
sideration they contemplate the possibility of amending 
this legislation, and any legislation that may be passed in 
the Province of Nova Scotia relative to the matter, to take 
into account these two points. 


In the meantime, as I indicated earlier, I intend to vote 
for this bill and I urge all honourable senators to do the 
same. 


Senator Croll: May I ask the honourable senator a ques- 
tion? What is the history of the augmenting of the fund 
from time to time? Have the original allowances been 
increased and, if so, by how much? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It is my recollection that 
the fund was built up over a period of a relatively short 
number of years after 1917, and that there has been no 
augmenting of the fund except, of course, such as could be 
obtained from interest or capital appreciation of 
investments. 


Senator Croll: I am referring to the augmenting of the 
individual allowances provided by the fund. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): As Senator Norrie pointed 
out last evening, there was an increase of 11.3 per cent, 
effective on January 1 of this year, to take into account the 
rise in the consumer price index which had occurred in 
1975, and I believe that over the years there have been 
occasional adjustments in that respect. 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Norrie speaks now, her speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, there are no fur- 
ther comments I wish to make on this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Norrie moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-41, respecting the stabilization of net proceeds 
from the production and sale of western grain and to 
amend certain statutes in consequence thereof. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-41 has been before 
Parliament for some considerable time. It was originally 
introduced and given first reading in the other place on 
December 4, 1974. Since that time, it has been considerably 
modified, and only now reaches this chamber. 


Prior to the bill’s reaching the Senate, the Agriculture 
Committee of the other place spent considerable time dis- 
cussing it, and also in travelling across that part of Canada 
which will be affected by it. It is my view that the measure 
before us today is much improved as a result of the travels 
of the House of Commons Agriculture Committee and 
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their having heard representations from those people who 
will be most directly affected by it, namely, the farmers. 


Bill C-41 provides a program to deal with the historical 
fact that income from grains and oilseeds on the Prairies 
has alternately zoomed to high levels for short periods of 
time, and then plummeted to very low levels for, in most 
cases, extended periods of time. 


If one were to produce a chart of the income from cereal 
grains produced on the Prairies, it would be found to be 
pretty consistent throughout the history of cereal grain 
production. It would show sharp peaks from time to time 
and then drop off rapidly to very low levels, which, as I 
said a moment ago, extended over a considerably longer 
period of time. 


This instability of income has meant a long history—as a 
matter of fact, it is the complete history—of the boom-and- 
bust cycle on the Prairies. This not only affected the 
farmers but, as their incomes rose sharply and then 
dropped drastically, the business community of the prairie 
region was also affected. The rural communities, the mu- 
nicipalities, and the prairie economy generally, have suf- 
fered because of this. 


Even the revenues of provinces like Saskatchewan have 
been drastically affected by this boom-and-bust cycle in 
the economy of the prairie farmers. I suggest that it has 
even affected the revenues of the Government of Canada. 
It has affected the Government of Canada in that sales of 
cereal grains play a large part in our foreign trade, and 
over the years have been a major item in our trade 
balances. 


For these reasons, in my view at least, Bill C-41 is of 
major interest and concern not only to prairie farmers, but 
to prairie people and I suggest, to the people of Canada 
generally. 


This instability in agricultural income was identified by 
the Western Economic Opportunity Conference, which was 
held in Calgary in 1973, as the central problem in Western 
Canada. The Western Grain Stabilization Bill is designed 
to stabilize grain income on the Prairies by eliminating the 
sudden and sharp income declines that have so often cha- 
racterized grain sales in the past. The sudden income 
slumps of the past resulted, in the main, from declining 
grain prices or the constriction on markets, chiefly export 
markets, or both. Rising production costs contributed to 
the tight economic position as prices and markets fell. 
Grain production is, in many cases, influenced by this 
cycle, and I suggest that this is not a healthy situation, 
when plantings of cereal crops are sometimes hindered 
because of price patterns over a recent period of time. 


The basic concept of the plan under Bill C-41 is to create 
a fund, made up of contributions by producers and the 
federal government, to be used to maintain the net cash 
flow to prairie grain producers from grain sales at the level 
of the average of the previous five-year period. Prairie 
grain producers will contribute to the western grain stabi- 
lization account two per cent of their gross receipts, up toa 
maximum of $25,000, from six major grains and oilseeds 
produced on the Prairies, namely, wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
flax and rapeseed. The maximum producer payment into 
the fund would be $500 per year, which is two per cent of 
the eligible sales of $25,000. The federal government will 
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put into the western grain stabilization account $2 for 
every $1 contributed by the producers. 


@ (1440) 


Contributions by producers are tax deductible as a farm- 
ing expense, as far as income purposes are concerned, and 
they are to be deducted at the country elevator at the time 
of delivery. The Canadian Wheat Board will automatically 
make remittances on interim and final payments up to the 
maximum level of contributions. In other words, if a 
farmer has not delivered sufficient to make his maximum 
contribution of $500, then deductions will be made from 
the final payments which are made by the Canadian Wheat 
Board to the farmers. Participating producers may, in 
authorized circumstances, remit levies on sales to feed lots 
and the seed trade, and also on crop insurance claims. 


Contributions to the account by producers can be credit- 
ed to their estates, a trust or, in the case of a sale of the 
farm, to a new owner. I will deal with that point more fully 
a little later on. 


As soon as the producer has contributed his maximum of 
$500, he will receive an endorsement on his permit book so 
that no further deductions will be made. Included in a 
producer’s book of gross cash receipts are the following: all 
cash receipts from sales to the Canadian Wheat Board; all 
cash receipts for sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and 
rapeseed to authorized elevators, feed mills and feed lots; 
all crop insurance payments and other specified payments 
received by the producer; and all sales of seed grain 
through commercial outlets. 


Final payments, being the difference between the initial 
payment made by the Canadian Wheat Board and the final 
realized price that the Canadian Wheat Board receives on 
the sale of grain, are included as cash receipts for the first 
full calendar year following the crop year for which pay- 
ment is made. 


I shall deal now with the method by which payments 
will be made out of the fund. Whenever the eligible net 
cash flow to prairie producers from grain sales falls below 
the previous five-year average, payments will be made 
directly to producers in proportion to their contributions. 
The net cash flow, for any given year, is the difference 
between the total gross receipts from the sale of prairie 
grain for that year and the total cash costs to the pro- 
ducers. The eligible receipts are all those grain receipts 
under the $25,000 maximum from those participating in the 
plan. The eligible net cash flow is the net cash flow multi- 
plied by the ratio of eligible gross cash receipts to the total 
cash receipts. 


For example, if, in any calendar year, the total gross 
sales of these six prairie grain products amounted to $2.5 
billion, and the total cash costs of production for that 
calendar year was set at $1 billion, this would mean that 
the net cash flow for the calendar year would be $1.5 
billion. The eligible net cash flow for that calendar year is 
estimated at $1.2 billion. If this eligible net cash flow is 
higher than the average for the previous five years, no 
payment is made out of the fund. On the other hand, if the 
eligible net cash flow is less, by one per cent or more, than 
the previous five-year average, a payout is made to pro- 
ducers from the fund. The total amount paid out of the 
fund will be the difference between the year’s eligible net 

[Senator McDonald] 


cash flow and the average eligible net cash flow for the 
previous five years. 


Included in calculating the cash costs of production will 
be such expenses as property taxes, tools and equipment, 
fuel, tires, tubes, anti-freeze, licences, insurance, and spare 
parts; cash outlays for fertilizer, seed, pesticides, herbi- 
cides, et cetera; farm building maintenance, hydro and 
telephone, insurance premiums, custom work and hired 
labour. 


Whenever this net cash flow from grain sales drops 
below the previous five-year average, the fund will trigger 
a payment large enough to keep the total flow to the 
Prairies of net cash from grain sales at the five-year 
average. 


Each producer will share in the payment, in the ratio of 
his contributions in the current three-year period—that is, 
the current year plus the previous two—to the total contri- 
butions of all other participating producers. 


No farmer will be forced to participate in the plan. A 
farmer who does not wish to participate in the plan may 
choose to remain out of it in the initial three-year period. 
Producers will have three years from the time it becomes 
effective—that is, to January 1, 1979—to elect not to par- 
ticipate in the program, if they so choose. 


Should a producer elect to enter the plan at any time 
after having opted out, he may do so, as a conditional 
participant for three years—an option that is available 
only once. In the event of a payout under the program, 
conditional participants will be subject to a 10 per cent 
penalty. 


Any new producer, who begins farming at some time in 
the future, will have the same opportunity for a three-year 
period from the year in which he begins to farm. 


Where a producer decides not to participate in the plan 
in the first of the three optional years available to him, all 
levies paid by him into the fund will be returned and he 
will not be eligible to share in any payouts. If a producer 
opts out in the second or third year of these optional years, 
all levies paid in the year in which he opted out would be 
refunded to him, but he would retain an interest in the 
fund for the other year or years, and would share in any 
payout to the extent of his contributions still remaining in 
the plan. 


When a farmer decides to retire or wishes to sell his 
operation, he has two alternative options which he may 
exercise at his choice in connection with the equity he has 
built up in the fund. 


On the one hand, he may decide to sell his interest in the 
fund as an asset of his farming enterprise. Fully paid-up 
participation in the fund will clearly be an item of value, 
and under the plan this interest will be assignable in law 
to the new purchaser of the farm. On the other hand, the 
farmer upon retirement or sale may wish to retain full 
interest in the fund for himself. If he does so, he will be 
entitled to share proportionately in any payout which may 
be made in the last year in which he contributed levies or 
in the two succeeding years. After this latter time, how- 
ever, his interest will have expired. 


To be eligible to participate in the program, a person 
must be an actual producer and a Canadian citizen or 
landed immigrant. In the case of a corporation, the corpo- 
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ration must establish to the satisfaction of the government 
that more than 50 per cent of its shares are owned by 
persons who are Canadian citizens or landed immigrants. 


The bill provides for the creation of a five-member advi- 
sory committee of farmers or their representatives, to 
advise on the administration of the plan. The costs of 
administering the plan will be borne entirely by the feder- 
al government. No administrative costs will be deducted 
from the fund. The federal treasury guarantees the solven- 
cy of the western grain stabilization fund. If, in the event 
of continuous heavy draws, the fund becomes exhausted, 
the federal government will lend it whatever sums are 
required. The federal government will pay interest on the 
fund at all times it is in a surplus position. Similarly, 
interest will be charged to the fund if it is ever in a deficit 
position. 


The plan is not really a guaranteed income scheme. It is 
designed to protect grain producers from sudden slumps 
that have characterized the past. The plan will protect 
grain farmers from drops in grain prices, slumps in mar- 
kets, widespread Prairie crop failure and rising costs of 
production, or any combination of these. It will stabilize 
grain incomes on the Prairies, and contribute significantly 
to the stability of Prairie economies. 


I want to repeat what I said a moment ago, that this 
western grain stabilization plan will be administered at 
the sole expense of the federal government. The federal 
government will contribute $2 for every $1 that is con- 
tributed by the producer. The plan represents a major 
commitment by the federal government to Prairie agricul- 
ture and to the economy of all the western provinces. 


@ (1450) 


Lengthy consultations have taken place over several 
months—as a matter of fact over a year—with farm organi- 
zations, the grain trade and provincial governments. Many 
suggestions from these consultations have been incorpo- 
rated into this program to ensure that it is the best possible 
program, and that it truly reflects the interests of grain 
producers who are the mainstay and strength of Prairie 
economic stability. 


Honourable senators, I have dealt only with the principle 
of the bill. I hope that the bill will receive second reading 
in due course. If it does, it is my intention to move that it 
be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, at which time its details can be discussed thoroughly. 
I am sure that the Minister of Agriculture and officials of 
his department will be present at that time to answer any 
questions concerning contributions to the fund and the 
manner in which the fund is built up, and the manner in 
which payments can be made out of the fund. 


It is my belief that the bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion—that of bringing some stability to the grain producers 
of western Canada and to every one who lives in western 
Canada. Moreover, as I said earlier, it affects not only the 
Prairie region but Canada generally, especially in respect 
of the important role which sales of wheat and other cereal 
grains play in terms of ameliorating the balance of pay- 
ments problems we so often have to face in our external 
trade. 


I commend the bill to your favourable consideration. 


Senator Bell: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question which, I am afraid, I ask out of ignorance? How 
will the grain producers share in the fund? Is this to be 
vested in the producer, or in the land? For instance, if a 
farmer, who was growing wheat in Saskatchewan and had 
shares in the fund, decided to sell that particular property 
and raise a different type of grain crop in the Peace River 
district, would his share remain with him, or would it 
remain with the land that he sold to another farmer who 
was growing the same type of crop? 


Senator McDonald: There are two options open to him 
under the bill. He could sell the equity he had built up in 
the fund as an asset to whoever purchases the particular 
holding on which he was producing wheat in Saskatche- 
wan. In this case, the money he had paid into the fund 
would be an asset which could be sold along with the farm. 
Alternatively, he could retain that interest for himself, in 
which case he would sell the farm less the fund asset he 
had built up. If he goes to another area in the Prairie 
region and begins to produce another crop, he is able to 
carry that asset with him. Then, in the event that a pay- 
ment is made in the next few years, he would be able to 
draw out that payment, regardless of whether he is still on 
the old farm or a new one. 


Senator Yuzyk: Would Senator McDonald permit 
another question? Would he kindly explain why this act is 
to be administered by the Canadian Wheat Board? As this 
appears to be an income insurance scheme, it would appear 
more logical for it to be administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Senator McDonald: I cannot speak for the Canadian 
Wheat Board or for the Department of Agriculture, but 
perhaps the reason it is being administered by the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board is that the vast majority of sales of Prairie 
grains are made through the Canadian Wheat Board and it, 
to a large extent, would be the collecting agency. Whether 
that is the reason or not, I do not know. As I said earlier, I 
expect the minister responsible for the Canadian Wheat 
Board will be present when the committee considers this 
bill, and I suggest you ask him that question. 


Senator Sparrow: Is there not a western grain stabiliza- 
tion administration that handles the administration? I 
think the Canadian Wheat Board will be concerned only 
with the fund. As I understand it, there is a separate 
administration which will handle the plan. 


Senator McDonald: I think you are right. As I said 
earlier, the Canadian Wheat Board is involved because it is 
the major collecting agency owing to the fact that the vast 
majority of cereal grains goes through its hands. But, as I 
have said, the minister is more able to answer that particu- 
lar question than I, and I suggest that Senator Yuzyk pose 
it to him. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator 
answer a further question? Is the money which a farmer 
may receive from the fund subject to income tax? 

Senator McDonald: Are you referring to a payment 
from the fund? 


Senator Buckwold: Yes. 


Senator McDonald: Yes, such payments are subject to 
income tax. 
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Senator Buckwold: So the federal government would be 
getting a fair share of its money back through income tax. 


Senator McDonald: I suppose that would depend on the 
individual farmer and his tax bracket. But, payments out 
of the fund are certainly taxable, in just the same way that 
contributions to the fund are deductible in the year they 
are made. 


On motion of Senator Yuzyk, debate adjourned. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF SENATORS 


MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 

That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to examine and report upon the privileges and 
immunities that apply to members of the Senate 
within the precincts of the Senate, and the powers of 
the Speaker in respect thereof.—(Honourable Senator 
Croll). 

Senator Croll: Honourable senators, when I last spoke to 
this motion, which did not originate with me, I said that I 
thought it would be inappropriate to proceed with it. 
Despite the fact that it is an important motion, I still think 
it is inappropriate to proceed with it. Nevertheless, I will 
yield to any member of the Senate who wishes to speak at 
this time. 


Senator Flynn: In that case let the question be put. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, do you 
wish the question put? 


Senator Flynn: If Senator Croll does not intend to speak 
to the motion, and if no one else wishes to speak, then let 
the question be put. 


Senator Croll: I believe Senator Rowe intimated earlier 
today that he wished to proceed with this matter. 


Senator Flynn: Are you then asking that the order stand 
in the name of Senator Rowe? 


Senator Croll: No. I said I would let it stand in my name. 


Senator Flynn: But apparently you have nothing else to 
say on the matter. 


Senator Croll: But someone else may have. 


Senator Flynn: If someone else has something to say, 
then let him adjourn the debate. 


Senator Croll: I wish to adjourn this debate at this time 
on the understanding that it is open for any honourable 
senator to continue. 


Senator Flynn: Very good. Is there anyone else? 
Senator Croll: There may be. 


Senator Flynn: If we do not know, then the question 
should be put. 


Senator Croll: There may be tomorrow. 
[Senator McDonald.] 


Senator Langlois: It is quite possible that some senators 
who are not present at this moment may wish to speak to 
this motion tomorrow. 


Senator Flynn: Then let the Whip on the other side 
adjourn the debate, but if no one else wants to speak, then 
the question should be put. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I move the 


adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Flynn: Will that be an advancement of the 
situation in any way? 
On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK— 
DEBATE CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 4, 1975, 
the debate on the inquiry of Senator McDonald calling the 
attention of the Senate to the Twenty-first Annual Session 
of the North Atlantic Assembly, held in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, from 21st to 26th September, 1975, and in particular 
to the discussions and proceedings of the Session and the 
participation therein of the delegation from Canada. 


Hon. Paul C. Lafond: Honourable senators, owing to the 
long lapse of time, the question of the Twenty-first Annual 
Session of the North Atlantic Assembly would seem a trifle 
stale. For that reason, I intend to suggest, if no one else 
wishes to speak on the subject, that it be dropped from the 
Order Paper. Before doing that, however, I should like to 
make just a few observations. 


First of all, I should like to congratulate, for their useful, 
interesting and informative contributions to this debate, 
my colleagues who attended that Session—Senator A. H. 
McDonald and Senator Paul Yuzyk. I could pick up again a 
number of arguments I made last year, but I do not think it 
is necessary to do so at this time. 


@ (1500) 


Senator McDonald’s intervention touched on our contri- 
bution to NATO defence. Of course, we must keep in mind 
at all times that NATO was brought into being to accom- 
plish some of the things that the United Nations at that 
time could not accomplish, and possibly cannot accomplish 
even now. Since the inception of NATO it has been 
thought—and this was brought forward by Canada—that 
probably much more should be done in the field of political 
and economic cooperation. Of course, with the accession to 
the European Economic Community of a few more NATO 
countries, the majority of the members of that organiza- 
tion feel, and perhaps rightly so, that their contribution to 
greater political and economic stability in this world can 
be accomplished more effectively through the European 
Economic Community than through NATO. So, for the 
next little while, at least, we will probably have to give 
more attention to the defence aspects of that organization. 
I would like to come back to that in a moment, if I may. 


I am grateful to Senator Yuzyk for putting on record the 
full text of the recommendations and resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly. I particularly want to direct the atten- 
tion of honourable senators to that part of the resolutions 
and recommendations emanating from the Scientific Com- 
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mittee, to which I was assigned last fall. This is one of the 
aspects of the NATO operation which is not by any means 
secret, and which provides excellent public relations on a 
worldwide basis for NATO. 


Focusing on one particular point, and without going into 
detail, I would like to refer to the subcommittee of the 
Scientific Committee, which is called the Subcommittee on 
the Major Concerns of Modern Society, where quite a bit 
of research on a variety of those concerns is being carried 
out by teams of countries. At the moment there are 18 such 
teams conducting research on energy, geo-thermal activity, 
conservation, pollution, and so on. Eighteen different sub- 
jects are being dealt with, Canada being directly involved 
in six of them. I refer honourable senators to what has 
already been put on record. 

Also for the record I would like to mention at this point 
the fact that the Secretary General of NATO, Mr. Joseph 
Luns, was in Ottawa last evening, the guest at a dinner 
given by the Canadian members of the North Atlantic 
Assembly. We had, as we are wont to say, a full and frank 
exchange of views. The Secretary General was good 
enough to field questions, to which he replied very candid- 
ly, and we got the feeling that his views on Canada’s 
contribution to the defence aspects of NATO are much less 
acerbic than they were six months or so ago. 


Senator Flynn: Thank God. 


Senator Lafond: Thank God, and, to some extent, thank 
the government also, because the views of the government 
have changed considerably in the last six months. 


Senator Flynn: That is exactly what I was referring to. 


Senator Lafond: The approach and the views of the 
government with regard to this country’s defence contribu- 
tions to NATO, with regard to the acquisition of material, 
and with regard to the development of new defence poli- 
cies respecting not only NATO but other defence commit- 
ments of this country, have evolved considerably over the 
last six months. 


Senator Flynn: Bravo. 


Senator Lafond: It seems to me that we are learning of 
this from statements by the Minister of National Defence, 
and other spokesmen speaking on behalf of the govern- 
ment of Canada, that have been made abroad. Hardly any 
such statements have been made in Parliament, but some 
have been. Those that were made in Parliament, I submit, 
were made in the other house. It is my contention that in 
this house, representing the generation that we do, there is 
a great reservoir of experience, knowledge and interest in 
the field of matters military. On both sides and in every 
corner of the house I see a good number of people who 
were senior officers, and who, though against their wish, 
waged war, knew what it was, is, and is going to be, and it 
seems to me that we do not have enough opportunity to be 
informed about, or to be in a position to discuss, defence 
policy with our government, whatever its political appella- 
tion may be. 

I suggest, therefore, honourable senators, that through 
discussions between the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, the Leader of the Opposition in the Senate, and the 
chairman of our Foreign Affairs Committee, some means 
should be devised by which the Minister of National 


Defence could appear periodically before that committee, 
either in public or in camera, so that we may have brief- 
ings, and full and frank discussions, on what our defence 
situation is, where we are going in this regard, and how we 
are going to get there. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not want 
to delay the conclusion of this debate. I would merely like 
to commend Senator Lafond for having said that the gov- 
ernment has changed its attitude towards NATO in recent 
months. 


From the time the present Prime Minister came to office 
in 1968 up until only recently, Canada’s attitude towards 
NATO was, to say the least, unenthusiastic. I remember 
well a 1968 meeting of the parliamentarians from NATO 
countries where the climate was one of uncertainty as to 
what the Canadian position would be towards NATO. 


I congratulate.Senator Lafond also on his suggestion 
that the minister be asked to appear before the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have reason to 
take a vital interest in this alliance, since the Senate has 
more time to do this than the other place has, and I think it 
is up to us to look into the role Canada plays in NATO. 

With regard to the government’s recent change in atti- 
tude concerning NATO, I wonder if Senator McDonald 
would agree that this might have come about as a reaction 
to the tacties of the U.S.S.R. and its allies, willing or 
unwilling, who, for the past year or so, have been trying to 
win diplomatic victories by aligning themselves with the 
Third World on all possible occasions. I am thinking, for 
example, of the resolutions adopted in London by the IPU 
with reference to the Middle East, and the resolution 
adopted at the United Nations with regard to Zionism, and 
other incidents of the same kind, in which the countries of 
the Warsaw Pact have consistently used the tension in the 
Middle East, and the attitudes of the Third World, to try to 
isolate the western nations, and especially those belonging 
to NATO. This trend, which to me is quite obvious, sug- 
gests that the NATO alliance is more than ever needed for 
the purpose of defending Canada; in fact, for defending 
civilization, because there will be no winner of a third 
world war. 

@ (1510) 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
appreciate very much, as I think we all do, the contribution 
to the discussion on foreign affairs made by the Leader of 
the Opposition. Canadian foreign policy, since 1968, has 
been one of prudence and diligence in pursuit of peaceful 
initiatives around the world. This has been consistent, I 
think, with the record of Canadian governments for many, 
many years— 


Senator Flynn: Not everybody thinks that. 


Senator Perrault: —including that period when the 
present Leader of the Opposition in this chamber served 
with distinction in an earlier government. 


The increase in Canadian support for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization does not mark a radical departure 
from the pattern established by the government in the past 
and by preceding governments. 

The Leader of the Opposition has alleged certain efforts 
by members of the “Warsaw Bloc” to exploit situations 
around the world. I think the government’s position is that, 
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while we must be on guard for our community of interests, 
we should at the same time proceed in the spirit of détente 
to open new initiatives with many countries of the world. 
It should be remembered that in the 1950s, when the 
Leader of the Opposition served with another government, 
relations were established with the new Government of 
Cuba, for example, and the Right Honourable John Diefen- 
baker was very active in the pursuit of new initiatives 
with the new Cuban government and Premier Fidel 
Castro. Down through the years, despite our ideological 
differences with various countries of the world, successive 


Canadian governments have engaged in constructive 
efforts toward détente with many types of philosophies 
and many types of governments while at the same time 
maintaining the paramount importance of Canadian 
interests. 


Senator Flynn: Not NATO. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Since no other honourable sena- 
tor wishes to participate, this inquiry is considered as 
having been debated. 


Debate concluded. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corpora- 
tion, including its accounts and financial statements 
certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1975, pursuant to section 33 of the 
Freshwater Fish Marketing Act, Chapter F-13, and 
sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of contracts between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipalities of Parkdale and Sher- 
wood, Prince Edward Island, for the use or employ- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, pursuant 
to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970. (English text) 


PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT 


COMMERCIAL USE OF PICTURE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LIBRARY—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise on what I 
think may perhaps constitute a question of privilege, 
although I am not altogether sure of that. I was handed 
this afternoon by a member of the press some advertising 
matter sent out by something called “The Publishers 
Clearing House”, which I understand is an American based 
firm, and which is using as a considerable part of its 
advertising literature a picture of the parliamentary 
library. I cannot help wondering whether this is altogether 
a proper thing, and whether it is, to some extent, an 
invasion of the privileges of Parliament. 


Here, particularly, for example, is this card in the form 
of something that looks almost like a large dollar bill, 
headed “Beat Deadline Inside”, and which then states 
“Three Promptness Awards”. There is a splendid cut of the 
parliamentary library, then there is a long sort of coupon 
thing, looking like a government bond, and on each of the 
coupons there appears again this cut of the parliamentary 
library. 

Remembering the amount of dust created a few years 
ago when the Holiday Inn undertook to call itself ‘“Parlia- 
ment Hill Inn”, or something of that sort, I wonder wheth- 
er perhaps a similar point might arise here. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the honourable 
senator may have a perfectly valid point. Certainly in- 
quiries will be made to determine whether or not there has 
been a breach of privilege. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, February 10, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put, I should like, as usual, to give 
a brief summary of what we can expect for the next week. 

First, the committees. On Tuesday, the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. to 
continue its study of Canada-United States Relations. On 
Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce will sit at 9.30 a.m. to commence its 
examination of Canadian textile problems, and the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet in the 
afternoon when the Senate rises. 


@ (1410) 


In the Senate on Tuesday evening we will continue with 
the second reading debate on Bills C-41 and C-71, and 
Senator Desruisseaux will call the attention of the Senate 
to the question of total free trade as an economic consider- 
ation for Canada. 


The Report of the Standing Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, entitled: ““Canada-United States Relations— 
Volume I—The Institutional Framework of the Relation- 
ship,” will be taken into consideration by the Senate on 
Wednesday. Also on Wednesday, Senator Michaud will call 
the attention of the Senate to certain economic conditions 
existing in the Province of New Brunswick. 


As far as I have been able to ascertain, the only bill 
likely to come to us from the House of Commons next 
week is Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. This is 
also known at the Time and Reader’s Digest bill. 


Senator Flynn: Wishful thinking! 
Motion agreed to. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


STORM DAMAGE—POSSIBILITY OF FEDERAL AID—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday 
during the Question Period Senator Riley asked, in connec- 
tion with the devastating storm which caused so much 
damage in New Brunswick and other areas of the Mari- 
times a few days ago, whether the Government of New 
Brunswick had informed the Government of Canada of its 
decision to declare or not to declare the area as a disaster 
area so that the federal government might make assess- 
ments of damage to businesses and individuals for the 
purpose of providing relief to those affected. I now have 
some supplementary information to provide. 
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I am informed that the Saint John area and the Bay of 
Fundy shore area have been declared disaster areas by the 
Government of the Province of New Brunswick. At this 
time federal government representatives, through the 
Emergency Measures Organization, are in contact with 
New Brunswick government officials in order to expedite 
assessment as to the damage to personal and real property 
in the aforementioned area. 

The procedure that is followed in these cases is that the 
Premier of New Brunswick will ask the Prime Minister to 
provide federal government assistance, once an assessment 
is made of the damage in the province to both public and 
private properties. I understand that financial assistance is 
provided for uninsured risks in New Brunswick on the 
following basis: 

1. The Government of the Province of New Brunswick 
must assume the responsibility for the first dollar per 
capita of damage in New Brunswick, and this amounts 
to $680,000. 


2. For the next two dollars per capita of damage, the 
cost of compensation is shared 50 per cent provincial 
and 50 per cent federal. 

3. The next two dollars per capita of compensation is 
shared 25 per cent provincial and 75 per cent federal. 


4. Anything above that, the provincial government 

pays 10 per cent and the federal government 90 per 
cent. 

That is the formula, honourable senators, for cases of 
this kind. 


HALIFAX RELIEF COMMISSION PENSION 
CONTINUATION BILL 


THIRD READING 


Senator Norrie moved third reading of Bill C-78, to 
repeal an act respecting the Halifax Relief Commission 
and to authorize the continuation of pensions, grants or 
allowances paid by the Halifax Relief Commission. 


Motion agreed and bill read third time and passed. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION BILL 
SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator McDonald, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne), for the second 
reading of the Bill C-41, intituled: “An Act respecting 
the stabilization of net proceeds from the production 
and sale of western grain and to amend certain stat- 
utes in consequence thereof”. (Honourable Senator 
Yuzyk). 

Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I am not prepared 
at this time to proceed with the debate because certain 
materials that I have sought have reached me only now, 
and I am not prepared to incorporate them into my speech. 
Therefore, with leave, I request that this order stand, 
although I am prepared to yield to any senator who may 
wish to speak to Bill C-41 at this time. 


Order stands. 


[Senator Perrault.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-71, to amend the Criminal Code and to make related 
amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the Immigration 
Act and the Parole Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, those of us who have been 
here a little while will recall that every few years we are 
asked to consider amendments to the Criminal Code. These 
amendments are usually either procedural in nature or 
intended to cure defects in drafting. Sometimes a substan- 
tive amendment either creates a new crime or redefines 
existing criminal acts. These amendments are always 
important and necessary. Indeed, anything dealing with 
the criminal law of Canada is important but, in my view, 
these measures that are introduced and passed every few 
years can be regarded as housekeeping measures, generally 
speaking. Some of the amendments which we have been 
asked to consider today fall in this later category. Others 
go much further. 


It is no secret that we will shortly be asked to consider 
further measures designed to provide a climate of peace 
and security throughout our land. The totality of these 
measures will go a long way to achieving that precious 
objective. Indeed, the government is committed to a review 
of all aspects of criminal law, substantive, procedural and 
evidentiary, to ensure that the law and those closely con- 
nected with it serve the needs of our ever-changing 
Canadian society. As parliamentarians, we have a duty to 
protect the members of our society from all threats to their 
well-being, whether the threats be physical or economic. It 
is our duty to respond quickly and firmly to any develop- 
ment which threatens the ability of Canadians to enjoy a 
sense of safety in public places and to have no fear whatso- 
ever for the well-being of their children, whether in school 
or at play. It is our duty to see that our policemen receive 
the support necessary for the performance of their already 
difficult tasks. I believe that these amendments are in 
fulfillment of that duty. I know that all members of this 
chamber—and not only those of the legal profession— 
realize the need for some changes in Canadian criminal 
law. After considering these amendments, I believe that 
most will conclude, as I have, that these changes will 
satisfy the expectations of informed Canadians as to what 
Canadian criminal law should be. 


@ (1420) 


Honourable senators, permit me to outline briefly the 
import and object of the most important of these objec- 
tives, which affect criminal law, both substantively and 
procedurally. Under these amendments it will become an 
offence to threaten to commit murder or to assault or to 
threaten to kidnap where the intended victim is a diplomat 
or other internationally protected person. I refer you to 
clauses 2(1), 3, 33 and 34 of the bill. 


It will also become an offence to attack the residence or 
offices of internationally protected persons. The need for 
such an amendment is obvious considering recent events 
throughout the world. Canada has assumed certain obliga- 
tions in this respect under the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations, and these amendments will facilitate 
the discharge of our international responsibilities. 
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With regard to drinking and driving, one feature of the 
amendments will allow police to conduct roadside screen- 
ing and to take the drinking driver off the road before he 
causes an accident. Here I refer you to clauses 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18. 20, 72, 85 and 102 of the bill. While the amendments 
provide for heavier maximum fines and longer maximum 
periods of detention than previously, there is also provi- 
sion for the judge to grant a conditional discharge to allow 
the accused driver to undergo treatment and undertake a 
program for alcohol abuse. 


Other amendments deal with bookmaking and operating 
a messenger service to place bets. I refer honourable sena- 
tors to clauses 11 and 12 of the bill. 


There is provision allowing interprovincial sale of cards 
or tickets of lottery schemes where authorized by agree- 
ments among provincial governments. 


The practice of using telecommunication facilities in a 
way that avoids the charge for the use thereof has become 
more prevalent, and an amendment is proposed to deal 
with those who possess, manufacture or distribute the 
so-called “blackbox” which enables the user to avoid the 
usual attendant charge. 


Amendments are proposed to provide greater protection 
to the victim, the complainant, where the charge is rape or 
related sexual offences, As we all know, in most cases such 
trials are an ordeal for the innocent victim. The amend- 
ments would prevent defence counsel from cross examin- 
ing the victim as to her previous sexual conduct with other 
than the accused, unless defence counsel were able to 
convince the presiding judge that the interest of justice 
would be better served by allowing this line of question- 
ing. Another measure designed to save the victim from 
embarrassment would allow the judge to exclude the 
public from the trial or any of the proceedings. A judge 
would be required to state his reasons if he did not exclude 
the public. Along the same lines, on request a judge shall 
make an order prohibiting the publication of the identity 
of the complainant. 


A further amendment would require the judge to give 
reasons in writing for not granting a motion to change the 
place of trial. The victim in a rape trial or the trial of some 
other sexual offence deserves these simple protections, 
which, of course, in no way affect the presumption of 
innocence or any other possible defence. 


At this time a judge presiding over a rape trial, or a trial 
in relation to any other sexual offence, must, in conformity 
with section 142 of the Criminal Code, warn or instruct the 
jury that it is not safe to find the accused guilty on the 
uncorroborated evidence of the complainant. Bill C-41 pro- 
poses that section 142 be repealed and that trials in relation 
to such charges be conducted on exactly the same basis as 
any other offence under the Criminal Code. 


Numerous representations have been made in support of 
the proposed amendment, as well as some supporting the 
present state of the law. This amendment is proposed 
because it is felt that the warning is no longer necessary to 
ensure a fair trial for the accused. The test of guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt applies to all other offences without 
technical legal requirements. The amendment is intro- 
duced because it is felt that our criminal justice system 
and our citizenry, from among whom juries are chosen, 


have reached a level of maturity and sophistication where- 
by evidence can properly be assessed without this warning. 


Even without the corroboration requirement, evidence of 
a corroborative nature will usually be presented at a rape 
trial just as it is now presented in the trials of other 
criminal offences. It is rare, indeed, that any criminal case 
will proceed to trial solely on the basis of the complai- 
nant’s testimony against that of the accused. But just as 
this possibility is not excluded in other criminal trials, nor 
should it be excluded in a rape trial. 


The mandatory warning section presently goes on to say 
that in any case the jury is entitled to convict if it is 
satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that the evidence of 
the victim is true. All juries are charged or instructed in 
these words, and it is this principle that affords the great- 
est protection for an accused, regardless of the charge or 
the method of trial he has chosen. 


Because criminals use the borders of Canada and other 
countries to their advantage, because they employ interna- 
tional borders to protect themselves against the efforts of 
law enforcement agencies to put an end to their criminal 
activities, two measures are proposed in this bill to cover 
various fact situations. Here I refer to clause 29 of the bill. 
Firstly, it is proposed to make it an offence to knowingly 
possess the converted proceeds of an illegal act, whether 
committed in Canada or not. This amendment is directed 
at stopping the prevailing practice of committing a crime 
in one city or country and “laundering,” so to speak, the 
proceeds of that crime by passing them through various 
front companies and even legitimate institutions, and per- 
haps converting them to some form of holding in another 
city or country. The proceeds of crimes are often traceable, 
but because they have been converted into some other 
form, no prosecution is presently possible. 


The other provision, directed at deterring the activities 
of terrorist organizations and/or organized crime, is the 
proposal to make it an offence to conspire in Canada to 
commit an offence in any other country or to conspire 
outside Canada to commit an offence in this country. In 
this respect I refer to clause 36 of the bill. The need for 
these proposals has been shown time and again over the 
last few years with regard to the activities of large, 
foreign-based, so-called investment corporations that sud- 
denly collapse, leaving the directors wealthy men while 
defrauding well-meaning Canadians of their investments. 
Similarly, the planning operations of various terrorist 
groups outside the country will be covered by this law if 
they direct their activities towards this country. 


As a result of certain abuses which occurred with regard 
to the law concerning judicial interim release, commonly 
known as bail, this bill proposes a change in the principle 
presently applying, and here I refer to clause 47(1), (3), 
(4), (5) and (8), as well as to clauses 51, 52 and 53, of the 
bill. 

@ (1430) 


At the present time a person accused of having commit- 
ted a criminal offence must be released, either conditional- 
ly or unconditionally, unless the Crown establishes on a 
balance of probabilities that his detention is justified in 
the public interest. This bill sets out four situations where 
the onus is on the accused to satisfy the court that he 
should be released pending his trial. 
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First, a non-resident or foreign accused will bear the 
onus of establishing that he is a fit candidate for release 
pending trial. The present law with regard to foreign 
accused persons provides that a court may require the 
accused to deposit cash or some other valuable security to 
ensure his appearance at trial. If accused persons, in cases 
where this type of deposit is required, are prepared to lose 
that deposit—and may have done exactly that—the result 
is that those accused are never brought to trial. This 
proposed amendment in no way affects the presumption of 
innocence in the trial process. The principle of consistent 
and equal application of the law designed to ensure that all 
accused, Canadian and foreign, are brought to trial 
requires this change. 


The second situation where the accused person has the 
onus of establishing that he should be released pending 
trial occurs where that person is awaiting trial on a previ- 
ous indictable offence. I am certain that each senator has 
been made aware of some outrageous situations that have 
developed where a person awaiting trial on two, three or 
four charges has been granted bail after a subsequent 
charge has been laid against him. This provision does not 
remove all possibility of release, but would place upon the 
accused the responsibility for showing that the public 
interest will not suffer if release is granted. This situation 
has developed because the courts have placed undue 
emphasis on the primary grounds for retaining an accused 
in custody, which is to ensure his appearance at the trial, 
to the detriment oftentimes of the secondary ground, 
which deals with the public interest and the protection of 
the public. 


The third situation concerns an accused who had previ- 
ously breached the release provisions which he had under- 
taken to obey. The ordinary lesson of human experience 
tells us that this person must now demonstrate that he is a 
suitable candidate for release pending trial. We are already 
asking too much of our police officers if we expect them to 
apprehend someone for having committed an offence, and 
then to apprehend him again so that he may be made to 
appear at his trial. The present law is that the police may 
have to go through this exercise time and time again with 
regard to the same accused. This amendment would have 
them do it once and at that point the accused bears the 
onus of convincing a court that he may be released pending 
his trial. 


The fourth situation which shifts the onus to the accused 
occurs when the offence with which he is charged is one of 
the following: murder, conspiracy to commit murder, traf- 
ficking in or importing narcotics, and conspiracy to traffic 
in or import narcotics. The obvious seriousness of these 
offences dictates this deviation from the general principle. 


In a further effort to bring the interests of society and 
those of accused persons in balance, this bill proposes that 
the words “involving serious harm” be deleted from the 
paragraph dealing with the secondary ground. 


Here, honourable senators, I refer to clause 57 of the bill, 
amending section 47(7)(b) of the code. This measure does 
not affect the usual onus which remains with the Crown. It 
does lighten the burden so that if the Crown establishes a 
substantial likelihood of the commission of a criminal 
offence, as opposed to the present test of a “criminal 
offence involving serious harm,” the courts would detain 


(Senator Langlois. ] 


the accused. In effect, this proposal would have the law 
state “any criminal offence resulting in serious harm” 
rather than leaving the courts to make a highly question- 
able and subjective distinction. 


The amendment which I want to discuss at this time is 
one which deals with appeals from decisions on summary 
conviction charges. Here, honourable senators, I refer to 
clauses 89, 94 and 95 of the bill. At present, one method of 
appeal is by way of trial de novo before a judge of a county 
or district court, or, in the province of Quebec, a judge of 
the superior court. This method is a relic from the days 
when most summary conviction matters were heard by lay 
magistrates—magistrates with no legal training—and it 
was then considered proper to provide for a means of 
placing that same evidence before a judge with a proper 
legal background. 


The original proposal of the government was to abolish 
appeals by way of trial de novo altogether. This was 
amended in the committee of the other place to grant such 
appeals with the permission of the judge of the court that 
would hear the trial de novo. This amendment retains the 
general principle of original proposal and yet gives it a 
sophistication and flexibility which is also desirable. 

These are the aspects of this bill which are considered 
the most important. 

There is, of course, another matter which I should men- 
tion because it is a rather new occurrence, and one which 
has been the subject of a great deal of publicity. The 
amendment has been called the Morgentaler amendment. 
This amendment has the effect of preventing our courts of 
appeal from changing an acquittal verdict given by a jury 
in a lower court. Honourable senators will recall that 
important trial which received a great deal of publicity 
when an appeal court reversed the “not guilty” verdict of 
the jury to a “guilty” verdict, and ordered the judge of the 
lower court to pass sentence. 

It was stated in the judgment handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Canada, especially in the remarks of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Louis-Philippe Pigeon, that this 
was without precedent in Canadian jurisprudence. Every- 
one became aware of the consequence of this judgment 
when the Minister of Justice ordered a new trial for Dr. 
Morgentaler. 

The present law is amended to prevent repetition of such 
an occurence in the future. 


Senator Flynn: Why? 
Senator Langlois: I believe the reason is quite evident. 
Senator Flynn: I don’t think so. 


Senator Langlois: As the former Prime Minister of 
Canada, the Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker, said 
in the other place, it leads to the destruction of the jury 
system. 

Senator Flynn: Not so. 

Senator Langlois: I am only repeating what he said in 
the other place. 

Senator Flynn: Don’t be a mere repeater. 


Senator Langlois: He was your former leader. 


Senator Flynn: That doesn’t matter. I always think for 
myself. 
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Senator Langlois: However, this is a reason with which 
I am in accord. 


Senator Flynn: If you have no better reason than that— 


Senator Langlois: I do not deny my honourable friend 
the right to disagree with his former leader or with me. 


Senator Flynn: I am surprised that you have no better 
reason than that. 


Senator Langlois: It is a very good and valid reason, and 
my honourable friend knows that. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): It is a good answer. 


Senator Langlois: Many other subject matters are dealt 
with in this bill which, to my mind, warrant our serious 
consideration and support. I commend these amendments 
to honourable senators. 

Before resuming my seat I would state that it is present- 
ly my intention, if this bill receives second reading in this 
chamber, to move that it be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


@ (1440) 


Senator Flynn: I will move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Senator Perrault: What is there left to say? 


Senator Connolly: Honourable senators, if I may, I 
should like to put a question to the sponsor of the bill. I did 
not quite follow what he said about the position of the 
court in cases of serious crimes such as murder, conspiracy 
to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics and the impor- 
tation of narcotics, where the problem of detention before 
trial arises. Did I understand the proposal of the bill to be 
that detention is mandatory in such cases, or is it discre- 
tionary when the accused is arraigned? 


Senator Langlois: I assume the honourable senator is 
referring to the shifting of the onus from the Crown to the 
accused in cases of crimes of this nature. Because of the 
seriousness of the offences of murder, conspiracy to 
commit murder, trafficking in or importing narcotics and 
conspiracy to traffic in or import narcotics, the onus is 
shifted, and it becomes mandatory for the accused to con- 
vince the court that he should be released pending trial. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER DISCHARGED 
AND BILL WITHDRAWN 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion, in amendment, 
of the Honourable Senator Neiman, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Norrie, to the motion of the Hon- 
ourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of the 
Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (commutation of death sentence)”.— (Honourable 
Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, this item has stood 
for some time. I should like to say two things: First, that I 


am in sympathy with the objective of the sponsor of the 
bill, but, like many other senators, I am not too sure about 
the method the bill would have us adopt; second, that this 
bill was likely introduced to force the government into 
making a decision of some kind, and since it appears that 
this is about to be done there does not now seem to be any 
particular reason for continuing the item on the Order 
Paper. Unless someone else wishes to speak, I would have 
no objection to the sponsor’s withdrawing the bill, if that 
is what he wishes to do. If he prefers that the question be 
put, I would not disagree with that either. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, this bill has 
been on the Order Paper for quite some time. I believe all 
honourable senators knew something was going on in the 
other place by way of amending the Criminal Code so that 
eventually we would have something to work on. The 
debate which has taken place on Bill S-21 has, in my 
opinion, been worthwhile in many respects. It has enabled 
us to receive the opinions of highly qualified and knowl- 
edgeable members of this house on a matter of national 
interest, namely, capital punishment. I shall not speak 
about capital punishment today except to say that it is a 
matter of personal conscience: one either believes in it or 
does not believe in it, and that is all there is to it. I doubt 
that we can change that. 


The debate which has taken place here has been useful. 
Those senators who participated in it have given the 
people of Canada their opinions and feelings on capital 
punishment. I think that is sufficient, and that we need not 
debate it any further. 


In my opinion, we should drop this item from the Orders 
of the Day now. With the consent of the seconder, Senator 
Eudes, I move that the bill be withdrawn. Possibly at some 
time in the future it can be reintroduced, if that is con- 
sidered appropriate. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF SENATORS 
MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE—ORDER 
DISCHARGED AND MOTION WITHDRAWN 
On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 

That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to examine and report upon the privileges and 
immunities that apply to members of the Senate 
within the precincts of the Senate, and the powers of 
the Speaker in respect thereof. (Honourable Senator 
Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I defer to my 
leader. 


Senator Flynn: As usual. What else is new? 
An Hon. Senator: How sweet it is! 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is not my 
intention now to make a major speech on this particular 
motion. I merely wish to say that because certain matters 
related to the privileges and immunities of members of the 
Senate have come before the courts recently, it is not, in 
my view, appropriate at this time to proceed with this 
motion. 


In light of this situation, and in accordance with the 
view expressed by a number of other senators, I move, 
with leave of the Senate, that the order be discharged and 
the motion withdrawn. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I have no objection 
to the suggestion of the Leader of the Government, but I 
should like to say that I cannot associate myself with the 
reason he gives, namely, that there are matters before the 
courts affecting this problem. I cannot agree with that at 
all. The only matter before the courts is an action taken by 
Sky Shops against a member of the other place in respect 
of matters which are not related at all to this motion. I 
cannot agree with the leader, therefore. 


The matter which gave rise to the incident which led to 
this motion did concern a member of this house, but that 
matter was not at all what we were asking the committee 
to investigate. We wanted them to look into the privileges 
and immunities of senators to ascertain what they were, if 
indeed we had any. If the Leader of the Government is 
worried that some people might conclude that this commit- 
tee was being struck because of, or to look into, the Sky 
Shops business, then I would agree that that is perhaps a 
legitimate source of concern. But I would have preferred 
that he give that as the reason for withdrawing his motion. 


Naturally, I reserve the right to raise this question 
again—perhaps at a more appropriate time. Certainly, I 
think the question, and our going into it in depth, is 
important. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that is certainly 
an allied reason for my suggesting that the motion be 
withdrawn at this time. 


@ (1450) 


In past weeks there has been comment in the media, as 
honourable senators have noted, suggesting that this pro- 
posal for a special committee is really designed to preserve 
certain rights for the Senate which are not available to 
other members of the public. I think our intent has been 
misconstrued by at least some observers in this country, 
and I know that all honourable senators believe this to be a 


totally incorrect construction of the purpose of this 
proposal. 


I agree with the Leader of the Opposition that it may be 
more appropriate to bring this matter back for further 
consideration by the Senate at some future time. There is 
no doubt but that it is an important question. In moving 
the motion, I made some comments on this particular 
subject. I stand by those comments. I know that the Leader 
of the Opposition also stands by the comments he made at 
that time. I agree with him, however, that for a number of 
reasons this is not the most appropriate time for the Senate 
to proceed with this examination. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I am very glad to 
hear the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the 
Opposition say what they have about the possibility of 
raising this matter again at some other time, because it 
seems to me that the discussion which took place on this 
subject earlier revealed a considerable degree of uncertain- 
ty about exactly what the privileges of senators were in 
circumstances of this kind, and I think it may be important 
that’ at some suitable time—and perhaps this is not a 
suitable time—this thing should be cleared up. Otherwise, 
another incident of the sort might occur and we shall be 
plunged again into the twilight zone in which we found 
ourselves on the earlier occasion and would not know 
exactly what was what or who was who or who could give 
the necessary permission, if permission can be given, and 
what the proper steps are to take. I think in the long run it 
is a matter of considerable importance to the Senate, and 
should not be allowed simply to go by default. I hope we 
have not got to the stage where years will pass, and I shall 
be long gone from this chamber, and the thing will come up 
again in a fresh crisis. 


Senator Perrault: It may be very appropriate at some 
point in the future to refer the whole matter to one of the 
standing committees. I agree with the honourable senator 
that it is an important question, but I agree as well with 
the thought that has been expressed by the Leader of the 
Opposition that this may not be the most appropriate time. 
As I say, it is an important question that must be dealt 
with, but perhaps there will be a better time for it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 10, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Baldwin had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Balfour on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Copies of Statement made by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs to the House of Commons on 
February 5, 1976, on the Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-139, dated 
January 17, 1976, amending Schedule I to the Canada 
Grain Act, effective October 1, 1976, pursuant to sec- 
tion 15(6) of the said Act, Chapter 7, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Statement of the Chartered Banks of Canada show- 
ing Revenue, Expenses and Other Information for the 
fiscal year ended October 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
119(1) of the Bank Act, Chapter B-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Report, dated January 1976, of the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada entitled “Disposition 
and Sentences in the Criminal Process—Guidelines”, 
pursuant to section 18 of the Law Reform Commission 
Act, Chapter 23 (lst Supplement), R.C.S., 1970, to- 
gether with explanatory notes. 

Copies of document entitled “Local Initiatives Pro- 
gram 1975/76—The Allocation Process”, issued by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, February 4, the 
debate on the motion of Senator McDonald for second 
reading of Bill C-41, respecting the stabilization of net 
proceeds from the production and sale of western grain 
and to amend certain statutes in consequence thereof. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, the sponsor of 
Bill C-41, Senator McDonald, presented a good, lucid expla- 
nation of the main features of the Western Grain Stabiliza- 


tion Bill, which reached this chamber last week. It made 
my second reading of the 51 clauses, encompassing 44 
pages in the two official languages, more understandable, 
especially if I remind honourable senators that my back- 
ground had little to do with agriculture, except indirectly 
when I was a teacher in my early years in farming districts 
in Saskatchewan. Senator McDonald’s comprehension of 
farming and the problems of agriculture is much greater 
than mine. However, I believe that I have some idea of the 
general problems in agriculture and a genuine interest in 
helping to improve the lot of the farmer. We are all aware 
that a healthy agricultural economy contributes enormous- 
ly to a sound general economy of the country. 


We know that the success of agriculture depends on 
weather and markets. There are years of high prices and 
years of low prices, years of abundant crops and years of 
crop failure, in many cases for extended periods of time. 
These frequent drastic fluctuations in the incomes of the 
producers, with their boom-and-bust cycles, have had 
harmful effects on agriculture, causing many prairie farm- 
ers to go bankrupt and to abandon the industry which is so 
vital to our country. 


The instability of grain farming has been of concern to 
government and the political parties, no doubt from the 
time when Manitoba and later Saskatchewan and Alberta 
became provinces in Confederation. All parties, I believe, 
have in the past several decades favoured schemes to 
eliminate the instability factors and establish stabilization 
plans. Therefore, the idea of western grain stabilization is 
not new. What is different in this piece of legislation is 
that it comes to us with more specific and concrete 
features. 


Bill C-41 has its roots in Bill C-244, which was initiated 
in the other house by the Honourable Otto Lang in 1969, 
after the establishment of the Grains Administration of 
the Government of Canada, composed of representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, the Ministry of Transport, and 
several special advisers. This administrative structure of 
government agencies involved in the grains industry was 
an attempt to coordinate their efforts in this field, and 
resulted in the presentation of Bill C-244. 


A heated debate took place, particularly over the com- 
pulsory feature of the plan and the fact that the cost of 
production had not been taken into consideration. The 
opposition parties, led by Progressive Conservatives, who 
had the largest number of seats in the three Prairie prov- 
inces, and with the support of farm organizations and 
farmers in general, severely criticized the bill. Many 
amendments were presented, but Mr. Lang was not in the 
mood at that time to accept what appeared to him to be 
drastic changes, and so Bill C-244 was withdrawn with a 
commitment by the minister responsible for the Canadian 
Wheat Board to come back to Parliament with a new 
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proposal that would take into consideration the views, 
feelings, needs and demands of the farm organizations and 
farmers. 


The basic principles of Bill C-41 are generally similar to 
the principles of the earlier piece of legislation which had 
been withdrawn. The mechanics of the western grain sta- 
bilization fund have been fully and adequately explained 
by Senator McDonald. It will not be necessary, therefore, 
for me to repeat these details, except to emphasize that the 
Government of Canada will guarantee the solvency of this 
fund. 


The plan takes the cost of production factors directly 
into consideration, which previously had been a point of 
contention. In order to appeal to the farmers, the compul- 
sory ‘aspect of the previous legislation has now been 
modified. 

Although it is described as a voluntary plan, in the 
initial stage every producer will be included in the plan. 
However, each farmer will have the option in the first 
three years to make his decision whether or not he wishes 
to continue participation. In other words, in the three-year 
period he has the opportunity to opt out of the plan by a 
simple notification. He still has one more opportunity to 
re-enter the plan, but as a conditional participant. A 10 per 
cent penalty will be imposed on any payments that will be 
made from the stabilization fund to such a farmer in the 
first three years of his renewed participation, and there 
will be adjustments of interest. After that he becomes a 
full participant once more. 


The provisions of this plan, as outlined in Bill C-41, have 
been endorsed in general by farmers through many of their 
institutions and organizations. Among these are the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. 


The Western Agricultural Conference, which held its 
annual meeting in Regina on January 15 this year, adopted 
the following policy: 
That the grains stabilization legislation be adopted at 
an early date and certainly prior to the completion of 
the current session of Parliament. 

@ (2010) 


The participating members of this conference were the 
Alberta Unifarm, the Saskatchewan Federation of Agricul- 
ture, the Manitoba Farm Bureau, and the United Grain 
Growers, representative of the Prairie provinces. It is obvi- 
ously apparent that this piece of legislation has the support 
of the majority of the grain producers. 


I believe that some clauses of this bill require more 
explanation and elaboration. Knowing that the minister 
responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board and departmen- 
tal officials from the Department of Agriculture will be 
present when the committee will be considering this bill, I 
should like to raise some questions for clarification. Per- 
haps the sponsor of the bill in the Senate will want to deal 
with some of these questions when he is closing the debate 
on second reading. 


The other day I did raise the question of v-hy this 
proposed act is to be administered by the Canadia 1 Wheat 
Board. Since this legislation is a form of income protection 
and an incomes scheme similar to insurance, it would 
appear more logical to have it administered by the Depart- 

[Senator Yuzyk.] 


ment of Agriculture, which is responsible for the 
implementation of agricultural policy. Since this is a 
gigantic plan, quite complicated and complex, it would 
appear that it would require a large bureaucracy scattered 
throughout the Prairies to administer it. How large a 
bureaucracy is anticipated and where will the headquar- 
ters be situated? 


The Canadian Wheat Board will be in charge of the 
administration. I am therefore assuming that the main 
office will be in Winnipeg. Will there be branch offices 
and, if so, where will they be located? 


The cost of the administration of the western grain 
stabilization plan throughout the vast territory would 
appear to be enormous, if not astronomical. I should like to 
receive a calculated estimate of the operational expenses of 
this plan in its initial stages, as well as on an annual basis 
after it is fully established. 


There are crop insurance plans in operation in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Will the grain stabilization 
plan be related in any way to these crop insurance pro- 
grams, which also cover farmers who experience crop fail- 
ures and disasters? The grain stabilization plan, as pre- 
sented in Bill C-41, is designed to operate on a vast 
territorial prairie basis throughout Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and, possibly, other provinces and territories 
where grain farming is carried on. Some thought must 
have been given that it might be more efficient or practical 
to break down the administration into smaller regions 
which would have similar conditions and problems. How 
does the government regard the practicality of regionaliza- 
tion, and what are the facts and arguments which are used 
to reject this method of administration? 


I am aware that there are persons who suggest that the 
stabilization plan would have a greater appeal to farmers 
were it set up on an individual basis, similar to individual 
insurance policies. Farmers could have individual accounts 
upon which to draw. What are the arguments against an 
individual plan for each individual grain producer? 


There is the important question of the cost of production. 
The legislation does itemize some of these costs, such as 
property taxes, seed, fertilizers, pesticides, operation of 
machinery, hired labour, and so forth, which are termed 
“cash costs.” We know that the Income Tax Act allows for 
depreciation in calculating the value of buildings, equip- 
ment, machinery and instruments required for certain 
kinds of work and operations. Why has depreciation not 
been included as an item of the cost of production? 


I am also wondering about the effectiveness of the grain 
stabilization benefits to producers during several succes- 
sive years of hard times. What if the grain markets were 
depressed for a period of over five years—that is, for six, 
seven or eight years—and the prices of grain during this 
extended period continued to drop and stay low? The 
pay-out at the end of such a bad cycle would be minimal, 
and perhaps not even forthcoming. What meaning would 
income stabilization have then? 


I am also thinking about the lot of the farmer in certain 
areas of the country which for several years, due to 
adverse weather conditions or acts of God, suffer crop 
failures and inadequate farmers’ income. Yet throughout 
the vast prairie region the great majority of farmers could 
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be experiencing a boom and the averaging of the farm 
income would not necessitate general pay-outs for several 
successive years. Is there any provision made under such 
circumstances for the grain stabilization fund to come to 
the assistance of farmers in areas that were stricken with 
misfortune during the general boom cycle? 


These are some of the questions that require attention 
before the bill is passed in this chamber. There are senators 
who have a good knowledge of farming operations and 
economics. They should participate in this debate and’in 
the discussions of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture this week, when the operation of the grain 
stabilization fund will be fully analyzed to make sure that 
the farmer is given a square deal. 

We in the Opposition regard Bill C-41 as a much 
improved piece of legislation and therefore endorse it in 
principle. After further study in committee, where we shall 
seek satisfactory answers to questions and perhaps some 
alterations to make the bill more effective, we intend to 
support its passage on third reading. Our hope is that grain 
stabilization will help to improve the lot of the farmer and 
his contribution to the economy of Canada, and a better 
life for all Canadians. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform honourable 
senators that if the Honourable Senator McDonald speaks 
now his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on 
the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I shall 
attempt to answer some of the questions posed by Senator 
Yuzyk. In those areas where I am not able to give an 
adequate answer I am sure his questions will be put to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture when this bill 
reaches it. 


He first asked how this program was to be administered. 
It is my understanding that there is a western grain stabi- 
lization administration which will administer the bill. The 
connection that the Canadian Wheat Board will have is, of 
course, in the fact that it is the main selling agent for 
prairie grains. They will, therefore, be doing the collecting 
at the country elevator points of delivery, and if the total 
of $500, which is the maximum, is not collected there, they 
will make deductions from the final payments and so on. 
The individual farmer will make his maximum contribu- 
tion of $500, not only through the immediate day-to-day or 
month-to-month deliveries to the country elevator system, 
but also through any final or interim payment that may be 
made. 

@ (2020) 


Therefore, we can see that the administration will not be 
by the Canadian Wheat Board, but by the western grain 
stabilization administration. 


The senator asked where the headquarters will be. I do 
not know. 


He went further to ask if there will be branch offices. I 
cannot see the need for any branch offices, but this is my 
own personal opinion. The reason I say that is that this 
particular act makes provision for the calculation of total 
sales from the prairie region, that region where the act 
applies, and from those total sales the cost of production is 
deducted. Using those items that the senator referred to, a 


figure is arrived at which is the net income to the farmers 
in this total region. If the income is below the five-year 
average, then there will be a payment made out of the 
fund. There is no need for branch offices. 


This bill is not designed to take care of a crop failure ina 
particular area. As Senator Yuzyk mentioned, today most 
of the provinces of Canada have a crop insurance program. 
I believe all provinces affected by this particular piece of 
legislation have crop insurance. This is not a crop insur- 
ance program; it is a means of stabilizing income from the 
sale of grain over a period of years. When there is a crop 
failure in a particular area, then crop insurance, which is a 
shared cost program between the provinces and the federal 
government, comes into play. 


This is the reason, in my view, why it is not necessary to 
have branch offices. This is the reason, in my view, why it 
is not necessary for this plan to be based on an individual 
producer’s production and costs. In that case crop insur- 
ance is going to take care of his problems. This bill is 
designed to take care of a problem that concerns the whole 
Prairie region, where the vast majority of cereal grains are 
produced in Canada. 


We are looking at two different problems, and there are 
two different pieces of legislation to deal with them. This 
one is to deal with low sales, low prices, drought or some 
other catastrophe that covers a large area. It is not meant 
to deal with a hailstorm, grasshoppers or drought in a 
confined area. Crop insurance is designed to take care of 
those particular problems. 


With reference to the costs involved in the administra- 
tion of the plan, I do not know what they will be and I 
cannot give an estimate, although I think they would be 
very small. 


It is not very difficult to arrive at the total sales of cereal 
grain and the amount of money involved, and it is not very 
difficult to subtract from that total sum the cost of 
production. 


The reason why depreciation is not included under the 
cost of production is that, when you are talking about cost, 
the only item taken into consideration is cash outlays. 
Depreciation on buildings and equipment is not a cash 
outlay in a given year, but all of those costs such as fuel, 
taxes, insurance, repairs, tires, tubes, anti-freeze, et cetera, 
represent cash that the farmer had to pay out of his pocket 
in order to produce a crop that he either did not sell 
because of restricted markets, or sold at a very low price, 
and consequently his income was not up to the five-year 
average. 


Senator Yuzyk mentioned that this program may get 
into difficulties, or may not provide the benefits that we 
hope it will. If we get into an extended period of either 
very small sales or a combination of small sales and low 
prices and drought, then I agree there is that possibility. 
Under those circumstances, this program might not meet 
the needs of the day. I hope such circumstances never 
prevail, but if they do, then my own personal view is that 
certain amendments will have to be made to the legisla- 
tion. If we find ourselves in circumstances similar to those 
of the thirties, this legislation would not be particularly 
meaningful since there would be virtually no payments 
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under it if the period of drought and decreased prices were 
to extend over such a long time. 


I think Senator Yuzyk will agree with me that farming 
practices in the Prairies have changed a good deal since the 
1930s. I doubt very much that the producers of cereal 
grains will see another period such as was experienced in 
the 1930s. There are many built-in factors to prevent a 
recurrence of that. Moreover, world conditions are much 
different today from what they were then. 


It is my hope that such conditions will not occur again, 
but anything is possible so I suppose they could. But, I 
repeat that if that were to happen then, in my view, it 
would be necessary to amend this legislation in order to 
make. it do the job it is designed to do. Obviously, only the 
future will tell. If we find ourselves in such conditions I 
will be one of the first to complain. 


I think I have answered the main questions the honour- 
able senator asked. If my answers are not satisfactory, I 
hope he will put the same questions to those people who 
will be present when the bill is before the committee. 


Honourable senators, if the bill receives second reading I 
shall move that it be referred to committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


FREE TRADE 


AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION FOR CANADA—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
question of total free trade as an economic consider- 
ation for Canada. 


He said: 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, total free trade, as reeommended 
by some economists and recently envisaged by the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada to help expand our foreign trade, 
deserves serious consideration. 


We now know that Keynes’ theories were adopted 
because of their palatable ability to indefinitely postpone 
our debt problems at all levels, and thereby stimulate the 
economy through indebtedness. But they now confront us 
with huge and constantly increasing obligations, the meet- 
ing of which would truly impoverish us. With all its ben- 
efits, Keynes’ policy has been very costly indeed. We suc- 
ceeded in building up a national debt of astronomical 
proportions, and the payment of interest absorbs a growing 
part of all government revenues. The money we have been 
keeping in our pocket does not in fact belong to us. 


And because of our obligations we will leave behind an 
embarrassing deficit and a heavy debt burden for our 


(Senator McDonald.] 


children and future generations to pay, for which history 
will hold us responsible and may even condemn us. 


@ (2030) 


This is one of the reasons why I constantly emphasize 
the importance of carefully choosing an economic policy 
which entails no instability, especially since we are now 
reviewing our economic guidelines and rethinking our 
means of developing international trade with industrial- 
ized and underdeveloped countries. 


It has become a fashion for some well-known economists 
to favour for Canada an absolute trading policy, which, in 
my opinion, is far from rational. 


I believe that to be effective, free trade must occur in 
some areas of our economy and under specific conditions 
which do not involve any element which could create a 
significant deficit in our economic balance. It remains 
difficult for the practical man to understand how there can 
exist a country like ours, which has a high standard of 
living and strong safeguards against high unemployment, 
where families spend more because of extreme tempera- 
tures, but obtain from the state medical aid, a retirement 
pension and a minimum guaranteed income in case of 
unemployment, while the state endeavours to obtain the 
necessary funds or to assume debts which will eventually 
become payable. 


It is under such conditions that our Canadian manufac- 
turers must produce. This is why the cost of export prod- 
ucts can double or triple when they deal with other coun- 
tries which do not have to face major marginal 
requirements. 


There are more people in Canada, and especially in 
Quebec and in the provinces, who count on secondary 
industries for their economic survival. The damage caused 
again recently to important sectors of secondary industries 
by a simple relaxation of tariff protection in certain areas, 
without compensating advantages in our exports, can only 
forecast other disasters which will result for our economy 
and our secondary industries from the careless and purist 
implementation of a totally free trade policy in Canada. 
[English] 

The secondary manufacturing industries, which would 
be greatly affected by absolute free trade, have been, are 
still and must continue to be the mainstay of Canada’s 
economy. Their constant development is important for 
Canada. They are as indispensable in our economic system 
here as in any good system elsewhere. Without them, 
Canada would not be able to survive as one of the major 
industrial nations. William Lougheed’s surveys, along with 
many other surveys by recognized reliable economists, 
support these economic views. 


One does not have to be an economic scholar to affirm 
that, with regard to our national economy, in order to 
increase the growth of our gross national product, second- 
ary manufacturing will have to be nurtured with a view to 
playing a much stronger role in our economic life. Realistic 
economic policies for long-term application will have to be 
agreed on, first with our provinces, then with foreign 
traders. These economic policies will have to be reliable, 
uniform and stable. They will have to be carried out with 
the avowed object of putting our Canadian economy on an 
assured long-term line of favourable trade balances so as to 
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make up the recent losses in our international trade bal- 
ances. There is no place for adventure in good economic 
policies. I believe the adoption of a purist free trade policy 
will not provide the needed good results in Canada. 
Indeed, it would make these quite impossible to attain. 


Along with many others, I do not believe that secondary 
industry can develop freely enough and in the most effec- 
tive direction if it has to exist, as has been said, only as an 
extension of the economy of the nineteenth century or as a 
mere adjunct to our primary industry or as an appendage 
of our newer, expanding, but less-developed service indus- 
try. We must be fully assured that no free trade arrange- 
ments will tend to lead to the destruction of some of our 
secondary industries, especially in certain highly vulner- 
able sectors; indeed, we must see to it that this does not 
happen. 


The secondary manufacturing industries, when produc- 
ing at high capacity, create important economic values 
with only modest material resources. They nevertheless 
make an important contribution to the growth of the GNP 
and the nation’s productivity, which make the nation com- 
petitive and progressive. It must be acknowledged that it 
also contributes to the higher standard of living of its 
citizens. 


@ (2040) 


Canada, young as it is in its development and beset as it 
is by a highly competitive world, cannot, in my opinion, 
afford far-reaching overt risks, or consequential adventur- 
ous chances of economic stagnancy or curtailments of the 
country’s production, which provides our real growth and 
true employment. In the last two years we have witnessed 
the results of a relaxation of import controls, and what 
that has really accomplished for us. I repeat again that in 
my own province this general relaxation of import control 
has killed the glove industry, mortally wounded the shoe 
industry, caused the closing or the stagnation of many 
segments of the textile industry and the glass industry, 
and caused considerable instability and insecurity to occur 
in some of our other secondary manufacturing industries. 
It has made import licensees out of many of our manufac- 
turers, generally reduced employment and helped create 
industrial instability. 


Total free trade is now being promoted here in the hope 
of assuring a beneficial expansion of our international 
trade. There is much caution to be exercised when it 
means, as it does, the endangering or the disappearance of 
a number of our staple industries which have given us a 
considerable percentage of our employment and our gross 
national product. There is much caution to be used when 
there is an uneven situation between, on the one hand, 
Canada, which has a high standard of living—even though 
it has fallen from third to seventh place among the 
nations—maintains some of the most socialized protective 
policies in the world for its people, and bears a high cost in 
fighting extreme climatic conditions for a good part of the 
year, and, on the other hand, those nations with which we 
are trading. Those nations generally have a much lower 
standard of living, no social tax drain on their economies, 
and no need to assume the costs imposed by weather 
extremes. They can provide their industries with an abun- 
dance of cheap labour that does not require to be paid for 
leisure time, does not need full protection and fringe ben- 


efits, and is content with less than average purchasing 
power because its immediate needs are not great. 


We are not really playing the same kind of ball game 
with these countries as they are playing with us. I am 
stunned by the recommendation of absolute free trade for 
Canada. Only disadvantage to Canada can come out of it. 
In my opinion, there is no practical possibility of advanta- 
geous absolute free trade for Canada under present cir- 
cumstances. It would cost Canada many of its industries 
which give employment to hundreds of thousands of its 
people. It would quickly drain our economy for the benefit 
of the countries with which we are dealing. The final 
results for Canada would be somewhat uneven and disad- 
vantageous to Canada because of the economic inequality 
of the nations with which we deal. Indeed, we would 
simply export much less than we would import. 


I agree, however, that it would not be the same if real 
reciprocity were arranged only in chosen favourable sec- 
tors of the economy, and if there were reciprocity within a 
bloc of nations which would deal more evenly because of 
their respective balanced purchasing powers, and where 
arrangements for exchange could be made in areas where a 
nation was at a greater disadvantage, or where a particular 
industry would suffer unfavourably. 


In its trading and dealing with other nations, Canada 
must of necessity assume the position of helping its indus- 
try—its greatest employer—whenever it is necessary to 
avoid domestic economic stagnation, instead of applying 
the absolute free trade rule. In my opinion, honourable 
senators, we would be better served by aiding the expan- 
sion of our foreign trade with intelligent treaties of true 
reciprocity in the non-sensitive areas, where mutual recip- 
rocal advantages exist and where possibilities of trade 
damage remain minimal. Imperfect as they have been— 
and except in a few known areas affecting some of our 
secondary industries—GATT arrangements have other- 
wise generally served Canada quite advantageously. We 
should not sacrifice or injure whole sectors of our second- 
ary industry for some passing, questionable or risky trade 
advantages. These, as we have learned, never pay off as 
they should, and only help to worsen our unfavourable 
trade balances. 


You may infer that I am not in agreement with the 
reasoning of the Economic Council of Canada as to the 
good which total free trade would do for Canada. There is 
no proof, no assurance, that it will be good for Canada. I 
find there are only theoretical unproven affirmations in 
that regard, which should not be tested by Canada. 


A few months ago, Ronald McPherson, a Toronto con- 
sultant on business economics, said that “free trade could 
create more problems for Canada’s economy than it could 
solve.” 


@ (2050) 


This was proven through history whenever and wher- 
ever the free trade formula was tried. Total free trade 
would place Canada’s secondary industry in the worst 
possible economic position, from where it would be hard to 
recover at a time when four or five of its important sectors 
are having major difficulties because of Canada’s generous 
import allowances. 
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Mr. McPherson called simplistic and naive the recent 
recommendations of the Economic Council of Canada for 
the gradual elimination of tariff barriers between Canada 
and the United States, where we are already incurring a 
yearly trade deficit. The costs of manufacturing in Canada 
are certainly greater than in countries we now trade with, 
and because of that, he said, Canada’s chances of improv- 
ing her competitive position in the near future are very 
limited indeed. 


The economist advocated a policy of protection to those 
industries with prices closest to world levels. He said: 


This scheme would give consumers the price 
restraints needed under today’s conditions and would 
give management a fighting chance to recapture lost 
domestic markets. It would improve profit prospects 
from which the government greatly benefits. It would 
also help to stop the drainage of money that is much 
needed in the Canadian economy. 


On the other end, widening our export trade by the 
means of absolute free trade would be extremely costly 
to Canada, basically and economically questionable 
and would be conductive to an immediate weaker 
economical position for Canada. 


At this time I would like to plead again for what was 
strongly advocated in 1962 by one of our valuable col- 
leagues, Senator Maurice Lamontagne—the expansion of 
our trade in an Atlantic economic community, promoting 
gradual reciprocal trade as a mutual beneficial long-term 
objective. 


Its first concrete goal had been embodied in one of the 
articles of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but 
there was really no implementation of it. There was at that 
time not enough recognition that everyone had become 
interdependent in the economic field as well as the mili- 
tary field. 


Since 70 per cent of Canadian export trade is with the 
United States, I believe that it is wrong to accept or 
promote the idea of a “third option,” providing for free 
trade with any group that would exclude the United 
States. This, however, does not rule out free trade with the 
United States alone, which is the largest importer of our 
products, bearing in mind that we have recently been in 
trade balance deficits with that country—last year to the 
extent of some $750 million. 


The Economic Council has said that the basic argument 
against any policy to demolish trade barriers is, amazingly, 
that the only Canadian activity to be so threatened would 
be our secondary manufacturing. Well, these economists 
surprisingly, at least to me, discounted the employment 
provided by the secondary manufacturing industry. It is 
now 22 per cent of the labour force and is of major impor- 
tance in our secondary manufacturing industry. Such an 
attitude is unreasonable and unacceptable. Can the unfa- 
vourable consequences be overlooked or put aside? 


The electors—the workers in the steel, shoe, clothing, 
textile and chemical industries—could hardly be counted 
on to support the giving up of their industries to some 
foreign countries because production there would cost less 
because we choose to give our workers protective social 
and economic security that is costly. Our workers would 
not give up without strong resistance the right to work at 


[Senator Desruisseaux] 


their own trade, in which they have acquired a high level 
of skill over the years, to seek a different form of employ- 
ment which might be hard for them to master. I am of the 
opinion that for the betterment of our present economy it 
would be quite possible instead to put into action other 
known political mechanisms capable of improving and 
developing further our international economy. 


Total free trade faces the arguments that restrictive 
trade measures may be recommended to better advantage 
when the survival and the stability of certain social 
groups—the farmers or textile workers, for instance—are 
threatened by massive importations, and when more gen- 
erally it is necessary to compensate various economic 
inequalities such as those that result from differences in 
levels of salaries or fiscal systems. 


Someone, as a requisite, would have to be prepared to 
grant credits to countries because their trade cannot be 
balanced. This would require the establishment of special, 
uneven rules of cooperation, and would necessitate a major 
improvement of international credit and money 
convertibility. 


So far, there has been an oversimplification of our prob- 
lems relating to any total free trade goals for Canada. A 
great deal of clarification is needed before its consider- 
ation here. It would create the need to promote special 
harmonization, indeed political integration policies, which 
would presuppose the loss to the country of some of its 
local sovereignty to a supranational organization. I do not 
believe such a policy would be either acceptable or advan- 
tageous at this time for Canada. The inequality of the 
countries requires some adequate but special concession 
from Canada, which would be difficult to obtain. 


@ (2100) 


The system of GATT arrangements, made intelligently 
under the reciprocity concept in non-sensitive areas and, in 
equalized values of imports and exports, appears to me 
more effective, less cumbersome and more practical than 
any form of the advocated total free trade policy for Cana- 
da’s immediate and long-term expansion in the area of 
international trade. I believe the best interests of Canada 
would be served if the total free trade recommendations of 
the Economic Council were analyzed in respect of their 
real consequences rather than accepting, without debate, 
their predicted effects. 


Senator Molgat: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Desruisseaux: Certainly. 


Senator Molgat: During the course of your excellent 
speech you expressed the view that Canada was not ready 
for free trade at this time. When do you feel Canada could 
consider free trade as a viable policy? 


Senator Desruisseaux: I do not want to speak like Marx, 
the great philosopher, who was totally in favour of free 
trade. Given the Third World as it exists, and with which 
we would have to deal, we would be at a great disadvan- 
tage. In addition, we would be at the mercy of the larger 
nations through supranational organizations. That is the 
situation as I see it. 


Given the small population of Canada and the fact that 
many of our industries are presently struggling for surviv- 
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al, we could not afford to take a chance on the future by 
having total free trade. Because of our highly paid labour 
force and our high standard of living, we do not compare 
favourably with other nations with respect to cost of pro- 
duction. In spite of the fact that we have the second lowest 
inflation rate in the world, other nations, because of cheap 
labour, can produce the same quality merchandise for 
much less. 


To cite just one example, when some of the tariff barri- 
ers in relation to textiles were removed, some of our 
department stores sent their representatives to other coun- 
tries with garment patterns, particularly shirt patterns, 
and in each and every instance, according to the reports I 
have received, they were able to obtain the garments at 
less cost abroad. This happened to the extent that our 
manufacturers became importers. 


I hope that answers your question. 


Senator van Roggen: May I be permitted a question? I 
quite understand your concern about total free trade if by 
the word “total” you mean free trade by Canada with all 
nations of the world, because the wage scales in the Third 
World, as you quite properly pointed out, would make it 
impossible for the textile industry, for one, to exist in 
Canada. I did not read the report of the Economic Council 
as suggesting we should have worldwide free trade. It 
recommended a series of possibilities relative to Europe 
and Japan, and a third possibility of Canada-United States 
free trade. 


Do you equally reject the idea of a phased free trade 
arrangement with the United States, which has wage 
scales and cost factors equivalent to Canada’s, when the 
argument of the Economic Council is that this would give 
us the economies of scale to enable our industrial sector to 
grow to the size that would enable it to be competitive in 
the world’s markets? 


Senator Desruisseaux: If I may deal, first of all, with the 
report of the Economic Council, unless I have misinter- 
preted it I think it does recommend Canada’s going to free 
trade. The Economic Council did not say it wanted the 
subject opened up for study. I think what the chairman 
said in relation to it indicates that he is in favour of it. 
That is not to say that he is really fighting for it. He wants 
it debated, and I believe a debate on the pros and cons of 
total free trade would be good for Canada. 


In 1911, Sir Wilfrid Laurier introduced the subject of 
reciprocal trade treaties with the United States as a solu- 
tion, and he was defeated because of it. Those were not free 
trade treaties; they were reciprocal trade treaties, which 
meant that both countries would allow certain commodi- 
ties to cross the border free of tariffs. The fear at that time, 
of course, was that Canada’s industries would be unpro- 
tected. Personally, I advocate such treaties as a solution, 
provided they do not adversely affect individual industries 
of either country. I think such a solution would be good for 
Canada because of its comparatively smaller market. 


I hope I have answered all aspects of your question. 


Senator van Roggen: You certainly have answered my 
question in part. I will not pursue the balance of it at this 
point. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): If the honourable 
senator will permit me a comment, what he said in relation 
to the defeat of Sir Wilfrid Laurier in 1911 was no doubt 
the case in the English-speaking provinces. The Tories 
there were pleading, “No trade with the Yankees.” In 
Quebec they were preaching something else, about dread- 
noughts and the war; they were exploiting the nationalists, 
the feeling of the French-Canadians in Quebec. In the 
other house they were talking against the Americans, and 
in Quebec they were talking in favour of the Americans. 
That was the policy of the Tories during all that time, and 
we have to watch them even today. 


@ (2110) 


Senator Desruisseaux: I am wondering if I am being 
asked a question. I should like to correct a view that has 
been expressed. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): It was just a remark; 
it was not a question. 


Senator Desruisseaux: May I make an observation on 
this point? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Of course. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Senator Fournier mentioned Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s policy at that time. I do not want to go 
into that in any depth, because I do not believe the prob- 
lem was understood in Canada. Many books have been 
written on it. It is agreed that the different views should 
have been explored at greater length, but no answer is 
given. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 
MR. ELKADI KW KUSSAI OF IRAQ 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, on your 
behalf I would like to welcome a distinguished visitor from 
Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, who is visiting our country. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Riley be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Robi- 
chaud on the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, February 5, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for the second 
reading of Bill C-71, to amend the Criminal Code and to 
make related amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the 
Immigration Act and the Parole Act. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, first of all I 
should like to say to Senator Langlois that even though I 
interrupted him when he was explaining Bill C-71, I 
nonetheless admire the manner in which he explained it, 
except perhaps on this particular point: this is an omnibus 
bill; that is, a bill containing a great number of amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code which are not necessarily 
interrelated. We may very well fully agree with some of 
the amendments while having some misgivings about 
others and even oppose a few. 


It is never very easy for a legislature to come to a 
decision about this type of legislation on second reading, 
because one has to approve in principle a bill dealing with 
several things with which one may not entirely agree. 

Nevertheless, I do not think this bill raises very serious 
difficulties in this regard. But in other circumstances it 


might happen and when such bills are before us that we 
should consider the possibility of putting every question; 
in other words, of dividing the subject matter so that the 
views of the Senate may be accurately recorded on every 
question before us. 


As far as I am concerned, I intend to deal only with 
clause 75 of the bill today. Other honourable senators on 
this side of the house, and probably on the other side, will 
deal with the other amendments provided in this piece of 
legislation. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, I will restrict my remarks today to 
the amendment provided by clause 75 of this bill, which 
was referred to by the sponsor of the bill, Senator Langlois, 
as the Morgentaler case. 


Senator Langlois: Amendment. 
Senator Flynn: Yes, the Morgentaler amendment. 
@ (1410) 


This case, since it is before the courts, is sub judice. I 
shall, therefore, try valiantly to restrict my remarks 
simply to the principle embodied in the legislation. But 
that may not be easy because it is very difficult to discuss 
this kind of legislation without referring to some of the 
facts which have given rise to the amendment proposed by 
the government. 


As honourable senators know, this amendment follows a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada rendered last 
year in the case of Morgentaler vs. the Queen, where— 


Senator Connolly: What was the case? 


Senator Flynn: Morgentaler. 
incorrectly? 


Am I pronouncing it 


An Hon. Senator: It is pronounced “taller.” 


Senator Flynn: It is “taller” than I thought. In any 
event, this was a case where the accused was acquitted by 
a jury. The Appeal Court of Quebec found that the instruc- 
tions of the judge to the jury had been wrong in law, and 
decided it would apply the present provision of the Crimi- 
nal Code in this respect. Since the facts were admitted and 
since the defence offered in law was unacceptable, the 
appeal court decided that the verdict of the jury should be 
changed to one of guilty. It could have ordered a new trial 
but, since the facts were all admitted, it apparently saw no 
need. 


This decision of the Appeal Court of Quebec was brought 
before the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court, in a 
judgment of five to four, upheld the decision. Following 
the judgment of the Supreme Court there was an outcry all 
across Canada to the effect that this should not be allowed 
to take place. There was quite a public debate on the 
question. 
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As my honourable friend Senator Langlois mentioned 
the other night, an outspoken critic of the judgment was 
the Right Honourable John Diefenbaker, who said that the 
law was wrong and should be changed. He did not criticize 
the Supreme Court, but others did. 

I tried to have my honourable friend Senator Langlois 
explain the amendment last week, but he replied only with 
an argument based on authority—that is, the viewpoint of 
Mr. Diefenbaker. I respect, of course, Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
opinion, because of his great experience before the crimi- 
nal courts and in Parliament, but I must point out that Mr. 
Diefenbaker, as well as most defence counsel, have a tend- 
ency to support any verdict of a jury when it is a verdict of 
acquittal. 


Senator Asselin: Because these defence counsel are and 
were good lawyers. 


Senator Flynn: My friend Senator Asselin could not 
resist interjecting. I respect his view. There is no doubt but 
that a lawyer is always very sentimental when it comes to 
provisions of the law which have helped him in given 
circumstances to win a case. And why not? It is only 
natural. Also, there is certainly a popular sentimental 
attachment to the jury system as we know it. There is no 
doubt about that. The general criticism, if not of the deci- 
sion, at least of the provisions of the law which brought 
about the decision in the Morgentaler case, was not entirely 
unanimous. However, those who oppose, generally speak- 
ing, receive better press than those who sustain. Although 
I may not be able to convince honourable senators, I feel it 
is my duty to argue the other side. I think it is the duty of 
the Senate to consider both sides of a question. 


In reading the debate in the other place and the commit- 
tee proceedings of the other place, I was unable to find any 
dissenting view, notwithstanding that the amendment 
which is before us was only very reluctantly introduced by 
the Honourable Mr. Lang, the then Minister of Justice. It 
was only under the pressure of public opinion that this 
amendment was finally submitted to Parliament. 


I repeat, the criticism of the judgment, or of the provi- 
sions of the law on which the judgment was based, was 
never unanimous. One individual who sustained the deci- 
sion was none other than the Immediate Past President of 
the Canadian Bar Association, Mr. M. L. N. Somerville. He 
did not seek to support the provisions of the law, but he 
did support the decision. In a letter he wrote to the Globe 
and Mail, he made reference to a previous speech of his, 
and I quote: 

It is a perfectly tenable position that the only remedy 
available to the Crown from an improper acquittal by 
a jury should be a new trial. 


This is what is proposed under 

Continuing: 
But that is not now the law... Those people who 
espouse this proposition risk a profound disservice to 
the stability and security of this society for all mem- 
bers of it by mounting a furious propaganda war 
against a result in a specific case not to their liking, by 
directing a campaign of abuse and ridicule against 
those members of our judiciary who, in good faith and 
upon reasonable grounds, are attempting to uphold the 
rule of law in an unpopular instance. 


this amendment. 


That is, to support the decision of the court and not the 
provisions of the law. Dealing more particularly with what 
has become an amendment suggested in this legislation, 
Bill C-71, he went on to say: 


The province of a jury does not extend to the repeal or 
amendment of an Act of Parliament... Were we to 
admit the justification of some higher morality which 
operates to dispense with compliance with the laws of 
our land, we would be on the short, steep, slippery 
slope of chaos. 


That comment, I believe, directs itself to the problem at 
hand and not to the decision of the court. 


@ (1420) 


I think I had better explain the present system. When 
there is a verdict of guilty by a jury, if there is an appeal 
the appeal court can decide that the jury was wrong in fact 
and enter a verdict of not guilty. As far as the facts are 
concerned, the accused has all the chances in the world. 
There is no doubt about that. However, if the verdict is one 
of acquittal, the appeal court cannot intervene except on a 
question of law, because the general principles are simply 
that the jury is master of the facts but the courts are 
masters of the law. 


Generally, when there is a conviction, the appeal court, 
if it finds that the verdict was not reasonable, can acquit 
the accused. This it can do where the jury has made an 
obvious mistake in fact or in law. Also, it can order a new 
trial. If there is a verdict of acquittal by a jury, the court of 
appeal will not intervene unless there was misdirection of 
the jury by the judge. 

There presently exists this provision, and we are here 
invited to change it, which says that the court of appeal 
may in cases where a jury acquits: 


(i) enter a verdict of guilty— 


Instead of a verdict of acquittal; this is the case of 
Morgentaler. 


—with respect to the offence of which, in its opinion, 
the accused should have been found guilty but for the 
error in law, and pass a sentence that is warranted in 
law, or 


(ii) order a new trial. 
It has a choice between the two. 


In the present instance, the finding of the majority of 
the Supreme Court was that they should apply the provi- 
sion enabling them to change the verdict of acquittal to a 
verdict of guilty. I should like to quote the comment of the 
majority on the present provision of the law which we are 
invited to change. This is a résumé of the decision. I will 
not quote all the notes of the majority because it would 
take too long. However, I think this gives the clear opinion 
of the majority on the appreciation of the present legisla- 
tion. They say: 

This power, of course, should be used with great 
circumspection, but it is particularly appropriate in 
this case, since the accused admitted the facts but 
denied his guilt only on the basis of defences in law 
held unavailable by the appeal courts. 


In other words, in this particular case the problem was 
only a question of law and not one of fact. 
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It seems to me that we should not seek to change or 
adjust the law because we don’t like the ultimate effect its 
application had in a particular case. I think it is a very bad 
principle to legislate because of only one case, especially 
one in which the majority of the Supreme Court says that 
the terms of the existing law are most appropriate. 


It has been said by my good friend Senator Langlois that 
it leads to the destruction of the jury system, and he refers 
to Mr. Diefenbaker and others as having made similar 
remarks. I would say that all lawyers specializing in the 
defence of criminal cases would agree. As far as I am 
concerned, I went before a jury on a criminal case only 
once, and I lost. I suppose I could be prejudiced because of 
that particular incident, but I doubt it. 


Senator Langlois: I never did. 


Senator Flynn: I have never acted on behalf of the 
Crown, and therefore I am certainly not prejudiced in its 
favour. 


It has frequently been argued that the Supreme Court 
decision in the Morgentaler case weakened our jury 
system. We should take a look at this, and the Department 
of Justice should have a close look at all the problems 
relating to the jury system and not limit itself to solving a 
problem in one particular case by removing the right of the 
appeal court to apply the law, when only a question of law 
is involved. 


I am not taking sides on the question of abortion. I do 
not care about what happens to Dr. Morgentaler. I am 
concerned with the ultimate consequences of this amend- 
ment, if nothing else is done. I do not say that it is bad in 
itself. I say we are going in the wrong direction. I would 
have gone in the opposite direction in trying to cure this 
particular problem. 


A journalist, after the Morgentaler case was heard, put it 
this way: Should a jury always have the last word? 
Remember, juries don’t always acquit. Sometimes, they 
convict. Sometimes they too can make mistakes. Should a 
court of appeal be powerless to do anything about it? Does 
a reversal of a jury verdict tend to destroy the jury 
system? 

These are some of the questions people have been asking 
since the decision of the Supreme Court of Canada. I 
would say that the role of the jury, its usefulness, its 
possible reform, its continued existence or its abolition is 
probably one of the most discussed subjects of judicial 
procedure. Generally speaking, however, people favour the 
retention of the jury system. I want to make it clear that I 
also am in favour of the jury system, but like any other 
human institution it has to be checked. 


In Quebec, a couple of years ago, two out of every three 
people felt that the jury could be relied upon for a correct 
judgment. In the United States only 50 per cent of the 
people had that kind of confidence in “12 good men and 
women and true.” 


You will recall that juries originated with England’s 
early Norman kings. The system was set up for political 
reasons: the distrust of a judiciary that was dependent 
upon government, and the desire to democratize the 
administration of justice. For centuries juries resisted 
enormous pressures by kings, parliaments and judiciaries. 

[Senator Flynn.] 


They brought in verdicts against the demands of each of 
these and all of them together. 


The system survives today not only because of tradition, 
but also because of its inherent qualities. The jury system 
provides a vehicle which permits the average citizen to 
come to grips with the legal system and see that justice is 
done. It forces lawyers and judges to make the law intelli- 
gible to laymen, and it gives the common man the opportu- 
nity to assess the demeanour as well as the testimony of 
witnesses in coming to a verdict. 
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In North America the concept of the jury is still very 
much linked with the fundamental principles of democra- 
cy, liberty and justice; yet the need for a jury to protect 
against the outrages of an uncontrolled monarchy or other 
similar forms of government no longer exists. 


The great French magistrate, Casamayor, once wrote: 
“Why are criminals judged by laymen, while those guilty 
of less serious infractions are judged by specialists in the 
law?” It is a strange paradox, one which should force us to 
reflect upon the effectiveness of juries. 


The jury system provides many safeguards for our basic 
liberties, safeguards of which I would not want to see us 
deprived. But the jury system, like any other human insti- 
tution, is not infallible. It is argued by the proponents of 
the Morgentaler amendment that the decision of a jury to 
acquit should not be allowed to be reversed by a court of 
appeal. The reasoning is that juries, unlike courts of 
appeal, reflect the popular feelings of the times; that they 
give expression to changing and living jurisdiction as 
influenced by feeling contemporary peers rather than 
remote and aloof authorities. 


So far as that argument is concerned, may I just mention 
that if we expect and want juries to give expression to 
popular feelings, we should bear in mind that popular 
feelings vary from one day to the next and from one region 
to another. If that were the only argument in its favour, I 
doubt that the jury would be retained. These same people 
would likely favour the contemporary tendency away from 
strict interpretation of the law; they would favour inter- 
pretations of the law being adapted to popular tendencies 
and moral convictions in matters where there is no obvious 
consensus. 


This, of course, is the case so far as abortion is con- 
cerned, but I am not discussing that and I am not express- 
ing any opinion on it. But I do suggest, if we have to accept 
these arguments, that it is a very risky business. 


I would ask you to recall some of the American trials of 
not so long ago, where if the accused were black or Indian 
he was guilty, and if the victim were black or Indian his 
white assailant was invariably acquitted, even though 
there was no evidence to support a rational decision to 
acquit. 

Those juries, too, were reflecting the popular feelings of 
the times and places in which they lived. Those juries, too, 
were giving expression to changing and living jurisdiction 
as influenced by feeling contemporary peers rather than 
remote and aloof authorities. Do not be too quick to reason 
that such things could not happen in contemporary, 
enlightened Canada. I will not try to give you any other 
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indication of that affirmation than those facts which you 
know—whether they be about abortion or other problems. 


At no time have we ever been more rapidly and com- 
pletely inundated by the communications media. At no 
time in the past have the opinions of the people been so 
heavily influenced by professional opinion makers and 
purveyors of mass hysteria. Here I might say, not from 
personal experience but from what I know of juries second 
hand, that it takes only one or two members of a jury 
really to orient a decision in one direction or the other. 
There is no doubt about that today. It may not have been 
the case years ago, but today it is different. 


I have lately been following the experience of some of 
my friends who have been members of juries. With regard 
to one of them, I knew how he felt, I knew he would 
influence the jury, and he did in fact influence the jury, 
and it brought down the verdict that he thought it should. 
It would be incredibly arrogant and naive to presume that 
Canadians are immune from such influences and that our 
juries would always, unfailingly, guarantee justice that 
would be recognizable as such, not only today but also in 
the future. 


The jury system, as I have said, provides valuable checks 
and safeguards, but it is by no means foolproof. If justice is 
to be done, we must not leave the jury system unprovided 
with the necessary checks and safeguards against abuse. 


Using abortion as an example, supposing a case came to 
court in which all the evidence clearly indicated the guilt 
of the accused. Suppose further that the evidence were 
uncontested, and that the judge made no mistake in admit- 
ting evidence or in charging the jury. I repeat: the evidence 
is clear and uncontested; it points to the guilt of the 
accused, and no error in law is made by the judge. Yet let 
us suppose the jury comes in with a verdict of acquittal. 
According to current jurisprudence, though this verdict is 
unreasonable and is unsupported by the evidence, it does 
not constitute an error in law, and the court of appeal will 
not hear an appeal against it. This worries me. 


The question I want to put before you, and I think it is 
probably the main question, is, where does the jurisdiction 
of a jury that has mastered the facts end, and where does 
the question of law commence? According to the jurispru- 
dence up to now—and this is what I disagree with—a jury 
cannot make an error in law. I say, however, that it can. I 
say that in a case where the facts are admitted, where the 
defence is based only on arguments in law, and where 
there is no error on the part of the judge in instructing the 
jury, if the jury finds the man not guilty, it means one of 
two things: either the jury did not understand the law or it 
did not want to apply it. In my thinking there is an error in 
law in both cases. 


This particular problem, I suggest, should not be correct- 
ed by depriving the court of appeal of the right to substi- 
tute a verdict of guilty in the case of an acquittal when an 
error in law has been made by the judge; but I would allow 
an appeal to a higher court, and would uphold the power of 
the court to change even a verdict of acquittal, where there 
has been no error in law on the part of the judge but where 
the error in law is really one that has been made by the 
jury. I do not object to the idea of ordering a new trial 
every time. A new trial will prevent the problem from 
recurring, but if that point arrives at which it will be 
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impossible, in the opinion of the court, to find a jury that 
will uphold the law, that will observe the law, and will 
restrict itself to its role, which is simply to weigh the 
evidence, I say to you that we should give the power to a 
court of appeal to intervene. I would say this not only as in 
the present case where there is an error in law made by the 
judge, but also where there is an error in law made by the 
jury, in the sense that I have just outlined. Otherwise, the 
enforcement of the law will be an unpredictable thing. In 
one region of the country someone may be found guilty on 
the basis of certain facts, and, on the basis of the same 
facts, in another part of the country another person may be 
acquitted. I think it is precisely the role of the courts, 
particularly of the courts of appeal, to intervene and to 
bring about uniformity in the enforcement of the law all 
across the country. 
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I shall not at this time enter into examples or hypotheses 
since you can all find such examples and hypotheses as 
readily as I can. In this particular case what I regret is that 
the decision of the government, or of the Minister of 
Justice, was made only because of pressure brought to bear 
by a certain element of public opinion—and a relatively 
small element at that, I suggest. They did not go into or 
consider the basic problems posed by the Morgentaler case. 


Let me at this stage point out that whether this particu- 
lar case turns out one way or the other does not really 
concern me, but I do think that it should have given rise to 
a thorough study of our jury system. I do not have the 
slightest objection to giving the utmost protection to the 
accused, but at the same time I do not want to put the law 
into the hands of the jury. The jury system is based on 
giving to the jury jurisdiction only in matters of fact, and 
where a court of appeal finds that the jury has gone 
beyond its jurisdiction, then it should be able to intervene. 


I should like this problem to be thoroughly discussed in 
committee, because in my view this amendment goes only 
in one direction. And while it might solve the problem in 
one particular case, it would still leave the main problem, 
the most important problem, unresolved. If that problem is 
not resolved, then I would rather see the law remain as it is 
because if we give way on this, then we will never be able 
to come back and correct the main problem which I have 
outlined to you, and which should be given serious atten- 
tion, particularly in the Senate. This is particularly our 
role, honourable senators. 

The other day I was dining with Madam Speaker when 
she received a Mexican delegation. She distributed to us a 
little paper setting out the meaning of the mural inscrip- 
tions in the Speaker’s chamber. They are all in Latin, but I 
should like to quote one which is translated into English 
and French. While you might have difficulty understand- 
ing my English translation, you certainly would not under- 
stand the inscription if I were to read it to you in Latin. 


Senator Lamontagne: I am sure we would. 
Senator Flynn: Well, let Senator Lamontagne try this: 
Plus apud nos vera ratio valeat quam vulgi opinio. 


Anyone who wants to translate it is welcome. At any rate I 
shall give you the official translation. It is a quotation 
from Cicero, and it says: “Let reason prevail with me more 
than popular opinion.” 
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Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, before Senator 
Flynn terminates his discussion I wonder if I might be 
permitted to ask two questions. In doing so may I say that 
I have listened with intense interest to his comments on 
this extremely important matter. 


He stated, and I think most of us know, that the Quebec 
Court of Appeal had two choices open to it—either to 
reverse the verdict of the jury and declare the accused 
guilty, or to order a new trial. 


Now, this is not a rhetorical question. I do not know the 
answer and I would like to know the answer. Did the 
Quebec Court of Appeal state whether or not it considered 
the possibility of a new trial, and is there any evidence as 
to why the court of appeal did not order a new trial rather 
than take the highly controversial decision—as it now 
happens to be—to reverse the verdict? 


I should know the answer to my second question, and I 
apologize for not knowing it. If this amendment is adopted 
by Parliament and becomes law, will any court in Canada 
in future have the right to order a new trial after a jury 
has given its verdict? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the answer to the 
second question is that the amendment would only permit 
the ordering of a new trial. There would be no power in the 
courts of appeal to substitute a verdict of guilty in the case 
of an acquittal. That would be the effect of the law. 


Insofar as the first question is concerned, as I think I 
tried to explain, it was because of the provision that says, 
“Tf, in the opinion of the court, the accused should have 
been found guilty but for the error in law...” and the 
majority of the Supreme Court, in the part I read from the 
summary of the decision, said that this power, of course, 
should be used with great circumspection, but that it was 
particularly appropriate in this case since the accused 
admitted the facts but denied his guilt only on the basis of 
defences in law held to be unavailable by the appeal 
courts. In other words, what the existing law says is that if 
the defence is a defence in law, and that defence is not 
available, then the appeal court should say, “Well, another 
trial before a jury would bring in the same facts, and 
therefore the verdict should be one of guilty,” and should 
substitute that verdict. In most cases where there was any 
appreciation of the facts by the jury, and where this was 
properly done, the court never used this section. It just 
said, “You will have a new trial, since there was an error in 
law made by the judge instructing the jury.” 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, as a layman I 
venture to ask Senator Flynn a question. I must say at the 
outset that I think he made a very able presentation. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Burchill: He referred to the law in Canada and 
he referred to the law in the United States, but what about 
the law in Britain? Are there any references to the practice 
in the United Kingdom? 


Senator Flynn: I would hesitate to give an opinion on 
that, but from what I have read I think that in Britain 
there is no right in the court of appeal to substitute a 
verdict of guilty for a verdict of acquittal. I am not sure 


(Senator Flynn.] 


about that. However, in Great Britain the problem may not 
be exactly the same as it is here. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the distinguished senator 
answer another question from a layman? Was the minority 
report of the Supreme Court published? If so, and since it 
was a very close decision, five to four, perhaps he could 
enlighten his fellow senators as to the reasons for the 
minority report. I think this would be interesting since he 
has put a fair amount of emphasis on the majority report. 


Senator Flynn: I have no objection to that, but if I did 
not quote from the judgment of the minority, it was 
because it is not relevant to the question here; it is relevant 
to the case proper. The summary of the opinion of Chief 
Justice Laskin, Mr. Justice Judson and Mr. Justice Spence 
reads as follows: 
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Where the jury has acquitted, it must be an unusual 
case indeed in which an appellate Court, which has not 
seen the witnesses, or observed their demeanour, 
should essay to pass on the sufficiency of the evidence, 
and substitute its opinion for the jury’s and enter a 
conviction, rather than ordering a new trial. In any 
event, since the two defences were properly left to the 
jury, the appeal should be allowed and the accused’s 
acquittal restored. 


The defence was rested on section 45 of the Criminal 
Code, which was judged by the majority as not applicable 
in the case of abortion. As it may be useful for the record, I 
will read that section: 


Every one is protected from criminal responsibility 
for performing a surgical operation upon any person 
for the benefit of that person if 


(a) the operation is performed with reasonable care 
and skill, and 


(b) it is reasonable to perform the operation, having 
regard to the state of health of the person at the time 
the operation is performed and to all the circum- 
stances of the case. 


Honourable senators know that abortion may not be 
performed under the law without a committee of a hospital 
deciding it to be necessary for the health of the person 
concerned. The majority of the Supreme Court said that 
were section 45 to be applied with regard to provisions 
concerning abortion, the intent and application of the rules 
which provide that no one shall perform an operation of 
that kind without a committee having first examined the 
case would be completely destroyed. In other words, it 
should not be left to a single doctor or surgeon to decide 
that he should operate. The question of necessity, of 
course, can arise very often, but I suggest that such ques- 
tions should not always arise in one particular doctor’s 
practice. 


Senator Croll: Senator Flynn has stated that the matter 
raised by him today was not raised in the House of Com- 
mons, and in that I believe him to be quite correct. How- 
ever, if I recall the early stages of the debate correctly, the 
reason for its not being raised was because in this particu- 
lar instance the judges had set themselves up to be both 
judges of law and judges of fact, and it was for that reason 
that the amendment was introduced. 
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Senator Flynn: I would not accept that statement, 
because there was no debate in the House of Commons. In 
fact, in that house they followed the trend of opinion 
expressed in the press, and that was all. No one dared in 
one way or another, as is the picture we have very fre- 
quently of the House of Commons, to express an opinion 
contrary to, let us say, the weight of opinion expressed in 
the press. It is much easier, as I said before, to support 
something which appears to be liberal with a small “1” — 


Senator Croll: Oh, a big “L” for Liberal! 


Senator Flynn: —than to sustain a system which has its 
merits and its defects, but which should be corrected in 
another manner than that which is now suggested. 


Senator Laird: Was this bill considered in committee of 
the other place? 


Senator Flynn: Yes, it was considered in committee, but 
no recommendations were made. Of course, the opinion of 
the former Prime Minister has a lot of weight, as is obvious 
from the fact that it was the main argument used by the 
sponsor of the bill. 


Senator Langlois: You are the only one not to be 
impressed by it. 
On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CANADIAN RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES— 
CONSIDERATION OF VOLUME 1 OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, en- 
titled “Canada-United States Relations—Volume 1—The 
Institutional Framework for the Relationship,” which was 
tabled on Tuesday, February 3. 


Hon. George van Roggen: Honourable senators, I should 
like, first, to thank the government leader in the Senate, 
Senator Perrault, for tabling the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs on Tuesday of last 
week in my absence. 


I would also like to remind honourable senators that the 
reason for the publication of the report prior to the Sen- 
ate’s reconvening after the Christmas recess was that we 
wished to be in a position to take it with us to the meeting 
of the Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group in 
the United States, which commenced on January 29. Hon- 
ourable senators will recall that permission for this prior 
publication was granted by way of a motion I moved on 
December 18 last. 

The order of reference under which this study is taking 
place was first made by the Senate on a motion of Senator 
Aird, the then chairman of the committee, on March 26, 
1974. The motion was that the Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs be authorized to examine and report 
upon Canadian relations with the United States. Upon my 
motion of November 5, 1974, this authority was renewed. I 
might just take one moment to quote from Senator Aird’s 
remarks at the time he sought that order in 1974. According 
to page 175 of Debates of the Senate of the 1974 session, he 
said: 

Honourable senators, in the most simple language, 
your committee is asking for authorization to examine 
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and report upon Canadian relations with the United 
States. I happen to believe that very often simple 
words cover a most complicated subject, and this was 
never more true than in this particular instance. 

For me, two questions immediately arise: First, is 
the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs a 
proper forum, and capable of performing such a formi- 
dable and challenging task? Secondly, if it is capable, 
and if it is an appropriate forum, how does your com- 
mittee propose to go about programming such an ency- 
clopedic undertaking? 


If the answer to my first question is in the affirma- 
tive, and I believe it is, then the answer to the second 
question has to be: Constructively and very carefully. 


During the meetings of the committee at that time—I 
then being a member of the committee—we did give very 
careful thought as to how we would go about a study of 
such an immense subject. By attempting such a study in 
one bite, we would be in danger of descending into a 
morass of evidence and facts from which it would be 
almost impossible to emerge with a coherent report having 
any form or shape. The committee therefore agreed that it 
would proceed in stages, and it seemed logical to us that 
the first stage would concern itself with the mechanisms 
by which the relationship between these two countries is 
conducted. 

@ (1500) 


Honourable senators will see that the cover of Volume 1 
of the study, which has now been tabled, refers to “The 
Institutional Framework for the Relationship.” The report, 
therefore, confines itself to these mechanisms, with the 
possible exception of some opening observations of a gen- 
eral nature in Part I, where we reiterate some facts that 
are known to most Canadians. We thought it well to 
reiterate them to refresh our memory on the range and 
scope of the relationship, because there is no question that 
the interface between these two nations is greater in every 
respect than the interface between any other two nations 
on the face of the globe. 

The report, in its opening pages, says: 

For Canada, this means a market for over two-thirds 
of its exports, representing over one-third of all goods 
produced in Canada. For the United States, Canada 
constitutes one-fifth of its export market but this 
involves only two percent of all American-produced 
goods. The United States supplies two-thirds of all 
goods imported into Canada and Canada supplies one- 
quarter of all imports into the United States... 


The scale of the trading relationship can best be 
appreciated by comparing United States trade with 
other countries. Japan, which is the United States 
second largest partner, does about one half the trade 
with the United States that Canada does. American 
trade with all nine countries of the European Commu- 
nity, a group encompassing a population 10 times that 
of Canada, amounted in 1974 to slightly less than its 
trade with Canada alone. 


We concluded that part of the review of the extent of the 
relationship with these words: 
It is not a relationship of equals. The United States has 
10 times the population and over 10 times the gross 
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national product of Canada. In military terms it is a 
superpower, in economic terms a giant. Because of this 
disparity, Canada is more dependent, more sensitive 
and more vulnerable to the state of the relationship 
than is the United States. For Canada, it is by far the 
most important of all its external relationships. 


The report goes on to deal with the changing concept of the 
relationship. 


Honourable senators will recall that in recent months 
and years there has been a good deal of discussion about 
the special relationship between Canada and the United 
States, and a good deal of discussion on what is meant by 
“special relationship.” The committee’s report, in dealing 
with.this matter, and after examining it in some detail 
over several pages, concludes with this paragraph: 


How, the Committee asks, in the light of the geo- 
graphic ties, the affinities and interchange of the two 
peoples, the ease of communications, the similar insti- 
tutions, and the extent of trade, cultural and other 
links can the relationship be considered anything but a 
“unique” one? Canada no longer seeks a “special treat- 
ment’, but it cannot deny a “special relationship” does 
exist with its southern neighbour. 


We then deal with current problems. I wish to emphasize 
that the list of problem areas, if I might use that term, is 
not meant to be exhaustive. It is by way of example only, 
and is not meant to be a precisely balanced list. The report 
lists two or three pages of typical irritants that exist at the 
moment. Those irritants are changing from month to 
month, as some are solved, others go away by themselves, 
and others we learn to live with. 


We thought we should set forth some examples to give 
an indication of how extensive are the irritants; under- 
standably they apply between two nations which carry on 
an extensive relationship, and the irritants or problems 
should be kept in the perspective of the immensity of that 
overall relationship. 


I might comment here that some people like to say that 
our relationship with the United States is worsening. I 
prefer to say that it is becoming much more complex. It 
was comparatively automatic for many years, but during 
the last 10 or 15 years it has become infinitely more 
complex with the emergence in the world of problems 
relating to energy, shortage of resources, exhaustion of fish 
stocks, pollution, and so on. 


All of these things have given rise to problems between 
our two countries, and the report therefore deals with the 
mechanisms for dealing with these problems, and makes a 
number of recommendations as to how these mechanisms 
can be improved—as they need to be improved—to deal 
with a heavier workload in this area than we have had to 
deal with in the past. 


At the end of the report, reference is made to the fact 
that the committee will now proceed with the second phase 
of its study—which will be the subject of the second 
volume, of its report—in these words: 


The next phase of the study will deal with Canadian 
Trade Relations with the United States. 


I might take a moment to deal with that part of the 
study. As I have said, to the press and others, this study is 
[Senator van Roggen. ] 


of the total picture of the exchange of goods and services 
between our two countries. 


I stress that because there is a tendency, when one 
speaks of trade with the United States, to think immedi- 
ately of trade in manufactured goods, tariffs, free trade, 
and things of that sort. There is no question but that the 
report of the Economic Council of Canada, which was 
made public last July, will play a very significant part in 
our study of trade between the two countries. It will not be 
the whole subject. In fact, it will represent only a compara- 
tively small, although very important, part of it. 


I might say to Senator Desruisseaux, who spoke last 
night on this subject, that Dr. Raynauld, the Chairman of 
the Economic Council of Canada, has already appeared 
before the committee, and undoubtedly will appear again. 


The study, however, will go well beyond that. We speak 
in terms of trade with the United States, so far as exports 
are concerned, as being 50 per cent in manufactured goods. 
The auto pact accounts for approximately two-thirds of 
that, leaving approximately only one-sixth of the total in 
manufactured goods outside the auto industry. Therefore, 
a very important part of our study will have to concern 
itself with trade in unprocessed goods, both renewable and 
non-renewable resources; semi-processed goods, manufac- 
tured goods, tourism, invisibles, capital flows, and so on. 
All those items have been looked at individually on several 
occasions in different studies, but ours may be the first 
study to endeavour to put all of those exchanges of goods 
and services in one perspective. 


It will be a large task, but we shall do our best, following 
our first volume, to deal with this subject in our second 
volume. 
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I shall not take the time of honourable senators to 
review Volume 1 of the report in detail. I trust that many 
of them will take the time to read it. It is not overly long, 
but we feel it is reasonably meaty and will make interest- 
ing reading. It contains a number of important recommen- 
dations, which have not caught the eye of the press, rela- 
tive to such things as the operation of the International 
Joint Commission, the establishment of provincial depart- 
ments of intergovernmental affairs, the resolution of our 
salt water boundaries with the United States, and so forth. 


Two recommendations which seem to have attracted the 
attention of the press in particular—and which, I agree, are 
certainly among the most important—include the point we 
make on the importance of the government and the 
Department of External Affairs to recognize more fully the 
manner in which the pendulum of power in Washington 
has swung from the Executive to the Congress. 


If I may, I will read the first paragraph on page 80, under 
the heading, ‘Legislative Channels”: 


For a variety of reasons, the Canadian government 
has been reticent in developing an active programme 
of liaison with influential Congressional figures. The 
Committee learned that other major countries’ govern- 
ments feel much less constrained than Canada by the 
fact that their ambassadors are accredited to the 
Executive Branch. Canada may be overestimating the 
importance of this factor while underestimating the 
significance of the U.S. constitutional division of 
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powers with the consequential strong role of Congress. 
Or it may consider that the U.S. State Department is 
always able and willing to interpret the Canadian 
position effectively to Congress, an assessment with 
which the committee cannot agree. Whatever the 
reason, American witnesses before the committee con- 
sider that the Canadian Embassy could develop a far 
more active programme of contacts with Congress in 
order to ensure that the Canadian point of view is 
understood. 


I should emphasize at this point that we are not simply 
recommending a slick PR campaign on the Hill. What we 
are recommending is a program that would require highly 
skilled, professional men, knowledgeable in the affairs of 
various fields in Canada, who could deal with members of 
both the House of Representatives and the Senate, as well 
as committee chairmen and others, on a one-to-one basis in 
relation to problems that exist between our two countries. 
The world commitments of the United States, as well as its 
size, are such that unless border problems between our two 
countries are brought to the attention of members of the 
government, they simply are unaware of them. 


I might say, during the meetings two weeks ago of the 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group we 
encountered one situation where a powerful senator, a 
chairman of a subcommittee appropriating funds for cer- 
tain developments, along with other congressmen, was 
taken over the Garrison Dam area of North Dakota by the 
senator from that state, to show them why the appropria- 
tion should be continued for another year, which request 
was passed by the subcommittee in question. During our 
meetings on Canada-U.S. relations, that same senator was 
astonished to find that this was an irritant, or even known 
about in Canada. He did not know that the very project he 
was flying over was the source of a problem between our 
two countries. Situations of this type have to be corrected, 
and we certainly have to take it upon ourselves to correct 
them. We cannot expect U.S. officials to do so. 


Still dealing with the same subject, the report goes on to 
Say: 

Recently Congress attained significant new powers 
particularly in the economic field. It is asserting a 
vigorously independent attitude in foreign and trade 
policy matters. At the same time, American witnesses 
told the Committee that there is a great lack of aware- 
ness in Congress of the extent and depth of Canadian- 
American economic ties. Almost inadvertently, con- 
gressional unawareness or misunderstanding of the 
Canadian position could cause severe economic or 
trade dislocations in Canada. 


The Committee has concluded that Canada’s con- 
tracts with Congress have been neglected for too long. 
The Committee urges the government to provide the 
embassy as soon as possible with the instructions and 
the means for a greatly expanded congressional rela- 
tions programme. 


I might say, I received only yesterday a letter from a 
senior official of the Department of External Affairs 
thanking me for a copy of the report, and saying: 


We have the plans, most of the people required, and 
a great desire to succeed. The extent to which we will 


do so depends now on the amount of program funds we 
are permitted to apply to operations in the United 
States. 


The second recommendation the press commented on at 
length, which I will deal with in a moment, is in relation to 
the general information program which Canada should 
mount in the United States. As some honourable senators 
may have already observed from reading the report, we 
used some statistical comparisons. I will not read them all, 
but on the figures we were able to obtain from European 
countries—and, I might say, they are comparable in rela- 
tion to Japan and Russia—European countries spend, relat- 
ed to their gross trade, on a worldwide basis, $1 for every 
$230 worth of trade, whereas Canada spends $1 for every 
$4,800 worth of trade. As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, European countries spend $1 for every $200 worth 
of trade—almost the same as worldwide—whereas Canada 
spends $1 for every $18,000 worth of trade. This is a rela- 
tionship that both sides, I think, have taken for granted, 
and now that it has become more complex it requires more 
attention. 


We concluded the recommendation in that particular 
section with the following words: 


The Committee realizes fully that it is reeommend- 
ing very substantial increased government expendi- 
tures at a time of fiscal restraint, but it is here dealing 
in priorities not total expenditures. Surely no other 
country has as much at stake as Canada in protecting 
its relationship with the United States. As we have 
already pointed out Canada-United States trade both 
ways amounts to over $42,000,000,000.00 annually. Even 
a small portion of this must not be placed in jeopardy 
for want of proper attention particularly now when 
Canada faces a balance of payments deficit approach- 
ing $5,000,000,000.00 per year on a world basis. To 
repeat an old military maxim we must reinforce 
strength not weakness and reallocate federal govern- 
ment resources as productively as possible in this area. 


The Committee therefore urges the Government to 
give the highest possible priority to its information, 
cultural and academic relations programmes in the 
United States. In order to implement this proposal the 
Committee recommends that a departmental task 
force be set up to assess the financial requirements 
and to decide how best to strengthen the programmes. 


In addition to those two recommendations which have 
caught the public eye, there is a third one which I should 
like, as a personal note, to touch on, and that is the 
recommendation relative to the Canada-United States 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings: 


The Committee considers that no other inter-parlia- 
mentary link is nearly as important to Canada as the 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group. The 
Committee strongly urges the selection of delegates to 
the Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group 
meetings who are carefully chosen as to individual 
areas of expertise and adequately briefed in order to 
put Canada’s case in the most effective possible 
manner to American legislators. 


I would be remiss if I did not take a moment at this point 
to congratulate Senator Macnaughton and Mr. Martin 
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O’Connell, the Canadian co-chairmen, who, along with 
their American co-chairmen, have taken strenuous and 
effective steps over the last two or three years to greatly 
strengthen and improve the nature of the meetings of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, so that they are now, without 
question, most productive. 


@ (1520) 


I can only hope that the government will give effect to 
some, if not all, of the recommendations in the report. 
There are sceptics who would say that it will only gather 
dust, as has happened, regretfully, too often to other 
reports. However, I am encouraged that this will not be the 
case with this report, particularly in view of the success of 
the report of this same committee, under the chairmanship 
of Senator John Aird, with respect to its study of Canadian 
Relations with the European Community. You will recall 
that all of the four major recommendations made in that 
report were eventually adopted by the government. As a 
matter of fact, the last one is coming to fruition on Thurs- 
day of next week, when the President of the Community is 
coming here to open the office of the Community, in 
Ottawa, and also to make a formal announcement about 
the commencement of negotiations for a contractual link 
between Canada and the Community. Hopefully, our 
present report will gain the same attention from the gov- 
ernment as that one. 


In conclusion, honourable senators, I wish to pay par- 
ticular tribute to several people: first, to former Senator 
John Aird, who, as chairman of the committee, launched it 
on this inquiry. It took courage to do so, and we on the 
committee all hope we will do him justice. 


Secondly, I wish to pay tribute to my deputy chairman, 
Senator Allister Grosart, who unfortunately cannot be 
here today as he is on official business in Athens. I would 
like simply to offer my thanks to him for his invaluable 
assistance, not only to the committee but to me personally, 
and for all his counsel and wisdom. 


To all members of the committee, and in particular the 
members of the steering committee, I owe a debt of grati- 
tude, the other members of the steering committee being 
Senators Cameron, Lafond and McElman. I would particu- 
larly like to thank Senator Lafond, not only for his atten- 
tion and activity throughout the study as a member of the 
committee, but for his assistance in ensuring that the 
excellent translation made by the Translation Bureau 
properly reflected the nuances of the committee’s report. 
This he did single-handedly, at the cost of a great amount 
of time and dedication. 


I would not want to end my remarks without also thank- 
ing the witnesses who gave of their time and expertise in 
appearing before the committee, several of them coming 
from distant parts of the continent without recompense for 
their time. 


Last but not least, I thank all members of the staff and 
the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Trade under the direction of Mr. Peter Dobell, who pro- 
vided our principal staff support; and in particular, Mrs. 
Carol Seaborn of the Parliamentary Centre, without whose 
dedication throughout the whole period of preparation it 
would not have been possible to produce the report. 

{Senator van Roggen.] 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate in this debate, this order is con- 
sidered as having been debated. 


FINAL ACT OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Forsey calling the attention of the Senate 
to the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in Europe.—(Honourable Senator 
Yuzyk). 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, there are two com- 
mittee meetings this afternoon, one starting at 3.30 and the 
other immediately after the Senate rises. Since my speech 
will take approximately half an hour, I think it would be 
more appropriate at this time if this order were to stand. 


Order stands. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Hervé J. Michaud rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to 
certain economic conditions existing in the Province of 
New Brunswick. 

[Translation] 

He said: Honourable senators, the Canadian government 
is constantly looking for new measures, new formulas to 
stimulate Canada’s less privileged areas. Its efforts will 
have to be increased to correct certain economic problems 
still prevalent in New Brunswick. 


Although the serious difficulties affecting the province’s 
northeast area have long been known, they were drama- 
tized in October 1975 when the Roman Catholic clergy in 
the province’s northeast openly declared in support of the 
area’s citizens. Man’s life was at stake, they said. Such was 
the message included in a letter to the Premier of New 
Brunswick, the Hon. Richard Hatfield. Copies of that letter 
were sent to Canada’s Prime Minister, the Right Honour- 
able Mr. Trudeau, to all members of Parliament, members 
of the provincial legislature and senators from the area, 
farm groups, development agencies, and media in the prov- 
ince and elsewhere. The letter stressed the deep paradox of 
the area’s unlimited physical and human resources on the 
one hand, and the extremely high unemployment rate and 
low standard of living on the other. How was it possible to 
be so rich and so poor at one and the same time, the letter 
asked. 


In support of the clergy of northeastern New Brunswick, 
Archbishop Donat Chiasson of Moncton stated 


... he had had strong hopes at the start of the sixties 
that the area would be chosen as a key development 
area. 


Archbishop Chiasson added: 
When and how will these special development plans, 


that have been promised since the early sixties, reach 
the average citizen? 
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The clergy of northeastern New Brunswick also met 
with massive support from the local people in its efforts, 
and also with the special support of the Anglican Synod of 
the Fredericton diocese. The clergy’s letter also seriously 
warned that: 


We hope our voice will be heard before it is too 
late— 


and added, concerning the high unemployment rate in the 
area: 


Relevant statistics are such as to scare anyone who 
takes the time to think. 


@ (1530) 


Six recommendations were made by the clergy of north- 
eastern New Brunswick to deal with that situation. Each 
one of these recommendations could give rise to a long 
speech, but I wish to underline the following 
recommendation: 


Within a concerted development effort, to aim at a 
more rational use of the many first quality farmlands 
which are practically left uncultivated. 


The eastern New Brunswick agricultural situation has 
been getting special attention from the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture since its creation. In fact, immediately after 
its creation in March 1973 the committee undertook its 
first important inquiry under the following terms of 
reference: 


To study the problem of marginal, sub marginal and 
abandoned farmland in eastern Canada, particularly 
the situation in Kent County, New Brunswick, and to 
make recommendations to insure and maintain viable 
rural communities and a prosperous farm population. 


To get more familiar with local conditions, the attitudes 
of rural people and farmers as well as with the outlook, 
objectives and programs of the provincial government and 
other organizations and institutions, the committee held 
two days of hearings in Moncton on June 13 and 14, 1973. 
During those public hearings—there were six of them—the 
committee heard evidence from provincial and federal gov- 
ernment representatives, academic and research institu- 
tions, local associations and individuals. 


Members of the committee found these official and non- 
official exchanges with the witnesses very stimulating. 


During these exchanges, we have been able to see the 
many possibilities that exist concerning the farming future 
of the region. We have also been aware of the feelings of 
deep frustration and alienation of the farmers of eastern 
New Brunswick over their neglect by either the federal or 
the provincial government. Even though certain state- 
ments were made with often total and sometimes brutal 
honesty, we must admit that all these statements were 
sincere. In summary, we have no hesitation in saying that 
all the statements collected during the hearings held in 
Moncton in June 1973 constitute the most comprehensive 
and impressive record possible on the true state of farming 
in Kent county, and therefore in the whole northeastern 
area of New Brunswick. It would be useless to look else- 
where to find the true feelings of the local people or to 
discover the elements of the solutions that we must apply 
to solve the many farming problems of the area. 


In Kent county, as well as in the northeastern part of 
New Brunswick, most farms are small and are therefore 
included in the category of farming businesses known as 
family farms. Therefore, during the hearings in Moncton, 
there was a lot of talk about the Small Farms Development 
Program launched through legislation in 1971. 


Because of the many developments since these hearings, 
it is important today to examine very closely some aspects 
of the farming problem which now affects agricultural 
areas, particularly in New Brunswick. When this program 
was announced in December 1971, it rekindled the hopes of 
all the people who are concerned with the problems of 
small or marginal farming businesses in Canada. On 
December 6, 1971, the Hon. H. A. Olson, Minister of 
Agriculture, said the following on this subject: 

Unless we develop new concrete programs, many 
Canadian operators and, in fact, the whole rural com- 
munity will be threatened... According to economic 
studies and practical experience, the family farm is the 
best kind of farming business, and it is with this in 
mind that we have developed a vast program designed 
to help the small farms of Canada to become profitable 
family businesses. 

The Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Pierre E. 
Trudeau, emphasized the importance given by the federal 
government to this initiative in a speech made before the 
Coopérative fédérée de Québec on Feburary 2, 1972, when 
he said: 

I would add that the program now under consideration 
is our last chance. It must succeed, otherwise every- 
thing (the rural society) will collapse. We put all our 
hopes in this program and we will never give it too 
much attention. 

And when Mr. Eugene Whelan appeared before our 
Senate committee he said something along the same line: 


I still believe that the Small Farms Development Pro- 
gram has a lot to offer, particularly in areas such as 
Kent County and similar regions in Canada. 

Certainly, nobody thought at the time that the program 
was a magic wand which the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments would use to turn poverty into prosperity. But, 
on the other hand, nobody anticipated that it would prove 
such a failure in the very areas where expectations were 
the highest. 

Only a few transactions have been completed up to now 
in eastern New Brunswick under this legislation. If this 
program has not worked out well in that area, it means 
that the roots of the agricultural problem go much deeper, 
that the problem is much more basic than we thought 
originally. Because it was neglected for too long, our 
agriculture has lost whatever credibility it might have 
among those who should take over. 

@ (1540) 


What is most needed in order to bring about the recovery 
of agriculture in that area is a more positive leadership, 
both at the level of the farmers themselves and of the 
agriculture departments at the two higher levels of govern- 
ment, as well as a better understanding on both sides of 
the complexity of the problem. As regards farmers, until 
fairly recently the French-speaking agricultural commu- 
nity of New Brunswick had every reason to consider them- 
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selves fortunate in the group of agronomists who worked 
among them. With the support of a clergy steeped in a 
similar ideal, these 20 odd agronomists had succeeded over 
a period of some 40 years to keep agriculture alive in our 
rural communities, in spite of every obstacle. It is only 
proper, that we should, in this Chamber, give them all full 
credit for their achievement. Many of these bold pioneers 
are no longer alive. The others have all reached retirement 
age. Nowadays, they have been replaced by at most 7 or 8 
French-speaking agronomists, who find it difficult, in spite 
their well-known dedication, to fulfill an ever increasing 
task. 


Why are so few young people willing to carry on the 
farming business in French New Brunswick? The answer 
to that question is again found in the evidence given before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture. A witness said in 
that respect: 


It must be realized that when young people consider 
agronomy as a profession and go to university, like 
others they have certain aspirations about joining the 
public service. 


In New Brunswick French-speaking or bilingual 
people have yet to be given responsible positions 
within the Department of Agriculture—I mean some- 
thing other than routine jobs. A few bilingual secretar- 
ies here and there, and that is all. 


In accordance with the aspirations of everyone I 
would suggest again that we should do more than 
promote the agronomic profession in New Brunswick. 


We should find attractive options so young people can 
look for management and responsible positions within 
the government.” 


Following that evidence a member of the audience 
wanted to point out to committee members that it is the 
structure of the system in New Brunswick that makes it 
possible for such situations to exist. To the advantage of 
everyone, could not consideration be given to making those 
structures more flexible little by little, if I may put it that 
way. Greater representation of the French-speaking ele- 
ment would be required within the Department of Agricul- 
ture to guarantee greater participation of French-speaking 
agricultural officials in the province in the operation of the 
department as well as the elaboration of agricultural poli- 
cies which chiefly affect French-speaking farmers. The 
same must be said for officials in Agriculture Canada who 
are under the same roof as their provincial counterparts in 
Fredericton. In brief, out of about 20 division heads in the 
federal department and out of the same number in the 
provincial department, how many can speak French? One 
or two at the most, at each level. That is an unjustificable 
situation in the province of New Brunswick. 


Experience shows that it is in such organizations where 
they can more easily assume an individuality, find them- 
selves as a cultural and social entity, that Acadians enjoy 
the most noteworthy success. For example, let us see what 
the Toronto Globe and Mail had to say in this regard in its 
issue of April 18, 1974. The article was entitled: 

[English] 

“N.B. Credit Unions Show Different Approach of French 
and English.” It reads: 

(Senator Michaud.]} 


As in the case with many aspects of life in New 
Brunswick, where approximately 38 per cent of the 
population is Acadian, the credit union movement pro- 
vides an example of differences in sociological and 
philosophical approaches between people of English 
and French background. 


The credit union movement in the province is divid- 
ed into two sections, both under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture and Rural Development, 
with the Acadian section by far the more active. 


The New Brunswick Credit Union Act was passed in 
1936. In 1947, passage of the Credit Unions Federations 
Act permitted the establishment of federations or 
leagues of credit unions. 


The single body, that had embraced both credit 
unions and caisses populaires, established a committee 
that subsequently recommended that the interests of 
the whole movement would best be served by division 
into English and French federations. 


La Fédération des Caisses Populaires is far more 
active—and the reason seems to be rooted in the socio- 
economic status of Acadians over the years. 


Mr. Léger—its Director— 
That is, Mr. Martin Leger. 


—says the higher level of activity is because “French- 
speaking New Brunswickers are more closely knitted 
together through their church and_ parochial 
organizations.” 


“Practically every caisse populaire in the Franco- 
phone region of New Brunswick was organized with 
the co-operation of the parish priest.” 


Today, says Mr. Léger, the organizations are strong 
enough “to do their own homework”, consequently the 
clergy no longer feels the necessity of providing such 
close co-operation. 


Mr. Léger says the fact that Acadians lived in areas 
where social and economic conditions were quite bad 
gave impetus to the co-operative movement as a way 
to better their lives. 


@ (1550) 


[Translation] 


No doubt a prosperous agricultural industry in eastern 
New Brunswick would be profitable to both English-speak- 
ing and French-speaking farmers in the area, even if the 
latter are more numerous. It must be said, however, that 
the example set by the cooperative movement in the New 
Brunswick credit unions is an example to follow in the 
French-speaking farming communities in the province. If 
we really want to restart farming in the so-called French 
regions of New Brunswick, it is important to provide the 
farmers in those regions with the means to provide them- 
selves with organizations whose operations will fit their 
customs and turns of mind. 


In this regard, I would advocate the development of a 
training centre at the Memramcook Institute for the ben- 
efit of Eastern New Brunswick farmers. All required facili- 
ties already exist for such an important centre: the insti- 
tute itself with its many facilities, a school of agriculture 
that is still vacant, and above all a model dairy farm with 
all the needed fields. Located only 15 miles from Moncton, 
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this training centre would be readily accessible to the 
university students at the University of Moncton who are 
interested in agriculture and to those who intend to take 
up agronomy. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture however, under- 
stood the need for French-speaking farmers in New Bruns- 
wick to have access to the services of agronomists of their 
own culture in order to establish a freer and more complete 
relation with them. 


For that reason, after the Moncton hearings the commit- 
tee convened a special meeting here in Ottawa on Decem- 
ber 4, 1973, attended by representatives of the University 
of Moncton, Laval University and the College of Agricul- 
ture of Nova Scotia, for the purpose of studying the ques- 
tion of agricultural science teaching in the Maritimes, and 
particularly in the French-speaking regions of New 
Brunswick. 


Let us note that the results of that meeting were most 
satisfactory since an agreement was made later on between 
the representatives of Laval University, namely, Dean Vic- 
torin Lavoie of the Faculté des sciences de l’agriculture et 
de l’alimentation, and Registrar Yves Chartier, on the one 
hand; and, on the other hand, the representative of the 
University of Moncton, Dean Roland Cloutier of the 
Department of Sciences. Under this agreement, about 
twenty students of the University of Moncton, recipients 
of bursaries from the Secretary of State, were able to 
register for agronomy courses at Laval as early as Septem- 
ber 1974. Their agronomist studies once completed, upon 
their return to the farming areas of New Brunswick, they 
can then render indispensable services by becoming the 
life and soul of their milieus. Each year other students will 
join the group already in the field, thus ensuring the 
continued training of Francophone agronomists to carry on 
in New Brunswick. 


At that meeting of December 4, 1974, the committee also 
had the privilege of very pertinent information from Dr. H. 
F. McRae, head of the Nova Scotia College of Agriculture. 
Allow me to quote you what Dr. McRae said: 


It might be of interest to note that of all the students 
who took our technical courses in 1973, 33 per cent 
went to work on farms as managers or to perform 
similar tasks. Since the inception of the program, that 
is surely the highest percentage of people who went 
back to live and work on the farm. 


This year, 1973, at the Nova Scotia College of Agricul- 
ture, there have never been more registrations. We 
have the highest number of students any institution 
has ever welcomed, in addition to which of those 400 or 
so students, 104 are women. 


On the same topic, this is what Mr. Louis-Philippe 
Albert, of the Economic Policy Division of the premier’s 
office in Fredericton, had to say: 


It would also be profitable for New Brunswick to have 
a team of professors of New Brunswick, of professors 
of agronomy, of thinkers who are above politics and 
above the present circumstances who could analyze 
problems which arise all the way from the farm to the 
marketplace and make studies such as universities can 
undertake and such as those being carried out in 
Truro. 


29555—60 


Having discussed with some of my colleagues of Nova 
Scotia—- 


Mr. Albert went on to say. 


I understood that they could do nothing without this 
institution, without this group of professors of agrono- 
my in Truro. We have none in New Brunswick. All this 
is a little outside the subject matter but it is nonethe- 
less part of the problem. 


Moreover, the best contribution the Department of 
Agriculture of New Brunswick can make to the establish- 
ment of this agricultural leadership which is so necessary 
in French-speaking agricultural circles of New Brunswick 
is to promote agricultural training at both the scientific 
and the technological level. The federal Department of 
Agriculture, through Agriculture Canada, in Fredericton, 
could also play a more decisive part in the new efforts 
which are being made to restore the agricultural industry 
in these areas. 


For reasons that farmers do not fully understand, it 
seems that this institution is the one which often is the 
most hesitant to face the vital problems involved. “It is not 
within the functions of this institution to deal too much 
with the release of agricultural figures at the local level, 
but rather to deal with research”, the officials of this 
institution like to repeat every time they are asked to take 
a position in this respect. This negative attitude from the 
officials of this institution is deeply disappointing. Precise- 
ly because of its particular resources available—high exp- 
ertise and most modern facilities—Agriculture Canada in 
Fredericton, better than anyone else, can play there a 
prominent part. What is more urgent, incidentally, in the 
interest of agriculture in Canada, and especially in the 
province of New Brunswick, than looking for a solution to 
this alarming situation prevailing in New Brunswick 
where 40 per cent of the arable land is in serious jeopardy 
of losing all its potential for agricultural production? 


@ (1600) 


Unless ways are found to check land abandonment in the 
north and in the east of the province especially, agriculture 
will keep declining in those areas. 


Those who continue to believe that farming can still 
become viable in economic terms in that area are very 
much concerned with this situation. As recently as Janu- 
ary 22, 1976, the Evangeline, the Acadian daily newspaper, 
said, following the announcement of a community 
improvement project in the northeastern part of New 
Brunswick: 


The original aspect of this document is that it empha- 
sizes the development of the area while respecting its 
traditional vocation, namely rural life. The report 
stresses, and rightly so, that the northeast is particu- 
larly rich because of its natural resources, such as 
fishing, forestry, agriculture and mining, but those 
resources are often poorly exploited. For years these 
important sectors of the economy were overlooked 
while more emphasis was being placed on industry. 
That is no longer good enough. 

The Acadian people are quite attached to their home- 


stead and hang on to it because it is the only place where 
they really feel at home. 
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It is this feeling of attachment and belonging to the 
Motherland that the Acadian authoress, Antonine Maillet, 
like many others before her, sought to describe when she 
stated: 


Today, the Acadian rebel against this notion of exodus 
towards the city, because they feel they are losing 
there their most vital assets. Their own personal lives, 
their own small culture, are in danger of getting lost in 
the city. They would have nothing left. And they are 
incredibly aware of that. The proof is that they strug- 
gle even at the risk to be unemployed all their lives. 


The Acadians from New Brunswick are only asking for 
the opportunity to live at home, as full-fledged citizens, 
like all the other citizens of the country. The political 
authorities will have to consider carefully those serious 
problems: the stake is worth it. Up to now, we were too 
often inclined to ignore the fair claims of the Acadians 
who, according to the same authoress, “are the most 
deprived people on earth.” 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture, for its part and 
pursuant to its terms of reference, will continue to exam- 
ine farming conditions in eastern Canada. The committee 
understood its mandate better following the hearings held 
in Moncton in the month of June 1973. Let us listen to 
what a farmer had to say at the conclusion of the brief he 


submitted to the senators who were present at those 

hearings: 
What are you going to do? You have influence, you 
have political contacts, you are part of the decision- 
making process. But are you prepared to use all those 
resources to help us change the situation? For you, are 
those sittings not more or less an exercise to give the 
impression that you are concerned about our problems 
without committing yourself to anything but writing a 
report? We hope not. We call on your sense of justice 
and ask for your support. 


Honourable senators, the farmers of eastern New Bruns- 
wick have asked for our support—they can count on that 
support. 

[English] 
On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Before moving the adjournment of 
the Senate I would remind honourable senators that the 
Special Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet in 
room 356-S as soon as the Senate rises. I should also like to 
point out that the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service has been sitting 
since 3.30 p.m. in room 371 of the West Block. 


The Senate adjourned until tommorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—LEAK OF DRAFT COPY OF 
SECTIONS OF REPORT—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I rise on a 
question of privilege. I have the honour of being the 
co-chairman of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service, a committee which has been 
working for the last 14 months. I draw to the attention of 
the Senate a matter which disturbs me and the members of 
the committee very much, the leak of a draft copy of 
sections of our report, which has not been finalized. The 
information that was leaked was reported extensively on 
the CBC news this morning. I am also aware that some 
information was passed on to the press earlier this year, as 
published in the Ottawa Citizen on January 30. 


Honourable senators, this practice is very disruptive to 
the work of a committee which has not finalized its report, 
and it certainly disturbs those of us who are trying to 
honour the confidentiality of such a report. There seems to 
be a growing tendency in government for important 
reports and documents of this type to be leaked to the 
press, and so I felt that this matter should be drawn to the 
attention of the Senate. I suppose we cannot blame the 
press. It is their job to get news as best they can, but surely 
there should be some means of protecting the confidential- 
ity of a report before it is published. Although our commit- 
tee’s report will be finalized soon, the fact that it was 
publicized to the extent that it was is a matter of real 
concern to our committee, and it should be to the 
government. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, this is not the first 
time that a problem of this kind has arisen. If memory 
serves me correctly, on previous occasions we found that 
there was nothing much we could do about it. Possibly the 
honourable senator should give some thought to submit- 
ting this question to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, or referring his question 
of privilege to a Committee of the Whole. Using one vehi- 
cle or the other, we might then consider whether it is 
feasible to adopt certain rules to prevent the recurrence of 
such a case. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I thank the 
Leader of the Opposition for his advice, and I hope that all 
honourable senators will think about this matter. What 
complicates the situation is that this is a joint report of 
both houses. 


29555—60%2 


Senator Flynn: If the honourable senator finds a solu- 
tion, it may be helpful if he advises the house. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, exactly the same 
thing happened with respect to the Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on Immigration. The 
preliminary report, which had been prepared by the staff 
for discussion purposes only and which had never been 
seen by the committee itself, was leaked verbatim to the 
press. It appeared in the press and received much more 
publicity than did the actual report, which was consider- 
ably different after being considered by the committee. 

What I do not understand is why, when we have certain 
rules here providing for confidentiality of certain commit- 
tee reports until they are tabled in Parliament, can’t we 
take action against the press? Surely the press is in con- 
tempt of Parliament and, that being so, why do we not do 
something about it? Why must we just bow down and 
accept it when the press publishes something which, as far 
as Parliament is concerned, is confidential and has a stamp 
on it to that effect? Why can we not do something about it? 


@ (1410) 


May I ask Senator Buckwold why he feels the press is 
blameless in this matter? 


Senator Buckwold: I am one of those who feel that it is 
the responsibility of the news media to get as much infor- 
mation as it can, and I do not find fault with the news 
media in relation to where it finds that information. 


Senator MclIlraith: By any means? 


Senator Buckwold: No, not by any means, but if the 
information becomes available to the press, I personally 
cannot blame the press for publishing it. I blame those on 
the committee, or those with access to documents before 
the committee, who somehow engage in passing this infor- 
mation on to the press. I do not feel the press itself should 
be the whipping boy. That is my personal opinion. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, like my col- 
leagues, I find this matter of leaks to the news media very 
disturbing. Both in relation to Canadian affairs and the 
affairs of other nations, we often hear the point of view 
expressed that news is the business of the news media. My 
colleague Senator Buckwold said that he does not blame 
the news media for getting news, but I think we have to 
find out how these leaks occur. I do not see why no effort 
is made to discover why or how these leaks occur. 


Having said that, I do not feel that because an individual 
is a newspaperman and not a lawyer or an accountant or 
an engineer or a senator, he should feel privileged in the 
course of pursuing his occupation to do something which is 
not in the general interests of the country. There is no way 
I could be persuaded that to leak something that is not 
finalized, something that is in the process of being pre- 
pared, is performing a public service. These leaks simply 
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enable a newsman to make a fast buck by publishing 
information that has not been made available in the 
normal course of events. 


A committee report in the course of preparation is clear- 
ly not news. It is something which is still being considered. 
I simply do not believe that any useful service is rendered 
to the public of Canada, the Government of Canada, the 
Parliament of Canada, when someone smart tries to make 
a fast buck by getting ahead of his competitors in this way. 
If we did this sort of thing we would have charges of 
conflict of interest, irresponsibility, and all sort of epithets 
thrown at us. But, when this is done by members of the 
news media, no one can criticize them. They are up there 
beside God. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I could not 
agree more with what Senator Molson has said. However, I 
believe that the main offenders in these cases are those 
who provide these leaks to the press. They are the 
individuals we should be after. The press will print what- 
ever news they can find. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, the Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, when studying the 
White Paper on Taxation, was concerned about this par- 
ticular problem. In that instance, of course, it was a com- 
mittee of the Senate and not a joint committee. In an effort 
to control that very thing, copies of the draft reports at the 
various stages were signed for by the members of the 
committee at the commencement of meetings and were 
collected at the end of the meetings. It worked very well. 
There were no leaks. When the report was finally approved 
by the committee, all copies were collected by the commit- 
tee clerk and returned to the chairman. Thus we were able 
to keep reasonable control. Doing that with joint commit- 
tees may present difficulties. However, I think it can be 
done, and it looks as though the committee will have to 
exercise itself and find ways of retaining confidentiality. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I think there are also times when a standard of ethics could 
and should apply. There are times when cabinet documents 
are released and appear in the press, or substantial extracts 
are published. Members of a cabinet, no matter which one, 
are sworn to secrecy; they take the oath of the Privy 
Council. These men feel that the onus is upon them to 
observe this oath. Most cabinet ministers have to provide a 
locked place for documents, and I think they do everything 
that is reasonably possible to make sure that there is 
secrecy. 


If a document is considered to be as serious as that by 
members of the Privy Council, surely if such documents 
get into unauthorized hands the unauthorized person 
should have some sense of decency as to what is proper and 
right respecting the secrecy of the document, instead of 
broadcasting it generally. There seems to be a feeling 
abroad that if you get hold of a piece of information, 
regardless of the means used to get it into your hands, it 
can be used. I believe that this is the attitude that faces 
Senator Buckwold and others who are confronted with this 
problem. 

[Senator Molson.] 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Copies of Report of the Study Group on Dissocia- 
tion, dated December 24, 1975 (Mr. James A. Vantour, 
Chairman), published under the authority of the 
Solicitor General of Canada. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Michaud, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, to which was referred 
Bill C-41, respecting the stabilization of net proceeds from 
the production and sale of western grain and to amend 
certain statutes in consequence thereof, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture to 
which was referred Bill C-41, intituled: “An Act 
respecting the stabilization of net proceeds from the 
production and sale of western grain and to amend 
certain statutes in consequence thereof” has, in obedi- 
ence to the order of reference of Tuesday, February 10, 
1976, examined the said bill and now reports the same 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1420) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, February 17, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put, I should like, as usual, to give 
a brief summary of what we can expect for the next week. 


We will continue the second reading debate on Bill C-71, 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and hopefully refer the 
bill to committee. There is also the third reading of Bill 
C-41, the Western Grain Stabilization Act, which has been 
placed on the Orders of the Day for third reading at the 
next sitting of the Senate. Bill C-58, the Time and Reader’s 
Digest bill, is still before the Commons but is expected to 
come to us next week. 

On Tuesday or Wednesday, Senator Macnaughton will 
call the attention of the Senate to the recent meeting of the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group held in 
Key Biscayne, Florida. I understand that a number of other 
senators who attended the meeting wish to speak on this 
item. 


On Tuesday, the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. to contin- 
ue its study of the Green Paper on Members of Parliament 
and Conflict of Interest. 
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On Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. to 
hear witnesses with respect to Canadian textile problems 
currently under consideration by the committee. Also on 
Wednesday, the Special Senate Committee on Science 
Policy will meet when the Senate rises. On Thursday, the 
Standing Senate Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration will meet at 11 a.m. 


Motion agreed to. 


INFORMATION CANADA 
INACCURACIES IN PUBLICATIONS—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, now that Informa- 
tion Canada is defunct, and not one moment too soon in 
my judgment, I should like to ask the Acting Leader of the 
Government who is responsible for the remains, because I 
want to address to that personage a strong remonstrance 
against the publication of two pamphlets which came to us 
in the last couple of days, one on the Governors General of 
Canada and one on the Prime Ministers of Canada. They 
are chock-full of gross, elementary and, in many instances, 
highly serious errors both of fact and of constitutional law 
and practice. They should not be allowed to circulate to 
add to the already overflowing mass of misinformation in 
the public mind, if one can call it that, on this subject. 
They should be withdrawn at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

They have the most preposterous statements in them 
about elementary matters of constitutional law and prac- 
tice, and ridiculous misstatements of fact, including one 
minor one about the withdrawal of the former leader of 
this house, the Honourable Sir Mackenzie Bowell, who is 
reported to have withdrawn from public life in 1907; the 
fact being that he withdrew from the leadership of the 
Opposition in this house in 1907 and was still sitting here 
almost up to the moment of his death. I remember seeing 
him here in 1916 myself. 


This is just one minor instance. Another instance is the 
statement that the Governor General’s “judicial functions 
were modified” by the instructions of 1878. When the 
Governor General possessed any judicial functions is 
beyond my comprehension. They certainly were not modi- 
fied in any way in 1878. 

There are stacks of misstatements of this kind, and 
careless statements and nonsense. It is a serious matter 
that public money should be spent to disseminate rubbish 
of this sort, dressed up in fancy and expensive clothes. 


So I want to know who is presiding now over the 
remains of the defunct “Misinformation” Canada. 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I hope my hon- 
ourable colleague will allow me to take his question as 
notice, in order to give me ample time to find out who 
could be the culprit. I promise that I will do my best to 
obtain that information at the earliest possible time. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FINAL ACT OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, November 27, 1975, 
the debate on the inquiry of Senator Forsey calling the 


attention of the Senate to the Final Act of the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau appended his signature on August 1, 
1975, in Helsinki, Finland, to a document entitled. “The 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, Final 
Act.” There were 34 other signatures of “high representa- 
tives of the participating states,” including most of the 
countries of western Europe, the satellites behind the Iron 
Curtain, Turkey, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United States of America. 


The conference took place over three days in Finlandia 
Hall in Helsinki. Policemen in plain clothes with walkie- 
talkie sets were present everywhere. Police dogs on the 
grounds, helicopters in the air and harbour craft on the 
waters provided a foolproof security blanket. People were 
kept at a distance. Security was exceptionally tight for this 
security conference. 


The 60-page declaration is a rather complex document, as 
it deals with many aspects of interstate and international 
relations. To give you a better understanding of the prob- 
lems which concerned the leaders of these countries, I am 
presenting the following highlights from this declaration 
which appeared in the New York Times of July 29, 1975: 


DETENTE: The participating states pledge to “broaden, 
deepen and make continuing and lasting the process of 
détente.” 


SECURITY: They have “sovereign equality” and the 
right to “freedom and political independence” and 
“freely to choose and develop” their systems. “Fron- 
tiers can be changed by peaceful means and by agree- 
ment.” However, they recognize that “all one another’s 
frontiers are inviolable.” 

FORCE: “The threat or use of force” is renounced 
“against the territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of any state.” 

HUMAN RIGHTS: The signers promise to respect “funda- 
mental freedoms, including the freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion or belief.” 


OBLIGATIONS: They pledge to obey international law 
and “pay due regard to and implement” the provisions 
of the document, but this will not affect their “rights 
and obligations” or existing treaties and agreements. 


@ (1430) 


DISPUTES: A search for peaceful solutions, through 
mediation, arbitration or otherwise, is promised. 


MANOEUVRES: The European states promise, on a 
voluntary basis, to give 21 days’ notice of military 
manoeuvres by more than 25,000 men. For the Soviet 
Union and Turkey, which have Asian borders, the 
promise applies only to a 155-mile zone along Euro- 
pean borders. The purpose is to build confidence, and 
avert accidental attack. 


TRADE: The participants promise to give better facili- 
ties to businessmen, including visas and hotel rooms, 
and endorse most-favoured-nation treatment, but on a 
basis that gives reciprocal advantage to market and 
state-trading systems. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN: The participants promise to seek 
relations with non-European states on the Mediter- 
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ranean, as well as a reduction of armed forces and a 
decrease of tension in the area. 


FAMILIES: Pledges are given to make it easier for 
families to unite across borders and visit one another, 
and for citizens to marry foreigners. 


contacts: Tourism, youth meetings and many other 
forms of contact are to be facilitated. Freer flows of 
information and printed matter are pledged, as are 
improved exchanges in education and culture. 


JOURNALISTS: The states promise to reduce visa and 
travel difficulties, and not to expel foreign journalists 
without giving a reason and a chance for appeal. 


FOLLOW-UP: The participants will send experts to a 
meeting in Belgrade on June 15, 1977, to discuss how 
the agreement has been applied, and whether there 
should be further meetings, or even a new full-fledged 
conference. 


Apart from the signing ceremony, the sessions heard 35, 
mostly mechanically-read, speeches. Leonid Brezhnev, the 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
and the driving force behind this conference, did not even 
refer to the Final Act, stating the conference was “a neces- 
sary summing-up of the political outcome of the Second 
World War.” He warned that “no one should try to dictate 
to other peoples, on the basis of foreign-policy consider- 
ation of one kind or another, the manner in which they 
ought to manage their internal affairs.” 


President Ford of the United States was sceptical about 
the Helsinki Declaration, stating, “History will judge this 
conference not by what we say today but by what we do 
tomorrow; not by the promises we make, but by the pro- 
mises we keep.” He warned that “peace is not a piece of 
paper,” and stressed the importance of balanced East-West 
reductions and strategic arms limitation by the two 
super-powers. 


Prime Minister Wilson of the United Kingdom empha- 
sized that détente meant little “if it is not reflected in the 
daily lives of our people.” He could not understand why 
there could not be free movement of people and exchange 
of ideas across all European borders in modern times. 


Prime Minister Trudeau warned that state activity alone 
could not produce security and cooperation. He stated, 
“Without the promise of family reunification, without the 
interchange of ideas and opinions, the new era of harmony 
we seek will not be found.” His talk with Mr. Brezhnev 
paved the way for a settlement of the Soviet-Canadian 
fisheries dispute. 


One wonders about the importance to the government of 
the Helsinki Declaration, when it took so long to be tabled 
in the Canadian Parliament. It was not tabled until 
December 22, 1975—four months later. I believe that the 
tabling of the document was brought about by the inquiry 
of Senator Eugene Forsey, who spoke on the topic the 
previous week, on November 27. He is to be warmly com- 
mended for introducing this topic, which subsequently was 
only briefly discussed in the other chamber. 


The statement of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, The Honourable Allan MacEachen, was rather 
terse. He was of the opinion that the Final Act of the 
CSCE: “‘is intended to establish the basis for the develop- 
ment of future relations between their countries and peo- 


(Senator Yuzyk.] 


ples... it does not look back to the past.” Further on the 
minister emphasizes: 


Not one word of the Final Act justifies the claim that 
it constitutes recognition of Soviet hegemony in east- 
ern Europe or of the post-war de facto borders. 


Mr. MacEachen was happy with Canada’s achievement— 
the incorporation of “measures to assist the freer move- 
ment of people and ideas.” This is all very well on the 
surface. There was no statement in the house from the 
Prime Minister of Canada, who signed the agreement. I 
believe that the Canadian Parliament is entitled to a report 
from him. Much more attention should have been devoted 
to this conference in Helsinki by the members of the 
elected chamber in view of the developments that could 
emanate from this meeting. 


We can be grateful to Senator Forsey for his analysis and 
critical comments of the text of the Helsinki Declaration. 
His “warnings, doubts, hesitations and fears” regarding 
the motivations of the Soviet leaders and the leaders of the 
democratic states, and the implementation of this agree- 
ment, should be a cause of concern to Canadian parliamen- 
tarians, leaders and people. Canada will be greatly affected 
by the outcome of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. Consequently, I believe that this 
document should not go unnoticed, or be taken lightly, but 
should be thoroughly studied by the standing committees 
on external affairs of both houses. Expert witnesses should 
testify at the hearings and recommendations should be 
forthcoming, so that Canadians will be aware of all the 
implications of such an international agreement. 


Canada is not a large, influential power; it is only a 
pawn in the game of international politics. At least, we 
should be aware of how we are being used and what could 
happen to us in the world. 


Only at great peril can we obliterate the past. In approv- 
ing this accord, Canada must remember that the Soviet 
Union is a communist totalitarian police state governed by 
a ruthless dictatorship having complete control over the 
lives of hundreds of millions of people of various origins in 
the largest empire in the world. It is a mistake to assume 
that communists keep their agreements; they have always 
followed Lenin’s dictum: “Promises are like pie crusts, 
made to be broken.” Stalin expressed it more fully in 1913 
in these words: 


Words must have no relation to action—otherwise 
what kind of diplomacy is it? Good words are a mask 
for the concealment of bad deeds. Sincere diplomacy is 
no more possible than dry water or iron wood. 


@ (1440) 


Therefore, it should not be surprising that the Soviet 
Union has violated more than 100 treaties and agreements. 


The United States Senate Judiciary Committee in its 
investigations has recorded the details of over 100 Soviet 
treaty violations, which were published under the title 
Soviet Political Agreements and Results in 1964. The follow- 
ing is the conclusion of the Chairman, Senator James 
Eastland: 


—since the Soviet Union came into existence, its Gov- 
ernment had broken its word to virtually every coun- 
try to which it ever gave a signed promise. It signed 
treaties of nonaggression with neighbouring states and 
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then absorbed those states. It signed promises to 
refrain from revolutionary activity inside the coun- 
tries with which it sought “friendship,” then cynically 
broke those promises. It was violating the first agree- 
ment it ever signed with the United States at the very 
moment the Soviet envoy, Litvinov, was putting his 
signature to that document and it is still violating the 
same agreement— 


He concluded: 


I seriously doubt whether during the whole history 
of civilization any great nation has ever made as per- 
fidious a record as this in so short a time. 


Let us look briefly at the background of the setting of 
the summit session of the CSCE in Helsinki. In the winter 
of 1939, the U.S.S.R., then an ally of Nazi Germany, 
launched an unprovoked invasion of Finland, bombing the 
capital, Helsinki, and other parts of that country. This 
shocked the world. The gallant Finnish people quickly 
organized their defence, the famous Mannerheim line, and 
repelled successive Soviet attacks. However, the superior 
numbers and strength of the Soviet Union forced the Finns 
to capitulate. Thereupon the League of Nations expelled 
the U.S.S.R. and praised the Finns for their heroism. 


In June 1940, the Soviet Union, still an ally of Nazi 
Germany, after having annexed Western Ukraine, and 
parts of Byelorussia, Bukovina and Bessarabia, militarily 
occupied the Baltic states of Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania, according to the Hitler-Stalin agreement on 
“spheres of influence” in Eastern Europe. Hitler would not 
allow Stalin to annex Finland, for he had designs on that 
country. 


When Germany attacked the Soviet Union in June 1941, 
Finland was forced into the Axis, becoming an ally of 
Germany against the Soviet Union. The defeat of Hitler in 
1945 meant the loss of some Finnish territory to the 
U.S.S.R., but Finland remained independent, which was 
not the fate of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany. 


Finnish independence has been, and is, precarious. Sub- 
ject to Soviet economic pressures, pressures of the media 
and the Soviet build-up of naval and missile power in the 
Murmansk-Kola region, Finland has become increasingly 
subservient to Soviet policies, and the door to Scandinavia 
for Soviet plans—which I shall discuss a little later. The 
great tragedy is that Helsinki, the former proud symbol of 
freedom and resistance to foreign aggression, became the 
site of the summit session of the CSCE, which was con- 
ceived as a Soviet device to obtain the endorsation and 
legalization by the European countries and the U.S.A. of 
the Soviet territorial conquests as well as the ideological 
and cultural division of Europe. Helsinki is now on the 
road to acquiring the infamy and shame of Munich, Yalta 
and Potsdam, where Western powers yielded to totalitari- 
an dictates and compromised their principles. 


The idea of the security conference was conceived and 
promoted by the Soviet politbureau immediately after the 
death of Stalin in 1953. The cold war was declared ended, 
and peaceful co-existence was soon proclaimed by Khrush- 
chev. When the Western powers refused a German treaty, 
because of the division into two Germanies, the Soviet 
Union pressed for a conference to obtain the “inviolability 


of frontiers” in all Europe. The Western countries, includ- 
ing the United States and Canada, stated that their inter- 
est “was less in frontiers than in humanitarian issues.” The 
other conditions of their participation were an agreement 
to improve the Berlin situation, the opening of the Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT), and Mutual Balanced 
Force Reductions (MBFR) in Central Europe. This later 
led to the preparatory talks on the conference in Helsinki 
in 1972. The driving force behind the security conference 
was the Soviet Union. It was part of a strategic plan for 
world domination. 


At the time of the Helsinki Conference, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail of July 30, 1975, published a revealing 
article by Lord Chalfont which had appeared in the 
London Times. The title was, “The brutal reality of Brezh- 
nev’s policy.” We learn that six months before the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, Major General Jan Sejna 
escaped from that country to the West in February 1968. 
He. was not merely the highest-ranking military defector at 
that time; he was the First Secretary of the Communist 
Party in the Ministry of Defence, the senior party official 
in the armed forces and a member of the Presidium, the 
governing body of the Czechoslovak Parliament. For 10 
years Sejna was a member of the Warsaw Pact planning 
meetings, being especially involved in the formulation of 
the Warsaw Pact’s strategic plan, designed to implement 
foreign policy objectives of the Soviet Union from 1968 
into the 1980’s. Sejna brought with him the secret Warsaw 
Pact documents. 


The Warsaw Pact meeting in Moscow in the autumn of 
1965, led by party boss Leonid Brezhnev, adopted the 
project entitled: “The Long Term Strategic Plan for the 
next 10 to 15 years and the years after.” It consisted of 10 
volumes, outlining studies of each country of concern to 
the Warsaw Pact, including Britain. Defined were the 
principal foreign policy targets of the various countries of 
the pact, and the specific roles of diplomacy, foreign trade, 
the military forces, espionage, subversion, et cetera. 


The document presents the strategic plan in four phases. 
The first was the preparatory period of peaceful co-exist- 
ence, from 1956 to 1959, when Khrushchev’s policies of 
de-Stalinization helped to soften the West and persuaded 
the capitalist countries that the communists appeared to 
abandon military confrontation for economic confronta- 
tion. 

@ (1450) 


The principal strategic objectives of the second phase, 
from 1960 to 1972, were to promote the disunity of the West 
and accelerate social dislocation. In Western Europe, the 
chief aims were to play up German nationalism and to 
exploit French nationalism to detach France from NATO. 
In the United States, the aim was to promote isolationism, 
domestic unrest and protest movements against the “mili- 
tary industrial complex.” All the while, the Warsaw Pact 
countries were to modernize and strengthen their military 
forces ‘‘as a hedge against the possibility of future arms- 
control agreements.” 


The third phase, under the heading “The Period of 
Dynamic Social Change,” covering the period 1973 to 1985, 
was designed “to smash the hope of false democracy,” and 
achieve the total demoralization of the West. Friendship 
and cooperation with the United States would be promoted 
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with the object of securing economic and technological 
advantage for the U.S.S.R., while undermining the belief of 
the West to improve military defences. Every effort will be 
continued to weaken and break up NATO by bringing 
about the reduction of United States troops and commit- 
ments in Europe and eventually their withdrawal. 


The fourth phase is to usher in a period of “Global 
Democratic Peace” in the late 1980s. A “progressive peace- 
loving” administration will come into power in the United 
States. By this time the United States will be isolated from 
Europe, and will be vulnerable to economic pressures. The 
Warsaw Pact will intensify the arms race, and will thus 
achieve an overwhelming superiority for the communist 
forces. 


General Sejna states: 


There is, of course, nothing especially sinister in any 
of this—nor anything very new to the student of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. It is no more than the brutal reality of 
international power politics... every action of the 
Soviet Union in the international field continues to be 
consistent with the tactics of the plan. 


When toasts were proposed in Helsinki during Brezh- 
nev’s hour of triumph, General Sejna wanted the leaders of 
the West to remember the words of the Soviet party boss, 
the author of the plan, when he spoke to Eastern European 
leaders in Praha in February of 1968, after the appointment 
of Alexander Dubcek as First Secretary of the Czechos- 
lovak Communist Party. At that time, Leonid Brezhnev 
said: 

If we want to win we cannot achieve our goals 
without strong military forces. Did we ever say that 
we would not use force if it was necessary to support 
progressive movements in, for example, France, Brit- 
ain or Sweden?... This is the sacred duty of our 
forces—to protect and support progressive movements. 


Can this be interpreted as non-interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of foreign countries? Certainly not. 


The press in the Western world was generally sceptical 
about the Helsinki accord, and there were numerous 
editorials which outrightly condemned the signing. The 
Estonian Information Centre of Toronto last November 
issued a volume—I have it here—entitled The Summit 
Session of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe held in Helsinki, Finland on July 28, 1975. It is a 
collection of 111 articles from newspapers and periodicals, 
many by outstanding authorities, that appeared in the New 
York Times, the Christian Science Monitor, Le Monde, News- 
week, National Review, The Times, The Economist, Peking 
Review, and in many Canadian dailies such as the The 
Globe and Mail, the Toronto Star, the Toronto Sun, the 
Montreal Star, the Ottawa Citizen, the Ottawa Journal, the 
Winnipeg Tribune, Le Devoir, and others. 


Many outstanding authorities were highly critical of the 
CSCE, warning that most of the advantages were on the 
side of the Soviet bloc. The great Russian writer Solzhenit- 
syn, and the leader of the human rights movement in the 
U.S.S.R., Andrei Sakharov, advised against the declaration. 
The Soviet historian Edward Crankshaw, of Britain; 
George M. Ball, former American Under Secretary of State 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson; Canadian histori- 
an James Eayres; the former Prime Minister of Canada, 

[Senator Yuzyk.] 


John G. Diefenbaker; Soviet expert Mark Gayn; and many 
other prominent authorities and leaders spoke out against 
sanctifying Soviet tyranny. 

The Canadian Committee of Captive European Nations, 
composed of representatives of peoples that were subjugat- 
ed by the U.S.S.R., urged the Canadian government not to 
sign the agreement, and gave evidence that the Helsinki 
“pact” was a sell-out of the peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


How does the great communist rival, the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, assess the Final Act of the CSCE? It should be 
remembered that the Soviet Union is vying to win Western 
sympathy, and even technological and economic support, 
in the event of a possible all-out war with Red China. Here 
is an excerpt from the Peking Review of August 8, 1975. 


Time-consuming as it was, the conference did pre- 
cious little more than to end up with a reiteration of 
the principles of the United Nations Charter. The 
documents and resolutions of the League of Nations 
before World War II likewise stipulated similar princi- 
ples, but they could not prevent the outbreak of 
another world war. The U.N. Charter is now 30 years 
old, but since when has there been tranquillity on 
earth? Take the invasion and occupation of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the Soviet social-imperialists as an example. 
Could this move be in keeping with any of the afore- 
said ten principles? But even in the course of the 
CSCE talks, officials of the Soviet delegation actually 
let it be publicly known that the dispatch of Soviet 
troops to occupy Czechoslovakia was not use of force 
and Moscow would do so again if and when a similar 
situation arose in the future. It is crystal clear that 
“international agreements” such as the so-called “prin- 
ciples guiding relations between states” have no bind- 
ing force on Soviet social-imperialism as a mere scrap 
of paper and can in no way safeguard the security of 
the European countries. 


Then comes the conclusion: 


But above all it suits the Soviet Union and the United 
States, it dovetails into their contention for hegemony 
in Europe and the world and it serves their mounting 
rivalry. It has nothing to do with the safeguarding of 
security in Europe. 

That is the official stance of the People’s Republic of 

China. 

@ (1500) 


If there are some who think that the U.S.S.R. will honour 
its pledges regarding human rights, I wish to draw their 
attention to a petition that was signed by 86 members of 
the Senate and the House of Commons on December 3, 
1975. It was addressed to Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and sent to the 
Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, with the following text: 


We, the undersigned Canadian Members of Parlia- 
ment, urgently appeal to the Soviet Government, in 
the spirit of the Helsinki Agreement, to permit the 
distinguished scientist Andrei Sakharov to go to Oslo 
to receive the deserved Nobel Peace Prize. 
A reply was received on December 8 from the Soviet 
Embassy in Ottawa addressed to Mr. Alistair Fraser, Clerk 
of the House of Commons, returning the petition “in con- 
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nection with an unjustified request on behalf of A. Sak- 
harov.” The reply read: 


I am sure that you will find means to inform the 
members of the Canadian Parliament who signed the 
petition of the reasons which prevent the Embassy 
from complying with their request, as the petition 
cannot be qualified otherwise than an interference in 
the internal affairs of the Soviet Union. In the Final 
Act of the Helsinki Conference on European Security 
it is stated, in particular, that “The participating states 
will refrain from any interference, direct or indirect, 
individual or collective, in the internal or external 
affairs falling within the domestic jurisdiction of 
another participating state, regardless of their mutual 
relations”. 


A reply was sent to the Soviet Embassy by Senator 
Eugene Forsey, which, with his kind permission, I should 
like to read: 


I must first express my surprise that your letter 
should have been addressed to the Clerk of either 
House, and not to the signatories of the document you 
had received. That document was in no sense a docu- 
ment of either House: it was a petition from individual 
members of both Houses. Neither House, and no offi- 
cial of either House, had any responsibility for it 
whatever. 


I am equally surprised that you invoke the provi- 
sions of the Helsinki Declaration in this matter. The 
passage you quote from the Declaration says that “The 
participating states will refrain from any interference, 
direct or indirect, individual or collective,” etc. My 
colleagues and I are not “states”, a point which has 
apparently escaped Your Excellency’s notice. We are 
neither a state, nor a collection of states. The Helsinki 
Declaration, in the passage you quoted, refers solely to 
“states, ... individual or collective” (that is, one state 
or a group of states). 


In any event, how can our petition be described as 
“interference” in the affairs of the Soviet Union? We 
have an English proverb, “A cat can look at a king.” 
Surely any citizen, of any state, can address to the 
Government of any state, a request, or plea, or peti- 
tion, asking that Government to take, or not to take, a 
certain action? 


If the Helsinki Declaration is to be interpreted in the 
fashion you appear to suggest in your letter, then the 
passages in it dealing with human rights and freedoms 
are Just waste paper. 


At this time we should take serious note of the recent 
visit of Mr. Joseph Luns, the Secretary-General of NATO. 
He spoke to the Canadian NATO Parliamentary Associa- 
tion on February 4, 1976, and next day to the Canadian 
Club in Ottawa. The Globe and Mail of February 5 pub- 
lished a short news item, captioned: “Soviet intervention 
in Angola imperils détente, Luns warns.” He stated that 
the Soviet Union has successfully mounted a military oper- 
ation “way beyond its sphere of influence.” Soviet achieve- 
ments in Angola might lead to intervention in other parts 
of Africa. He said that there is a contradiction in the way 
East and West regard détente. He is quoted as saying: 


The Western allies tend to regard détente as a move 
toward friendship and warm co-operation, but Warsaw 
Pact countries consider it little more than a tool to 
provide international stability while they build up 
their military might with the help of Western 
technology. 

He went on to say that although the Soviet Union is not “a 
great success in human terms,” it is “a superpower in 
military terms,” and would not hesitate to use its military 
power to back political aims. Mr. Luns concluded by saying 
that if it gains political domination of Europe, “I do not 
believe that the free democratic institutions of either 
Canada or the United States could survive for long.” A 
very grave warning. 

The Twenty-first Annual Session of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, held from September 21 to September 26, 1975, 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, made the Helsinki Agreement 
the subject of close scrutiny, about which I reported to the 
Senate on December 4, 1975. In the resolutions it was 
recognized that “détente does not mean an end to deep 
political and ideological differences,” but it is at the 
present time “the only valid alternative to policies of crises 
and confrontation.” Great emphasis was placed on “a com- 
prehensive application of the Helsinki Principles,” particu- 
larly on the free movement of people and information. The 
most important request to the member governments of 
NATO was that they “monitor carefully the implementa- 
tion of human, cultural, educational, and information obli- 
gations in the Helsinki Agreement so that a detailed 
accounting may be presented to the follow-up conference 
in Belgrade in June 1977.” 


Honourable senators, I should like to repeat what I 
stated in this chamber on December 4, 1975: 

NATO is the bulwark of freedom and democracy in 
the world, the front line of defence against the aggres- 
sion of totalitarian, imperialistic powers... The power 
of the Soviet Union has been increasing at an alarm- 
ingly rapid pace, surpassing NATO’s conventional 
forces and equipment. The Western democracies are 
today faced with the greatest threat since the incep- 
tion of NATO, offset only partially by the rising power 
of Red China. This is no time for complacency. We 
must be alert and prepared for the worst eventuality. 
NATO must not be allowed to be weakened, but must 
be strengthened in every respect. Consequently, 
Canada, rich in natural resources but vulnerable, must 
not lag behind. Our government must commit our 
country to a greater responsibility and role in the 
North Atlantic Alliance to keep this world safe for 
freedom and democracy. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 
@ (1510) 


THE SENATE 
TELEVISION AND RADIO COVERAGE OF HOUSE AND 
COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Greene, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the desirability of permitting complete 
television and radio coverage of the proceedings of the 
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Senate and of the public proceedings of all Senate 
Committees.— (Honourable Senator Robichaud, P.C.) 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, in the una- 
voidable absence of Senator Greene, who initiated this 
inquiry and who I think should be here when I make my 


remarks, I would ask that this order stand until March 2 
next. 

Order stands. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 17, at 8 
p-m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, February 17, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Balfour had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Fairweather on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Flynn had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Langlois on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Reports on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of September and 
October, 1975, pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, 
Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Report relating to warrants issued under 
the Official Secrets Act for the year ended December 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 16(5) of the said Act, as 
amended by Chapter 50, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 

Copies of Report relating to authorizations and 
interceptions under the Criminal Code for the year 
ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 178.22(4) 
of the Code, as amended by Chapter 50, Statutes of 
Canada, 1973-74. 


Copies of document setting forth Guidelines con- 
cerning acquisitions of interests in oil and gas rights, 
dated January 5, 1976, pursuant to section 4(2) of the 
Foreign Investment Review Act, Chapter 46, Statutes 
of Canada, 1973-74. 


Report of operations under the International River 
Improvements Act for the year ended December 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 10 of the said Act, Chapter 
I-22, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Order of the Administrator under the 
Anti-Inflation Act,, dated February 12, 1976, respecting 
the Irving Pulp and Paper Agreement, pursuant to 
section 17(3) of the said Act, Chapter 75, Statutes of 
Canada, 1974-75-76, together with copies of press 
release relating thereto. 


QUARANTINE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-31, to amend the 
Quarantine Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


VISIT TO BRITISH COLUMBIA WITH CABINET MINISTERS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I inquire of 
the Leader of the Government as to whether the visit of 
the Prime Minister and some of his colleagues of the 
cabinet, including the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, to British Columbia last week was worth depriving 
the Senate of the presence of the government leader? 


Senator Perrault: It is for honourable senators to make 
that determination and for history to pass judgment on the 
visit—if history is interested. I do want to say that the 
working visit of the Prime Minister and other ministers to 
Western Canada, specifically in this instance to British 
Columbia, is a practice which I heartily commend. My 
belief is that perhaps parliamentarians spend too much 
time in Parliament in what is, at times, the unreal atmos- 
phere which exists here. 


Senator Flynn: You do not speak of the Senate! 


Senator Perrault: May I suggest to the Leader of the 
Opposition that perhaps, at times, we can make just as 
great a contribution to the welfare of the people of this 
country by meeting with them and discussing their prob- 
lems as we can by deliberating and enacting legislation 
here. 

It is my hope that in the years to come it will be possible 
for not only this cabinet but other cabinets to frequently 
hold meetings in various parts of the county. The transpor- 
tation and communications facilities which exist today 
make entirely feasible this very worthwhile practice. 

To understand the many problems which exist all over 
the country, I believe members of Parliament have to move 
around the country. They have to see the problems first- 
hand and to talk to those involved, whether they be British 
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Columbians, Albertans, Quebecois, Maritimers, Newfound- 
landers, or those who live in the North, on the Prairies or 
in Ontario. That is one very useful way in which we can 
achieve the kind of interchange that is necessary in the 
interests of Canada as a whole, regardless of our political 
beliefs or where we find our provincial homes. The meet- 
ing was useful and a success, and I hope that members of 
other parties, some of them occupying shadow cabinet 
positions, will similarly engage in this kind of exercise. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Flynn: I would simply say, since I gave the 
Leader of the Government an opportunity to make a little 
political speech—and he made exactly the one I expected— 
that perhaps his absence helped to expedite the work of the 
Senate. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, if I may add a 
brief historical footnote, it may interest honourable sena- 
tors to know that formal meetings of the Privy Council, 
with the Governor General present, in the early years after 
Confederation, have taken place, not only in Ottawa, of 
course, but also in Quebec City, in Montreal, in Halifax, in 
Tadoussac and in the town of Prescott, Ontario. 


Senator Flynn: Don’t forget St. Patrick, Quebec. 


Senator Forsey: I said meetings of the Privy Council 
with the Governor General present. 


Senator Flynn: But St. Patrick was the Riel case. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, we all appreci- 
ate this historical information. If it was the practice in the 
past and has been abandoned subsequently, it is a practice 
well worth reviving. To those commentators who wrote in 
news reports about the meeting in British Columbia to the 
effect that it was nothing but a sham, I would suggest, as 
someone who was present, that it was very much a full 
meeting of a cabinet committee discussing problems facing 
the eastern provinces as well as the west. It was not a 
sham; it was a valid meeting of an important cabinet 
committee. 


PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT 


COMMERCIAL USE OF PICTURE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LIBRARY—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
say a few words about a question asked by Senator Forsey 
on Thursday, February 5. On that occasion the honourable 
senator made reference to some advertising material sent 
out by the Publishers Clearing House, which he believed to 
be an American-based firm. He alleged they used in their 
advertising literature a picture of the parliamentary 
library. 

I am informed that the law pertaining to the use of a 
picture of any part of the Parliament Buildings is found in 
section 17(2)(c) of the Copyright Act, which provides that 
the making or publishing of photographs of any architec- 
tural work of art does not constitute an infringement of 
copyright. The Parliament Buildings are an architectural 
work of art of the Italian Gothic style, as honourable 
senators are aware. Therefore, the publishing of a picture 
of the Parliament Buildings, or of a particular part such as 

(Senator Perrault.] 


the library, would not ordinarily require permission to be 
sought and given. 

Senator Davey last February asked a question regarding 
a commercial advertising message which used a picture of 
the Parliament Buildings. Information was sought as to 
whether permission was asked of the Government of 
Canada to use the picture of the Parliament Buildings, and 
I, at that time, had to give a answer similar to the one I am 
now giving Senator Forsey. 

As Senator Forsey mentioned, several years ago a hotel 
chain attempted to attach the expression “Parliament Hill” 
to the name of a new building, and as a result an act was 
passed, which was assented to on May 19, 1972, prohibiting 
the commercial use of the words “Parliament Hill”. 

I hope this answers Senator Forsey’s question, albeit in a 
summary manner. If honourable senators wish to inquire 
into this question in more detail perhaps they should so 
indicate, and the matter might be referred to an appropri- 
ate standing committee. 


I understand that the Parliamentary Librarian, Mr. Erik 
Spicer, had this matter referred to him in late January, and 
concluded that he had no control over the use of pictures of 
the Library of Parliament, and, to his knowledge, neither 
does anyone else. I have been informed that Mr. Spicer also 
said that pictures of the library have been used a number 
of times without permission, consultation, or even 
notification. 


Senator Forsey: By the government or government 
agencies. 


Senator Perrault: Conceivably. 
Senator Forsey: Without permission. 


Senator Perrault: The parliamentary librarian felt that 
there was no point in objecting to the use of the picture of 
the Library of Parliament in the present instance, as he 
had no control over this. He would be prepared to go 
further if there had been a flagrant misuse of the picture, 
but all he could do was make his objections known. 


Senator Riley: I wonder if the Honourable Leader of the 
Government would permit a question? 


In his statement he said that there is nothing to prevent 
anyone from using a picture of the parliamentary library. 
Does that mean that if I issued shares in some fictitious 
mine, or some venture like that, and the share certificates 
had a picture of the parliamentary library on them, the 
government would not intervene in any way? I have had 
something to do with security frauds. When a share certifi- 
cate is issued with a picture of Canada’s Parliament Build- 
ings or the Library of Parliament on it, is it the intention 
of the government to just ignore that? 


Senator Perrault: In view of past rulings on this matter, 
I would suggest that if the mining stock were entitled, 
“The Parliament Hill Quicksilver Mining Corporation,” 
and had on it a large picture of the Parliament Buildings 
and the Library of Parliament, that that would constitute a 
grotesque use of the symbols of Parliament. The same 
restrictions and prohibitions, therefore, which applied in 
the case of the hotel would then apply to mining promoters 
who may wish to exploit the dignity of this place. 


Senator Riley: I would also direct the attention of the 
leader to the fact that this does not protect the unsophis- 
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ticated investor. I believe it was once said by the head of 
the Ontario Securities Commission that if lifeguards on 
the beach tell the swimmers that there are sharks in the 
water, they will still go in. We have the questionable 
Carolyn Davis book deals telling us we are going to make a 
big income every year. Disgusting! But here we have some- 
one putting out a piece of paper that looks like a share 
certificate, and it appeals to the unsophisticated. They 
invest money in it and the government is not prepared to 
do anything about it. 


Senator Beaubien: What government? 


Senator Riley: I don’t care what government. It might 
have been when you were in government. 


Senator Walker: That is a provincial matter you are 
talking about. 


Senator Riley: No, it is not a provincial matter. It is a 
federal matter, it is a matter for Consumer Affairs, because 
the picture on the share certificate is a picture of the 
parliamentary library. 


Senator Cété: It is a nice picture. 


Senator Riley: There must be some way in which it can 
be stopped. In this particular instance, it was issued by 
residents of a foreign country and designed to attract 
Canadian investors. 


Senator Asselin: Order. 
Senator Cété: What was the first question? 
Senator Walker: What is your question? 


Senator Riley: My question is: What is the government 
going to do about it? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I understand 
that the owners of this particular company, The Publishers 
Clearing House, have indicated that in subsequent press 
runs they do not intend to employ the picture of the 
parliamentary library. 


Senator Riley: The damage has been done. 


Senator Perrault: I would simply repeat my belief, 
which I think is supported by most honourable senators. 
When there is undue commercial exploitation of words like 
“Parliament Hill,” as in the case of the hotel, in an appar- 
ent effort to suggest that somehow that commercial activ- 
ity has the official seal of approval, support or approbation 
of Parliament, then it certainly is a matter which should be 
brought before Parliament for action. In any case, circum- 
stances which subsequently arise may lend themselves to 
rulings at that time. If cases do in fact occur at some future 
time—if there is such a thing as “The Parliament Hill 
Get-Rich-Quick Mining Corporation,”—then Parliament 
can deal with them very well at that time. 


@ (2020) 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I should like to 
take this opportunity to ask a question related to this 
general matter. 

It will be recalled that several commercial interests in 
Canada have produced, and continue to produce, Christ- 
mas cards and New Year’s cards showing a picture—not a 
photograph but an etching, a crayon drawing or something 
of that sort—depicting the Centre Block. I do not know 


whether such commercial enterprises are entitled to make 
use of a picture of the Centre Block in that way, but I do 
object to the fact that the representation is not correct. It 
shows a whole storey on this building, the Centre Block of 
the Parliament Buildings, which does not exist. 


It seems to me that if commercial or any other interests 
produce a likeness of the Parliament Buildings, the least 
that should be required is that such likeness be accurate. 
The particular card I am referring to is, I am sure, circulat- 
ed by the tens of thousands, because we receive dozens of 
them ourselves every Christmas. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as supporters of 
the free market system— 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: —it seems to me that if an honourable 
senator is concerned about the appropriateness of captions, 
and the correct use of pictures and photographs of these 
honoured and revered buildings in which we conduct the 
affairs of the people, the most appropriate action for him to 
take is to contact the commercial company involved and 
point out to its management the error of its ways, and hope 
that in subsequent issuances of calendars or cards the 
mistakes will not be repeated. That is the free market way. 


Senator Flynn: On a question of privilege, may I say I 
did not raise the question of Parliament Hill. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Goldenberg: Before the Orders of the Day, hon- 
ourable senators, I want to inform senators that the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
will meet tomorrow, Wednesday, after the Senate rises, to 
continue its study of certain proposals in the Green Book 
on Conflict of Interest. 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
STATE OF EMERGENCY DUE TO STORM DAMAGE 


Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau: Honourable senators, I ask 
leave to make a statement relating to a state of emergency 
which exists in southwestern Nova Scotia. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Granted. 


Senator Cottreau: Honourable senators, with your 
indulgence, I should like to draw your attention to a state 
of ruin and devastation which now exists in some parts of 
southwestern Nova Scotia as a result of the severe wind 
storm which hit that area on Monday, February 2, 1976. 
This is the same storm which Senator Dan Riley described 
in this chamber on February 4, 1976, with particular refer- 
ence to its effects on the province of New Brunswick. 


In Nova Scotia it appears that my home area is the one 
which received the full brunt of this extraordinary storm. I 
need not remind you that this part of Canada, namely, 
southwestern Nova Scotia, is one which has long since 
learned to live and cope with severe Atlantic storms; but 
this one outdid all others, as it packed winds with a 
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velocity in excess of 100 miles per hour, and it combined 
with high tides to give the coast a lashing the like of which 
has never been known before in that area. 


All three counties of Shelburne, Yarmouth and Digby 
suffered severe storm damage. The vastness of the territo- 
ry covered by these three counties makes it most difficult 
to arrive at an estimate of the damage with any degree of 
accuracy. In circumstances such as these one has to rely on 
the local press, and one of the local weeklies, Le Petit 
Courrier, in its issue of February 5, 1976, claims that the 
losses created by the storm will probably amount to $4 
million. 


Today I called the editor of this paper to learn that 
officials of the provincial Department of Fisheries estimate 
the loss to fishermen and the related industries to be in the 
area of $20 million. Tonight I read in the Ottawa Journal, 
datelined Halifax, as follows: 


Initial figures indicate $40 million to $50 million 
damage has been reported by fishermen in southwest- 
ern Nova Scotia as a result of a February 2 storm with 
winds gusting to more than 100 miles an hour, Fisher- 
ies Minister A. M. Cameron said Monday. Mr. Cameron 
said the final total for damaged equipment probably 
will be high enough to involve federal government 
assistance. He said he expects claims for these items to 
amount to several million dollars. 


I suspect, honourable senators, that whatever the right 
figure turns out to be, it will be a heavy one. The damage 
runs the gamut from that of minor proportions, such as the 
uplifting of rooftops, the toppling of chimneys, the break- 
ing of windows, et cetera, to that of major proportions, 
such as the uprooting of trees and utility poles, the demoli- 
tion of mobile homes and other small buildings, the sink- 
ing of fishing vessels, and the destruction of wharves with 
their related buildings and equipment. 


@ (2030) 


The hardest hit of all were the fishermen and the fishing 
and marine industries. In the town of Yarmouth, the sea 
was forcefully driven way beyond the high tide mark 
covering a long stretch of its Water Street. Abetted by the 
hurricane force wind, the sea battered to ruin many of the 
wharves which line the edge of the street, and along with 
that it took the boats which were tied up to them. Such 
was the fate of many scallop draggers, herring seiners and 
smaller lobster boats in Yarmouth, the Tusket Islands and 
the surrounding areas as well as in many other communi- 
ties in Shelburne and Digby counties. 


Perhaps I should explain that this storm struck at a 
point in winter when many of the lobstermen, out of 
respect for the rigours of the winter, traditionally pull 
their traps out of the water and stack them up neatly on 
the shore—and, wherever possible, in the interest of practi- 
cality, on wharves, some of which are their own property. 
After the storm, in some cases both the traps and the wharf 
disappeared. One wharf in particular on Turpentine Island 
is said to have contained 1,000 such traps at a value of 
between $20 and $30 apiece. This is one of the many 
examples of the gravity of the damage suffered by hun- 
dreds of fishermen. One bright note in this whole story is 
that there was no loss of life. 

[Senator Cottreau.] 
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Honourable senators, I will not prolong my description 
of the storm. I would simply say that the Government of 
Nova Scotia has shown an immediate and warm response 
to the state of emergency which followed the storm in my 
home area. It is my belief that a program for the relief of 
those afflicted will be properly initiated by the province. I 
know that the local M.P., Miss Coline Campbell, is very 
much concerned about this matter and that she is doing 
her utmost to bring some relief to the area. 


My plea at this time is for the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate, Senator Perrault, to take note of the situa- 
tion brought about by the recent storm in my area and in 
other parts of the Atlantic provinces, and to lend a sympa- 
thetic ear to any request for federal assistance in the 
promotion of a relief program to help those whose posses- 
sions have been so tragically destroyed. 


Senator Perrault: I know that all honourable senators 
appreciate the account given us by Senator Cottreau with 
respect to the devastating storm in his area. I should like to 
take this opportunity to assure him on behalf of the gov- 
ernment that should an official request for assistance be 
forwarded to the government, sympathetic consideration 
will be given to it. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator McDonald moved third reading of Bill C-41, 
respecting the stabilization of net proceeds from the pro- 
duction and sale of western grain and to amend certain 
statutes in consequence thereof. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 


Senator Paterson: Honourable senators, may I have the 
opportunity to ask Senator McDonald a question before the 
final question is put? I should like to know if the idea 
behind this piece of legislation is to perpetuate the price of 
a loaf of bread at 60 cents or more? I ask this in view of the 
fact that there are 22 million consumers in Canada, half of 
them women and children, and many people are finding 
great difficulty in trying to supply their families with 
bread at 60 cents a loaf. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, this piece of 
legislation has nothing to do with the price of bread. It has 
no relationship whatsoever, in that all that this bill pro- 
vides for is a levelling of farm income over a period of 
years. This piece of legislation does not mean that wheat 
will have any given price, but that the average return to 
the farmers will be stabilized over a period of years, thus 
removing the humps and hollows in returns from grain 
production in Western Canada. The federal government 
will put into the western grain stabilization account $2 for 
every $1 contributed by the farmers. It certainly has noth- 
ing to do with the price of grain. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, February 11, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for the second 
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reading of Bill C-71, to amend the Criminal Code and to 
make related amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the 
Immigration Act and the Parole Act. 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I would ask 
your indulgence for my being not too well prepared, 
having been stuck in the snow this afternoon for four 
hours. However, I will do my best and offer a few opinions 
with respect to Bill C-71, which is now before the Senate. 

@ (2040) 


[Translation] 


Honourable senators, Bill C-71 now before the Senate is 
an omnibus piece of legislation. It includes amendments to 
the Criminal Code proposed for our consideration. As the 
Leader of the Official Opposition said during the debate, I 
regret that such omnibus bills include a number of provi- 
sions, and often confront Parliament with difficulties. 
Although some of the provisions may be acceptable to us, 
others may not be in accord with our convictions, our 
conscience, our experience. We are nonetheless asked to 
accept the principle of such a bill composed of a variety of 
provisions. We are asked to approve the principle of the 
bill. 

I feel that such a procedure does not benefit our society. 
Parliament cannot give a sensible opinion on each and 
every one of the provisions of the bill, when it is asked to 
decide in principle. 

Bill C-71 comprises a number of provisions. It is not my 
intention to go into every detail of all the clauses of the 
bill. I would simply stress certain features raising certain 
questions in my mind. I would first refer to the part 
concerning bail. 

We know that flexibility was introduced some years ago 
in the matter of release on bail. This was of course at the 
request of a number of law experts, who urged that certain 
parts of the Criminal Code be liberalized in order to 
provide for more humane conditions when it comes to bail. 
Unfortunately, that experiment was in my view harmful to 
society. It has not been understood by those who could 
benefit, and God only knows that in Quebec we were in for 
it. We paid the price of easier parole introduced some years 
ago. We saw parolees committing crimes, coming back 
before the courts, and getting away on bail even though 
they were under parole. They were again released because 
of the new bail clauses passed here in Parliament. In many 
cases these paroles were violated. People did not appear at 
their trial. They tried to escape justice. Unfortunately, in 
many cases the people who were released on bail because 
of the generosity of the court committed other crimes a few 
weeks later. 


This is why all provincial attorneys general protested 
and asked the federal government to introduce more re- 
strictive provisions in the bail legislation. 

I believe that in today’s society people would like to give 
medals to those who commit the greatest number of 
crimes. Of course, I have great respect for the magistrates, 
but I believe that in the past some of our judges have 
shown weakness in applying certain provisions of the 
Criminal Code. 

It is time for Parliament to think first of all of protecting 
society while recognizing the weaknesses of those who 
commit more or less serious offenses, before giving them a 


chance to rehabilitate themselves. However, society will be 
glad to learn that we have been firmer, that we have 
corrected the mistakes embodied in the old bail legislation 
and that it will be more difficult for someone who goes 
before a court to be released on bail since the burden of 
proof will rest on the accused. The accused will have to 
show proof to the court, whereas in the past it was up to 
the Crown to show the court that the accused should not 
be released because of its belief that he would not appear 
for his trial and that it would be dangerous for society to 
release the accused because he could commit other crimes. 
But now the burden of proof has been reversed; it will be 
up to the criminal to prove that he deserves to be released 
on bail. I believe that this is an improvement and, even 
though I am a defence attorney, I applaud loudly these 
provisions because I think that they will afford better 
protection to our society. 

The bill also contains a provision concerning the verdict 
of a jury. I would like honourable senators to understand 
what I want to say. 


The other day the Leader of the Opposition explained 
this problem in depth. I must say that on that occasion he 
made one of the best speeches he has ever made in the 
Senate, since he showed once again his great knowledge of 
jurisprudence and of the law and his experience in court. 


The problem raised by the jury’s verdict stems, of course, 
from Morgentaler’s trial. The question at issue has nothing 
to do with abortion, but the fact that a court of appeal 
reversed a verdict of not guilty brought down by a jury. 
You know the strong opposition that was raised by jurists 
as well as people involved with civil liberties in Canada 
who opposed that decision by the court of appeal, suggest- 
ing that the jury principle had been sabotaged. It must be 
pointed out that the then Minister of Justice described the 
situation of the dismissal of the verdict of acquittal by a 
court of appeal as a great hysteria raised by people want- 
ing to spread disorder in society. 


Senator Flynn: That was Otto Lang? 


Senator Asselin: Otto Lang. However, I think that under 
the law the jury epitomizes the common sense of the 
Canadian people. The main instruction a jury is given at 
the beginning of a trial, for those who practised criminal 
law, is as follows: the accused “hath put himself upon his 
country, which country ye are.’ . From there on the jury 
has the exclusive right to decide whether an accused is 
innocent or guilty. 

In that respect, it will be recalled that the Criminal 
Lawyers Association of Ontario stated that the Supreme 
Court had destroyed a basic principle of democracy by 
maintaining the precedence of a verdict brought down by a 
jury. In return, that association wants a new federal law to 
prevent a court of appeal from reversing a decision made 
by a jury. 

At the time of the Morgentaler verdict, the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion made a public survey to deter- 
mine whether or not a decision by a court of appeal could 
reverse the verdict of a jury, without a new trial taking 
place. The results at the national level showed that 48 per 
cent are against the precedence of a decision by the court 
of appeal over the verdict of a jury without there being a 
new trial. That is why the minister, Otto Lang, had to face 
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strong opposition before accepting the amendment now 
being considered. 


Of course, there is a matter of faith in all that. For those 
who practised criminal law for several years, it could be 
said that in 90 per cent of all cases the jury served society 
well; the jury often helped the courts to clarify very 
complex facts; it also helped the court to bring about, in so 
far as facts are concerned, a consensus of twelve people 
who are there to listen, examine and decide on the facts. 

@ (2050) 


It was said during the debate that the jury had no right 
to take any position on legal issues. It has long been 
recognized as a sound principle. The jury is master of the 
facts and the facts only. Even if it happens that the judge, 
after both parties have presented their case, gives instruc- 
tions to the jury, he always adds this: “You cannot take my 
comments into account, but I have to inform you on the 
legal debate which took place between the Crown and 
counsel for the defence.” He tells them: “You are the only 
masters of the facts”. The judge has the right to give his 
own appreciation of the facts. He can tell them: “That 
witness swore such a thing before you but I do not believe 
him. But you can believe him if you decide that his credi- 
bility is sound.” And I say again that the judge can give 
the jury his own appreciation of the facts. But the jury is 
definitely not required to accept the analysis of the facts 
made by the judge in his address to the jury. In short, 
again I repeat that the jury is the sole master of the facts. 
The debate in this place becomes very interesting because 
the Opposition leader raised a new law issue. I wonder 
whether we should not, in the light of his speech, consider 
more carefully the cases he sustained before the Senate. 
Here is his thesis in a few words. The Opposition leader 
did not deny, nor will other senators do so either, that the 
jury is master of the facts. But what he wanted to demon- 
strate was that in this particular case, the Morgentaler case, 
the evidence concerning abortion has been recognized by 
the accused. It was maintained that as the facts had been 
recognized, the jury had ruled on a legal issue, that is on 
section 45 of the Criminal Code, which in certain circum- 
stances allows abortion. 


Now, to my mind, section 45 of the Criminal Code deals 
precisely not only with a matter of law but also with the 
interpretation of the facts. In such circumstances, section 
45 stipulates that an abortion can be performed by a medi- 
cal doctor and can be considered legal. I feel that this 
important matter, which the Leader of the Opposition 
brought up, should be studied by the competent committee 
where experts in criminal law could tell us whether, in 
fact, when the accused has recognized the facts as true, the 
jury being master of the facts, is not obliged to give a 
verdict of guilty. 

Does a jury have the right to interpret the facts in terms 
of the law, under section 45 of the Criminal Code, with 
regard to abortion? If so, can the court of appeal substitute 
itself to the jury and say: ““You were wrong; your decision 
must be overruled.” 

First of all, I would think that all honourable senators 
who are lawyers are aware that only on extremely rare 
occasion has a court of appeal overthrown the decision of a 
jury on the facts, since all superior courts, courts of appeal, 
have always recognized, as I said, that the jury is master of 

[Senator Asselin.] 


the facts. Although we cannot deal here in depth with the 
thesis submitted by the Leader of the Opposition, I trust 
we can do so in committee. Though we may not be ready to 
move an amendment to meet the concerns of the Leader of 
the Opposition as well as recognize the seriousness of his 
documents when he made his speech last week, it might be 
well for us to accept the amendment as it now stands. 


I do not see that a court of appeal should intervene again 
and again against the decision of a jury. If the court of 
appeal has any doubt about the decision of the jury, it 
should at least, as provided in the amendment, order a new 
trial. It should not say the jury was wrong and we acquit 
or condemn the defendant who has lodged an appeal. I 
think it would be wise to accept the amendment, but I 
repeat that it is extremely important to listen to experts in 
committee, so that they would justify and describe how to 
evaluate a case such as the Leader of the Opposition has 
submitted to us. For instance, if the accused himself 
admits the charges against him before the jury, should the 
court of appeal intervene when the jury took the decision 
on both legal and factual issues? Having said that, I sug- 
gest it would be extremely important to refer Bill C-71 to 
the committee, at least to examine this question. 


I also have in mind the provision of this bill dealing with 
impaired driving and the breathalyzer. 
@ (2100) 


It is ever more obvious that we have deplorable fatal 
accidents in this country. From experience of cases I had 
before the courts, fatal accidents rarely occur where fewer 
than at least 75 per cent of the people were under the 
influence. That it is a well-known fact admitted by all 
those who plead before the courts and also by criminolo- 
gists who have studied the subject. The law is made more 
severe. At the present time, for a first offence the judge 
usually imposes a $100 or $150 fine. I am talking about my 
district. When someone needs a driver’s licence to earn his 
living, it is not suspended. But in the province of Quebec, 
for a first offence, if you plead guilty or if you are convict- 
ed, you lose 9 points automatically out of a maximum of 12. 
And if you lose your 12 points, your licence is automatical- 
ly suspended by the Quebec Transport Department for a 
three-month period. I think it is an excellent system and it 
has produced results in our province. At the present time, 
under the new legislation, for a first offence the maximum 
fine is $2,000 and the minimum fine $50, and also a jail 
sentence, or both. 


Obviously, this is more severe than the former legisla- 
tion, under which, for a second offence provided it has not 
been committed in the same year, or over a two or three- 
year period, the judges are still quite lenient in Quebec, 
but not in the other provinces. In Quebec, a fine will still 
be imposed but the accused person’s licence will not be 
suspended if he can prove that he needs it to earn a living. 
The new provision is excessively severe. For a second 
offence, no fine is provided but imprisonment for 14 days. 
Fourteen days’ imprisonment strikes me as extremely 
severe. And it is so, to my mind, because the government 
does collect fabulous amounts from the sale of liquor. If 
you look at the public accounts you will note how consider- 
able those amounts are. 


But, on the other hand,the government does not provide 
any organizations for detecting alcoholism. Our rehabilita- 
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tion groups for alcoholics are extremely few in number in 
Canada. Some people say, on the one hand, that those who 
are caught driving while impaired due to alcohol should be 
punished but, on the other hand, no alcoholism detecting 
services are set up, nor are there any campaigns to educate 
the public. In many cases, police officers enjoy chasing 
after people who have had two glasses of gin. I am aware of 
this because very often I have clients who have to appear 
in court. There are all kinds of persecutions going on. I 
think police officers should have a code of ethics of their 
own. The new legislation being considered provides that if 
a police officer has reason to believe that a person is 
driving while impaired, he must stop him and if he thinks 
that this driver is so impaired he orders him to report to 
the police station and submit to the breathalyzer test. 


On the other hand, our policemen should not take upon 
themselves to chase after people who have had two or 
three glasses of gin. We know what the consequences are 
for people who are convicted: their driving licence is with- 
drawn and they often lose their jobs, and their families are 
also considerably affected by the resulting loss of income. 


So, I say that the federal government, in cooperation 
with provincial governments, should set up detection cen- 
tres for alcoholics. It would be more positive than the 
negative and strict provisions contained in Bill C-71. We 
should also provide grants to open rehabilitation homes for 
those who suffer from the disease called alcoholism. It is a 
disease like any other and some alcoholics could easily be 
cured. I think that we should try to be more positive in 
that field. 

@ (2110) 


There is also another provision concerning rape. It is 
perhaps the crime most frequently committed in the last 
few years. And it is the crime for which denunciations are 
the least frequent for the reasons you all know, because 
the girl who is victim of that crime is reluctant to tell her 
story in public. I would say that less than 5 per cent of rape 
cases come before the courts. In the past, counsel for the 
defence could scrutinize the past of the rape victim. He 
could do so, because the law required proof that the victim 
was of good moral character. Such is the term used in the 
Criminal Code. Counsel for the defence then pursued his 
investigation to test and, of course, reduce the witness’ 
credibility, to try to find out if the girl had not at other 
times had sexual intercourse with others before filing a 
complaint. 


I think that the law will now encourage rape victims to 
more readily come forward. It is provided, of course, that 
proceedings will be conducted in camera, where public 
morality so requires, but mainly that counsel intending to 
attack the complainant’s past morality must give notice to 
the Crown and to the complainant of his intentions to 
examine the girl on that particular aspect. Such evidence 
will be given before the judge, without the presence of the 
jury. The judge will decide whether the evidence adduced 
or tentatively adduced by counsel for the defendant is 
relevant. If the evidence is not relevant, the judge will not 


allow it to be given to the jury for its consumption. 


In the whole, I submit that the provisions outlined are 
interesting in nature. 

I would also have wished that legislation be brought to 
bear on other crimes that I would call modern, namely, 
kidnapping and extortion. Throughout Canada, and espe- 
cially in Quebec, honourable senators are aware that there 
is now a tendency to kidnap the families of bank managers 
and ask for money the next day. I believe it is a crime that 
cannot be defined; it is aimed at bank managers’ families, 
who are kept prisoners for days and days in order to extort 
money. I regret that no reference is made in Bill C-71 to 
such horrendous crimes, which I call modern crimes. Gang- 
sters thought of doing that. They said the best way to get 
money these days is to kidnap the family, the wife and 
children of a bank manager, in order to extort thousands 
of dollars, hundreds and thousands of dollars from the 
bank. I believe that amendments should have been sug- 
gested to make the provisions pf the Criminal Code more 
severe in cases of kidnapping for extortion. 


I would also like the government to consider setting up a 
royal commission of inquiry on organized crime. A motion 
has already been moved in the Senate by Senator McGrand 
relating to organized crime, but I believe that Dr. McGrand 
restricted the elements of the problem because he wanted 
to try to discover why some people start on the road to 
crime from infancy. I believe we should study all aspects 
of organized crime, as Quebec is doing at the present time. 


This has been useful to the population. In Quebec, people 
are now more knowledgeable. They are more aware of the 
underhand practices of organized crime. Honest citizens 
are now aware of the way that these people operate. I 
believe that this is useful not only to the people but also to 
the police forces in Quebec. 


I would also like other commissions to be established to 
study violence and its effects on children, and the conse- 
quences of pornographic material in shops as well as in 
shows; to inquire why there is so much violence on televi- 
sion, since our children watch it and then try to imitate 
what they have seen. I believe that those are extremely 
important points that the government should look into. 


@ (2120) 


[English] 

In connection with these provisions, I wish to draw the 
attention of honourable senators to a book written by two 
Canadians, Dr. Louis M. Bloomfield, Q.C., of Montreal and 
Dr. Gerald F. Fitzgerald, of Ottawa. The book is entitled 
Crimes Against Internationally Protected Persons: Preven- 
tion and Punishment—An Analysis of the UN Convention. 


If honourable senators read this book which was written 
by those two prominent lawyers, one from Montreal and 
one from Ottawa, they will know more about organized 
crime, not necessarily in Canada but in the international 
field. 

[Translation] 


I think we should, as I said earlier, refer this bill to 
committee to consider the aspect that I described, and 
without giving my consent, of course, we on this side of the 
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Senate support the principle of this bill. We would like the 
questions put by the Leader of the Opposition to receive 
adequate answers from experts in criminal law from the 
Department of Justice. 


[English] 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE MEETING “IN CAMERA”—QUESTION OF 
PRIVILEGE 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I rise on a question 
of privilege with respect to a statement made by Senator 
Goldenberg. 

A meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs was called for this afternoon. 
We were delayed by the weather in Toronto this morning, 
and finally a group of us motored here, arriving at 5 o’clock 
and too late for the meeting. In any event, I understand the 
meeting did not take place. 

When I had an opportunity to look more closely at the 
notice I discerned that it indicated the meeting was to be 
held in camera. Whether the committee met or not, the 
meeting was to held in camera. 

I am not only perplexed but astounded to learn that such 
a meeting would be held in camera. I have been present at 
all the committee meetings, and I know of no resolution 
authorizing the chairman to do this. This is not a matter 
that lends itself to consideration and decision behind 
closed doors. I think he owes us an explanation. 


Senator Flynn: You are the only one who needs an 
explanation. 


Senator Croll: Does everyone else understand it? 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Croll: As to why the meeting should be behind 
closed doors? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 
Senator Asselin: We are drafting a report. 


Senator Croll: It 
proposals...” 


says here, “Consideration of 


Senator Asselin: We are drafting a report. 


Senator Goldenberg: That is exactly what it is, honour- 
able senator. Mine was not my sole responsibility for this 


decision. We held a meeting. There was a quorum of the 
steering committee, and it was unanimously agreed last 
week that the meetings be held in camera because what we 
are actually doing is arriving at our decision. 

Senator Croll knows perhaps better than any other sena- 
tor that when a committee has finished its public hearings, 
and sits to consider its conclusions, it sits in camera and 
not in public. 


Senator Asselin: Hear, hear. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, the very fact that 
the steering committee decides on something is not in 
itself final. The matter has to go to the whole committee 
for decision. If the whole committee endorses it, then that 
is another matter. Until then, an undertaking of this 
nature is highly improper. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Croll could have raised that 
point of order when the committee met this afternoon, if 
indeed it had a quorum. He can still do that. However, 
making a fuss in the Senate about that point is entirely 
irrelevant. 


Senator Croll: When a committee meeting is held in 
camera, the committee deliberately meets without a report- 
er and therefore nothing is reported. I want it reported, 
and that is why I have raised the matter here. I intend to 
raise it time and again until it is placed out in the open so 
everyone can hear and see decisions being made. 

If this is the beginning, then I serve notice now that 
none of this committee’s deliberations will be behind 
closed doors. I serve notice so that you will know that 
whatever is said and whatever is done will be said and 
done openly. 


Senator Flynn: Of course, everyone knows that anyone 
attending the meetings of this committee on conflict of 
interest must declare his interest before coming to a con- 
clusion. Even Senator Croll should do that. 


Senator Croll: I shall be delighted. My interest is to see 
that justice is done to the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: It is just a fuss. 


Senator Goldenberg: If Senator Croll had been at the 
meeting today he would have seen that there was a report- 
er present. 


Senator Asselin: Hear, hear. 


Senator Croll: Most unusual, because that is the first 
time. There will be one there tomorrow, and that is okay 
with me. 


Senator Flynn: I hope the press is here to hear you. 
Senator Croll: If they are not, they will hear about it. 
Senator Flynn: That is your only point? 
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Senator Croll: Honourable senators, that is absolutely Senator Flynn: You only rise on points which make the 
correct. He is right when he says it is time we be heard. Senate appear rather shady. When we are doing something 
Not a word has come out on this because it has been kept of importance, you do not care. 
kind of quiet. It is time it was out in the open, and it will Senator Croll: I hope you do this importantly. 


be. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of operations under the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act for the year ended December 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 11 of the said Act, Chapter 
M-16, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Order in Council P.C 1976-187, dated Feb- 
ruary 3, 1976, amending Part II of the Schedule to the 
Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of 
the said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


THE SENATE 


REPRESENTATION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES— 
QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have one ques- 
tion, or perhaps two—a curious way of putting it, but the 
reason will become apparent in a moment—for the Leader 
of the Government. The first question is: Has a senator 
been appointed for the Northwest Territories? I may have 
missed something. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, to the best of my 
knowledge there has been no appointment to the senatorial 
seat for the Northwest Territories as yet, although I under- 
stand consideration is being given to that appointment. 


Senator Forsey: That leads me to my second question. 
Can the Leader of the Government give us any idea when 
we may expect to hear of this appointment? It is now a 
pretty long time since provision was made for this appoint- 
ment. An appointment was made for the Yukon, fairly 
early incidentally, and we all regret very much the pro- 
longed absence of the honourable senator from the Yukon. 
I hope the government will soon get around to appointing a 
senator for the Northwest Territories, because I think it is 
avery important matter 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator has raised an 
important question. I know that all senators are looking 
forward to the day when a representative from the North- 
west Territories takes his or her place in this chamber. As 
the honourable senator is aware, appointments to the Sen- 
ate—a process which takes some time—are always made 
very carefully in order to ensure that people able to con- 
tribute to the public life of Canada serve in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: I suppose that reply applies also to the 
ten or twelve other vacancies that presently exist. 


Senator Forsey: This merely compounds the sin of the 
government in taking so long to make the appointments. 


Senator Perrault: I hope the vacancies which exist in 
the Senate can be filled in the near future. However, as I 
just said, very careful consideration is given to this 
process. 


Senator Forsey: Yes, you have to be very careful not to 
let in a Tory by mistake. 


Senator Flynn: It probably was in your case. 
Senator Langlois: Would that be a mistake? 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading of Bill 
C-71, to amend the Criminal Code and to make related 
amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the Immigration 
Act and the Parole Act. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform honourable 
senators that if the Honourable Senator Langlois speaks 
now his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on 
the motion for second reading of this bill. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the Senate is 
indebted to Senator Flynn and Senator Asselin for their 
very worthwhile contributions to the debate on second 
reading of this bill. I say this in all sincerity even though I 
do not agree with some of their points of view. However, 
their views should be completely studied by the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, to 
which I intend to move that this bill be referred if it 
receives second reading. 


I do not know who wrote that very old saying, “Every 
story has three sides—yours, mine, and the facts.” I wish to 
point out to the Leader of the Opposition that the story 
behind the Morgentaler amendment has more than three 
sides to it—his, mine, those of the judge and jury of the 
trial court, those of the judges of the Appeal Court of 
Quebec, those of the judges of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and, of course, the facts of the case. 


I deem it impossible, therefore, to comment on these 
facts without infringing upon the rule that this matter 
should not become the subject of a debate at this time 
because it is presently sub judice. I hasten to add that my 
honourable friend in his address made that remark in a 
different way, but to the same effect. My friend took the 
position that although the proposed amendment is not 
altogether wrong, it might be going in the wrong direction. 

If I understood his remarks correctly, he expressed the 
view that it is time to have an in-depth study of the jury 
system in this country. As I said, I hope that his remarks 
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will be studied carefully by our committee, while trying to 
observe this long-standing rule of not debating in Parlia- 
ment a matter which is sub judice. 


This afternoon I shall confine my remarks to brief refer- 
ences to the notes of the learned judges of the Supreme 
Court, without commenting on same. First, I refer honour- 
able senators to page 4 of the notes of Mr. Justice Pigeon. I 
should mention that I am referring to the original text of 
the judgment, and not to the printed report, because the 
page numbers might differ. At page 4 he said: 


Dealing first with the defences of necessity and of 
section 45, it must be noted that while the five judges 
who heard the case in appeal— 


Meaning the Court of Appeal of Quebec. 


—were all of the view that these were not available to 
the accused, their reasons for so deciding were not 
identical, especially with respect to section 45. 


Concerning the defence of necessity, Mr. Justice Pigeon, 
after having quoted Kenny’s opinion on which Mr. Justice 
Casey relied, added the following remarks at page 5: 


The views expressed by the other judges were not 
significantly different on this question. As I read them 
they were all of the view that there was no evidence of 
the urgent necessity which, as the Crown conceded 
may, in very exceptional circumstances, justify a vio- 
lation of the criminal law, this being a common law 
defence preserved by section 7.3 of the Criminal Code. 


Then on page 6 he added: 


Concerning section 45, three of the judges who sat on 
the case in appeal were of the view that this provision 
was not available as a defence to a charge under 
section 251.1, while the other two, namely, Casey and 
Rinfret JJ.A., appear to hold only that it was not 
available in the circumstance of the present case. 
Also on page 6: 

I am therefore of the opinion that the court of appeal 
was correct in holding that the trial judge erred in 

‘putting the defence of necessity before the jury as 
there was no evidence to support it. 


On page 9 the same learned judge said: 


Because the order of the Court of Appeal in this case 
appears to be without precedent, a review of the rele- 
vant legislative history is desirable. 


Finally, referring to the power of the court of appeal to 
enter a verdict of guilty, at page 19 Mr. Justice Pigeon 
wrote: 


Needless to say that this is obviously a power to be 
used with great circumspection. 


This same view was expressed later on in the dissenting 
opinion of the Chief Justice. 


I now pass to the notes of the Honourable the Chief 
Justice of Canada. At page 1 of his notes, he said: 


This appeal, which is before this court as of right 
under section 618(2) of the Criminal Code, presents 
the highly unusual, if not the singularly exceptional, 
situation of an appellate court itself entering a convic- 
tion after setting aside a jury verdict of acquittal. 


Later on the same page: 


That verdict was set aside and a conviction was 
entered by the Quebec Court of Appeal which found it 
unnecessary to send the case back for a new trial. 


The learned Chief Justice continued: 
The five judges who constituted the court— 
Referring again to the Quebec Court of Appeal. 


—unanimous in result but not in their reasons, concen- 
trated on the two defences that the trial judge had left 
to the jury, a defence under section 45 of the Criminal 
Code and the common law defence of necessity pre- 
served by section 7(3) of the Criminal Code. 


I could go on citing similar comments and reservations 
expressed by the honourable judges of the Supreme Court, 
but I feel that those I have cited so far are sufficient to 
justify the amendment which is being proposed by the 
Minister of Justice in the present bill. 


This amendment purports to clarify the situation, setting 
out in the clearest terms possible the power of our courts of 
appeal to deal with an acquittal verdict in similar circum- 
stances. As an additional reason in support of the proposed 
amendment, I believe it can be said that the jury, having 
been misdirected by the trial judge and the verdict having 
been rendered as a result of this erroneous direction, there 
was in this particular case no proper judicial decision 
rendered. This position is enhanced by the fact that the 
court of appeal found that the jury was directed to give 
consideration to the defence of necessity, and the defence 
under section 45 of the Criminal Code, when the evidence 
was clearly insufficient to support such defences. In these 
circumstances it would seem to me that ordering a new 
trial with directions to the trial judge would have been 
more appropriate in this case. 


@ (1420) 


Finally, I am of the opinion, and I assume that my 
honourable colleagues agree with me, that if any modifica- 
tion is to be made to the application of our jury system, the 
only place where such a modification can be brought about 
is in this Parliament, and in this Parliament alone. All this 
is said, as I observed, with due deference to the opinions 
expressed by the Leader of the Opposition, expressing 
again the hope that his views will be thoroughly con- 
sidered, as I am sure they will, by the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


Before I pass to the remarks of Senator Asselin, I should 
like to add another comment on the speech of the Leader of 
the Opposition in this debate, where he quoted the remarks 
of Mr. M. L. N. Somerville, the Immediate Past President 
of the Canadian Bar Association. At page 1743 of Debates of 
the Senate for February 11, Senator Flynn quoted Mr. 
Somerville as follows: 


It is a perfectly tenable position that the only remedy 
available to the Crown from an improper acquittal by 
a jury should be a new trial. 


To my mind, this is Mr. Somerville’s basic thought. He 
went on to criticize those of the opposing view who took 
advantage of this case, which has some public appeal, I 
grant you, to mount what he called “a furious propaganda 
war’ against our court system. I agree with this fully. But, 
the basic thought expressed by Mr. Somerville is, I repeat: 
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It is a perfectly tenable position that the only remedy 
available to the Crown from an improper acquittal by 
a jury should be a new trial. 


Senator Flynn: He said “may be.” 


Senator Langlois: To my mind this supports the view I 
am expressing at the present time. However, the contrary 
view is also very important, and I again voice the hope that 
it will be thoroughly discussed by our committee. 

I now pass on to the views expressed by my good friend 
Senator Asselin, and since he spoke in French I shall make 
my comments in that language. 

[Translation] 


Senator Asselin expressed ideas which are not always 
the same as those of his leader, and I think the Leader of 
the Opposition had anticipated that position and even 
tried, by anticipation, to explain it by saying that his 
colleague Senator Asselin was more of a defence lawyer 
and that his sentiments necessarily led him to sympathize 
with the accused. 


Senator Asselin: No. 


Senator Langlois: It is a justifiable and very humane 
position, I think, and I do not believe my friend Senator 
Asselin should be offended by this remark. 


Senator Bourget: It is not that bad. 


Senator Langlois: It is not bad at all, as Senator Bourget 
says. It is only a humane attitude. However, I recall that in 
his remarks, Senator Asselin first emphasized the transfer 
of the burden of proof in the case of bail and if I under- 
stood him correctly, he supports the amendment which 
transfers, in certain specific cases well defined in the 
legislation, the burden of proof from the Crown to the 
accused when the accused wants to be released before trial. 
I believe that, generally, our honourable colleagues of the 
Senate accept this amendment, as it was accepted in the 
other place. 

He also contradicted the Leader. of the Opposition when 
he quoted, as reported on page 1768, I believe, of Senate 
Hansard for February 17, the following statistics, that is, 
the result of a public inquiry made by the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, and I quote: 

At the time of the Morgentaler verdict, the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion made a public survey to 
determine whether or not a decision by a court of 
appeal could reverse the verdict of a jury, without a 
new trial taking place. The results at the national level 
showed that 88 per cent are against the precedence of a 
decision of the court of appeal... 


Senator Asselin: Forty-eight. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, pardon me, 48 per cent. 

... are against the precedence of a decision of the court 
of appeal over the verdict of a jury without there being 
a new trial. That is why the minister, Otto Lang, had 
to face strong opposition before accepting the amend- 
ment now being considered. 

This is in glaring contradiction, and I trust the honour- 
able Leader of the Opposition will not hold it against me 
for pointing it out to him, with what he said on page 1745 
of Hansard for February 11 when he explained the position 

[Senator Langlois.] 


adopted by the former Minister of Justice, the Honourable 
Otto Lang on introducing this bill in Parliament. I quote: 


@ (1430) 


[English] 
In this particular case what I regret is that the deci- 
sion of the government, or of the Minister of Justice, 
was made only because of pressure brought to bear by 
a certain element of public opinion—and a relatively 
small element at that, I suggest. 


Senator Flynn: But I was speaking only of those who 
knew something about it. 


Senator Langlois: But Senator Asselin also knew some- 
thing about it. 


Senator Flynn: I know, but he quoted the popular 
opinion. 


Senator Langlois: It was a public opinion survey that he 
quoted. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I know. 


Senator Langlois: But my honourable friend will not 
contend that 48 per cent is a small group. 


Senator Flynn: No, I would not say that, but I was 
speaking of those who knew something about it. 


Senator Walker: The honourable senators speak so well 
in English, why don’t they continue in English? They are 
much more fluent. 


Senator Langlois: I thank you, but I am replying to my 
honourable friend, and out of courtesy to him I am speak- 
ing in the language he used in his presentation. 


Senator Asselin: And Senator Walker’s French is very 
good. 


Senator Langlois: And it will be good practice for you, 
Senator Walker. 


Senator Walker: This is free translation. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, it is free translation. 
[Translation] 


Senator Asselin also added, and I fully endorse his posi- 
tion, that the jury system served Canadian society well. I 
agree with Senator Flynn, and I think he will completely 
agree with me when I say that if the jury can make 
mistakes from time to time, judges can also make mistakes, 
because the saying errare humanum est does not apply only 
to the jury. It applies to any human being. It is absolutely 
normal, and it is in our nature to make mistakes now and 
again. 

But I think I can add, with the support of Senator 
Asselin, that in general the jury system serves our Canadi- 
an society well. Moreover, when discussing this bill with 
Senator Asselin before its introduction in this house—and 
I hope he will allow me to make this reference—he said to 
me that the jury system also made a significant contribu- 
tion to the administration of justice in Canada. 


I know that such is the opinion of a counsel for the 
defence. 


Senator Flynn: I agree. 
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Senator Langlois: Well, my honourable friend said the 
other day that he had had only one bad experience before a 
jury, and, as far as I am concerned, I never had any in my 
life. I think my opinion is independent and not based on 
others’ experience, which is not all that bad. 


The other day—and I open with a parenthesis here—I 
was very surprised to see that my honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Opposition, took a dislike to me— 


Senator Flynn: Never. 


Senator Langlois: —for using a typical expression from 
Quebec because my position was based on the opinion of 
the former Prime Minister of Canada. This is the first time 
I agreed with this political leader and I do not know why I 
should be blamed because I agreed with him on this occa- 
sion. I wonder what crime I committed by doing so, but in 
any event— 


Senator Flynn: I always worry when both of you agree. 
@ (1440) 


Senator Langlois: Maybe, but you have agreed with him 
more often than I have. 


Senator Flynn: No, no, that is not what I am talking 
about. 


Senator Langlois: Anyway, as regards the remarks of 
Senator Asselin, he has outlined—and I agree with him, as 
I said earlier—that the argument based on new law as 
raised by Senator Flynn is worthy of consideration. I do 
not think it necessary to go over that aspect again. I am in 
total agreement with him on this point. 


As regards provisions concerning impaired driving and 
the breathalyzer, I was surprised by Senator Asselin’s 
comments, though I know that this debate lent itself to 
such a departure from the subject, when he suggested a 
rehabilitation and detection system. I agree with him in 
this regard but I do not think such an argument should be 
made during the debate on a bill that falls within the 
federal jurisdiction, a bill concerning the Criminal Code, 
whereas detection, rehabilitation and treatment of alcohol- 
ics are rather matters of provincial jurisdiction, more pre- 
cisely the Department of Health. Yet he may have been 
justified in making such a comment, since I myself, when 
explaining this bill, as recorded on page 1731 of Hansard 
for February 5, made the following suggestion as regards 
the provisions of the bill, and I quote: 


While the amendments provide for heavier maximum 
fines and longer maximum periods of detention than 
previously, there is also provision for the judge to 
grant a conditional discharge to allow the accused 
driver to undergo treatment and undertake a program 
for alcohol abuse. 


Perhaps this remark led Senator Asselin to make such 
statements and hence to depart from the subject matter 
when he dealt with the rehabilitation and treatment of 
alcoholics. In my view, the treatment and rehabilitation of 
alcoholics is necessary since alcohol abuse is a disease of 
our times, and I think all our efforts must tend toward a 
very elaborate treatment of this disease, this condition of 
our fellow citizens. I would add, however, that if there is 
one way to reduce often fatal traffic accidents, that way is 
to apply the principle on which the proposed amendment is 
based. In other words, to remove alcoholics from the high- 


ways before they can get involved in accidents, or give 
them the benefit of release through conditional discharge 
so they may get treated or, better still, get cured from their 
sickness. 


I would even say that a known alcoholic should never 
hold a driving licence. This would protect not only the 
general public, but the alcoholic himself against his own 
disability. 

I would now comment on the remarks made by Senator 
Asselin on the clauses concerning rape. As I understood 
him, Senator Asselin favours in camera proceedings, and 
the limitation of evidence on the complainant’s sexual 
antecedents, in order to protect rape victims. I believe the 
proposed provisions are absolutely perfect. I believe they 
are introduced to remedy a situation where the complai- 
nant is victimized a second time by such public exposure, 
by exposing aspects of her own private intimacy often 
having but very indirect connection with the crime before 
the court. 

@ (1450) 


Finally, I come back to the other crimes mentioned by 
Senator Asselin: kidnapping, extortion, organized crime. I 
expected he would refer directly—he did so indirectly—to 
the work done by the Organized Crime Inquiry Commis- 
sion in our province. I believe he referred to it at least 
indirectly. You may correct me if you did so more directly, 
but I am under the impression that you did refer to it. 
However, I believe that you avoided talking about wiretap- 
ping. I would especially like to refer to the report submit- 
ted a few days ago. This report comes from the Solicitor 
General and, according to my interpretation, it aims at 
establishing that the restrictions on wiretapping which 
were introduced a year and a half or two years ago inter- 
fere with the detection and the pursuit of criminals. I hope 
that the Canadian Parliament will come back on its deci- 
sion and follow the suggestions made by the Senate at that 
time. I believe that if the amendment of the Senate had 
been passed at that time, the report of the Solicitor Gener- 
al would now be different from that which was submitted 
a few days ago. 


Now, I would like to speak to Senator Asselin’s last 
comment about internationally protected persons. The 
senator seemed to agree with the purpose of the bill. He 
quoted—I believe he was not in the house when I moved 
second reading of the bill—he quoted very closely what I 
said on the subject, that the new provision is aimed at 
permitting Canada to meet its international commitments 
under the Geneva Convention, and that this amendment 
was amply justified by the events which have occurred 
throughout the world where diplomats have been attacked, 
assassinated or kidnapped in various countries. I believe 
that if we want to continue enjoying the benefits of a 
diplomatic corps which does its job in the various coun- 
tries of the world with the necessary serenity and freedom 
of action, its members must be protected adequately, and 
the bill aims at giving this protection. 

Finally, and I will conclude with these words so that my 
honourable friends do not lose their patience, I must say 
that I agree with the opinion voiced, I believe by Senator 
Flynn and by Senator Asselin, namely, that these omnibus 
bills are difficult to deal with on second reading. Their 
provisions are so different and often so heterogenous that 
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it is difficult to have a continuous line of thought on the 
subject. We are asked to go from one aspect of the 
implementation of our legal system to another, without 
any link in between. 


I believe that it is in the committee phase of the bill that 
a direct and real study of these provisions should be made 
and this is why, when I moved the bill on second reading, I 
immediately stated at the end of my remarks that I intend- 
ed to introduce a motion after the debate that the bill be 
referred to the Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs for further study. I hope we will have the 
necessary expertise in criminal law to be able to grasp a 
better understanding of the full meaning behind each 
provision. 


Senator Flynn: My honourable friend seems to find it 
easy to underline those small contradictions which exist 
between my speech and Senator Asselin’s, but he had no 
one on his side either to contradict him or agree with him. 


Senator Langlois: I understand that my honourable 
friend should envy the situation in which I find myself 
today but this has not always been the case. I have already 
known different situations but I prefer, as he himself 
probably does, that the comments which would contradict 
my statements be made by people who sit in front of me 
rather than behind me. 


Senator Asselin: On this side of the house we feel free to 
express our views. j 


Senator Langlois: So do we on this side of the house, for 
that matter. 


Senator Asselin: That is not so sure. 
@ (1500) 


[English] 

Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
ask a question of the Deputy Leader of the Government? 
In the course of his remarks in the French language he said 
he was in favour of the suspension of the driver’s licence of 
a convicted alcoholic—at least, that was the impression I 
got. 


Senator Langlois: I did not use the word “convicted.” I 
was referring to a known alcoholic. 


Senator Flynn: It is not a crime to be an alcoholic. 


Senator Rowe: I am wondering whether what he had in 
mind was a permanent suspension. We are all agreed, of 
course, that while a man is suffering from alcoholism he 


should not be driving a motor vehicle. However, some- 
where along the line he may become a non-alcoholic, at 
which point he surely ought to be permitted to hold a 
driver’s licence. Perhaps the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment would care to elaborate on what he said. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, what I said in 
French was to the effect that in the spirit of the amend- 
ment before us, and as a preventive measure, it would be 
much better to remove the alcoholic from the road and give 
him a chance to rehabilitate himself before he causes 
serious injury. 

I felt that we might consider going somewhat beyond 
that by refusing to issue a driver’s licence to a known 
alcoholic. That would be a provincial matter, of course, and 
would be one method by which we could remove the 
alcoholic from the road and prevent fatal accidents. 


Senator Rowe: But somewhere along the line, surely it 
should be possible for the individual to redeem himself. 
Surely there should be a period of rehabilitation following 
which he would qualify for a licence. 

Senator Langlois: Yes. In the course of my remarks, I 
mentioned a rehabilitation scheme. If the alcoholic is 
rehabilitated, he would then be issued a licence. If he 
proves that he has joined the AA and that he can stick to 
his decision not to drink, then he would again be issued a 
driver’s licence. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the 
motion for adjournment is put, I should like to remind you 
that the Special Senate Committee on Science Policy and 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs will meet when the Senate rises. 


Senator Asselin: Both at the same time? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, LOTTE 
together with copies of a news release containing a 
statement by the President of the Treasury Board on 
the said Estimates. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-32, to implement con- 
ventions for the avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to income tax between Canada and France, Canada and 
Belgium and Canada and Israel. 

Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
privilege. My honourable colleague, Senator Graham, 
brought to my attention a few moments ago a matter that 
is not of great importance but one which I cannot let stand. 
It concerns an item in the Ottawa Citizen of Wednesday, 
February 18, 1976. The heading is: “Senators angry over the 
use of library in ad” and the item ends with “Senator F. W. 
Rowe, (PC—Nova Scotia)”. 


Senator Walker: You don’t object to “P.C.”, do you? 


Senator Rowe: It reminds me of what President Roose- 
velt had to say about Hitler when Hitler was talking about 
his “New Order.” Roosevelt said that it was not “new” and 
it was not “order.” 


I take it that “PC” is short for Progressive Conservative. 
An Hon. Senator: Privy Council. 

Senator Rowe: It could be the Privy Council. 

Senator Perrault: They are mutually incompatible. 


Senator Rowe: I have the utmost respect for the neigh- 
bouring province of Nova Scotia, of which Senator Graham 
and others here are distinguished representatives, but I 
must point out the historical fact that I have been living in 
Newfoundland for over 300 years. 


Senator Walker: He is certainly getting old, isn’t he? 


29555—-61 


Senator Rowe: I have no intention of removing my 
domicile in that island. In a little more serious vein, how- 
ever, the article goes on to say: 


Senator F. W. Rowe, (PC—Nova Scotia) said he has 
received Christmas cards decorated with a picture of 
the Centre Block of the Parliament Buildings to which 
he objected. 


@ (1410) 


I must point out again, as I am sure honourable senators 
will recall, that I did not object to a picture of the Centre 
Block of the Parliament Buildings. I merely suggested that 
if commercial interests intend to depict the Centre Block, 
or any other part of the Parliament Buildings, they should 
at least make accurate representations. The particular 
painting in question is inaccurate, in that it shows a 
complete storey which is not on the building at all. That is 
what I objected to in the interests of accuracy. 


It is not an important matter, but still I think for the 
record I should point out just what the facts are. I am not a 
P.C.; I am not from Nova Scotia; and I do not object to the 
use of pictures of the Parliament Buildings on Christmas 
cards, providing such use is legal. I do not know what the 
legalities are. 


Senator Perrault: Otherwise the story was accurate! 


Senator Flynn: So far as the label “P.C.” is concerned, I 
think the question of privilege should have been raised on 
our side. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Macdonald: The honourable senator should feel 
complimented that he is shown as coming from Nova 
Scotia. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


THE ESTIMATES 


NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO EXAMINE 
AND REPORT 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures proposed by the estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 
1977, in advance of bills based upon the said estimates 
reaching the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: Exclusively based? 


Motion agreed to. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, February 24, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Honourable senators, before the question is put, I should 
like to give you a brief summary of the work schedule for 
next week. I shall deal first with the meetings of 
committees. 

On Tuesday the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. to continue its study of 
Canadian relations with the United States. Also at 2.30 
p.m. on the same day the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet to commence 
its examination of Bill C-71, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. 

On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce has arranged a meeting for 
9.30 a.m. on Canadian textile problems. On the same morn- 
ing the Special Senate Committee on Science Policy will 
meet at 10 a.m. I have been advised that when the Senate 
rises on Wednesday afternoon the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet again 
to consider Bill C-71 if it has not disposed of that matter on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

On Thursday at 9.30 a.m. the Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will have another meeting on Canadian 
relations with the United States, and the Special Senate 
Committee on the Clerestory of the Senate will meet at 10 
a.m. 

In the Senate we will continue the second reading debate 
on Bill S-31, to amend the Quarantine Act, and proceed 
with Bill S-32, which was introduced today. In addition to 
these two bills initiated here, we can expect to have Bill 
C-58, the Time and Reader’s Digest bill, by Tuesday next. 


Senator Flynn: Again, that is wishful thinking. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE SENATE 


REPRESENTATION OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES— 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I have a supplemen- 
tary to the question Senator Forsey asked of the Leader of 
the Government yesterday. I should like to ask the leader 
if there is any substance to the rumour that the govern- 
ment is considering advertising in the media in order to fill 
the long-standing vacancies in the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: No such action is contemplated, hon- 
ourable senators. 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF CANADA 
BEST WISHES FOR SUCCESSFUL LEADERSHIP CONVENTION 
Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I direct a 

question to the Leader of the Government in the Senate? 


In view of the events of the coming weekend, and in view 
of the leader’s well-known objectivity, does he not wish to 


tell the Senate that he hopes that the Progressive Con- 
servative convention will elect a man who can succeed the 
present Prime Minister in not more than two years? 


Senator Perrault: It is said that all good things come to 
those who wait. Perhaps at some time in the future there 
will be a change in government in this land. The immedi- 
ate need does not seem to be evident to most Canadians. I 
do take this opportunity, however, on behalf of the sup- 
porters of the government in this chamber, to wish the 
honourable senators here who serve so well in opposition 
every success with their very important convention. Our 
political system can only thrive on the healthy and vigor- 
ous operation of our political parties. This is an important 
convention, not just for our Progressive Conservative 
friends but for all Canadians, because it is most important 
that this great, historical party have the kind of leadership 
which can provide alternatives for the Canadian people. 


Senator Bourget: You had better ask our leader to speak 
at your convention. 


Senator Langlois: He would be a good candidate. 


QUARANTINE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Fred A. McGrand moved the second reading of Bill 
S-31, to amend the Quarantine Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to provide the legislative authority for prompt and 
appropriate action at Canadian ports of entry should it 
become necessary to prevent the importation into Canada 
of dangerous diseases in addition to the four infectious and 
contagious diseases named in the schedule of the present 
act. 


Basically, what is going on is that under the existing act 
quarantine action may be applied only with respect to the 
four scheduled diseases, namely, cholera, yellow fever, 
smallpox and the plague. As you know, in recent times 
there have been many instances of diseases being reported, 
and a lot of attention given to them. We do not know if 
they are new, and they may in fact be very old, but at least 
they are being identified as dangerous diseases such as 
Lassa fever and Marberg virus disease. These are examples 
of diseases which are developing and being reported 
around the world, but, at present, should one of these 
diseases be detected at one of our ports of entry, Canada 
lacks the authority to do anything about them. 

We lack this authority because we are a signatory with- 
out reservation to the International Health Regulations. 
These are the regular international health regulations of 
the World Health Organization. Under the existing law we 
can only isolate or detain someone if we suspect, or if we 
confirm, that they have one of those four diseases. Yet we 
know from world health intelligence that there are indeed 
these other exotic diseases, and in this age when 400 people 
can be moved in a day from virtually one corner of the 
globe to another, we are threadbare and vulnerable in law. 


@ (1420) 
What this whole exercise is about is to get legislative 


authority for the Minister of National Health and Welfare 
to do whatever might be required if we are faced with the 
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suspicion or confirmation of these other diseases. The min- 
ister will have some authority to take quarantine action. 
Essentially, then, the substantive amendments being pro- 
posed are limited to two clauses, clause 3 and clause 4. 


There are six further amendments, the purpose of which 
is either to clarify the existing act or to make changes 
consequential to the substantive amendments. 


Two major changes are being proposed. The first is to 
ensure a means within the provisions of the Quarantine 
Act whereby a quarantine officer at a port of entry may, in 
an emergency situation, and with the approval of the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, order the deten- 
tion of a person arriving in Canada whom that quarantine 
officer reasonably believes to be a carrier, or to have been 
recently in close proximity to a carrier, of a contagious or 
infectious disease not listed in the schedule to the act. 
Such unlisted diseases are referred to as “dangerous dis- 
eases,” and are intentionally not listed in a separate 
schedule to the act in order to provide needed flexibility. 
This detention will be for a period of time not to exceed 14 
days. 


An important feature of the amendment is the reflection 
of the government’s concern that the Canadian Bill of 
Rights be fully respected in any detention so ordered. 
Proposed subsection 8.1(6) makes it incumbent upon the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare to justify, within 
48 hours, the detention order to a judge of the superior 
court of the province in which the person is detained. In 
such instances, the judge will hear the case within one day 
and will be empowered to revoke, vary or confirm the 
detention order. 


The second major change is to provide for detention in 
those cases where it is definitely determined by a quaran- 
tine officer, as opposed to merely being suspected by him, 
that a person arriving in Canada has a disease considered 
dangerous to public health. Detention in these circum- 
stances would again require ministerial approval but 
would not necessitate judicial review. In these respects, 
the proposal differs from the existing legislation where, for 
the four scheduled infectious and contagious diseases, 
ministerial approval for detention in either circumstance is 
not required, and where there is no provision for judicial 
review. No change in these existing provisions is proposed. 


At the present time an officer has the power to board any 
conveyance arriving in Canada from any place outside 
Canada, or departing from Canada for a place outside 
Canada, and inspect that conveyance and any goods or 
cargo found therein. 


Clause 1 of the bill amends subsection 7(1) of the act. 
The amendment accomplishes three things. First, it clari- 
fies that it is the quarantine officer who may find a 
conveyance infested or contaminated. Under the act, no 
particular person is specified as the responsible officer. 
The amendment identifies the quarantine officer as the 
official responsible for identifying and finding a convey- 
ance—it might be an aircraft or a ship—infested or 
contaminated. 


Secondly, the amendment extends the application of the 
section to other dangerous diseases. The present law 
extends only to the four scheduled diseases, and this 
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amendment makes it applicable to other dangerous dis- 
eases against which protection is sought. 


Thirdly, the amendment recognizes that problems are 
created by airborne bacteria or viruses as well as by infe- 
station by vermin or insects. The present law does not 
recognize that problems can be caused by airborne bacteria 
or viruses. 


The next clause deals with subsection 8(1), and is a 
technical correction only. It amends paragraph (d) by 
clarifying a quarantine officer’s authority to request a 
medical examination of persons who have been in close 
contact with a person who arrives ill, is suspected of being 
a carrier of disease, or is noted to be infested with insects 
that may be carriers of an infectious or contagious disease. 


Clause 3 adds section 8.1 to the act. The basic purpose of 
this amendment is to empower a quarantine officer in 
emergency situations to take certain action subject to the 
approval of the minister and, where such action involves 
detention of a person in excess of 48 hours, that action is 
subject to review by a superior court judge. This section 
alludes only to dangerous diseases, and not to infectious 
and contagious diseases as are referred to in the existing 
act. The quarantine officer, if he encounters evidence of a 
dangerous disease other than that which is scheduled, may, 
subject to the approval of the minister, detain that person. 
However, should this be intended for a period in excess of 
48 hours, the minister is obliged to report that detention to 
a judge of the superior court in the province where the 
action is taking place, and that judge must within 24 hours 
hear the case and he—the judge—is empowered to confirm, 
vary, or revoke the detention order. 


Under the present act it would be possible to have an 
Order in Council which includes Lassa fever, in addition to 
the four diseases already scheduled. Canada is a signatory 
to the International Health Regulations without reserva- 
tion, and to add a disease which the World Health Organi- 
zation is unprepared to have subject, universally, to regu- 
lar quarantine control would be a breach of protocol. That 
is why it should be done only on an “as required” basis, as 
opposed to a continuing basis. 


With respect to the amendments in clause 2(2), I refer 
honourable senators to the explanatory notes contained in 
the bill. The proposed subsection 8(2.1) would expand the 
list of places where a person may be detained, and the 
proposed subsection 8(2.2) would designate a medical offi- 
cer of health by reference to area rather than by reference 
to name. The present subsection 8(2) reads: 


@ (1430) 
Where 


(a) a person described in subsection (1) refuses to 
undergo the medical examination requested by a 
quarantine officer, 


(b) a quarantine officer suspects that a person 
described in subsection (1) who has undergone a 
medical examination requested by that quarantine 
officer may have an infectious or contagious disease, 


(c) a person arriving in Canada from a place outside 
Canada is unable to produce as required by the 
regulations evidence satisfactory to a quarantine 
officer of immunization to an infectious or conta- 
gious disease, or 
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(d) a quarantine officer believes on reasonable 
grounds that a person at a harbour, airport or port of 
entry into Canada has been in close proximity to a 
person described in subsection (1), the quarantine 
officer may 


(e) detain that person 
(i) in a quarantine station or a hospital, or 


(ii) if he is a person arriving in Canada from a 
place outside Canada on a vessel, on that vessel 


for a period not exceeding the incubation period 
prescribed for that disease; or 


(i) he signs an undertaking in prescribed form 
that he will report to the medical officer of health 
named therein within a period fixed by the quar- 
antine officer and stated therein, which period 
shall not be longer than the incubation period 
prescribed for that disease, 
(ii) he submits to being vaccinated against that 
disease, or 
(iii) he signs the undertaking described in sub- 
paragraph (i) and submits to being vaccinated 
against that disease, 
as in the opinion of the quarantine officer the cir- 
cumstances require. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 
(f) authorize that person to leave the quarantine The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 24, at 8 
station if p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., Honourable Jean-Paul Des- 
chatelets, P.C., Speaker pro tem, in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Daudlin had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Flynn on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Report of the Export Development Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on Radon levels at St. Mary’s School, Port 
Hope, Ontario, issued by the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources and dated December 22, 1975. 

Documents issued by the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources on February 19, 1976 entitled 
“Radioactive Waste Locations in Canada” and “Pro- 
gress Report on Radioactive Waste Investigation in 
Port Hope, Ontario”, with annex of Atomic Energy 
Control Board’s memoranda attached to the latter. 

Copies of Rules respecting appeals to the Anti-Infla- 
tion Appeal Tribunal under the Anti-Inflation Act, 
made by the Chairman of the said Tribunal on Febru- 
ary 19, 1976, pursuant to section 27(2) of the said Act, 
Chapter 75, Statutes of Canada, 1974-75-76. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
for the proposed expenditures of the said committee with 
respect to its examination and report upon the subject 
matter of Bill C-60, respecting bankruptcy and insolvency, 
in advance of the said bill coming before the Senate, or any 


matter relating thereto, authorized by the Senate on May 
13, 1975. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS—SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Foreign Affairs with respect to its 
examination of Canadian relations with the United States, 
authorized by the Senate on November 6, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE—SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on National Finance for the proposed ex- 
penditures of the said committee with respect to its 
examination and consideration of such legislation and 
other matters as may be referred to it, authorized by the 
Senate on December 5, 1974. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I have the honour 
to present the report of the Standing Committee on Inter- 
nal Economy, Budgets and Administration, to which was 
referred the subject matter of a motion containing pro- 
posed regulations entitled “Regulations of the Senate 
respecting attendance of senators at sittings of the Senate 
and deductions to be made from the sessional allowance.” 


The Clerk Assistant (Reading): The Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, to 
which the subject matter of a motion containing proposed 
regulations entitled “Regulations of the Senate respecting 
attendance of senators at sittings of the Senate and deduc- 
tions to be made from the sessional allowance,” referred to 
the committee on May 21, 1975, reports that it has exam- 
ined the said subject matter and now reports as follows— 


An Hon. Senator: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: When shall this report be 
taken into consideration? 


Senator Laird: With leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule— 


Senator Grosart: Rule 78. 


Senator Laird: With leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 78, I move, seconded by Senator Petten, that 
the report be taken into consideration now. 
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Senator Croll: Now? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is leave granted, honour- 
able senators? 


Senator Grosart: I understand that, in effect, Senator 
Laird has asked permission to move the adoption of the 
report notwithstanding rule 78. 

Without going into the details, may I suggest that before 
leave is granted the full text of the report be read by either 
the Clerk or the Clerk Assistant. Otherwise, we would be 
quite in the dark with respect to granting leave to adopt 
the report, or even to discussing the adoption of the report, 
at this particular time without knowing its substance. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Laird: By the way, honourable senators, I point 
out that copies of the report are before you. Perhaps you 
would like to take one minute to see what is in it, and then 
you can decide whether you will give me leave. 


Senator Grosart: My point, honourable senators, is that 
somebody said, “Dispense,” and consequently the sub- 
stance of this very important report, which is quite short, 
was not read to the Senate. I suggest it should be read 
before we discuss the request for leave. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I need more than 
one minute to digest this report, so I suggest that Senator 
Laird put it over until tomorrow, anyway. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I am in your hands. 
If you prefer that, and if you are not in the mood to give 
leave, that is quite all right with me. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Unless there is unani- 
mous consent, consideration of this report will go over to 
the next sitting. 


Senator Laird: I so move. 
Senator Grosart: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Did the Honourable 
Senator Laird move that “this report be considered at the 
next sitting of the Senate”? 


Senator Laird: I move that consideration of this report 
be deferred until the next sitting. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I think not, 
because under our rules I suggest that is not necessary. 
Under rule 78, a report presented to the Senate shall be 
received without debate, and a report which by its own 
terms is for the information only of the Senate—which 
may or may not apply to this case—shall be laid on the 
table but may on motion be placed on the Orders of the 
Day for future consideration. I therefore suggest that there 
should be a motion that this report be placed on the Orders 
of the Day for future consideration. 


Senator Langlois: The motion was made. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is it your wish, Honour- 
able Senator Laird, to move such a motion? 


Senator Laird: I did make that motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Laird, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Petten, that this report be placed upon the Orders 

{Senator Laird.] 


of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of the 
Senate. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 
Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


HONEY BEAR BREWING CORPORATION LIMITED—REFUND OF 
FEES 


Senator Haig, with leave of the Senate, moved: 


That the parliamentary fees paid on a proposed bill 
respecting Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, 
of the City of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, 
be refunded to the petitioners, less the sum of $65 for 
printing and translation costs. 


He said: Before this motion is put, honourable senators, I 
should like to offer an explanation. 


The fee paid in this matter amounted to $650, made up of 
a parliamentary fee of $200, and $450 for the printing and 
translation of the bill, of which there were to be 800 copies 
in English and 300 copies in French. 


At the time it was decided to abandon the petition, the 
Printing Bureau had provided the Law Branch with 15 
page proof copies of the bill. As the matter had been closed, 
and no additional copies were required, the Printing 
Bureau billed the Senate for $65. Therefore, Mr. Halter, the 
petitioner, should get a refund of $585. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 
DISCUSSION IN SENATE—QUESTION 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Deputy Leader of the Government. On Thursday 
last the Senate adopted the following motion which was 
moved by Senator Langlois: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures proposed by the estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 
1977, in advance of bills based upon the said estimates 
reaching the Senate. 


That is the normal motion, and I have no objection to it. 
It is an appropriate motion. The committee studies the 
estimates and eventually presents a report to the Senate, 
usually a day or two before legislation granting full supply 
is introduced. 


Furthermore, when interim supply bills are debated, 
Senator Langlois usually says that all senators’ rights are 
being reserved and that if anybody wishes to speak on the 
subject, he or she may do so. Well, honourable senators, I 
have been here 20 years and I have never yet heard any- 
body speak on these items, except the Leader or Deputy 
Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. I do not object to this practice, because I realize that 
if any senator wished to speak to these items then he or 
she could have done so. 
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However, honourable senators, I would make this 
suggestion to you. In view of the small amount of work we 
have on our order paper why can we not, when we refer 
the estimates to committee—and I am not suggesting at all 
that we interfere in any way with the work of the commit- 
tee—allow the item to stand on the order paper so that any 
member of the house may be able, if it seems to be appro- 
priate to do so, to speak on any item contained in the 
estimates? In that way the estimates can be spoken to 
inasmuch as they may relate to, say, Newfoundland, the 
Maritimes, or any other region. 


We would be greatly assisted if the estimates, on being 
sent to committee, were not taken off our order paper. 
This, in turn would allow a great number of senators to 
participate, it would generate interest, and it would pro- 
vide work for the Senate. At the same time there would be 
added interest in the work being done on the particular 
estimates in question. 


Honourable senators, my question to the Leader of the 
Government is: Why can’t this be done to stimulate work 
in the Senate? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in this respect 
we are following the usual practice whereby the main 
estimates, when tabled, are referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance for study in advance of 
bills based thereon coming before the Senate. When this 
committee presents its report, any senator is welcome to 
speak to it. Later, a supply bill, which usually covers a 
three-month period, is introduced to approve part of the 
estimates. Even then, when part of these estimates are 
passed, each item contained therein is still open for discus- 
sion. The passing of a particular item does not preclude 
any further discussion. In my view, ample opportunity is 
given to every member of this house to discuss the esti- 
mates. We do not have to wait until the final estimates are 
brought in to speak to any item: passed on any of the 
occasions I have mentioned. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I thought the 
chairman of the committee might have some comment to 
make, but as a member of the committee perhaps I can say 
that I am sympathetic to the suggestion made by Senator 
Croll. On the other hand, I see some definite procedural 
difficulties. It would be very unusual to refer a bill or 
estimates to a committee, and then while that bill or 
estimates are under consideration in committee to have a 
debate in the Senate itself on the subject matter under 
discussion by the committee. I can see some grave difficul- 
ties in that. However, I appreciate the concern of Senator 
Croll that opportunity be given for adequate discussion in 
the Senate with respect to the estimates. It happens very 
often that the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance is presented fairly close to the time at 
which we receive the first appropriation bill based on the 
estimates. We have at least a convention, if not a rule, that 
the main estimates are referred to the National Finance 
Committee before discussion takes place in the Senate. In 
this way the Senate is assured that a committee of the 
Senate has examined the main estimates in detail. This has 
happened, and Senator Everett, the chairman of that com- 
mittee, has made very sure that it does happen. 


@ (2020) 


There has been, in my opinion, a fairly full examination 
of the estimates in committee. I am sure that Senator 
Everett has the intention of calling the committee soon to 
discuss the estimates so that the committee’s report will be 
presented to the Senate in plenty of time. That, it seems to 
me, is the time at which there could be every opportunity 
for full discussion of the estimates. In my opinion, the 
main point is that the report of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance should be presented in the 
Senate well before the commencement of debate on the 
first appropriation bill. 

Senator Everett: I might say, in answer to Senator Gro- 
sart and Senator Croll, that of recent years it has been the 
practice of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, rather than spending its time duplicating the 
work of the other place by going through the estimates in 
detail, department by department, to select a department, a 
program, or an agency and carry out an extremely detailed 
examination of it. In my opinion, it is possible to complete 
the work of reviewing the estimates much earlier than we 
have been able to in the past, and to have the committee’s 
report presented in the Senate for debate well in advance 
of the supply bill. However, this would necessitate some 
type of mechanism whereby the committee could continue 
its examination of a particular department, agency or pro- 
gram after the estimates are reported to the Senate itself. 

In this connection, I might say we are just completing 
our report on Canada Manpower, which we hope to present 
to the Senate within the next two or three weeks. It is the 
present intention of the committee to embark upon an 
examination of certain of the programs in the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce. I would respectfully 
suggest that this is a subject into which the deputy govern- 
ment leader might wish to enquire. If the administration 
introduces a motion whereby we can review the blue book 
and present a report to the Senate, and continue with our 
main investigation of the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, I am sure we would be able to present the 
blue book for debate well in advance of the time at which 
the supply bill comes before us. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am in full 
agreement with the suggestion of Senator Grosart and 
Senator Everett that we should be given an opportunity to 
receive the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance before any supply bill based on the main 
estimates reaches us. I would hope that this could be 
achieved without precluding any particular study that the 
National Finance Committee might wish to make of a 
particular department. However, if we receive the report of 
the National Finance Committee on the estimates earlier 
than usual, it might allow more time for debate on the 
whole estimates. 


Senator Everett: May I say to the deputy leader that one 
of the reasons why the Senate does not get the report 
before the supply bill is due to the fact that the committee 
tries to keep the subject open for as long as it can in order 
that it can proceed with its specific investigation. If there 
were some mechanism whereby the committee could com- 
mence its specific investigation, return the estimates, and 
then carry on with the investigation, the report of the 
committee on the general estimates could be presented to 
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the Senate for debate, and the committee itself could carry 
on with its specific investigation. 


Senator Grosart: Would Senator Everett not agree that 
there is probably not really a conflict here, because nor- 
mally the report of the committee on the estimates comes 
to the Senate long before the report on the specific depart- 
ment under investigation. This is the case at the moment 
with the Canada Manpower inquiry. That inquiry originat- 
ed under the main estimates of last year. It is still going on 
and there has been no report, but in the interim there has 
been a report on the main estimates. Therefore, I ask the 
chairman of the committee if he would not agree that the 
main and immediate responsibility of the committee is to 
report on the estimates and not on these specific inquiries, 
very useful though they are? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
intervene at this time to point out that we are on the 
Question Period. A question has been asked by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Croll and answered by the Deputy Leader 
of the Government. That question has now developed into 
a debate. I did not consider intervening before. Honourable 
senators may wish to continue the discussion on this sub- 
ject, but I remind them that we are now on the Question 
Period. I understand that Senator Everett would like to 
say something further. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, in reply to Sena- 
tor Grosart I should like to say that we embark upon the 
special investigation at the time the estimates are in our 
hands. It has been customary to delay the report on the 
estimates until just before the supply bill comes to us. At 
that point the committee faces a crisis, and we get around 
it by a special motion. 

I am suggesting that we have the estimates referred to 
the committee, and the committee could determine what 
specific study it is going to undertake in connection with 
them. The committee would then be free to report back on 
the estimates, and continue with the special study which is 
an integral part of its work in looking at the estimates. 
This is a procedure we have developed, and it is one which 
I think is very important to the work of the Senate on the 
estimates. 


In former times the work the Senate did in connection 
with the estimates was merely a duplication of the work of 
the other place. That did not mean a great deal, so we 
developed the concept of zeroing in on one department and 
studying it intensively. The committee would like to con- 
tinue with that concept. I am asking for some mechanism 
whereby we can commence that study at the same time 
that we consider the estimates, refer the estimates back for 
debate in the Senate, and then carry on with the study. 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I do not believe 
the discussion is zeroing in on what Senator Croll has 
asked. It seems to me that we should make provision for an 
open end in both the committee and the chamber. I believe 
that is what Senator Croll is asking for. As a member of 
the National Finance Committee, I am not certain that I 
want to quickly report the estimates to the house, thus 
precluding the committee members from discussing any 
item in those estimates they want to discuss, except those 
concerned with a particular study the committee may be 
engaged in. 

[Senator Everett.] 


@ (2030) 


There are many times when a member of the committee 
may want to call witnesses before the committee on a 
certain subject before the supply bill is brought down. The 
chairman has said he is interested in providing for a 
special study to zero in on a particular department. As a 
member of the National Finance Committee, I want the 
estimates left open for as long as possible. 


I agree with Senator Croll, however, that there should be 
provision for discussion in the Senate as well, thereby 
allowing any honourable senator to discuss a particular 
department or item in the estimates. This could perhaps be 
achieved by way of an inquiry drawing the attention of the 
Senate to certain aspects of the estimates. I, for one, cer- 
tainly do not want to shut off any discussion or prevent 
members of the committee from bringing any item before 
the committee. 


Senator Croll: I wish to thank the honourable senator 
for understanding exactly what I was trying to get at. I 
realize that the committee must limit itself to perhaps one 
department in order to have a full grasp of that depart- 
ment, but there are 12 or 15 other departments about which 
some honourable senators may wish to speak. By allowing 
such discussion to take place in the chamber, we would not 
be rushed and the Senate would be ready to deal with the 
supply bill when it arrives. 


Senator Everett: The honourable senator knows full 
well that in examining the blue book it is the practice of 
the committee to go through it department by department. 
We do not make the references that are made in the other 
place, nor do we spend the same amount of time on it, but 
we do select one department into which we conduct an 
intensive and thorough study. 


It is not a case of taking the blue book and reporting on 
it within a few days or a week. What we are talking about 
is a fairly lengthy process. The report is presented to the 
Senate sufficiently in advance of the supply bill’s coming 
to us so as to allow for adequate debate, provided we have 
the mechanism whereby the committee can make a special 
study of a particular department without having to keep 
the estimates open. That is the way we have operated up to 
now. 


As Senator Grosart has said, I do not think we should 
fall into the trap of referring a matter to a committee and, 
at the same time, keeping it before the chamber. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in an endeavour 
to stay in order may I ask the chairman of the committee if 
he would not agree that the mechanism which he appears 
to seek is already in place? The committee can quite 
properly make a first report on the main estimates, putting 
that report before the Senate so that discussion ranging 
over all the estimates could then ensue, and then a second 
report dealing with any specific department or 
departments. 


I do not understand why this committee cannot deal 
with the main estimates in that way. In my experience, it 
has never taken more than one meeting for the committee 
to deal with the main estimates, although there may have 
been occasions when it took two. I do not see why the 
committee cannot report back on the estimates generally 
so that they are open for discussion in the Senate, which I 
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think should be the case, followed by a second report 
dealing with any other specific matters. 


Senator Croll: I think that is an excellent suggestion. 


Senator Everett: I would be delighted if that were the 
solution. I think that would answer all of the problems. 


Senator Grosart: Agreed. 


Senator Everett: I should say it is not entirely true that 
the committee takes only one or two meetings to deal with 
the main estimates. Some examinations of the main esti- 
mates have involved eight or 10 meetings. I think it 
stretches the truth a little to say that the committee takes 
only one or two meetings to deal with the estimates. 


ESTONIA 


FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE PROCLAMATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, before the Orders 
of the Day are called, I should like to draw the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that today, February 24, marks the 
fifty-eighth anniversary of the Proclamation of the In- 
dependence of the Estonian Democratic Republic. 


On this day in 1918, after being subjugated for centuries 
by the Russian Czarist regime, Estonia, by the will of her 
people, became a free country with an advanced democrat- 
ic constitution. Thus, these people prospered and lived in 
peace with their neighbours until June 1940, when the 
Soviet forces occupied their land, as well as Latvia and 
Lithuania. This was done in cooperation with Hitler’s Nazi 
Germany. Later Soviet Russia annexed the Baltic States, 
making them an integral part of the Soviet Union. 


The Western powers did not recognize the annexation of 
the Baltic States by the U.S.S.R. Canada and the United 
States, up to the present time, do not recognize this Soviet 
occupation, and still give recognition to the consuls of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania in our respective countries. 

Honourable senators today received copies of the United 
States House of Representatives Resolution No. 864, to- 
gether with the Sense of the House regarding the Status of 
the Baltic States of November 20, 1975, which was passed 
unanimously. The resolution reaffirms and strengthens the 
existing United States foreign policy of non-recognition of 
the illegal annexation of the Baltic States by the Soviet 
Union. Such a resolution gives sincere encouragement to 
the millions of Eastern Europeans who are suffering under 
the heavy yoke of the Soviet Russian Communist 
dictatorship. 

I should like to congratulate the Canadian citizens of 
Estonian ancestry for their devotion to the principles of 
freedom and democracy, and to pay tribute to them for 
their many contributions to the building of a better 
Canada for all citizens. 

I feel sure that all honourable senators will join with me 
in this tribute, and will extend our best wishes to the 
Estonians for the realization in the near future of the 
freedom of their country. 


29555—62 


QUARANTINE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, February 19, the 
debate on the motion of Senator McGrand for second 
reading of Bill S-31, to amend the Quarantine Act. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, my 
remarks on Bill S-31 will be very brief because the bill is 
not controversial, and it certainly is not very exciting. It is 
a housekeeping bill; or, since it deals with decontamina- 
tion, perhaps we should term it a housecleaning bill. The 
amendments in the bill recognize that aircraft are now a 
means of conveyance, and we are bringing the Quarantine 
Act into the jet age, so perhaps the bill should be termed 
S-747 instead of S-31. 


The amendment in clause 7(1) includes dangerous dis- 
eases other than the four presently covered by the Quaran- 
tine Act, namely, smallpox, cholera, yellow fever and the 
plague. The other day when I heard Senator McGrand 
mention the plague in his opening remarks, I found myself 
looking at certain senators opposite. Then my thoughts 
went down the corridors to the treasury benches in the 
other place and I realized that the difficulties in this 
country are caused by a plague of Liberalism. I often 
wondered why Mr. Stanfield was unsuccessful in removing 
the present government from office, and I came to the 
conclusion that he should have been using the Quarantine 
Act instead of the Elections Act. Perhaps a great many 
Canadians now feel they are quarantined by the Anti- 
Inflation Board. Honourable senators will forgive me if I 
take this opportunity to point out to them that during the 
past weekend a new political antibiotic has been developed 
and its name is Joe Clark. Canadians can now look for- 
ward to a relief from the plague of Liberalism. 


@ (2040) 


The inclusion of another dangerous disease is the neces- 
sity not only to speed up international air traffic, due to 
our giant airliners, but it is now recognized that many of 
the so-called ancient viruses—ancient in that they have 
been recognized for some time—by merely changing the 
amount of their protein content can produce a new influen- 
za. Therefore, it is essential to have the means of providing 
protection on a required basis rather than on a continuing 
basis. 

I listened with interest to Senator McGrand’s explana- 
tion that appeal provisions are to be provided under sub- 
section 8(1) in order not to contravene the Canadian Bill of 
Rights. It is rather unusual to see this government have 
such respect for the Bill of Rights. It makes me suspect 
that in future legislation we will see a minor amendment 
to the Quarantine Act illustrating the respect the govern- 
ment has for the Bill of Rights. 


Clause 1 of the bill recognizes that problems are created 
by airborne bacteria and viruses. These are placed in the 
same category as other contaminants such as vermin and 
insects. 


Honourable senators, it is going to be an entirely differ- 
ent procedure in decontaminating a rat infested vessel 
than it is in decontaminating a modern airliner. I note that 
the legislation gives no specific instructions as to the 
procedure to be followed in this case. As I said earlier, the 
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amendments are not controversial or significant, so there 
is no opposition to them. 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, we are 
indebted to Dr. McGrand for the fine explanation he gave 
this bill, which, as Senator Phillips has said, is primarily a 
housekeeping bill. I welcome its introdution in the Senate. 
I hope it to be the beginning of a long line of housekeeping 
bills which are required for many statutes by various 
departments. This is a special opportunity for this chamber 
to look at this kind of legislation and make sure that it 
satisfies the requirements of the times and the ideals of 
Parliament. 

This bill is about quarantine. Many of us can remember 
that our first notion of quarantine was in seeing a card in 
the front window of a house warning the public that the 
occupants had typhus or smallpox or scarlet fever or even 
measles. We did not think very much about the Latin 
derivation of the word, which involved forty days. We just 
knew that people were going to be locked up for awhile. 
We also knew that it meant segregation because of com- 
municable contagious diseases being rampant in society. 
We also had isolation hospitals to deal with these cases. 


Later we learned that quarantine involved health 
inspection at ports of entry from abroad. Those of us who 
read American history know about the problems they had 
over the years on Ellis Island, and, knowing our own 
history, about some of the problems that were created in 
our own great ports of Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, and 
Vancouver. 

We had somewhat of a horror of the words “immigration 
sheds,” because people were thought of as being cooped up 
and perhaps inadequately cared for, and that they were 
mostly poverty-stricken, immigrants. We have also had a 
fear even in our day, I think, of the spread of communi- 
cable diseases. A few days ago when the tragic earthquake 
hit Guatemala, one of the first reports reaching us through 
the media was about the danger of epidemics and the need 
for medical supplies and medical attention. 


In the course of history there have been many disastrous 
epidemics. We know about the terrible black death in 
Europe in the fourteenth century when over 25 million 
people, about a quarter of Europe’s population, died. In the 
seventeenth century the London plague claimed some 
70,000 lives, depleting London’s population by 15 per cent. 
In the decade between 1896 and 1906, a cholera epidemic 
struck Africa and the Far East. Some four million deaths 
were reported in India alone. 


In 1847 we had a very serious situation in this country, 
primarily because of the potato famine in Ireland. The 
potato crop had failed but not the grain crop and not the 
cattle business. There was a mass exodus from Ireland at 
the time. One hundred thousand were overcrowded into 
ships destined for Canada. The unsanitary conditions were 
unspeakable. The people could not go to the United States 
because of the strictness of their immigration laws. But 
immigration was open in Canada. The policy of the British 
Government, if there was any, seems to have been to 
remove the people from the famine-stricken areas of Ire- 
land. Canadian facilities were primitive and inadequate, 
and the province of the United Canadas, as it was at that 
time, really had no immigration policy and certainly no 
official warning. 

{Senator Phillips.] 


Between May and November of 1847, some 400 ships 
came into the St. Lawrence, mostly from Ireland, a few 
from Scotland and some from England. These ships were 
desperately overcrowded with young and old, many of 
them ill. The trouble spot in Canada was at the quarantine 
station on Grosse Isle, about 33 miles east of Quebec. 

@ (2050) 


These ships were overcrowded with people who were 
afflicted by ship-fever, typhus and cholera. There was no 
vaccination and no adequate facilities to look after them. 
Accounts of the situation on Grosse Isle indicate that 
conditions there were simply appalling. Over 16,000 people 
died at that time. It is estimated that 4,000 of them died at 
sea; 1,100 died on the ships at anchor at Grosse Isle, 
because there were no facilities to look after them even if 
they could have disembarked; over 3,300 died on Grosse 
Isle; some 700 died in Quebec; and about 5,300 died in Point 
St. Charles in Montreal. And of the people who went to 
various places in Ontario, over 3,000 also died. There were 
many deaths at that time after the arrival of ships at Saint 
John. 


The authorities simply could not keep up with the 
demands placed upon them. It is estimated that between 
10,000 and 12,000 people were buried in a common grave on 
Grosse Isle. 


The heroism of the people was outstanding, as was the 
heroism of the doctors, the nurses, and the clergy of all 
denominations who ministered to the sick as best they 
could in the circumstances, even to the point where many 
of them died as well. The compassion shown by the people 
in the little towns and villages near Quebec was of a 
nature not to be forgotten. The French Canadian families 
opened their hearts and their doors to the Irish babies, 
many of whom had been orphaned either on the way to or 
on Grosse Isle, and adopted them, making them part of 
their families, raising them and starting them off in life. 


A monument to the memory of those fever victims was 
raised on Grosse Isle in 1909. Of the many fine orators, and 
the principal speaker, on that occasion was the then Secre- 
tary of State for Canada, the Honourable Charles Murphy. 
Later he was a respected senator. I knew him well, and I 
revere and treasure his memory. He told me the story—and 
I have read it in accounts of the occasion—of a Madam 
Roberge who appeared at the ceremony with her two 
daughters. Neither Madam Roberge nor her two daughters 
could speak one word of English, yet her name had been 
Ellen Cox. She had been one of the orphaned children 
adopted into French Canadian families. 


Honourable senators, we have come a long way in the 130 
years since that time. As Senator Phillips has said, today 
we have thousands disembarking from giant aircraft and 
passing swiftly through immigration. We have new tech- 
niques, new procedures and new controls for processing 
them. Mass air travel is possible because of the great 
advances in modern medicine. Without those advances we 
would not be able to have such means of transportation. 


I feel this is an appropriate time and place to pay tribute 
to the dedication and skill of the professionals who have 
assisted in this great task. I refer to the research scientists 
whom it is impossible to enumerate—men such as Pasteur 
and Fleming. I refer to the dedicated people in the medical 
profession who, through the years, have struggled with 
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tremendous problems of such great importance to man- 
kind. I refer also to the medical officers of health who, 
though seldom thought of, are responsible for administer- 
ing the legislation which is intended to safeguard the 
public health from the onslaught of communicable 
diseases. 


On the one hand, we have the contribution of medicine 
and, on the other, the political decisions which have had 
the effect of assisting the development of safe travel and 
good health generally. Let me illustrate that point with a 
story about a man called John Snow. I do not know if he 
was a doctor, but I suspect he might have been. He lived in 
London, England, in the 1800s. In 1824 he learned of an 
outbreak of cholera in a section of London, the Parish of 
St. James. In that one small area there were 500 deaths 
within ten days. John Snow went there immediately to 
observe what was happening. Once he was there he ques- 
tioned the people, and observed their customs and habits. 
He watched what they did and how they lived. He formed 


the opinion—and this was at a time before there was any 
thought of testing water—that perhaps the Broad Street 
pump was the source of contagion, and took action. He 
went to the guardians of St. James’s Parish and persuaded 
them to remove the handle from the Broad Street pump. 
Once that was done, the epidemic came to an end. 

That is a simple story, but it is significant because it 
illustrates the importance of political action in achieving 
ends of the kind which the measure before us is trying to 
achieve. What John Snow did in persuading the guardians 
of St. James’s Parish to remove the handle from the Broad 
Street pump was a political act. 

As Senator Phillips has said, the measure before us is a 
housekeeping bill. I am pleased to see it introduced in the 
Senate. If we take a little time to consider the background 
of bills of this sort, I think we can do much to improve the 
character of legislation in many fields. I am sure this bill 
will improve the Quarantine Act. 


On motion of Senator McGrand, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, February 25, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


February 25, 1976 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Jean Beetz, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber today, the 25th 
day of February, at 5.45 p.m., for the purpose of giving 
Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 
NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called I should like leave of the 
Senate to speak briefly on the subject of the Canada Year 
Book, which was issued a few weeks ago. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Flynn: I am not sure. It seems to me that it 
would be more appropriate if Senator Desruisseaux were 
to give notice that he will call the attention of the Senate 
to this particular subject either tomorrow or some time 
next week. Is there some special reason why it should take 
precedence over the Orders of the Day? If the honourable 
senator’s speech were no more than five minutes I would 
not mind, but it would certainly not be the regular way to 
proceed and we do have legislation to consider. 


Senator Desruisseauz: I realize that. You are quite right 
and I will not ask for leave today. I will simply give notice 
that on Tuesday evening next I will speak briefly on the 
subject of the Canada Year Book. 


QUARANTINE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator McGrand for second reading of Bill S-31, 
tc amend the Quarantine Act. 


Senator McGrand: Honourable senators, I have nothing 
to add at this time. If the bill is given second reading, I 
intend to move that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McGrand moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 


Motion agreed to. 


NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I should like to 
have leave to make an announcement with respect to the 
consideration of this bill in committee. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Hon. Senators: Granted. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I had hoped to be 
able to hold a meeting of this committee this afternoon 
when the Senate rises. 


Senator Flynn: Why not yesterday? 


Senator Carter: Unfortunately, neither the minister nor 
his parliamentary assistant is available to appear before 
the committee this afternoon. You can see from the Order 
Paper that tomorrow morning is filled up with committees, 
and on Thursday, March 4, the committee will be occupied 
with witnesses who have been asked to appear in connec- 
tion with Senator McGrand’s motion respecting crime and 
violence. As a consequence, unless the opportunity occurs 
earlier, at present unforeseen, it will not be possible to 
consider this bill until March 11. I am told, however, that 
there is no great hurry for consideration of the bill at the 
present time. 
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Senator Flynn: You do not have to be told. You know. 
@ (1410) 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang moved second reading of Bill S-32, 
to implement conventions for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to income tax between Canada and 
France, Canada and Belgium and Canada and Israel. 


He said: Honourable senators, the bill now before us is 
rather a formidable looking document, but I want to assure 
you that this afternoon I am not going to make a speech 
that is as formidable as the document is in appearance. I 
think even a most cursory perusal of the bill will make the 
reason for my decision self-evident. 

Honourable senators will recall very vividly the mam- 
moth exercise that Parliament went through in 1971, which 
produced our so-called tax reform law and the new Income 
Tax Act that went into force on January 1, 1972. At that 
time Canada had in effect conventions, or tax treaties, 
with 16 other countries, which tax treaties had been in 
effect for many years, some of them dating from the end of 
World War II. The fundamental concepts or changes in 
concept involved in our tax reform measures necessitated 
that we enter into negotiations with all these countries 
and, indeed, it is anticipated that we shall have to enter 
into negotiations with an equal number in the future with 
a view to obtaining conventions with them covering taxa- 
tion areas of interest to Canada and each of the other 
countries concerned. 

The first three conventions to have been successfully 
negotiated out of the 16 extant at the time of the tax 
reform legislation are reproduced in this bill. They are 
treaties with France, Belgium and Israel. These treaties 
come before us today to be ratified and to be enacted into 
law. 


Honourable senators will notice that the treaties them- 
selves are attached to this bill as Schedules I, II and III 
and comprise some 73 of the 76 pages of the total bill. The 
first three pages of the bill are the enacting provisions, and 
these in turn are divided into four parts. I think I can deal 
with these briefly. 


Part I deals with the convention with France, Part II 
deals with the convention with Belgium, and Part III deals 
with the convention with Israel. Each part is almost identi- 
cal in wording, and the operative section declares that the 
appropriate schedule, which is the convention, shall have 
the force of law. Part IV is entitled “Supplementary Agree- 
ments” and that part of the bill confers upon the Governor 
in Council the power to declare by order any subsequent 
supplementary agreements made with the three countries 
in question to be approved by Canada. It is interesting to 
note that such an order must, after its issue, be laid before 
Parliament within 15 days or, if Parliament be not then in 
session, within 15 days of the resumption of a session. 


Senator Flynn: Or the beginning of a session, I suppose? 
Senator Lang: A new session, yes. 


Senator Flynn: Because we are still in the first session 
of this Parliament. 


Senator Lang: Thereafter the order comes into force 
within a further 15 days unless Parliament takes affirma- 
tive action to revoke it. I also note that clause 12 seems to 
contemplate the enactment of new rules by the House of 
Commons and the Senate to accommodate this sort of 
procedure within the normal procedures. I assume this to 
be contained in the legislation in anticipation of many 
other such bills of a similar nature that might come to us, 
or are certain to come to us over the next few years. 


That is all I intend to say with respect to the bill itself 
and that, in fact, is about all there is to say with respect to 
it. 

Now I will go through the schedules themselves and, for 
obvious reasons, I will deal with the highlights of these 
treaties and their provisions in only a general manner. 


I intend, when and if this bill receives second reading, to 
move that it be referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trading and Commerce. I know that in that 
committee, under the chairmanship of Senator Hayden, 
with all his perception and his penetrating scholarship in 
these matters, all senators will have an Opportunity to 
delve into the interstices of our international taxation 
scene. 


Honourable senators, fortunately, the three schedules 
representing the conventions with the three different 
countries are almost identical in nature, and therefore I do 
not intend to attempt to distinguish between them, nor to 
deal with them individually. 


It is quite interesting to note that these conventions 
follow a model convention promulgated by the OECD. I 
would say at this time that I consider it most fortunate 
that the OECD does make efforts to achieve international 
uniformity in such laws. As these conventions bind the 
countries which are signatories to impose a lesser rate of 
tax on income flowing to the other signatories, a large part 
of these schedules comprise agreement on definitions, on 
questions of domicile, and as to what constitutes a perma- 
nent establishment, and so forth, and all of them are 
concepts which honourable senators are familiar with from 
other such tax treaties. Thereafter these schedules deal 
with the matters which are of most general concern, 
namely, the payment of dividends, interest payments, and 
royalty payments. 


@ (1420) 


We find that the maximum withholding rate on divi- 
dends and interest payments is fixed at 15 per cent for all 
three countries involved, namely, Belgium, France and 
Israel. The maximum withholding tax permissible on roy- 
alties is 10 per cent in the case of Belgium and France, and 
15 per cent in the case of Israel; and, as heretofore, the 
copyright on artistic works remains exempt. 


Referring back to the tax reform measures of 1971, hon- 
ourable senators will recall that in the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce we dealt at 
great length with two items which were new concepts to 
our tax system, namely, capital gains, and what is called 
FAPI, or foreign accrual property income. Those two con- 
cepts made these conventions necessary. In addition, hon- 
ourable senators will recall that effective January 1 of this 
year it was provided that the withholding tax on dividends 
would be increased to 25 per cent from 15 per cent. 
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When one considers the complications inherent in oper- 
ating under the old conventions with a new tax act, and 
the changes already in effect in our own tax system, one 
can understand the tremendous sense of urgency which 
must pervade the Department of Finance in getting these 
conventions negotiated and into law. 


With regard to capital gains, I can only say that the 
agreements negotiated recognize the Canadian tax posi- 
tions and state that capital gains may be levied by the host 
country on dispositions of real estate, business assets and 
shares in real estate companies. 


This, of course, reaffirms the old conflict-of-law concept, 
namely, the distinction between movable and immovable 
property, stipulating generally that immovable property 
only may be subject to capital gains tax in its country of 
residence or domicile. 


The FAPI rules and the withholding tax rates are met 
and set out in the conventions by way of fixing new rates 
for the latter and by reference to the provisions regarding 
the avoidance of double taxation in the case of the former. 


The prohibition against discrimination is carried for- 
ward in these conventions. However, it is interesting to 
note that the small business deduction under our act, and 
the dividends tax credit, both of which are permissible 
only to Canadian residents, are retained, notwithstanding 
these non-discriminatory provisions. 


Undoubtedly, some people in Canada will be saddened to 
learn that the two-year tax exemption for salaries paid in 
one country to a teacher from abroad is abolished and that 
these persons now fall within the restricted exemption 
generally afforded and applicable to personal services. 


Pensions and annuities remain taxable as heretofore by 
the state in which they arise. 


In probably one of the most important clauses of the bill, 
the relief from double taxation is dealt with in some detail 
and along the same line as has heretofore been the case. 
There is implicit recognition by the contracting states of 
our concepts under the FAPI rules. 


Senator Connolly: Does that mean that there is a tax 
credit on foreign tax paid? 


Senator Lang: That is correct. In other words, heretofore 
the accruing property income would be received as a divi- 
dend tax free; it will now be taxable, but the tax imposed 
by the foreign jurisdiction on that income will fall within 
the section providing for the relief of double taxation. 

Generally speaking, as honourable senators are aware, 
each country being a party to these agreements agrees to 
allow a deduction from its tax in respect of tax imposed in 
foreign jurisdictions on the same income. That, of course, 
is the basic reason for all international tax conventions. 


In conclusion, I should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Canadian negotiating teams which 
worked on these agreements. In order to have negotiated 
them they presumably had to explain the 1971 amendments 
to our Income Tax Act to their foreign counterparts in 
some detail. To date, the ability to do just that seems to 
have escaped some of our most competent practitioners, 
including lawyers, chartered accountants, and even offi- 
cials of the Department of National Revenue. I can only 
admire the extraordinary facility which must exist on the 


{Senator Lang.] 


part of our negotiating teams, and I extend to them our 
congratulations. 


As I mentioned previously, it is my intention, should this 
bill receive second reading, to move that it be referred to 
the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, at which 
time honourable senators will have an opportunity to ques- 
tion expert witnesses on the details of these conventions, 
and inquire into the way in which it is expected that these 
rather complicated and elaborate formulae are going to 
work. In the meantime, I would commend this bill to the 
most favourable consideration of the house. 

@ (1430) 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 

The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration, which was presented 
yesterday. 


Senator Laird moved the adoption of the report. 


He said: Honourable senators, I feel I owe the Senate an 
explanation of the disposition made of the matter referred 
to us, which you will see in the report that was distributed 
last night, and, of course, in the suggestion made in the 
regulations proposed in the motion by Senator Godfrey, in 
the main involving doubling the monetary penalty for 
absence beyond 21 days in any one session. 


Perhaps honourable senators will not need me to remind 
them that the only two excuses for absence beyond 21 days 
are sickness, certified by a doctor’s certificate, and absence 
on public or official business. 


This matter was thoroughly discussed in committee, and 
has been, I may say, unofficially discussed over perhaps a 
period of a year, both in and out of the committee. So, a lot 
of consideration has been given to the problem involved. 


On the day on which the committee dealt with the 
matter, there was practically no other business and so we 
devoted ourselves to it almost exclusively. I should per- 
haps point out that there was full attendance, although I 
can say there always seems to be a full attendance in that 
committee. 


After the presentation by Senator Godfrey and others, 
and a very thorough discussion of what should be done 
about the matter, the committee decided that the increase 
in monetary penalty was not getting at the root of the 
matter, in the sense that it would probably only encourage 
the improper use of the excuse of being absent on public or 
official business. 


In order to get at the root of the matter, the committee, 
after much consideration, finally decided that the right 
way to deal with the problem of inexcusable absence was 
to provide what you see in paragraph two of the report 
now before you—which can be found in both the Minutes of 
Proceedings and what was distributed last night—namely, 
that when an honourable senator certifies that he is absent 
on public or official business he should be obliged to state 
the nature of that business, where it was done and the 
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details, which would enable a judgment to be made wheth- 
er or not it was public or official business. 


I also remind honourable senators that over a year ago, I 
sent to every member of the Senate a photocopy of a letter 
of opinion by our then Law Clerk, Mr. Hopkins, in which 
he delineated what in his opinion was public or official 
business, but which I imagine many of you may have filed 
in a wastepaper basket or some other inaccessible spot. If 
you want to take another look at it to remind yourself of 
what it contains, I assure you that a copy is available 
through Mr. Dean or myself. 


The third and final matter which appears in the third 
paragraph of this short and succinct report is that where 
there is a doubt, the Internal Economy Committee will 
review the reasons given. As a matter of practice, where 
there is no doubt, obviously we are not going to take time 
to review the matter, but in the normal course we will 
write to Mr. Dean and he will undoubtedly, once a month 
or thereabouts, place before us anything about which he 
has doubt. 


Frankly, the whole idea is to remove from a civil servant 
the respgnsibility of deciding the issue, and place it pre- 
cisely where it belongs—on the shoulders of the committee, 
which is composed of 20 senators and is ultimately respon- 
sible for so many things that happen around the Senate in 
the course of its operation. 


Very shortly, this is the reason for our having taken the 
attitude we have. Of course, if any honourable senator 
wishes to ask questions of me I shall be pleased to try to 
answer them. I would express the hope that the debate will 
not end today because, after all, it is a rather important 
matter. 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, ever since I have 
been a member of the Senate I have wondered where this 
particular subject belonged. Now that I have been told I 
wish to make a few remarks at this time. 


I apologize for not having checked the wording of the 
writ summoning us to the Senate, but as I recall it it 
commands us to attend the Senate as and when called. The 
determination of whether or not senators have been 
attending has been left to the administration of the Senate. 
It has been a fairly simple matter—either we have been in 
the chamber at a certain time or we have not. It is now 
proposed that in the final analysis this determination will 
be made by the committee. I have no objection to that. 
However, one point which, to my knowledge, has never 
been debated but which has been discussed by some of us, 
is whether attending a meeting of a Senate committee or 
fulfilling a mandate given us by the Senate to represent 
this chamber at a conference as part of a delegation, is in 
fact attending the Senate. 


There have been occasions, as was the case last evening, 
when there is a very brief sitting of the Senate, and when 
an honourable senator may have attended two or three 
committee meetings during the course of the day. He may 
have spent four or five hours at committee meetings, and 
for some reason or other is unable to be present in the 
chamber, and in that case the onus is on him to explain to 
the administration or to the committee the reason for his 
absence. At the same time, a senator’s attendance at a 
committee meeting is a matter of record. The mandate 


given a senator by the Senate is to represent the Senate 
here or elsewhere, and when he does so he is officially on 
Senate business. It is my belief that in such circumstances 
the onus should not be on the senator to justify his absence 
from the chamber. 

@ (1440) 


I am not moving or proposing any amendment to the 
report but I do suggest to the chairman of the committee 
that the committee should address itself to this point at an 
early opportunity, and report back to the house. 


On motion of Senator Cété, debate adjourned. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FINAL ACT OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Forsey calling the attention of the Senate 
to the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in Europe—(Honourable Senator 
Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, when I adjourned 
this item it was my understanding that there were other 
senators who wished to speak. As no honourable senator 
has indicated his intention to speak we could, in my opin- 
ion, now consider this matter debated. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate in this debate, this inquiry is con- 
sidered as having been debated. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I move 
that the Senate do adjourn during pleasure to reasssemble 
at the call of the bell at approximately 5.45 p.m. for royal 
assent, I should like to announce that when the Senate 
rises the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce will meet in room 256-S to continue its 
study of problems in the Canadian textile industry. 

Senator Flynn: And what of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs? 

Senator Langlois: Notices have already been sent out 
stating that the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs is also meeting this afternoon to 
consider the amendments to the criminal law. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Jean Beetz, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the 
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Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 
been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 
Honourable the Speaker of the Senate said: 


Honourable members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excellen- 
cy the Governor General has been pleased to cause 
Letters Patent to be issued under his Sign Manual 
and Signet constituting the Honourable Jean Beetz, 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, his 
Deputy, to do in His Excellency’s name all acts on 
his part necessary to be done during His Excellen- 
cy’s pleasure. 


The Commission was read by the Clerk Assistant. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
following bills. 


An Act respecting the stabilization of net proceeds 
from the production and sale of western grain and to 
amend certain statutes in consequence thereof. 


An Act to repeal An Act respecting the Halifax 
Relief Commission and to authorize the continuation 
of pensions, grants or allowances paid by the Halifax 
Relief Commission. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Petten moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Collenette 
and Marceau had been substituted for those of Messrs. 
Blair and Francis on the list of members appointed to serve 
on the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. 


SIXTH REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED AND 
PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
Senator Buckwold, I have the honour to table the sixth 
report of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. I would ask that the report be 
printed as an appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of this day and 
form part of the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report, see p. 1799.) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, March 2, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put I should like to give the usual 
brief outline of what we can expect to have before us next 
week, in both the Senate and committees. 


On Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet to 
continue its examination of Bill C-71, the Criminal Law 
Amendment bill, and at 3.30 there will be a meeting of the 
Special Joint Committee on the National Capital Region. 


On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet to hear further 
witnesses on Canadian textile problems, and the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet when the 
Senate rises. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs will meet at 9.30 on Thursday morning to 
continue its study of Bill C-71, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment bill, and at 10 o’clock the Standing Senate Committee 
on Health, Welfare and Science will continue its study 
concerning the feasibility of the establishment of a special 
committee of the Senate to inquire into crime and violence 
in contemporary Canadian society. A number of witnesses 
will appear. 

In the Senate on Tuesday evening we will continue the 
debate on second reading of Bill S-32 to implement conven- 
tions for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to 
income tax between Canada and France, Canada and Bel- 
gium and Canada and Israel, if that debate is not conclud- 
ed today. Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act, which 
had first reading in the Senate yesterday, is on the Order 
Paper for Tuesday next, when Senator Davey will move 
second reading. I have been informed that Bill C-85, 
respecting immigration security, introduced in the House 
of Commons yesterday, is expected to pass that house 
today and come to the Senate before we meet next week. 


In addition to the foregoing we will probably have one or 
two other bills from the House of Commons. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Lang for second reading of Bill S-32, to 
implement conventions for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion with respect to income tax between Canada and 
France, Canada and Belgium and Canada and Israel. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, my first 
pleasant duty is to compliment Senator Lang, the sponsor 
of this bill, on the excellent presentation he gave us. I do 
this particularly with respect to the detail with which he 
examined specifically the double taxation aspects covered 
by this bill. He said that he did not intend to make a 
“formidable” speech, although he did comment that the bill 
as presented to us is formidable in appearance. I would say 
he did make a formidable speech, certainly formidable in 
substance; at least, it so impressed me when I came to 
examine the speech and the bill. 


As far as the bill itself is concerned, other than the parts 
which detail the actual conventions, it is short, consisting 
of only 12 clauses. However, it increases to 77 Pages as a 
result of setting out in detail the conventions with France, 
Belgium and Israel for the avoidance of double taxation 
between those countries and ourselves. In his opening 
remarks Senator Lang referred to “16 other countries,” 
saying that at the time the tax reform legislation—as I 
shall refer to it for the sake of brevity—went into effect, on 
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January 1, 1972, we had conventions of this nature with 16 
other countries. If my information is correct, those 16 
countries did not include the three countries covered by 
this bill. Up to that time, starting as Senator Lang said, 
immediately after World War II, we had concluded conven- 
tions with (in alphabetical order) Australia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, Jamaica, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, 
Trinidad and Tobago, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


I shall be posing some questions to Senator Lang, not in 
any way critical of his presentation but because, as this bill 
is being initiated in the Senate, our comments will prob- 
ably be looked at rather carefully by some in the other 
place. As a layman, there are questions that I should like to 
have answered. I hope that Senator Lang will find it 
possible to answer them when he closes the debate, rather 
than waiting to have the questions raised in committee, in 
view of the fact that, following his suggestion, this bill will 
be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce rather than to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I might say that I have no 
objection to that, for the reasons stated by Senator Lang, 
namely, the very great expertise of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce in the field 
of taxation, including double taxation. On the other hand, I 
hope that it will not be a precedent to send international 
treaties, conventions and agreements to committees other 
than the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
unless there is a particular reason for so doing as there is, I 
would agree, in this case. I say that because I hope to 
indicate that this bill raises some questions which go over 
a much wider range than taxation and which involve 
considerations of many other treaties, agreements and con- 
ventions into which Canada has entered and, no doubt, 
will enter in the future. 


Reverting to my question about the conventions we had 
with 16 nations in 1972, do the three that we have now 
entered into fall within that list? Are they renegotiated 
conventions, or are they new conventions? 


Secondly, if we have had, or now have, conventions with 
16 or 19 countries, what is the situation of a Canadian 
taxpayer in respect of those countries with which we do 
not have conventions for the avoidance of double taxation? 


I would also like to know if it is the intention to revise or 
renegotiate the 16 conventions I have listed, all of which 
are dated prior to 1972 when the Income Tax Reform Act 
came into effect. As Senator Lang noted, the new act is an 
important component of particular provisions in these con- 
ventions which are covered by the bill now before us. 


I would also ask: What is the Canadian taxpayer’s situa- 
tion in respect of avoidance of double taxation in all other 
countries of the world? Senator Lang said that we would 
be moving on to negotiate conventions of this kind with 
other countries. What is the situation of the Canadian 
taxpayer in the absence of such a convention? 


Senator Lang said that these three were the first to be 
“successfully negotiated” since 1972. So I ask: Is it our 
intention to renegotiate existing conventions? 

The conventions themselves are in Parts I, II and III and, 
as Senator Lang said, they are “almost” in the same terms. 

[Senator Grosart.] 


He indicated one exception—the difference in the royalty 
withholding tax in respect of Israel, where I think it is 15 
per cent compared with 10 per cent in the others. I have 
looked through the conventions, but did not note any other 
major differences. Perhaps the sponsor will indicate 
whether there are other important differences as between 
the provisions of the three conventions. 


I come now to another statement made by Senator Lang. 
Again, I am not criticizing, but merely asking for an 
answer on the assumption that there is a good answer. 
While dealing with the withholding tax, which refers to 
dividends, interest payments and royalties, he said: 

We find that the maximum withholding rate on 
dividends and interest payments is fixed at 15 per cent 
for all three countries involved... The maximum 
withholding tax permissible on royalties is 10 per cent 
in the case of Belgium and France, and 15 per cent in 
the case of Israel; and, as heretofore, the copyright on 
artistic works remains exempt. 


My first question is: What exactly is meant by the 
statement that the copyright on “artistic works” is 
exempt? I ask that because it is my information that 
withholding tax is required in Canada on certain copyright 
payments. I am not quite sure what the phrase “artistic 
works” means. It is sometimes taken to mean only the 
graphic arts, but in the broader sense it could refer to the 
printed word, to music, and so on. I merely ask for clarifi- 
cation there. 


Again I ask for clarification of the subsequent statement: 


In addition, honourable senators will recall that 
effective January 1 of this year it was provided that 
the withholding tax on dividends would be increased 
to 25 per cent from 15 per cent. 


That seems to be at variance with the other statement that 
the maximum withholding rate on dividends and interest 
payments is fixed at 15 per cent. Perhaps we could have an 
explanation of that. 


I come now to the discrimination clause in the bill. 
Senators Lang’s comment was as follows: 


@ (1420) 


The prohibition against discrimination is carried 
forward in these conventions. However, it is interest- 
ing to note that the small business deduction under 
our act, and the dividends tax credit, both of which are 
permissible only to Canadian residents, are retained, 
notwithstanding these non-discriminatory provisions. 

I am wondering whether this is a case where the actual 
provisions of the act are not in keeping with the undertak- 
ings we have made in the discriminating clauses of the 
covenants. 


Turning to the bill itself, I note that clause 5(3) reads: 


The Minister of National Revenue may make such 
regulations as are necessary for the purposes of carry- 
ing out the Convention or for giving effect to any of 
the provisions thereof. 

I am happy to see the use of the words “are necessary.” In 
previous bills, quite often the phrase was “which the min- 
ister deems necessary.” As I have said on other occasions, 
the use of the phrase “which the minister deems neces- 
sary” would seem to remove the whole matter from the 
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courts. In this case, the minister would have to defend any 
action he took by way of regulations. He would have to 
prove that such regulations are necessary. 


I come now to a statement in the bill itself, a statement 
which I find unusual and, perhaps, extraordinary. The 
statement in question can be found in several places in the 
bill and the conventions. I will read it from clause 2(2): 


In the event of any inconsistency between the provi- 
sions of this Part, or the Convention, and the provi- 
sions of any other law, the provisions of this Part and 
the Convention prevail to the extent of the 
inconsistency. 


This seems to raise the question as to whether Parliament 
is being asked, through this bill, which will become an act 
of the Parliament of Canada, to override provincial legisla- 
tion if that provincial legislation is within the jurisdiction 
given to the provinces exclusively under the British North 
America Act. This, to me, is a very important question. In 
the past the federal government has, by and large, avoided 
getting itself into any position where it could be suggested 
that it is taking the position that an international treaty 
entered into by Canada would override, per se, provincial 
legislation. 


Perhaps there is some other explanation for that state- 
ment. It may well be that it is intended to refer only to 
other federal legislation. But it states clearly: 


In the event of any inconsistency between the provi- 
sions of this Part, or the Convention, and the provi- 
sions of any other law, the provisions of this Part and 
the Convention prevail to the extent of the 
inconsistency. 


I would point out that there is a long history of resistance 
to this attitude, if it is an attitude of the federal govern- 
ment. As I said a moment ago, the federal government has 
not generally taken this particular position over the years. 


Some honourable senators will remember a famous case 
involving this question. Mr. Bennett, when he was Prime 
Minister, towards the end of his period of office, I think in 
1935, attempted to ratify, by action of the Parliament of 
Canada, certain provisions of conventions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. The provinces objected 
because in their view the subject matter of these conven- 
tions was within the exclusive jurisdiction of the prov- 
inces. The matter finally went to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and Lord Atkin, in giving his deci- 
sion, made the very clear statement that the federal gov- 
ernment “could not, merely by making promises to foreign 
countries, clothe itself with legislative authority inconsist- 
ent with the constitution which gave it birth.” 


After that the Canadian government reverted to its 
former practice of avoiding any attempt to ratify or imple- 
ment conventions of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion where the subject matter was within the jurisdiction 
of the provinces. In fact, up to recent years—I have not 
checked the most recent years—of some 120 conventions at 
which Canada was a party, Canada did not ratify more 
than 20, on the ground that Canadian federal action would 
infringe on the rights of provinces. At that time the 
Department of External Affairs issued an official state- 
ment which said: 
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Canada is a federal country and the fact that most 
labour conventions are wholly or partly under provin- 
cial jurisdiction has placed obstacles in the way of the 
federal government, up to the present, ratifying many 
of the 110 conventions. 

Perhaps honourable senators will bear with me if I cite a 
few of the instances where this principle seems to have 
been maintained, contrary to what I read as the intention 
of clause 2(2) and other similar statements in the bill 
before us. In 1947 there was a resolution of the United 
Nations asking all members to agree to place in the cur- 
ricula of the schools a course on the United Nations itself. 
Canada specifically refused to give that undertaking. The 
Canadian delegate said: 

In Canada, under our system of confederation, there 
is a federal government and nine provincial legislative 
assemblies. 

As there were at that time. 
By our Constitution, the government of each province 
has complete and exclusive jurisdiction and control 
over educational matters. 


Therefore, everyone will understand that my gov- 
ernment could not, if the proposal is adopted, take 
measures to encourage the teaching of the United 
Nations charter, et cetera, in the schools of Canada. 


Much the same thing developed in 1948 at the time of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, where again it 
was Stated officially on behalf of Canada: 


Canada does not intend to invade other rights which 
are also important to the people of Canada, and by this 
I mean the rights of the provinces under our federal 
Constitution. 


There are many other instances, coming almost up to 
date. I will cite only one more, in case it should be said that 
the present bill is a special case, because it deals with 
taxation. Taxation was involved in the matter of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, where the federal 
government undertook that the establishment and the per- 
sonnel of that authority in Montreal would not be subject 
to federal tax. That was its undertaking. The Province of 
Quebec said it would impose taxes, and it refused tem- 
porarily to agree to give the personnel diplomatic immuni- 
ty. The matter was finally settled amicably. In the mean- 
time, the federal government, to get itself out of an 
embarrassing situation, undertook to pay the taxes on 
behalf of this international organization. As I say, it was 
settled amicably because Quebec finally decided to grant 
the privileges and immunity. In this case, even the matter 
of succession duties—which are, in effect, taxes—was 
raised. 

@ (1430) 


I cite that to illustrate that the principle of the federal 
government’s not undertaking in any way to invade the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction areas of the provinces 
seems to be contradicted in this bill. Perhaps Senator 
Lang, in his great wisdom and knowledge of the law, will 
tell me that that was not the intention, and that it is not 
the effect. 

I make these remarks on this particular part of the bill, 
not to suggest for one minute that I am a great fighter for 
provincial rights. In this particular area, it is almost to the 
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contrary. However, I have a feeling that this is an area 
which should be settled amicably between the federal 
government and the provinces—if anything can be settled 
amicably between them—for the simple reason that at the 
present time this conflict of jurisdiction is greatly endan- 
gering some aspects of our international relations. 


Those of us who attended the meetings of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group a month ago, 
upon which Senator Macnaughton will be reporting short- 
ly, ran up against this problem. When we were there a 
draft treaty had been submitted to both governments. It 
was initialled by the senior officials of both governments 
as a suggested treaty which would come into effect in 
respect to the Mackenzie Valley gas pipeline, if that was 
the decision of both countries. Our American friends, 
citing recent legislation in Saskatchewan with respect to 
potash, asked, “What is the sense of making a treaty with 
you? You cannot enforce it against provincial action.” 
They mentioned specifically that part of the pipeline that 
would go through one of the Canadian provinces might 
become subject to exorbitant or discriminative taxes. They 
asked us—and we could not give a definite answer, 
although we tried to—‘“What is the use of making an 
international agreement with you, if you cannot undertake 
to implement it?” 

The United States is not quite in the same position 
because their international treaties automatically, without 
further implementation, become the domestic law of the 
land, which is not so in Canada, or any country still under 
the Westminster tradition. I therefore say, in contrast to 
former comments, that this is a matter which should be 
taken up and considered very seriously by the federal 
government. I do not know what the answer is. 


We were asked, if the United States required assurances 
in respect to any investment they make or any rights of 
passage they might want, whether the federal government 
would undertake to say it would exercise the power of 
disallowance. My answer was, “If I were an American, I 
would try it, but I do not think you would have very much 
of a chance.” 


There are other powers, of course, available to the feder- 
al government to override provincial legislation which 
would run contrary to a treaty obligation taken by Canada. 


As I said at the beginning, a bill such as this, even 
though the major subject may be double taxation, has 
implications beyond those that might interest the Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee. I repeat that I hope the 
practice will not be followed of referring all treaties, con- 
ventions and agreements to committees that might be 
interested in the subject matter. The fact is that every one 
of these treaties or conventions will have subject matter 
dealt with by some specific committee. Under rule 67(1) 
(g) the first group of matters to be referred to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee includes treaties and conventions, and 
so on. However, I am not insisting on it in this case, 
because if ever there was an excellent case for an excep- 
tion this bill is it. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would ask the senator learned 
in the law who sponsored the bill to let us know before we 
vote on it whether there is any possibility of matters 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the provincial legisla- 
tures coming into conflict with the undertakings made in 


(Senator Grosart.] 
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this bill, and whether that is any part of the reason why we 
seem to be asserting the authority, which I cited, that this 
bill overrides any inconsistency between this and any 
other legislation—I believe that is the phrase that is used. I 
believe this is an important consideration arising out of 
this bill, and I am quite sure we shall have satisfactory 
answers in due course from Senator Lang. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I thank my honour- 
able friend for his contribution to this debate, and con- 
gratulate him on the obvious knowledge he displays in 
asking his questions. 


Senator Flynn: Are you closing the debate? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is the Honourable Senator Lang 
answering a question, or is he intending to make his 
closing speech? 


Senator Lang: I shall reserve my answer, if any other 
honourable senator wishes to speak. 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senator, before Senator 
Lang closes the debate may I make one comment? I was a 
member of the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
when it was considering the Income Tax Act. I felt at the 
time that it was a most complicated and difficult matter. In 
his remarks yesterday Senator Lang congratulated the 
negotiators of these conventions because of the fact that 
Canada had a complicated taxation measure. I just wish to 
add that I think Canada has the most complicated, difficult 
and extraordinary Income Tax Act of any country in the 
world. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Lang speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Lang: If I may, honourable senators, I will close 
the debate by attempting to answer my honourable friend, 
Senator Grosart. Inadequate as my resources are to answer 
him with any degree of thoroughness or completeness, I 
hope my remarks will be of some assistance to him and 
others on the other side. 


Working in reverse order, I would say that Senator 
Grosart has raised one of the most difficult questions 
possible in constitutional law by questioning the federal 
treaty-making power as it is exercised under this piece of 
legislation. I do not profess to have any expertise in this 
area, but I am as appreciative of the problems inherent in 
it as he is himself. 


I would make just one observation, not as a constitution- 
al expert or even as a lawyer but simply as a layman, 
namely, that inasmuch as these treaties themselves deal 
with taxation matters exclusively under the jurisdiction of 
the federal government, there can be little chance that 
they would infringe upon matters exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the provinces. If there were such interfer- 
ence, it would only be by indirection, and probably 
through the effect of the interrelationship of our federal 
income tax system with the income tax systems of the 
various provinces. I trust that my honourable friend will 
raise that question when and if this bill is referred to 
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committee. At that time I would hope that we might have 
the benefit of the presence of some of our colleagues, such 
as Senator Forsey, who are not members of the committee. 
@ (1440) 

Senator Flynn: Why? 


Senator Lang: Senator Grosart questioned my statement 
with respect to the inclusion in the treaty of non-dis- 
criminatory provisions, and my reference to small business 
deductions under the Income Tax Act as they are affected 
by these non-discriminatory provisions. As honourable 
senators are aware, the small business deduction and the 
lower rate of tax on dividends from Canadian corporations 
is a benefit conferred under the Income Tax Act—if I can 
use the word “benefit” in referring to anything under that 
statute. It is a lessening of a tax load which is applicable 
only to Canadian residents. In other words, it discrimi- 
nates against non-Canadian residents who might be tax- 
able in Canada. In these treaties it is also specifically 
provided that these provisions will hold, notwithstanding 
the agreement against discrimination. 


Senator Flynn: Would you repeat that? 


Senator Lang: I think I had better. 


The contracting parties here covenant that they will not 
discriminate against the nationals of the other contracting 
parties in matters of taxation. Having made that covenant 
there is a proviso: notwithstanding that we in Canada will 
discriminate against your nationals in connection with our 
application of the low rate of tax on dividends from 
Canadian corporations and the low rate of tax on small 
business corporations. I hope I have clarified my position. 


Senator Lamontagne: It shows we are good negotiators. 


Senator Lang: Speaking of good negotiators, I will pass 
for a moment to the reference I made to the increase in our 
withholding tax effective as of January 1 of this year. 


Honourable senators will recall that in the tax reform 
measure that came into effect on January 1, 1972, there was 
a provision increasing the withholding tax to 25 per cent 
effective January 1, 1976. That rate of tax, now having 
come into effect, will be reduced to the 15 per cent pro- 
vided for in these conventions, once this bill becomes law. 


There will be some pretty unhappy nationals of other 
countries who are going to be subjected to that 25 per cent 
tax, until we have similar conventions with those coun- 
tries. I suggest that this may be a very clever way of giving 
ourselves a good bargaining lever in advance, by raising 
our withholding tax rate and then bargaining for a conven- 
tion, with the opportunity of offering a lower rate under 
the convention. I am not suggesting that that was the 
motivation for imposing this increased rate by the act of 
January 1, 1972, but it certainly would work to the advan- 
tage of Canadian negotiators at this stage of the game. 


The honourable senator raised the question as to what is 
included in the term “artistic works.” Generally speaking, 
historically there has been no subjection to withholding 
tax, in countries with which we held a convention, on 
copyrights payable on artistic works other than motion 
picture films and films or videotapes for television use. 
That information is from the notes supplied to me by the 
particular department of government. Generally speaking, 
therefore, the withholding tax would not be attracted by 
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copyright payments such as royalties on books and royal- 
ties on music, but such things as motion picture films and 
videotapes for television use would be excluded from this 
provision. 

I think the honourable senator must bear in mind, when 
he is considering this problem—and I know how knowl- 
edgeable he is in matters of copyright, having been 
involved with copyright for many years—that the with- 
holding tax exemption only flows if there is no “permanent 
establishment” in the country whence the royalties are 
arising. If such a permanent establishment does exist, 
representative of the copyright owner, then, of course, 
when those royalties are repatriated they are subject to the 
normal withholding tax, and they come back either by way 
of dividends or interest, or otherwise. 

As to the differences between the various conventions 
covered by this bill, I can only state that the 5 per cent 
difference between the withholding tax on royalties apply- 
ing to Israel and that applying to France and Belgium is in 
fact the only major or substantive distinction. There are 
many minor distinctions, because in the case of each con- 
vention the local laws affected by the convention in each 
country are designated and set out, and the definitions of 
“tax” under each convention are different, as they encom- 
pass different tax authorities within Belgium, Israel and 
France respectively. To the best of my knowledge, apart 
from the mechanical differences, which are self-evidently 
necessary, there are no other differences of a substantive 
nature. 


The honourable senator asked me whether we had 16 or 
19 treaties. Although I have not done the research I am 
sure he has in respect of the specific countries with which 
we had treaties at the time of the introduction of the Tax 
Reform Act, I will confess that I relied for my information 
on the notes provided me by a department of government. 
If he can get an answer that will satisfy him from a 
quotation from these notes, then he may have more 
ingenuity than I seem to possess. My note says: “At the 
present time Canada has 16 treaties in force which have to 
be revised (the French one is an example of this) as a 
result of tax reform.” 


I take it from those words that 16 is the total, and that 
these three are part of those 16. But my supposition arises 
only from the wording of that paragraph which I just read. 
As to the balance, which I assume to be 13, conventions 
have already been negotiated and concluded with quite a 
few of those other countries, but they have not yet come to 
us for ratification. I am not sure of the number that are 
ready to be proceeded with now, but I believe they include 
treaties with the United Kingdom and four or five other 
countries. Eventually all 18 treaties will be renegotiated as 
opposed to being negotiated de novo. Thereafter, it is the 
intention of the government to approach upwards of 
another 24 countries with the invitation to conclude a 
treaty on these matters. 

@ (1450) 


I was asked a question with respect to the situation 
today affecting those countries with which we had a treaty 
as of January 1, 1972, and with which we do not have a 
renegotiated treaty. The old treaty remains in effect 
during this period, and it is subject to the transitional 
rules set out in the Income Tax Act of 1971. Under those 
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transitional rules the Governor in Council has extensive 
powers to provide for the changing situation arising under 
our treaty obligations during the interim period until a 
new treaty is concluded. 


So far as the extent of the power to regulate contained in 
those transitional rules is concerned, I am unable to com- 
ment at the moment, but I think that the first real problem 
that the administration will be faced with arises from this 
increase in withholding tax to 25 per cent as of January 1. 
That is statutory, and the effect of it cannot be obviated by 
regulation under transitional rules. I presume the govern- 
ment thought at one time that as of January 1, 1976 all 16 
treaties would have been renegotiated. In view of the 
complexity which Senator Burchill referred to, I am myself 
not at all surprised that there has been a time overrun, and 
it is certainly to be expected that the time overrun will last 
long into the future. 


If I am correct in the note I made during the course of 
his speech, Senator Grosart asked a question concerning 
the situation as between Canada and other countries 
where no convention is in effect. In many ways, I think the 
answer is almost obvious—that country will impose taxes 
on Canadian residents, and it will impose a withholding 
tax or any other type of tax which its sovereignty permits 
it to impose, and without regard to the effects on Canada 
or Canadians. In like manner,. we will be doing the same 
thing. 


This lack of reciprocity could be quite damaging. I can 
conceive of its being seriously damaging, particularly in 
underdeveloped countries where we may have a large mul- 
tinational operating for the first time, or where we may 
otherwise have first taken a position in their economy 
without such reciprocity existing. Generally speaking, 
though, apart from the potential for concern in that regard, 
the conventions that do exist cover our major trading and 
commercial partners in the western world. I would pre- 
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sume that a very large percentage of our international 
commercial transactions are with those countries with 
whom we do have conventions. 


I hope, honourable senators, that I may have given you 
some adequacy of response to the questions put to me. I 
trust that the questioning of this bill will not cease here, 
but that it will carry on in committee. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask a ques- 
tion of Senator Lang? He mentioned there was no problem 
with respect to the power of the federal government to 
enter into this type of convention since the taxation 
system of the federal government is completely within its 
jurisdiction. There is no doubt about that, but how does 
this affect the provinces which have their own income tax 
laws? I am thinking especially of Quebec, for instance. 
Does the convention include these provinces or not, and is 
there a difference as between a Canadian resident residing 
in Nova Scotia and a Canadian resident residing in 
Quebec? 


Senator Lang: I am afraid, honourable senators, I am not 
going to muster the temerity to answer that question. I 
have read many learned and complicated articles in this 
area of concern, and J think one can get as many opinions 
as there are people giving the opinions. I think if another 
opinion is to be sought, it might well be sought elsewhere 
than from me in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: All right, I won’t insist. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Lang moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, March 2, at 8 p.m. 


a a SS EE eS 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1793) 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


SIXTH REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Thursday, February 26, 1976. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the 
House of Commons on Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Public Service has the honour to present its sixth 
report as follows: 


In accordance with its Order of Reference of the House 
of Commons of Tuesday, October 22, 1974 and of the Senate 
of October 23, 1974 a Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and the House of Commons considered Parts I, II and III of 
the documents entitled Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service of Canada, prepared by Mr. Jacob Finkelman, 
Q.C., Chairman of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board. This Joint Committee was duly organized Wednes- 
day, November 13, 1974 and held forty public meetings 
between that date and Thursday, June 19, 1975. Thirty-one 
briefs, including two reports by Mr. Finkelman entitled 
Supplementary Observations and Recommendations, have 
been received and considered by your Committee. A varie- 
ty of interested parties have participated, including: bar- 
gaining agents representing employees in the Public Ser- 
vice of Canada; unions representing views outside the 
Public Service of Canada; the Treasury Board Secretariat 
representing the Government as employer; employer 
groups in the private sector; the Chairman of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board and the Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission; personnel and labour relations 
specialists; university professors; and interested individu- 
als. 


THE INTERIM REPORT 


In the course of these hearings, your Committee was 
persuaded by the evidence of several witnesses, and espe- 
cially by that of Mr. Finkelman, that the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board was not properly constituted to 
carry the burden of the various responsibilities placed on it 
by the Act and that the capacity of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board to handle its work load effectively and 
expeditiously was seriously constrained by its part-time 
membership. To mitigate these pressing administrative 
and operational difficulties, your Committee prepared an 
Interim Report and in it recommended the consolidation of 
the several functions of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board. Your Committee recommended as well that mem- 
bers of the Public Service Staff Relations Board be able to 
sit in panels, and that sufficient full-time members be 
appointed to enable the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board to handle the matters referred to it with dispatch. 
This Report was laid before the Senate and before the 
House of Commons on May 29, 1975. 


A Bill (Bill C-70), was given first reading on July 14 and 
was referred to your Committee for comments and sugges- 
tions. Minor technical amendments, unanimously support- 


ed by the Special Joint Committee, were made to the Bill 
and Bill C-70 was approved by Parliament on July 21, 1975. 


Your Committee continued to hear representations until 
July 16, 1975 when it began the final evaluation of the 
evidence which had been placed before it. 


Altogether 31 persons or organizations made representa- 
tions and 49 persons appeared before the Committee and 
were questioned by members. The names of persons 
appearing before the Committee and of persons and organ- 
izations submitting briefs are listed in Appendix A. 


SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE’S 
INVESTIGATION 


The task facing your Committee was a formidable one. 
Employer-employee relations in the Public Service of 
Canada are governed by several different statutes, princi- 
pally the Public Service Staff Relations Act, the Public 
Service Employment Act and the Financial Administration 
Act. These statutes provide for two independent regulatory 
agencies in the area of Public Service employer-employee 
relations: the Public Service Commission which derives its 
authority and responsibility from the Public Service 
Employment Act; and the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board which derives its authority from the Public Service 
Staff Relations Act. Although both agencies are concerned 
with the rights of employees as individuals, the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board has the additional concern of 
the relationship of bargaining agents and the employers in 
collective bargaining. For most employees in the Public 
Service, the Treasury Board (which derives its authority 
from the Financial Administration Act) is the employer, 
working with and through deputy heads on matters relat- 
ing to personnel management. For other employees, the 
statutory employer is the agency in which they are 
employed and these agencies, the “separate employers”, 
also exercise employer status and have responsibilities 
under the Public Service Staff Relations Act. 


From the point of view of employees, and also to a 
considerable extent from that of the bargaining agents, 
these statutory divisions of authority and responsibility 
raise awkward barriers against the logical processes of 
personnel administration in the Public Service and against 
the resolution of problems facing individuals and groups of 
employees. Despite the limitations on the scope of your 
Committee’s inquiry which were imposed by its terms of 
reference, many witnesses, especially those representing 
employee interests, urged us to come to grips with any 
aspect of the total system which required improvement 
and change. 


The problem is perhaps best understood from an histori- 
cal perspective. From 1918 until 1967, personnel manage- 
ment in the Public Service was based on the Civil Service 
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Act and administered by an independent agency, the Civil 
Service Commission. In 1967, following a comprehensive 
study and report by the Preparatory Committee on Collec- 
tive Bargaining, and detailed consideration by a Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons, 
Parliament approved a new statute, the Public Service 
Staff Relations Act, to accommodate the added dimension 
of collective bargaining. The Civil Service Act (now the 
Public Service Employment Act) underwent major amend- 
ments. Significant changes were also made in the Financial 
Administration Act. Responsibilities which had been 
vested in the Civil Service Commission for fifty years now 
passed to the Treasury Board, re-cast as the “general 
manager” of the Public Service and “the employer” in the 
collective bargaining relationship. The major responsibili- 
ty under the Public Service Employment Act became that 
of “staffing”, (recruitment, selection, appointments and 
appeals) and was entrusted to the Public Service Commis- 
sion. This rearrangement of responsibilities was seen at 
the time as providing an acceptable accommodation be- 
tween those concepts and systems which had proved their 
worth over many decades and the new attitudes towards 
the regulation of employer-employee relationship which 
had gradually spread throughout Canada in the post-war 
period. 
In the words of the Report of the Preparatory Committee 
on Collective Bargaining which was published in July, 1965: 
“When the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was passed in 1948, there was no apparent 
desire on the part of the Public Service employee 
organizations to have their relationship with the Gov- 
ernment regulated by the legislation. Within a few 
years, it was being argued by some associations that 
the Public Service should be brought within the ambit 
of the Act and by others that a system of collective 
bargaining and arbitration designed specifically for 
the Public Service would be preferable. By about 1960, 
the latter view had become clearly dominant. 


The formula of accommodation between the old and the 
new, which was devised in 1965 by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, and which led to the present legislative format, is 
of fundamental importance to the character and quality of 
employer-employee relationships in the Public Service. 
Your Committee has had to consider whether it should 
resist or respond to the request for a re-evaluation of the 
relationship between the present Public Service Staff 
Relations Act and the Public Service Employment Act. In 
reaching our conclusions in this regard, we considered 
both the terms of reference given to Mr. Finkelman when 
he undertook his study and the terms of the orders of 
reference given to us by the Senate and the House of 
Commons. Both are included in Appendix B of this report. 

Guided by these terms of reference, your Committee has 
heard the views of interested groups and persons on the 
Finkelman recommendations. This report constitutes our 
assessments, conclusions and recommendations on the 
major submissions made to us. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ACT 


In his first appearance before your Committee, the 
Chairman of the Public Service Staff Relations Board, Mr. 
Finkelman, said: 


“Although a number of the bargaining agents urged 
that I recommend a substantial expansion of their role 
in regulating appointments to and within the Public 
Service, I decided that, whatever, the merits of such 
changes, I had no mandate to undertake policy initia- 
tives that would alter, in any substantial manner, the 
traditional responsibility of the Public Service Com- 
mission for regulation of the merit principle. If in the 
course of time such an alteration is to be made, the 
preparation for such a major shift in public policy will 
need to be much broader based than my investigation.” 


Your Committee heard representations from bargaining 
agents for expansion of the scope of collective bargaining 
into areas now administered by the Public Service Com- 
mission. On December 4, 1974, Mr. Carson, Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission, urged the Special Joint Com- 
mittee to review the entire Public Service Employment Act 
rather than only those sections relating to Mr. Finkelman’s 
recommendations. Over the course of the Committee hear- 
ings the mood of the bargaining agents, realizing the scope 
and implications of their demands, changed. The Public 
Service Alliance of Canada at its appearance before the 
Special Joint Committee requested the establishment by 
the Government of a committee to study the Public Service 
Employment Act and make recommendations within two 
years. 


In May of 1975, the Public Service Commission appeared 
again before the Committee and supported the altered 
Alliance view. The Public Service Commission had modi- 
fied its approach and, in its second submission to the 
Special Joint Committee, recommended that: 


(a) a review of the Public Service Employment Act 
and the role of the Commission be undertaken by a 
special task force; and 

(b) immediate amendments to the Public Service 
Employment Act should be limited in the meantime to 
necessary technical adjustments. 


Your Committee concluded that the comprehensive 
re-evaluation of personnel management in the Public Ser- 
vice of Canada implicit in a review of the Public Service 
Employment Act was beyond our scope and resources. 


Because of these representations and of the consensus 
reached as to the need for a comprehensive study of the 
issues and the alternatives, which must be thoroughly 
assessed before Parliament can deal with the Public Ser- 
vice Employment Act, your Committee recommends: 

1. That a special task force be established to review the 
Public Service Employment Act and the role of the 
Commission in personnel management and employer- 
employee relations in the Public Service; and 


2. That the review include an examination of the role 
assigned the Public Service Commission and its relation- 
ship to the Treasury Board Secretariat and the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board. 


3. That the review entail a study of the relationship of 
the Public Service Commission and the departments and 
agencies; and consider the development of an audit 
system for performance accountability with respect to 
matters delegated to departments and agencies under the 
Public Service Employment Act. 
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We are satisfied that Parliament, at the earliest opportu- 
nity, should correct certain problems which the Public 
Service Commission indicated it has encountered in its 
administration of the Public Service Employment Act, as it 
now reads. 

Your Committee therefore recommends: 


4. That because two or three years may elapse before 
the aforementioned review results in legislative changes, 
certain revisions to the Public Service Employment Act 
be made immediately to allow the Public Service Com- 
mission to operate efficiently under the present statute 
and that the Public Service Commission, after consulta- 
tion with the bargaining agents and the employer, de- 
velop proposals for such revisions. 

5. That Parliament consider the proposed changes to 
the Public Service Employment Act as soon as possible, 
bearing in mind their relationship to changes recom- 
mended in the Public Service Staff Relations Act. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE PUBLIC SER- 
VICE: FACTS AND FIGURES 


The Government of Canada is the largest employer in 
the country. Though not all government employees are 
public servants, there were in April, 1975, almost 250,000 
public servants represented under the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act by fourteen different bargaining agents in 
104 bargaining units. 


According to evidence presented to the Committee, be- 
tween the introduction of collective bargaining in the 
Public Service in 1967, and November 30, 1975, there have 
been 449 collective agreements—73.9% (332) by voluntary 
agreement; 15.1% (68) following arbitration; 8.6% (39) fol- 
lowing conciliation; and 2.4% (11) following a legal strike. 


Though Parliament has several times enacted back-to- 
work legislation for disputes falling under the Canada 
Labour Code, at no time has such action been necessary for 
the 11 lawful strikes under the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Act. There have been however more than 50 unlawful 
strikes, since collective bargaining was introduced to the 
Public Service of Canada in 1967 and more appropriate 
means appear to be necessary to curtail unlawful activity. 
If the record had been different then we might have very 
well concluded that the assumptions underlying collective 
bargaining in the Public Service of Canada ought to be 
changed. 


The Public Service Alliance is the largest Public Service 
union, representing some 165,000 employees. The next larg- 
est union is the Canadian Union of Postal Workers which 
represents 23,000 employees. The Professional Institute of 
the Public Service has been certified to bargain on behalf 
of approximately 17,000 employees. Other certified bar- 
gaining agents are: the Letter Carriers’ Union of Canada, 
16,500 employees; the Canadian Postmasters’ Association, 
8,200 employees; the Association of Postal Officials of 
Canada, 3,600 employees; Local 2228, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, 2,700 employees; the Federal 
Government Dockyards Trades and Labour Council, 2,600 
employees; the Economists, Sociologists and Statisticians 
Association, 2,300 employees; the Research Council 
Employees Association, 2,200 employees; the Canadian Air 
Traffic Control Association, 2,150 employees; the Council 


of Graphic Arts Unions of the Public Service of Canada, 
1,250 employees; the Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
1,000 employees; the Professional Association of Foreign 
Service Officers, 1,000 employees; and the Syndicat général 
du cinéma et de la télévision, 400 employees. Statistical 
tables reflecting significant developments in the collective 
bargaining structures and process from 1968 to 1975 are 
shown in Appendix C. 


THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST IN PUBLIC SERVICE 
BARGAINING 


The aim of collective bargaining is to reconcile the inter- 
est of employed persons in improving the terms and condi- 
tions of their employment with management’s interest in 
obtaining operational efficiency. 


In the Public Service, it is important that this reconcilia- 
tion be effected in such a way as to ensure that services for 
which taxes are paid be not interrupted. It is the increasing 
interruption of such services, sometimes even to the degree 
of imperilling the public interest that now causes serious 
concern. 


Some witnesses before your Committee argued that it is 
wrong for public services ever to be disrupted and it is 
wrong, therefore, for the Government to condone disrup- 
tion by permitting public servants to strike in any circum- 
stances. Others argued that only when they are allowed to 
engage in free collective bargaining, including resort to 
strike, can public servants obtain satisfactory conditions of 
employment. 


The right to strike, however, is not an issue confined to 
the federal public service. Your Committee estimates that 
there are well in excess of 2,000,000 persons employed in 
public services in Canada. Of these, 250,000 in the employ 
of the Federal Government are subject to the Public Ser- 
vice Staff Relations Act. The rest include persons 
employed by federal Crown Corporations, provincial gov- 
ernments and Crown Corporations, municipalities, school 
boards and hospital boards. In varying degree and with 
certain important exceptions, these employees too have the 
right to strike, as do employees governed by federal and 
provincial labour laws in the private sector who provide 
services which may be considered essential by the public. 
It is therefore to be assumed that a large proportion of the 
work-force engaged in providing services which affect the 
public interest in Canada supports the continuation of the 
right to a withdrawal of services. 


Some who believe the right to strike in the Public Ser- 
vice of Canada should be withdrawn tend to disregard the 
achievements of the parties since 1967. Apart from the 
recent actions by certain union leaders, the Public Service 
unions which have been certified as bargaining agents 
under the Public Service Staff Relations Act deserve, with 
few exceptions, public appreciation on several counts. 


They have overcome the inherent organizational frag- 
mentation and geographical dispersion of their constitu- 
ents and brought them together into stable and enduring 
national bargaining units for the purposes of collective 
bargaining. 


They have written viable constitutions to govern their 
internal affairs which adopt and preserve within their 
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organizations the democratic traditions of this country. 
Despite the immediate climate of the collective bargaining 
relationships and the tensions generated by disputes, their 
leaders have generally operated within the law and have 
endeavoured to restrain those who counselled otherwise. 
Public Service unions have brought to the negotiating 
table a respect for rational arguments, institutions and 
processes producing an approach to settlements good 
enough to merit study by many other jurisdictions. 


There is a need to recognize and give credit as well to 
those who have represented the employer, both in achiev- 
ing the structure of relationship which was recommended 
in the Report of the Preparatory Committee on Collective 
Bargaining and in maintaining day-to-day relationships in 
departments and agencies, where collective agreements are 
interpreted and administered. 


Considering our terms of reference, the immediate 
requirements for change, the evidence of the interested 
parties and the record of collective bargaining in the 
Public Service of Canada, your Committee concludes that 
there is much merit in the system created by the legisla- 
tion enacted in 1967. After all the evidence was heard and 
debated, Parliament added new dimensions to collective 
bargaining in Canada. In the future, the assumptions 
underlying collective bargaining may change but your 
Committee’s mandate and direction focused on finding 
solutions to today’s problems. Therefore, our purpose was 
to strenghten and improve the collective bargaining pro- 
cess in the Public Service of Canada wherever possible. 


It is perhaps appropriate that your Committee’s study 
should have been conducted during the course of the long- 
est strike that has occurred since the collective bargaining 
in the Public Service became law. We have been obliged to 
consider very carefully whether Parliament in 1967, in its 
concern that public servants should not be deprived of 
rights granted to others, went too far. Experience over the 
past eight years allows us to examine the consequences of 
granting the right to strike for the Public Service. Your 
Committee decided to determine where to draw the line 
between the rights of public servants and the rights of the 
public: at what point the public, through the Government 
and then Parliament, should be prepared to intervene in 
the collective bargaining process; and, if intervention is 
appropriate, whether it should be by a continuing statu- 
tory prohibition or by an ad hoc response to a particular 
situation. 


Your Committee concluded that where the activities of 
the parties engaged in collective bargaining do not 
adversely affect the public interest, the collective bargain- 
ing process should be free to operate without government 
intervention. But when the public interest becomes 
adversely affected, Government and Parliament should be 
prepared to intervene. 


The assumption upon which Parliament granted the 
right to strike in the Public Service of Canada in 1967 was 
that the safety and security of the public were assured. 
The exception to the right to strike for some “designated” 
employees made it possible for Parliament to grant that 
right to most public servants since their services were not 
essential to the safety or security of the public. 
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The requirement to ensure that services affecting the 
safety or security of the public be uninterrupted remains 
unquestioned. None of the bargaining agents appearing 
before the Committee disagreed with the concept of the 
“designated employees”; that is, that certain persons per- 
forming duties relating to the safety or security of the 
public should be denied the right to strike. 

Your Committee therefore concludes: 

6. That the general principle of collective bargaining 
law governing the Public Service of Canada is sound and 
the rights granted should not be withdrawn merely to 
overcome inconvenience. 

7. That the bargaining agents, subject to the conditions 
of the statute and the recommendations to follow, con- 
tinue to be able to choose arbitration or conciliation- 
strike, as the method of dispute resolution. 

8. That there is a need for additional procedural and 
substantive amendments to the law governing the collec- 
tive bargaining relationship, and more appropriate reme- 
dies for unlawful activity. 

With respect to the national economic or social impact of 
a strike by public servants, or indeed by any other group of 
employees, your Committee has no doubt that where the 
welfare of the community as a whole is concerned, the 
right to strike is not sacred and its suspension is the 
responsibility of the Government and Parliament or the 
appropriate Legislature. 


The continued protection of the national economic or 
social interest can be provided by statute at the cost of a 
total denial of some rights now available to persons provid- 
ing services to the public; or it can be protected by grant- 
ing a statutory right to strike and imposing on Govern- 
ment and Parliament the responsibility of determining 
when a strike has so affected the public interest that the 
right must be suspended. 


Your Committee recognizes that the public interest can 
be adequately protected by Government and Parliament 
determining when and where the public interest is 
adversely affected. When Parliament is dissolved, the Gov- 
ernor-in-Council should be similarly empowered. 

Your Committee therefore recommends: 

9. That when Parliament is dissolved, the Governor-in- 
Council be empowered to suspend the right to strike, 
whenever in its opinion a strike is adverse to the public 
interest. 


In order to provide additional mechanisms to facilitate 
settlements, the Committee examined the techniques 
available under the Canada Labour Code and endorses the 
provision enabling the establishment of Inquiry Commis- 
sions. Your Committee therefore recommends: 

10. That the President of the Privy Council, upon the 
recommendation of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board, acting on his own initiative or upon application, 
may refer a dispute or difference between employer and 
employee that exists or is apprehended to exist to an 
Inquiry Commission for investigation and report to the 
President of the Privy Council. 


DESIGNATED EMPLOYEES 


Both Mr. Finkelman, in his report, and the Treasury 
Board, in its representations to the Committee, proposed 
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that the definition of designated services should be extend- 
ed. In some of the representations from organizations out- 
side the public service, suggestions were made which 
would have broadened the definition to include “essential 
services”. Your Committee feels that the phrase “essential 
services” is too difficult to define and would lead to the 
inclusion of most public servants. In other words, the right 
to strike would be granted to public servants only to be 
denied by another process. In balance, we conclude that 
some extension of designated services beyond safety or 
security is necessary to ensure that “health” be included, 
and to add a new dimension that of protection of public 
property. 

Your Committee does not believe that it is the desire or 
in the interest of any employee or bargaining agent to 
indirectly damage or destroy public property, to jeopardize 
national treasures, or to expose to risk the outcome of 
important experiments through the withdrawal of services. 
The results of such destruction would in some circum- 
stances interfere with a return to work despite a settle- 
ment. We accept the assurances of the representatives of 
the bargaining agents that appeared before us that special 
arrangements can and will always be made to guarantee 
protection. We do not doubt the good faith of those making 
these representations but we believe that the public should 
have statutory assurance in these areas and that such 
minimum protection no longer be a subject of bargaining. 
Your Committee therefore recommends that the law be 
revised to provide for the designation of employees: 


11. To protect members of the public against an immi- 
nent threat to their health, where the withdrawal of 
services would pose such a threat. 


12. To ensure the continuation of important experi- 
ments, particularly long-term experiments or research 
where the withdrawal of services would place them in 
jeopardy. 

13. To maintain the necessary physical environment 
for the security of national treasures. 


14. To ensure that temperature of all public buildings 
does not fall below 5° Celsius. (The maintenance of at 5° 
Celsius will have no detrimental effect on the 
employees’ strike nor will it provide any assistance to 
the employer to continue operations.) 


Though the bargaining agents all agreed that the concept 
of designation was valid there was criticism of the number 
of people designated, the identification of the persons des- 
ignated and the designation process itself. It was argued 
that the compilation of the list of designated employees 
should be left to the parties to negotiate. This view 
assumes that the prime concern of the parties is to protect 
the public interest. Experience does not necessarily sup- 
port this view. Instead, it shows that the public interest 
tends to become secondary to the primary subject of bar- 
gaining terms and conditions of employment. Eight years 
of experience has shown that the designation process has 
become integrally related to the negotiation process with 
all the devices of strategy, advantage, timing, play and 
counter-play. In some circumstances the employer has 
inflated its list on the assumption that in subsequent 
bargaining some designations would be lost. On the other 
hand, the record also reveals that too often the initial 
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response of bargaining agents to the employer’s proposed 
list of designated employees was to object to every position 
on the list. In other circumstances, for strategic reasons, 
bargaining agents have agreed to proposed designations 
that would otherwise have been unwarranted. 


Your Committee deplores these techniques. These ma- 
noeuvres have produced a lack of confidence on the part of 
employees in the integrity of the process. We therefore 
conclude that the process by which employees are desig- 
nated under the Act is unsatisfactory. 


Under the present legislation, the designation process 
becomes operative only where the bargaining unit has 
chosen the conciliation-strike route as the dispute resolu- 
tion mechanism and the designation has application and 
effect only during the period in which a legal strike occurs 
in that cycle of bargaining. Your Committee believes that 
employees should be designated because they perform 
duties protecting the public interest and not because of the 
dispute resolution process chosen; and further that if the 
duties of a position are designated, the incumbent should 
be required to perform those duties until a case can be 
made that justifies the removal of the “designation” status. 


Later in this report, the penalties recommended for 
unlawful activities are set out and distinctions are drawn 
between designated and non-designated employees. Desig- 
nated employees or those accessory to preventing desig- 
nated employees from performing their services should be 
subject to the appropriate penalties whenever they unlaw- 
fully withdraw their services. 


After eight years of experience with the designation 
process, one might reasonably expect the system to have 
matured and stabilized. On the contrary, we find that there 
is neither stability nor continuity in the existing processes 
of designation. In order to improve the designation process 
and to ensure that the public interest is protected under 
the collective bargaining process your Committee 
recommends: 

15. That the Public Service Staff Relations Act be 
amended to require the designation of all employees 
whose functions involve the provision of services which 
in accordance with this Act are to be provided without 
interruption. 

16. That the bargaining agents and the employers con- 
tinue to be required to determine, by agreement, the 
employees in the bargaining units who are to be 
designated. 

17. That the Public Service Staff Relations Board con- 
tinue to be empowered to make determinations regard- 
ing the appropriateness of a “designation” where the 
parties cannot reach agreement. 

18. That, where necessary, the techniques of examina- 
tion, mediation and reference to established precedent be 
employed to resolve disagreements in connection with 
the determination of designated employees and to assist 
in what will be initially an extensive task. 


19. That permanent lists of designated employees for 
each bargaining unit be filed with the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board. 

20. That the Public Service Staff Relations Board 
establish appropriate processes for ensuring that the 
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lists of positions and incumbents are kept up to date and 
for dealing with proposed amendments in the lists sub- 
mitted to it by the employer or the bargaining agents 
concerned. 
21. That the incumbents of the designated positions be 
informed by the Public Service Staff Relations Board of 
their obligation under the Act with special reference to 
the penalties for unlawful activity. 
22. That the processes referred to in Recommendation 
20 distinguish among proposals which involve a change 
in incumbent, a new position comparable to a position 
previously designated, and a position in respect of which 
the employer cannot rely on a precedent. 
PROSECUTION OF OFFENCES UNDER THE ACT 

During the course of the hearings and deliberations of 
this Committee the largest outbreak of unlawful strike 
activity in the eight-year history of the legislation took 
place. Between October 1974 and September 1975, the Trea- 
sury Board sought consent from the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, as required by the provisions of Section 
106 of the Act, to prosecute some 2,300 employees in 6 
bargaining units for unlawful strike activity before the 
courts. Approximately 940 of these were alleged to be 
designated employees. Insofar as we can ascertain, in most 
cases where consent has been granted, the employer has 
initiated prosecutions in the courts. The judicial process 
has proven to be cumbersome and expensive, and the court 
decisions lacked uniformity. 


The present two-stage process with its substantial costs, 
delays, fragmented administration, absence of precedents, 
and inconsistent penalties has led all parties to agree that 
the present system for dealing with unlawful activity is 
not working well and is inappropriate. 


At first it was suggested that all prosecutions should be 
taken directly to the courts, thereby increasing the number 
of forums and simultaneous hearings. Arguments opposing 
this suggestion pointed to: judges unfamiliar with the 
public service and the relevant statutes, lawyers with 
insufficient time to prepare for such a mass of separate 
actions, an inability to group respondents or to make pro- 
cedural arrangements on a national basis, and the lack of 
precedent or deterrent value. 


In the context of this analysis, Mr. Finkelman suggested 
that allegations of unlawful activities by designated 
employees be heard by the Board and that those of non- 
designated employees be heard by the courts after consent 
is obtained. 


This led to a proposal carefully considered but not 
accepted by the Committee which suggested that in cases 
of unlawful activities by designated employees, the 
employer should have three alternatives: 

(a) To impose discipline, subject to the review by the 
Board of the appropriateness of the discipline, or its 
extent, through the grievance procedure. 

(b) To seek remedial action by application to the 
Board, the Board to be empowered to impose a mone- 
tary penalty or to direct that disciplinary action be 
taken against the employee. 

(c) To seek consent to prosecute an employee in the 
courts, the Board to be empowered to substitute for 


consent, on its own initiative or on request of an 
employee, a penalty or a direction that disciplinary 
action be taken in accordance with option (b). 


Under this proposal, the employer would be entitled to 
resort to only one of these alternatives with respect to an 
employee involved in any one offence. On its face, this 
model appears to allow the employer complete freedom in 
the selection of the alternative, in that, theoretically all 
offences could still give rise to consent to prosecute pro- 
ceedings and determination by the courts. 


The existing consent to prosecute proceedings is one of 
the main characteristics of the present process and has 
been found to be cumbersome. 


Your Committee believes that what is required is a 
procedure that reduces reliance on “consent proceedings” 
and on the courts. To achieve this objective, your Commit- 
tee concludes that the statute should identify three proce- 
dural options for dealing with unlawful activity: 


(i) Disciplinary action by the employer, reviewable 
through the grievance process and adjudication. 


(ii) Prosecution of an offence before the Public Ser- 
vice Staff Relations Board, and disposition of the case 
by the Board. 


(iii) Prosecution of an offence in the courts and dispo- 
sition of the case by the courts. 


Your Committee is convinced that minor infractions of 
the statute should be dealt with directly by the employer, 
that is, utilization of the traditional authority of the 
employer to deal with employee misconduct. If the employ- 
er’s imposition of penalties is fair, the basic objective of 
deterring future unlawful activity will be served. In the 
view of your Committee, in other cases of unlawful activ- 
ity, the Public Service Staff Relations Board should be 
provided with the necessary authority to deal with any 
infraction of the legislation. Resort to the courts should be 
limited to those cases considered to be serious offences. 


With respect to those classes of action which we believe 
should continue to be subject to prosecution in the courts, 
the question arises as to whether prosecution should be 
dependent upon the consent of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board. In this matter, we were persuaded by 
evidence presented to us by the Board’s Chairman, Mr. 
Finkelman, who in addition to his experience in the 
administration of his section of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act, was both architect and administrator of 
similar provisions of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. In 
a submission made to us on June 5, 1975, Mr. Finkelman 
reflected on his reluctance to recommend removal of the 
“consent to prosecute provisions” of the Act. 


“One of the reasons for my hesitation is that such an 
approach would represent a sharp departure from a 
pattern that prevails in the legislation applicable to 
the private sector in most jurisdictions in Canada. 
Even if we were to conclude that such a requirement 
had outlived its usefulness in industrial relations gen- 
erally, I believe the elimination of the requirement 
insofar as it relates to employees in the federal Public 
Service alone would open the door to a charge that 
such employees were being discriminated against, par- 
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ticularly so since in the public sector, the employer is 
both employer and government.” 


To achieve the general aim of limiting the involvement 
of the courts and placing greater emphasis for this respon- 
sibility on the parties concerned and on the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, you Committee recommends: 

23. That three procedural remedies be available for 
dealing with unlawful actions: 

(i) Disciplinary action by the employer, reviewable 

through the grievance process and adjudication. 

(ii) Prosecution of an offence before the Public Ser- 

vice Staff Relations Board, and disposition of the case 

by the Public Service Staff Relations Board. 

(iii) Prosecution of an offence in the courts after 

obtaining consent to prosecute from the Public Service 

Staff Relations Board and disposition of the case by 

the courts. 

24. That the statute provide a schedule of offences and 
penalties applicable to the class of offence. 


MAXIMUM PENALTIES FOR UNLAWFUL ACTIVITY 


Your Committee has identified the following classes of 
actions which, under the present Act, are unlawful. These 
are: 

(a) Declaration, authorization or incitement of unlaw- 
ful strike. 

(b) Discrimination against employees or employee 
organizations prohibited under the Act. 

(c) Participation of employees in an unlawful strike. 
(d) Intimidation of employees. 

(e) Other prohibited acts by unions, employers or 
representatives thereof. 


Having identified the nature of the offences your Com- 
mittee constructed a schedule of penalties suitable to the 
infraction. Your Committee further decided that if the 
offence involves designated employees, it should in what- 
ever class it falls, be regarded as more serious and should 
therefore attract more severe penalties than similar 
offences which do not involve designated employees. 


Our recommendations with respect to the classes of 
offences which should be identified in the Act, the proce- 
dural options which should be available to the injured 
party in prosecuting an alleged offence, and the maximum 
penalties which the act should prescribe for each offence, 
are set out below. In determining the scale of the max- 
imum penalty which should apply, your Committee 
reviewed and utilized those provided in Section 190 of Part 
V of the Canada Labour Code (which of course does not 
contain references to designated employees). With respect 
to offences which did not involve designated employees, 
our recommendations adhere generally to those established 
by the Code. However, we have recommended that the 
maximum penalties, where the infractions involve desig- 
nated employees or interfere with the performance of 
duties by designated employees, be at least double those 
imposed against non-designated employees. 


So that unlawful activity may be dealt with more effec- 
tively, your Committee recommends: 


25. That unlawful offences under the Act be dealt with 
by identifying the party, the nature of the illegal activ- 


ity, the available option and the forum before which the 
hearing would take place, and also the maximum penal- 
ties for each unlawful activity. (See Schedule 1) 


Your Committee heard references on the practices which 
secure the termination of unlawful activity in exchange 
for a waiver of prosecution or disciplinary action. How- 
ever, your Committee deplores such agreements where 
services affecting the safety or security of the public have 
been interrupted by an unlawful strike or lockout and 
therefore recommends: 


26. That where “designated employees” have interrupt- 
ed or impaired services by an unlawful strike or there 
has been an unlawful lockout and no action has been 
initiated by the employer or bargaining agent against the 
contravening parties, then a Special Commissioner 
whose office shall be independent should be empowered 
to initiate legal proceedings. 


27. That the Special Commissioner’s authority to ini- 
tiate proceedings be limited to the period beginning 15 
days after the date of the alleged contravention, and 
terminating 45 days later. 


28. That the Special Commissioner should not be able 
to initiate any action against any person if a proceeding 
in respect to that offence has already been initiated. 


In its consideration of the deterrent effect of fines on 
unlawful activity, your Committee recognized the difficul- 
ty associated with the concept of a fine which is imposed 
on the Government as employer. To constitute a deterrent, 
a fine must have the effect of penalizing the offender. In 
the case of the Government as employer, the financial 
impact of a penalty would be significant. Moreover the 
Government, in its role as custodian of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, simply removes the money from one pocket 
and puts it into another. The solution to this problem, in 
the opinion of your Committee, is to convert the nominal 
economic penalty into a real political penalty by applying 
the technique now provided in the Act (Section 21) for the 
enforcement of an order of the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Board, that is, by tabling a report of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board in Parliament. 


Your Committee also concludes that in cases of unlawful 
activity it would be useful to identify in the reference, in 
the case of the employer, where appropriate, the offending 
department or agency; and in the case of the union, where 
appropriate, the offending local. 

Your Committee therefore recommends: 

29. That fines levied by the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Board on employees, or officials of the employer, or 
on a bargaining agent, be recoverable if necessary by an 
order of the court. 


30. That where the employer is in contravention, the 
Public Service Staff Relations Board should be required 
to provide the Minister through whom it reports to 
Parliament, with a description of the offence, and the 
Minister should be required to table the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board’s report in Parliament within a 
prescribed period. 

31. That where the action has been taken in the case of 
the employer by a department or agency, or in the case of 
a bargaining agent by a component, division or local of 
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the bargaining agent, the department, agency, compo- 
nent, division or local should be identified. 


Your Committee also concludes that the additional 
remedy of issuing cease and desist orders be attached to 
the declaration of unlawful strike presently provided by 
statute at Section 103 of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Act. The Public Service Staff Relations Board now has the 
authority, upon application, to find that certain activities 
constitute an unlawful strike. This procedure should be 
expanded, in accordance with Mr. Finkelman’s recommen- 
dation, to include unlawful lockout. Because there is no 
remedy attached to the present procedure which is merely 
declaratory, your Committee recommends: 


32. That the Public Service Staff Relations Board, upon 
application, and when it finds that there is an unlawful 
strike or lockout, be empowered to issue a cease and 
desist order in all cases of violation. 

33. That such order be filed in court and entered in the 
same manner as a judgment and be enforceable as such. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Under the present statute, classification standards are 
established unilaterally by the employer, although the 
employer consults with the interested bargaining agent 
before implementation and before undertaking changes. 
Evidence presented to your Committee by the Treasury 
Board and the bargaining agents was divergent in relation 
to the effectiveness of the consultative process. In his 
original recommendations, Mr. Finkelman concluded that 
“it is not feasible to make classification bargainable at this 
time’. Instead he recommended a formalized consultation 
process and mediation as a first step to eventual negotia- 
tion. However, after reviewing the evidence presented to 
your Committee, which indicated that the unions were 
prepared to negotiate classification standards outside the 
normal process of collective bargaining, Mr. Finkelman, in 
subsequent representations to your Committee, proposed 
that classification should be bargainable as follows: 


(a) in the context of a separate bargaining cycle corre- 
sponding to the proposed consultation cycle: and as 
well 
(b) in an ordinary round of negotiations where pro- 
posals for a revision in the relevant classification 
standard were included in the demands of the bargain- 
ing agent. 
Conciliation boards would be prohibited from dealing with 
references relating to the revision of a classification stand- 
ard. However, all classification disputes would be referable 
to arbitration, whether they arose in the context of ordi- 
nary bargaining or “separate cycle” bargaining. Resort to 
strike or lockout to resolve classification disputes would be 
prohibited. Mr. Finkelman also endorses proposals made 
by the Public Service Alliance for the arbitration of dis- 
putes arising out of the negotiation of a new or revised 
classification standard on a “sequential” basis. This can be 
done by identifying the chronological order of the develop- 
ment or redevelopment of a standard, identifying the 
sequence of decision points which occur in this process, 
and providing for reference to arbitration of disputes aris- 
ing at any of the decision points. 


Though he accepted the view of the bargaining agents 
that the legislation should be amended to provide for 
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bargaining on classification standards “at this time’, Mr. 
Finkelman was insistent that a break-in period of “sys- 
tematic consultation” with recourse to mediation should be 
imposed by law. The parties, including the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, required this time to accustom 
themselves to the process before eventually engaging in 
the negotiation and arbitration of classification standards. 


During the course of our examination of the extension of 
the scope of bargaining to include classification standards, 
and our evaluation of Mr. Finkelman’s recommendations 
and of the representations made to us on this subject by 
the several bargaining agents and the Treasury Board, 
your Committee participated in the evolution of a “model” 
which drew its inspiration from many sources. In our view, 
an approach to the problem has been devised which, to 
some extent may have reduced the employer’s apprehen- 
sion on the one hand and on the other attracted widespread 
support from bargaining agents, who in their initial propo- 
sitions had not come to grips fully with the complexity of 
the undertaking. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the law should 
provide for some extension of the scope of bargaining so as 
to include classification standards, and recommends as 
follows: 


34. That, having regard to the established jurisdiction 
of bargaining agents in the Public Service, bargaining 
classification standards be interpreted to mean the 
determination of the relative worth of jobs within an 
occupational group. 


35. That provision be made in the law for the bargain- 
ing of classification standards following the three-year 
period after promulgation. 


36. That collective agreements incorporating classifica- 
tion standards be treated as “special agreements having 
their own duration”. 


37. That in accordance with regulations made by the 
Public Service Staff Relations Board, disputes arising in 
negotiations and involving the development or redeve- 
lopment of a classification standard be subject to refer- 
ence to and arbitration by the Board. 


38. That the provisions of the Act relating to the 
appointment of conciliation boards or conciliators not 
apply in cases of disputes arising out of the negotiations 
of classification standards, but that the Board be empow- 
ered to appoint a mediator. 

39. That resort to strike or lockout to resolve classifica- 
tion disputes be prohibited. 

40. That arbitration of the pay plan attached to a 
classification standard be dealt with by the Public Ser- 
vice Staff Relations Board only with the consent of both 
parties. 


The bargaining agents all supported the view that 
adjudication should be broadened to include classification 
grievances. This proposal was concurred in by representa- 
tives of Treasury Board. Your Committee therefore 
recommends: 

41. That classification grievances which are not 
resolved in the grievance process should be referrable to 
adjudication. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE AND LONG-TERM 
LAYOFF 


Modernization, technological change and economic 
adjustment to the market, or indeed any significant 
modification in the way in which goods are produced and 
distributed or services provided may seriously affect the 
terms and conditions of employment and the security of 
employees. The computer revolution and advances in 
transportation technology, agriculture or health are all 
obvious examples. Currently in the Public Service the 
automation of mail sorting is the largest and most evident 
example of “technological change” which may have a seri- 
ous impact on the employees involved. 


In April 1974, the Post Office dispute on technological 
change erupted into an unlawful strike which was resolved 
by an informal agreement. Your Committee heard several 
briefs from bargaining agents, especially from the postal 
unions, demanding that the impact of technological change 
on terms and conditions of employment be made 
negotiable. 


Historically, employers have had the right to terminate 
an individual’s employment temporarily or permanently, 
or to employ him in a less attractive position. The Report of 
the Task Force on Labour Relations (1968) whose studies and 
report preceded the revision of the federal labour law in 
1971, used the term “industrial conversion” to emphasize 
the way in which any modification or modernization of 
industry can threaten the security of employees. In its 
report, the Task Force wrote: 

“The term industrial conversion embraces all major 
changes that may have a permanent disruptive effect 
on the employment relationship. It covers far more 
than technological change or automation, since these 
are only one set of forces at work leading to such 
disruption... 


Industrial conversion has a vital part to play ina 
dynamic growing economy. Change is essential to 
society and to individual enterprises. To society, 
change is the key to the increased productivity neces- 
sary to meet latent public needs and unsatisfied 
desires... 


But industrial conversion is not without cost to those 
caught in its path. There is no evidence to suggest that 
change in general produces a net reduction in employ- 
ment; but it is the cause of worker displacement and 
on-the-job disruption. The costs for those adversely 
affected can be great, and to them it is of little comfort 
that society as a whole, their employer, and even their 
fellow workers may benefit from the change. They 
want to know that is going to be done to protect them.” 


When the Federal Labour Code was modified in 1971, the 
statute imposed an obligation on employers to give notice 
and to re-negotiate “terms and conditions, or security of 
employment” when a significant number of employees 
would be affected by the “technological change”. 


In his Supplementary Observations and Recommendations 
Mr. Finkelman wrote: 


> 


“In a public service where units are service-wide and 
very large, the question arises what would be a signifi- 
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cant number of employees in any particular circum- 
stances? Under the Code, the power to make regula- 
tions specifying the number of employees or the 
method of determining the number of employees to be 
deemed to be “significant” for the purposes of the 
technological provisions of the Code is vested in the 
Governor in Council on the recommendation of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. In short, the legisla- 
tion recognizes that there is a “political” element 
involved. If the same formula were applicable in the 
public sector, should the political consideration be left 
to the Governor in Council, in effect the employer, or 
should it be vested exclusively in the reconstituted 
Public Service Staff Relations Board?” 


With respect to the provisions of the Labour Code which 
relate to the right of employees to strike where their 
interests are threatened by technological change, Mr. Fin- 
kelman wrote: 


... the Code provisions contemplate that a collective 
agreement can be reopened during its lifetime and the 
union can resort to a strike if it cannot reach satisfac- 
tory agreement through negotiation with the employ- 
er. Whatever the merits or otherwise of the provisions 
of the Code in respect of the private sector, they 
would, if applied to the public sector, expand the 
opportunity for legal strike action and thereby 
increase the threat of deprivation of public services. 


During the period in which representations were being 
made to your Committee on this subject by Mr. Finkelman, 
there was a dispute over technological change between the 
Treasury Board Secretariat and the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers. The parties eventually agreed that any 
dispute arising out of the impact of technological change 
on employees in the bargaining unit during the term of the 
collective agreement would be dealt with by reference to a 
Special Arbitration Tribunal established by the Chairman 
of the Public Service Staff Relations Board. The award of 
the tribunal would be final and binding on the parties. The 
capacity of the employer to implement change is inhibited 
only by the prescribed period of notice. In effect, events 
overtook both the existing legislation and the work of your 
Committee. 


Your Committee concluded that unless there is a capaci- 
ty to establish duration dates that make sense in relation 
to the issues negotiated, the agreements or awards might 
well prove exercises in futility because they might lapse 
before their purposes were achieved. For example, we were 
advised that the conversion of manned lighthouses to auto- 
mated lights is taking five years. While it may be desirable 
for the law to stipulate that these special agreements 
should be read and interpreted in the context of the opera- 
tive collective agreement, except where their provisions 
conflict with or supersede a provision of the ordinary 
collective agreement, the parties or the arbitrator must 
have the capacity to establish an appropriate duration. 
However, we would also suggest that, if the law is to 
provide for “special agreements” of long duration in cir- 
cumstances where that appears appropriate, it would prob- 
ably need to provide as well for a “re-opener” mechanism, 
on application of one of the parties to the Board, to order 
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renegotiation after a prescribed period of time where cir- 
cumstances so warrant. 


Another problem faced by your Committee involved the 
question of whether or not the employer should be relieved 
of the responsibility to give notice if, in the employer’s 
judgment, the provisions of the collective agreement 
already provide appropriate protection. We conclude that 
the answer is “No”. Notice should be provided in all cases 
of technological change, defined as we recommend. If ade- 
quate notice has been provided prior to or during negotia- 
tions, or if the employer asserts and the union agrees that 
no new or different forms of protection are needed to 
protect the particular situation, the matter could be dis- 
posed of without negotiation. However, in the absence of 
initial agreement on the matter, negotiations should take 
place and in the course of time would be followed by a 
special agreement or by impasse and arbitration. In our 
judgment, such an approach will provide a workable proce- 
dural link between protections provided in the ordinary 
collective agreement and additional or special protections 
which may be necessary to deal with a particular area of 
change. 


With respect to the present involvement of the Public 
Service Commission in the area of technological change, 
and its existing jurisdiction over lay-off, recall and reas- 
signment, the Finkelman proposals would transfer author- 
ity for lay-off from the Commission to the Treasury Board 
and permit lay-off to be bargained and arbitrated. How- 
ever, recall (i.e. the placement of lay-offs in vacant posi- 
tions) would be left to the Commission, subject to what- 
ever preferences might be established by statute. The 
relationship between the Public Service Employment Act 
and the Public Service Staff Relations Act, in this matter, 
will form part of the review contemplated in Recommenda- 
tions 1, 2 and 3. 


In relation to long-term lay-off, the Finkelman recom- 
mendations are consistent with and constitute an inherent 
dimension of our recommendations. These recommenda- 
tions are not applicable to temporary “off-duty” status 
where there is no loss of job security or need for reappoint- 
ment. Your Committee supports the concept recognized by 
all parties in the various collective agreements of “entitle- 
ment to pay for services rendered”. 


Your Committee recommends: 


42. That changes in technology, operations, organiza- 
tion or any other dimension of the structure or character 
of the employer’s resources to provide service to the 
public be recognized as a prerogative of the employer. 

43. That the employer be obliged to bargain the impact 
of adverse changes on employees which may occur as a 
consequence of the employer’s actions referred to in 
Recommendation 42 above, including the advance notice 
of such changes and the details to accompany the notice. 

44. That the Public Service Staff Relations Board have 
the authority and responsibility to provide for a media- 
tor to assist the parties where there are differences. 

45. That the Public Service Staff Relations Board be 
empowered to arbitrate or to establish an arbitration 
tribunal to arbitrate unresolved disputes arising out of 
negotiations undertaken to deal with technological 
change. 


46. That resort to strike or lockout to resolve techno- 
logical change disputes be prohibited. 


47. That the statute prohibit the employer from laying 
off an employee during the period of notice recommend- 
ed in Recommendation 43 above, and that the parties be 
empowered to negotiate, and the arbitrator to establish 
where relevant, the compensation to be paid to 
employees whose job security will be or has been 
adversely affected by the changes. 


48. That any agreement reached or arbitration award 
made as a result of negotiations involving technological 
change be treated under the law as a “special agreement” 
(or award) superseding the provisions and term of the 
ordinary collective agreement entered into by the parties 
and operative for such period as may be prescribed in the 
special agreement or award. 


THE ROLE OF PAY RESEARCH IN COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


The desirability of the compilation and availability of 
precise, independent data on compensation and other con- 
ditions of employment outside the Public Service which 
can be used at the negotiation table is accepted by all. 
Nevertheless it remains necessary to distinguish between 
the general concept and any specific application of this 
concept in the context of negotiations and arbitration. 
Most witnesses acknowledged the good work of the Pay 
Research Bureau, but a number of important questions 
were raised: 


(a) Should the Pay Research Bureau be detached from 
the Public Service Staff Relations Board? 

(b) Can the existing reports of the Bureau be made 
available to bargaining agents in other public service 
jurisdictions, and the private sector as they are now 
generally available to employers in these jurisdic- 
tions? 

(c) Should the Bureau expand its survey activities 
into occupational areas not required by the federal 
Public Service? 


(d) Should the Pay Research Bureau or other agency 
undertake research in the criteria enunciated under 
Section 68 of the PSSRA? 


Neither the Director of the Pay Research Bureau nor Mr. 
Finkelman favoured detaching the Bureau from the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board at this time. Both anticipat- 
ed a changing and expanding (more “national”) role for 
the Bureau but stressed the need for time during which the 
role would evolve and also time for the interested parties, 
both within and outside the Public Service, to work out the 
necessary details. Evidence given by the Director of the 
Bureau suggests that most of the participating employers 
would not object to the release of Pay Research Bureau 
reports to bargaining agents in the public sector. A letter 
received by your Committee from the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association indicated the Association’s willingness 
to support wider distribution of Pay Research Bureau 
reports in the public sector. 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce and the Toronto Board of Trade, 
the Canadian Labour Congress and the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees all supported the Bureau’s present sur- 
veys and reports, the idea of expanding the bureau’s area 
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of research and wider distribution of its reports to all areas 
of collective bargaining where disputes are resolved by 
arbitration, (essentially the public sector). 


Representations were made urging action which would 
enshrine the principle of “fair comparison” and which 
would place a statutory obligation on the employer, and on 
the Public Service Staff Relations Board in its role as 
arbitrator, to establish terms and conditions of employ- 
ment comparable to those paid in Canada by “good 
employers”. Some witnesses saw this kind of statutory 
commitment as a guarantee which would be granted to 
Public Service employees in exchange for withdrawal of 
the right to strike. 


The principle of fair comparison with good employers in 
the private sector would provide public servants with total 
incomes, benefits and working conditions equivalent to 
those provided by jointly selected good employers. 


In its examination of this principle your Committee 
noted that if there is merit in the principle, it is in the 
potential effect on reducing the power struggle inherent in 
the adversary process. Your Committee rejected the notion 
of using this principle as the basis of a model of compulso- 
ry arbitration and the removal of the right to strike. 


After lengthy consideration, your Committee observed 
that the principle of fair comparison shifts the power 
struggle from specific wage issues to disputes over the 
“good employers” to be jointly selected. The unions’ inter- 
est in selection would be toward the “best employer”, 
while the Government’s position would be toward the 
average employer. The Government, as employer, it is 
argued, would base its posture on the idea that anything 
more would be both inflationary and unfair to the Canadi- 
an taxpayer. It was also noted that the Government, as 
employer, believes that its present pay policy results in 
equitable pay scales, benefits and job security. The 
employer’s substantiation of this is its ability to attract 
and retain the employees it requires. These factors as well 
as productivity, profitability and regional disparities 
would need to be recognized in any definition of good 
employer. 


Your Committee concludes that although opposing posi- 
tions are inherent in the fair comparison model, such a 
model may be useful in contributing to a more cooperative 
mood between the parties based on fair treatment and 
communication. Albeit that a change in collective bargain- 
ing style cannot be legislated, your Committee concludes 
that mechanisms such as communication and pay research 
techniques which assist in the resolution of disputes 
should be improved and enhanced. 


Development of a climate of trust and confidence 
requires effort, time, information, and a willingness to 
communicate. We applaud the efforts which have been 
made in the Public Service to establish and facilitate the 
work of Labour Management Committees and we recom- 
mend that more resources be committed by both parties to 
extend the coverage of these committees and to make them 
more effective. We support the continuing work of the 
National Joint Council and its impressive record of accom- 
plishment in dealing with service-wide issues. We are 
encouraged by the work of the Advisory Committee on Pay 
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Research, but were discouraged to learn that some of the 
bargaining agents in the Public Service system have 
refused to participate in the Advisory Committee and by 
so doing have neither contributed to nor profited from the 
Bureau’s research. Evidence given to your Committee by 
the Director-General of the Bureau indicates that the 
Advisory Committee, composed of representatives of the 
employer and bargaining agents, provides a satisfactory 
structure for determining the Bureau’s program and 
balancing program priorities. Technical problems arising 
in connection with surveys which relate to particular 
negotiations are dealt with in sub-committees whose mem- 
bership is determined by the particular survey activity 
under consideration. We urge the involvement of all of the 
parties to collective bargaining in planning the Bureau’s 
research program and utilizing data procured in its 
surveys. 


The Pay Research Bureau, including the Bureau’s Advi- 
sory Committee which assists it in planning its programs 
and reporting priorities, is a very important part of the 
communication system established by the employer and 
bargaining agents in the Public Service and can play a 
most important role in reducing the areas of difference. We 
support the strengthening of the Advisory Committee and 
greater utilization of it by the parties. 


These positive attributes of employer-employee relations 
in the Public Service, which reduce rather than increase 
tensions, have not been emphasized as much as they should 
have been. We urge the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board to use its influence and its prestige both to publicize 
what has been accomplished and to encourage and develop 
better systems of communication amongst the parties with 
a view to blunting the sharper edges of the adversary 
relationship wherever possible. 


If this approach were to be taken, we believe some of the 
posturing which has characterized both initial demands 
and counter-offers—posturing which tends to mislead both 
employees and the public—might be reduced and bargain- 
ing in good faith facilitated. If more attention were paid 
and more acceptance given to the data of the Pay Research 
Bureau, similar improvements could be made. Accordingly, 
we recommend 


49. That the purpose of the Pay Research Bureau con- 
tinue to be that of supporting the collective bargaining 
process, to assist in the resolution of employer-employee 
disputes in the Public Service of Canada, and where 
appropriate to provide data to assist the collective bar- 
gaining process generally in the public sector. 


50. That the independent character of the Pay 
Research Bureau which has always been operationally 
independent of the government, the employer and the 
bargaining agents in the Public Service of Canada, con- 
tinue to be maintained under the administrative control 
of the Public Service Staff Relations Board. 


51. That the Advisory Committee on Pay Research 
established to assist the Pay Research Bureau in the 
determination of program priorities and methods contin- 
ue in this role and that the Board encourage the involve- 
ment of all Public Service bargaining agents and all 
Public Service employers in the work of the Committee 
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with a view to widening the support which the Bureau 
provides to the collective bargaining process. 

52. That the Pay Research Bureau’s activities, 
methodology and information receive greater publicity 
so that its value and importance may receive wider 
recognition from employees in the Public Service of 
Canada as well as from the general public, therby 
influencing the collective bargaining process and assist- 
ing in the resolution of employer-employee disputes. 

53. That wherever possible and without detracting 
from its primary purpose, the Pay Research Bureau be 
encouraged to make available its reports for public 
distribution. 

54. That the Pay Research Bureau be empowered to 
cooperate with similar agencies in other jurisdictions in 
Canada towards the most efficient and effective gather- 
ing, presentation and distribution of employment data. 
(This recommendation recognizes the necessity of close 
collaboration with other jurisdictions to ensure that 
mutual needs are met, methodologies are aligned and 
that the cost of expanded activities and or additional 
resources are recoverable or payable. The Committee is 
hopeful that such expanded activity could take place 
over time if in fact this is what governments, employers 
and bargaining agents desire). 

55. That, in order to achieve the aim of the above 
recommendations, the Public Service Staff Relations Act 
provide for a Pay Research Bureau, subject to the direc- 
tion and regulation of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board, to collect, analyze, present and make available 
data relating to terms and conditions of employment and 
related matters in public and private employment. 

56. That, recognizing the complexity of the issues faced 
by the Public Service Staff Relations Board in the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities including the rendering of 
arbitration awards within the terms of reference estab- 
lished by Section 68 of the Public Service Staff Relations 
Act, the Public Service Staff Relations Board be 
encouraged to undertake to improve the arbitration 
process. 


MANAGERIAL AND CONFIDENTIAL EXCLUSIONS 


This is an issue upon which there was division between 
the representatives of the employer and of the employee 
associations. Your Committee heard two main opposing 
arguments: 


(a) That many exclusions were unnecessary and 
designed to reduce the strength of bargaining agents; 
and 

(b) That the employer’s capacity to manage the service 
efficiently was seriously compromised by the restrict- 
ed size of its “management team”. 


Your Committee believes that if collective bargaining is 
to work it is essential that each side in the relationship 
have proper representation, and that the law and its 
administrators must ensure that individuals are not caught 
in circumstances which generate significant conflicts of 
interest. 


Your Committee concludes that persons exercising effec- 
tive control over employees, especially in relation to other 
persons who are members of a bargaining unit, should be 
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properly identified as management and should be excluded 
from bargaining units and from membership in unions 
which represent employees as bargaining agents. 

Your Committee, to give expression to its conclusions 
with respect to the central issue of where, in the widely 
varied operational environments of the Public Service, the 
line between “employee” and “management” should be 
drawn, recommends: 

57. That the paragraph of the Act which defines “per- 
son employed in a managerial or confidential capacity” 
be amended to read as follows: 

“persons employed in a managerial or confidential 

capacity” means any person who 

(a) Is employed in a position confidential to the 

Governor General, a Minister of the Crown, a judge 

of the Supreme or Federal Court of Canada, the 

deputy head of a department or the chief executive 
officer of any other portion of the Public Service; 

(b) Is employed as a legal officer in the Department 

of Justice; 

(c) Is employed as an officer or employee on the 

payroll of the Treasury Board; 

(d) Is directly involved on behalf of the Public 

Service Commission in a formal process of 
(i) Appointments 
(ii) Consultation, or 
(iii) Redress 

prescribed by or under the Public Service Employ- 

ment Act; 

(e) Effectively participates in the determination of 

government policies or programs, or participates in 

the approval of plans of organization; 

(f) exercises effective control over employees; 

(g) (i) Is directly involved on behalf of the employer 
in the process of collective bargaining or consulta- 
tion prescribed by this Act or exercises appointing 
authority on behalf of the employer; or 
(ii) Is primarily engaged in the administration of 
personnel policies or programs other than a person 
whose duties are of a routine or clerical nature; 


(h) Is primarily engaged in the administration of 
personnel policies or (e), (f) or (g) are directly 
accountable in respect of the duties described in 
such sub-paragraphs; or 
(i) Is engaged in confidential duties under the 
exclusive direction and control of a person or per- 
sons identified in sub-paragraphs (b), (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g) or (h), other than a person in a support 
capacity whose confidential duties relate solely to 
the processing of grievances at the first level in the 
grievance procedure established under this Act, 
and includes any other person who, in the opinion of 
the Board, should not be included in a bargaining unit 
by reason of a conflict between his duties and respon- 
sibilities to the employer and any interest he might 
have as a member of a bargaining unit. 


INCOMPETENCE AND INCAPACITY AND DISCIPLI- 
NARY ACTION 


Evidence submitted to your Committee reflected the 
difficulty in drawing the line between behaviour requiring 
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disciplinary action and involuntary infractions which may 
be traced to incompetence or incapacity. The 1967 legisla- 
tion divides the third party involvement in these matters 
between the Public Service Employment Act and the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act. The authority of the 
Public Service Commission under the Public Service 
Employment Act relates to circumstances where the 
employer proposes to release or demote an employee for 
incompetence or incapacity. The authority of adjudicators 
under the Public Service Staff Relations Act applies to 
disciplinary action. 


This overlap has led to a variety of legal arguments 
respecting the jurisdiction of the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act and the Public Service Staff Relations Act in a 
particular case. Moreover, there is confusion as to the 
procedure to be followed by management. In their appear- 
ances before your Committee, the bargaining agents 
sought the elimination of this divided authority by bring- 
ing releases for incompetence and incapacity within the 
jurisdiction of the Public Service Staff Relations Board. 


Your Committee has studied the problem and supports 
the elimination of this divided authority, but recognizes 
that this consolidation should not interfere with the Public 
Service Commission’s appointing authority. 


We therefore recommend that: 


58. Where the action of the employer results or will 
result in the termination of employment of an employee 
from a position in the Public Service, and the reasons 
alleged by the employer are misconduct, abandonment of 
position, incompetence or incapacity, the employee 
should be entitled to grieve the termination action. 


59. Where the employee’s grievance has not been dealt 
with to his satisfaction at the final level, he should be 
able to refer it to the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board for adjudication. 


60. The adjudicator should be empowered to rescind 
the termination where he upholds the employee’s griev- 
ance, or substitute other action if the employer’s action 
was not well-founded but he should not be empowered to 
recommend or effect an alternate appointment. 


61. The Public Service Commission should on request 
reappraise every employee whose employment in a posi- 
tion in the Public Service has been involuntarily ter- 
minated to assess whether the employee is suitable for 
appointment to another position. 

62. An employee found suitable for appointment fol- 
lowing re-appraisal should be entitled to have his name 
entered on any appropriate eligibility list and for a 
period of time (e.g. one year) enter closed competitions. 

63. Where the employee is appointed within the period 
referred to in Recommendation 62 above, ordinary rules 
of continuity of employment should apply to him. 

64. None of the procedures referred to above involving 
redress of grievance and opportunity for re-employment 
should apply to an employee who is offered and accepts 
another position in lieu of termination. 


UNION VOTING PROCEDURES 


Union voting procedures, particularly strike and ratifica- 
tion votes, have received considerable attention. The 
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present Public Service Staff Relations Act is silent with 
respect to the conduct of votes by bargaining agents. 


The Ontario Labour Relations Act (Section 63) places an 
obligation on unions conducting a strike or ratification 
vote to ensure that “ballots are cast in such a manner that 
the person expressing his choice cannot be identified with 
the choice expressed”. The Ontario Act does not protect the 
rights of all members of the bargaining unit to vote. 

Your Committee recommends: 

65. That where a bargaining agent conducts a strike 
vote, or submits a proposal for a collective agreement to 
its membership for approval, 

(a) The vote should be carried out by secret ballot in 

accordance with procedures prescribed by regulations 

of the Public Service Staff Relations Board; and 

(b) A breach of the regulations of the Board in this 

respect should constitute a contravention of the Act, 

and the union or persons concerned should be subject 
to the appropriate penalties; 

66. That where a bargaining agent conducts a strike 
vote or submits a proposal for a collective agreement to 
the members of the unit for ratification, every member 
of the unit should be entitled to vote, and any act by a 
union or union official, or any other person, to prevent a 
member of the bargaining unit from voting should con- 
stitute an offence under the Act. 


Recent events have also aroused great public concern 
with respect to the role of conciliation boards and their 
reports in the resolution of strikes in the Public Service. 
We have considered at length how to ensure that the 
contribution which a conciliation board makes might be 
enhanced. A conciliation board report, whether it is unani- 
mous, a report of a majority of the board, or a report of its 
chairman, contributes to a settlement. 


Your Committee recognizes that, following the publica- 
tion of a conciliation board’s findings, the employer may 
make an offer which is an improvement over the concilia- 
tion report. 


The question facing your Committee in relation to the 
issue was whether or not the statute should require a 
conciliation board report to be placed before the members 
of a bargaining unit for approval or rejection, and, if so, 
when. Your Committee recognizes this as a problem but 
was not able to agree on an acceptable solution. 


CASUAL EMPLOYEES 


Government departments and agencies engage casual 
employees to help meet work fluctuations, for special 
short-term projects, as replacements for employees on 
leave or training, for seasonal requirements, and for other 
similar purposes. Presently, casuals are appointed by the 
Public Service Commission and are covered by the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act after six months of employ- 
ment. Up to six months, casual employees’ terms and con- 
ditions of employment are governed by Regulations made 
pursuant to the Financial Administration Act. On the 
whole, the benefits and the protections of the Regulations 
are not as generous as those provided by collective 
agreements. 
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In 1969 the Treasury Board directed departments to 
extend to casual employees the benefits of collective agree- 
ments from the first day of employment where it is known 
that the period of employment will exceed six months. 


The bargaining agents in their representations to your 
Committee opposed the six month exclusion from the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act. Mr. Finkelman initially 
proposed a reduction to 120 days in any continuous period 
of 12 months and that students hired during their school 
vacation period be excluded from collective bargaining. 
Following representations by the Public Service Commis- 
sion respecting the appointment process concerning casu- 
als, Mr. Finkelman revised his recommendation from 120 
days to 60 days. 


Your Committee concludes that there is a continuing 
need in the Public Service of Canada for persons to dis- 
charge temporary duties of indefinite duration. What is 
left to determine is the status of casual employees; the 
method of termination of employment and their terms and 
conditions of employment. 


Your Committee recommends: 
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67. That students hired during their school vacation 
period be excluded from collective bargaining. 

68. That the review of the Public Service Employment 
Act recommended at Recommendations 1, 2 and 3 deter- 
mine the process applicable to the appointment of 
casuals. 

69. That the matter of length of casual service and its 
relationship to permanent or indeterminate appointment 
also be dealt with by the review recommended at Recom- 
mendations 1, 2 and 3. 

70. That the employer be able to release a casual 
employee without notice and without redress. 

71. That after working 60 days in any continuous 
period of 6 months, casual employees be subject to the 
terms of the appropriate collective agreement. 

72. That after working 60 days in any continuous 
period of 6 months, a casual employee will qualify for 
any retroactive pay due for days worked during the 
retroactive period. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Sidney L. Buckwold, 
Joint Chairman. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, March 2, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I should 
like to draw to the attention of honourable senators the 
new edition of the Rules of the Senate, copies of which 
have been placed on the desks of senators and distributed 
to their offices. 


This edition of the rules incorporates the amendments 
that were set out in the Report of the Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders, presented to the Senate on 
October 29, 1975, and printed as an appendix to the Debates 
of the Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Senate of that day. 


As honourable senators may recall, the report containing 
the proposed amendments to the rules was adopted by the 
Senate on November 26, 1975. It was later decided, by order 
of the Senate on February 4, 1976, that the amendments, as 
published in the new edition, should become effective on 
March 1, 1976. 


In order to distinguish this edition of the rules from the 
previous rule book, honourable senators will note that the 
cover has a new design and a format that incorporates for 
the first time a reproduction of a drawing of the Senate 
mace. 


The book also contains a new index in both French and 
English, with each version being printed separately on 
pages of a different colour. Senators will note as well that 
Appendix II is separated from the first half of the book by 
a coloured divider. It should also be noted that the list of 
“Related Enactments” in Appendix I has been brought up 
to date, and the appendix has been expanded to include the 
text of certain provisions in the statute law that govern or 
relate to procedure in the Senate. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Blais and 
Francis had been substituted for those of Messrs. Col- 
lenette and Marceau on the list of members appointed to 
serve on the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


TEMPORARY IMMIGRATION SECURITY BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-85, respecting immigration security. 

Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), I move that 
this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading later this day. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of Information Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, Volume III, Annual Statements of Life Insur- 
ance Companies and Fraternal Benefit Societies, for 
the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 
8 of the Department of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Fact Sheets on New Energy Conservation 
Measures, issued by the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources on February 25, 1976, together with 
Press Release thereon. 


Lists of shareholders in the Chartered Banks of 
Canada as at the end of the financial years ended in 
1975, pursuant to section 119(1) of the Bank Act, Chap- 
ter B-1, R.S.C., 1970. 

List of shareholders in the Montreal City and Dis- 
trict Savings Bank as at October 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 101(1) of the Quebec Savings Banks Act, Chap- 
ter B-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF CANADA 
CONGRATULATIONS ON ELECTION OF LEADER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, this is the first 
opportunity I have had to congratulate the official Opposi- 
tion on its new party leader. On behalf of the government 
and the government supporters in this chamber, may I 
wish the new party leader and leader of the official Oppo- 
sition in the other place a long and happy career as Leader 
of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: I assure honourable senators that the 
wish of the Leader of the Government will not be realized. 
I feel quite confident that as a result of the election of the 
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new Leader of the Opposition, the Leader of the Govern- 
ment will be forced to change places with me in approxi- 
mately two years’ time. 


Senator Langlois: Wishful thinking. 


Senator Flynn: In any event, I thank the Leader of the 
Government for his sentiment. I am sure he expresses the 
sentiment of all honourable senators in wishing success to 
the Leader of the official Opposition, the alternative gov- 
ernment which is so desired by the whole of Canada. 


@ (2010) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT’S POSITION RESPECTING FINAL ACT 


OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND CO-OPERATION 
IN EUROPE 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I ask leave to 
present a motion concerning an urgent and important 
matter. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(h), I move, second- 
ed by Senator Yuzyk: 

That this House supports the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s position that, as expressed in the House of 
Commons on December 2, 1975 by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, the Final Act of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Co-operation in Europe signed at 
Helsinki in no way confirms the territorial status quo 
in Europe, and that in particular the status of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, as it is at present recognized by 
Canada, has in no way been altered thereby. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Carter, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Yuzyk— 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 


MARINE SAFETY 
BRITISH COLUMBIA FISHERIES—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, this past weekend 
has been one of tragedy for fishermen in British Columbia. 
The first day of the opening of the herring fishing season 
saw lives lost and vessels sunk. I should like to ask the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate, who also comes 
from British Columbia, what steps the government is 
taking to ensure maximum marine safety in our fishing 
waters? 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate 
very much the fact that advance notice of this question 
was given. 

The matter of marine safety is of concern to all Canadi- 
ans, whether hazards occur on the east coast, the west 

[Senator Flynn.] 


coast or in our Arctic waters. Indeed, I would remind 
honourable senators that the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment in the Senate is a voluntary search master for the 
Atlantic on the east coast, so honourable senators can see 
that the government is very concerned about this general 
question. 


In reply to the Honourable Senator Austin, I repeat that 
I appreciate the fact that he has given me advance notice 
of his question. The Canadian Coast Guard is steadily 
increasing its activities in the field of marine safety and in 
search and rescue operations. This is reflected in the 
search and rescue budget, which has increased from about 
$700,000 in 1967 to more than $3 million for the coming 
fiscal year. 


To summarize briefly the history of search and rescue in 
Canada, specific facilities and organization for this pur- 
pose were virtually nonexistent in Canada prior to 1951. 
The RCAF undertook most search and rescue assignments 
as they were required. 


In July 1951 a government directive established the 
RCAF as coordinator of all search and rescue operations, 
both air and marine. As a result of this directive, a rescue 
coordination centre was established in Vancouver and 
fully manned 24 hours a day with personnel trained in 
search and rescue procedures. In 1960 this centre was 
transferred to its present location in Victoria. 


In 1960 the Canadian Coast Guard was given specific 
responsibility for marine search and rescue activity, and in 
that year orders were placed for the construction of special 
search and rescue cutters. At the same time, a Coast Guard 
Rescue Officer was appointed. 


In 1963 the Coast Guard took delivery of two 95-foot 
search and rescue cutters, the Ready and Racer. The follow- 
ing year saw the establishment of the present Kitsilano 
Coast Guard base at Vancouver. At this time, two smaller 
cutters, the Mallard and Moorhen, were transferred from 
the RCAF to the Coast Guard. 


In 1968 Canadian Coast Guard resources were boosted 
with the arrival of the SRN5 Hovercraft from the United 
Kingdom, which was stationed at Sea Island. In 1970, a 
third 95-foot cutter, the Rider, was acquired. In the same 
year, three steel self-righting lifeboats were obtained. Two 
of those lifeboats replaced the wooden boats then stationed 
at Tofino and Bamfield, while the third was assigned to 
Bull Harbour to meet the increasing demand in the North 
Vancouver Island area, particularly during the summer 
fishing season. 


The Inshore Rescue Boat Program was begun in 1972. 
This involves the use of 16-foot inflatable boats manned, in 
part, by university students during summer months. The 
purpose of this program is to meet the increasing demand 
to provide assistance to the multitude of small pleasure 
craft frequenting the sheltered water of the lower Strait of 
Georgia. Since 1972, the program has been expanded to 
four Inshore Rescue Boat units stationed at Victoria, 
Nanaimo, Pender Harbour and Ganges. 


Supplementing the Canadian Coast Guard Search and 
Rescue Organization, we benefit greatly from the service 
of about 80 volunteer rescue agents, strategically located 
along the west coast. These volunteers play an important 
part in the search and rescue field, primarily as a com- 
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munication link between the Rescue Coordinating Centre 
in Victoria and the area in which an incident has occurred, 
or is believed to have occurred. 


Understandably, the thousands of miles of shoreline 
along the British Columbia coast virtually rule out the 
possibility of ever having the resources available to meet 
every incident. For this reason, all government-owned ves- 
sels, including naval ships, are called upon to play an 
active role in any marine emergency. Added to this, we 
must all recognize the legal and traditional requirement of 
all mariners to aid those in distress at sea. 


The Canadian Coast Guard is currently reviewing, on a 
national basis, its present resources, and is exploring possi- 
ble new roles both in search and rescue and, very impor- 
tantly, in the field of prevention of boating accidents. One 
of the areas which, I understand, will get immediate atten- 
tion, is that dealing with a proposed voluntary coast guard 
auxiliary. We are expecting implementation guidelines in 
this regard by May of this year. 


I appreciate the tolerance and indulgence of honourable 
senators in respect of the lengthy nature of this reply, but I 
am sure they recognize the great importance of this entire 
problem to those who live on the west coast of Canada. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask a supplementary question to that which has 
already been asked with regard to search and rescue, not 
only on the west coast but around all the coasts of Canada. 


No doubt we are all interested in the numbers of cutters 
and hovercraft that are employed in search and rescue, but 
we appreciate as well the fact that aircraft are much more 
successful in search and rescue because it is much easier to 
survey a large area from the air than it is from the surface. 
I am wondering if the Leader of the Government could tell 
us what the air element of search and rescue on our coasts 
consists of. 


@ (2020) 


Senator Perrault: While I must take that question as 
notice because of its technical nature, may I say that 
because of the inevitable world trend towards the estab- 
lishment of a 200-mile zone of economic interest along the 
coasts of nations abutting the oceans of the world, it seems 
obvious that the role of Canada’s air arm, the Coast Guard 
and the naval arm may well have to be enhanced in the 
future. I shall endeavour to obtain a more adequate reply 
of a specific nature to the question posed by the honour- 
able senator. 


Senator Flynn: It is quite obvious that Senator McDo- 
nald did not give the Leader of the Government the same 
advance notice as did Senator Austin. In view of the length 
and detail of the reply the Leader of the Government gave 
to Senator Austin, he probably received notice about ten 
days ago. 


Senator Perrault: Nevertheless, now that I have notice 
of Senator McDonald’s question I can prepare a lengthy 
reply to be given at some future date. 


Senator Flynn: No doubt. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


FERRIES OPERATING BETWEEN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK—POSSIBLE INCREASE IN FARES—QUESTION 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, now that we 
have heard from the west coast, could I ask the Leader of 
the Government if it is the intention of the government to 
increase next year the fares on the ferries operating be- 
tween Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick? If so, 
will the increase be within the guidelines of the anti-infla- 
tion program? Realizing that the Government of Canada 
lost the court case with the Province of Prince Edward 
Island respecting their responsibility for the operation of 
the ferries to Prince Edward Island, could the leader find 
out for us if it is the intention of the government to raise 
the fares on the ferries going to Prince Edward Island? 


Senator Perrault: As yet no decision has been made on 
that matter. However, I can assure all honourable senators 
that paramount in the mind of the government is the 
importance of providing adequate service to those Canadi- 
ans who live on Prince Edward Island, and those people 
who live in other centres of the Atlantic provinces, includ- 
ing Newfoundland. Inevitably, of course, when any gov- 
ernment undertakes the task of reviewing and establishing 
economic rates and tariffs, at the same time assessing the 
importance of protecting the public interest, at some point 
a decision must be made where a balance should be struck. 
As yet no decision has been made. 


INCREASE IN BUS FARES IN SAINT JOHN—QUESTION 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I live in a town 
which has a bus service whose fares have gone up 100 per 
cent. Is that within the anti-inflation program limits? I 
cannot understand it. They went up from 25 cents to 50 
cents. Has the government any ideas about that? I just do 
not understand. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I understand 
that the establishment of bus fares and tariffs is a provin- 
cial responsibility. I can only suggest to the honourable 
senator that he should turn to another level of government 
of another political persuasion for an answer to his ques- 
tion. Perhaps if the Government of the Province of New 
Brunswick determines to ask the Anti-Inflation Board in 
Ottawa to rule on the increases in fares, and whether or 
not they are within the guidelines, that is an entirely 
different matter, of course, and I do not have an answer to 
that at the present time. 


Senator Riley: I would remind the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment that it is not a provincial matter; it is a municipal 
matter. 


Senator Flynn: It is the same thing. 


Senator Riley: When one speaks of provincial affairs, it 
is not the same thing as municipal affairs. In this particu- 
lar instance, it is a municipal matter. The fares have been 
increased by 100 per cent. Perhaps the government has an 
answer for that. I do not know. 


Senator Perrault: Senator, I will certainly seek informa- 
tion on this point. The Public Utilities Commission of the 
province has power to establish municipal bus fares, and 
the fares charged by provincial carriers as well. 
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In any case, may I take that question as notice and 
endeavour to obtain whatever information is available as 
to whether there is any federal responsibility involved. 


Senator Riley: It is not correct. I was chairman of the 
Public Utilities Commission and we had no authority over 
the buses in Saint John. We simply did not have authority 
over the bus fares charged in Saint John. If you are going 
to have anti-inflation regulations, use them. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I say that 
the federal anti-inflation guidelines, so described, apply to 
all Canadians and to all aspects of Canadian economic and 
social activity, whether or not a group or an industry 
comes technically within them. 

If there has been an increase of 100 per cent in bus fares 
anywhere in this country, as would seem to be the case on 
the basis of the information given by the honourable sena- 
tor, that new fare structure would exceed the anti-inflation 
guidelines. However, without obtaining further and more 
detailed information, it is impossible for me to give a 
definitive answer. I ask the honourable senator to give me 
any further details he may have, and I will certainly 
undertake to obtain the government’s position on this 
matter. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment a supplementary question? Surely, even if the situa- 
tion is as Honourable Senator Riley describes it, the pro- 
vincial legislature would have jurisdiction to place the 
municipal bus fares in Saint John under the authority of 
the provincial body. So, once again, it would appear to 
me—and I ask guidance and correction, if necessary, by the 
Leader of the Government—the remonstrances of the Hon- 
ourable Senator Riley should be addressed to another gov- 
ernment, and another level of government. 


Senator Perrault: This was my original suggestion 
because the municipal governments are the—and I hate to 
use the word—creatures of the provincial governments. 
Under the anti-inflation program it is proposed that all 
provincial governments and provincial crown corporations 
be subject to the anti-inflation guidelines program. 

I understand that the Maritime provinces have asked the 
federal government to supervise the application of the 
guidelines to their employees and provincial crown corpo- 
rations. I would think that ultimately municipal bus fares 
would come under the federal program as a result of the 
agreement between the Maritime provinces and the federal 
government. However, as I say, I must obtain further 
information in order to provide a more adequate reply. 


FORESTRY 


DEVASTATION OF FORESTS OF EASTERN CANADA BY THE 
SPRUCE BUDWORM 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, I would refer to the proceed- 
ings of the Senate of July 9, 1975 when I joined with my 
colleagues from the province of New Brunswick and sena- 
tors from other provinces in deploring the fact that the 
federal government had declined to share in the expenses 
incurred in the battle against the spruce budworm in New 
Brunswick. 

(Senator Perrault.] 


@ (2030) 


Following that discussion I should like to put on record 
the information that arrangements have now been con- 
cluded to spray ten million acres or more of forest land in 
New Brunswick during 1976 at a cost of $18.9 million. Of 
that amount the province of New Brunswick will pay $7 
million, industry will pay $6.3 million, and negotiations 
have been concluded by which the federal government has 
made available $6.5 million from funds which were allocat- 
ed to DREE. 


I am sure the people of New Brunswick, who regard their 
forests as the lifeblood of the provincial economy, will 
greet this announcement with great satisfaction and 
appreciation. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, does Senator Bur- 
chill know what type of spray will be used? 


Senator Burchill: I can say that I noted, in the 
announcement made yesterday by the Minister of Natural 
Resources for New Brunswick, words to the effect that 
VDT will not be used. I cannot go further than that. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill S-23, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the National Defence Act 
and the Criminal Code (total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse). 


Senator Petten: Stand. 


Senator Argue: I wonder if I might direct a question to 
the Government Whip? This motion has been standing in 
the name of the Honourable Senator Prowse since June 10 
last. I know that Senator Prowse has not been well for a 
good part of the intervening time, but I doubt that he 
would wish this motion to stand indefinitely, thus prevent- 
ing the normal conclusion of the debate. Surely, this gesta- 
tion period of nine months should lead to something more 
than a continuing adjournment. In my opinion, the Senate 
would be wise to allow a closing of the debate, and to take 
a vote on second reading. 


Senator Flynn: Ask leave to withdraw the bill, since 
there is a bill in the other place. 


Senator Argue: I do not agree to that at all. This bill was 
introduced in good faith. It is a good bill. It stands on its 
own. I do not think the Senate should play second fiddle to 
the House of Commons in this or any other matter. We 
certainly have the right and privilege to move the second 
reading of a bill dealing with a public question. This bill is 
completely in order; nobody is suggesting it is out of order. 
I think it would be wise and proper for the Senate to deal 
with it in the normal course of events, and I hope it would 
pass. In fact, I am confident it would pass, and if the 
Senate were to vote resoundingly in favour of the abolition 
of capital punishment, I know of nothing more helpful to 
strengthen the hand of those who wish to see the law of 
the land make provision for the complete abolition of 
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capital punishment. It is my hope, therefore, that I might 
have the opportunity to close the debate. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, Senator Argue 
wanted to ask me a question, but I think he went a little 
further. However, in answer to the first part of his ques- 
tion I think I should say that in deference to Senator 
Prowse I must discuss it with him. I do not know when he 
will be back, but I undertake to discuss it with him. 


Senator Argue: Thank you. That is fair. 


THE SENATE 


TELEVISION AND RADIO COVERAGE OF HOUSE AND 
COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Greene, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the desirability of permitting complete 
television and radio coverage of the proceedings of the 
Senate and of the public proceedings of all Senate 
Committees.— (Honourable Senator Robichaud, P.C.). 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I expected 
Senator Greene to be here today. I did not want to discuss 
this inquiry in the Senate until I had had a chat with him. 
I would ask, therefore, that this order stand for a week, 
until March 9, when Senator Greene will probably be back. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Order stands. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Michaud calling the attention of the 
Senate to certain economic conditions existing in the 
Province of New Brunswick.—(Honourable Senator 
Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I yield to Senator 
Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester). 


[Translation] 

Hon. Michel Fournier: Honourable senators, I am grate- 
ful to Senator Michaud who moved this motion calling the 
attention of the Senate to “certain economic conditions 
existing in the province of New Brunswick”. 


In his remarks he also referred to an open letter from the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Church sent to the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Premier of New Brunswick 
dealing more particularly with the economic and social 
situation in the northeast of the province. 

This brief which sets forth the situation in a clear and 
quite earnest alarming manner, according to the letter, was 
largely endorsed by a good majority of the religious and 
civil authorities as well as by people of all faiths and 
denominations. 


29555—64 


I fully support this document myself. Coming from the 
area and being aware of the situation, I feel duty bound 
tonight to raise the matter in this house. I would have 
liked to quote many extracts from this document and 
comment on them, but to save the valuable time of my 
honourable colleagues I ask leave of this house, with your 
permission, Madam Speaker, to append this letter to the 
record. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of letter see appendix p. 1854). 


Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester): If I wish 
to comment on the situation in the northeast of New Bruns- 
wick, it is because I consider it very serious but not 
irrevocable if it is dealt with as it should be. I understand 
that problems exist from coast to coast in the poorer areas, 
especially in the Maritimes. 


Some will argue that the situation is not new and not 
any worse there than elsewhere. The situation is indeed 
much more critical there than elsewhere. When we see that 
the unemployment rate in the northeast is twice the pro- 
vincial average, and even three to four times higher than 
in a certain other area, we must admit this is not normal 
and we must look for the causes. After they have given a 
great deal of attention to some relatively well-off area 
compared to the others, it is hard to understand why our 
governments sometimes go on making the big capital 
investments in that same area rather than somewhere else 
where every reason would warrant it. As an illustration, 
here is a typical case in New Brunswick. When it came to 
choosing a site for a nuclear power plant in New Bruns- 
wick, a $600 million investment, the ideal site first selected 
in Gloucester county was overlooked in favour of Pointe 
Lepreau near Saint John. It was mentioned in the study 
that the Gloucester site had much less seismic exposure, 
was better from an environmental point of view, close to 
an abundant source of labour with an unemployment rate 
around 20 per cent, whereas Saint John had only 2 per cent 
unemployment. Such decisions are hard to understand. The 
small group of people who fear and oppose a nuclear plant 
in Gloucester can now sleep tight, because the Hatfield 
government is nowhere near building a second plant in 
New Brunswick. 


I shall not delve into all our problems, unless it be to 
seek or suggest solutions. What strikes us most is such 
poverty in so rich a country, as stated in the clergy’s brief, 
and so much unemployment where so much could be done. 

Indeed, the northeastern part is not without natural 
resources and resources of all kinds, as will be seen further 
on. When there was talk about creating the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion in 1969 we, from the least 
favoured areas, had great hopes, thinking that a depart- 
ment especially created to look after regional disparities 
was going to solve a great many of our problems. Unfortu- 
nately, after more than seven years of existence, one is 
almost forced to admit that economic conditions in that 
area are not much better than before. 

Could it be that this department made the same mistakes 
in New Brunswick as other economy-geared departments 
made in the past all over Canada, focussing all their atten- 
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tion and spending money on centralizing industry and 
promoting large centres? I will simply give another illus- 
tration from our province, in addition to the one I gave for 
the nuclear plant. In New Brunswick we have two urban 
centres, namely, Saint John and Moncton, which are rela- 
tively important for the province. I admit that those cities 
need to be helped and have their share, but not at the 
expense of the rest of the province. Now, if we figure out 
the grants and moneys spent on infrastructural works 
alone we realize that that is where big investments went. 


It seems to me that if one is sincere and really wants to 
eliminate regional disparities one should start by setting 
some balance and arriving at a more accurate notion of 
progress. It is time for our economists to stop believing 
that progress only means development of large urban cen- 
tres and centralization of industry. Is it not true that we 
find today that this kind of development brings malaise 
and increasingly complex problems like those experienced 
in large cities like Montreal, Vancouver and Toronto? 

@ (2040) 


Our urban centres are important and industry is neces- 
sary but for real progress we have to consider our country 
as a whole and also think of our primary industries from 
coast to coast. We must give back to our primary indus- 
tries, to our agricultural, forest, mineral, tourist, fishery 
resources and so on, the position they deserve. 


For real progress, we must stop exporting a large part of 
our raw materials and process them ourselves as much as 
possible and encourage industries that will produce manu- 
factured or semi-manufactured goods from our resources. 
But the main consideration to ensure the happiness and 
prosperity of our people is to see that the industry is 
organized to the advantage of the people around it as well 
as for the benefit of the corporation that operates it. 


I mentioned earlier that to have a prosperous country, 
we should start by promoting and protecting our primary 
industries; I shall add that the first and maybe the most 
important industry is agriculture. In fact, when agriculture 
is prosperous in a country or a province, this country or 
province is generally prosperous. There is no better yard- 
stick of economic well-being. 


In my area in the northeast, unfortunately we neglected 
agriculture, which was relatively prosperous before. Yet 
we do have good farm lands. The counties of Gloucester 
and Restigouche alone have enough good farm land to feed 
and maintain a population three times as large. Since our 
colleague Senator Michaud did very well in making that 
point, I shall not comment any longer on the subject. I 
would simply tell him I agree entirely with the representa- 
tions he made to both agriculture departments, federal and 
provincial, for the true provision of a next generation of 
farmers, a better system of farming education, and for his 
suggestion to use presently unoccupied facilities the Mem- 
ramcook Institute, to which I would add the Northeast 
Technological Institute. 


Another area that is very important to our region, 
because it has access to the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Chaleur Bay, is coastal and offshore fishing. At least 65 per 
cent of the fish caught in New Brunswick come from that 
fishing area. For the time being fishing is somewhat risky 
because of the decline in certain species of fish. It is to be 
hoped the Hon. Mr. LeBlanc, our Minister of Fisheries, will 


[Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester).] 


succeed in his conservation program, but without any 
harm or injustice to the bona fide lobster fishermen who 
have always been involved in that kind of fishing. 


The professional people and the trades people who are 
protected by associations—public servants, police officers, 
teachers, permanent railway employees and company 
executives paid on a yearly or monthly basis—could under- 
standably be requested to cease any commercial fishing 
and surrender their licences. But for those working on an 
hourly basis with no job protection, whether full-time 
employees or not, I suggest the licences should not be 
cancelled this year so that their cases can be seriously 
examined. 


As regards the 200-mile limit, if the minister is success- 
ful in that feat of strength, he will have given the best 
possible gift to every fisherman in the Gulf, in Quebec and 
in the Atlantic provinces, for the benefit of our future 
fisheries. 


Before important reserves of ore were discovered in the 
crea, it is safe to suggest that our forest and pulp industry 
certainly was the most important source of revenue in the 
northeast. We have in the area 85 per cent of all wooded 
Crown lands and more than half of the pulp mills in the 
province. You can easily imagine the importance that the 
industry should normally have for our area. 


Unfortunately, things do not seem to go as well as we 
would like. The large number of pulp and paper mills 
which have settled there do not seem to have brought all 
the wealth which was anticipated. Studies made a few 
years ago showed that our forest resource management 
was not of the best quality. It was found that a good part of 
our wooded areas were not put to sufficient use and were 
wasted because of aging. Another important problem at the 
moment is the damage caused by the spruce budworm, this 
insect that we have never been able to eliminate but that 
we seemed to be controlling until two years ago. In the last 
couple of years the disease spread at an epidemic rate and 
this insect seems to have become a national and even an 
international threat since it is now attacking neighbouring 
provinces and the New England states. I am happy to have 
heard tonight Senator Burchill announce that this year 
forests will be sprayed better than in the last two years. 


Following this study on forest resources, the provincial 
government decided to launch a pilot project in the Bath- 
urst area, a sort of complex equipped with a large sawmill 
which would use all the wood and eventually supply sever- 
al related industries which would make manufactured or 
semi-manufactured products and send byproducts and 
waste to the pulp plants in the form of wood chips. More- 
over, all the surplus lumber of this mill would not be sold 
on the local market but would be shipped elsewhere so as 
not to hurt financially the small sawmill operators. 


The project seemed very good and well conceived and 
the provincial government had no difficulty in selling this 
idea to the public, and even to the federal government, 
which invested nearly one million dollars in it and found a 
company, called Brunswick Mills, to operate it. 


But after less than one year of operation, it was estab- 
lished that the forest does not provide trees of the quality 
and size required, that too great a percentage of production 
had to be thrown away because of rotten wood, and that 
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the lumber could only be sold on the local market. You can 
imagine the problems and the disarray which the owners 
of small mills experienced when that lumber was sold on 
the local market. 


I hope anyway that the Brunswick Mills project will 
succeed and that the government and citizens of New 
Brunswick will not incur a financial loss as was the case 
for Bricklin. 


We could have so easily used the $20 or $30 million 
wasted on Bricklin to help small industries in our 
province. 


@ (2050) 


[English] 

I cannot complete my remarks without raising the sub- 
ject of mining. We have in northeastern New Brunswick 
some of the largest ore bodies of base metals in North 
America. To illustrate my point allow me to quote one 
paragraph from an article written in The Canadian Mining 
Journal of February 1974: 


The Bathurst mining camp has some 33 primary 
sulphide ore deposits and many are expected to 
achieve production in the future. A metallurgical 
breakthrough such as hydrometallurgical extraction is 
needed to promote the region into one of the larger 
mining camps in the world. 


Two years ago I spoke on the same subject in this 
chamber. After having said that Canada was the world’s 
leading producer of zinc, and New Brunswick the second 
largest producing province in Canada, I stated, in part, as 
follows: 


The first thing that we ought to expect in New Bruns- 
wick is a zine smelter. It is absolutely unthinkable that 
all our zinc should be shipped outside the country as 
concentrate. 


That was two years ago and one year later a feasibility 
study on zinc smelting in northern New Brunswick recom- 
mended a smelter. This study was completed in April 1973, 
almost three years ago and, for some reason, was never 
made public by the New Brunswick provincial govern- 
ment. The Minister of Natural Resources for New Bruns- 
wick seems to be in favour of a zinc smelter and admits 
that there is a place and need for one, but has been unable 
up to now to move his government and the Noranda com- 
pany to take action. We are actually shipping out of the 
province approximately 400,000 tons of concentrate, suffi- 
cient to supply two smelters. Even if we built one, we 
would still have large quantities to ship for export—suffi- 
cient to keep our market in Europe open. It is important, 
therefore, that the decision to build should be taken now, 
in order for the smelter to be ready by 1979 at the latest, 
and before it is decided to build another smelter in Europe 
to use our production. 


As I said at the beginning, to permit the companies to 
take our nonrenewable resources and ship everything 
abroad without refining is a crime, an injustice to our 
people and a loss to our province. For the next 40 to 50 
years at least I would say that the economic future of the 
northeastern region will depend in great part on mining, 
and it is up to us to make the best of it. 


29555-64% 


[Translation] 


There is another point I would like to make briefly, 
before closing. It is very important for our region; it is the 
tourist industry. 


A couple of weeks ago, while reading “L’aviron,” a local 
paper from Campbellton, I noticed a press release from the 
Tourist Association of New Brunswick relating to an 
agreement on tourism. One could see in block letters the 
heading: “Federal-provincial agreement an injustice for 
the northeast”. And, further down, it said that the Associa- 
tion called as unacceptable the latest tourism agreement 
signed in December 1975. The federal-provincial agreement 
is, indeed, an injustice for the northeast. The release 
describes it as unacceptable because only 8 per cent of the 
budget is earmarked for the northeast region. 


This seems to me a little stupid, indeed; however, I do 
not have with me the number of people and the area 
involved. 


But, if we go back to other agreements, the northeast 
seems to always get the short end of the stick, as was the 
case for transportation on highway 11, for instance. 


As a matter of fact, it will be recalled that the federal 
minister refused at the time to sign the agreement because 
he claimed that highway 11 was not one of the priorities of 
the province. It must be kept in mind that under these 
federal-provincial agreements which come under provin- 
cial jurisdiction, it is up to the province to establish its 
priorities and to decide where and how the moneys must 
be spent, although the federal government usually contrib- 
utes the largest share; for instance, under this agreement, 
80 per cent or $7.9 million out of $9.9 million. 


In conclusion, I shall say a few words regarding 
transportation. 


It is common knowledge that transportation is vital to 
all the Maritimes, but it is even more so to the northeast 
because our highway system is the most inefficient and 
probably the worst throughout the Maritimes—to such an 
extent that it is a deterrent for all the tourists who would 
like to come and visit us. 


The CNR railway service has always been good in our 
area. But now most people travel by plane so that our 
passenger trains are half empty, and I am afraid that we 
will soon lose our passenger railway service which until 
now has served us well but does not look too promising for 
the future. And since the air service is far from adequate in 
our area, I am very much concerned about the immediate 
future. 


Therefore, I suggest that the Minister of Transport con- 
duct an immediate study so that we may avoid the worst in 
the future. If nothing is done within five years, the situa- 
tion could become critical. 


Our greatest mistake was not to build an airport in this 
area; we should have all worked together in the northeast 
in order to have a good service, a good airport, instead of 
which all municipal governments were bickering to get 
their own municipal airport. 


The future of passenger service in our country belongs to 
aviation. With the new types of short-landing aircraft, it 
should be possible to set up an adequate transportation 
system to serve the less populated and remote areas. 
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As regards shipping, in the northeast we are lucky 
enough to have a port which could become one of our 
better Canadian ports if industry is finally attracted to our 
region. 

I dealt with this subject two years ago, so I shall not 
bring it up again. But we have the only seaport in the 
northeast that can supply and harbour ships ranging from 
25 to 80,000 tons without the help of ice-breakers, etc. So 
that port is available for deep-sea marine operations. 
Unfortunately, we do not have enough industries at 
present to supply and develop it, unless the mines are 
developed. 


Senator Riley: Would the honourable senator allow just 
one question? You have mentioned unemployment rates in 
your province. What is the unemployment rate for your 
constituency? You said that the rate was 2 per cent in 
Saint John. What are the rates for the constituencies of 
Gloucester and Northumberland? 


Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester): I do not 
have the rates for all the constituencies. But the rates of 20 
per cent for Gloucester and 2 per cent for Saint John I 
mentioned earlier applied at the time it was decided to 
build the nuclear plant in Saint John. So, those were the 
approximate rates at that time. Usually, during the winter, 
the rate for Gloucester may go up to 30 per cent. During 
the recent summer the rate was about 15 per cent. But I am 
sure it was considerably more than that this winter. Unfor- 
tunately, I do not have the, percentages for the other 
individual constituencies. 


Senator Riley: At the present time, what are the percent- 
ages in Gloucester, and in the constituency of Northumber- 
land, but more especially in Gloucester? Do you have the 
figures? Truly, it is a tragedy. I am going to make a speech 
on the tragedy in Gloucester. First, I want to get the 
figures, the percentage as related to the whole of Canada. 
What is the proportion of unemployed workers in the 
constituency of Gloucester in New Brunswick? 


Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester): As I told 
you, honourable senators, the percentages I quoted in my 
speech referred to the situation at the time the decision to 
establish a nuclear plant in Saint John was made. The 
figure was 20 per cent for the constituency of Gloucester; 
in Saint John, it was a little less than 2 per cent. At the 
present time, however, I do not have the percentages for 
the entire province but generally the figure for northeast- 
ern New-Brunswick is twice as high as that for the whole 
of the province. The percentage for the province was about 
14 to 15 per cent not very long ago but I do not have the 
figures for the individual constituencies. 


@ (2100) 
[English] 
The Hon. the Speaker: As no other senator wishes to 


participate in the debate, this inquiry is considered as 
having been debated. 


TEMPORARY IMMIGRATION SECURITY BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-85, respecting immigration security. 


[Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester).] 


He said: Honourable senators, the Temporary Immigra- 
tion Security Bill now before us for consideration will 
make it possible for the Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration immediately to refuse admission to Canada of 
suspected terrorists as soon as they are identified at ports 
of entry or in Canada. The government considers this an 
essential piece of legislation in view of the forthcoming 
Olympic Games and Habitat, the UN-sponsored interna- 
tional conference in Vancouver. 


The bill will empower the minister to order the deporta- 
tion of any person other than a Canadian citizen or landed 
immigrant—those are key words in the bill—who in the 
minister’s opinion, is likely to engage in any violent crimi- 
nal activity if admitted to Canada or permitted to remain 
therein. Such a deportation order would not depend upon 
the usual preliminary formalities of a special inquiry or 
the production of evidence of the applicant’s inadmissibili- 
ty. 

Under the present law, no one can be ordered deported at 
a port of entry and sent away from Canada without first 
being given an opportunity to examine and contradict 
evidence against him. In the case of suspected terrorists, 
such evidence most often comes from sensitive or protect- 
ed sources. Neither the incriminating information nor its 
source can be revealed without rendering that source 
public, and thereby possibly endangering national 
security. 


The additional authority which the government now 
seeks to confer upon the Minister of Manpower and Immi- 
gration is already available to him for similar situations 
which might occur within Canada. This temporary secu- 
rity bill will extend the minister’s existing power to order 
the deportation of visitors—I emphasize the word visitors— 
within Canada to encompass applicants for admission at 
ports of entry. 


This bill, as honourable senators will have noted, will 
expire on December 31, 1976. It has been designed to meet 
immediate and pressing security considerations, to enable 
Canadian officials to deal effectively with possible threats 
related to the fast-approaching XXIst Olympiad and, as I 
mentioned earlier, the UN-sponsored Habitat conference 
on the west coast. 


During the current year the government intends to 
present Parliament with new legislation dealing with 
immigration which will embrace the concerns of this tem- 
porary bill. As the minister has already mentioned in the 
other place, existing legislation will not be affected by this 
temporary measure. 


I remind honourable senators that the bill received quick 
passage in the other place following an understanding 
among the various parties. Due to the urgency of the 
situation and the importance for Canada to take preven- 
tive measures at this time in view of the important inter- 
national gatherings to be held in this country, I hope that 
the Senate will give speedy consideration and passage to 
the bill. 


On motion of Senator Smith (Colchester), 
adjourned. 


debate 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—ORDER REINSTATED AND DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, with the permission 
of the Senate, I would like to refer to the inquiry of 
Senator Michaud. 

Senator Asselin: Is it an urgent matter? 

Senator Riley: It is an urgent matter. 

Senator Asselin: Could it not be left until tomorrow? 


Senator Riley: With the permission of the Senate, I 
would like Senator Michaud’s inquiry reinstated on the 
Order Paper now so that I can move the adjournment of 
the debate. 


@ (2110) 
Senator Langlois: It has been debated. 
Senator Asselin: It is finished. 


[Translation] 


Senator Riley: Not yet. 
[English] 

Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, on a point of 
privilege, perhaps the matter was dealt with rather rapid- 
ly. I think it escaped the attention of a few honourable 
senators that the debate on the inquiry introduced by 
Senator Michaud was to be terminated this evening. Sena- 
tor Riley, I know, wants to say a few words on this inquiry 
at a later date, as do I. For that reason, I would ask the 
indulgence of honourable senators in allowing Order No. 5 
to be reinstated. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators, 
that Order No. 5 be reinstated on the Orders of the Day for 
later consideration? 


Senator Perrault: For consideration tomorrow. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Riley, seconded by the Honourable Robichaud, 
P.C., that this debate be adjourned until the next sitting of 
the Senate. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, before the 
question is put, I should like to say I do not agree with the 
assertion by Senator Robichaud that the debate was con- 
cluded too rapidly. I think Her Honour gave adequate 
notice that the inquiry would be considered debated if no 
other honourable senator rose to speak on it. 

Order reinstated and, on motion of Senator Riley, debate 
adjourned. 


CANADA YEAR BOOK 
1974 EDITION 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
1974 edition of the Canada Year Book. 


He said: Honourable senators, this is not a subject of 
primary importance or one having any priority. I simply 
want to put forth a few observations on the 1974 edition of 
the Canada Year Book. 


There have been many notable and commendable 
changes to this publication. The 1974 edition was released a 
few weeks ago. It is our annual review of social, economic 
and political developments in Canada. Our annual review 
in this form began in 1905, although there had been issues 
printed on a sporadic basis from Confederation to that 
time. 


I should like to call attention to the reduction in the 
number of pages. In 1972 there were 1,600 pages. This was 
reduced to 950 pages in 1973, and further reduced to 914 
pages in 1974. 


The quality of the Canada Year Book has been improved. 
The 1974 edition has been intelligently edited and incorpo- 
rates some excellent innovations. It is educative and in 
good taste. Having said that, I should like to point out that 
the last two editions have also changed in format and have 
placed added emphasis on the use of charts and graphs. 
There are a number of new chapters, and the one on 
history now includes a complete background on all of 
Canada’s developments. The chapter on health has been 
rewritten and made much more informative. There is a 
chapter on energy, which replaces what was formerly the 
chapter on the electric power, covering all forms of energy. 
The new edition also reflects the latest changes in the 
federal housing programs. 


There is a chapter on the Constitution and the legal 
system, embracing the court structure and law enforce- 
ment agencies. There is a newly named demography chap- 
ter which incorporates the former chapters on population, 
vital statistics and migration, and a chapter on family 
incomes and expenses which, I think, is most useful. There 
is a chapter on scientific research, which incorporates data 
on federal expenditures in the areas of natural and human 
sciences, and activities in those fields conducted by federal 
and provincial organizations, including economic planning 
agencies. Finally, the chapter headed “Selected Economic 
Indicators,” summarizes the national accounts. The other 
chapters have been generally upgraded and streamlined. 


The Chief Statistician, Dr. Sylvia Ostry, and her editori- 
al staff, are to be commended for the remarkable editorial 
improvements and the high quality attained in the latest 
edition of the Canada Year Book. 


There are some constructive observations which can be 
made about the 1974 edition. I believe it can be further 
improved by updating the charts, the data, and the statis- 
tics which, in many cases, are out of date. Because of the 
great value of the Canada Year Book, it is important that 
the information it contains be as current as possible. It is a 
very useful volume, and I am continuously making refer- 
ence to it but I have found that many of the charts are out 
of date. I realize the difficulty in publishing current data, 
but there is certainly room for improvement here. 


The 1974 edition was issued, as I said earlier, towards the 
end of 1975 or early in 1976, but it does not contain any 
information on 1974 proper. I would point out that there 
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are about a dozen chapters that have no information what- 
soever later than 1972. Some of these are on crime report- 
ing programs, police, personnel, provincial government, 
executive councils, federal commissions, government 
defence, training programs and operations. Even the chap- 
ter on labour has information only up to 1972. There is a 
chapter on mines and minerals that is updated only to 1972. 
Another on transportation has a number of references 
dating up to 1972. 


@® (2120) 


I believe this can be improved, and my purpose in raising 
the matter tonight is to see whether something can be 
done, with some work and perhaps some difficulty, to 
achieve improvement. In my estimation it must be done, 
and now that computers can be used there are fewer and 
fewer excuses for not furnishing these statistics. The last 
chapter, on economic indicators, is excellent; it is updated 
to recently. 


The delays in releasing this book make it obsolete in a 
way. It is a costly book; I would assume it must cost about 
$10. I believe it is a most important book, which should be 
upgraded. The gap between the information it contains and 
the date of issue is often too large and it does not relay to 
those who use it what it should. 


Senator Bourget: Does the honourable senator not real- 
ize that a book such as this cannot contain up-to-date 
information such as he would like to have? It would be 
very difficult to prepare such a voluminous book contain- 
ing all the up-to-date information. That is how I view it. Of 
course, I am not against what Senator Desruisseaux has 
said. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I honestly believe that the book 
is issued too late and that much of the information it 
contains could be related more nearly to the date of its 
release. I do not wish to ask for the impossible. I am merely 
trying to prompt the statisticians to produce figures that 
will help us a little more than those presently contained in 
the book. I have cited some of the chapters. In that on 
health and welfare there is information not much later 
than 1971 and 1972. However, in other chapters there is 
nothing since the last census. I suggest that, wherever 
possible, what I ask for should be done, and in that way I 
believe this book can be improved. We will see what 
happens next year. They have been going on the right 
track; I should like to see them continuing in that way and 
provide us with this information if they have it. 


Senator Bourget: I am all for improvement. 


[Translation] 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, I think we should 
congratulate Senator Desruisseaux for calling our atten- 
tion to this matter. The remarks he made are certainly 
timely. We have always, at least since my chilhood, con- 
sidered the Canada Year Book as an impressive volume in 
respect of its binding, typography, printing, etc. Although 
the format has been changed a little, it is still a well-bound 


(Senator Desruisseaux.] 


volume, with all the techniques of typography, printing, 
and so on. However, as emphasized by Senator Desruis- 
seaux, we are living in the computer era; the computer can 
provide us with the information much more rapidly than 
the old printing technique. 


Then, pursuant to Senator Desruisseaux’s remarks, I 
wonder whether we might not suggest to the people who 
bring out the Canada Year Book to consider a format that 
would be easier to handle and more in line with the 
present time. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, may I put a ques- 
tion to Senator Desruisseaux? Is it not so that translation 
requirements do delay the production of such documents to 
a certain extent? This takes time, I think. On several 
occasions I have heard from several people who may not 
have a thorough knowledge of this matter but who are 
familiar with it that delays are often caused by translation 
problems. 


I shall never object to translation, either from English to 
French or from French to English. But, all the same, this 
takes time. The job of the translator is a very difficult one. 
The work must be done very carefully and there must be as 
few mistakes as possible. And all this takes time, I believe. 
I think it is the one of the main causes of this delay which 
we all lament. But, I shall ask the honourable senator the 
question: Am I poorly informed or is it a real problem? 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, of course 
translating requires time. We have had several occasions to 
complain about that. But we French Canadians do insist on 
having a copy in French at the time the English version is 
published. I think this is logical. 


Senator Forsey: I agree. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I know there are some important 
technical problems. But I do not see why they do not give 
simultaneous translations when they have the English 
text. They send it out to have it translated and they 
proceed chapter after chapter, I assume. I do not know. I 
was in journalism for twelve years. I imagine that is pretty 
well how it goes. But I think in most cases as soon as an 
English text is ready, it is sent and translated. On the other 
hand, if the whole book is sent at the same time to be 
translated, it would be another reason to complain, but I do 
not know the procedure used. 


My only purpose in talking about it tonight is that for 
two years I noted the progress made by the Canada Year 
Book, which is our bible, as it were. It is our economic and 
social bible which depicts the developments that we go 
through. An effort must be made to do what seems impos- 
sible, to provide the most recent information. 

Some chapters are perfect. I had noted some, but I 
misplaced my notes. I could have mentioned them to you. 
On the other hand, others are pitiful. Of course, the Bureau 
of Statistics is not to be held responsible. All those provid- 
ing it with information become involved in a case like this. 
For example, I do not see why they might not proceed in 
such a way that when information of a statistical nature is 
sent to a department—like the Department of Labour, for 
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example—it is also simultaneously forwarded to Statistics 
Canada so they can get started on the preparation of the 
next book. However, it is a lot easier to criticize than to 
accomplish. 

My purpose in making these remarks is constructive; it 
is to try and advance their procedure, if you want, by 
challenging them a bit. 


@ (2130) 


[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: As no other senator wishes to 
participate in the debate, this inquiry is considered as 
having been debated. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENT TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Supplementary Estimates (B) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1976. 


THE ESTIMATES 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the supplementary estimates 
(B) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 31st March 1976. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES—POSSIBLE MOVE OF HEAD 
OFFICE TO CALGARY—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, there are reports 
in British Columbia that Pacific Western Airlines proposes 
to move its head office from Vancouver to Calgary. This is 
a matter of some importance affecting employment in our 
air industry, and it is of real concern to several hundred 
people. 

Can the Leader of the Government advise whether the 
government will allow PWA to move its head office, and 
whether representations have been made to the controlling 
shareholder, which is the Government of the Province of 
Alberta, with respect to this matter? 


Senator Flynn: Have you given notice? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I understand 
that representations in some form have gone forward from 
the Province of British Columbia to the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission with respect to the recent announcement 
by Pacific Western Airlines that the company intends to 
relocate its head office, and ultimately its servicing facili- 
ties, to Alberta. 


Senator Benidickson: Is it owned by the Province of 
Alberta? 


Senator Perrault: Senator Benidickson is asking wheth- 
er Pacific Western Airlines is owned by the Province of 
Alberta. Yes, to a substantial extent that is true. As the 
majority shareholder, the Government of Alberta, I under- 


stand, has taken the position from the date of its acquisi- 
tion of shares that because, in its view, the Province of 
Alberta is not “a person,” neither it nor its crown-con- 
trolled entity, Pacific Western Airlines, is subject to any 
rulings of the Canadian Transport Commission. 


I understand that the matter was taken to the courts and 
a ruling was handed down approximately two weeks ago 
contrary to the position taken by the Province of Alberta, 
that, in fact, the Province of Alberta, for the purposes of 
CTC legislation and CTC jurisdiction, is “a person” and 
thus Pacific Western Airlines is subject to CTC rulings 
and regulations. 


It is my understanding that this opinion may well be 
challenged in a higher court. 


Senator Flynn: Of Canada? 


Senator Perrault: However, it is the view of the govern- 
ment that the CTC does have jurisdiction over air carriers 
like Pacific Western Airlines. Consequently, the relocation 
of servicing facilities from British Columbia to Alberta, so 
far as it might well affect the efficiency and quality of the 
service offered to those along routes presently serviced by 
Pacific Western Airlines, should, in the view of the govern- 
ment, come under CTC review in the ultimate. 


I do not wish to comment further because I understand 
that determination is now being made as to whether or not 
the jurisdiction of CTC vis-a-vis Pacific Western Airlines 
and the Province of Alberta is to be carried to a higher 
court. There is concern, however, at the CTC about the 
ultimate implications of such a move. 

@ (1410) 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, the problem is 
that the Government of Alberta can effect the change of 
the head office before the CTC proceedings have been 
carried through and a fait accompli might be left on the 
table so far as British Columbia interests are concerned. 


I might point out to Senator Benidickson that this was a 
shareholder-owned company and the Province of Alberta 
made a takeover bid for a control bloc, at which time it 
said it would not affect the operation and management of 
the airline. That assurance may or may not be carried 
forward. 


I would like the assurance of the government leader that 
the Province of Alberta will be approached to ensure that 
it is not directing the management of PWA to make a 
change in the head office. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have learned, 
as a result of conversations earlier today, that there may be 
further information available with respect to this entire 
matter by the middle of next week. The concern expressed 
by Senator Austin is a concern felt, I understand, by the 
CTC—a concern that, if a move should be effected during 
the period when the decision regarding the powers of the 
CTC to regulate Pacific Western may well be referred to a 
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higher court, the CTC could be faced with a fait accompli. 
The honourable senator has raised a very valid point. I 
hope to make another statement on it by the middle of next 
week. 


Senator Flynn: Was this matter discussed in the Liberal 
caucus this morning and, if so, was the Alberta viewpoint 
expressed? 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, the matter was 
not discussed in any caucus this morning, and I am con- 
cerned— 


Senator Flynn: On a point of order, my question was not 
directed to Senator Austin; it was directed to the Leader of 
the Government. I cannot ask a question of another 
senator. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Clark was not in our caucus this 
morning, so that viewpoint was not available. 


Senator Walker: Do you mind if I ask a question now, 
Senator Austin? Are you through? 


Senator Austin: I wanted to make the point that the 
Province of Alberta has not yet had its purchase of shares 
approved by the CTC; yet, it seems to be moving the head 
office to Alberta. That is a matter of very considerable 
urgency and importance. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, we seem to be 
getting into a debate on a question, which is Strictly pro- 
hibited by our rules. 


Senator Perrault: I rise to defend the honourable sena- 
tor. The matter which is the subject of questioning this 
afternoon is an appropriate line of questioning, and I think 
the Chair would consider it to be so. 


Senator Grosart: Except the rules say there shall be no 
debate, and any second comment, other than a question, is 
a debate. 


Senator Argue: Change the rules. 
Senator Bourget: Again! 
Senator Argue: They are outdated. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


ALLEGATIONS OF INTERFERENCE BY CABINET MINISTERS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, in view of the 
very serious allegations against three federal cabinet min- 
isters, Messrs. Lalonde, Chrétien and Drury, by an honour- 
able Justice of the Superior Court of the Province of 
Quebec, of deliberately interfering with the due course of 
justice, would the Trudeau government consider the set- 
ting up of a royal commission to investigate these charges 
involving, as they do, a shocking attack on the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, one of our last bastions of 
democracy? 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator has often 
questioned the veracity of press accounts of various inci- 
dents which occur on Parliament Hill. I would remind him 
that the basis of his question is a story which appeared ina 
well-known national newspaper this morning. The govern- 
ment is concerned with obtaining the facts of the situation 


as they exist. We do know that thus far the Honourable Mr. 
Chrétien, President of the Treasury Board, has stated that 
unless he receives an apology within three days, legal 
action will be launched against one of the jurists in 
question. 

The honourable senator made reference to there being 
“three cabinet ministers involved” in this “shocking” alle- 
gation. We do know that one of the individuals alleged to 
be “involved” was not a minister when the incident was 
alleged to have taken place. 

If I may express a personal view, if these incidents 
occurred in 1969, as has been alleged in the press reports, 
remarkably, it appears to have taken seven years for the 
accuser to muster a sufficient sense of outrage to express 
himself as he is reported to have done in the public reports 
made available this morning. 


Senator Walker: Obviously my friend is not a lawyer. If 
he were a lawyer he would appreciate the seriousness of 
these charges. This should be investigated, first, to uphold 
the honour of the cabinet, which will be difficult because 
two of its members have admitted making such statements; 
secondly, and most important of all, because it is a reflec- 
tion on the judiciary. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator— 


Senator Walker: Just a moment. I know my friend is 
very anxious. He is a new boy and a new leader. 


Senator Argue: Better than being an old boy. 


Senator Walker: He has to defend everyone, particularly 
the Liberal Party. Let me tell you this. If these facts are 
true—and I have the greatest confidence in the person who 
makes the allegations— 


Senator Denis: Question! 


Senator Walker: I am answering the question of the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. If it is true—and 
it is true, or it would not have been made by this distin- 
guished member of the judiciary—you are in really hot 
water, and I wish you would not palm off this question in 
the way you do so many other questions, but will go into it 
and give me the answer. You could not have read the 
article, because it included all the correspondence between 
the minister and the judge. It is a shocking thing if any of 
it is true. Unlike other questions that come up in this 
house, do not try to palm off this one in that way. We 
lawyers want to know and want it gone into thoroughly. 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate the honourable senator’s 
long and learned dissertation on this subject. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Almost as long as your 
answer. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure honourable senators 
that the government is conscious of the necessity of 
observing the highest legal and parliamentary traditions 
and the highest standards with respect to this matter. The 
allegations and accusations will not be allowed to rest on 
the table. An active investigation is under way at the 
present time, first of all, of course, to determine the veraci- 
ty of the allegations that have appeared in the press. 


Senator Walker: Naturally. 
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Senator Perrault: I am sure the honourable senator 
agrees that a determination of the facts must be basic to 
any investigation, because he has a profound sense of 
justice, which he has expressed so many times in this 
chamber. I assure all honourable senators that the govern- 
ment is aware of its responsibility and is not going to allow 
the matter to rest. It would be intolerable and untenable 
under our system of law and under our parliamentary 
system to allow these allegations and accusations to go 
unanswered. However, for the honourable senator to sug- 
gest that somehow the government is engaged in a “cover- 
up”, or is less than sincere in determining the truth, repre- 
sents a substantial distortion of the facts, and I hope that 
he will wish to withdraw these inferences. 


Senator Walker: Knowing the number of cover-ups that 
my friend knows about, I am not going to say anything 
more. 


Senator Perrault: Name them. 


Senator Grosart: Order! This is why we have rules 
against this sort of thing. 


Senator Perrault: I will not dignify with a reply the 
suggestion by the honourable senator that the Leader of 
the Government here is aware of a number of alleged 
“cover-ups.” I cannot believe that the honourable senator 
wishes to pursue that kind of baseless allegation. The 
Senate should be outraged by the impropriety of such 
remarks. I hope that we can terminate this exchange. 
Indeed, I am sure that even the senator’s honourable leader 
would never support that kind of arrant nonsense. 


Senator Walker: We will leave it where you want me to 
leave it, but if you want me to name some of them I will. 


Senator Perrault: In view of those remarks, perhaps the 
honourable senator will demonstrate parliamentary cour- 
age by going to the front steps outside the Senate and 
making any allegations against me there, where no parlia- 
mentary immunity exists. I challenge him to do so. If he is 
unwilling to do that, I suggest that he desist from his line 
of injurious, ridiculous nonsense. 


Senator Flynn: I rise on a point of order to try to settle 
this problem. The Leader of the Government gets excited 
very easily and then he makes remarks that are completely 
out of proportion. I would hope that he will soon learn 
when to sit down and just smile. If he thinks it could be 
helpful, I will volunteer to give him a lesson after the 
sitting. 


Senator Perrault: We need no lecturing from the hon- 
ourable senator this afternoon or at any other time. 


Senator Flynn: It is quite obvious you don’t see the 
need. 


Senator Perrault: I suggest to honourable senators that 
we do not need anyone standing up in this chamber and 
sanctimoniously making serious kinds of allegations 
against any other honourable senator while cloaked in that 
great mantle of parliamentary immunity. If the Honour- 
able Senator Walker has any serious charges to make 
against anyone on this side, or anyone in the government, 
he should have the courage to do it outside of this chamber. 

(Senator Walker.] 
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Senator Flynn: I would suggest that the Leader of the 
Government is blowing this question way out of propor- 
tion. There was no allegation that— 


An Hon. Senator: You said “cover-up.” 


Senator Flynn: Of course, and I will repeat that if you 
want—“cover-up.” I have no hesitation in saying that this 
government has been trying to cover up many things. 


Senator Perrault: Name them. 
Senator Flynn: I will if you want me to. 
Senator Perrault: All right, go ahead. 


Senator Flynn: In this particular instance we are deal- 
ing with a serious matter, and I would have hoped that the 
Leader of the Government would not have tried in a 
speech to debate it, and especially try to cover up the 
incident by saying “We are going to investigate it. We are 
going to do what is necessary. Everybody in the govern- 
ment is deemed to be innocent.” That is not true. I do not 
believe that. 


Senator Perrault: Nobody said that. 
Senator Flynn: I will not accept that. 


Senator Perrault: Nobody has stated that there is guilt 
or innocence here. 


An Hon. Senator: Sit down. 


Senator Perrault: It has been stated that an earnest 
effort is being made to ascertain the facts. 


Senator Flynn: How do you know? 


Senator Perrault: I want honourable senators to know 
that very shortly we shall know the facts. 


Senator Walker: How do you know? 
Senator Flynn: Sit down. 


Senator Walker: You are a country boy from the hills of 
British Columbia and you are out of order most of the 
time. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask Senator Walker a question. 


Senator Flynn: You cannot. 
Senator Grosart: Order! Order! 
Senator Asselin: No, you cannot ask a question. 


Senator Flynn: Your leader would not want you to put 
your two feet in it. 


PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR COME-BY-CHANCE REFINERY— 
QUESTION 


Senator Austin: I have another question for the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate. I would like to know 
whether the government has had representation from the 
Province of Newfoundland regarding financial assistance 
for the Come-By-Chance refinery, and whether this gov- 
ernment or the government of the Province of Newfound- 
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land has a policy with respect to the continued operation of 
that project? 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice, and I will endeavour to obtain the 
information as quickly as possible. 


TEMPORARY IMMIGRATION SECURITY BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for second reading of Bill C-85, 
respecting immigration security. 


Hon. George Isaac Smith: Honourable senators, I am 
not sure whether I am being very prudent in venturing 
into the rather heated atmosphere to which we have just 
been subjected. Nevertheless, I do not believe I should put 
prudence ahead of action, and I will see if I can safely get 
by. 

I would begin by saying the Honourable Leader of the 
Government in the Senate may well look alert because I 
shall have to say some uncomplimentary things about this 
legislation, which he may wish to reply to. 

I would begin my comments about this bill by saying 
that I recognize the dangers the bill is intended to prevent 
and the responsibility of the government and of Parlia- 
ment to do whatever can properly be done to ensure the 
safety of those people from other countries who come to 
our country to attend the Olympic Games and the Habitat 
conference, which, as I understand it, is the basis for this 
litigation. 

Of course, we cannot help but remember the terrible 
incident which occurred at the Olympic Village in Munich 
in 1972. I am sure we would all be very anxious indeed to 
do whatever is necessary to prevent the occurrence of any 
such incident in Canada. At the same time, honourable 
senators, I suggest that we have a responsibility to ensure 
that whatever we do is consistent with the principles of 
decency and fairness which I am sure we all regard as the 
basis upon which all acts of the government and of the 
Parliament of Canada must rest. 

The problem with which this bill is intended to grapple 
is a serious and difficult one, which ought to receive the 
most careful consideration from Parliament. It may be that 
we have now reached the time when the utmost haste is 
required in order to enact this bill into law, and to give the 
minister in question the powers with which it deals. If so, I 
find it very difficult to know why it has been left until this 
time. No one can plead surprise. 

The date of the Olympic Games has been known for 
many years. The events of Munich have been known since 
1972. The date of the Habitat conference has been known 
for many months—perhaps even longer than that. The 
need to afford protection to the people who come to 
Canada for these two occasions surely also has been 
known to the minister and his officials and to the govern- 
ment for a long time, for terrorism is nothing new, 
unfortunately. 

I feel I must point out, therefore, that it is most difficult 
to find any good reason for asking Parliament to pass such 
a drastic measure as this without its first having the 
opportunity to consider the matter fully, and without its 


being constrained by the pressures exerted by the exigen- 
cies of time. 


Honourable senators, consider for a moment, if you will, 
the powers this bill would give to the minister. They are 
contained in clause 2, which reads as follows: 


The Minister of Manpower and Immigration may 
make a deportation order against any person who is 
not a Canadian citizen and has not been lawfully 
admitted to Canada for permanent residence and who, 
in his opinion, is likely to engage in acts of violence 
that would or might endanger the lives or safety of 
persons in Canada or in other violent criminal activity 
if admitted to Canada or permitted to remain therein. 


Obviously no one wants such people to remain in 
Canada. There is no question about that. But this clause, if 
I may paraphrase it, gives the minister the power to deport 
a person who, in the minister’s opinion, is likely to do 
certain things. It should be noted in passing that although 
the clause refers to the opinion of the minister, it is 
inevitable that in practice in most cases this would mean 
the opinion of the officials of the minister’s department. 
Moreover, the clause does not require the minister to have 
any grounds on which to form his opinion. I repeat that it 
does not require him to have any grounds. All he needs to 
do is to form an opinion—although, obviously, he would, as 
a reasonable person, require some grounds. I emphasize 
again, however, that, so far as the statute goes, the minister 
is not required to have any grounds at all. As I have said, 
all he is required to do is to form an opinion. The minister 
does not have to disclose the grounds on which he forms 
his opinion; nor do those grounds have to be reasonable 
grounds—and, indeed, I understand that the minister has 
rejected the suggestion that the grounds on which he 
forms his opinion should be reasonable grounds. 


Consider for a moment the kinds of information he is 
likely to receive and the sources from which that informa- 
tion might come. It might be in the nature of dossiers, 
information and reports acquired not only by police offi- 
cials but also by various kinds of informers in other coun- 
tries. It might originate from adverse political sources in 
other countries, without being based on fact at all. It might 
be information which could be and likely would be distort- 
ed or coloured by the political opinions of many kinds of 
people in a variety of countries. 


The bill would seem to indicate that there is some sort of 
protection against an arbitrary wrong decision, in that it 
states in clause 3: 


The provisions of the Immigration Act and the 
Immigration Appeal Board Act apply mutatis mutandis 
to this Act. 


But what good is the right of appeal, supposing for the 
moment it actually exists? The minister has only to state 
that he has formed the opinion that the person concerned 
is likely to engage in the activities prohibited by the bill. 
He cannot be required even to disclose the nature of his 
information, or to say that he has considered certain infor- 
mation and believes on reasonable grounds it is sufficient 
to justify his opinion. 

I can understand, naturally, why the minister should not 
be required to disclose the source of his information. I 
accept the argument, and I accept it without reservation, 
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that to disclose the source of his information might well be 
substantially contrary to the national interest. I am not 
advocating, or arguing in any way, that he should disclose 
the source of his information, or say anything which might 
in a substantial degree contribute towards disclosing the 
identity of the source; but he cannot even be compelled to 
state the nature of his information, or that he believes it, or 
that he thinks that it is reasonable. 

@ (1430) 


Again I say, honourable senators, that clause 3 of the bill, 
which apparently purports to convey a right of appeal, 
does not in fact provide the slightest kind of protection to 
the person concerned, and does not give the appeal tri- 
bunal the slightest opportunity to review the soundness of 
the minister’s decision. 


Further with regard to the right of appeal, as I read 
section 11 of the Immigration Appeal Board Act, as amend- 
ed by chapter 27 of the Statutes of 1973-74, the only persons 
who have the right to appeal are permanent residents of 
Canada, persons in possession of a valid immigrant visa or 
a non-immigrant visa issued to them outside Canada by an 
immigration officer, persons who claim they are refugees 
protected by the convention relating to the status of 
refugees, signed in Geneva on the 28th of July, 1961, or 
persons who claim they are Canadian citizens. It does not 
seem very likely that someone who would be dealt with 
under the provisions of this bill, a person suspected of 
being a terrorist, would fall within any of those categories. 
Therefore, I say that on this ground too—that is, on the 
ground of the actual existence or possible existence of an 
appeal—the provisions of clause 3 of the bill really add 
nothing. 

I understand the minister claims that this bill simply 
extends to certain additional persons the powers he now 
has to deport persons who are already in Canada. In this 
respect I understand he refers to the power under what he 
calls a “section 21 certificate.” This must be a reference to 
section 21 of the Immigration Appeal Board Act. That 
section provides in certain cases for a certificate signed by 
the minister and the Solicitor General and filed with the 
appeal board submitting that in their opinion—and I draw 
particular attention, honourable senators, to these words— 
based upon security or criminal intelligence reports 
received and considered by them, it would be contrary to 
the national interest for the appeal board to interfere with 
an order for deportation. 


A certificate signed by the minister and the Solicitor 
General is what is referred to here, stating that their 
opinion—that is, the opinion of both these gentlemen—is 
based upon security or criminal intelligence received and 
considered by them. That is a very different thing from 
saying that simply because the minister forms an opinion 
he shall have certain powers. After all, the provisions of 
section 21 of the particular act—I am not talking now 
about the bill—at least require some safeguard. They 
require, I repeat, a certificate signed by the minister and 
the Solicitor General, stating that in their opinion, based 
upon security or criminal intelligence received and con- 
sidered by them, it would be contrary to the national 
interest to allow these people to stay in Canada. 


This procedure at least requires the agreement of the 
Solicitor General, together with a statement that both 


[Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


ministers have come to a certain conclusion, and that they 
have come to that conclusion based on a specified kind of 
report or intelligence which they have considered. It pro- 
vides some protection and assures that the matter will be 
considered and certified by a person whose duty it is to see 
that justice is done, namely, the Solicitor General. Though 
far from perfect, it is indeed better than being able to act 
upon the arbitrary, unfettered opinion of the minister. 


He said that this is only temporary legislation, because it 
is provided that it will expire on December 31st, 1976. As I 
said very shortly after I began, it is my understanding that 
the minister says that this bill is concerned primarily with 
threats relating to the forthcoming Olympics and the Habi- 
tat conference. Habitat is, I believe, scheduled to end on 
about June 11, 1976. The 1976 Olympics, I am advised, will 
be over by July 31, 1976. But the bill provides that it shall 
expire on December 31, which is at least five months after 
the Olympic Games have come to an end. 


I can understand that in order to protect people coming 
to Canada for these events—both participants and specta- 
tors—it might well be necessary to have the power to deal 
with dangerous persons who seek entry to Canada before 
the events in order to plan and arrange whatever act they 
intend to perpetrate during the events. I can further 
understand why it is desirable to have the power in this 
bill effective a considerable time before the events take 
place. However, honourable senators, it is not easy to see 
how such people, such suspected terrorists, can be a threat 
in Canada to participants in or spectators at these events 
long after the events have ceased, and those who have 
come in either capacity have gone home again. Thus I 
cannot see the necessity for the minister’s retaining these 
powers after all who have taken part in the events, or who 
have come to see them, have left Canada. 


I submit, honourable senators, that this bill represents 
dangerous legislation in that it would give arbitrary power 
to a minister without providing any protection whatsoever 
against the abuse of such power, or the manner in which 
such power may be exercised. I am not alleging that who- 
ever may happen to be the minister to exercise these 
powers will do so in bad faith or without appropriate 
ability. I simply say that even if it were the ablest minister 
or the most experienced judge in the land, I would still not 
want him to have these powers. 


I accept the necessity for special protection against per- 
sons who might try to gain entry into this country to draw 
attention to themselves or the causes they espouse by 
committing terrorist acts in circumstances which would 
give them the maximum publicity—the type of publicity 
which normally attends Olympic Games and which can be 
expected to attend the Habitat conference. But I submit, 
honourable senators, that in trying to protect against these 
dangers, we should also try to ensure as much as possible 
that there is a limit to the arbitrary nature and the dura- 
tion of these powers to the greatest extent possible without 
interfering with their effectiveness. 


I believe there are three ways in which this legislation 
can be improved. The first is that it should require the 
minister to have reasonable grounds for his opinion. By 
that I do not mean that he has to prove to the world that he 
has reasonable grounds, but the legislation should ensure 
that he has such reasonable grounds. The question as to 
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what would constitute reasonable grounds is something to 
which he would need to devote his attention in making his 
decision. So far as inserting this condition into the bill is 
concerned, it could be done quite simply by writing in the 
words “on reasonable grounds” after the words “in his 
opinion” in clause 2. Such an addition, I would think, 
would tend to make the minister’s officials more careful. 


The second improvement would be to require a certifi- 
cate signed by the minister and the Solicitor General 
stating, in the words of section 21 of the Immigration 
Appeal Board Act, that in their opinion, based upon secu- 
rity or criminal intelligence reports received and con- 
sidered by them, it would be contrary to the national 
interest to allow a particular person to enter. There is 
nothing in this particular requirement which would tend 
to disclose the source or even the nature of the information 
upon which these two gentlemen would act, except the 
requirement that it should come from a security or crimi- 
nal intelligence source, which would constitute some sort 
of guarantee that it had a certain degree of validity, and 
that they had considered and exercised their judgment on 
the reports which had come to them from such a source. 


@ (1440) 


The third improvement, I submit, would be a shortening 
of the period during which the legislation is to be in effect. 
As I have indicated, it seems to me that, in order to achieve 
the stated purpose, it need be in effect no longer than it is 
necessary to protect the participants and spectators at the 
two events in question during the time of those events, and 
during whatever reasonable period of time thereafter is 
necessary to allow those people who are going to leave the 
country to do so. This, I believe, would allow an expiration 
date of at least as early as August 3l1—a date which I 
understand would allow all participants plenty of time to 
be out of Canada, and which, in any event, would ensure 
that there was no gathering of people, no events in a 
certain place, which would supply the terrorist with the 
kind of publicity he wants. 

In closing my remarks, I once more say that it seems to 
me that this is a dangerous type of legislation. I am pre- 
pared to support legislation which gives the minister 
powers which are necessary to deal with such special 
circumstances as it may be necessary to meet. Also, in my 
opinion, the bill which is before us can be improved in the 
fashion I have mentioned—that is, by making it necessary 
for the minister to have reasonable grounds for his opin- 
ion, by requiring a certificate signed by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, and by terminating the legislation at the earliest 
reasonable date after the participants in the two events 
have had an opportunity to leave Canada. 


I do not oppose second reading of this bill, but I suggest 
that after second reading it should be referred to commit- 
tee with a view to making these or other improvements. 


Senator Croll: Would the honourable gentlemen permit 
a question? 

Senator Smith (Colchester): I shall do my best with it. 

Senator Croll: Is the honourable gentleman aware that 
for 100 years, until the establishment of the Immigration 


Appeal Board, the Minister of Immigration held all the 
arbitrary powers which it is now proposed to give him? I 


do not recall his ever being seriously charged with misus- 
ing them. 


Senator Flynn: Do you want us to go back 100 years? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): My memory is not as long 
as that of the honourable gentleman, but I am aware that 
for a considerable number of years those powers have been 
subject to appeal. 


Senator Croll: Well— 
Senator Flynn: No, no; do not argue. 


Senator Croll: I am not arguing at all, but merely 
indicating that for 100 years in this country there was no 
appeal. There was opportunity for appeal under the Immi- 
gration Appeal Board Act. During that time the minister 
had all the powers, and I do not recall ever hearing any 
charge of misuse. Why should we now suspect that those 
powers would be misused during these six months? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): My more specific answer is 
simply that it was decided some years ago that it was 
unsafe to leave these powers without appeal. The situation 
has not changed, and if it was unsafe at that time it is 
unsafe now. As I say, my memory does not go back as far 
as that of some, but I remember the decisions under the 
Immigration Act being the subject of controversy from the 
time of my earliest knowledge of that act. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear. There has been case after 
case in the courts. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, when Senator Croll was the sup- 
porter of civil liberties. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might say a few words with respect to this bill? 


Senator Rowe: I have a question for Senator Smith, if 
Senator Buckwold would yield for a moment. 


While listening to Senator Smith’s well reasoned, in my 
opinion, arguments—although I do not support them all— 
two questions occurred to me. One is that his suggestion 
that a month’s grace be allowed to the minister or to the 
authorities strikes me as providing a little too short a 
period in any case. I think we have to face the real possibil- 
ity that there will be serious attempts by undesirable 
elements to get into Canada during the period of the 
Olympics, when there will be a great opportunity to enter 
this country illegally. However, is a month not too short a 
period for the cleaning up, so to speak? There is the 
possibility that these undesirable elements will immerse 
themselves in the populations of our large cities, or in 
various parts of the country, Canada being so vast. Would 
it not be better to provide for a period of several months? 

It seems to me from recollection that most special acts of 
this type are almost by formula terminated at the end of 
the calendar year, but not with any intention of invoking 
their provisions right up to that point in time. However, it 
seems to me that there is a practice of terminating legisla- 
tion of this type, which is temporary and brought in at a 
specific time during the year, at the end of the calendar 
year. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): In reply to the honourable 
senator’s first question, I suppose it is really a matter of 
judgment as to how long after the events have ceased 
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people might want to stay here. However, as I understand 
the object of the legislation, it is to prevent terrorists from 
entering Canada in order to carry out terrorist acts at 
Habitat, which ends on June 11, if my information is 
correct, and at the Olympics, which will be over by July 31. 
This legislation is not designed to deal with undesirable 
elements who may remain in Canada after those dates. 


Senator Rowe stated that it is customary for temporary 
legislation to terminate at the end of the calendar year. I 
am not aware of any such custom, although I certainly 
would not dispute what he said. However, even if there is 
such a tradition, I submit that this is not the type of 
legislation which ought to be allowed to exist for longer 
than is absolutely necessary for the carrying out of its 
stated object, which is to prevent terrorist acts at the 
Habitat conference and the Olympic Games. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Would the honour- 
able senator agree that it is not only on entry that the 
deportation order can be made? In my opinion, the lan- 
guage of the section is sufficiently wide to indicate that 
the deportation order can be made in respect of persons not 
excluded by the section at any time by the minister while 
the act is in force. In other words, it could be made against 
people who have secured entry and who still may be guilty 
of an offence. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That is the whole basis of 
my objection. I am saying that once the stated object has 
been met—namely, the prevention of terrorist acts at these 
two attractions for terrorists—the ordinary law is suffi- 
cient to deal with any problems in the same manner as it is 
at present, and as it will continue to be afterwards. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): But it is not restrict- 
ed to entry. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): No, that is my point. If you 
read the arguments made by the minister in the other 
place, you have to come to the conclusion—at least, I did— 
that the object of the legislation is to achieve just what I 
said, and not to achieve some other object for which the 
ordinary law has been considered sufficient over the years. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I thank 
Senator Buckwold for giving way to me, although I fully 
expected that he would proceed. 

I rise to support very strongly what Senator Smith has 
said. I am very uneasy about this legislation. Like Senator 
Smith, I am in full accord with the essential purpose of it, 
but I think it is legislation which has very serious features 
which are of questionable desirability, if I might put it in 
almost “Mackenzie Kingly” terms. I can’t help feeling that 
this is another case of a “simple bill”, words which are 
graven upon the heart of the Honourable Senator Laird. 
Everybody who was present when he introduced that “sim- 
ple bill” some time ago will recall, I think, that it turned 
out to be far from a simple bill and needed some very 
careful examination in committee, which it got, with gen- 
erally satisfactory results. 


@ (1450) 


As I looked at this bill and at the proceedings in the 
other place, it seemed to me that they had been far too 
quick about the thing in the other place, far too easy about 
it, and that this was one eminently suitable opportunity 

{Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


for the Senate to give a little sober and considered second 
thought to this legislation. 


I can’t help feeling that the substance of what Senator 
Smith (Colchester) said by way of objection can be 
summed up in the words mutadis mutandis in section 3: 


The provisions of the Immigration Act and the 
Immigration Appeal Board Act apply mutatis mutandis 
to this Act. 


I looked at the Immigration Act and I looked at the Immi- 
gration Appeal Board Act and I found section after section 
after section where I couldn’t help asking myself, “How 
would this apply with this new legislation; what exactly 
does mutatis mutandis mean?” 


You could always say, with respect to a particular sec- 
tion, “Well, this is really wiped out by this new legisla- 
tion,” and to another, “This isn’t wiped out.” But this 
would require very careful consideration, in my judgment, 
and explanations from officials in the department who are 
familiar with the working of the thing and could tell us the 
precise effect of this in relation, for example, to section 
7(1)(c) of the Immigration Act, section 11(2) of the Immi- 
gration Act, section 14, section 24, sections 30 and 31; and 
sections 11, 13, 18 and 21 of the Immigration Appeal Board 
Act. 


There appear to be, on the face of it, at least to the lay 
eye—and I am fortified in my doubts by the expert opinion 
of Senator Smith—a number of cases where the effect of 
this is obscure and where it is necessary the thing should 
be cleared up. 


We are told this is very urgent legislation, and no doubt 
it is, but I don’t see that it is so very urgent that we 
couldn’t afford to send this bill to a committee and give a 
day or two’s consideration to it there with the minister and 
the officials present to explain to us the precise effects. 


If this bill is not passed today, the roof is not going to 
fall in, terrorists are not going to come swarming in the 
day after tomorrow. The events which it is supposed to 
deal with are still some distance in the future, and I 
frankly cannot see any reason why this has to be rushed 
through in one day, which is apparently the intention— 
certainly it was rushed through in one day in the other 
place, a very dubious proceeding and one which I am 
surprised that that vigilant defender of the rights of Par- 
liament, Mr. Stanley Knowles, did not take strong objec- 
tion to. 


The last time that I can recall when this kind of thing 
was done at breakneck speed was an amendment to the 
Immigration Act in 1919 to deal with the Winnipeg strike. 
It took a great many years to get that off the statute books, 
because, of course, it wasn’t a temporary measure like this. 
But I think it was generally admitted by nearly everybody, 
and by most people very soon after the passage of that 
legislation at breakneck speed, that it was a mistake to 
have done that. 


I think this is something that should have further con- 
sideration. I think an eminently suitable place to have that 
consideration is a committee of this house, presumably the 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee. And I am the 
more anxious that this should take place because of some- 
thing in the speech of the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment yesterday, which so far no one has commented on. 
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Well, I suppose nobody has had very much chance, seeing 
that only Senator Smith has spoken. Perhaps Senator 
Buckwold is going to take this up. 


There is this passage at page 1820 of yesterday’s Debates 
of this house: 

During the current year the government intends to 
present Parliament with new legislation dealing with 
immigration which will embrace the concerns of this 
temporary bill. 

Well, I don’t know what “embrace the concerns of this 
temporary bill” may mean, but if the intention is to bring 
in some permanent legislation, something of the same sort, 
then I think the sooner we examine what is being done 
here the better, and the easier it will be for us to deal with 
the permanent legislation when it comes along if we have 
already cleared up what effect this kind of legislation 
would have upon the existing acts, the Immigration Act 
and the Immigration Appeal Board Act. 


I very much hope that the government will see its way 
clear to sending this bill to a committee where it can be 
examined with the care and the detail, and with the preci- 
sion and exactitude, which it seems to me to require. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I will 
not express an opinion as to whether the bill should go to a 
committee. That, presumably, is something for the powers 
that be on the government side to determine. 


Senator Flynn: No, no—the Senate. 


Senator Buckwold: Or the Senate. But I do want to 
express some personal opinions on this bill because I think 
that in the expressions of those who have just spoken—and 
I refer to Senator Smith (Colchester) and Senator For- 
sey—the real implication has evaded them. These are ter- 
rible times and very horrible things are happening in this 
world. Senator Smith has indicated that this is dangerous 
legislation. I suggest that these are also very dangerous 
times, and I submit that the gentlemen who have spoken, 
and I think very wisely, have disregarded— 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Buckwold: —the fact that there are conditions 
today that did not exist in previous times. 


Senator Flynn: Not at all. 
Senator Forsey: No, no. 
Senator Flynn: Unfair. 


Senator Buckwold: I do not think that is unfair. The 
exigencies of the situation today are such that immediate 
action must be taken by a responsible minister. 


Senator Flynn: He has said that. 


Senator Buckwold: I say immediate action, and that 
action must be taken in a few minutes if neccessary. For 
those of us who have been made aware of some of the 
nefarious activities that could go on in this country as a 
result of the influx of persons to international events of 
great magnitude—and I refer to Habitat and the Olympic 
Games, and other events—such action on the part of the 
minister is imperative. The eyes of the world will be on 
Canada during this next while, and there is no doubt that 
people somewhere are plotting as to how they can achieve 


international notoriety by some outlandish and horrible 
act. 


I suggest to honourable senators that the government 
has responded to this in the only way it could by giving the 
minister the opportunity to have those people thrown out, 
deported, at once— 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Buckwold: —without having to go through the 
whole procedure. I agree that this is for a limited period. I 
do not think it would be the intention of the government to 
have this as a permanent feature. 


Senator Forsey quoted the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment as saying that in the future this will embrace the 
concerns of the government on immigration. I am not sure 
what the minister will be embracing, but it may be more 
than concerns. 


I suggest that if we listen to Senator Smith, who gave us 
three suggestions—namely, that the source of information 
should be literally made available. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): No, I did not. 


Senator Buckwold: I am sorry. You used the words 
“reasonable grounds”. Certainly the minister will have 
reasonable grounds. It will not be because he does not like 
someone’s name or what somebody says. Certainly there 
will be reasonable grounds. Secondly, he suggested that it 
should be signed not only by the minister but also by the 
Solicitor General, which again could result in a very sig- 
nificant delay at a time when minutes can be precious. 
Thirdly, he suggested that the period be shortened, and I 
appreciate the remarks of Senator Rowe that there could 
be some months of follow-up activity as a result of the 
presence in this country of people who are undesirable, 
and that could lead to very serious consequences. 


My honourable friends, I suggest that the times are such 
that legislation like this is needed. It is emergency legisla- 
tion because the times are emergency times. I submit that 
the bill be dealt with in the light of the things that I have 
brought to your attention and not considered as part of a 
laissez-faire attitude, that everyone must be given their 
due course. I say this because things are different, when 
we talk about terrorism in the world today. 

@ (1500) 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Perhaps the honourable 
senator might permit a question. Why do you say that the 
two suggestions I made—that there be reasonable grounds, 
and that there be a requirement for a certificate signed by 
the Solicitor General—would result in any serious delay 
taking place? 


Senator Buckwold: I can envisage a telephone call and 
an action in two minutes if the information is such that the 
minister feels that it is important for the safety and secu- 
rity of this country, or visitors to this country, that action 
be taken. That is how desperate the situation could be. 
That is the very purpose of this legislation. If not, there are 
other procedures that could have been followed in order to 
achieve this end, had we wanted to allow the normal 
processes to take their slow course. I suggest that the 
emergency is such that this bill is required to meet it. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? He talks about the delay involved in getting a 
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certificate from the Solicitor General, and he seems to 
imply that if one of these undesirables presents himself at 
a port of entry, in the absence of this legislation he can be 
whisked through before you can say “Jack Robinson”. 
Surely, that is not what happens at a port of entry. 


In the days when Newfoundland was a separate country, 
I used to have to go through immigration procedures when 
I came into Canada from Newfoundland, and I can assure 
the honourable gentleman that there was no business of 
my whizzing through—and I was only a youngster at the 
time, only a minor, an infant in law. There was no business 
of my whizzing through before you could say “Jack Robin- 
son”. These people have to be examined. 

There is a telephone call and all that, but I cannot 
understand the idea that before the man is off the tele- 
phone line, this terrorist will be at large and rushing up to 
the Olympics in Montreal. Surely he is not telling us that 
that is the way the ordinary procedures of the Immigration 
Department are carried out. I never heard of such a sugges- 
tion in my life. Surely the length of time that it takes for 
the Minister of Manpower and Immigration to walk from 
his office in this building to the office of the Solicitor 
General—which, I believe, is in the West Block—is not 
going to cause disaster, red ruin and combustion, and the 
breaking up of laws. Surely he is not suggesting that this is 
the kind of procedure—lightning speed procedure, one-fif- 
tieth of a second, or one one-millionth of a second, comput- 
er speed procedure—that goes on when people seek admis- 
sion to this country? ; 


Senator Walker: Question. 


Senator Buckwold: I do not know what the situation 
was when Newfoundlanders were foreigners. It may be— 


Senator Carter: They still are. 


Senator Buckwold: It may be that, as a babe in arms, 
Senator Forsey had difficulty in convincing the immigra- 
tion officer— 


Senator Forsey: Answer the question. 


Senator Buckwold: —that he was not here to destroy the 
country. 

I would just point out that there might be times when it 
would be difficult to get the Solicitor General. He may be 
out of the city. He could be anywhere. I am certain this 
was very carefully considered by those who drafted the 
bill. It was determined that there could be an emergency 
situation where even that kind of delay could result in loss 
of life or serious damage taking place in this country. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wonder if the honourable 
senator would permit another question? Would not the 
person about whom the inquiry is being made, or in respect 
of whom the fear is held, be in custody in any event? 


Senator Forsey: Of course he would. 
An Hon. Senator: No. 


Senator Buckwold: Not necessarily. This is not neces- 
sarily going to happen when someone is at a port of entry. 
They could be in the country, and they should be removed 
very quickly. 

I am sure Senator Langlois, in closing the debate on 
second reading— 

[Senator Forsey.] 


Senator Flynn: The list is already drawn up. These 
individuals will not be identified by the immigration offi- 
cers at ports of entry. The list has already been prepared. 
The certificates could be signed in advance by the Solicitor 
General, or his deputy. We have to be realistic about this. 


Senator Buckwold: I very much appreciate the assist- 
ance given me by the Leader of the Opposition. It is very 
helpful. 


Senator Flynn: You needed it. 


Senator Buckwold: It was very helpful. Again, I do not 
want to wind up the debate on second reading. I think I 
have made my contribution. I feel quite strongly on this. I 
do not think there is a real appreciation on the part of 
some honourable senators with respect to the emergencies 
that could arise. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): On a point of privilege, I 
think I might be permitted to say that it seems to me there 
is no. realization of the necessity of preserving individual 
liberties on the part of the senator who has just spoken. 


Senator Forsey: On a point of privilege, honourable 
senators, I wish to point out that both Senator Smith 
(Colchester) and I were very careful indeed to say that we 
saw the necessity of some legislation of this sort. We were 
not saying everything is normal; that this is the nineteenth 
century. We were most careful to preface our criticisms 
with a most explicit admission of the grave circumstances 
and grave dangers which are present. I strongly object to 
the suggestion that I, at least—and I think Senator Smith 
(Colchester) may want to make the same objection—was 
unaware of the gravity of the times and that we were, in 
effect, trifling with this subject. 


An Hon. Senator: Let’s get on with the job. 
Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Langlois speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Flynn: Make it short. 
Senator Walker: Adjourn it. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, after the 
lengthy and numerous exchanges which have taken place 
between both sides of the house, there is little left for me 
to say. 


When I introduced this bill last evening, I underlined 
that it applies to two categories of persons, namely, per- 
sons at ports of entry wishing to come into Canada and 
persons who are already in Canada but known to be per- 
sons who would likely engage in criminal activities in 
Canada. This bill does not concern itself with normal, 
well-intentioned visitors to this country; rather, it is aimed 
at dealing with terrorists. 

Senator Smith (Colchester) expressed surprise that this 
bill was introduced on the eve of the two important inter- 
national gatherings which are to take place in Canada in 
the course of this year. However, I wish to remind honour- 
able senators that international terrorism on a world scale 
is a new phenomenon. Until recently, we had not 
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experienced events such as those which took place in 
Munich in 1972, or which have been taking place in many 
other parts of the world involving kidnapping and murder. 
It is a new brand of terrorism, something to which we have 
not been accustomed. It is in the face of such reality, 
bearing in mind the two important international gather- 
ings which are scheduled to take place in Canada in the 
course of the year, that this legislation was introduced. 


I share Senator Smith’s (Colchester) concern that such a 
bill should be introduced, bearing in mind the principles of 
fairness and justice. All bills should be introduced in that 
kind of spirit. However, notwithstanding that there is 
some possible danger inherent in the application of this 
legislation, we have to view it in the light of the type of 
terrorist activities that are taking place the world over. In 
my opinion, it would be far more dangerous not to have 
this legislation in order to deal with such events which 
could occur in our country during the coming months. 


Senator Smith also raised a point in connection with the 
expiry date of this legislation, December 31, 1976. The 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration covered this point 
in his speech on the motion for second reading of this bill 
in the other place. If I may, I should like to read from page 
11288 of the House of Commons Debates of February 26, 
where the minister said: 


@® (1510) 


This is emergency legislation, but we have made the 
commitment—and I feel very definitely that the com- 
mitment will be met—that we will be placing before 
this forum the more profound immigration bill and 
new policies which are being developed now. Unques- 
tionably, this area of concern will have to be dealt 
with. I want the House to have the opportunity to deal 
with it in a broader context than this particular situa- 
tion permits, or the time or emergency permits, and 
indeed I want to bridge that period but with a definite 
expiry date which is December 31, 1976. With this 
time-frame and these conditions and events, we had in 
mind the setting of the date. We looked at 60 days, or 
even precisely the end of the Olympics. We felt we 
needed a clean-up period— 


This was covered, I think, by some honourable senators 
this afternoon. 


—and thought it would be wise to provide for the other 
bill to come in, at which time the matter in broader 
context than this will be placed before the House. 

I think this also covers the point raised by Senator 
Forsey. He alluded to my remarks last night, when I made 
a brief reference to the coming piece of government legis- 
lation, the new Immigration Act, and I said this: 

During the current year the government intends to 
present Parliament with new legislation dealing with 
immigration which will embrace the concerns of this 
temporary bill. 

Having these conditions in mind, and also the fact that a 
new Immigration Act will be introduced later on in the 
year, and because we need a clean-up period after the 
Olympics, nobody would, I suggest, venture to work on the 
assumption that as soon as the Olympics end all those 
undesirable persons are going to walk out of the country 
on the same day. There might be some cleaning up to be 


done, and we want the minister to have the power and be 
able to carry out this obligation of ours. 


I now come to the assertions that were made this after- 
noon with reference to the Draconian powers contained in 
this bill. Again I should like to refer the Senate to what the 
minister said in the other place, at page 11285 of the 
Commons Debates of February 26, 1976: 


I already have the power, Madam Chairman, arbi- 
trarily at my discretion, to deport persons after they 
have been admitted to Canada. As the act now reads, 
at the border, at the port of entry, it requires our 
officers, who would not be in possession of this evi- 
dence for reasons already placed before you, to admit 
in the absence of a reason not to. So I would be in the 
silly position of having to let a person in and then 
having to trump up or find a reason later to apprehend 
him and turn him around. But I can do that now 
without appeal, so there is no change whatever in the 
appeal structure. 


This power, which bothers all of us—this question of 
arbitrariness—already exists in another form, too, in 
our immigration law, and that is in the application of 
section 21 of the act. Even where the appeal right does 
exist, as it does now for landed immigrants, for 
refugees, for Canadian citizens where there is a doubt 
about their papers or the validity of their claim to 
citizenship, and for non-immigrants with a visa, we 
can and still do—and unfortunately have had to in 
some 40 cases in the last eight or nine years—submit to 
the Immigration Appeal Board what we call a section 
21 certificate, which in fact isa guillotine on the use of 
the Immigration Appeal Board’s compassionate and 
humanitarian jurisdiction. It is based totally on a 
statement by the Minister of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, with the co-operation and collaboration of the 
Solicitor General, that evidence available to us of a 
security and intelligence nature indicates that this 
person should not be granted that compassionate juris- 
diction because of a threat to the security—criminal, 
subversive or terrorist—of the state. 


On the same page he went on to say— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wonder if the honourable 
senator would permit me to ask a question at this point. 


Senator Langlois: Would the honourable senator be kind 
enough to allow me to read this quotation from the speech 
of the minister in the other place? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Certainly. 


Senator Langlois: He said: 

As I say, Madam Chairman, the principle has been 
established. One can argue that it is Draconian, but it 
exists in almost every state in the world that I know 
of. In Britain the Home Secretary has more Draconian 
powers than those I am asking for here. The same 
applies in the United States, I believe in Sweden, and I 
think in all countries that we are inclined to agree fit 
into our pattern of democratic, civil libertarian tradi- 
tions. We are certainly not stretching beyond that. 


Your question, please? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I was going to ask the 
honourable senator if he would agree that the provisions 
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he just read with reference to the certificate of the Solici- 
tor General are not precisely what I suggested? 

Senator Langlois: Yes, indeed. The honourable senator 
must bear in mind what the minister said about the 
application of section 21. He called it a “guillotine.” I do 
not know what additional safeguards this could give. As I 
said at the beginning of my remarks, we are not dealing 
with bona fide visitors to this country. We are dealing with 
well-trained terrorists who are about to come into our 
country, and we are turning them out at the border, at the 
port of entry. If the honourable senator is ready to take the 
chance of waiting for a certificate from the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, who might be out of the country, or at the other end of 
Canada— 

Senator Smith (Colchester): The man is in custody. 


Senator Langlois: —before this man is prevented from 
coming into the country, he will find that on many occa- 
sions the country is full of terrorists before such certifi- 
cates can be obtained. As the honourable senator himself 
pointed out, we have to be realistic, because we are not 
dealing with ordinary, well-intentioned visitors. We are 
dealing with future visitors who are intending to come into 
Canada to commit criminal acts. Surely such a person 
would not cross the border carrying a banner saying, “I am 
a terrorist from such-and-such a part of the world, and I 
want to come into Canada to create,disturbance, to create 
trouble.” We will have to be very, very alert and ready for 
action. ‘ 

Senator Smith (Colchester): Perhaps the honourable 
senator would permit me another question. In order to 
make the deportation order effective, is it not necessary to 
have the person in custody? 


Senator Langlois: In custody? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes. How are you going to 
deport him if you do not have him in custody? 


Senator Langlois: How can you arrest a person who is 
not admitted to Canada? He is still at the border; he is not 
in Canada. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): We are talking about 
deportation orders. 

Senator Langlois: We call it deportation because it 
would also apply to visitors who have already come into 
Canada. The main purpose of this legislation is to prevent 
these people from coming into Canada, to stop them at the 
border before they are admitted to this country. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That is right. 


Senator Langlois: That is why alertness and the possi- 
bility of immediate action is absolutely necessary to deal 
with this kind of person. 


I pass now to the suggested amendment of Senator 
Smith, which was also proposed in the other place. 
Although the honourable senator did not give the wording 
of his amendment, I assume it is similar to that proposed 
in the other place, an amendment suggested to clause 2. It 
purported to add the words, “on reasonable grounds” after 
the words “who, in his opinion,” to make it read: 


@ (1520) 


—who, in his opinion, on reasonable grounds, is likely 
to engage in acts of violence— 


[Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


These words were to be added to clause 2. 


The minister’s reason for turning this suggestion down 
was that he had consulted lawyers in this respect, he had 
sought legal advice, and had come to the conclusion that 
for good reason he could not accept this amendment. 

As I underlined yesterday, the information upon which 
the minister could be called to act would be information 
obtained from very sensitive and often protected sources, 
and which could not be divulged without exposing the 
security of the country. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am not asking him to 
expose anything. 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, one does not 
add words to a clause for the sake of adding words. In 
practice, the minister could be asked to divulge and 
explain his “good reasons.” Then he would not be able to 
put his “good reasons” forward without divulging the 
source of his information. That is exactly why he objected 
to the amendment in the other place. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That is not what I am 
saying. 

Senator Langlois: If the minister is called upon to justi- 
fy his actions, how would it be possible for him to act on 
the spur of the moment, so to speak, at the time the man 
presents himself at the port of entry? If we add this 
provision to this piece of legislation, I am afraid we might 
completely destroy the possibility that the minister might 
have of acting promptly and in good time. 


There were some other amendments which have been 
dealt with through exchanges which took place this after- 
noon between honourable senators. I do not think it neces- 
sary to deal with them. They have also been dealt with in 
the other place, as senators who have read the Debates of 
the House of Commons know. 


I now pass on to the remarks made by Senator Forsey, 
who mentioned that this was not a simple bill. No one on 
this side of the house, or on the other side of the house, has 
made such an assertion either yesterday or today. It is not 
a simple bill. It is a short bill but it is a bill which is 
complicated enough. It is not my intention to treat it asa 
simple bill. 

Senator Forsey also made reference to clause 3 of the bill 
which reads: 


The provisions of the Immigration Act and the 
Immigration Appeal Board Act apply mutatis mutandis 
to this Act. 


When I introduced this bill last night I said this bill did 
not affect in any way the existing laws of Canada. It does 
not affect any right that may exist in certain cases. We are 
not changing the existing laws of Canada. Any person who 
may feel aggrieved or limited in his freedom of movement 
in Canada due to this legislation can afford himself of any 
other legal recourses now existing in this country. Again I 
state, we are not changing any existing laws of Canada. 
The Immigration Act would apply mutatis mutandis, if it is 
applicable to a particular case. 


Senator Forsey: In what case? 
Senator Langlois: We may have a visitor to Canada with 


a visa, and probably in a case of that kind—I am not an 
expert on immigration law—there might be some provision 
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of the Immigration Act which applies to him. We are not 
changing that. We are not taking anything away from the 
existing legislation which deals with persons entering 
Canada with a visa, persons coming to Canada as landed 
immigrants or, for that matter, any resident of this country 
be he a Canadian citizen or not. 


Now, the following question was asked by Senator 
Forsey and Senator Smith (Colchester), “Why are we 
pressing for this litigation at this time? The Olympic 
Games are still three or four months away. Why are we so 
anxious to have this legislation passed by Parliament?” As 
I explained last night, there are preventive measures 
which must be taken now. We cannot wait until the Olym- 
pic Games have started in Montreal to take those steps. I 
must add that at present the Immigration Department and 
the law enforcement agencies are very much on the alert in 
order to prevent the entry into Canada of would-be terror- 
ists. It is for this reason that the government wants to have 
this legislation on hand. 


Senator Forsey: Today? 


Senator Langlois: In the House of Commons, by agree- 
ment of the parties, the debate took about two hours. 


Senator Forsey: I said, do you have to have it today? 


Senator Langlois: Not today. When I discussed this very 
matter last evening with the Leader of the Opposition 
outside the house, I reminded him that in the other place 
the bill was discussed in Committee of the Whole. It was 
not referred to a standing committee of the house but 
studied in Committee of the Whole in the presence of the 
minister. I asked the Leader of the Opposition if he wanted 
to proceed in the same manner in this chamber. I stated 
that if he wanted to have this bill studied in Committee of 
the Whole with the minister present in the Senate, I could 
make arrangements. However, I would have had to make 
them last night so we could deal with this bill today. I did 
not pursue that any further because the Leader of the 
Opposition was to contact me and give me his reaction to 
my suggestion. He did not call back. 


This morning, however, having this in the back of my 
mind, I made some inquiries as the possibility of the 
minister’s being present this afternoon at a Committee of 
the Whole. I was told the minister was out of the country; 
he was in Europe on a very important trip and would not 
be available this week. I do not know when he will be 
returning. It is likely he will not be available for a good 
part of next week. 


It is unfortunate that we are in this position but, as I 
stated earlier, this bill was thoroughly discussed in the 
other place and with Commons agreement it was passed 
within a matter of hours. 


I am at the disposal of honourable senators to answer 
any question they want to put forward. I am entirely in the 
hands of the Senate, of course, but I would urge that this 
bill be not sent to a committee. If we could have had the 
minister present in Ottawa this afternoon, we probably 
could have arranged for a committee meeting tomorrow 
morning with the minister present, but apparently we have 
missed this opportunity. 


I would urge honourable senators to give consideration 
to my suggestion of disposing of this bill this afternoon. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, may I ask one 
further question? When the deputy leader was referring to 
a proposed amendment in the house, I may have failed to 
catch what he said in full but I do not think he read part of 
the amendment which was suggested there, which would 
have covered this point about revealing sources. If he will 
look at page 11285 of the Debates of the other place for 
February 26, he will find near the top of the first column, 
that the mover of that amendment not only said “on 
reasonable grounds,” but would have added the words: 


@ (1530) 


Nothing in this section shall be deemed to require 
the production before any court or tribunal of any 
sources of information whose disclosure the minister 
certifies would be prejudicial to the security of 
Canada. 


I venture to suggest that that might cover this question 
of revelation of sources which seemed to disturb so consid- 
erably the mind of the honourable deputy leader—and I 
think with reason. That particular amendment, if it could 
be considered in Committee of the Whole or by a standing 
committee of this house, might dispose of the particular 
difficulty he had in mind. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry if I omitted to quote the 
whole amendment as moved in the other place by Mr. 
Brewin. My honourable friend is correct in asserting that 
the additional paragraph he just quoted was added to the 
original motion so that the words “on reasonable grounds” 
would be added to clause 2. 


In the debate which followed the introduction of this 
motion in the other place, however, I believe the point was 
made that if the minister were required to establish the 
reasonable grounds, inevitably he would have to divulge 
the information, thus giving the source of information, 
which was exactly the position the minister took in the 
other place. He said that if he were called upon to do that 
he might well be prejudicing the security of Canada. 


Senator Forsey: Surely there is a distinction between 
the information and the source of the information. 


Senator Langlois: The point is that if you give the 
information there is a grave danger that the information 
itself will divulge its source. 


Senator Flynn: I rise on a question of privilege, honour- 
able senators. The honourable deputy leader mentioned 
that he had not obtained any answer from me with respect 
to whether the bill should go to committee. As far as we on 
this side are concerned, the speech which Senator Smith 
(Colchester) gave this afternoon contained the answer. 


Senator Langlois: I was speaking of last night. 
Senator Flynn: But I am referring to today. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry you were not present, 
senator, but in your absence I said that I had telephoned 
you last night, suggesting that if it was your intention, and 
that of your colleagues, to have this bill sent to committee, 
or to Committee of the Whole with the minister in attend- 
ance, I could make the arrangements then—that was last 
night. I said that, as I understood it, the agreement was 
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that you would return my call on that. Because you did not 
call me last night, I could not make the arrangements last 
night, but this morning, with that conversation in mind, I 
checked to see whether the minister would be able to be 
present today, but I was informed that he had already left 
for Europe. 


Senator Flynn: But I told you last night that someone on 
our side would adjourn the debate, and that I would let 
you know our position as soon as I had consulted my 
colleagues. 


Senator Langlois: You realize that I was not putting any 
blame on you at all. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. I simply wish to make it clear that 
in my opinion you have had an answer, albeit this 
afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, but by then it was too late. 


Senator Flynn: It was too late for the minister, perhaps, 
but surely not too late for his officials. 


Senator Langlois: Incidentally, I would not wish to 
imply that even if I had been able to contact the minister 
last night I could have delayed his leaving. I am simply 
making the point that in any event it was too late this 
morning when I thought of taking action on the matter, 
because he had already gone. 


Senator Flynn: Send it to committee, then. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C., that this bill be now read the second time. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Forsey: On division. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave, honourable senators, I 
move that the bill be read the third time now. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. Why not send it to committee? At 
least we can have the officials of the department to explain 
the procedure. There is no justification for refusing to send 
the bill to committee. 


Senator Grosart: Certainly not. It should go to 


committee. 


Senator Flynn: If no one else will, I will move that the 
bill be referred to the appropriate committee—whichever 
committee the deputy leader chooses for me. Would he 
suggest the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Con- 
stitutional Affairs, or perhaps the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science? 


Senator Lamontagne: Science Policy. 
Senator Grosart: Surely it should be the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


(Senator Langlois.] 
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SCIENCE POLICY 


SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—NOTICE OF CANCELLATION OF 
MEETING 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, before we 
proceed to the next item on the Order Paper I wonder if I 
may have leave to make a brief statement. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I wish to 
announce that owing again to unforeseen circumstances— 
perhaps due to lack of forward planning of this house—the 
meeting of the Special Committee of the Senate on Science 
Policy which was scheduled for 3.30 this afternoon has 
been cancelled. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill S-23, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the National Defence Act 
and the Criminal Code (total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse). 


Senator Petten: Stand. 


Senator Flynn: Until next fall! 
Order stands. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Keith Davey moved the second reading of Bill 
C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


He said: Honourable senators on both sides of this house 
will be pleased that this is a non-partisan, non-controversi- 
al issue which will be presented in a most low-key way by 
an obscure and non-partisan backbencher. 


Senator Flynn: The reason for your choice. 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, in closing the 
debate which followed the tabling of the report of the 
Special Senate Committee on Mass Media, I made the 
following remarks: 


Magazines are special. Magazines constitute the only 
national press we possess in Canada. Magazines add a 
journalistic dimension which no other medium can 
provide: depth, wholeness and texture. Magazines, 
because of their freedom from daily deadlines, can 
aspire to a level of excellence that is seldom attainable 
in other media. Magazines, in a different way from any 
other medium, can help foster in Canadians a sense of 
themselves. 


Magazines are more important, I would suggest, in 
Canada than in most other countries. I think it is fair to 
say that without this legislation there is not one national 
Canadian consumer magazine the prospects for survival of 
which are certain. Simply stated, Bill C-58 amends section 
19 of the Income Tax Act by deleting from it subsections 
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(2) and (4). The effect of these subsections as they stand is 
to accord to certain foreign magazines, of which the most 
important are Time and Reader’s Digest, advantages in the 
field of advertising which are otherwise reserved to 
Canadian magazines and denied to all other foreign maga- 
zines. Canadian firms advertising in Canadian magazines 
are allowed, in calculating income tax, to deduct the cost of 
those advertisements to the extent of 100 per cent. Under 
the present law they can do the same with the cost of their 
advertisements in Time and Reader’s Digest, which are 
foreign magazines. Bill C-58 also adds a subsection to 
section 19 to the same effect: 

@ (1540) 


—for an advertisement directed primarily to a market 
in Canada and broadcast by a foreign broadcasting 
undertaking. 


I propose to examine the bill in more detail, but I would 
first offer some background to the Senate. 


The problem which the government finally intends to 
deal with has been around for a long time. In 1922 the 
Canadian Magazine Publishers’ Association sent a tele- 
gram to each member of Parliament requesting tariff pro- 
tection, an initiative which precipitated a national debate 
on the subject. 

In 1931 the Bennett government imposed a tax on foreign 
periodicals based on their advertising content. Circulation 
of American magazines dropped off, and that of Canadian 
magazines rose. United States publishers began to jump 
the tariff wall and set up subsidiaries in Canada. In 1935 
the Mackenzie King government removed that tax and 
most of the American subsidiaries closed shop. In 1943, 
Reader’s Digest established a subsidiary in Montreal and 
Time began printing a Canadian edition in Chicago. In 
1956, the St. Laurent government imposed a 20 per cent tax 
on the gross advertising revenue of Canadian editions of 
foreign magazines. 

In 1957, the Diefenbaker government repealed that tax, 
and then established the Royal Commission on Publica- 
tions—the O’Leary Commission. 

In 1961, the O’Leary Commission recommended meas- 
ures to ensure that Canadian magazine advertising dollars 
go to support Canadian-owned magazines. The Diefen- 
baker government proposed to implement the recommen- 
dations. The American State Department opposed the pro- 
posals. In 1962, Time established an editorial office in 
Montreal. 

In 1965, the Pearson government made advertising in 
Canadian editions of foreign magazines non-deductible for 
corporate tax purposes. Time and Reader’s Digest were 
exempted in spite of the O’Leary Commission’s recommen- 
dations that they be included. 


In 1971, the report of the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media said that the 1965 legislation should have 
included Time and Reader’s Digest. As you know, in 1975 
the Secretary of State announced that he would introduce 
legislation to end the exemption. 


The nub of the issue, honourable senators, is advertising 
revenue, and the simple fact that Canadian editions of 
American magazines have an unbeatable head start in the 
battle for advertising revenue. Editorial material attracts 
circulation, which in turn attracts advertising. The 


Canadian editions of American magazines get most, if not 
all, of their editorial content free of charge. Doris Ander- 
son, the editor of Chatelaine magazine said it well in a 
recent letter to the Globe and Mail, which I quote as 
follows: 


One of the major problems is the fact that 95 per 
cent of all magazines sold on Canadian newsstands are 
foreign imports; that in addition to this overwhelming 
competition two of the most powerful magazines in the 
world have enjoyed a special status as Canadian maga- 
zines. This means they have been able to import most 
of their editorial material at little or nominal cost from 
the parent publication and then compete for advertis- 
ing against Canadian magazines who must start from 
scratch with 100 per cent original Canadian material. 


The advertising dollar revenue really tells the story well. 
In 1950 the total advertising revenue for magazines in 
Canada was $9.9 million. Time and Reader’s Digest between 
them had 28.3 per cent of that total. By 1968, which was the 
base year used in the special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media study, the figure had risen to $24.1 million, and Time 
and Reader’s Digest had 56 per cent of that. In 1974, the last 
year for which I have been able to find information, $39 
million was spent on magazine advertising in Canada, and 
Time and Reader’s Digest between them had 48.2 per cent of 
that revenue. 


Let me put it differently to explain it to you. From 1950 
to 1974 Time’s Canadian advertising revenue was up 800 
per cent. The comparable figure for all other Canadian 
magazines was 185 per cent. Not surprisingly, annual circu- 
lation figures reflect this same reality. From 1950 to 1973, 
Time’s circulation in Canada rose from 6.2 million annually 
to 26 million, an increase of 319 per cent. The annual 
circulation of all other Canadian magazines went from 36.1 
million to 50 million, up 32 per cent. 


Senator Walker: Excuse me. Would my honourable 
friend answer a question? When did Time start publishing 
its Canadian edition? 


Senator Davey: I think I said that Time began printing a 
Canadian edition in Chicago in 1943. 


Senator Walker: Thank you. 


Senator Davey: The deletion of subsections (2) and (4) 
from section 19 of the Income Tax Act will leave four main 
criteria for determining whether advertisers may deduct 
their costs for tax purposes. 

First, to qualify as Canadian, a periodical must be print- 
ed, published and edited in Canada. 


Secondly, it must be 75 per cent owned by citizens of 
Canada. 

Thirdly, the periodical may not be published under a 
licence granted by someone who publishes a magazine 
outside of Canada. 


The fourth criterion, as contained in_ section 
19(5) (a) (ii)(F), which states that if a periodical’s contents 
are substantially the same as the contents of one or more 
foreign periodicals it is not a Canadian issue, has occa- 
sioned much controversy. 

Honourable senators, the fact is that since 1965 this rule 
has been fully applicable to most foreign periodicals cir- 
culating in Canada. Of course, the press in the interim has 
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remained free and unfettered. The government has not, 
and the government will not, determine content for peri- 
odicals. Magazine content, to qualify a magazine as 
Canadian, does not necessarily have to be written by 
Canadians or on Canadian subjects. I think that is 
extremely important. It must, however, be different from 
foreign counterparts. In fact, a periodical which contains 
not a single story by or about Canadians could still qualify 
for advertising tax benefits under section 19, so long as 
that content is not substantially the same as that in 
another periodical. 


The purpose of this was clear: it was to prevent wide- 
spread importation of editorial material marginally altered 
for appearance’s sake to qualify as Canadian content. It is 
not unusual for Ministers of National Revenue to give 
interpretations on tax matters, and so, not surprisingly, the 
minister has given an interpretation of what is meant by 
“not substantially the same.” He has decided that the 
content of a Canadian magazine is not substantially the 
same as that of a foreign issue if the combined editorial 
and pictorial content is at least 80 per cent different. In my 
opinion any lesser percentage would allow foreign periodi- 
cals to continue to dump editorial material into Canada. 
Presumably, of course, this interpretation could be 
appealed to the courts. 


There has been a great deal of press hysteria about this 
particular point. Probably the chief agent of that hysteria 
has been the Globe and Mail. Honourable senators will 
recall the clear conflict of interest that I suggested the 
Globe and Mail was involved in when editorializing against 
Bill C-58. The publisher of the Globe and Mail is the 
chairman of the board of FP Publications. Not only, as 
reported in FP newspapers from coast to coast, did FP try 
to negotiate a deal with Time Canada, but FP owns 24 per 
cent, and likely effective control, of Ronald’s Federated, a 
company which prints Time and Reader’s Digest. 


With your forbearance I can only repeat one paragraph 
from a letter I sent to the editor of the Globe and Mail. I 
said: 

To compare this, as you do, to the government 
moving in to regulate how much New York Times wire 
service copy should be carried in the pages of the Globe 
is simply absurd. The two situations have nothing in 
common. A truer comparison would be if The Wall 
Street Journal had decided to launch a daily to compete 
with your Report on Business, threw in four or five 
Canadian stories, but took away half your advertising. 
I wonder if your editorial would have taken a different 
line in such circumstances. 

@ (1550) 

There is one other interesting footnote about the Globe 
and Mail as far as this particular issue is concerned, and I 
would like to quote from a column written by John Slinger 
in the Toronto Sun of December 23: 


Been a bit of a commotion over the weekend at The 
Globe and Mail which, normally, will have no truck 
with arbitrary measures. Seems the Globe got a copy of 
a letter sent to Prime Minister Trudeau by 35 local 
writers, photographers and whatnots who depend for a 
bit of their living on selling material to Canadian 
magazines. The letter supported the government’s 
legislation to banish Time magazine. Four of the people 


[Senator Davey. ] 


who signed the letter write for the Globe, two on a 
full-time basis. They are Christina Newman, Martin 
Knelman, June Callwood and Jack Batten. In signing 
the letter, these people were taking a line directly 
opposed to the Globe’s editorial line. An agent of the 
Globe’s editor, R. J. Doyle, had to phone each of the 
four and ask if they would delete their names so the 
letter could be printed in the paper. It was an absurd 
request, since the letter had already gone to the prime 
minister, and the four, quite sensibly, refused. 


I am grateful to one of the people who signed that letter 
for sending me a copy, and I would like to read it into our 
record. It is, as I said, to the Prime Minister, and it says: 


Dear Sir: 


As writers, photographers and artists who consist- 
ently depend on magazines for a portion of our liveli- 
hood, we heartily endorse Bill C-58. We believe that 
Canadians are worth writing for and about and that 
they will support magazines that reflect their lives and 
their society. 


Once Bill C-58 has passed, Canadians will welcome 
Time and Reader’s Digest in their genuine role, as 
foreign publications. Canadian magazines will, for the 
first time in 30 years, have the opportunity to compete 
for advertising dollars, unhampered by the kind of 
cultural dumping which has limited their ability to 
flourish and grow. 


That letter is signed by 35 people, including the four I 
mentioned. 


This legislation, honourable senators, which in my judg- 
ment is at least as important as the Canadian content 
regulations of the CRTC, has worked in the past, is work- 
ing now, and will work in the future. In 1967, the American 
business press giants were poised, set to pounce into 
Canada. Their intentions were thwarted by the legislation 
I referred to at the time and, as a result, as honourable 
senators know, we have in Canada today a big, vibrant 
commercially successful and editorially excellent business 
press. Even since this legislation was announced, we have 
a Canadian news magazine which, it is to be hoped, will 
become a weekly once this bill is proclaimed. Perhaps in 
passing it should be noted, their huge readerships aside, 
that Maclean’s and Chatelaine did not make a profit in 1974 
or in 1975. 


I think it is also perfectly fair to suggest that the pros- 
pect of this legislation had much to do with the revitaliza- 
tion of Saturday Night. As well as that, honourable sena- 
tors, to my certain knowledge, there are several other 
Canadian magazines ready to become operative as soon as 
we have created the necessary commercial climate with the 
passage of Bill C-58. 


Time Canada did indicate its willingness to meet the 
bill’s ownership requirements, but apparently in any 
restructuring of ownership one prominent partner was to 
have been Thomson newspapers. In other words, honour- 
able senators, Time Canada and Thomson newspapers 
would propose to concentrate even more fully the Canadi- 
an mass media structure. Because the government chose to 
ignore one of the central recommendations of the Senate 
Committee on Mass Media, the call for a Press Ownership 
Review Board, a staggering 89.8 per cent of Canadian daily 
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newspapers are now involved in some form or other of 
common, group or concentrated ownership—89.8 per cent. 
This should be a matter of grave concern to Canadians. 


I shall not expand further upon this point but shall leave 
the subject by quoting with approval the late A. J. Liebling 
who wrote in the New Yorker: 


Diversity and the competition it causes does not insure 
good news coverage or a fair champion for every point 
of view but it increases the chances. 


Unlike the United States, honourable senators, we have, 
at last and at least, disentangled the cross-ownership of 
print and electronic media. It would be regrettable, it 
seems to me, to replace that kind of cross-ownership with a 
cross-ownership of Canadian daily newspapers and news 
magazines. 

There are as well, I believe, editorial reasons for repa- 
triating Time, and with your forbearance I should like to 
quote a passage from the Mass Media Committee’s report 
which I think sums up this particular situation rather well. 
Honourable senators who were members of that committee 
with me will recall this passage, I am sure. 


Geography, language, and perhaps a failure of confi- 
dence and imagination have made us into a cultural as 
well as economic satellite of the United States. And 
nowhere is this trend more pronounced than in the 
media... 


We are not suggesting that these influences are 
undesirable, nor that they can or should be restricted. 
The United States happens to be the most important, 
the most interesting country on earth. The vigour and 
diversity of its popular culture—which is close to 
becoming a world culture—obsesses. alarms, and 
amuses not just Canadians, but half the people of the 
world. 


What we are suggesting is that the Canadian 
media—especially broadcasting—have an interest in 
and an obligation to promote our apartness from the 
American reality. For all our similarities, for all our 
sharing, for all our friendships, we are somebody else. 
Our national purpose, as enunciated in the B. N. A. 
Act, is “peace, order and good government”, a becom- 
ingly modest ideal that is beginning to look more and 
more attractive. Their purpose is “the pursuit of happi- 
ness”, a psychic steeplechase which has been known to 
lead to insanity. 


An article which appeared in the December 1974 issue of 
the Canadian Journal of Political Science, I thought, put the 
question rather well, and perhaps I might quote from the 
conclusion of that article: 


In light of over-all policy on mass media, is there any 
justification for allowing Time and the Reader’s Digest 
to engage in by product circulation in Canada? Does 
their contribution to Canada provide such a justifica- 
tion? There seems to be no singular contribution made 
by the Canadian editions of Time and the Reader’s 
Digest that could not be made by allowing Canadian 
editions of Business Week, Newsweek, Playboy or True 
Confessions, which are restricted to overflow circula- 
tion. On this basis there is no consistent reason for 
exempting Time and the Reader’s Digest from govern- 
ment policy. Their preferred status under the Income 


Tax Act reflects the influence on Canadian political 
decisions that these publications have exerted or have 
had exerted on their behalf. 


Honourable senators, I commend this particular article. 
It is entitled “Interest-Group Tactics and the Politics of 
Foreign Investment: The Time-Reader’s Digest Case 
Study,” by Professors Litvak and Maule of Carleton Uni- 
versity and you will find it in the Canadian Journal of 
Political Science of December 1974. 


I concede here today, as I have conceded in many other 
places and on many other occasions, that Time has pro- 
vided us over the years with an excellent window on the 
world, but, as I have also said repeatedly, it has been a 
window with American-tinted glass. 


This morning at the Ottawa airport I purchased the new, 
the March 8, issue of Time. Although it is the United States 
edition, it does contain yet another letter from the presi- 
dent of Time Canada Ltd., Stephen S. LaRue, and I should 
like to draw the attention of honourable senators to several 
passages in this letter. As I say, this is in the American 
edition and I am curious to find out if this particular letter 
is in the American edition circulating in the United States. 
Mr. LaRue says in the letter: 

Canadian readers will now receive the US. edition of 
Time. Though it will continue to contain Canadian 
advertising, the magazine will no longer contain a 
Canadian editorial section. 


@ (1600) 


Neither in this issue—which, as I say, is the American 
edition, and on sale on the newsstands here today, and 
which is proof positive that Time will still be available 
once this legislation is proclaimed—is there anywhere in 
the news content any reference to Canada. Apparently 
nothing of consequence happened in Canada last week and 
nothing much is expected, because when we look down the 
masthead we find not a single reference among reporters 
in cities all over the world to anyone in any Canadian city, 
even Ottawa. 


I should like to read further from Mr. LaRue’s letter: 


From that beginning, Time Canada evolved into the 
most distinctive of our separate editions and became a 
valued voice in Canadian journalism. 


That is what Mr. LaRue says. I think it is only fair to 
observe that Time Canada was also the most profitable of 
all Time’s separate editions. No doubt that underlines the 
report which some of you read, I am sure, in this morning’s 
Globe and Mail in the Report on Business section, as 
follows: 
With the March 15th issue, advertisers in Time maga- 
zine in Canada will buy their advertising space at less 
than half the rate charged before the passage of Bill 
C-58— 
I would suggest that Time Canada has been on to a pretty 
good thing indeed. 
Again, in his letter, Mr. LaRue says: 
Its editorial staff of 33 covered Canadian political, 
economic and cultural affairs for Canadians and regu- 
larly prepared and published Canadian cover stories. 


Well, as far as cover stories go, I can do no better than 
quote Geoffrey Stevens, himself a former employee of 
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Time magazine. He told us in a recent column what can and 
does happen, and I am sorry that I do not have the date: 


Two weeks ago, Time Canada’s plans to run a cover 
story on the Ontario election were over-ruled by an 
assistant managing editor in New York who insisted 
Canadians should find Patty Hearst on the cover. 
That’s intolerable. 


That is Geoffrey Stevens saying it is intolerable. 


Then finally, with respect to the question of the Time’s 
editorial policy in this country, I would like to quote the 
prestigious Christian Science Monitor in one of its February 
1975 editions, in which it says: 


Ottawa proposes not to expose Canadians to fewer 
foreign ideas but to ensure that they have the option of 
reading more Canadian ideas. The government, con- 
cerned mainly with protecting the financial health of 
the bona fide Canadian magazine industry, would 
eliminate only Time’s Canadian edition. 


This edition, which is sold to Canadian advertisers 
as a Canadian magazine, contains about five pages of 
content actually written and edited in Canada. The 
balance is editorial material lifted directly from the 
U.S. parent edition—a practice described in some other 
industries as a form of dumping. 


Foreign publications of every stripe and nationality 
may circulate in Canada, providing they do not carry 
Canadian advertising. There are no tariff barriers or 
covert hindrances to the flow of information, ideas and 
even pure propaganda into the country—if unsupport- 
ed by Canadian ads. If the Canadian edition were 
eliminated the parent edition of Time could circulate 
freely in Canada on the same footing as any other 
foreign publication. 


Honourable senators, I think it should be a source of 
pride here that this legislation owes its genesis to the work 
of one of our most illustrious colleagues, Senator Grattan 
O’Leary. Here is perhaps the most oft quoted passage from 
his celebrated report: 


Only a truly Canadian printing press, one with the 
“feel” of Canada and directly responsible to Canada, 
can give us the critical analysis, the informed dis- 
course and dialogue which are indispensable in a sov- 
ereign society. 


The committee which I had the privilege to chair simply 
endorsed the principle expounded earlier and much more 
eloquently by Senator O’Leary. There was at this point in 
the report one voice of dissent. It was the voice of my 
gracious co-chairman, Senator Beaubien. Perhaps I could 
speak about that dissent. Here is the way we handled the 
matter in the report: 


At this point we must take note of a dissent—the 
only one in our entire report. On every other point we 
were unanimous; the only issue on which the Commit- 
tee was divided was its recommendation with regard 
to Time and Reader’s Digest. Fourteen of us agreed. But 
Senator Louis Beaubien disagreed, and the rest of us 
respect his right to do so. Indeed, we are anxious to 
have his dissent on our record. 


Senator Beaubien is in full accord— 


I hope he still is. 
[Senator Davey.] 
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—with the desirability of helping the home-grown 
industry. He feels, however, that cancelling the exemp- 
tion under 12A of the Income Tax Act would produce 
small benefits compared to the economic dislocation of 
the employees, shareholders, and others connected 
with Time and Reader’s Digest. 


Honourable senators, I prefer—I did then—the logic 
which was stated clearly in an editorial in the Montreal 
Gazette of Wednesday, March 5, 1975, which reads as 
follows: 


Certainly Canadians have an opportunity with the 
two Canadian editions to fill a wide range of jobs. But 
they work for American superiors implementing 
made-in-U.S. policy on editorial content. To intimate 
that all these jobs would be lost to Canada if the 
Canadian editions were terminated is simply an 
expression of no confidence in Canadians’ ability to 
produce their own publications if afforded a fair com- 
mercial opportunity. 


Honourable senators, obviously, by their very nature, 
magazine digests require special consideration. The Read- 
er’s Digest is a case in point. The government has 
announced that the “80 per cent different” rule on content 
can be met by this magazine’s increasing its Canadian 
content, and if articles obtained from its U.S. parent are 
edited and/or condensed in Canada. The Reader’s Digest 
must also, however, meet Canadian ownership require- 
ments. A similar exemption was created in 1965 for periodi- 
cals whose principal function was the encouragement of 
the arts, letters, scholarship and religion. For exactly the 
same reason this exemption must also be removed. There 
are now competent Canadian magazines in most of these 
areas and, no doubt, others would be available and pre- 
pared to fill any voids. Incidentally, there is one such 
foreign magazine, Modern Medicine and Medical Digest, vir- 
tually operated by Southam Business Publications Ltd., 
which could, apparently, meet all the criteria simply by 
changing its ownership to 75 per cent Canadian, and I 
understand that such a change is under way. 


Now, as has been pointed out repeatedly, after the legis- 
lation passes, Time magazine, for example, will still be able 
to circulate freely in Canada, but it will enter the country 
for what it really is, an American magazine like Newsweek, 
Harper’s, McCall’s, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and hundreds 
of other American magazines which freely circulate in this 
country. However, we should be clear on one thing, that 
even with the passage of this legislation the Canadian 
magazine industry is in trouble. It faces another problem 
of staggering dimensions—the overflow circulation of 
American magazines, foreign magazines flooding into this 
country, chiefly American magazines, competing no longer 
for advertising revenue, but competing for circulation dol- 
lars, for readers’ time and attention, and, incidentally, 
flooding the country with American mores. 


The dimension of this flood of foreign magazines, chiefly 
American, coming into this country is seldom appreciated. 
It is estimated that currently Canadians purchase 150 mil- 
lion American magazines annually, compared to 50 million 
Canadian magazines, which is a ratio of three to one. It 
continues to be a depressing statistic that Canadians spend 
more money annually on Playboy than they do on the 17 
largest Canadian native magazines altogether. Canadians 
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purchase twice as many copies of True Story as they do of 
Saturday Night. 


@ (1610) 


We are the beneficiaries in this country of more than 100 
million American comic magazines each and every year. 
This is a problem to which some of us will certainly have 
to address our attention. It is a very difficult problem. 
Most of us, and I am one, read and enjoy a great many of 
those magazines— 


Senator Flynn: Playboy especially! 


Senator Davey: —and I certainly agree that there must 
be a free flow of information. I would not want to set up 
any form of cultural iron curtain. I do not know what is 
the solution. It is an extremely difficult problem. Sooner or 
later some government will have to come to grips with the 
problem. Perhaps the answer lies in postal surcharges or 
legislation relating to magazine distribution. I do not 
know. Meanwhile, this legislation, Bill C-58, will at least 
even out the competition and put on our newsstands 
Canadian magazines which can compete on merit with 
American productions. 


Before discussing briefly the broadcasting dimension of 
this bill, may I suggest that the choice is extremely clear. A 
few may agree with the following editorial which appeared 
in the Fredericton Gleaner on January 27, 1975: 


No Canadian news magazine will ever be compa- 
rable to Time. No Canadian news magazine will ever 
have the resources, the hundreds of correspondents 
around the globe, the spit and polish of Time’s profes- 
sional staff. Time will still come to Canada in its 
American edition. People cannot do without it. And 
the fact that its Canadian section is dropped will not 
deter its subscribers from buying it. For Canadians do 
not want a news magazine that is strictly Canadian. 


However, aside from that editorial’s obvious errors in 
fact, most honourable senators will prefer the logic of that 
illustrious Toronto Progressive Conservative, Richard 
Roehmer, who said recently in a speech, I believe, to the 
Young Men’s Ad and Sales Club: 


Time has a special tax exemption in Canada and 
with it goes a special responsibility. That responsibili- 
ty is to editorially reflect Canada and the Canadian 
viewpoint. This it fails and refuses to do. Instead, as it 
grows richer and more arrogant in Canada, it insists 
on shoving the American point of view at all its read- 
ers in Canada. 

It is time that Time, the most nationalistic publica- 
tion in the most nationalistic country in the world, 
was given the opportunity and the incentive to be 
repatriated. Canadians could still subscribe to Time. 
Time might even choose to print its editions in Canada. 
But it would be read for what it is and not what it 
today pretends to be in order to make the big buck out 
of those “taken-for-granted” Canadians whose country 
is rarely even mentioned in the Time U.S. edition. 


And we have seen that in its edition today. Mr. Roehmer 
completed his remarks by saying: 
I am a Canadian citizen and taxpayer concerned 
with the culture and goals of this nation, not anti- 
American, but rather for my country. 
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Although the bill’s broadcasting component has received 
much less attention than its magazine component, I believe 
it is equally important. The principle is exactly the same. 
Canadian advertisers who now pay in excess of $20 million 
annually to American television stations will no longer be 
able to claim this as a deduction when computing their 
income tax. 


This particular principle, I am proud to say, was, first 
expounded in the Senate Committee’s report on Mass 
Media. It began with the following observation about 
television advertising, found at page 207 of the report: 


We may reflect, however, that if commercials are not 
the finest flowering of the television art, they at least 
represent one kind of pinnacle. They are, for the most 
part, the ultimate in presenting a totally false picture 
of reality. We are all familiar with examples: the tooth- 
paste that makes people blow kisses to you; the hair oil 
that makes the gals pursue you; the tonic that trans- 
forms your wife from apathetic drudge to a hot-eyed 
temptress; the constantly screamed message that if 
you will only consume something, your pimples will 
vanish, your stomach and head and feet and back will 
cease to ache, your sexual life would be the envy of 
Haroun al-Raschid. 


We then went on to say: 


Canadian broadcasters, particularly television 
broadcasters, are also faced with competition from 
across the boarder. In some fairly notorious cases, the 
competition comes from stations deliberately created 
to live off Canadian advertising, and not designed to 
provide any service to the United States communities 
in which they are nominally licensed. It has been 
argued, and we believe correctly, that without the 
existence of KVOS in Bellingham, Washington, Van- 
couver could support a third television station... 
There is also substantial penetration of the Hamilton- 
Toronto area by the three commercial Buffalo sta- 
tions... as well as the situation in Windsor, Ontario, 
where there are five commercial U.S. television signals 
available... from transmitters directly across the 
river, in Detroit. 


It seems, in any case, that the growth of Canadian 
television service in areas penetrated by U.S. televi- 
sion signals is likely to be impeded unless Canadian 
advertisers are given some motivation to keep their 
money in Canada. Also, it may be noted that certain 
Canadian laws or regulations—those dealing with 
food, drugs and alcoholic beverages, for example—may 
be avoided if advertisements are placed with American 
rather than Canadian stations, a practice we feel is not 
in the public interest. We recommend the extension of 
Section 12A to cover Canadian advertising placed with 
American broadcasting stations. 


Honourable senators, shortly after our report was tabled 
in the Senate, the CRTC made an identical recommenda- 
tion to the government. 


In our report we were extremely critical of private 
broadcasting. We said: 


For many years, the Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters has been the voice of private broadcasting in 
Canada, and we were particularly interested in what 
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this organization had to contribute to our study of 
broadcasting and its place in the fabric of Canada’s 
mass media. With reluctance, we were driven to con- 
clude that the private broadcasters, no matter how 
sophisticated their individual thought, seem by group 
interaction to achieve a level perhaps best decribed as 
neanderthal. 


Much, I am happy to say, has happened in the interim. 
The Canadian Association of Broadcasters, under the lead- 
ership of its chairman, Allan Waters, and its president, Dr. 
Pierre Camu, has finally begun to move into the twentieth 
century. Thus it is refreshing to quote with favour from a 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, which 
says: 

In countries like Canada which assign frequencies to 
privately-owned, commercial broadcasting companies, 
dependent on the sale of advertising for economic 
survival, there is a requirement that licensees must 
provide a high level of service to their community as a 
condition of their exclusive use of a part of the public 
domain: i.e., the frequencies assigned to them. Unlike 
American border stations, Canadian licensees have the 
responsibility under the Broadcasting Act “to safe- 
guard, enrich and strengthen the cultural, political, 
social and economic fabric of Canada”. 


In determining the number of broadcasting stations 
that could be licensed for a specific community, one of 
the factors that the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission must consider is the number of stations that 
the advertising revenue from that community or 
region could support. The CRTC’s concern for each 
licensee to be able to live up to the level of service 
required by the licence demands that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the CRTC and broadcasters act to prevent 
broadcasters not licensed by the CRTC from taking 
advertising revenues in Canada. The loss of such reve- 
nue undermines the Canadian broadcaster’s ability to 
produce in quantity, popular, high quality entertain- 
ment programming. 


I can only say “exactly.” 


Of the $20 million involved annually, $17 million repre- 
sents national advertising revenue and $3 million is local 
advertising revenue. Nine million dollars of this money is 
spent on the three Buffalo stations, and it is estimated that 
about $7 million has been spent on the Bellingham station. 
The annual growth rate of these figures is reported to be 15 
per cent. For example, the three Buffalo stations derive 30 
per cent of their revenue from a market they were not 
licensed to serve, from a market served by Canadian sta- 
tions playing under altogether different and more strin- 
gent ground rules. 


There are two cogent arguments against this legislation 
as it relates to broadcasts. One is that Canadian companies 
could be penalized versus their multinational competition 
whose U.S. affiliates could still purchase time on USS. 
stations. But it seems to me that this is an ongoing problem 
which exists anyway, and, although I may be naive on this 
point, I think that some multinational corporations in 
Canada are sensitive about their self-imposed standard of 
Canadian corporate citizenship. The more persuasive argu- 
ment is that most Canadian television stations are now 


(Senator Davey.] 


sold out most of the time anyway, so why penalize the 
national advertisers? 


@ (1620) 


The government has taken this argument into consider- 
ation, but has not as yet set a date for implementation of 
the broadcasting provisions of this legislation. Personally, 
I think they should be implemented immediately. In 
Toronto, both CITY television and the Global Television 
Network are beginning to attract audiences, but neither 
one is getting sufficient advertising, and certainly none of 
the Toronto stations are 100 per cent sold out 100 per cent 
of the time. 


The problem of purchasing television time in Vancouver 
has been somewhat more difficult, but a third station will 
soon be on the air and no doubt that will be the time to 
fully implement this legislation. 


It is to be hoped that much of this revenue will find its 
way into Canadian broadcasting, public and private, to 
help offset the financial incursions of cable and that the 
CRTC will ensure that broadcasters so benefiting will use 
at least some of that revenue to improve the quality of 
their service. 


Honourable senators will no doubt want this bill 
referred to committee and, if so, perhaps it will be possible 
for the committee to deal with it expeditiously and, at the 
same time, hear some of the people who did not have an 
opportunity of appearing before the committee of the other 
place. In this connection, I should like to read from a letter 
I received from the Canadian Periodical Publications’ 
Association, as follows: 


Criticisms of the Bill have received widespread cover- 
age, while those of us who have supported this legisla- 
tion have been rarely heard. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, Senator 
Davey is a great friend of mine and it was wonderful to 
hear him lay it on the line, as he sees it, by referring to one 
newspaper after another—but he has lost the whole point. 
Time came in, of course, in the 1940s, at which time it had 
no advertising. It was a new magazine. When he compares 
its percentage increase in advertising from nothing up to a 
phenomenal figure, that would be so with any magazine. 
Until we had the Canadian editions of Time and Reader’s 
Digest, we had no magazine industry in this country which 
was viable as advertising media for the advertising 
market. The magazine industry in Canada was in a slump. 
It was in such a slump that when Senator Davey chaired 
the Special Senate Committee on Mass Media in 1971, the 
Canadian Magazine Bureau would not have anything to do 
with it, except to come to oppose the taking away from 
Time its right as a Canadian magazine, namely, to sell 
advertising, the cost of which could be deducted by the 
advertisers for income tax purposes. 


Reader’s Digest, by the way, has been poleaxed, or put out 
of the way for the time being. Hog-tied though it is, it is 
not going out of existence; it will continue to exist. For 
that reason, I shall not talk about Reader’s Digest today. 

Time, however, is the greatest influence in Canadian 
news magazines that we have ever had, and everyone 
knows that. Who here, for instance, would read Maclean’s 
magazine? In contrast, it is as dull and unoriginal as Tom 
Sawyer is to a modern reader. As far as being a news 
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magazine, it is a farce. Let’s be frank about it. We all know 
that. Why don’t we admit it? 

Is the Canadian public not entitled to what it wants? 
Approximately 98 per cent of the Canadian public, accord- 
ing to the polls, wanted both Time and Reader’s Digest 
continued on the same basis of operation as at the present 
time. Surely the view of the Canadian public should be 
considered in this case, rather than the view of the small 
elite group for which Senator Davey speaks. They are the 
only people who want it. The newspapers do not want it. I 
do not know of any newspaper in Canada that wants this 
legislation. There may be some and, if so, I stand to be 
corrected. The only people who really want this are 
Maclean-Hunter Limited, that gargantuan publishing com- 
pany, and Toronto Star Publishing Limited. 

Let’s be realistic about this. On February 25, after Bill 
C-58 received third reading in the other place, Time 
announced it was pulling out. Why? The answer is that the 
Senate has never refused a House of Commons bill in the 
last 13 years, that I remember. Thanks to people like 
Senator Hayden and his committee, and other committees, 
they have been amended, but none has been refused. So 
Time, rather than wait for passage of the bill through the 
Senate, just stopped publishing in Canada. 

I hope that will not affect honourable senators in voting 
on this bill. I shall be asking for a vote on this measure so 
that those opposed and those in favour can stand and be 
counted. 

Time magazine is gone; it is poleaxed; it is executed. No 
more will we have a modern news magazine. Maclean’s has 
been making huge efforts during the last year to show that 
it could fill the bill, but we can see how hopeless those 
efforts have been. 

How did this all come about? The seven-year campaign 
by Senator Davey is largely responsible for it, first, as 
Chairman of the Special Senate Committee on Mass Media, 
when he failed to get action—the recommendations of that 
committee, so far as Time and Reader’s Digest were con- 
cerned, were pushed under the table—followed by another 
campaign, urged on now by the fact that Toronto Star 
Publishing Limited, a company with which he has been 
associated, and his father before him, for over 50 years— 


An Hon. Senator: Come on! 


Senator Davey: Senator Walker, I have never been 
associated with the Toronto Star. 


Senator Walker: I know. You have said that before, but 
you act as a PR man in connection with the Toronto Star 
all the time. 


Senator Davey: Senator Walker, that is not correct, and I 
am sure you would want to be correct. That is not a fact. 


Senator Perrault: Withdraw it. 


Senator Walker: Well, if my friend says that is not 
correct, I will withdraw it, because he is a man of honour 
at all times. 

The Mass Media Committee was a failure as far as this 
aspect was concerned, so the whole thing has been put 
together again and he has induced—I would say that it was 
he; I do not know who else would do it—he has induced the 
Honourable Hugh Faulkner, Secretary of State, to 
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introduce Bill C-58, and if he did not, I give my friend the 
honour and invitation to name who did. 


The next point I want to make is that with the Cabinet 
now, what Davey wants, Davey gets, and he can very well 
sing that old refrain, “Come what may, I will get my way.” 
And so far he has. The bill has passed the House of 
Commons after the most formidable Opposition. It took 
almost nine months to get through—a tremendous amount 
of time—but through it is, and Senator Davey had his way. 
I think you all should be proud of having such an influen- 
tial man over there, a man who can act with such consum- 
mate skill. 


Reader’s Digest, in spite of Senator Davey, got a reprieve. 
Canada got a reprieve, too, in 1812 at the Battle of 
Chateauguay, from the French Canadians. So did the 
Canadian edition of Reader’s Digest this time. They didn’t 
realize down there in Quebec what a formidable character 
Senator Davey was, and they didn’t realize what formi- 
dable opposition Maclean’s, MacLean-Hunter and the 
Toronto Star are. They said, “No; no; no,” and “no” it is. 
Reader’s Digest has been spared. It has been spared to come 
again another day; it will continue to be published. Why? 
Because it is the greatest French Canadian magazine in 
Canada today, an outstanding contribution to our Canadi- 
an culture and literature. 


Time almost made a deal. It was willing to comply with a 
75 per cent Canadian shareholding, which is going a lot 
farther than many American companies would, and agreed 
that 50 per cent of its content be Canadian. What sort of 
news magazine would it be with 50 per cent of its content 
Canadian? There is not enough news in Canada to make 50 
per cent of a magazine such as Time Canada. It would be 
dull reading, I suggest, with the greatest respect. That was 
the figure suggested by the National Revenue Department 
in an earlier case. But, prodded by Senator Davey, prodded 
by Mr. Faulkner, prodded by the new Minister of National 
Revenue, they were not satisfied with that. They wanted 
them out of business. They wanted them out once and for 
ever, so they put it up to 75 per cent Canadian content. 
And, of course, naturally Time moved out. 

@ (1630) 


We get all the Canadian news from Time at present in 
six pages. It is wonderful news. You might think I had a 
brief for Time. I do not even know Time. My only connec- 
tion was that I once telephoned the president and threat- 
ened to sue him for a client of mine, and he withdrew and 
apologized very nicely. I have not heard from him since. I 
do not know anything about them. 


Senator Buckwold: Obviously. 


Senator Walker: Thank you very much. That was very 
clever. I used to think you were a wit. Now I know I was 
only half right. 


Senator Croll: You have used that one before. 

Senator Walker: But it is very appropriately placed, isn’t 
it? 

Senator McElman: You are an authority. 


Senator Walker: There is my friend from New Bruns- 
wick again. It is very nice to hear him. However, I wish he 
would speak up because I cannot hear him, and he will 
appear in print without any answer. 
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Senator McElman: I was saying that your inference 
concerning Senator Buckwold comes from an authority. 


Senator Walker: That is right, and I put you in the same 
class if you are making me an authority. 


Hugh Faulkner is either obtuse, hard-boiled or fright- 
ened of the mass media czar, Senator Davey. It is true that 
Senator Davey is an important man, but who is Senator 
Davey against 98 per cent of Canadians who want to retain 
Time Canada and Reader’s Digest? A man who has the drag 
to subjugate the working of democracy. That is what it 
amounts to. What motivates Senator Davey to flout com- 
monsense, to flout fair play? Is it the Toronto Star? 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


Senator Walker: Thank you, Senator Croll. Or is it also 
Peter Newman, the editor of Maclean’s? Or is it the great 
Maclean-Hunter publishing company, which has more than 
50 per cent of the Canadian magazine industry at the 
present time? It has a monopoly of the Canadian magazine 
industry, plus radio and television stations. With Bill C-58 
passed the legislative guarantee of lack of competition 
ensures that Maclean’s maintains a monopoly position. If it 
is bad now, what will it be after Time Canada drops out? It 
has been trying to prove itself for years. What will it be 
like when this bill passes this house? 


The career of Time Canada terminated without effective- 
ly benefiting as a result the growth of indigenous publica- 
tions—in other words, magazines originating in Canada. 
Only the monolith—for the information of the honourable 
senator from New Brunswick, “monolith” means a whole. 
It is a massive hole, a great hole. 


What is the result of Newman’s, Davey’s, Faulkner’s, 
Cullen’s and Trudeau’s Bill C-58? They are all very clever. 
The first result is the disappearance of the only truly 
modern Canadian magazine that we have. That is the first 
loss, and an important loss to the Canadian public. Second- 
ly, it is proof positive that the federal government is bent 
on destroying competition, as distinct from equalizing 
competition, because with Time Canada out there is noth- 
ing to keep the already monopolistic Maclean-Hunter from 
grabbing a much bigger field than ever. 


Thirdly—this may not matter to Senator McElman— 
what of the tens of thousands, none of whom are employed 
in New Brunswick, of employees and shareholders who are 
enjoying the benefits of free enterprise and free competi- 
tion in other American subsidiaries at the present time? 
What will happen to them? What future have they got? Are 
they not going to be frightened because of the tendency of 
this government to go up the garden path to a closed 
economy? Are we becoming a banana republic? What has 
happened to Canada-United States relations, Senator 
McElman? What has happened to our good-natured good 
neighbour policy with the United States? 


Honourable senators, turning my attention away from 
my student for a few minutes, did you ever consider that 
the United States imports 80 per cent of Canada’s entire 
production? On the other hand, Canada imports 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent of the production of the United States. I can 
say—and you can say too, because you have been in the 
United States on business or on pleasure—that the Ameri- 
cans do not trust us any more. They have watched us 
nationalize the potash industry without apparent reason. 


[Senator Walker.] 


They have watched us play pretty sharp with oil. Now they 
watch us throw out Time Canada, and put Reader’s Digest 
in a straitjacket. It is not beyond possibility that some day 
they will reply in kind. Perhaps we should not worry about 
that. However, we had that experience when the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff was passed in the late twenties, when 
Canadians had a dreadful experience. It made us realize 
how much we are dependent, not so much on the Canadian 
subsidiaries, but on the importation of our production by 
the Americans. 


I suggest that this thing is so serious that we should 
have a delegation of three from the Senate to interview the 
Prime Minister. Let us get his three best friends in the 
Senate to do it. There is no question about who they are. I 
will put them in more or less alphabetical order, Senator 
Davey, so that you will not be offended, although you are 
hard to offend anyway. 


First, Senator Austin. He is a very close friend, the latest 
appointment to the Senate. Secondly, I would suggest his 
greatest friend, who helped to get him elected originally in 
Mount Royal, a very close personal friend, his dear friend 
Senator Giguére. Thirdly, Senator Davey. 


I would ask them to go to see the Prime Minister and ask 
him what he meant by this article which appeared in 
Maclean’s magazine of October 20, based on an interview 
when he was discussing the subject of nationalism and the 
measures to which it can lead. This is good; I agree with 
him here. The Prime Minister said: 


I’d say the test of them— 
That is, the measures that should be invoked. 


—is always: are they by and large good for the mass of 
the people or are they something which is brought in 
to protect a small elite group? 


Those are his own words—“‘to protect a small elite group.” 
Will you take this committee of three of his most intimate 
friends? 


@ (1640) 


Let us take the Prime Minister’s perfectly proper enun- 
ciation and apply it to Bill C-58. Is this bill good for the 
mass of the people? Ninety-eight per cent of the people 
think not but, of course, as the Prime Minister has often 
said, the people do not know and he has to tell them. I ask 
you, is it good for the people? They want Time to remain as 
it is, as do all who like good newspapers, good news 
magazines, with six pages of Canadian news and editorials. 


Is Bill C-58, to quote the Prime Minister, something 
brought in to satisfy a small elite group? Of course, it is 
something to satisfy a small elite group. Who else does this 
bill protect but the owners of the Star and the owners of 
Maclean’s, and the Maclean-Hunter empire. Surely that is 
clear. 


Now, honourable senators, you have your mission. I 
know you will see the Prime Minister at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and see you he will because of the great affection 
that he has for you all. 


Let us turn to the Davey report on the Mass Media back 
in 1971. In all humility, may I refer you to my speech on 
the subject as reported in Senate Hansard of February 3, 
1971, almost at the beginning of the day. Let me first read 
from the Davey report, page 159, where he says: 
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There is no question that both magazines have been 
good corporate citizens. It is also clear that their finan- 
cial success is not solely attributable to the competi- 
tive advantage they enjoy. Both are excellent pro- 
ducts—perhaps the most skillfully edited mass 
magazines in history. 


That is pretty good for the man who is so violently oppos- 
ing them today. 


Walter Gordon, the great economic nationalist, for whom 
Senator Davey had a marvellous party—1,500 people at a 
big hotel in Toronto, with imported wines. Everything was 
imported. It was a marvellous affair. 


Senator Davey: They were Canadian wines. 


Senator Walker: Canadian wines, I see. It shows you 
that the people who were there must have been overcome 
by the exuberance of what they had before the wines came. 
Of course, they were telling me this to make me jealous 
because I was not invited. 


Walter Gordon, the great economist, who has been 
quoted by my friend tonight, said that further consider- 
ation was given to whether or not Time and Reader’s Digest 
would maintain what they had as Canadian magazines, as 
Canadian corporate citizens—what they had had for a 
whole generation. What he decided there was in spite of 
the recommendation of the O’Leary report. The O’Leary 
report was never implemented, but it is going to be imple- 
mented now. 


I suggest to you, if Senator O’Leary were well enough to 
be present, even he would say he has changed his mind on 
this issue. This is what Mr. Walter Gordon, the economic 
nationalist, the great friend of my friend across the way 
here, and also a director of the Star newspaper, said on 
June 14, 1965, as reported at page 2385 of House of Commons 
Debates: 


This government— 
And he meant the Pearson Government. 


—after giving the matter further consideration, decid- 
ed that the measure proposed by our predecessors was 
a sound one. This decision was announced in the 
Throne Speech of February, 1964. 


In other words, Mr. Diefenbaker, instead of embracing the 
O’Leary report and its recommendations, made the excep- 
tions for Time and Reader’s Digest. 


At page 470 of Debates of the Senate for February 3, 1971, 
where Mr. Gordon’s remarks are also quoted, I said: 


Here we have section 12A passed by the House of 
Commons at the instance of that great economic 
nationalist, the Honourable Walter Gordon— 


Honourable senators, that is the law you are asked to 
upset today, the law that was passed by the Pearson Gov- 
ernment and which was carried through the house by the 
Honourable Walter Gordon, who was a minister of the 
Crown at that time. 


In publishing a magazine, particularly a news magazine, 
the editor must go all over the world for his information. 
What difference does it make that Time and Reader’s 
Digest, good corporate citizens, should take whatever copy 
they can from their parent companies? Isn’t that what 


General Motors does? Isn’t that what any subsidiary corpo- 
ration in Canada does? They take the best they can get and 
the Star newspaper, now the largest newspaper in the 
world— 


Senator Davey: Probably in Canada, but not in the 
world. 


Senator Walker: All right, not in the world, but with a 
circulation of half a million. It goes all over the world for 
its news. It has contacts all over the world—contacts all 
over Europe and all over the United States. I am suggest- 
ing to you that any magazine that can do what Time 
Canada and Reader’s Digest have done would do the same 
thing if they had the opportunity. 

I understand that even now Maclean’s magazine is trying 
its best to get into the big league. They cannot exist 
without it. A news magazine cannot exist unless it has 
international ramifications. Why condemn Time because it 
is able to go to the parent company and get a lot of good 
information ready made? What harm does that do to the 
Canadian public? 

Time Canada pays a corporation tax of more than 50 per 
cent, the same as any other company. As my friend has so 
rightly put it, it is a good corporate citizen. Time has been 
here for a whole generation, and you are kicking it out. 

Time has the approbation—and again I am summariz- 
ing—of 98 per cent of Canadians. Time has a Canadian 
plant, and Canadian employees and editorial writers who 
must be fired. It is printed in Canada. All its Canadian 
editorials are published in Canada, and it pays over 50 per 
cent of its profits, as I stated, in corporation taxes. It gives 
us six pages of Canadian content every week. The nice 
thing about it is that with all the American tendency to 
rub us the wrong way, Time has been factually correct, fair 
to both sides, and makes fascinating reading. 

Honourable senators, we are not a jury—although when 
I hear Senator McElman, it seems that he talks as a 
foreman does at times—but we are faced with a great 
problem. We have it in our hands to throw these publica- 
tions out, but I ask you to search your consciences to see 
whether what we are doing is the fair thing in all the 
circumstances. I was going to speak at greater length, but 
the time is going on. Search your consciences, and let us 
have a free vote on this matter. In the meantime, perhaps 
that wonderful committee will be able to bring back its 
report. 


Senator Davey: I wonder, Senator Walker, if I could ask 
one question? 


Senator Walker: Yes. 


Senator Davey: You made repeated reference in the 
course of your remarks to 98 per cent approbation. I am 
wondering if you could give me the details of that survey 
and study. I would like to look at it. 


Senator Walker: It was the last time a survey was taken 
of Time and Reader’s Digest. 


Senator Davey: A survey taken by whom and when? 


Senator Walker: I have no idea. I will get that for you, if 
you like. 

On motion of Senator Mcllraith, debate ad journed. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p-m. 
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Thursday, March 4, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, March 9, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. Before the question is put, I should like to give 
the usual brief outline of the Senate’s work for the coming 
week. I shall deal first with the committee schedule. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
meet at 2.30 on Tuesday afternoon to consider Bill C-85, 
respecting immigration security, which was referred to 
that committee yesterday. The Standing Senate Committee 
on Legal and Constitutional Affairs has scheduled a meet- 
ing for 4 p.m. It will deal with Bill C-71, the Criminal Law 
Amendment bill, with the Minister of Justice in attend- 
ance. If the motion to authorize the committee to examine 
and report upon Bill C-83, for the better protection of 
Canadian society against perpetrators of violent and other 
crime, has been adopted by the Senate, the committee will 
proceed to organize for that study. 


On Wednesday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 to consider Bill S-32, to implement 
conventions for the avoidance of double taxation with 
respect to income tax between Canada and France, Canada 
and Belgium, and Canada and Israel. Following that, it 
will hear witnesses with respect to its examination of 
Canadian textile problems. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
has called a meeting for 9.30 to examine supplementary 
estimates (B) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, 
which were tabled in the Senate yesterday. The Special 
Joint Committee on the National Capital Region will meet 
at 3.30, and there will be a meeting of the Special Senate 
Committee on Science Policy when the Senate rises. 


Although meetings of subcommittees are not usually 
mentioned, I am informed by the Deputy Chairman, Sena- 
tor Grosart, that there will be a meeting of the subcommit- 
tee of Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, on 
Wednesday next at 5 p.m. 


On Thursday, the Standing Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has scheduled a meeting for 9.30 to continue 
its study of Canadian relations with the United States, and 
the Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will meet at 
10 a.m. to consider Bill S-31, to amend the Quarantine Act. 
Also on Thursday, the Special Joint Committee on Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments may meet at 11 a.m. 
I am advised that this is not definite, and the usual notice 
will be sent out in due course if the meeting is to take 


place. The Special Joint Committee on the National Capi- 
tal Region has called a meeting for 3.30 p.m. on that day. 


@ (1410) 


In the Senate, the debate on second reading of Bill C-58, 
to amend the Income Tax Act, and other items now on the 
Order Paper, will be considered in their proper sequence. 
In addition, I understand that by the time we return next 
week we will have Bill C-61, The Maritime Code Act, from 
the other place. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


INCREASE IN BUS FARES IN SAINT JOHN—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on March 2 
Senator Riley asked a question concerning transit fares in 
one of the cities of New Brunswick. The allegation was 
made that the city in which the honourable senator resides 
has had bus fares increased by 100 per cent. The senator 
asked whether this alleged increase is within the anti- 
inflation program limits. I promised to undertake an inqui- 
ry, and I have obtained at least some information. 


First of all, the fare increase was not 100 per cent. The 
bus tickets in that city were 35 cents, or three for $1. They 
have gone to 50 cents a ticket. More relevant to the inquiry 
is the fact that the agreement signed between New Bruns- 
wick and the federal government covers only compensa- 
tion agreements in municipalities. Prices and profits are 
not subject to Anti-Inflation Board jurisdiction. Therefore, 
the bus fare increase is the responsibility of the municipal 
government, which would have to answer to the local 
people about this matter. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


ALLEGATIONS OF INTERFERENCE BY CABINET MINISTERS— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can now report 
further on the matter discussed yesterday afternoon aris- 
ing out of a question posed by the Honourable Senator 
Walker. 


I have been informed that the Minister of Justice will 
this afternoon in the other place report that a communica- 
tion has been directed this day to Chief Justice Deschénes 
of the Superior Court of Quebec, requesting that the alle- 
gations made against certain members of the government 
be reviewed. Presumably after the Chief Justice has deter- 
mined the kind of action he intends to take or to recom- 
mend it may be possible to make the text of that letter 
public. I have been informed that only after consideration 
by the Chief Justice would the government consider it 
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proper to announce any further inquiry, if in fact the Chief 
Justice makes such a recommendation. 


Senator Walker: Under what authority is the Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court of Quebec making this 
investigation? 


Senator Perrault: It is felt that the matter should be 
referred to the Chief Justice in his capacity as Chief 
Justice because, of course, one of his associates has made 
this series of allegations, and the government has deter- 
mined that this is the most appropriate initial action. 


Senator Walker: Because the government is so deter- 
mined, and because my friend feels that the Chief Justice 
should investigate it, that does not give him the authority. 
I am asking what possible authority has the Chief Justice. 


Senator Goldenberg: I would point out to Senator 
Walker that the Chief Justice is responsible for the 
administration of justice by the Superior Court, and if 
there has been any interference with that administration 
the proper person to consider that is the Chief Justice of 
the court. 


Senator Grosart: The question is being asked of the 
government. 


Senator Walker: This has to do with the administration 
of justice. I am asking what right the government has to 
appoint the Chief Justice. Next, I am asking what author- 
ity the Chief Justice has to act. 


Obviously my friend does not know and the leader does 
not know. Perhaps you would like to look it up. In the 
meantime, may I bring my friend’s attention to his charge 
yesterday? The charge was that the incidents all took place 
in 1969. Perhaps by this time my friend has read the letter 
of the aggrieved member of the judiciary, Mr. Justice 
Mackay. The most important of all the allegations, of 
course, took place just a short time ago during the Ouellet 
trial when Mr. Drury interposed with Mr. Justice Mackay 
to aid his colleague in the Cabinet, Mr. Ouellet. There does 
not seem to be any dispute on that, even Mr. Drury has 
admitted a conversation with him. 


Senator Perrault: I do not intend to resume the heat and 
disputation of yesterday afternoon. 


Senator Walker: It was all one-sided. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator stated yester- 
day that perhaps there was a lack of knowledge about the 
law on this side. I would point out, however, that all of us 
have a profound knowledge of the fact that a man or 
woman is innocent until proven guilty. That is.an essential 
fact here. 


Senator Walker: Now, isn’t that wonderful. You should 
go back to kindergarten. 


Senator Perrault: It is not appropriate to your station, 
honourable senator, to rise in your place out of order and 
attempt to exchange insults with anyone on this side. 


Senator Walker: I was simply asking a question. 
Senator Perrault: I am simply suggesting to you that— 
Senator Walker: “Simply”? 


Senator Perrault: —one of the basic allegations made 
was about an incident alleged to have taken place in 1969. 


Senator Walker: That is not what you said yesterday. 


Senator Perrault: I said that some of the allegations 
went back to 1969, or words to that effect. What I said was, 
I think, relevant and appropriate. However, it has been 
clearly indicated now that the government is moving in a 
very appropriate fashion to determine where the truth lies, 
and action in the highest parliamentary and legal tradition 
will be taken by this government to make sure that there is 
no doubt left in the public mind. 


Senator Walker: May I read what you did say yesterday, 
with the permission of Senator Argue, of course? At page 
1825 of the Senate Debates of March 3, 1976, you said: 

If I may express a personal view, if these incidents 
occurred in 1969, as has been alleged in the press 
reports— 


You are wrong on all counts so far. 


—remarkably, it appears to have taken seven years for 
the accuser to muster a sufficient sense of outrage to 
express himself as he is reported to have done in the 
public reports made available this morning. 


So, do not try to be cheap and slip out of a statement that 
you made yesterday. 


Some Hon. Senators: Shame! shame! 


Senator Perrault: As an honourable senator who has 
served in a previous government, Senator Walker is setting 
a deplorable example for newer senators in this chamber 
by his use of such language. When I spoke yesterday 
afternoon, perhaps I should have said “some of them are as 
far back as 1969.” Nevertheless, the fact is that one of the 
incidents which apparently has caused this sense of out- 
rage in the mind and heart of this particular jurist 
occurred in 1969. That was seven years ago. Apparently it 
took seven years for him to determine to make the allega- 
tions reported in the media yesterday. 


Senator Walker: The Ouellet case was just a few months 
ago. It is all very well for you people on your side who vote 
for the government and never vote according to your own 
convictions—it is all very well for you to say that the fact 
is this. 

The incident that caused him to turn in the report was 
just a few months ago. It related to a chap called Ouellet, 
whom you sit with in the cabinet. You knew that, as well 
as you know anything, when you made that statement 
yesterday, which deceived the house. You said seven years. 


@ (1420) 
Some Hon. Senators: Order. Order. 
Senator Perrault: Honourable senators,— 


Senator Walker: I would not say you deliberately did it, 
but you deceived the house. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator is obviously a 
very badly frustrated senator this afternoon. 


Senator Walker: Never mind me. Just answer the 
questions. 


Senator Perrault: When one must engage in the shoddy 
parliamentary practice of imputing motives, one has a very 
weak case indeed. 


Senator Walker: You are just as shoddy. 
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Senator Perrault: I feel sure that most Canadians, 
indeed, I rather suspect most members of the Opposition, 
are quite satisfied with the action the government is 
taking to determine the facts of the matter. 


Senator Walker: Speak for yourself. Don’t speak for the 
Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, just as a preface to 
the question I wish to put to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, as I said yesterday, he should know 
when to accept the fact that he has made an error. 


Senator Walker: A gaff! 


Senator Flynn: Because it is quite obvious that his 
reference to 1969 was entirely irrelevant, I am now asking 
him if the report of the Chief Justice will be made public. 
It may be a matter of administration, as was suggested by 
Senator Goldenberg to the Leader of the Government, 
because Senator Goldenberg apparently thought the 
Leader of the Government would not have the proper 
answer— 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Flynn: —but it may be something else. And it 
would be well for us to remember that a member of the 
judiciary is not under the authority of the Chief Justice in 
matters other than administration. I should like the Leader 
of the Government to assure us that the report of the Chief 
Justice will be made public so that we may be given the 
benefit of his views on that very special point. Members of 
the judiciary, I repeat, so far as their privileges are con- 
cerned, do not come under the authority of the Chief 
Justice. 


Senator Walker: Don’t even try to answer. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have no fur- 
ther statement to make at this time, but there is always 
that possibility. 


Senator Flynn: I hope. 
Senator Grosart: Possibilities. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Lang, for the second reading of the Bill C-58, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Income Tax Act’”.— 
(Honourable Senator Mcllraith, P.C.). 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask permission to defer to Senator Cook today, reserving 
my right to intervene in the debate at a later date. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Cook leave to proceed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I believe this is 
an appropriate time for me to intervene. Yesterday Senator 
Davey asked me the following question, which is to be 
found in the Debates of the Senate at page 1845: 

[Senator Walker.] 
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Senator Davey: You made repeated reference in the 
course of your remarks to 98 per cent approbation. I 
am wondering if you could give me the details of that 
survey and study. I would like to look at it. 


I told Senator Davey yesterday that I had no idea because 
when I was here yesterday I did not know when, but my 
answer today is that it was the Gallup Poll of January, 
1975. 


Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators, this is not a good 
piece of legislation. There are in my opinion very serious 
objections to it. Some of those objections have already 
been stated by Senator Walker and I am in agreement with 
him on those. One of my objections is that the legislation 
has not a very noble aim. It seeks to take away some- 
thing—that is, revenue from printed advertisements— 
which has been peacefully and quietly enjoyed for a quar- 
ter of a century, from one corporation, for the purpose of, 
hopefully, investing the revenue in another corporation. 
The sin of the corporation which is to be punished is that it 
is a United States corporation. The virtue of the corpora- 
tion which is to benefit is that it is a Canadian corporation. 
In my opinion this is not a clever piece of legislation, 
because I doubt very much that more than a few, if any, 
Canadian advertisers will switch to the Canadian 
corporation. 


To sum up, unless Maclean’s magazine can survive on its 
own merits, choking the Canadian edition of Time maga- 
zine to death will not help. 


If the bill is passed it will be a major victory for the 
ultra-nationalists, the most vocal of whom seem to me to 
be the academic community and a number of bureaucrats. 
These people are always urging us not to sell our soul to 
the foreign investor, and they command us to stand firm 
against foreign capital. They point out that if we are 
prepared to put up with a reduction in our national stand- 
ard of living for a generation or two we shall emerge 
bigger and better. It seems to me, however, that most 
people who talk this way are hypocrites. A reduction in our 
standard of living will make little or no difference to their 
secure way of life; rather, it will fall clearly and totilly on 
the shoulders of the helpless, the old, the very young, the 
sick, the disabled, the unemployed and the unorganized. 
These Canadians are not in a position to give a damn 
whether the help and assistance they must get from the 
nation comes from employment and taxes generated from 
the operations of a Canadian investor or a foreign investor. 

In my view we must stop this ultra-nationalist madness 
and adopt a rational, sensible policy towards the develop- 
ment and welfare of our country. A small first step 
towards this goal would be to defeat this bill. 

On motion of Senator McDonald, for Senator Hayden, 
debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill S-23, 
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intituled: ‘““An Act to amend the National Defence Act 
and the Criminal Code (total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse). 


Senator McDonald: Stand. 

Senator Flynn: Until when? 

Senator McDonald: If you would like a proposal from 
me, for ever. 

Senator Flynn: Well, why not make it? 


Senator McDonald: For the information of the House, 
Senator Prowse is not well. 

Senator Flynn: I am not discussing that. 

Senator McDonald: I will endeavour to get in touch 
with him in the next few days and find out if he wants the 


matter to stand until he returns or whether he is prepared 
to let it be removed from the Order Paper. 


Order stands. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—ORDER STANDS 


On the order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Michaud calling the attention of the 
Senate to certain economic conditions existing in the 
Province of New Brunswick.—(Honourable Senator 
Riley). 

Senator Riley: Honourable senators, with permission I 
would like this order to stand until Wednesday, March 17. 

Senator Flynn: That is St. Patrick’s Day. 

Senator Asselin: You were ready to speak on Tuesday 
evening. 

Senator Riley: I said I wanted to obtain some figures. 
You were not paying attention. 

Order stands. 


@ (1430) 
FREE TRADE 
AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION FOR CANADA—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, February 10, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Desruisseaux calling the 
attention of the Senate to the question of total free trade as 
an economic consideration for Canada. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, Senator Petten 
adjourned this debate on my behalf, and, if it is agreed, I 
am prepared to proceed now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[Translation] 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, first I 
want to congratulate Senator Desruisseaux who raised this 
very serious and very touchy subject—the matter of the 
policy of free trade in Canada. 


29555—66 


I do not want to hold you back Senator Desruisseaux; do 
not feel obliged to stay. 


I must say that when I saw that proposal on the order 
paper my first reaction was: “Well, well, Senator Desruis- 
seaux, contrary to what I would have thought, is a free 
trader’. Yet, knowing full well the area he comes from, 
understanding fully the normal attitude of Canadians and 
that businessmen, particularly in central Canada, are gen- 
erally for high tariffs while we from the west and people in 
the Maritime provinces are rather free traders, I was a bit 
surprised to see this proposal. But when I heard his speech 
I understood his point of view. He is not a free trader. And, 
do you know, I fully understand his position. 


Senator Desruisseauz: If you will allow me an immedi- 
ate observation. You say that I am not a free trader. I think 
you should, and it would be good if you accept my point of 
view, say that I am not a free trader unless there is a 
reciprocal arrangement. That is not the same thing. 


Senator Molgat: Thank you very much, senator, I accept 
your point of view. In that case we agree—perhaps not on 
the modes of application but certainly on the whole. 


As I was saying, if I were a senator representing an area 
like yours, with an extensive textile and footwear indus- 
try, as well as a high rate of unemployment, it is quite 
possible that I would be less of a free trader than I am. 


Senator Desruisseaux: No doubt about it. 


Senator Molgat: Then, I fully understand. 
[English] 

However, as much as I appreciated my honourable col- 
league’s speech, and as much as I think it is important that 
he should make that speech here and bring the matter 
forward, it seems to me that there is another side to the 
story having a somewhat different emphasis from that 
presented by him. 


I see that as having three elements. The first is the one 
that we debated just briefly a moment ago—the question 
of complete free trade. The second is, what happens if we 
do not move? The third is timing. 


I want to deal first with the question of complete, abso- 
lute, unequivocal, unilateral and sudden free trade. Obvi- 
ously this is impossible. And those of us in western Canada 
who have been pressing for years and years for freer trade 
have never taken that position. We quite understand that 
there has to be a gradual progression in any process, and 
that there must be reciprocity, but what we have been 
pushing for is some forward action. It is our view that 
there has not been sufficient action, and what action has 
been taken has always been grudgingly rather than vigor- 
ously taken. It is our view that for the benefit of Canada 
we should be moving much more quickly. So when we see 
developments under GATT, we think that Canada should 
be in the forefront, pushing, one of those really leading the 
battle. 

Canada has taken certain steps. There was the auto pact, 
for example, and western Canada supported that agree- 
ment although it did nothing for us. It has created substan- 
tial employment in central Canada but none in western 
Canada. And it has not meant any reduction in the price of 
automobiles or trucks. Nevertheless, we support it because 
we think that is the proper course to follow. Agreements to 
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reduce tariffs by reciprocal arrangements on some indus- 
try basis or product basis is a good step forward. 


We believe further that regional agreements can be 
made. This is where Canada should be moving—in agree- 
ments with the European Common Market, the United 
States and Japan, with whoever our main trading partners 
are. Senator Desruisseaux, in my opinion, put the case very 
clearly of the dangers of moving suddenly into free trade. 
My question, though, is: What happens if we do not move 
and if we do not move quickly enough? 

I think we are faced with an entirely new world situa- 
tion, and Canada must assess its position in the light of 
that situation. We have only to look at the development of 
the economic blocs throughout the world, such as in 
Europe where a Common Market has been developed 
which is now larger than that large economy to the south 
of us. The total population of the Common Market member 
nations is larger than that of the United States. Japan in 
the post-war period has developed a tremendous economy 
with a huge internal market and access to the world. That 
development is going on elsewhere. In Latin America there 
are now two groupings developing—the Central American 
common market and the Andean group. Groups of coun- 
tries are being formed to work together. Australia and New 
Zealand have agreed to work together on a free-trade basis. 

The second development taking place is a growing con- 
tact with the Communist world. I recognize that President 
Ford no longer believes in, or does not use, the word 
“détente”, but bit by bit our contacts with both Russia and 
China are growing; our trade contacts are growing. It is 
inevitable that this will continue, and that those markets 
will open to western goods. Will Canada, however, be in a 
position to jump in there? Considering our present situa- 
tion with an internal market of less than 25 million people 
and an economy geared to that, plus some world markets, 
but not world markets on the basis on which they are 
developing now, will we be ready to move into those new 
fields if we continue our present attitude? 


Senator Desruisseaux: At what cost? 


Senator Molgat: At what cost? That is right. But at what 
cost if we do not move? That is the other element of the 
story which, in my opinion, we must consider very 
carefully. 

The third development taking place is the growth of new 
economic centres. Honourable senators, we only need to go 
into the retail stores in this country to find there goods 
from Taiwan, Hong Kong, Brazil and Singapore. The shoes, 
shirts and textiles, produced now in Canada are being 
produced in all those countries at a much lower cost. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Shoes no more—hardly any. 


Senator Molgat: Hardly any are produced here, because 
we simply cannot compete with these countries on that 
basis. We only need to look at the book we all received 
recently on South Korea to realize the developments in 
that country. Consequently, as Canadians we must change 
our attitude. In my opinion, there is no future for Canada 
in the production of footwear, shirts and the standard 
elements. We must move ourselves into the new technolo- 
gy, and we have the capability to do that. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Why? 
(Senator Molgat.] 


Senator Molgat: Because we could serve our people and 
our country better by going into those new fields where we 
can compete on the world markets, whereas we cannot 
compete in what might be termed the standard technology 
field. 

Another element is the growing importance of the multi- 
national corporations, and those corporations today are 
tremendously powerful. They presently produce by them- 
selves, just the multinationals, 10 per cent of the total 
output of the non-communist world. That is how powerful 
they are. Their production, the production of U.S. multina- 
tionals, is greater than the total U.S. production, and the 
danger in that for us is that these multinationals could 
move their production facilities, their research facilities, 
and their management, from country to country. 

@ (1440) 


An Hon. Senator: And they do. 


Senator Molgat: And if they do, and we have not had 
the chance to bring our management skills and trained 
people to the proper level, those multinationals will not be 
here. They will be elsewhere. We will not be part of that 
particular action and our people will suffer as a result. 


Possibly the best way I can describe the changing situa- 
tion is to quote directly from the Economic Council of 
Canada on the dangers that we face as Canadians. I am 
quoting from page 55: 

In 1960 Canada’s domestic market was close to or 
larger than sixteen others among twenty-three indus- 
trial countries and not substantially below the average 
size. By 1980, however, the Canadian market will be 
less than one-quarter of the average size of the eco- 
nomic units into which these countries will by then be 
grouped. Canada will thus find itself one of the very 
few industrial countries without free access to a 
market whose population numbers over one hundred 
million. 


That is the risk. If we do not move along we will find 
ourselves with a shrinking market, with less and less 
access to world markets, because we will not have the 
economies of scale. We will be producing for a small 
number of people relative to the markets outside of us and 
we will not be competitive. 


What will happen is this: There will be a growing 
demand for protection, and increasingly we will be looking 
inwards rather than outwards. That is a dangerous course 
for Canada. Those are the risks that I see in not moving. 
Those are the dangers that I see ahead if we do not move 
along. 

A third question is: If we are going to do something, 
when is the best time to do it? What is the right timing? Is 
it now or should we wait? It seems to me that the situation 
is proper now. We are in the fortunate position of having 
the second best educated labour force in the world, second 
only to that of our American neighbours. We have highly 
trained people. We can move into other types of production 
where the skills, knowledge and training which our people 
have can be used effectively. The longer we wait, the 
smaller will be the gap, because other countries will 
improve their standards. 


Another point is that our birth rate has changed very 
substantially. As a result, we are not facing the same kind 
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of pressures. Well, we are right now but we will not be by 
the time whatever action we decide upon has taken effect. 
We will not be facing the same kind of pressures in the 
amount of employment. The figures I have indicate that 
between 1971 and 1974 the average yearly increase in our 
labour force was 250,000. In 1974 alone, 290,000 people came 
onto the labour force. Let us go further, to 1982 and 1985. 
The estimates are that the figure will have dropped to 
170,000. It will have dropped from 290,000 in 1974 to 170,000 
in 1984, a very profound change in our requirements as to 
the number of jobs. 


Let us look at the other side, to the quality of jobs, and 
deal with the aspect of better jobs for our people, better 
paying jobs, and jobs where their skills can be better used. 


Senator Desruisseaux gave us figures the other day 
which indicated the importance of manufacturing in the 
whole output of Canada. Those figures are also decreasing. 


It is true that at the moment about 20 per cent of our 
total employment in this country comes from manufactur- 
ing, but that figure is decreasing. Again quoting from the 
Economic Council of Canada’s report, at page 63: 


Manufacturing, the principal sector of the economy 
affected by Canadian and foreign trade barriers, now 
accounts for only about 20 per cent of employment in 
Canada, and this proportion has been falling. 


Further along it says: 


Manufacturing industries in which tariff protection 
exceeded 5 per cent accounted for only 15 per cent of 
total Canadian employment in 1970. 


So, basically we are at the position where approximately 15 
per cent of our labour force could be affected. That is not a 
negligible amount, but it is a manageable amount provided 
there is proper government action to correct it. 


Looking at these factors and at what is going on around 
us—looking at what has happened in Europe, the fact that 
just last year Ireland, Great Britain and Denmark decided 
to join the Common Market following great objection from 
many people, and bearing in mind that this is an accelerat- 
ing thing—in my view the time is now, and we cannot 
afford to waste any further time. 


It would be simplistic to suggest that there will not be 
dislocations, that there will not be great damage to certain 
individuals and certain regions. That is why any action 
taken must be done on a gradual basis. But the longer we 
wait, the more difficult it will be, because if we wait too 
long we will face a crisis and we may then be pushed 
against the wall or may have to act too hastily. We should 
therefore be looking at a gradual, steady move and be 
prepared to have proper government programs to protect 
those individuals who will be damaged and those regions 
which will be hurt. The longer we wait, the more danger 
there is. 


I agree totally with the opening paragraph of Senator 
Desruisseaux’s excellent speech, when he said: 
[Translation] 

... total free trade, as recommended by some econo- 
mists and recently envisaged by the Economic Council 
of Canada to help expand our foreign trade, deserves 
serious consideration. 


29555—66% 


I fully agree, honourable senators. It is essential that we 
act now. 
[English] 

Is the Senate the proper body to do this? In my opinion, 
it is a good place to start. We have here the people with the 
knowledge and we have the mechanism. Whether it is to be 
done through the National Finance Committee or through 
a special committee, we should take this on right now as a 
specific task. We should go through this report in detail, 
arrange to have the members of the Economic Council 
appear before us, and start some action to see what should 
be done and where we should be going. 


There is no question that as Canadians we must act, and 
I cannot express the need and the urgency of acting in this 
regard any better than the Economic Council of Canada, 
when they say in the final paragraph of the last chapter: 
We submit, therefore, that Canada can certainly 
contemplate the idea of a really determined move 
towards trade liberalization. We would go further. We 
do not think that this country can afford to take any 
other action. Such a step is inevitable if Canada is to 
remain one of the world’s advanced economic powers 
and at the same time satisfy its other national objec- 
tives. Freer trade, according to the Council’s appraisal 
of the Canadian situation, is the policy most likely to 
contribute to a viable, dynamic, and growing economy 
in a country that remains politically autonomous and 
internally united. 
@ (1450) 


Senator Desruisseaux: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator Molgat: Certainly. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I should like to preface my ques- 
tion by commending Senator Molgat on an excellent pres- 
entation in favour of freer trade. However, a number of 
questions arise from what he said. I agree with him that 
more studies in the area of free trade, and arguments for 
and against, should be encouraged. 

In my region, which comprises a good part of southern 
Quebec, many industries have closed down because of 
low-cost imports with which we cannot compete because 
we do not have the same base for production costs. 


Senator Grosart: Question. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I am wondering whether the hon- 
ourable senator is aware of these closings, the most recent 
one having taken place a week or two ago. That closing, I 
understand, involved a company in the glove industry. 


Senator Molgat: I may not be aware of individual clos- 
ings, but I am certainly aware that many industries, such 
as the glove industry, the textile industry, the shoe indus- 
try—what is left of it—have certainly been through a very 
difficult period, and I am conscious of the difficulties that 
this presents for the individuals concerned, both the work- 
ers in and the operators of these plants. However, I do not 
think that will change, except through much higher tariff 
protection, and if we move to much higher protection we 
may be creating other difficulties for our country in other 
fields. 


In my view, the answer is to retrain those people affect- 
ed for better jobs in more highly technology-oriented 
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industries. I do not feel we should attempt to compete in 
those fields where, quite obviously, such countries as 
South Korea and Taiwan can produce the product at far 
less cost, and will continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future. I think our citizens are sufficiently educated to be 
directed into new industries, but such a course of action 
would take time and a government program. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Is Senator Molgat in favour of free trade in the 
area of magazines? 


Senator Molgat: Certainly; I would not support any 
action involving tariffs. As far as I am concerned, there 
should be free trade in the area of magazines. 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, I do not 
propose to detain the Senate for very long this afternoon. I 
am constrained to rise, first of all, to compliment Senator 
Desruisseaux for bringing this important matter to the 
attention of the Senate and, secondly, to congratulate 
Senator Molgat for an able and very worthwhile contribu- 
tion to this debate. 


I was sitting with Senator Buckwold while listening to 
Senator Molgat’s speech and I asked him where Senator 
Molgat got all his information, to which he replied, “Well, 
this is just western talk. We have it for breakfast.” Cer- 
tainly, the way it came out is evidence of the fact that he is 
familiar with this important subject—a subject that is 
really of the lifeblood of the economy of this country. 


In the east we have heard about the westerners and their 
interest in free trade. John W. Dafoe made this Article No. 
I of the economic credo of the Winnipeg Free Press. 


I should like to get Senator Molgat’s reaction to a prob- 
lem that was raised during the course of the committee 
hearings on Canadian textile problems. It seems that for as 
long as any of us can remember the Canadian textile 
industry has been in trouble. I think most of us can 
remember, from the time we were in high school, debate as 
to whether or not this industry should be saved. Of course, 
in one part of Senator Molgat’s remarks he indicated that 
the old stock answer used to be, “Oh yes, if you are going 
to save it, fine, but you will have to do it through tariff 
action.” 


One of the problems which confronts us is presented by a 
new device that has been developed since the end of the 
last war whereby, under bilateral agreements negotiated 
with these developing countries, there is a volume restric- 
tion on imports. Canada, as well as the United Kingdom, 
members of the EEC, and certainly the United States, have 
all restricted volumes of imports, particularly in the textile 
field, regardless of whether they are imports of materials 
for further manufacturing or finished goods. 


Quite unexpectedly, and in a very short period of time, 
the market is flooded and the work of the production lines 
in Canadian mills is just about destroyed. What the indus- 
try is asking is better control over that kind of production 
by the countries concerned, and that Canada should ensure 
that the agreed quotas are not exceeded by the exporting 
countries. 

I do not purport to understand the industry’s position 
fully, but I do think the idea being advanced by the 
spokesmen for the industry is clear. The people in this 
industry know that in today’s climate, both in Canada and 

(Senator Molgat.] 


internationally, the idea of raising tariffs to protect an 
industry is not a practical solution, and is not a course of 
action that any government of the developed world can be 
expected to take. In other words, the spirit of the Kennedy 
Round, the spirit of GATT—perhaps necessarily; perhaps 
even reluctantly—seems to have permeated the thinking of 
all governments. 


The device of restricting imports voluntarily and on a 
fairly broad basis is something that even the signatories to 
GATT accept as a feasible way of dealing with the flooding 
of markets, and even with dumping. It is suggested that 
Canadian authorities should be a great deal more energetic 
in making sure that these quotas are observed by the 
signatories to the agreements, and indeed that the agree- 
ments are made on a much broader basis for a longer 
period of time, so that the Canadian industry, which is 
really manpower-intensive in many respects, can flourish 
and be competitive as well. That is the argument. 


@ (1500) 


We have been told that this is not a theoretical position 
that Canadian industry is advocating, that the British are 
actively pursuing the negotiation of bilateral agreements 
with Taiwan, South Korea, Hong Kong and any other 
country where there is danger of dumping or flooding in 
the textile field. 


In the light of this kind of study, I wonder whether the 
honourable senator has given any thought to the proposi- 
tion that this new device—and it is a relatively new device 
which in the past 20 years has been developed to the point 
of having some impact—might be something which the 
Canadian authorities could use for the purpose of main- 
taining an industry as a viable entity, competitive in the 
markets of Canada, at least, if not in markets abroad. 


Senator Molgat: On a temporary basis I think the quota 
system is necessary to permit that gradual progress that 
we need in any change in our commercial or industrial 
structure. As a long-range solution I have doubts as to 
whether it is the right course, except possibly to maintain 
some basic industry from a national security standpoint. 
Sweden, for example, did this just recently in the case of 
footwear, when they restricted imports on the basis that 
they had to maintain a footwear industry for basic nation- 
al security purposes. They could not leave themselves 
totally dependent on imports to put shoes on the feet of 
their people. There may be a certain level of quotas that 
could be looked at, where the question of national security 
is involved. Apart from that, as a long-range solution I do 
not think it is the proper course. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED TO STUDY SUBJECT MATTER OF BILL C-83 


Senator Perrault, pursuant to notice, moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs be authorized to examine and 
report upon the subject matter of the Bill C-83, 
intituled: “An Act for the better protection of Canadi- 
an society against perpetrators of violent and other 
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crime”, in advance of the said Bill coming before the 
Senate, or any matter relating thereto; and 


That the Committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said 
examination. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if the Leader of the Govern- 
ment would indicate when it is expected that Bill C-83 will 
come before the Senate? 


Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that there will 
be one more meeting to consider Bill C-71. The committee 
is proposing to set aside for a period of time its consider- 
ation of conflict of interest, and then, following Bill C-71, 
to consider the subject matter of Bill C-83. 


Senator Grosart: My question was: When is it anticipat- 
ed that Biil C-83 will come to us? 


Senator Perrault: I am sorry, I misunderstood the ques- 
tion. I can give no estimate at the present time. There 
could be a fairly long debate in the other place. The 
honourable senator himself may have more information 
with respect to that question than we do on this side. 


Senator Grosart: I would ask if there is a special reason 
why we should use this device for this bill. It is a device we 
have used before, but usually there has been an explana- 
tion as to why it was necessary to study the subject matter 
of a bill before the bill itself reaches us. 


Senator Langlois: Because of our wisdom. 


Senator Perrault: This is an important bill, as has been 
acknowledged by all parties in Parliament. I am proud of 
the fact that the expertise of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs is such that it can 
make a valuable contribution to the national and parlia- 
mentary dialogue on the various features of the bill. This is 
why it is felt that a pre-study in the Senate is appropri- 
ate—because of the undoubted expertise of that committee 
and the great esteem in which it is held across the land. 


Senator Langlois: We are wise guys on this side of 
Parliament Hill. 


Senator Grosart: I am aware of that. But, with respect, I 
do not think the Leader of the Government has answered 
my question, because everything he has said could apply 
equally if the bill were considered by the committee in the 
usual way. This is an exception to our normal procedure, 
and I am asking what the rationale of the exception is. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there are, of 
course, a number of precedents. 


Senator Grosart: I am not asking about precedents. I am 
asking why we are following this procedure with this bill. 
I am not objecting. 


Senator Perrault: Because in the judgment of the gov- 
ernment it is of great importance, and the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs can make a 
valuable contribution. Indeed, some of the findings of the 
committee may be of value to the other place, as has been 
the case on so many other occasions. 


Senator Grosart: That is a good reason at last. 
Senator Langlois: That is the reason. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I just want to add 
a few words to what has already been said. I think the 
experience we have had in the Standing Senate Committee 
on Legal and Constitutional Affairs on Bill C-71 shows 
that we often have good ideas but that they would prob- 
ably be more readily accepted by the other place if we were 
to present them before the particular bill comes to us. I 
have in mind some of the amendments that have been 
suggested but which may not be accepted because we are 
studying Bill C-71 here after it has been passed by the 
other place. I am quite sure these same amendments would 
have been accepted if we had considered the bill before its 
passage by the House of Commons. 


@ (1510) 
Senator Grosart: I knew that the Leader of the Opposi- 


tion was well aware of the good reason. I was merely 
inquiring if the Leader of the Government was. 


Senator Flynn: To be put on the record. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, March 9, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1817) 
PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
TEXT OF LETTER REFERRED TO BY HON. MICHEL FOURNIER ON MARCH 2, 1976 


Diocese of Bathurst, 
P.O. Box 460 
Bathurst, N.B. 


October 15, 1975 
The Right Honourable Pierre Elliot Trudeau 
House of Commons 
Parliament Buildings 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Mr. Prime Minister: 


We consider it our duty to express our sorrow and 
concern about the social and economic situation in the 
northeastern part of New Brunswick, such as we see it and 
live it. There is no doubt that the present disparities 
between our area and the southern part of the, province, 
and even the rest of the country, are not improving and 
even have a tendency to increase. This is true in many 
sectors. We are well aware of the complexity of the present 
economic problem and of our lack of practical knowledge 
in this field. However, since human life is involved, we can 
no longer remain silent. 

Unemployment is very high. Many people have only 
seasonal and casual employment. Any thoughtful man 
would be scared by the statistics. This fear gives way to 
panic when we see that our unemployment rate is twice as 
high as that of the province and-three times worse than in 
certain areas of the southern part of the province. 


The roads are inadequate, damaged and unable to meet 
the present needs of the industry and the population. 

The migration of workers within the province is disas- 
trous for family life. The father leaves home and comes 
back only for the weekend, and he often risks losing his 
culture and his language. 

Yet, experts confirm that the area has a great wealth of 
known natural resources: 

—the development of our mining potential has just been 
initiated; 

—the rational use and development of our forests have just 
begun; 

—valuable though underused farmlands and a troubled 
fishing industry require concentrated development 
efforts; 

—finally, the tourism industry should offer greater de- 
velopment potential. The beauty of our beaches, 
lakes and rivers and the development of important 
infrastructures such as Sugar Loaf Park and the 
Acadian Village, are proven advantages. 


In view of the nearly unlimited wealth of our natural 
and human resources, we cannot accept that a significant 
part of the population of the northeastern part of the 
province cannot find work there and is condemned to 
stagnation. We believe that a joint venture of both govern- 
ments is possible and should be launched as soon as possi- 
ble. The human welfare of the population must have priori- 
ty over any political consideration. 


Our solidarity with all citizens of the northeastern part 
of the province and our Christian beliefs prompt us to 


shout: We no longer want to see such poverty in such a rich 
area. One question is being asked eontindally like an ever 
growing obsession: How can it be possible to be at the same 
time so rich and so poor? 


We, the Roman Catholic clergy of northeastern New 
Brunswick, make the following recommendations: 

1. We recommend the development of other mines, 
which should not remain unworked for reasons which 
have nothing to do with the needs and rights of the 
people. These people have proven their discipline and 
their capacity for work in the mines. 

2. We consider that a larger part of the processing of 
our minerals should be done locally. Considering that 
our province ranks second in zinc production and 
exports, all of it in the form of concentrates, we cannot 
understand the delay in implementing the project of a 
zinc refinery in Belledune. How can we explain the fact 
that other non-producing countries buy their zinc here 
and refine our production themselves? 

3. We are convinced that governments must exercise 
good leadership on small or minor companies in order 
that every industry provide workers with proper work- 
ing conditions. We want governments to establish stand- 
ards that would be adhered to by new industries locating 
in our area so that workers here may not be considered 
only as cheap labour. 

4. We welcome the introduction of a new forest de- 
velopment strategy and reforestation policy. We hope 
however that more efforts will be made to accelerate the 
implementation of such a strategy and to fight the grave 
damages done by the budworm. 

5. We find that agriculture and fisheries must be better 
organized and adapted to meet new conditions created 
by both resource depletion and mechanization, with the 
resultant loss of a great many jobs. A vast program of 
manpower retraining is needed, especially in those seg- 
ments subject to increased industrialization. 


6. In conclusion, we stress one special regional priority, 
the inadequate road system. We are convinced that an 
adequate road system is an essential prerequisite for the 
region’s economic and social revitalization. The spine of 
that system would be the new Highway 11. 

The scandal in the slow progress of that highway is 
not understandable and is intolerable. 


A néw highway system would favour the location of 
industries interested in promoting better economic well- 
being among the people. While insisting on the need for 
that new highway, we do not want that its development be 
an excuse for postponing or stopping other social economic 
projects to promote self-initiative in various areas. 


Although not economics experts, our Christian commit- 
ment requires that we see the problems and cry out loud 
our misery, in order to alert those holding power to 
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“serve”. We hope our voice will be heard before it is too 
late. We wish the population to go on developing and 
thriving in a region so rich and so beautiful! We are 
convinced that if all people of good will will work together, 
total human development of the people will be ensured. 

Ready to cooperate in the effort already started for 
northeastern New Brunswick’s social and economic de- 
velopment, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 
Wesley Wade, Priest, Secretary, 
The Diocesan Priest Committee 
Diocese of Bathurst, New Brunswick. 

Members of the Committee: 
Edgar Godin, Bishop of Bathurst, 
Bishop’s Residence, Bathurst, New Brunswick. 
Mgr. Donat Robichaud, Vicar-General and Parish Priest, 
Beresford, New Brunswick. 
Lionel Comeau, Chancellor and St. Sauveur Parish Priest, 
N.B., 
Bishopric of Bathurst, Bathurst, New Brunswick. 
Gérald Boudreau, Priest, Diocesan Pastoral Coordinator, 
Pastoral Centre, Bathurst, New Brunswick. 


Benoit Rioux, Parish Priest, Zone Animator, 
Tracadie, New Brunswick 
Fortunat McGraw, Parish Priest, Zone Animator, 
Caraquet, New Brunswick. 
Armel Audet, Parish Priest, Zone Animator, 
Laméque, New Brunswick. 
Edmond Richard, Parish Priest, Zone Animator, 
Petit-Rocher, New Brunswick. 
Lévi Arseneau, Parish Priest, Zone Animator, 
Dalhousie, New Brunswick. 
Vincent Haché, Parish Priest, Zone Animator, 
Campbellton, New Brunswick. 
Louis Vermeersch, Parish Priest, Representative for 
Diocese Parish Priests, Bathurst, New Brunswick. 
David Boudreau, Capuchin Friar, Representative for 
Diocese Priests in the Religious Orders, Bathurst, New 
Brunswick. 
Wesley Wade, Assistant Priest, Secretary, Representative 
for Assistant Priests and other Non-Parish Priests, 1170 
Rough Water Drive, Bathurst, New Brunswick. 
PS: The above Committee is the official organ for 
Roman Catholic Priests in Northeastern New Brunswick. 
Cc: The Hon. Richard Hatfield, 

Premier of New Brunswick. 
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Tuesday, March 9, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND RETURNED 
SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE) AMENDMENT BILL, 1976 


FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-86, to amend the Veterans Insurance Act and the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of a bibliography on source materials relating 
to Bills C-83 and C-84, issued by the Department of 
Justice. 

Report of operations under the Fisheries Develop- 
ment Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 10 of the said Act, Chapter F-21, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Part I, Corporations) for the fiscal peri- 
ods ended in 1973, pursuant to section 18(1) of the said 
Act, Chapter C-31, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-302, dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1976, amending the Bankruptcy Rules made 
by Order in Council P.C. 1954-1976, dated December 16, 
1954, as amended, pursuant to section 180(2) of the 
Bankruptcy Act, Chapter B-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Recommendations, dated February 26, 
1976, of the Anti-Inflation Board regarding suppliers 
in the construction, grain handling, longshoring, ship- 
ping and trucking industries who bargain collectively, 
together with a paper entitled: “Application of Guide- 
lines to Suppliers who engage in Association 
Bargaining”. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednesday, 10th March, 
1976, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Senator Flynn: May I have a word of explanation for 
this, because it relates to the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee. 


Senator Langlois: I have been asked by the Chairman of 
the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee to put this 
motion tonight. Perhaps honourable senators would prefer 
to have an explanation directly from the chairman instead 
of from me. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, tomorrow morn- 
ing we have to consider Bill S-32, to implement three tax 
conventions, which, being a public bill, is number one on 
our agenda. 


Then, continuing our study of Canadian textile prob- 
lems, we shall hear presentations by the Textile and Cloth- 
ing Board, a textile labour union from Hamilton, and 
another textile labour union from Toronto. Those appoint- 
ments were made some time ago. 


We were asked to expedite our consideration of the tax 
convention bill, it being a public bill, and we agreed to do 
that. So it looks as though we will run into the afternoon— 
and considerably into the afternoon, I would say. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, before the 
question is put I should like to make the alternative pro- 
posal that we adjourn tomorrow at 3. 30 p.m. rather than 
adopting this motion. 


I remind you that the Special Senate Committee on 
Science Policy has had to postpone two meetings in the 
last few weeks owing to the fact that it did not have the 
power to sit while the Senate was sitting. Tomorrow after- 
noon Mr. Drury, the Minister of State for Science and 
Technology, is again ready to appear before us. I do not 
think that meeting should be further postponed. Therefore, 
rather than allowing the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce to sit while the Senate is 
sitting, I think the Senate should adjourn by 3. 30 p.m. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, without giving 
an undertaking, I may say that the information I have 
allows me to envisage the possibility of a short sitting 
tomorrow afternoon. We shall certainly endeavour to 
adjourn earlier than usual in order to enable these two 
committees to meet without their unduly interfering with 
the work of this chamber. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, this motion and 
Senator Lamontagne’s comments on it once again put 
before us, first, the problem of committees sitting while 
the Senate is sitting and, second, the conflict of committee 
meetings. 
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I cannot speak for senators on the other side, but I can 
say that for those of us on this side, although we are trying 
to do our jobs as best we can, the problem remains intoler- 
able. I do not know what the Leader of the Government 
intends to do or what the committee which was set up 
some time ago to resolve the problem is doing, or what it 
has reported or intends to report, but I would suggest to 
the Leader of the Government that the time has come 
when this intolerable situation should be brought to an 
end. 

I do not know what arrangements he has in mind, but it 
is important for us to realize that, as senators, we are 
required to attend here to do our duty, whether it is in the 
Senate or in committees, and it is embarrassing to those of 
us on this side on occasions when there is not a single 
Opposition senator available to attend a committee meet- 
ing. That this should be so is not in the interests of the 
Senate. 


For those reasons, I think Senator Lamontagne’s sugges- 
tion, unless better arrangements can be made, makes a 
good deal of sense. I am well aware of the problem which 
has arisen here. Last week Senator Lamontagne had 
arranged for the Minister of Public Works and the Minister 
of State for Science and Technology to be available to the 
Science Policy Committee. He did that, I know, on the 
assumption that the Senate would adjourn fairly early, as 
it had for several Wednesdays. 

@ (2010) 

At that particular time I think there were 20 senior 
officials of the government, including the minister, waiting 
and expecting to be called. Their time was wasted because 
the Senate, though quite properly, carried on its discussion 
of bills and resolutions then before it. 


I think, if we are going to have motions, in terms of 
which leave is asked for committees to sit while the Senate 
is sitting, it would be at any rate a pro tempore solution if 
the time of adjournment of the Senate was decided upon 
by the Senate. This would at least avoid the situation 
which occurred last week, which as far as I am concerned 
was not in the interests of the Senate, and as a result of 
which 20—am I correct, Senator Lamontagne?—officials of 
various departments of government were called here, 
expecting to meet the committee, and then had to be told 
that their attendance was not required because the Senate 
was still sitting. We have to resolve this situation in some 
way, and I hope the Leader of the Government will, to use 
a colloquial phrase, bite the bullet and do something about 
it. 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to sug- 
gest that more than one person in this chamber needs to 
bite the bullet. I want to assure you that conversations and 
correspondence have flowed back and forth for some time 
between the opposition and the government on this par- 
ticular matter. Indeed, a proposed solution has been sent to 
the official opposition, and a counter proposal has been 
made. Let me now propose that a meeting be held tomor- 
row morning between representatives of the official oppo- 
sition and representatives of the government to solve the 
problem. 

The senator is really speaking to the general problem of 
scheduling committee meetings in the Senate. I agree with 
him that it has become an intolerable problem, which is 


rendered particularly difficult for an official opposition 
with rather reduced numbers. I want the honourable sena- 
tor to know that we on this side are very sympathetic to 
this dilemma, and I agree that decisions have to be made. 


Honourable senators know that we had a coordinating 
committee which advanced a number of ideas. In my view 
we must establish one person, be it one of our members or 
an official from the public service, who will be placed in 
the position of making the necessary committee meeting 
decisions. I want the honourable senator to know that if 
the official opposition will cooperate in having a meeting 
tomorrow morning, I think that we can resolve the situa- 
tion once and for all. As I have said, there have been 
several written and verbal communications concerning 
this problem over the past weeks. 


Senator Flynn: I have been waiting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


ALLEGATIONS OF INTERFERENCE BY CABINET MINISTERS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I direct a 
question to the Leader of the Government in connection 
with the allegations of interference made by Mr. Justice 
Mackay? I should like to know whether, since these allega- 
tions have resulted in the Minister of Justice’s asking the 
Chief Justice of Quebec to inquire only as to whether the 
judges concerned felt aggrieved, or had any complaint 
about the interference which was alleged, and since we 
have a clear admission from the Minister of Public Works 
that he intervened in a certain case being dealt with by Mr. 
Justice Hugessen, a report has been received from Chief 
Justice Deschénes about the sentiments and the reactions 
of the judges? It appears clear that this is a matter that 
should be dealt with right away. Is the government pre- 
pared to say something about the manner in which it 
intends to prevent such interventions from happening 
again, and if it intends to correct the situation by penaliz- 
ing those who have obviously been guilty of unjustified 
interference in the functions of the judiciary? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it has yet to be 
demonstrated whether there was any interference, justifi- 
able or otherwise. 


Senator Flynn: It is admitted. 


Senator Perrault: Let me remind the honourable senator 
that the Minister of Justice of Canada specifically asked 
the Chief Justice of Quebec to advise whether there had 
been undue influence or interference on the part of cabinet 
ministers with respect to the judicial functions of certain 
of his associates on the bench. A report has not yet been 
received, but I want to assure the house that the govern- 
ment is prepared to take the appropriate and necessary 
action should this action be justified by the report of the 
Chief Justice. But the government certainly does not 
intend to give any further instructions to the Chief Jus- 
tice. His investigation has not yet been completed. 
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I know that many honourable senators in all parts of this 
chamber were gratified over the weekend when the news 
appeared that Mr. Justice Mackay had issued what was, in 
effect, an apology to the Honourable Jean Chrétien for 
certain allegations originally made by him and reported in 
one of the well-known newspapers of this country. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, on a question of 
privilege for the Senate, my question was not answered by 
the Leader of the Government. He mentioned the retrac- 
tion by Justice Mackay, but that does not change the fact 
that Mr. Chrétien admitted that he had made a telephone 
call to Judge Aronovitch, and I am saying that this mere 
fact is unethical and should be condemned. 

The second point is, and my question was, whether Chief 
Justice Deschénes said that the judges felt that they were 
being influenced or that anyone was trying to influence 
them. The mere fact of the admission clearly made by Mr. 
Drury that he talked to Justice Hugessen is something that 
should be condemned out of hand. We do not really need 
the advice of Chief Justice Deschénes as to whether or not 
the judges felt unduly influenced. This is a practice that 
should be condemned by the government, and there should 
be no delay in doing so. There should be no waiting and 
trying to cover up the whole thing by asking Chief Justice 
Deschénes to tell us of the reaction of the judges. I do not 
think the reaction of the judges has any real bearing on the 
essential point here. I say that Mr. Drury’s admission is 
clear enough evidence of an unwarranted interference in 
the administration of justice for the government to act 
immediately. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, perhaps we can 
take some gratification from the fact that the Leader of the 
Opposition has never been appointed to the bench, because 
he seems to take the position— 


Senator Flynn: I am a lawyer. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, there are various qualities of 
lawyers, and lawyers have different attitudes on many, 
many matters. 


Senator Flynn: Thank God! 


Senator Perrault: Yes, thank God, and in making our 
courts operate it is very important that lawyers do take 
different points of view. But surely, honourable senators, 
in fact— 


Senator Flynn: Answer my question. 


Senator Perrault: I hope to get to the reply to your 
question, but in fact the Leader of the Opposition is telling 
this chamber that he does not want to be confused with the 
facts because his mind is made up. The majority of honour- 
able senators do not subscribe to that doctrine. They are 
waiting for a report of the facts from the Chief Justice. 


Senator Flynn: Answer my question. 


Senator Perrault: Secondly, the incredible statement 
that the honourable senator has made that despite the fact 
that Justice Mackay has issued a substantial retraction, an 
admission that there was no undue influence or interfer- 
ence— 

Senator Flynn: That is not what I said. I deny that. 


Senator Perrault: Well, that is the implication— 
[Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Flynn: I deny that! 

Senator Perrault: The honourable senator said that— 
Senator Flynn: No. 

Some Hon. Senators: Order, order! 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator stated that 
despite the fact of the retraction, the Honourable Jean 
Chrétien is still guilty of “unethical” conduct and should 
be “condemned”. 


Senator Flynn: I did not say that. 


Senator Perrault: Again thank the good Lord that the 
honourable senator has never occupied a position on the 
bench. I want to ask him if at any time he has ever asked a 
judge about the weather or if he ever discussed with a 
judge any matter about the health of his family. If he has, 
did he regard this conduct as “unethical” and a fact which 
should be “condemned”? The Honourable Jean Chrétien’s 
conversation with this particular judge, Judge Aronovitch, 
I believe, related to the date on which a certain case would 
be concluded. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That is sufficient in itself 
to be wrong. 


@ (2020) 
Some Hon. Senators: No, no. 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Justice Aronovitch himself said 
that this did not constitute any undue interference in his 
function. 


Senator Flynn: You do not seem to know much about 
the law. Just ask your colleague if he would do it. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I know not what 
the policy of the Official Opposition may be with respect to 
matters relating to justice. However, I can tell you that 
this government does not intend to condemn anyone out of 
hand until all the facts are known. We know now that at 
least one third of the so-called “facts” alleged by Justice 
Mackay are unsubstantiated. 


Senator Flynn: You know all the facts that are impor- 
tant. It is not the reaction of the judges that counts; it is a 
question of the actions of your ministers. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I should like to ask the 
Leader of the Government if he is willing to assert that 
there is any denial that Mr. Chrétien called the judge in 
question as to the decision which the judge was going to 
make and the time it was going to be made? 


Some Hon. Senators: No, no. 


Senator Goldenberg: There is no question about it. Mr. 
Chrétien did not inquire about the decision, but asked 
when the decision would be made. 


Senator Flynn: All right; he did not have to. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there seems to 
be a great passion to engage in a witch hunt by certain 
members of the Senate—a fact which I think is to be 
deplored. It is clearly on the record that there was no 
ministerial inquiry as to the nature of the pending court 
decision. The inquiry related solely to the date upon which 
that decision would be made and no one now accuses the 
Honourable Mr. Chrétien of any impropriety in that 
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matter. Indeed, there has been a retraction from Mr. Jus- 
tice Mackay. I simply appeal to the house—what else 
would certain honourable senators require? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): One requires a member of 
the cabinet to stay away from a judge until that judge 
makes his decision. That is what is required. 


Senator Flynn: On a question of privilege, I think that if 
the Leader of the Government wishes to be fair he will 
recognize that Mr. Justice Mackay only said he would 
withdraw the allegation about Mr. Chrétien because he 
was not aware personally about the facts. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh. 


Senator Flynn: That was hearsay, I agree, and I am not 
in the least defending Mr. Justice Mackay. However, I say 
that Mr. Chrétien admitted himself that he telephoned the 
judge to inquire when the decision would be made. When a 
minister of the Crown telephones a judge and says that he 
is interested even as to the date of a decision, it influences 
a judge. Maybe it should not but very likely it could. That 
is why I say it is unethical. It may not be important in this 
particular case, but there should be some rules as to minis- 
ters of the Crown getting in touch with judges about cases 
that are before these judges. 


Senator Benidickson: Have you never spoken to a 
judge? 


Senator Flynn: Never about a case before him. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, far from com- 
menting on the integrity of a judge who makes serious 
allegations on the basis of hearsay and rumor, which is 
another question, it seems to me that at this point it has 
been demonstrated clearly that in the allegation relating to 
Mr. Chrétien, Mr. Justice Mackay most certainly based 
them on a hearsay conversation. This has been clearly 
substantiated. 


Senator Flynn: It was not made by Mr. Chrétien. 


Senator Perrault: We now suggest that we await the 
report concerning the other alleged incidents from one of 
the outstanding jurists in this country. 


Senator Flynn: Cover-up. 


Senator Perrault: Is that the kind of accusation the 
honourable senator wishes to make against the Chief Jus- 
tice of Quebec? 


Senator Flynn: The government is simply delaying a 
decision it must make as to these facts, which are very 
important. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable Senator Flynn, I am on 
my feet and I believe I have the floor and I know of your 
abiding respect for the rules of this house. Let us wait 
until we receive the report. Let us see what the report from 
the Chief Justice contains and then appropriate action can 
be taken. 


Senator Flynn: It has no bearing on the question I put to 
you. You are avoiding the question. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES—POSSIBLE MOVE OF HEAD 
OFFICE TO CALGARY—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I should like to 
return to the subject of a question put to the Leader of the 
Government on March 3 in the matter of Pacific Western 
Airlines. The government leader advised that he hoped to 
be in a position at this time to provide further information. 
In addition I would ask the leader whether it is true that 
the President of Pacific Western Airlines, Mr. Donald 
Watson, has resigned, or was fired yesterday, because he 
refused to accept political direction from the Province of 
Alberta to the effect that the company’s main business and 
the bulk of its employees should be relocated in Alberta? 


I should like to ask also whether the Leader of the 
Government has information as to whether the Province of 
British Columbia has as yet made a formal intervention 
before the Canadian Transport Commission in order that 
the status of the Province of Alberta shareholdings of the 
airline company be examined in the public interest and, if 
not, whether he can tell us what position the Province of 
British Columbia has taken in that respect? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have some 
information. I hope to have more available tomorrow after- 
noon. It was confirmed in Ottawa today that indeed there 
has been a termination arrangement concluded with the 
President of Pacific Western Airlines, Mr. Donald Watson, 
and that this termination arrangement was concluded over 
the weekend. 


In reply to the second part of the question, information 
reached Ottawa today that the Minister of Transport and 
Communications for British Columbia has contacted the 
Canadian Transport Commission and has served notice 
that should Pacific Western Airlines be unwilling to recon- 
sider the transfer of personnel and facilities to Alberta, 
and, to quote the minister, “should the airline be unable to 
convince the Canadian Transport Commission of its com- 
mitment to commercial aviation and balanced regional 
development,” the Government of British Columbia will 
oppose the acquisition of a controlling interest in Pacific 
Western Airlines by Alberta. 


Senator Austin: Would the Leader of the Government 
have any objection to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications inquiring into this matter 
and receiving testimony from Mr. Donald Watson, Mr. 
Hugh Horner, Minister of Highways and Transport for 
Alberta, and Mr. Jack Davis, Minister of Transport and 
Communications for British Columbia? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that particular 
proposal is now under study and more information may be 
available tomorrow. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SALE OF NUCLEAR REACTORS TO INDIA—QUESTION 


Senator Manning: Is the Leader of the Government in a 
position to make a statement to the house on the present 
status of Canada’s negotiation with India on the sale of 
nuclear reactors? The Leader of the Government is famil- 
iar with recent press reports. Can he confirm whether 
those reports are correct? 
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Senator Perrault: I must take that question as notice. I 
shall endeavour to have a reply as quickly as possible, 
hopefully tomorrow afternoon. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 
FERRIES OPERATING BETWEEN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND NOVA 
SCOTIA, AND NOVA SCOTIA AND NEWFOUNDLAND—POSSIBLE 
INCREASE IN FARES—QUESTION 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, can the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate inform us if the govern- 
ment has yet made any decision to increase the rates this 
year on the ferries operating between New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and Nova Scotia and Newfoundland? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as far as my 
personal knowledge is concerned, no decision has yet been 
reached. However, I shall take that question as notice and 
endeavour to obtain information from the Department of 
Transport for tomorrow afternoon’s sitting. 


MARINE SAFETY 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FISHERIES—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I attempt to 
provide the answer to a supplementary question asked by 
Senator McDonald? 


Senator Grosart: Which Senator McDonald? 


Senator Perrault: He is listed in the Hansard proceed- 
ings of the house as Senator McDonald. I understand it was 
Senator McDonald from Saskatchewan. 

@ (2030) 


Senator Macdonald: It was McDonald, not Macdonald. 


Senator Perrault: I am not as well versed in Scottish 
history and folklore as are some other members of the 
Senate. The question was: 


I am wondering if the Leader of the Government 
could tell us what the air element of search and rescue 
on our coasts consists of. 


The question of what the air element of search and rescue 
on our coasts consists of falls under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of National Defence. The Canadian Coast 
Guard operates helicopters for the primary purpose of the 
maintenance of navigational aids. In the event of a search 
and rescue incident, top priority is given to allocating the 
helicopter to that incident under the direction of the 
Rescue Coordination Centre, provided the weather condi- 
tions permit. 

The disposition of the Canadian Coast Guard helicopters 
is as follows: 


Newfoundland Region: 
2 helicopters at St. John’s Newfoundland. 
Maritimes Region: 


9 helicopters at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia; 1 helicopter 
at Charlottetown, P.E.I.; 1 helicopter at Saint John, 
New Brunswick. 


Laurentian Region: 
[Senator Manning. ] 
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8 helicopters at Quebec, Quebec; 1 helicopter at Sorel, 
Quebec. 


Central Region: 


2 helicopters at Prescott, Ontario; 1 helicopter at Parry 
Sound, Ontario. 


Western Region: 


5 helicopters at Victoria, British Columbia; 1 helicopt- 
er at Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

I am informed by the deputy leader that the two heli- 
copters at St. John’s, Newfoundland are shipborne. In addi- 
tion, two helicopters and one fixed wing DC-3 aircraft are 
based in Ottawa for pollution patrols. Out of 31 helicopters 
operated by CCG, four are owned by DOE and operated on 
their behalf. 


PROVINCE OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR COME-BY-CHANCE REFINERY— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
reply to a question asked by Senator Austin with respect to 
financial assistance for the Come-By-Chance refinery. He 
asked “whether this government or the government of the 
Province of Newfoundland has a policy with respect to the 
continued operation of that project.” 


The only government assistance provided by the federal 
government in the construction of the Come-By-Chance oil 
refinery was in the amount of $23 million for the wharf. 
That money was to be recovered on a user-fee basis. There 
is some money still outstanding on that account. 


Senator Benidickson: Quite a bit. 


Senator Perrault: DREE also provided indirect assist- 
ance by development of certain infrastructural complexes 
in the area. It seems now as though the Come-By-Chance 
oil refinery will be mothballed for the next two years. 
There has been no request for further federal government 
assistance. 


MARINE SAFETY 


REQUEST FOR LOCATION OF AIR SEA RESCUE UNIT IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND—QUESTION 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government arising out 
of his reply to a question put by Senator McDonald. 


Would the leader request his colleagues in the cabinet to 
reconsider the cabinet response to the request from New- 
foundland that one unit of the Air Sea Rescue Service be 
located in Newfoundland. 


Since the beginning of the year, we have lost six fisher- 
men who have gone adrift in small boats. Their rescue was 
not effected mainly because the units that are stationed on 
the mainland cannot reach these boats in time. I under- 
stand that it takes a couple of hours after setting out 
before they can begin the search, and during those two 
hours it has often been the case that the weather has 
changed with the result that the rescue could not be effect- 
ed. Since every minute in these situations is of vital impor- 
tance, it is essential that at least one unit be established in 
Newfoundland itself. 
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I understand that the cabinet response to this request 
has never been favourable, but I would urge the Leader of 
the Government to impress upon his colleagues in the 
cabinet the importance of acceding to this request. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure the honourable sena- 
tor that I will bring this suggestion to the attention of the 
Minister of National Defence and the Minister of Trans- 
port, as well as any other minister involved in the very 
serious problem which he has outlined for us. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


FERRY SERVICE BETWEEN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND AND NEW 
BRUNSWICK—POSSIBLE INCREASE IN FARES—QUESTION 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, supplemental to 
my previous question, realizing that to this point in time 
there apparently has been no suggestion by the govern- 
ment that there will be an increase in fares between New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, or Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, or Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, I 
wonder if the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
would bring to the attention of the members of the cabinet 
that in the event they get such a notion, under the terms of 
union between Prince Edward Island and Canada, signed 
in 1873, the federal government is to maintain and operate 
and defray all costs of such service. Therefore, under the 
British North America Act, the federal government is 
totally responsible for all costs of operating those ferries, 
and for it to impose fares greater than what we have now 
would be contrary to the Constitution and the British 
North America Act. 


Senator Grosart: Question. 


Senator Bonnell: Should this matter be raised in cabi- 
net, I would hope that the Leader of the Government will 
put forth that view and see that the Maritime provinces, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island particularly, are 
still part of Canada at no increase in ferry fares. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure the honourable sena- 
tor that the government is actively concerned with trans- 
portation policy from coast-to-coast and is deeply aware of 
its historic commitment to the Atlantic provinces. At the 
same time, as the honourable senator is no doubt aware, 
many transportation routes in this country are operating 
at enormous deficits. The task of the government, there- 
fore, is to examine its historical responsibility in relation 
to the cost of operating services in various parts of Canada, 
not just the Atlantic provinces. 

I shall most certainly bring to the attention of my cabi- 
net colleagues the eloquent plea made this evening by 
Senator Bonnell. 


Senator Grosart: It was a question. You didn’t notice. 


FERRY SERVICE BETWEEN NORTH SYDNEY AND PORT AUX 
BASQUES—POSSIBLE INCREASE IN FARES—QUESTION 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, supplemental to the 
question put by my colleague from Prince Edward Island, I 
wonder if the Leader of the Government would convey to 
his colleagues in the cabinet the very important point that 
the terms of union between Newfoundland and Canada are 


completely specific in this regard. There are no ifs, ands or 
buts. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a question? 


Senator Rowe: Yes, the question is coming up. The terms 
of union state that the Government of Canada will main- 
tain a ferry service between North Sydney and Port aux 
Basques. That is the term. 

I wonder if the Leader of the Government would convey 
the simple fact to his colleagues in the cabinet that the 
intent of that term—and without that term there would 
have been no union whatever between Newfoundland and 
Canada—that the intent of that term can be defeated by 
the CNR, or by whoever operates the ferry, by simply 
raising the rates to the point where no one can afford to 
use the ferry service. 


Senator Perrault: Your useful contribution to this dis- 
cussion, Senator Rowe, as opposed to an exchange of ques- 
tion and answer, will be brought to the attention of my 
colleagues in the cabinet. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE ALEXANDER W. 


MATHESON 
TRIBUTES TO FORMER PREMIER OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, before the 


Orders of the Day are called, I should like to call the 
attention of honourable senators to the passing of a great 
Canadian, the Honourable Alexander W. Matheson, Q.C., 
Premier of Prince Edward Island from 1953 until 1959, and 
County Court Judge for the County of Queens from 1967 to 
1974. 


@ (2040) 


Alex Matheson was a great Canadian, a great Islander 
and a great citizen. He added tremendously to the life of 
Islanders and, in fact, it has been said of him that he 
brought Prince Edward Island from darkness to light when 
he inaugurated the rural electrification program in 1954. 


He was elected to the Legislature of Prince Edward 
Island in 1940, for the second district of Queens County. He 
was defeated in 1943, and became law clerk of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly until the 1947 general election. In 1947 he 
moved to the old Murray Harbour District, which I repre- 
sented for some years, and was re-elected. He and I were 
colleagues in that constituency until he retired in 1966. 


Alex Matheson was Minister of Health and Welfare 
under Premier Jones, and he became premier of the prov- 
ince on the elevation of Premier Jones to the Senate. He 
and the former leader of this house, the Honourable Paul 
Martin, working on behalf of the federal government, were 
responsible for the institution of the national health grants 
in Prince Edward Island, which resulted in the better 
health of the province’s citizens. It was through these 
times, while he was premier, that the province was able to 
participate in and become part of the national hospital 
insurance scheme. 

During his term as premier, and as a judge of the county 
court, he always had a great interest in sports and in the 
church. He was an elder and a trustee of the United 
Church of Canada for many, many years. He was president 
of the golf club. He was interested in all types of sport, but 
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most important of all he was interested in the people of 
Prince Edward Island. 

To his wife and his family I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 4, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill 
C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 

Hon. Salter A. Hayden: Honourable senators, I can say 
that what has been said so far in this debate has been said 
very frankly and very bluntly. There are things that could 
have been said which might have been more pertinent to 
Bill C-58, which we have before us, and, if I am permitted, 
I shall take a few minutes and try to sift out the important 
substance of the bill. 

I should say at the beginning, knowing my good friend 
Senator Davey was going to sponsor the bill, that I read 
reasonably carefully Volume 1 of the report of the Mass 
Media Committee, and I recognized where some of his 
inspiration came from—if, indeed, he needed any inspi- 
ration, because he gave every appearance of being favour- 
ably full of the subject. 

However, there are a few observations I would make 
before I call your attention to the bill. These are things 
that are said in the Mass Media Committee’s report, the 
tenor of which has to do with the quality and standing of 
two magazines, Time and Reader’s Digest, and the contribu- 
tion they have made to the economy of Canada and to the 
enhancement of their own treasury during the period that 
they have been operating in Canada. 

If you will tolerate me for just a few minutes—I do not 
believe in reading and I know you do not like listening to 
someone reading, but just to get the background of what 
Time and Reader’s Digest represent, I will read from page 
158 of the Mass Media Committee’s report: 

Time and the Digest have been publishing Canadian 
editions since the early 1940s— 
Then, further down the page: 

Since then, both magazines have made earnest 
attempts to become members in good standing of the 
Canadian publishing community, and have continued 
to prosper. The Canadian circulation of the Digest and 
its French-language affiliate, Sélection du Reader’s 
Digest, has climbed from 1,068,000 in 1960 to 1,448,000 in 
1969. 


He continues on the same page: 
Time’s circulation has increased from 215,000 in 1960 to 
about 440,000 today. 

Then he says about Reader’s Digest: 
The company has about 450 employees in Canada, 
including an editorial staff almost as large as that of 
Maclean’s. 

At page 159 the report says: 

There is no question that both magazines have been 
good corporate citizens. It is also clear that their finan- 
cial success is not solely attributable to the competi- 
tive advantage they enjoy. Both are excellent pro- 

[Senator Bonnell.] 
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ducts—perhaps the most _ skillfully edited mass 
magazines in history. Quite apart from their competi- 
tive advantages, Time and the Digest have prospered 
because they produce the kind of magazines that a lot 
of readers and advertisers prefer. 
Then there is a note on page 160 that I think I must refer 
to. The note is this: 
As far as one distinguished observer is concerned, that 
status is already pretty marginal. 
That is, the status of the Canadian magazine industry. The 
note continues: 
Senator Grattan O’Leary favoured the Committee 
with his views on what’s happened to the magazine 
industry since he made his report, and concluded that, 
in his judgment, the existing Canadian magazines 
have declined in quality. “Were I making my report 
today,” he added, “I would not have been so concerned 


for those magazines... I am not so sure that Time 
magazine today is not the best Canadian magazine we 
have.” 


The only other thing that I want to refer to at this 
moment is that the options put forward in this report are 
discussed. The first conclusion was: 

Somehow, despite the economic pitfalls, a way must be 
found to create more equitable competitive conditions 
in the Canadian periodical industry. The competitive 
advantage that Time and Reader’s Digest enjoy is great- 
er today than it was when O’Leary made his recom- 
mendations in 1961. 


Then the report goes 
recommendations. 
Another option which the committee considered was to 
recommend legislation that would prevent Time and Read- 
er’s Digest from publishing their magazine and accepting 
advertising in Canada. As the report says: 
Kick them out. Send them home. Their American edi- 
tions would still be available in Canada, but only as 
overflow circulation. As competitors for Canadian ad- 
vertising dollars, they would be expelled... 


@ (2050) 


on to support the O’Leary 


But the Committee rejected this option too. Singling 
out for expulsion two corporations that have done 
business in Canada for nearly three decades, and done 
it with flair and fairness and excellence, struck us as 
somehow inconsistent with the Canadian character. 
We were mindful too of the economic dislocation this 
could cause. Unemployment in the cause of sociocul- 
tural development is a lot more palatable for its propo- 
nents than it is for the participants. 


That led us to a third option, the one we now recom- 
mend. Not surprisingly, it is exactly what O’Leary 
wanted nine years ago: we recommend that the exemp- 
tions now granted Time and Reader’s Digest under 
Section 12A of the Income Tax Act be repealed, and 
the sooner the better. 

If I may stop there, I will go on with my explanation of 
the bill. There are several grandfather clauses in the 
present Income Tax Act. While section 19 of the present 
Income Tax Act would make non-deductible advertising 
expenses paid by advertisers to Time and Reader’s Digest, 
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the grandfather clause, which validates them up to a cer- 
tain date from which they qualified, provided an exemp- 
tion to the advertisers from being obliged not to deduct the 
expenses they paid. This bill repeals the grandfather 
clauses. It then goes on, in connection with section 19, to 
leave us in a position creating considerable difficulty. The 
position is as to what you must do, and what condition you 
must be in, in order that you may be a Canadian issue, and 
while all these conditions are set out in section 19(5)(a) of 
the Income Tax Act, there are certain ones which cause the 
trouble. For example, at the end of section 19(5)(a) it says 
what these qualifications or conditions are which you must 
meet if you are trying to gain a position as a Canadian 
issue. It does not include an issue of a periodical: 


that is produced or published under a licence granted 
by a person who produces or publishes issues of a 
periodical that are printed, edited or published outside 
Canada, or 


And this is the real one. 


the contents of which, excluding advertisements, are 
substantially the same— 


Those are the words which create the problems as I see 
them, as many of the public see them, and as is evident in 
judgments in a number of cases, to which I could refer, 
which have interpreted what “substantially the same” 
means—even decisions of the House of Lords. But it says: 


—are substantially the same as the contents of an issue 
of a periodical, or the contents of one or more issues of 
one or more periodicals, that was or were printed, 
edited or published outside Canada. 


The other requirement is, of course, 75 per cent Canadian 
ownership. There is an old saying, which I am not sure I 
can quote correctly but which goes something like this: 
“One ain’t good without t’other.” In order to gain your 
qualification as a Canadian resident and trying to interest 
investors in acquiring a 75 per cent interest, naturally they 
are concerned to know that the company into which they 
are buying is a viable company and that therefore its 
publication will qualify as a Canadian issue of a periodical. 
In other words, can it be established that it is not substan- 
tially the same as a periodical published outside Canada? 
This situation obtained from the time the bill was intro- 
duced in January 1975, and efforts were being made 
acquire knowledge as to how “substantially the same” was 
to be interpreted. Finally, on October 23, 1975, the Minister 
of National Revenue issued a press release in which he said 
it would be interpreted as 80 per cent of the contents. If 80 
per cent of the contents were not Canadian publication, 
then it could not qualify as a Canadian issue. 


I shall stop right there and say that I will not refer to the 
legal decisions. I have them, and quite a number of them, 
as a matter of fact, are decisions of the House of Lords in 
England. They say that “substantially the same” means 
that the judge trying the case must study all of the things 
which occur in the context in which those words are used, 
and then come to a conclusion as to whether he can say 
that that constitutes “substantially the same”. But the one 
thing you cannot do is to settle on a percentage. They say 
that that is legislation, and that only Parliament can do 
that. There is even a case in the Canadian courts concern- 
ing the excess profits tax which is to the same effect. 


The situation in October, then, was that the people who 
were in great difficulty to determine their position before 
the end of December 1975—because that was when this 
amending bill came into foree—were told that it was 80 per 
cent. How does one meet that in that short space of time? 
How does one hold on to his investors or potential inves- 
tors while trying to meet that requirement? 


The problem would have been solved if there had been a 
longer time allowed for the determination of this issue. For 
instance, the Canadian Radio and Television Commission, 
which was facing the problem of divestiture of ownership 
and the problem of content, held hearings and gave notices. 
Persons could apply to the commission. Moreover, the 
commission started out with a Canadian content of 45 per 
cent; it has now moved up to 60 per cent. It started with 
Canadian ownership of 60 per cent, and has now moved up 
to 80 per cent. The proceedings for divestiture have taken 
five years to be fully completed in relation to all the people 
who were affected. To me, that was the orderly, the sen- 
sible and the intelligent way to deal with the question, 
because there were things of great importance at stake. All 
the investment that these companies had in Canada was at 
stake, and there was no certainty at that time as to what 
the result was going to be. 
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One can read the printed proceedings of the committee 
of the other place and see the explanation which the 
Minister of National Revenue gave. At that time he said 
the big hurdle that Reader’s Digest faced was that of owner- 
ship, and that looked like the one that would trip them. 
The second problem would be the problem of the 80 per 
cent Canadian content. 


Of course, this is only one opinion and you can measure 
it yourself, but before I would invest any money in an 
operation of this kind I would want to know that it was 
viable, that it had income from the business it was carry- 
ing on, and, as a matter of law, that it was entitled to carry 
on that business. So much for this side of the question. 


I now move to another issue that arises in this bill. This 
is to be found in clause 3, which concerns the limitation re 
advertising expense on broadcasting undertaking. In other 
words, this has to do with broadcasting, and ownership and 
content. One thing that disturbs me very much in this bill 
is to be found in clause 4(2) which reads as follows: 


Section 3 shall come into force on a day to be fixed 
by proclamation. 


I wanted to know what that meant, so I looked at the 
minister’s opening statement on January 23, 1975 in the 
House of Commons. He was talking about this amendment 
affecting broadcast operations and, according to Hansard, 
he said: 

I should also like to take this opportunity, Mr. 
Speaker, to inform the House, on behalf of my col- 
league, the Minister of Communications (Mr. Pelle- 
tier), that the government also intends to reeommend 
to the House a similar amendment to the Income Tax 
Act in his area of responsibility, to the effect that no 
deduction against income be permitted for advertising 
time on a non-Canadian broadcasting station for an 
advertisement directed primarily to a market in 
Canada. Such an amendment would not, of course, 
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come into effect until sufficient advertising time is 
available on Canadian stations to satisfy Canadian 
needs adequately. 


Here, as I see it, is a provision we are asked to vote in 
favour of, giving the government of the day, whatever it 
may be, a blank cheque to determine when the broadcast- 
ing tax provisions are to come into effect. 


I do not know what your reactions may be, but as far as I 
am concerned I can see many problems arising with regard 
to the method of determining when, and in what circum- 
stances, the needs referred to have been satisfied by 
Canadian operations, so that this tax can be applied, and 
the expenses of advertisers who use non-Canadian broad- 
casting facilities for advertising made non-deductible. 


I can tell you that a difficulty we have now in respect of 
the Toronto stations is that most of them are sold out to 
the end of 1975, according to the latest figures I have from 
Statistics Canada. I have here a list of prime time 
availabilities, and I believe prime time is from 6 p.m. to 12 
p.m. It shows CTV as sold out until May 1975; CFTO, sold 
out until April (85 per cent sold out for entire 1975); 
CHCH, most shows sold out until January 1975; CHUM, 
sold out until end of December 1974. 


Senator McDonald: Senator Hayden, you have lost me. 
You say they are sold out to some point in 1975, which we 
have passed. On what date was this report made, so that 
we know what period of time these advance sales cover? 


Senator Hayden: This report was made at the end of 
1974, and I asked for an up-to-date statement. The up-to- 
date information, to the extent that I could get it, is thata 
situation is expected in 1976 that will be similar to the one 
that existed in 1975. I cannot verify that. 


Senator Davey: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would agree that in Toronto there are now two more 
television stations on the air, and that they are not nearly 
sold out. 


Senator Hayden: What counts for a television station is 
audience. You have to have an audience or you do not sell 
advertising. The problem is that simple. 


What I want to point out is that the small dealers in 
advertising have a problem because they cannot commit 
for 52 weeks. They are looking for commitments for short 
periods, and therefore their costs are bound to be higher. In 
addition to this, if you cannot get time on Canadian sta- 
tions, and you want to advertise your product in Canada 
against competitive products that are being advertised by 
both other Canadian firms and foreign firms, then you 
have to go to a station outside Canada to get that time. If it 
costs you more because this tax applies, then that is a 
penalty you have to pay. 


There are all these problems involved in the determina- 
tion as to when this provision is to be declared to be in 
force, and all these questions have to be settled. It is not 
“by guess and by God” that we determine this or we 
determine that. The CRTC, in my view, appears to be a 
well-conducted operation, and while at times one may 
disagree with some of the things they do, they have shown 
reason, sense and thoughtfulness in their approach to the 
problem, realizing that things just cannot be done in a day. 


(Senator Hayden.] 
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But on that aspect of things, in my view we should not 
approve clause 4, which provides that at some unknown 
date in the future, when the government decides that the 
needs of the Canadian market have been satisfied, they 
can bring this into force. We do not know when that is 
going to be, and we do not know under what circumstances 
it is going to be. It might be tne worst possible thing to do 
at the particular time. It might be that other steps should 
be taken in the way of providing other methods of 
approach to the problem of advertising. Even my friend 
Senator Davey, in speaking the other day, mentioned the 
fact that advertisers may get tired of waiting, and who 
knows what other advertising media may develop in the 
meantime. Yet we are asked to commit ourselves to this 
taxation at that time, and by proclamation. 


I am not making any rash assumption. I am just saying 
that I do not know what the situation will be at that time, 
and therefore I am not in favour of supporting a clause 
which gives an unlimited right to the particular minister 
and’ the government—even if it should be a government 
decision at that time—to say by Order in Council that they 
proclaim this section to be effective, thereby bringing this 
tax into force. 


Senator Flynn: Might I ask my honourable friend what 
alternative he would suggest? We cannot simply delete 
that clause because the situation would then be even 
worse. 


Senator Hayden: It seems to me that we had a situation 
like this to deal with once before, and we provided for it, I 
think, by calling for some action on the part of both houses 
of Parliament by way of special resolution. 


Senator Flynn: For the coming into force? 


Senator Hayden: Yes, and only when he had the agree- 
ment of both houses was the minister empowered to bring 
the particular provision into force. 


Senator Flynn: We have done this in reverse—that is, to 
end legislation—but to do it to bring legislation into effect 
would be something new. At any rate, it is an interesting 
suggestion. 


Senator Hayden: Certainly this is not the first time, and 
I do not consider what my friend has said as meaning that 
he is opposed to this idea simply because it is something 
new. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, no, not at all. I said it is an interest- 
ing suggestion. 


Senator Hayden: Well, we have ventured before and 
successfully made our point. But all I am doing at the 
moment is calling the attention of the house to a situation 
which exists and which I consider to be serious. 


Honourable senators, this speech seems to be growing 
longer—the more I say the more remains to be said—so I 
had better look to concluding what I have to say tonight. I 
should tell you that there was an earlier approach to this 
problem of how to deal with non-Canadian periodicals, and 
that was back in 1956. The then government levied an 
excise tax of 20 per cent on the value of the edited ma- 
terials, but a succeeding government repealed that legisla- 
tion. Then we had the O’Leary Commission, and following 
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that we had the report of the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media, and then we had section 19 in the form in 
which it now exists. Now we have this approach which is 
to remove the exemption and to levy a tax on the publish- 
er. Under the Excise Tax Act the tax was collectible from 
the publisher, but here the removal of the exemption nails 
the person who spends the money on the advertising. That 
is the big difference, and it is a substantial one. 


Honourable senators, I should like to bring this to a 
conclusion as quickly as possible. I hope I have not 
exhausted you. I know I have not exhausted the subject, 
and I know I have not exhausted myself, but one must 
apply reason to everything and leave something for 
another day, if there is to be another day on this. And this 
brings me to a point that has been bothering me. In fact, it 
has given me a great deal of concern. 


This is an important bill. It deals with communications, 
and it deals with the rights of people who have located in 
Canada on the basis of the law as it was at the time they 
settled here, who carried on successful operations, and who 
have been good citizens for perhaps 30 years. Now sudden- 
ly they are faced with a situation where they can either 
pack up and leave or, if they had time, they could try to 
accommodate themselves to the requirements as set out in 
Bill C-58. But the bill is really in force now, because it will 
come into force retroactively when the proclamations are 
made, and then all they can do is to ship their product into 
Canada and deal with it in the best way they can. 

It seems to me that in that situation, if Time and Reader’s 
Digest in particular elect that course and remain as non- 
Canadian periodicals and ship into Canada, and compen- 
sate the Canadian advertisers by a reduction in advertising 
rates, they may create a not-too-uncomfortable state for 
themselves. They might not make as much money as they 
otherwise would make, but then the question arises as to 
who else is going to make the money that they don’t make. 
As I say, I have examined that situation and I cannot 
figure out who else is going to make the money that they 
don’t make. 


Here again I could quote from Senator Davey and the 
report of the Mass Media Committee, but I shall not take 
the time to do so this evening because the hour is late. 
These people are excellent operators. They know how to 
conduct business and they know how to make it pay. 
Therefore, we have to accept the situation that they would 
be tough and successful business competitors. So, as I say, 
this question strikes me as being an important one, and I 
am sure it strikes all honourable senators in the same way. 
While there may be many different views in this chamber 
as to the ultimate disposition of this bill, my own feeling is 
that before there is any finality it should be referred to 
committee where everybody, pro and con, representatives 
of the government and representatives of the people on the 
other side, can appear and express their views. 
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I leave this thought with you, that we should find some 
way of referring this to committee, even if it is necessary 
to adopt the procedure of adjourning our consideration of 
the bill and referring the subject matter to the committee 
to determine the reactions. I offer this as a suggestion, 
because I am sincerely concerned that it should not be said, 
particularly if the bill were to fail to pass, that the Senate 


had cut off the opportunity for full consideration in com- 
mittee, a consideration which might have produced a dif- 
ferent result. I have told my point of view and my concern, 
and I hope those senators who take part in the discussion 
will give some thought to it. 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
Senator Hayden a question. I was confused by one part of 
his speech with respect to radio broadcast statistics. I am 
not sure precisely what they represented and for what 
year? 


Senator Hayden: I said that the CTV prime time availa- 
bility was sold out until May 1975. Then I added, when I 
was asked a further question as to how it would relate to 
1976, that similar results are expected. CFTO was sold out 
until April, and 85 per cent sold out in the year 1975. I then 
mentioned two other stations. 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, first I 
should like to congratulate those who have spoken on this 
bill. I single out Senator Hayden for his usual brilliant 
understanding and clear explanation of the legislation. I 
will undertake to discuss this bill from a different angle. 
Innocent as it may look Bill C-58, if passed, might well 
cause some unexpected backlash in the mass media. I feel 
there is wisdom in having a non-partisan vote on this bill. 
My personal belief, contrary to the views of some, is that 
Bill C-58 is highly controversial. In speaking about this bill 
I am conscious of doing so with a background of 12 years of 
experience in the mass media field, but not having any 
present connection with it. Some years ago I experienced 
the launching, financing, operation and expensive develop- 
ment of a French edition of a Time-Express type weekly 
magazine, Sept Jours, with an ideal 75 per cent Canadian 
news content. After less than five years of struggling it 
had to fold up. The number of subscribers could not sup- 
port and justify its continued publication in Quebec. Its 
advertising was much too scarce to give us hope. This was 
because the magazine remained unacceptable to the read- 
ers, and its distribution remained unattractive to advertis- 
ing agencies. Time is said to have 500,000 Canadian sub- 
scribers. Some have said that the number is a little smaller 
than that, but it is still an impressive figure. Newsweek, 
which makes no waves and has no special Canadian news 
section, has less than half the circulation of Time in 
Canada and less than half the amount of Canadian adver- 
tising. Even at that, the performance of both these maga- 
zines remains impressive. Why have these magazines made 
such a successful penetration in Canada despite Canadian 
magazines, which are owned in the majority, if I am 
informed rightly, by one publishing company? The five or 
six pages of Canadian news must have helped consider- 
ably. I believe that their well-edited Canadian news and 
the excellent and generally reliable reporting of world 
news helped to create the outstanding Canadian edition of 
Time. I believe this is why it was accepted by both Canadi- 
an advertisers and subscribers. I cannot find any other 
major reason. 


In the broadcasting field, I also had the experience in 
Sherbrooke, 30 miles from the United States border, of 
starting a TV station and a radio station, and the expan- 
sion and development of two other radio stations. They all 
had to compete with the clear reception of incoming 
United States and Canadian TV and radio stations in that 
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area. Eight TV stations and at least 40 radio stations 
offered excellent and clear reception. There was also 
cablevision with one of the highest number of home sub- 
scribers per capita in North America. May I say that under 
this competition we managed to prosper and make others 
envious of our success. In the 12 years that I was closely 
connected with it, there was no pressure, no demand for 
support, subsidies or protective legislation such as Bill 
C-58. 
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As I study the financial statements and editorial policies 
of Canadian advertising and publishing companies 
involved in this situation, I find they are favoured by Bill 
C-58, and I cannot believe that it is really needed for their 
assistance at this time. 


From my acquired experience in the mass media field, I 
wonder about the advisability of passing this bill as it is; 
about the help and protection it will really give Canadians 
in general; about the sort of reprisals it could produce in 
the months following its adoption; about our giving in to 
the views of ultra-nationalism that it expresses; and about 
the trend that could be created in future legislation. I can 


think also of other problems which the legislation could 
bring. 

From my study of the bill, it does not seem right that we 
should pass it, and thus take away the rights of one and 
pass on the pecuniary advantages to another who, for all 
intents and purposes, is a competitor. It would seem to do 
away with equitable legislation for all, and provide direct 
help to particular favourites who are not really in need of 
such help—and this at the expense of a periodical that has 
accomplished excellent work and has made itself suf- 
ficiently Canadian to be unreservedly accepted by the 
greatest number of Canadian subscribers any magazine in 
Canada has had. 


Like many honourable senators, I look forward to a 
study of Bill C-58 by a Senate committee. Personally, I will 
be satisfied by such a study, and will reserve my final 
assessment until the report of that committee and its 
recommendations have been tabled in this chamber. Such a 
reassessment of Bill C-58 is necessary, and is of some 
importance in the light of the views expressed by all 
concerned. There will be no mistake in enacting this kind 
of legislation if it is done in the name of ultra-nationalism 
or political convenience. 


On motion of Senator van Roggen, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 
CONSULS OF THE BALTIC NATIONS 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, we have some dis- 
tinguished visitors in the Senate gallery. I should like to 
introduce Mr. I. Heinsoo, Acting Honorary Consul General 
of Estonia, and Mr. E. Upenieks, Acting Honorary Consul 
of Latvia. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Yuzyk: We had expected also the Acting Honor- 
ary Consul General of Lithuania, but something must have 
detained him. These gentlemen are here on the occasion of 
the fourth annual Baltic evening, which is being held 
tonight and will be attended by the Honourable Speaker of 
the Senate, several ministers of the government, ambassa- 
dors, and representatives of some of the embassies, many 
honourable senators and members of the House of Com- 
mons. We warmly welcome each of the consuls individual- 
ly in the Senate chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of November 1975, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-32, to implement 
conventions for the avoidance of double taxation with 
respect to income tax between Canada and France, Canada 
and Belgium and Canada and Israel, and had directed that 
the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Lang moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-71, to amend the 
Criminal Code and to make related amendments to the 
Crown Liability Act, the Immigration Act and the Parole 
Act, and had directed that the bill be reported with the 
following amendments: 

1. Page 21: Strike out lines 31 to 34 of the French version 

and substitute therefor the following: 
“301.1(1) Quiconque 


a) vole une carte de crédit,” 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think that most 
of the amendments which were accepted by the committee 
were of a technical nature. Could we not dispense with 
reading the amendments and have them placed on the 
record? There is no point in trying to understand what is 
meant by the amendments by merely having them read. 
The substantial amendments which should have been 
made have not been made. 
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(The amendments follow: ) 
1. Page 21: Strike out lines 31 to 34 of the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 
“301.1(1) Quiconque 
a) vole une carte de crédit,” 
. Page 21: Strike out line 36 of the French version and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“que une fausse,” 
. Page 22: Strike out line 2 of the French version and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“mise, ou” 
4. Page 22: Strike out lines 1 and 2 and substitute there- 
for the following: 
“is guilty of 
(e) an indictable offence and is liable to imprison- 
ment for ten years; or 
(£) an offence punishable on summary conviction.” 
5. Page 27: Strike out lines 11 to 13 of the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 
“431.1(1) Nonobstant la présente loi, lorsqu’un pré- 
venu, inculpé conjointement ou non, s’esquive au cours 
de son procés,” 
Page 27: Strike out line 31 of the French version and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“prévenu du fait qu’il s’est esquivé.” 
7. Page 27: Strike out lines 39 and 40 of the French 
version and substitute therefor the following: 
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“(4) Lorsque le prévenu qui s’est esquivé au cours de 
son procés ne comparait pas, alors que son procés se 
poursuit, sont avocat” 

8. Page 42: Strike out the heading immediately following 
line 22 of the French version and substitute therefor 
the following: 

“Prévenu qui s’esquive” 

9. Page 42: Strike out lines 23 to 26 of the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 

“471.1(1) Nonobstant la présente loi, lorsqu’un pré- 
venu, inculpé conjointement ou non, s’esquive au cours 
de l’enquéte préliminaire,” 

10. Page 43: Strike out line 4 of the French version and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“prévenu du fait qu’il s’est esquivé.” 

11. Page 46: Strike out line 28 of the English version and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“that there was a legitimate excuse for his” 


12. Page 63: Strike out line 23 of the French version and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“sent article, la présente loi ou tout article de la pré- 
sente loi entre en vigueur a” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Goldenberg: Next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Colchester) be substituted for that of the Honourable 
Senator Asselin on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


LIBERAL CAUCUS 
INVITATION TO MEMBERS OF OPPOSITION—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if the invitation sent to the 
members of the small group on this side of the house to 
attend the Liberal caucus this afternoon means that he is 
not satisfied with the majority he already has in this 
place? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the zeal which 
the government supporters have for democracy and their 
desire for freely-expressed collective opinion on all sub- 
jects perhaps exceeded itself this afternoon when invita- 
tions to the government caucus were sent inadvertently to 
the Leader of the Opposition. I must regretfully inform 
honourable senators on the opposite side who, I am sure, 
would like to spend two or three hours in caucus with 
government supporters, that the invitation was sent inad- 
vertently. I hope that no offence was given. 


Senator Flynn: Does that mean that the doors will not 
be open to us? 


Senator Perrault: In short, they will not. 


Senator Forsey: Does the Honourable the Leader of the 
Government mean that we are not willing to receive 
converts? 


Senator Perrault: There is always a Liberal light in the 
window. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Forsey is a case in point. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS—SERVICES IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND—QUESTION 


Senator Duggan: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate the fol- 
lowing question. Will the leader please ascertain from the 
Ministry of Transport if the Canadian National Railways 
has sought, or is contemplating seeking, permission to 
increase CNR bus passenger fares in Newfoundland, and if 
so, to what extent? 


Is it correct to assume that the government will not 
favourably consider payment of any deficit incurred by 
bus passenger service in Newfoundland as it would do if 
the deficit were incurred by a passenger train service, as it 
does in all other parts of Canada? 


Did Canadian National Railways seek the advice and 
authority of the government prior to converting the pas- 
senger train service to a so-called passenger bus service 
and, if so, what advice did the government give Canadian 
National Railways, and also what authority in this respect? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
detailed nature of this inquiry I must take it as notice. 
However, I can reply to part of the question asked by the 
honourable senator, which was similar to that posed yes- 
terday by Senator Bonnell. Today I have been in contact 
with the office of the Minister of Transport. The discussion 
was with relation to ferry rates and other transportation 
rates in the Atlantic provinces. No final decision has been 
made about alterations in the rate structure. It is hoped 
that it will not be too long before a decision is reached. 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES—POSSIBLE MOVE OF HEAD 
OFFICE TO CALGARY—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with your indul- 
gence, may I attempt to provide some information which 
was promised today regarding Pacific Western Airlines. I 
was informed today that officials of Pacific Western Air- 
lines have been invited by the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission to submit information regarding the recently 
announced intention of that company to relocate its head 
office and, possibly, other operations of the company from 
British Columbia to Alberta. While the question has yet to 
be determined whether the Canadian Transport Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction over the relocation of the head office 
of Pacific Western Airlines, it is the view of the Commis- 
sion that if the cost of relocation is such that it will reflect 
itself in an increased cost in fares or services to the general 
public, such increases could well be disallowed. 
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Honourable senators are aware of the recent decision of 
the Federal Court of Canada regarding Pacific Western 
Airlines in which the court ruled that the Government of 
Alberta, as the majority shareholder of Pacific Western 
Airlines, stood in no privileged position in that regard and 
would have to submit its effective acquisition of the airline 
to the approval of the Canadian Transport Commission. 
The possibility exists that the Federal Court decision will 
be appealed by the Province of Alberta to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. However, the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission finds itself in agreement with the Federal Court 
decision and, therefore, it is anticipated that hearings will 
be held by the Canadian Transport Commission regarding 
the propriety of the transaction which has seen the effec- 
tive acquisition by the Government of the Province of 
Alberta of Pacific Western Airlines. Should such hearings 
proceed, it is anticipated that a number of witnesses will 
be heard. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


SALE OF NUCLEAR REACTORS TO INDIA—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a reply to 
a question which was asked yesterday by Senator Manning 
regarding the present status of Canada’s negotiations with 
India on the sale of nuclear reactors. The mandate of the 
negotiating team was to continue talks held under the 
authority of the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
since the Indian nuclear testing of May 1974. A series of 
discussions in Ottawa, New York, Bombay and New Delhi 
have helped to identify the positions of the two govern- 
ments, and at the latest round of talks in New Delhi 
resolution of certain contentious issues has been agreed 
upon on an ad referendum basis. 


The Secretary of State for External Affairs will study 
the report to be submitted by Mr. Michel Dupuy, the 
Assistant Undersecretary of State for External Affairs, 
who has had the responsibility for carrying these talks 
forward. The Secretary of State for External Affairs will 
then wish to examine with his colleagues whether the area 
of agreement which has been achieved with the Indian 
authorities is sufficient to allow for completion over the 
coming months of Canadian shipments to the safeguarded 
RAPP reactors built with Canadian support. 


The first reactor was in operation before the nuclear 
explosion, but certain shipments remain outstanding for 
the second nuclear reactor. In the absence of new and 
strengthened safeguard arrangements with India covering 
these two reactors, nuclear shipments to them will not be 
resumed. 


Senator Manning: May I ask the government leader a 
supplementary question? Has the Government of Canada 
considered the desirability of a total ban on the sale of 
nuclear reactors and the export of any fissionable material, 
in view of the fact that it is generally agreed that there can 
be no such thing as an iron-clad guarantee that this ma- 
terial will not at the same time be used for military 
purposes? 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I understand 
that the subject of a total ban has not as yet been dis- 
cussed. The policy to this time has been to adjudge each 


application on its merits and attempt an assessment. How- 
ever, should there be a proliferation of nuclear testing and 
weaponry as a result of Canadian nuclear resources having 
been made available to other countries for peaceful pur- 
poses, a total ban is an option which would have to be 
considered by the government. 
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Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask a supplementary of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment. Is it the intention of the government when this 
agreement with India is finally approved by the Cabinet to 
allow it to be debated? Perhaps I should not have used the 
word “allow”; to have it debated, give an opportunity to 
have it debated in this house and the other place? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, agreements of 
this type which have been achieved in the past have usual- 
ly been the subject of rather lively discussion either in this 
chamber or in the other place, and I would think that any 
agreement ultimately proposed to resume shipments of 
fissionable materials and other components of reactors to 
India would, similarly, be the subject of discussion here. I 
can see no ban on any such discussion. 


Senator Flynn: In any event, I am quite sure that the 
Leader of the Government is fully aware that it does not 
depend on the government whether we wish to discuss it in 
the Senate. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Of course, that observation is entirely 
valid. Any honourable senator may initiate an inquiry here 
and, in effect, make certain that we have a full and com- 
plete debate. It really does not depend upon any decision of 
the government. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I have another 
supplementary— perhaps a more important one—for the 
Leader of the Government. Will the proposed agreement be 
submitted to Parliament before the government under- 
takes to enter into a contractual arrangement with the 
Government of India, or will it merely be presented after 
agreement has been reached? Will it be discussed in 
advance in Parliament? 


Senator Forsey: That is what I should have asked. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I will obtain 
further information with respect to this point and I must 
take the question as notice. It has not been the practice in 
the past to submit to Parliament, either to the House of 
Commons or to the members of this chamber, the final 
decision on matters of this kind. However, I will certainly 
have this matter discussed with the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill C-58, to 
amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. George van Roggen: Honourable senators, in 
speaking today on Bill C-58 I wish first to compliment 
Senator Davey on his very able presentation of the bill, 
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and to say at the outset that I support the principle of the 
bill, at least insofar as clause 1 is concerned. In fact, at 
policy conferences of my party over the past several years 
I have supported resolutions calling for the elimination of 
what in effect was special consideration for Time and 
Reader’s Digest under Canadian tax law. My reason for this 
was based on the quite simple principle that I did not feel 
that two taxpayers should be singled out for special ben- 
efits under taxing legislation, any more than that two 
taxpayers should be singled out for special penalties. All of 
this is not to say, however, that I agree in the slightest 
with the manner in which the government has perverted 
this simple bill before it even becomes the law of the land 
by being passed by this Senate and given Royal Assent, but 
I will come back to that later. 


Let me first deal with clause 3 of the bill concerning 
Canadian advertising on border broadcasting stations. All 
of the early discussion proposing this legislation, and most 
of the attention given to it by the press since it was 
introduced more than a year ago, has concentrated only on 
clause 1—so much, in fact, that themeasure is commonly 
known as the “Time and Reader’s Digest bill.” Clause 3, 
which applies the print-media principle to border broad- 
casting has simply been piggybacked on to the bill, and has 
received little attention when it should have received a 
great deal of attention. In effect, this clause provides that a 
Canadian advertiser may not deduct as a business expense 
the cost of advertising to Canadians on a United States 
border broadcasting station, whether radio or television. 


Let me acknowledge immediately that in my view 
Canada is confronted with a serious problem in this area. 
Of course, it can be argued that it is a two-way problem 
and examples can be given of Canadian stations benefiting 
from U.S. advertising, as in the case of radio and TV 
stations in Windsor, which is across the river from Detroit. 
There is not the slightest doubt, however, that where 200 
million people live beside 20 million people, and most of 
the 20 million are huddled along the border, the spill-over 
effect of broadcasting is nearly all one-way. 


The Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications 
Commission has recognized this problem for some time, 
but in my opinion has launched upon a policy of confronta- 
tion rather than negotiation in seeking a solution. By its 
policy statement of July 1971, the CRTC recommended 
three forms of attack against U.S. border stations: first, the 
amendment of the Income Tax Act to disallow as business 
expense any advertising dollars spent on those stations; 
second, the deletion by cable companies of the commercials 
in programs emanating from such U.S. stations and the 
sale of the blanked out time by Canadian broadcasters and 
Canadian cable operators (commonly called commercial 
deletion and substitution); and third, the elimination of 
simultaneous programing to the advantage of the local 
Canadian stations (commonly called simultaneous pro- 
gram substitution). 


The first of these items is before us in this bill. The 
second, namely, commercial deletion and substitution, is 
being implemented in some areas and it is being insisted 
upon by the CRTC as a condition of renewal of cablevision 
licences. The third item, namely, simultaneous program 
substitution, has been in effect for some time and is not 
causing insurmountable difficulties. 


[Senator van Roggen.] 


A further closely related policy of the CRTC is that 
Canadian stations should have first call on cablevision 
channels, with which principle no one can argue save 
where a spurious application of the principle is threatened 
for the sole purpose of making it as difficult as possible, if 
not impossible, for Canadians to watch U.S. stations on 
cablevision. This quite properly causes a public outcry, as 
was recently the case in Vancouver. Here serious harm was 
done, in addition, to the cause of bilingualism, not by 
proposing a French station in Vancouver but by proposing 
a French station be given space on cablevision at the 
expense of knocking off one of the major U.S. network 
stations—a contrivance to get rid of an American station, 
which was technically quite unnecessary. 


What was the problem the CRTC faced that led to these 
policies? Canada has the largest cable television system in 
the world, for the very good reason that our situation is 
unique among the nations of the world. We live next to a 
highly developed populous nation. Most Canadians have 
grown up accustomed to watching American programming 
on“American stations and on Canadian stations. The desire 
of Canadians to have a choice as to what they can watch 
has resulted in a multi-million dollar Canadian cable 
television business, because Canadians are prepared to pay 
a monthly fee for the right to choose between several 
Canadian and several United States stations or networks. 
This has resulted in U.S. border stations developing large 
Canadian audiences, in some cases solely as a result of 
Canadian cablevision. 
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It is obvious from all audience surveys that Canadians 
like to watch United States programs—not exclusively but 
regularly. Canadian advertisers wishing to reach Canadian 
audiences quite logically buy advertising time on these 
border stations. It is estimated that Canadian advertisers 
spend around $20 million per annum in this fashion. It is 
important to keep this sum in perspective against the 
approximately $800 million of governmental and advertis- 
ing revenue presently enjoyed by the Canadian industry 
when considering the complaints of the Canadian stations 
that they require this comparatively small additional reve- 
nue to be able to produce the quality of Canadian pro- 
grams required by the CRTC and by Canadians generally. 


The bill before us and the deletion and replacement 
policy were designed to divert this $20-odd million per year 
to Canadian stations. But there are two problems with this, 
the first of which is that it will not work, for a number of 
technical reasons. I shall not take the time of honourable 
senators to deal with those now, but will leave it to the 
committee. Second, this act, coupled with commercial dele- 
tion and substitution, is the wrong way to go about solving 
a border problem with a friendly neighbour, particularly 
one with which we conduct $40 billion to $50 billion worth 
of trade per year. I totally reject this policy of six-guns 
drawn at high noon at the 49th parallel as the proper 
method of resolving Canada-United States problems. 


The provisions in clause 3 of the bill simply will not 
solve the problem unless accompanied by commercial dele- 
tion, which is presently beginning to be enforced by the 
CRTC in some areas. Many thinking Canadians consider 
this to be a form of theft, or at least morally reprehensible, 
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regardless of its legality, unless some form of compensa- 
tion is paid for the programs that are taken and enjoyed. 


So what is the solution? Has nobody thought of negotiat- 
ing a treaty? That is the way I think business should be 
conducted between two friendly neighbouring countries, 
and it is surely a Canadian initiative to seek such negotia- 
tions, because it is Canada which considers it has the 
problem. Instead, we headed down the road of confronta- 
tion with the United States, and potential deprecation of 
the right of freedom of choice of our own citizens. 


It will be recalled that last fall it was the United States 
that requested meetings to discuss this problem. Canada 
gave every appearance of agreeing to such meetings only 
reluctantly, and when they did take place in Ottawa in 
January 1976, our press reported that we insulted the very- 
high-level United States delegation with a low-level 
Canadian team. I trust the committee will inquire into this 
allegation. 

Honourable senators might ask: What sort of a treaty 
would we negotiate? That would be up to the negotiators, 
with expert advice from the industries concerned. But let 
me quote Mr. Pierre Juneau, the former chairman of the 
CRTC, who said to me one day, while discussing a similar 
type of situation, that he had great faith in the ingenuity 
of the human mind to find solutions to such problems. 


I urge the Senate committee studying this bill to either 
reject this clause in its entirety or, at the very least, to 
obtain the strongest form of undertaking from the govern- 
ment that clause 3 will not be proclaimed—it will be noted 
that it does not come into force until proclamation, as 
Senator Hayden pointed out last night— 


Senator Flynn: How do you know? 


Senator van Roggen: —until full, complete and sincere 
negotiations toward a treaty with the United States, cover- 
ing all aspects of the national and regional problems of 
border broadcasting, have taken place. There could be 
significant benefits to Canada in such a course, far in 
excess of the comparatively few dollars this clause and the 
deletion policy are ostensibly aimed at. 

This bill, its proponents, and all of the parliamentary, 
press and public debate I have heard, have totally forgot- 
ten the most important Canadian of all—the viewer and 
reader. We have heard nothing about his or her interest, 
what he or she wants to see on TV, or what magazine he or 
she wants to read. No, what we hear about are poor, 
down-trodden, multi-million dollar broadcasters and pub- 
lishers. The interest of the viewer or reader is callously 
talked out in terms of “markets”—markets that these 
broadcasters and publishers want the government to pro- 
tect as private fiefdoms against competition from 
outsiders. 

I do not think Canadian viewers and readers want to be 
bartered about as market figures. I think they want—as is 
their inalienable right in a democracy—to be free to watch 
what they want, read what they want, and listen to what 
they want, just as they have the right to associate with 
whom they want. I also believe they wish to have, and are 
entitled to have, as much variety as possible among those 
competing for their attention. The rights of 20 million 
Canadians must take precedence over the privileges of 
some members of a single industry. 


I turn now to the Time and Reader’s Digest portion of the 
bill. As I stated at the commencement of my remarks, I 
support the principle underlying what one would normally 
expect to read into the simple wording of clause 1 of this 
bill, namely, no special exemption for Time and Reader’s 
Digest. 


First, let us look at the background against which we are 
debating clause 1 of the bill. In 1965, Canadian tax law was 
changed so that Canadian advertisers could not deduct as a 
business expense moneys spent on advertising in foreign 
publications. It also provided that a periodical published in 
Canada is not “Canadian” if it is “substantially the same” 
as a periodical published outside Canada. So, in effect, the 
yardstick to be applied after the amendment contained in 
this bill is passed would be whether Time or Reader’s Digest 
are “substantially the same” as their American counter- 
parts. Therefore, on the introduction of this bill a year ago, 
Time and Reader’s Digest had to decide whether to fight the 
bill, cease publication in Canada, or comply with the bill. 
Reader’s Digest decided to fight the bill, and Time magazine 
decided to comply with the bill. 


Senator Laird: It is the other way around. 


Senator van Roggen: No. I said that Reader’s Digest 
opted to fight the bill which, in their case, they did suc- 
cessfully, and that Time magazine decided to try to comply 
with the bill by qualifying under it. 


In Time’s case, the requirements for Canadian directors 
was easy and 75 per cent Canadian ownership was tenta- 
tively arranged subject to the magazine’s being in a posi- 
tion to continue in business by establishing that it was not 
“substantially the same” as the parent. 


What would constitute “substantially the same”? A good 
and difficult question, but not insoluble, because lawyers 
and courts in Canada have built up a body of law over the 
years on such words as “substantial,” “undue,” “reason- 
able,” and so on. These are words regularly used in legal 
documents and agreements. 


As a result, Time magazine produced a mock-up of a 
proposed Canadian edition, not only with the Canadian 
section to which we are accustomed, but with a substantial 
portion of the balance of the magazine rewritten from a 
Canadian point of view for a total of over 40 per cent 
Canadian content. Time’s lawyers gave it as their opinion 
that this sample publication was “substantially different” 
from the parent within the meaning of the law. 

Time then approached the Department of National Reve- 
nue for a ruling on the mock-up, and after due consider- 
ation by officials of the Departments of Justice, National 
Revenue, Finance and, I believe, the Secretary of State, the 
government informally advised Time magazine at a meet- 
ing that its experts disagreed with their lawyers and felt 
that it would be necessary for the magazine to be at least 
one-half Canadian content in order to qualify, whereupon 
the officials of Time said they felt they could accomplish 
this and still retain the character of their magazine. 

@ (1440) 


This was a perfectly normal, legitimate meeting between 
opposing sides in the Department of Revenue for a discus- 
sion on this ruling with that department, and they were 
not too far apart. It became apparent then that Time could 
and was determined to comply with the law and would be 
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able to continue publishing in Canada. That was the 
moment, honourable senators, when principle went out the 
window and expediency came in the door, because the 
government realized that this American company not only 
could comply with the new law but intended to do so and 
to create a Canadian news magazine under the law. 


What was the government’s reaction to this state of 
affairs? Well, it was to start ratcheting up the percentage 
figures on Canadian content, high enough to make sure 
that Time magazine, or for that matter Reader’s Digest, 
could not comply, and this point was reached at 80 per 
cent. And there is no question in my mind that they would 
have gone to 90 per cent or 100 per cent if necessary. 


This 80 per cent ruling of the Minister of National Reve- 
nue can hardly be dignified by being referred to as a tax 
ruling of the department. It is rather a wholly political 
decision of the government, and was accompanied by the 
extraordinary statement of the minister that it was point- 
less for the taxpayer to appeal the ruling because if it 
appealed, and succeeded, then a further bill would be 
introduced by the government to give statutory authority 
to the ruling. These antics are not before us in the words of 
this bill, but they must be of deep concern to us all. 


I was brought up to cherish our system of government 
for a number of reasons, not the least of which was that we 
enjoyed a rule of law and not a rule of men. But, as I said a 
moment ago, in this case principle has gone out the 
window, and we are faced with a rule of men, not a rule of 
law. 


Another remark attributed, I understand, to either the 
Minister of National Revenue or the Secretary of State was 
to the effect. that not to have made the 80 per cent content 
ruling would have pulled the rug out from under the bill. 
What rug? What hidden objectives underlie this bill that 
are not spelled out in it? What objectives are woven into 
the rug which we do not know about? I trust the committee 
will endeavour to find out. 


In the meantime the two ministers concerned continued 
to defend vigorously before the committee of the other 
place the need for the banishment of both Time and Read- 
er’s Digest from Canada so as to eliminate the so-called 
editorial dumping claimed to be so injurious to the Canadi- 
an magazine industry. But after the bill left the committee 
in the other place, the government, having abandoned 
principles of law, now decided to abandon principles of 
fairness by making a “sweetheart” deal with Reader’s 
Digest—also through manipulation of the rulings of the 
Department of National Revenue, and by giving special 
status to one magazine instead of two. 


So now the argument against editorial dumping has been 
thrown out the window, and we appear to be left with no 
need for this legislation any more, unless we are simply to 
justify it as a statute of Parliament to prohibit the publica- 
tion of one specified magazine in Canada. If that is the 
case, then the bill is incorrectly intituled and an appropri- 
ate title should be inserted by the committee. 


As I have indicated, honourable senators, I concur that 
this bill should go to committee, and I shall vote 
accordingly. 

(Senator van Roggen.] 


Let me paraphrase what I understand to be Senator 
Hayden’s concerns, as expressed here last night. Our prob- 
lem with this bill is that it is not, as they say in the 
Coca-Cola advertisements, the real thing. The real thing is 
in ministers’ rulings and future proclamations. I hope the 
committee will be able to find a mechanism whereby this 
bill is delayed while the 80 per cent rule is tested in court, 
by government reference or otherwise, and while efforts 
are made to negotiate a treaty with the United States on 
the border broadcasting problems. Then, and only then, 
will the government be in a position to bring forward a 
complete and specific bill dealing with these problems 
which Parliament can consider on its real merits. 


Senator Carter: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator van Roggen: Certainly. 


Senator Carter: The honourable senator referred to 
clause 3, and the broadcasting problems that might develop 
therefrom, in rather general terms. I should like to ask him 
a question about a specific case, but before I do so, and in 
view of the friction that could develop between the United 
States and Canada from the broadcasting clause, clause 3, I 
want to state that I fully support his suggestion that we 
should work out some understanding or agreement with 
the United States, and then deal with the separate cases 
within the framework of whatever treaty or agreement we 
can negotiate. 


To come back to the specific case I have in mind, infor- 
mation that has come to my desk indicates that the station 
in Bellingham—I think its call letters are KVOS—is the 
counterpart in the electronic media of Reader’s Digest in 
the print media. I understand that this station is registered 
in Canada as well as in the United States; that there is a 
Canadian company which deals with broadcasting; and 
that it employs a considerable number of Canadians as 
writers, film makers and reporters. It seems to me that it is 
pretty much the counterpart of Reader’s Digest. I wonder if 
the honourable senator would care to make a comment on 
that parallel. 


Senator van Roggen: Quite frankly, honourable sena- 
tors, I would hesitate to draw a parallel between broad- 
casting stations and magazines, because I think it would be 
over-simplistic and dangerous. There are certain superfi- 
cial appearances of similarity that exist—for instance, 
Senator Carter mentioned the particular station at Belling- 
ham having a Canadian company, and so on—but I point 
out that it is operating in an area which on this side of the 
boundary is subject to regulation by a regulatory author- 
ity, which magazines are not. The station on the Canadian 
side of the boundary is not subject to American regulatory 
authority, and the station on the United States side of the 
boundary is not subject to Canadian regulatory authority. 
So to draw a parallel between that and magazines or 
periodicals is dangerous and misleading. 


With respect to my recommendations concerning clause 
3 of the bill, I would stress that I do not see clause 3 in 
isolation and in itself creating an irritant insofar as Cana- 
da-United States relations are concerned. This is an inter- 
nal Canadian tax measure, which is our business entirely. 
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However, I do say that it is essential to look at the overall 
problem, to look at the overall attack of the government in 
all its facets against that problem, and to take them in 
their totality concerning Canada-United States relations. 
This is why I suggest a treaty, because a treaty would not 
just deal with the taxation side of this thing; it would deal 
with the fact that we do not regulate their stations that 
broadcast to Canada and, quite properly, they do not 
regulate ours. It could deal with matters of cable deletion, 
and who should be the recipient of whatever value may 
remain in that spot after the deletion and the program has 
been used. Such a treaty could include a mechanism 
whereby the obvious problems, which in my remarks I 
have admitted Canada has, could be recognized and dealt 
with—that is, recognized and dealt with at the negotiating 
table, and not by confrontation. 


On motion of Senator Smith (Colchester), debate 
adjourned. 


@ (1450) 
FREE TRADE 


AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION FOR CANADA—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to the question of total free trade as an econom- 
ic consideration for Canada—(Honourable Senator 
Grosart). 

Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it is my intention 
to move the adjournment of this debate. The reason I am 
not proceeding now is that the subject matter of the 
motion is before one of our committees, and I think I shall 
be able to make a better contribution after that committee 
has considered this matter of free trade. 


Order stands. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 5 of the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources Act, Chapter E-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


QUARANTINE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill S-31, to amend the Quaran- 


tine Act, and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McGrand moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


TEMPORARY IMMIGRATION SECURITY BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the report of the Standing Senate Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs to which was referred Bill 
C-58— 

Hon. Senators: Oh, oh. 

Senator Flynn: It must be an obsession. 

Senator van Roggen: It was a simple Freudian slip. 

Senator Perrault: Carry on. 

Senator van Roggen: It is Bill C-85, respecting immigra- 
tion security. 

The report was read by the Clerk Assistant, as follows: 


The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
to which was referred Bill C-85, intituled: “An Act 
respecting immigration security,” has in obedience to 
the order of reference of Wednesday, March 3, 1976, 
examined the said bill and now reports the same with- 
out amendment. 

Respectfully submitted, 

George C. van Roggen, 


Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


VISIT OF MEXICAN PARLIAMENTARY 
DELEGATION TO CANADA 


NOTICE OF INQUIRY—JOINT COMMUNIQUE PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I wish to give 
notice that on Tuesday next I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the visit of the Mexican Parliamentary Delega- 
tion to Canada from February 3 to February 11, 1976. With 
your permission, I should like to say that I do not intend to 
speak and that I have learned from other members of the 
Senate who were members of the Canadian delegation on 
that occasion, namely, Madam Speaker, Senator Asselin, 
Senator Neiman and Senator Lamontagne, that they do not 
intend to speak either. Therefore, with your permission we 
could dispose of this matter by having the joint com- 
muniqué printed as an appendix to today’s Hansard. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of communiqué see appendix, pp. 1887-8.) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Perrault, that when 
the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned until 
Monday, March 15, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give a word of 
explanation, and at the same time outline the schedule of 
work for next week. In view of the heavy schedule of work 
between now and the Easter adjournment, the decision to 
adjourn until Monday evening instead of to the customary 
Tuesday evening has been made after consultation with 
the Opposition. 

Senator Flynn: No, no. 

Senator Beaubien: No, no. 

Senator Langlois: They were in agreement with this 
change while expressing the reservation that this new 
schedule should be put into practice with a delay of one 
week, all of which was taken into consideration. 

As honourable senators are well aware, it has become 


increasingly difficult to arrange a suitable schedule for 
committee meetings. Although both the Legal and Consti- 
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tutional Affairs Committee and the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee have been sitting on Tuesday afternoons, there have 
still been too many committees meeting on Wednesday and 
Thursday. It has therefore been decided that the best 
solution to the problem would be for the Senate to sit on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, starting next week, and 
from now on to devote Tuesday morning and afternoon to 
committee meetings. It is hoped that honourable senators 
will agree with this formula, which in essence is to give 
every committee a chance to have full attendance and time 
to carry out its deliberations without undue pressure. 


In giving the usual outline of what can be expected for 
the coming week, I will deal first with the committees. On 
Tuesday, the Special Committee on Science Policy has 
called a meeting for 9 a.m. The witnesses will be officials 
of the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. At 
9.30 a.m. there will be a meeting of the Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee will meet in the afternoon at 2.30 to 
continue its study of Canadian relations with the United 
States, and the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Commit- 
tee will meet at the same hour to commence its examina- 
tion of the subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better 
protection of Canadian society against perpetrators of vio- 
lent and other crimes. 


On Wednesday, the National Finance Committee will 
meet at 9.30 a.m. to continue its examination of supplemen- 
tary estimates (B) for the fiscal year ending 31st March, 
1976. The Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee has 
tentatively arranged to meet at 9.30 a.m. This is not defi- 
nite. There will be a meeting of the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on the National Capital Region at 3.30 p.m. 


On Thursday, the Foreign Affairs Committee meets 
again at 9.30 a.m. on Canada-United States relations, and it 
is expected that the Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments will meet at 3.30 p.m. This has not 
yet been confirmed, but I am informed that the regular 
notice will be sent out in due course. 


In the Senate we will proceed with third reading of Bill 
S-31 and Bill C-85, both of which were reported from 
committee today without amendment. We will continue 
with the second reading debate on Bill C-58, to amend the 
Income Tax Act. There are still a number of senators who 
have indicated their desire to speak on this bill. We will 
also continue with the second reading debate on Bill C-86, 
to amend the Veterans Insurance Act and the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act. There are also other items on the 
Order Paper to be dealt with. We should receive Bill C-61, 
the Maritime Code, from the House of Commons before we 
meet on Monday. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, as has been men- 
tioned by the Deputy Leader of the Government, we had 
some discussions about the necessity of the Senate’s sitting 
on Monday night, thus changing our usual schedule, 
according to which we sit on Tuesday night. We under- 
stand fully the reasons why this change needs to be made, 
and we have no real objection to it. We on this side had 
suggested that possibly the same results could be obtained 
by sitting on Tuesday morning, and devoting Tuesday 
afternoon and evening to committee work because, in fact, 
the greater part of the Senate’s workload is carried out in 
committees and not in the chamber itself. It seems that the 
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decision of the Leader of the Government is that we should 
sit on Monday. We have no objection in principle, but we 
do have an objection in practice, and that is due to the fact 
that we did not have prior notice. We on this side of the 
house are few in number, and some of us have already 
made commitments which make it well-nigh impossible for 
us to be here on Monday evening next. In the circum- 
stances, it seems grossly unfair to foist this new schedule 
upon us with so little warning. I would suggest to the 
Leader of the Government, and to honourable senators 
generally, that some consideration be given to this particu- 
lar situation. I think that with notice of one week we can 
readily arrange to meet these new conditions, but without 
such prior notice, the situation becomes quite difficult. I 
was informed only at noon today, when I telephoned the 
deputy leader, that the intention was to sit next Monday 
evening. I knew we would have to start sitting on either 
Monday evenings or Tuesday mornings, but I was not 
aware the practice was to start next week. I think we all 
need prior notice before a change from the ordinary 
schedule is made, and it seems to me that the Leader of the 
Government should give consideration to our viewpoint. 
He knows very well that I have been very cooperative in 
trying to arrange schedules of committees, and so forth. 
But it is not by imposing a decision of this kind that he can 
expect to have continued cooperation from this side of the 
house, because it seems to me that one has to consider both 
sides of the house in these matters, particularly, as I have 
mentioned before, in view of the small size of the official 
Opposition. I feel we should have had prior notice, and I 
would call on the Leader of the Government to say that we 
will sit at 8 o’clock on Tuesday evening next, but that the 
following week we will sit on Monday evening, if it is the 
consensus of the Senate—or on Tuesday morning as we 
have suggested. Either solution would receive our coopera- 
tion and such a step is necessary in view of the heavy 
workload faced by our committees. 

@ (1410) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, if I may reply, it 
has become increasingly apparent that the workload which 
confronts the Senate— 


Senator Grosart: You do not need to go through all that 
again. 


Senator Perrault: I respect your right to be heard on the 
floor of this chamber, senator, and I would like you to hear 
my complete statement before making any further obser- 
vations. It has become increasingly apparent that the 
workload facing the Senate means that we must extend 
our hours of work not only in the chamber but particularly 
in committees. In that regard there has been agreement on 
both sides of the house. The official Opposition has con- 
curred in this viewpoint. 


I should like to say at the outset that yesterday at noon 
we had a very useful and constructive meeting involving 
the Leader of the Opposition, other representatives of the 
Senate and myself to discuss the problems of meeting 
hours for committees. It was agreed that we had to investi- 
gate the possibility of, at least until the Easter break, 
meeting on Monday evenings and devoting a great deal of 
our Tuesdays to committee deliberations, with a sitting of 
the Senate on Tuesday evenings. It was agreed at that 
time—and I think the honourable Leader of the Opposition 
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will confirm this—that this message was to be brought to 
the respective caucus meetings yesterday of the parties 
represented in this chamber. A commitment was given to 
me as Leader of the Government that the matter would be 
discussed with opposition senators over the lunch hour. I, 
in turn, agreed to raise the matter in our government 
caucus yesterday afternoon. I must report to those who 
were not at the meeting that there was a unanimous view 
expressed that this scheduling change should be made. It 
was indicated at that time that it would begin immediately 
and that there would be no delay in the changing of the 
schedule. It was further agreed that should there be any 
difficulty in the caucus deliberations of the Opposition 
party in this chamber, the Leader of the Government 
would be informed after that meeting had taken place. It 
may be a misunderstanding, but in any case I have not 
been contacted personally by the Leader of the Opposition 
outlining any difficulties which may have presented them- 
selves with respect to the possibility of having the Senate 
meet on Monday evening. The Leader of the Opposition 
was kind enough, after the meeting of his caucus yester- 
day, to indicate to me that another alternative should be 
considered, that of meeting at 11 o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ings instead of Monday evenings. I wish to assure the 
Leader of the Opposition that his proposal was presented 
to government members in the Senate and duly discussed, 
but it did not find widespread support. 


I regret that the proposal to meet Monday evening may 
be inconvenient to some, but in view of the extremely 
heavy committee load next week, as indicated by the long 
and complete statement of the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment, I believe that we must proceed to this schedule of 
having the Senate meet on Monday evenings. In announc- 
ing this, in urging this course of action upon the Senate, I 
hope that it does not cause undue inconvenience. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, if I may ask 
a question of the government leader, will this be the 
regular procedure from now on? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I clarify 
that once again? The proposal will be to test this new 
schedule until the Easter break. Depending on the work of 
the Senate, it may be that we will have to investigate the 
general scheduling of Senate activities after the Easter 
break. It may be that we should consider a number of 
suggestions which have been made, including the idea of 
concentrating Senate activity in longer work weeks when 
the workload is very heavy, then having weeks in which 
the Senate would not meet while the House of Commons 
may be meeting and, perhaps, vice versa at some point 
down the road. As some senators are aware, there have 
been informal discussions relating to the possibility of 
having the other place adjourn for certain extra days or 
weeks in order that members there may have more time to 
confer with their constituents. In my opinion our minds 
should be open to all sorts of innovative ideas, with the 
object of making certain that Parliament operates as effi- 
ciently and effectively as possible. And certainly we do not 
want senators travelling to meet here for little or no 
purpose when there is no work to be done. We must bear in 
mind that some senators fly thousands of miles every 
week, and if they are to come down here for merely three 
days of activity in the chamber, plus committee respon- 


{Senator Perrault.] 


sibilities, then we must question the manner in which we 
are scheduling our work. 


Senator Grosart: We have been questioning it for a long 
time. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, the honourable senator says he 
has questioned the procedure for quite a while. I think it is 
quite right that we all question parliamentary practices 
and procedures. All too often people in Parliament are 
inclined to urge everyone else in the country to become 
more efficient, labour to become more productive and busi- 
ness to become more profitable. Perhaps we should look to 
our own parliamentary institutions and attempt to reform 
them. 


@ (1420) 
Senator Flynn: Not by this method. 


Senator Perrault: It is a long reply to the basic question 
asked by Senator Desruisseaux. The trial period will be 
until the Easter break, and then we shall assess the situa- 
tion with our friends who represent the Opposition party 
in the chamber. 


Senator Beaubien: Honourable senators, I should like to 
bring up one point. The Leader of the Government said we 
have a lot of things to do on Tuesday. We have committee 
meetings and committee meetings. But he wants us to 
come here on Monday night because there are meetings on 
Tuesday morning. He is afraid that the members of the 
various committees will not turn up unless there is a 
penalty attached, unless they are penalized for not being in 
the chamber on Monday night. It reminds me of the old 
army days when we made sure that the troops were in at 
eight o’clock at night because they had to be on parade the 
next morning at nine—otherwise they might not be sober 
and properly dressed. 


I am not on any of the three committees scheduled to sit 
on Tuesday. Why should I have to come here on Monday 
night simply because someone wants to have a committee 
meeting at nine o’clock Tuesday morning? It is felt that 
unless senators are compelled to be here on Monday night 
they will not be available for committee meetings on Tues- 
day morning. I do not think it makes any sense. Certainly, 
when we have work to do we all pitch in; but what work 
are we going to do on Monday night, except to make sure 
that the troops are here? It seems to me that we have to try 
to make plans for what we have to do. We have been given 
only a couple of days’ notice. It makes no sense at all. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, every senator in 
this chamber must assess how he wishes to perform his 
duties. If the honourable senator wishes to absent himself 
on Monday, that is a decision for him to take. All I can do 
is assure honourable senators that there will be a very 
lively and important debate on Monday night, and I would 
urge honourable senators to attend and participate in this 
democratic process. 


Senator Beaubien: I think we can say that senators fall 
into three categories. There are those who live in Ottawa, 
and it does not make much difference to them; they can 
always pop in for a minute. There are those who live in 
other parts of Canada, and it is difficult for them to be 
here. Then there is the third category of senators who do 
not mind too much, because they will write in and say they 
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are on public business anyway. Those who try to live up to 
the rules and attend should be given some consideration. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I must say that I 
for one welcome the news that at long last we are going to 
look to a solution to this problem. I am surprised, however, 
at what appears to be a lack of communication between the 
leader on the other side and the leader on this. 


The Leader of the Government has indicated the process 
by which this decision was arrived at. There were discus- 
sions between the two leaders—I am quoting him; I am not 
speaking from personal knowledge. The matter was 
referred to both caucuses. The Conservative caucus sug- 
gested a second alternative. My understanding is that the 
government caucus considered it and rejected it, and I 
have no objection to that. The decision was made. I was 
told last night that this decision had been made, yet the 
Leader of the Opposition said he only learned about it at 
noon today. 

I suggest that is not the way to achieve cooperation 
between the two leaders and the two parties officially 
represented in the Senate. A little more attention should be 
given to these matters. It makes no sense that I was told 
last night that this decision had been reached, and the 
Leader of the Opposition was not told until noon today. 


The suggestion of the Leader of the Government is, in 
my view, a very reasonable one. I began my remarks by 
saying, “At long last...” This suggestion was made, to my 
knowledge, at an official meeting in the office of the 
Leader of the Government at least a year and half ago. It 
was discussed seriously then, and I think there was agree- 
ment on the part of many who were at that meeting that a 
solution of this type, which would make more time avail- 
able on certain days for committee meetings was neces- 
sary. I am in full agreement with that. However, after such 
a long period of time, it does seem unreasonable that the 
Senate should be informed as late as 2.30 today that this 
schedule would go into effect Monday next. 


Personally, it does not affect me at all, but it does seem 
unreasonable that after such a lengthy period of time there 
should be this precipitous decision. I would urge the 
Leader of the Government to reconsider what appeared to 
be his refusal to accept the suggestion put forward by the 
Leader of the Opposition. In the circumstances, that 
suggestion would tend to ease the situation of which I 
complain—that is, the lack of communication between the 
Leader of the Government and the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, as a 
very recent addition—or subtraction, depending upon your 
point of view—to this chamber, I hesitate to become 
involved in a discussion of this kind. However, it really 
involves our duties and obligations, and I think I can say, 
without too much exaggeration, that I have tried to be 
present at all sittings, and to do what I could and ought to 
do since becoming a member of the Senate, and I shall 
continue to do so. 

Having had no notice and no expectation that a change 
such as the one proposed would occur, I find myself in a 
difficult position with respect to carrying out my other 
activities, against which there is no bar so long as I per- 
form my senatorial duties. I have made certain very defi- 


nite commitments for a number of Mondays—commit- 
ments which I would have difficulty in sloughing off on 
someone else, or in making alternative arrangements. This 
puts me in a difficult position, as I said, and I suspect there 
are quite a few others in the same position. 


I do not live very far from here in terms of flying time, 
but in order to be here for a Monday evening sitting of the 
Senate, bearing in mind present airline schedules, I would 
have to be away from my ordinary residence for most of 
Monday. Although I have some leeway in this respect, I do 
not find it particularly satisfactory to face the penalty 
involved in missing a Monday evening sitting of the 
Senate, the purpose of which sitting would be to merely 
ensure my presence, as Senator Beaubien says, at commit- 
tee meetings on Tuesday. It is difficult to appreciate the 
arrangement which brings that about. 

@ (1430) 


I could not help but observe in the short time I have been 
here that the length of time the Senate takes to perform its 
necessary duties is not unduly long. It has always seemed 
to me that with some care in the scheduling of committee 
meetings and utilizing Tuesday afternoons, with the excep- 
tion of some very special occasions, the committees could 
complete whatever work they are required to do by six 
o’clock on Thursday evening. 


I unreservedly recognize that when a senator accepts 
appointment to the Senate he accepts the obligations that 
go with it, and if that takes five days a week or six daysa 
week, he ought to accept that. All I am pointing out is this 
sudden change from the routine, which I am led to believe 
has been followed for a very long time, is bound to leave 
some of us in an extremely difficult position. I want to 
bring that to the attention of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment and honourable senators because so far as I can tell I 
shall not be able to be here this coming Monday and the 
Mondays immediately following. I do not want it to be 
thought that that is because I am not willing to perform 
my duties and obligations here. It is because historic 
experience has led me to make other commitments which 
are important to me and, I hope, important to others. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I am quite sure, 
if it is necessary to increase the number of sittings of the 
Senate to accommodate the work in both the house and the 
committees, we all recognize that that is the proper thing 
to do. I would not expect there to be any objection to it. 


I would underscore the points that have been made, 
citing the problems which are created for many of us when 
changes of this kind in the established schedule are made 
without reasonable notice. It is not just a matter of incon- 
venience. I do not think the Senate can take into account 
inconvenience on the part of any individual member of the 
house in planning its work, but there are the very practical 
difficulties which exist. 


To cite my own case, I am one of those who do not live in 
Ottawa, and I am away from the city when the house is not 
sitting. I have to travel 1,700 miles to be here. In the past 
year, I have missed some five or six sittings of the house 
simply because I received short notice that one was being 
called and it was impossible for me to get air transporta- 
tion. Those are the practical problems. It is my practice to 
book transportation a month in advance on the basis of the 
established schedule. I do not know yet, but I am very 
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doubtful that I can get a flight back here in time for next 
Monday night. 


It does seem to me, when we have a schedule which is 
established and has been in effect for a long period of time, 
and which all of us assume is the schedule of the house, 
that if it is necessary to make changes there should be at 
least a week’s notice so that we do not encounter, not 
merely the inconvenience of cancelling personal commit- 
ments but the very practical problem of not even being 
able to be here at all because of transportation difficulties. 
I do not think a week’s notice is reasonable for a change in 
a schedule that has been in effect for at least 18 months or 
two years. 

The other suggestion I would offer has no doubt been 
considered. It has been mentioned that the work before the 
Senate is very light at the present time. There have been 
long delays in legislation coming to us from the other 
place. The Order Paper is fairly light in respect of legisla- 
tion requiring serious attention. It seems to me the great 
volume of urgent work is in the committees, and I agree 
with the Leader of the Government when he says that 
right now there is a backlog of work in the Senate commit- 
tees. In those circumstances, why cannot consideration be 
given to having the house sit for perhaps an hour each day, 
and devoting the remainder of the afternoon and evening 
to committee work? It does not seem businesslike to me to 
spend two and a half hours in the house with very little 
material requiring urgent attention, when our committees 
could be attending to the matters referred to them. 


I would suggest to the Leader of the Government that 
there is latitude to allow an adjustment of the workload as 
between the house and the committees. The length of 
sittings of the Senate can be reduced until such time as 
more legislation comes to us from the other place, and that 
time can be used by the committees. I do not object to 
sitting four or five days a week, or whatever is necessary. 
However, I do think if consideration were given to an 
adjustment of time as between the chamber and commit- 
tees, everything could be accommodated within the present 
time schedule. 


If a change is to be made, then for the reasons I and 
others have mentioned we should have at least a week in 
order to adjust our schedules to enable us to be here to do 
our work. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, since I have 
been involved in these communications I would like to 
refer to the remarks of Senator Grosart regarding the 
so-called lack of communication between the two leaders. 


Yesterday morning I attended a meeting in the office of 
the Leader of the Government, which meeting was attend- 
ed by the Leader of the Opposition and the co-ordinator of 
our committees, Senator Bourget. This new schedule was 
discussed at that time, as was stated this afternoon, and it 
was agreed that this would be referred to the respective 
caucuses, opposition and government, in this house. There- 
fore, yesterday afternoon, as the Leader of the Govern- 
ment has pointed out, a decision was made in our caucus. 
We were informed of the decision— 


Senator Flynn: The decision? 
Senator Langlois: —yesterday afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: The decision? 
{Senator Manning.] 


Senator Langlois: Yes, the decision was discussed in our 
caucus. 


Senator Flynn: The decision? 


Senator Langlois: The decision was left to the caucuses, 
regarding the agreement we discussed yesterday morning. 


Late yesterday afternoon, if I recall correctly, I met the 
Leader of the Opposition and I informed him of the deci- 
sion of our caucus with respect to Monday evening. It was 
then— 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: You say no, but I have a definite 
recollection of that. 


Senator Flynn: I did not see you yesterday afternoon 
after the caucus. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, quite late yesterday—around 
suppertime. I do not recall the time exactly. I will come 
back to that. 


It was at that time that the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition told me that he had another suggestion to 
make, which was to sit on Tuesday morning instead of— 


Senator Flynn: You are entirely wrong, I am sorry to 
say. 


Senator Langlois: You spoke to me about that yesterday, 
did you not? 


Senator Flynn: If I am permitted I will say that when I 
came into the house yesterday afternoon at 2 o’clock, I 
spoke to the Leader of the Government and told him that 
in principle we were in agreement, that we should sit 
either Monday night or Tuesday morning. That is what I 
told the Leader of the Government. 


I was never told by anyone what the consensus of the 
Liberal caucus had been. I hope I am using a more proper 
term than “decision of the Liberal caucus.” That is the 
point. I assure Senator Langlois that he is mistaken when 
he says he told me last night that it would be Monday. 


In any event, the only thing that I said to the Leader of 
the Government was that we were in agreement in princi- 
ple, but I never said at any time, and I was never told at 
any time, that it would be next Monday that this would 
start. 


Senator Langlois: That is exactly what I wanted to say. 
Senator Flynn: If that is what you wanted to say, say it. 


Senator Langlois: Perhaps I did not state the facts quite 
accurately when I said that you had spoken to me. You 
were speaking to the Leader of the Government and I was 
standing by. I heard the conversation at the time. 


Senator Flynn: It was at 2 o'clock. 


Senator Langlois: And later on, at 6 o’clock last night, I 
told the Deputy Leader of the Opposition what decision 
had been made by our caucus. 


Senator Flynn: You didn’t tell me. 


Senator Langlois: If, therefore, there was a lack of 
communication, it was between the two of you. 


Senator Grosart: On that matter, that is surely a ques- 
tion of privilege and it is very difficult for me to speak it. 
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What in fact happened is that I did say I had the informa- 
tion last night. 


Senator Langlois: You got it from me. 


Senator Grosart: I got the information last night in the 
meeting of a subcommittee of a committee of this house, 
where it was casually said in answer to a question from a 
member of the committee. I need hardly say that I assumed 
I was not being told that officially. I need hardly say that I 
did not assume I was being told it before my leader was 
told. 


Senator Langlois: I hope the honourable senator is not 
denying that last night at a meeting of the subcommittee 
of the Internal Economy Committee he put the question to 
me directly, “What is the program for next week?” I said 
the decision in our caucus was to sit on Monday evening. If 
you did not inform your leader, well, I do not think we 
should take the blame for it. 


@ (1440) 
Senator Grosart: Surely that is not fair. 
Senator Flynn: That is unfair. 


Senator Grosart: Again on a question of privilege, am I 
to understand that any time I am given information about 
the intentions of the Leader of the Government in this 
house I am to assume my leader has not been told, and that 
I then have an obligation to tell him? Surely, using any 
kind of common sense, honourable senators, my assump- 
tion would be that my leader had been told. I cannot see 
that any other assumption would be proper in respect to 
the position I hold here. In all common sense, if it was the 
intention that I should communicate that to the leader, 
that would have been said. 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, perhaps there 
was a misunderstanding at the meeting which was held 
yesterday morning in my office. The agreement was, as I 
will repeat, that the proposal for Monday night sittings— 


Senator Flynn: Not this Monday. 


Senator Perrault: —and the rescheduling of committee 
activities to avoid as many clashes as possible, would be 
discussed with the Opposition caucus, and if there were 
any difficulties at all they would be communicated to the 
Leader of the Government. There were no adverse reports 
received, apart from an additional proposal that an eleven 
o'clock sitting of the Senate for Tuesday morning be con- 
sidered, and that was duly discussed in our caucus. 


Senator Grosart: I am not objecting to that, but perhaps 
to clarify the situation in the future the Leader of the 
Government will say to me that if at any time I am given 
information as to the procedure in the Senate I am to 
assume that that information has not been given to the 
Leader of the Opposition. If he will tell me that, I will be 
able to guide myself, and this kind of situation will not 
happen again. 


Senator Perrault: I think that is a logical assumption in 
view of the important position which you hold in the 
Official Opposition. I may say additionally that if there 
were any serious objections on the part of the Official 
Opposition to the proposal to sit this Monday night, the 


information only reached me about an hour ago. The 
Leader of the Opposition did not contact me. 


Senator Flynn: I contacted Senator Langlois. 
Senator Perrault: He did not telephone me. 
Senator Langlois: He called me. 


Senator Flynn: I contacted Senator Langlois. Didn’t he 
tell you? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, I did. 


Senator Perrault: Let me say that he duly and efficient- 
ly passed the information along to me. 


Senator Flynn: Which information? 
Senator Langlois: We are still on speaking terms here. 
Senator Flynn: So are we. 


Senator Perrault: The information that somehow there 
was a reluctance on the part of the Official Opposition to 
meet this Monday night. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Perrault: Then I suggest to you, honourable 
senator, that the information was rather late in being 
communicated to us. 


Senator Flynn: But I was informed only at noon, when I 
telephoned. I took the initiative of telephoning Senator 
Langlois. 


Senator Langlois: I don’t deny that. 


Senator Flynn: I know. I am not arguing with you at 
this time. 


Senator Langlois: And I told the leader immediately. 


Senator Flynn: And I told you that I thought you should 
give us prior notice before starting with this new schedule, 
and you told me that you would convey that information. 


Senator Perrault: He did. 


Senator Flynn: Now the Leader of the Government says 
it is too late. Well, I knew at 12 o’clock, and exactly at that 
time I made my objection. I am saying that that is the only 
problem. I am suggesting that we should have been given 
prior notice. I am suggesting that under the circumstances 
the Leader of the Government should show more flexibili- 
ty. We are not asking for a basic change in the program. 
We are simply saying that we are not prepared for next 
Monday. I cannot dispense with half the membership of 
my group here as you can with yours. Some consideration 
should be given to that situation. I appeal for flexibility, 
and I ask all honourable senators on the government side 
to show some consideration. If you want cooperation from 
us, then you should give us consideration occasionally. 


For the last time I ask the government leader to change 
the date to Tuesday of next week, and then from the 
following week on we can follow the new schedule. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, as a govern- 
ment backbencher I would ask our leader and deputy 
leader to consider what has been said. I do not think it is 
according to any great eternal plan that we have to meet 
this Monday. I am all in favour of meeting on Mondays, if 
that is what it has to be, but it does result in inconvenience 
to honourable senators—for instance, to my friend Senator 
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Manning from Edmonton. It is difficult for many of us to 
obtain reservations and be here on Mondays, although it is 
not impossible. I suggest to the honourable leader that in 
this particular case the appeal of the Opposition is one 
which might be heeded. 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I should like to 
say just one word, because I attended the meeting yester- 
day. As we all know, the Senate is called the house of 
second thought, and I would ask my leader to agree to the 
suggestion made by Senator Buckwold, that in the circum- 
stances we meet next Tuesday. We have to work with the 
chairmen of all committees, and we would like their coop- 
eration. It is not often that I ask a favour of my leader, but 
I think it would be reasonable if he were to agree with the 
Leader of the Opposition on this occasion. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there have been 
some persuasive statements made this afternoon. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: And I have been moved by the elo- 
quence of some of the remarks. 


Senator Bourget: I am speaking of next week only, of 
course. 


Senator Perrault: If the government accedes to this 
request, out of the generosity which moves the spirit of the 
party which holds the majority in this chamber, I hope 
that it is clearly understood— - 


Senator Flynn: There is no doubt. 


Senator Perrault: —that on Thursday afternoon next we 
shall not hear a lecture from the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, complaining once again about the clash in 
committee meeting times and the difficulties facing this 
chamber. 

The situation here has become intolerable. I will certain- 
ly accede to the request of Senator Bourget and others for 
this coming week, but we can no longer tolerate a situation 
in which some honourable senators really regard this as a 
day-and-a-half’s operation per week— 


Senator Flynn: No, no. 
Senator Perrault: —and where they are not prepared to 


put in the hours and the time which is expected from any 
one who serves in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: Don’t look at us. 
Senator Grosart: Be careful which way you are looking. 


Senator Perrault: Well, honourable senators, you are not 
looking at the Leader of the Government, I can assure you. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): There are many over there 
that we can’t look at. 


Senator Langlois: There must be some who are cross- 
eyed on the other side. 


Senator Perrault: In view of the opinions expressed 
here, and because of the information I have received about 
travel reservations and so on, we shall accede to this 
request. Perhaps the Deputy Leader of the Opposition will 
wish to withdraw his motion, and perhaps later this day 
we can advise on a date. 


Senator Langlois: Amend the motion. 
[Senator Buckwold.] 


Senator Perrault: Yes, amend the motion by making the 
appropriate changes. 


Senator Flynn: We can amend it to state “March 16”. 


Senator Perrault: I hope that the postponement of this 
program to a week from Monday will not still prove oner- 
ous for certain honourable senators. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Perrault: As you know, there has been a long 
history of resistance in the Senate to meeting on Monday 
evenings. Honourable senators are aware of that fact. 


Senator Flynn: We are in agreement. 


Senator Perrault: If we are expected to do the kind of 
work which needs to be done, then we have to put the 
hours in. 


Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: I suggest that a common courtesy to 
the. Leader of the Government is for the Leader of the 
Opposition to communicate promptly his concerns about 
matters relating to the hours of sitting of this house, and 
not wait 24 hours before that concern is communicated, 
which was in fact the situation on this occasion. 


Senator Grosart: Don’t spoil it. 


Senator Flynn: I thought it would be so easy for the 
Leader of the Government to accede to the request without 
making an ungracious speech and without trying to fur- 
ther find fault. I have made my position clear. I telephoned 
Senator Langlois at 12 o’clock today. He told me about the 
plan. I told him of my objection. He told me that he would 
tell you. When you say that I delayed 24 hours, well, I told 
you about the consensus of my caucus at two o’clock 
yesterday. 


Senator Perrault: Twenty-four hours. 


Senator Flynn: I do not see how I could have done more 
than I did. I do not see how the Leader of the Government 
can justify his accusing me of waiting to inform him of 
things that I did not learn about until noon today. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, before con- 
sideration is given to the redrafting of the motion respect- 
ing the adjournment— 


Senator Langlois: The motion has been modified. 


Senator Lamontagne: —I hope that the Deputy Leader 
and the Leader of the Government will consider the possi- 
bility of the Senate’s not sitting next Wednesday after- 
noon, but perhaps sitting Wednesday evening. This would 
allow us to reschedule, at least, the committee meetings 
which have already been planned for Tuesday. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I have been 
deeply touched by the plea made by Senator Bourget and 
Senator Buckwold, and by the generosity of my leader, 
who has agreed to modify the decision which had been 
taken for next week. In this mood, I humbly beg the Senate 
to allow me to modify my motion. Therefore, with leave of 
the Senate and pursuant to rule 23, I would ask that the 
motion be modified by striking out “Monday next, 15th” 
and substituting therefor “Tuesday next, 16th”. 
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Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, I agree with 
Senator Longlois’ request. I think it is legitimate in the 
circumstances. It seems to me, however, that this should be 
done without prejudice to the meetings of committees that 
are to be held on Tuesday morning and Tuesday afternoon 
according to the existing schedule, which should not be 
amended. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, before the motion 
is put I should like to correct the statement made by the 
Deputy Government Leader in respect of the work of the 
committees for next week. The Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance will not be considering supple- 
mentary estimates (B), but will be considering, rather, the 
draft report on its study on Canada Manpower, which is 
215 pages long and contains 61 resolutions. The committee 
will be meeting Wednesday morning, Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, as far as I 
am concerned the meeting of the Special Senate Commit- 
tee on Science Policy which was scheduled for next Tues- 
day morning will not take place at that time. 


Senator Flynn: Why not? 


Senator Lamontagne: I hope it will take place on 
Wednesday afternoon, and that in the meantime— 


Senator Langlois: When the Senate is sitting? 


Senator Lamontagne: No, when the Senate adjourns. In 
the meantime, I hope the members of the committee will 
have an opportunity to consider the brief which has been 
presented to us by the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, why should the 
fact that we are not sitting on Monday night have any 
effect whatever on the sittings of committees on Tuesday 
morning? 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion as modified? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion, as modified, agreed to. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
THIRD READING 
Senator Everett, for Senator Lang, moved the third 
reading of Bill S-32, to implement conventions for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax 
between Canada and France, Canada and Belgium and 
Canada and Israel. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time, and passed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill C-58, to 
amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. George Isaac Smith: Honourable senators, a great 
deal of what I had planned to say in respect of this bill, and 
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the things which have happened under it or because of it, 
have already been dealt with by those who have already 
spoken, in particular, Senator Cook, Senator Hayden and 
Senator van Roggen. 


I do not think it will be necessary for me to repeat the 
considerations which they put so well before the house and 
with which I agree. If I do not do that, I would not like 
anyone to think that I lack any warmth in supporting the 
main points which they made about the difficulties which 
have arisen on account of, and which are inherent in, this 
bill, or about the actions which have taken place in rela- 
tion to. it, some of which seem to me to have been rather 
premature because the bill is still a long way from royal 
assent. The truth of the matter is that I support, as warmly 
as I can, the remarks made about those difficulties, and it 
is very hard for me to refrain from forming the belief that 
much of this bill and the performances under it amount 
simply to a charade. 

I believe, too, that the way the whole matter has been 
handled indicates a firm determination to place the pass- 
ing fancy of a minister above the rule of law and above 
Parliament. I believe it demonstrates that there are those 
on whose part the desire to follow democratic principles is 
sometimes lost in their desire to have their own way and in 
their firm belief that they, and only they, know what is 
best for Canadians. 

Before I go on to deal briefly with Time and Reader’s 
Digest, which are very much affected by this bill, let me 
speak of another monthly publication that seems to have 
got caught in the net which was spread to catch the two 
publications I have named. I refer to a monthly publication 
called MD of Canada. This is a publication which is cir- 
culated for the use, or the entertainment—whatever the 
proper word is—of doctors in this country. I believe it goes 
free of charge to some 30,000 medical people in Canada, 
which I think would be by far the great majority of them, 
and probably almost all of them, both English-speaking 
and French-speaking. 

This is a magazine which has, of course, a relationship 
with a magazine in the United States. There is no desire to 
make light of that. It is, however, published in Canada. Its 
list of officers reads like a roll of distinguished persons in 
the medical and related fields in Canada. It has a number 
of employees, although not a large number, in Canada. 


Senator MclIlraith: It is also edited in Canada. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes, it is edited in Canada 
by an outstanding Canadian, William G. Gibson. Its gener- 
al manager, its Ontario sales manager and its editorial 
board, as listed in the publication, are all Canadians. 

@ (1500) 
Senator MclIlraith: What about its content? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That brings me to my next 
point which deals with the content. I am told it has been 
able to meet the so-called Cullen rule, and the publication 
has been informed that what they now have come to do is 
within that rule. They have one difficulty, however. 
Although they are willing and ready to sell a 75 per cent 
interest in their Canadian endeavour, so far they have not 
been able to find a buyer. So, honourable senators, if that 
particular situation continues to exist, they will find them- 
selves out of business as a result of this legislation com- 
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bined with the orders which have been made by ministers 
relating to ownership. 


This publication, as I have already said, is sent free to 
more than 30,000 physicians in Canada. It is, of course, 
supported by advertising, and that advertising, as one can 
easily tell by looking through the publication, is related 
specifically to medical matters and things which would be 
of interest to doctors and not of great interest to anyone 
else except, perhaps, to those in related occupations. It 
seems to me, having read one issue—not carefully or in 
detail, but enough to grasp what seems to be in it—that it 
certainly comes within the following words contained in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Publications of 
1961: 


—Cultural publications, and literary and scholarly 
journals, are part of our national heritage, reflecting 
something else than our concern with the marketplace, 
keeping alive among us the deeper, sweeter and more 
spiritual things of life. 


It seems to me that this publication really does come 
within that type of description, and ought somehow to be 
permitted to carry on its very useful work. 


I am further informed—although I cannot vouch for this 
and I put it before you only as hearsay, but as hearsay 
given to me as being capable of proof—that its demise or 
its depature from the Canadian market would be of no 
substantial significance, perhaps of no significance at all, 
to other publications of any kind in Canada, because the 
advertising that it carries is also carried in other publica- 
tions aimed at the same audience. It would simply mean a 
reduction in the expense of the advertisers because they 
would not be able to advertise in MD of Canada, and they 
would continue to advertise in the other publications they 
use. 


I submit that there ought to be some way to deal with 
this magazine so as to permit it to continue publication, 
especially since it has complied, can comply and, I under- 
stand, will continue to comply with the Canadian content 
rule, and is ready and willing to sell a 75 per cent share 
whenever it can find a buyer. 


I should like now, honourable senators, to turn for a 
moment to broadcasting, and here I think I cannot do 
much better than simply support the comments made by 
Senator Hayden and Senator van Roggen. It seems to me 
that this bill does not take note of the real situation in 
either Toronto or Vancouver. I believe that Senator 
Hayden is perfectly correct when he says that the major 
stations in Toronto are sold out of prime time for a consid- 
erable time in advance, and that the others do not have an 
audience to make them attractive to advertisers in sub- 
stantial measure. From the advertisers’ point of view, as 
they, of course, pointed out, there is not much point in 
buying time on a broadcasting station that cannot bring 
their advertising to the people to whom they wish to sell 
their goods. 


As to the Bellingham station, the bill seems to me, in the 
light of what Senator van Roggen said, to make even less 
sense than it does with reference to Toronto—if, indeed, it 
makes any sense at all. Although the transmitting facilities 
of the Bellingham station are in the United States, all its 
Canadian marketing, selling and much of its production 
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work is done through a Canadian corporation which it 
established in Vancouver. That Canadian corporation has a 
Canadian sales, executive and production staff. The adver- 
tisements that are sold to Canadian advertisers are broad- 
cast by that station, but the money which Canadian adver- 
tisers pay, I am told, is taxable, and the tax is paid in 
Canada. 


I understand also that over the past 8 or 9 years in 
various ways this Canadian corporation—assisted, I sup- 
pose, by the American aspect of it—has put into the econo- 
my of western Canada, and therefore the economy of 
Canada as a whole, something like a total of $75 million. It 
has established a production facility called Canawest 
which has developed, I am told—and I believe this—into 
the largest organization of its kind in western Canada, 
employing Canadians and generally carrying out all its 
operations in Canada, although, of course, some of its 
productions are undoubtedly used by the parent station, 
and some are used in Canada by Canadian stations. 


In my view, the broadcasting aspect of this bill and the 
things done under it—particularly insofar as it relates to 
Vancouver—really require a great deal of scrutiny. It 
seems to me that here it has resulted in even more injus- 
tice than has been the case with other aspects of it. 


Let me turn briefly to Time and Readers’ Digest. As I 
understand the history of the events relating to these 
publications, Time Canada said in the beginning that it 
would comply with the government’s requirements, or 
with the minister’s requirements, as to editing, control, 
licensing and ownership. However, it did raise strong 
objection to the 80 per cent Canadian content rule. It did 
so—and to me this is a perfectly reasonable position to 
take—because it is a news magazine which draws on world 
news sources for its coverage. You cannot find 80 per cent 
of all the news in the world in Canada, no matter what the 
federal government says. 

@ (1510) 


Reader’s Digest did not seem to be nearly so cooperative 
at first but, lo and behold, after a long time—and it is not 
very long ago now—we suddenly find the minister whose 
edict as to Canadian content has proven so difficult for 
Time, impossible for Time, announcing that it is either not 
applicable to Readers’ Digest, or is applicable in such a way 
that it allows Readers’ Digest to continue in operation. The 
minister, as I read what he says, claims that the changes he 
made in this respect were not made particularly to help 
Readers’ Digest, but to help digests generally. Of course, the 
only digest with which there was great concern was the 
Readers’ Digest. It is very difficult to believe that these 
changes that were made, either in the rule itself or in its 
application, were not specifically designed to allow Read- 
ers’ Digest to stay in Canada. I do not particularly object to 
that. In fact, I suppose I would find it very difficult to 
object to the fact that Readers’ Digest can stay in Canada. 
It is the way in which it was done that I find objectionable. 


Here again, it seems to me, is one of the most glaring 
examples in our history of rule by ministerial whim. It is 
rule by ministerial whim with a vengence. As other sena- 
tors have said, it is certainly not the rule of law. One 
cannot help but wonder why the ministerial whim chose to 
favour Reader’s Digest, and to treat Time differently. Clear- 
ly, for some reason, the minister was determined to get rid 
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of Time in its Canadian edition, come what may. I must say 
that this belief is certainly heightened by a remark made 
some time ago by the minister concerned, that if the legis- 
lation and the rules made under it were not acceptable to 
the courts he would soon see that some other bill to bring 
about his objective becomes law. This is one of the most 
extraordinary statements I have heard in a long while. 


Senator Hayden pointed out on Tuesday evening that an 
eminent authority in this field, Senator Grattan O'Leary, 
said to the Special Senate Committee on Mass Media, “I 
am not so sure that Time magazine today is not the best 
Canadian magazine we have.” Note that he did not say 
merely “the best magazine distributed in Canada;” rather 
he said “the best Canadian magazine.” I must say that I 
agree with him. Its Canadian section, though consisting of 
only a few pages each week, gave the best Canadian per- 
spective available in Canada, or anywhere else for that 
matter. However, the minister, for reasons which are not 
entirely clear unless they are simply that he wishes to get 
Time out of Canada, would take it away from Canadians 
and leave them with something greatly inferior. Although 
his reasons for doing this may satisfy him, they do not 
seem to satisfy very many Canadians. 


I have on other occasions protested that matters which 
go to the substance of existing rights ought to be contained 
in the statute law—the statute law as passed by Parlia- 
ment—and ought not to be contained in regulations made 
by the Governor in Council. Today, we are dealing with 
something even worse, something which certainly goes to 
the substance of the matter but which is dealt with by 
ministerial decree, if it may be dignified by that formal 
name. Surely, the description I have used several times 
this afternoon, “ministerial whim,” is far more applicable 
when one studies what has been done. 


It seems to me, honourable senators that this is an 
intolerable method in a democratic society, and I protest 
against it as strongly as I know how. In my opinion, it is 
unacceptable to have a minister of the Crown deprive me 
of what I wish to see and read, and do the same to 
Canadians everywhere. I suggest that what has been done 
in this case has been done without regard to the wishes of 
Canadians as a whole, without regard even to the wishes of 
the great majority of advertisers who have been using the 
media we have been discussing and wish to continue to use 
them as the most effective method of selling their 
products. 


There is another aspect of the matter, which in the long 
run may be the most serious of all—our relations with the 
United States. It will be remembered that a few years ago, 
when the Honourable Mitchell Sharp was the Minister of 
Finance, the United States found it necessary to adopt 
certain financial measures in relation to other countries, 
which clearly would have had a most serious adverse effect 
on Canada. It will be remembered also that the then 
Government of Canada sent Mr. Sharp to Washington to 
try to persuade the United States to exempt Canada from 
these harmful measures, an exemption not granted to any 
other country. It was a matter of the greatest importance 
to Canada that Mr. Sharp should succeed in his mission 
and, to his great credit and Canada’s great advantage, he 
did succeed. We must remind ourselves that if our rela- 
tions with the United States had not been good, it is very 
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likely that Mr. Sharp’s request would not even have been 
entertained, much less granted. There have been other 
occasions, many of them when Canada needed and 
obtained special treatment from that great country, and 
there will be many more such occasions unless the world 
changes. 


We all know that the United States is our largest trading 
partner and, if we look at things seriously, we also know 
that the United States is our chief bulwark against 
destruction by violent attack. It is of the utmost necessity 
that good relations between our two nations be preserved, 
and we should all keep that firmly in mind for the good of 
Canada. 

There can be little doubt that many people in the United 
States now regard what is being done in connection with 
this matter, and the general controversy with respect to 
television and cablevision, as highly provocative. Honour- 
able senators, I think it is reasonable to ask ourselves if we 
must do things this way. I do not advocate and will not 
willingly accept any Canadian attitude of subservience to 
the United States, or to any other country. I want to see a 
proud Canada, with our own political and social institu- 
tions, our own culture and our own views. I know that this, 
if we are to attain it and keep it, will often require us to 
firmly insist on doing things that the United States and 
other countries may not like, but surely there is no need to 
do these things provocatively or by confrontation. They 
should be done with patience, with fair play, by discussion 
and negotiation, with a continuing regard for the sensitivi- 
ty of others and the importance of avoiding any unneces- 
sary strain upon our good relations. They should be done, 
also, with a warm regard for the needs and wishes of 
Canadians everywhere. I believe that this whole problem 
and related matters have not been dealt with in accordance 
with such considerations. 


For these and other reasons I find that I cannot support 
this bill and what is proposed done under it. I am prepared, 
however, to see it referred to committee in order to deter- 
mine whether some kind of improvement can be worked 
out which can be supported by those who hold views 
similar to mine. 

@ (1520) 


Senator Lafond: If no other senator wishes to speak at 
this time, I should like to move, on behalf of Senator Laird, 
that the debate be adjourned until the next sitting of the 
Senate. 

On motion of Senator Lafond, for Senator Laird, debate 
adjourned. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND RETURNED 
SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE) AMENDMENT BILL, 1976 


SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved the second reading of 
Bill C-86, to amend the Veterans Insurance Act and the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, veterans insurance legisla- 
tion is a very important part of the Veterans Charter. Its 
original purpose was to provide coverage for veterans who, 
by reason of wounds or other disability, were not eligible 
or medically qualified to receive insurance coverage from 
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commercial companies. However, once the legislation was 
passed, it was not restricted to this group of veterans, but 
was made available to veterans generally. 


The first veterans legislation of this nature was the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act which was passed around 
1920, following the First World War. It provided a max- 
imum coverage of $5,000 for a policyholder, and 48,000 
policies were issued under that legislation with a total 
coverage value of $109 million. Of those 48,000 policies, 
18,000 terminated in death claims, and 18,000 to 20,000 were 
surrendered for their cash value. Another 9,000 to 10,000 
were terminated for other reasons. There are still in force 
2,500 policies, with a total value of $5.5 million. 

Following World War II, in August 1944, Parliament 
passed the Veterans’ Insurance Act. Incidentally, both of 
those acts are still in force. I should point out that the 
termination date for new applications was October 31, 1968. 


The maximum coverage per individual policyholder 
under the Veterans’ Insurance Act was $10,000. A total of 
56,000 policies, or contracts, were issued, with a total cover- 
age value of $185 million. Of those 56,000 policies, 9,000 
terminated in death claims, roughly 23,500 claims were 
made for the cash surrender value, 4,300 claims were ter- 
minated for other reasons, leaving a total of approximately 
19,000 policies still in force, with a coverage value of $60 
million. 


Bill C-86 contains two separate but similar amendments 
to each of those two insurance acts. The first amendment 
has to do with options. It provides options not now avail- 
able under present legislation to both the insured and, 
after the policyholder’s death, the beneficiary. 


The present act stipulates that only $2,000 of the death 
benefit can be paid in a lump sum. The remainder must be 
paid as annuities. The only exception to this rule is when 
the total claim is less than $3,000 for each beneficiary. But 
even this exception can be made only with the minister’s 
consent. 


The amendment in Bill C-86 will enable policyholders to 
elect to have the full amount of their coverage paid either 
as a lump sum or as an annuity. On the other hand, when 
the claim becomes payable after the policyholder’s death, 
the amendment gives the beneficiary the option of receiv- 
ing the proceeds either as a lump sum or as an annuity. 


Clause 2 of Bill C-86 amends the Veterans Insurance Act 
in this respect, and the corresponding amendment to the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act is clause 5. 


The second amendment has to do with spouses. As hon- 
ourable senators know, in recent years and months we 
have passed in this chamber amendments to the Old Age 
Security Act, the Public Service Superannuation Act, the 
Canada Pension Plan, the Pension Act and the War Veter- 
ans Allowance Act. All of those amendments were 
designed to recognize common-law spouses. The purpose of 
this amendment is to update the veterans insurance acts 
and bring both in line with the legislation I have men- 
tioned, and with other parts of the Veterans Charter. 


Bill C-86 provides that a common-law spouse may be 
designated as a beneficiary and can be paid the proceeds of 
a policy if the couple have resided together and have 
represented themselves as man and wife for a specified 
period of time. In cases where no barriers to marriage 


{Senator Carter] 


exist, the period specified in the bill is one year. In cases 
where the policyholder was prohibited from marrying the 
common-law spouse by the existence of a previous mar- 
riage or some other legal obstacle, the time period specified 
in the bill is three years. 

This amendment enables the expressed wishes of the 
policyholder to be carried out, which is not possible under 
present legislation. It also removes some injustices. Cases 
have been known where a man and woman have lived 
together for a period of 30 years, yet, on the death of the 
policyholder, the survivor has been barred by the legisla- 
tion from receiving the death benefits. 


Spouses have also undergone, in many cases, consider- 
able personal sacrifice to ensure their protection in the 
future, only to find, after the policyholder’s death, that 
they are not eligible to receive the proceeds. Clause 4 of 
Bill C-86 amends the Veterans Insurance Act in this 
respect, and the corresponding amendment to the Returned 
Soldiers’ Insurance Act is to be found in clause 6. 

@ (1530) 


Clause 7 of the bill merely ensures the validity of pay- 
ments under contracts already in force under the two acts I 
have mentioned. 


Honourable senators, this is not a controversial bill. It 
received quick passage in the other place. It is my hope 
that it will receive similar treatment in this chamber. 
Personally, I doubt whether it is necessary to send it to 
committee, but if that is the wish of honourable senators, I 
shall be glad to move the appropriate motion. 


Bill C-86 constitutes certain improvements in the legisla- 
tion affecting a small but very important segment of 
Canadian society, and I heartily commend it to honourable 
senators. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs on Bill C-71, to amend the Criminal Code 
and to make related amendments to the Crown Liability 
Act, the Immigration Act and the Parole Act, which was 
presented yesterday. 


Senator Langlois, for Senator Goldenberg, moved the 
adoption of the report. 


He said: Honourable senators, by way of explanation, the 
12 amendments made in committee deal, for the most part, 
with clarification of the wording of both the English and 
French texts. The only substantive amendment is the 
striking out of lines 1 and 2 on page 22 of the bill, and 
substituting therefor the following: 


is guilty of 
(e) an indictable offence and is liable to imprison- 
ment for ten years; or 
(£) an offence punishable on summary conviction. 


This amendment is in relation to clause 27 of the bill, 
which deals with the theft, forgery, and so forth, of credit 
cards. I do not think the amendment itself needs to be 
explained at great length. It was accepted by the Depart- 
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ment of Justice and passed by the committee. The remain- 
der of the amendments have to do only with modifications 
to both the English and French texts. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, there are a few 
comments I should like to make in connection with this 
report. 


As Senator Langlois has said, most of the amendments 
are for purposes of clarification. Overall, the committee did 
an excellent job in examining this bill, which is a very 
important one. It did not, however, correct all of the objec- 
tionable areas of the bill, the main one being the obvious 
tendency demonstrated by the Department of Justice to 
enact amendments on the basis of isolated cases or prob- 
lems submitted by either attorneys general or crown 
prosecutors. It is as though all of the grievances were 
gathered in a basket and amendments made in relation 
thereto. 


One of the clauses of Bill C-71 provides that a judge may 
infer from the evidence of a police officer that there was a 
disturbance under section 171 of the code. That amendment 
is based on a Vancouver case where, quite obviously, there 
was a problem in adducing evidence which resulted in an 
acquittal. It seems silly to me for Parliament to tell a judge 
he can infer from the evidence of a police officer that there 
was a disturbance. If a judge is not aware that he can infer 
from the evidence that there was a disturbance, he should 
not be on the bench. Extending that logic, such a provision 
could then be added to every section of the Criminal Code. 
In my view, the amendment will not cure the problem that 
arose in the Vancouver case. That was simply a case of the 
wrong charge being laid. 


The main problem with that amendment is that it singles 
out the evidence given by a police officer vis-a-vis the 
evidence given by any other witness, with the implicit 
suggestion that the evidence of a police officer is more 
important than that of any other witness. For that reason, 
we tried to have the relevant clause deleted, but without 
success. 


Another rather silly amendment, in my view, is the 
clause which singles out the theft of cattle as an offence. It 
seems that cattle raisers wanted theft of cattle to be sin- 
gled out as an offence for psychological reasons, thereby 
warning people that it was a very serious offence to steal 
cattle. Well, why not create new sections of the Criminal 
Code for each and every item that is the object of theft? As 
I say, it is a rather silly amendment. As was established in 
the committee, it neither increases the fine or the possible 
jail term. I, along with others, objected to this use of the 
Criminal Code, but, again, without success. 


The last item I want to mention is the amendment which 
would take away from an appeal court the right to substi- 
tute a verdict of guilty in a case where the facts were 
admitted and there had been an error in law. I expressed 
my views on this in the committee, and will do so again on 
third reading of this bill. 


In this case, again, the decision to amend the Criminal 
Code was based on the reaction to only one case, and I 
object to that procedure. I do not think we should throw 
out sections of the Criminal Code on the basis of the 
reaction to only one case. There are other questions 
involved in this which were not considered at all. Only one 


viewpoint was considered by the department. They did not 
consider the other expressions of opinion, which would 
have tended not only to retain that section, that right of 
the court of appeal, but have us reinforce the law by never 
permitting a jury to invade the field of law. The jury is the 
judge of the facts, but under no circumstances and under 
no pretext should we allow the jury to enter upon the field 
of law as opposed to fact and say, “We refuse to apply the 
law because we do not like the law.” This is a big problem 
and I think it is a wrong direction that has been taken by 
the department. 


@ (1540) 


In any event, I will have the occasion to discuss this 
matter further on third reading. I did want to give you my 
perspective, however, of the work done by the committee 
which, on the whole, was pretty good. In these circum- 
stances, however, I think the committee should have at 
least done away with useless amendments and considered 
more seriously the very important point I have just 
mentioned. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am to some 
extent— 


Senator Flynn: You are not bound to reply. 


Senator Langlois: —in agreement with what the honour- 
able senator has just said. However, I would like to add, in 
connection with the first amendment that he mentioned— 
the amendment to clause 28—that it was brought about by 
the recommendation of the crown prosecutor of Vancou- 
ver, if I remember correctly. 


This suggested amendment was also considered by the 
Criminal Law Section of the Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniformity of Legislation at their meeting of August 
1974. They recommended that section 310 of the Criminal 
Code be so amended. 

The honourable Leader of the Opposition also referred to 
this other amendment having to do with theft of cattle. 
This amendment was discussed in May 1973 at a meeting of 
the attorneys general. There was no consensus on a solu- 
tion. One province suggested that the offence should carry 
a minimum penalty. Other provinces suggested that the 
Criminal Code should be amended to make cattle theft a 
separate indictable offence, punishable by a maximum 
term of imprisonment of ten years. It was on the basis of 
this suggestion that the amendment was proposed. 

Turning to the last comment of my friend, regarding the 
so-called Morgentaler amendment, this amendment was 
discussed in this house quite extensively. I stated then, 
and I repeat this afternoon, that I am in sympathy with the 
position taken by the honourable senator, and I added that 
I hoped the committee would be giving full consideration 
to this amendment. Such consideration was given. We 
spent considerable time on it. 


Senator Flynn: I agree. 


Senator Langlois: We had a full discussion on it. Unfor- 
tunately, the suggestion of my honourable friend was not 
accepted. When he says this is based on one case, he is 
right. However, we should not lose sight of the fact also 
that this one case went to the Court of Appeal of Quebec, 
and the Supreme Court of Canada. When I introduced this 
bill, I underlined to honourable senators the many qualifi- 
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cations and reservations contained in the majority decision 
and the dissenting decision of the Chief Justice. These 
qualifications and reservations, as I then stated, are suffi- 
cient in my mind to justify amending the Criminal Code in 
the way we have. 


I added that if any change was going to be brought about 
in the application of our jury system in Canada, it is up to 
this Parliament, and not the courts, to do so. This amend- 
ment was brought about in proper form, and it is a proper 
decision for Parliament to take. I do not think anyone 
would challenge that. If it had not been a decision of the 
highest tribunal of the land, I do not think we would have 
been justified in so doing. 


For example, in the case of the Vancouver decision, 
dealing with disturbances, we were not informed as to 
whether that decision went to appeal. However, the Mor- 
gentaler case went to the highest court in the land. Due to 


the reservations which were contained in the decisions of 
their lordships, I think there is sufficient ground for the 
action which has been taken. This is my point of view. 


As I previously stated, the honourable senator cannot 
complain. He has had his day in court, both in this cham- 
ber and in committee. I sympathize with him in that he did 
not get his point across, but his point was well taken. It 
was worth the time we spent on it. 


Senator Flynn: I agree with that. Iam not complaining. 
Senator Langlois: I am not either. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, March 16, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1874) 
VISIT OF MEXICAN PARLIAMENTARY DELEGATION TO CANADA 


FEBRUARY 3 To 11, 1976 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Between February 3 and 11, a delegation from the Con- 
gress of Mexico, designated by the Chamber of Senators 
and the Chamber of Deputies, visited Canada at the invita- 
tion of the Speaker of the Senate, the Hon. Renaude 
Lapointe, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Hon. James Jerome. 


This was the second official meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the two Parliaments, the first meeting having 
been held in Mexico City in January 1975. The two delega- 
tions agreed that it would be desirable to arrange that 
these meetings should be held in future at regular 
intervals. 


The two delegations held discussions in Ottawa on topics 
of mutual interest—trade questions, air transport negotia- 
tions, industrial and regional development, foreign invest- 
ment policies in the two countries, the Law of the Sea 
negotiations and the prospects for international acceptance 
of the 200-mile economic zone, energy policies in the two 
countries, the desirability of exchanging information in 
the field of energy conservation and development, and the 
New Economic Order and the Charter of Economic Rights 
and Duties of States. The two delegations were agreed that 
these exchanges contributed to improved mutual 
understanding. 


The Mexican delegation described the hope that Mexico 
would achieve a balance in merchandise trade with 
Canada, which at present is favourable to Canada. They 
further indicated a desire to see more of this trade being 
conducted directly between Canada and Mexico. The 
Canadian delegation, while understanding these concerns, 
showed special interest in an overall expansion of trade in 
both directions. They noted that account should be taken 
of recent investments by Canadian companies in joint 
enterprises in Mexico, a development likely to stimulate 
economic activity between the two countries. They also 
drew attention to the growing numbers of Canadian tour- 
ists visiting Mexico, where the balance is in favour of 
Mexico. 


Mexican delegates explained the importance which 
Mexico attached to establishing its claim to a 200-mile 
economic zone (“patrimonial sea”). An amendment to the 
Mexican Constitution establishing Mexico’s patrimonial 
sea had already completed passage through the Congress 
and through the Mexican state legislatures. The amend- 
ment remained only to be promulgated in the Official 
Gazette, and it would take effect 120 days following pro- 
mulgation. Canadian delegates expressed understanding of 
the Mexican objectives, but indicated a preference for a 
multilateral agreement at the Law of the Sea Conference. 


In the course of discussion of the New Economic Order, 
the Mexican delegation elaborated on the Charter of Eco- 
nomic Rights and Duties of States, which had been 
approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
The two delegations agreed on the importance of this 


initiative and on the need to make progress in the develop- 
ment of the New Economic Order. 


Mexican representatives expressed satisfaction at the 
recent visit of Prime Minister Trudeau to Mexico, welcom- 
ing this manifestation of Canadian interest in expanding 
relations between Canada and Mexico. 


The two delegations were graciously received by the 
Governor General and Mrs. Leger. In addition, the delega- 
tion was received at luncheons offered by the Speakers of 
the Senate and the House of Commons. 


The Mexican delegation took advantage of their visit to 
Ottawa to meet senior officials of government departments 
and to inform themselves on Canadian programmes in the 
fields of health and social policy, agriculture and industri- 
al development incentives. 


Prior to coming to Ottawa, the Mexican delegation visit- 
ed Toronto, Quebec City and Montreal. In Toronto they 
were received by the Honourable Thomas Wells, Minister 
of Education of Ontario, and by the Honourable Russell 
Rowe, Speaker of the Ontario Legislature, and held discus- 
sions with officers of the Addiction Research Foundation. 
During their visit to Quebec City, the delegation was 
received by the President of the National Assembly, the 
Honourable Jean-Noel Lavoie, and discussed the educa- 
tional system in the Province of Quebec with the Deputy 
Minister of the Ministry of Education. The visit to Mont- 
real included a tour of the site for the 1976 Olympics. 

On behalf of the Mexican Congress, Senator Enrique 
Olivares-Santana, President of the Standing Committee, 
extended an invitation to the Parliament of Canada to 
send a delegation to visit Mexico in 1977. 

The Mexican delegation was lead by Senator Enrique 
Olivares-Santana and Mr. Guillermo Jimenez-Morales, and 
included the following Senators and Deputies: 

SENATE: 
Hon. Victor Manzanilla-Schaffer 
Hon. Enrique Gonzalez-Pedrero 
Hon. Louis M. Farias 
Hon. Nicanor Serrane del Castillo 
Hon. Ramon Angel Amante-Echeverria 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES: 
Miss Margarita Garcia-Flores 
Mr. Gilberto Ortiz-Medina 
Mr. Octavio Ferrer-Guzman 
Mr. Joaquin Canovas-Puchades 
Mr. Ezequiel Rodriguez-Arcos 
Mr. Geime Esteva-Silva 

The Canadian delegation was headed by Senator Ren- 
aude Lapointe, Speaker of the Senate, and Mr. H. T. Her- 
bert, M.P., and included the following Senators and Mem- 
bers of Parliament: 

SENATE: 


Hon. Jacques Flynn, P.C. (Co-Chairman) 
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Hon. Martial Asselin, P.C. 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, P.C. 


Ho 


n. Joan Neiman 


House or CoMMoNns: 


. T. C. Douglas, M.P. 

. Jack Ellis, M.P. 

. Bill Jarvis, M.P. 

. Robert Kaplan, M.P. 

. Charles Lapointe, M.P. 
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Mr. James McGrath, M.P. 
Dr. Frank Philbrook, M.P. 
Mr. Douglas Roche, M.P. 
For the Mexican delegation 
Senator Enrique Olivares-Santana 
Guillermo Jimenez-Morales 
For the Canadian delegation 
Senator Renaude Lapointe 
H. T. Herbert, M.P. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, March 16, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


SPORTS 


CONGRATULATIONS TO NEWFOUNDLAND ON WINNING THE 
CANADIAN MEN’S CURLING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, before we start 
today’s proceedings, I wish to bring to the attention of this 
honourable house an event of national importance that 
took place in Regina last week. 


Senator Bourget: It does not happen too often. 


Senator Carter: It was the occasion of the annual Mac- 
donald Brier, emblematic of the Canadian Men’s Curling 
Championship. I am proud to report that for the first time 
in the history of this event, a rink from Newfoundland 
proved to be the best in all of Canada. 


Skipped by Jack MacDuff— 
Senator Flynn: Chico! 


Senator Carter: —the St. John’s rink ended up with a 9-2 
record in the week-long bonspiel against rinks from each 
of the other provinces and the Northwest Territories. It is 
truly a national sports event. 

In addition to Jack MacDuff, who was named the all-star 
skip, the other members of the victorious Newfoundland 
rink were Toby MacDonald, third; Doug Hudson, second; 
and Ken Templeton, lead. By winning the Brier the New- 
foundland rink earned the right to represent Canada at the 
world championship which starts next week in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

I am sure that all honourable senators join with me in 
congratulating these young Newfoundlanders and wishing 
them the best of success in their endeavour to bring the 
world curling title back to Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I join in con- 
gratulating the Newfoundland curling rink. As a British 
Columbian may I just report that the British Columbia 
women’s basketball team won the Canadian Ladies’ Bas- 
ketball Championship last week, which makes me think 
that British Columbia and Newfoundland are the two 
bookends holding this country together. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I too join Senator 
Carter in the sentiments he has expressed. I watched the 
final match on TV on Saturday afternoon, not because I 
like curling but because my wife likes it and plays it. 


Senator Perrault: You had no choice. 


Senator Flynn: She has the greatest admiration for Mr. 
MacDuff and his rink, who have proved that Newfound- 
land, after 27 years in Confederation, has come of age. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I too should like 
to congratulate the victorious MacDuff rink from New- 
foundland. He is not the same “Macduff” I learned about in 
my early years, but he is probably a descendant. 


I should also like to congratulate the winning ladies’ 
basketball team from British Columbia. Though New- 
foundland and British Columbia may be the two bookends 
that hold this country together, somewhere in between is a 
little part where the whole thing began—Prince Edward 
Island. And let me say here that two weeks ago in Ottawa, 
a rink from Prince Edward Island won the Canadian 
Senior Men’s Curling Championship for the second 
straight year, and for the third time in the last ten years. I 
refer to Dr. Wen MacDonald and his rink from 
Charlottetown. 


Senator Buckwold: As a representative of the host prov- 
ince, the site of the curling championships, I want to tell 
you how delighted we were that Newfoundland was able to 
win the coveted prize. To indicate what good hosts we 
were, I should tell you that Saskatchewan won only three 
games, which was probably the worst record we have ever 
had. That, I am sure, was due only to the fact that we 
wanted all the visitors to enjoy themselves. To my honour- 
able friend Senator Bonnell, let me point out that the only 
rink that had a poorer record was the one from Prince 
Edward Island. 
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DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipality of Boissevain, Manitoba, 
for the use or employment of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 
1970. (English text). 

Report of the Bureau of Intellectual Property, 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, including the 
report, pursuant to section 27 of the Patent Act, Chap- 
ter P-4, R.S.C., 1970, of proceedings under the Act for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-387, dated Feb- 
ruary 26, 1976, amending Part II of the Schedule to the 
Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of 
the said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of exemptions authorized by the Minister of 
Transport under section 134 of the Canada Shipping 
Act in cases where no master or officer was available 
with required certificate and experience, for the year 
ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 134(2) of 
the said Act, Chapter S-9, R.S.C., 1970. 
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Report of operations under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act for the year ended December 31, 1974, pur- 
suant to section 13 of the said Act, Chapter F-3, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of operations under the Fisheries Improve- 
ment Loans Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 12(2) of the said Act, Chapter 
F-22, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 11 of the said Act, Chapter S-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of a Memorandum of Agreement made March 
10, 1976, between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of the Province of Quebec relating to the 
Anti-Inflation Program, together with copies of a 
Communiqué thereon issued by the Department of 
Finance. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTER OF CONSUMER AND CORPORATE 
AFFAIRS—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I ask the honour- 
able the Leader of the Government if he would explain 
why the Prime Minister accepted the resignation from the 
Cabinet of the Minister of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs today, after having refused to accept that of the 
Minister of Public Works last week? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, without wishing 
to engage tonight in a controversy about this very impor- 
tant parliamentary matter it should, perhaps, be pointed 
out that this question is primarily of significance and 
importance in the other place, because ministers answer- 
able there have been under questioning about this matter. 
However, may I take the opportunity to review briefly 
some of the events which have taken place by way of 
replying to Senator Flynn’s question? 

Senator Flynn: I have no objection. I am willing to give 
leave to the Leader of the Government. 


Senator Langlois: He does not need leave. He is replying 
to your question. 


Senator Flynn: Would the honourable the deputy leader 
wait a second? 


Senator Langlois: You should be resuming your seat. 


Senator Flynn: There is a rule that a question should be 
short, and the answer should be short also. 


Senator Langlois: It all depends on the question. 


Senator Flynn: If the Leader of the Government wishes 
to review the whole situation in answer to my question, 
and if as a necessary consequence there should be some 
kind of debate, I would have no objection to that. 


Senator Langlois: It is his privilege. 

Senator Flynn: But it will be the privilege of the Senate 
to follow him. 

Senator Langlois: Raise a point of order. 

Senator Flynn: That is what I did. 

[Senator Perrault .] 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall not dis- 
pute the argument made that this matter is of significance 
to both Houses of Parliament and to the institution of 
Parliament. This afternoon in the other place the Minister 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, the Honourable André 
Ouellet, announced his resignation, which had been ten- 
dered and accepted earlier by the Prime Minister. In his 
explanation the minister pointed out that he felt that, in 
view of the fact that he had an appeal before the court, it 
was necessary for him to divest himself of his ministerial 
responsibilities so that he could pursue his appeal in an 
atmosphere removed as far as possible from the atmos- 
phere of political disputation which has existed in this 
country for the past few weeks. 


The Prime Minister this afternoon in the other place— 
some honourable senators were present for his speech, 
which was an excellent one, in my view, but all parties 
contributed to that dialogue in a very able manner—stated, 
in essence, that he had accepted the arguments advanced 
by the Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and, 
consequently, his resignation. 


The Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs also 
made the point that he had in fact discussed his problem, 
the contempt of court citation, with members of Cabinet, 
including the Minister of Public Works. It was apparent 
that we felt that his conversation with the Minister of 
Public Works had led to that minister’s making the admit- 
ted error of discussing the matter with Mr. Justice Hugess- 
en of the Quebec Superior Court. There are those in our 
parliamentary system who today have continued to 
demand the resignation of the Honourable C. M. Drury, 
Minister of Public Works. Questions are being asked as to 
why one resignation was accepted and the other not 
accepted. The Prime Minister also dealt with that question 
this afternoon. However, those honourable members who 
have had an opportunity to work with Mr. Drury over the 
years, I am certain, regard him as one of the outstanding 
public servants in this country, without any question at 
all. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Senator Flynn: That is not disputed. 


Senator Perrault: His record of service to the people of 
Canada in peace and war must be brought into the judg- 
ment of the Prime Minister with respect to whether this 
minister should be required to resign or stays on for future 
service. We do know that during his entire career Mr. 
Drury distinguished himself with United Nations activi- 
ties. He was a brigadier general in the armed forces and 
was awarded the DSO. He has served with distinction in 
business, national defence and the Department of External 
Affairs. In the incident in question he made a mistake; 
there is no question about it. The Chief Justice of the 
Quebec Superior Court described as a grave matter the fact 
that the Honourable C. M. Drury approached Mr. Justice 
Hugessen and asked whether it would be possible for Mr. 
Ouellet to make a formal apology and thereby bring the 
proceedings to an end. Yet, despite the resignation today of 
the Honourable André Ouellet, a number of political critics 
in our system are threatening to delay the business of the 
people in Parliament unless Mr. Drury submits once again 
a resignation and this time the resignation is accepted by 
the Prime Minister. A great many stones are being cast 
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against Mr. Drury, who has admitted his error in judg- 
ment. You know, Reverend Stanley Knowles who is lead- 
ing the offensive in the other place should, perhaps, be 
reminded of the biblical passage: 


He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone— 
Such considerations, too, are relevant when judging those 
in public life, or, indeed, in business or in the professions. 
This is what the Deschénes report tells us about Mr. 
Drury’s conduct, as related by Mr. Justice Hugessen: 


I had the impression that he was attempting, if 
possible, to head off a confrontation between the 
executive and judicial branches of government. In any 
event, rightly or wrongly, I did not take any action 
with regard to the call and dismissed it from my mind. 
To the extent that one can determine one’s own mental 
processes, I am quite convinced that the call did not 
influence my decision one way or the other. 


Mr. Justice Deschénes appends the comment: 


In fact, as you know, Mr. Justice Hugessen upheld 
the request for a citation for contempt of court by 
judgment dated January 23, 1976, which judgment is 
now under appeal. 

We have had three cases of alleged impropriety. We know 
that we have the word of members of the judiciary who 
were contacted by Messrs. Chrétien, Lalonde—when he 
was not a minister—and Drury. There is no mystery left. 
The Deschénes report, requested by the government, out- 
lines exactly what they recall saying and exactly what the 
judges in question recall that they said—improprieties, 
yes, but illegalities, no—and these are the cases which are 
supposed to represent an attempt by the government and 
the Prime Minister to hold the country and the parliamen- 
tary system in contempt. 

@ (2020) 


I know that fair-minded senators would find it very 
difficult to see in these three cases any basis for a parlia- 
mentary or constitutional crisis. From the facts which have 
been made known—and they are all on the record; nothing 
has been concealed from the people—the action of the 
ministers, according to the law officers of the crown, does 
not give rise to criminal or contempt accusations. Admit- 
tedly, in greater or lesser degree, all three ministers exer- 
cised imperfect judgment. In the case of the Honourable C. 
M. Drury, the Prime Minister, in effect, has stated—and I 
would like to reiterate it for the house—the view that 
balanced against his long years of service to the people of 
Canada in many diverse roles and functions is this error of 
judgment. 

It is in the Prime Minister’s hands whether or not resig- 
nations shall be accepted. That is standard parliamentary 
practice. That was the practice of the government in which 
the Leader of the Opposition served. It is the prerogative 
of the Prime Minister, and ultimately he must answer to 
the people of Canada. 

Justice tempered with mercy has always been a facet of 
our parliamentary life and the rule of law under which our 
system has existed for these many centuries. I find it 
difficult in my own mind to understand the view that the 
Minister of Public Works should be required to resign 
solely because he intervened, improperly and unfortunate- 


ly, on behalf of a junior Cabinet colleague who came to 
him for advice. But this is a matter of judgment where we 
all have our own attitudes. I know the official Opposition 
has its own views on the matter, which I respect. The 
demand is now continuing for a public inquiry, but that is 
another question and I do not want to comment on that 
further, because that is rather far afield from the question 
posed by the Leader of the Opposition. 


To sum up, Mr. Drury obviously was approached by the 
former Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs for 
advice and counsel as a senior and respected minister. He 
went to the minister and said, “Look, I am in this difficult 
situation. I was under great strain after the court decision 
came down about the alleged sugar combine and I made 
some imprudent remarks. I need your advice.” It was just 
as any younger member of Parliament or minister would 
go for advice to senior ministers in any administration or 
any government, or just as a younger senator would seek 
advice and guidance from older senators. 


The senior minister in this case made a mistake by 
intervening in the wrong way. On Friday he submitted his 
resignation and the Prime Minister tempered justice with 
mercy, pointing out the humiliation suffered by the minis- 
ter, the great embarrassment caused to him during perhaps 
the sunset years of his public career after years of service. 
The Prime Minister felt that this was punishment enough. 


Certain honourable senators may say that the Prime 
Minister’s action was not tough enough. Some may want 
“more blood” as well as “the body” along with abject 
humiliation. But that is not the feeling of the government, 
and it is not the feeling of the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I want to say at 
the outset that the Leader of the Government has once 
again indulged in his practice of replying to a question 
with a speech. It makes it very difficult for those of us on 
the Opposition side to try to be governed by the rules when 
he makes a speech where two sentences could have 
explained that it was the judgment of the Prime Minister, 
in view of the circumstances, to accept the one and not the 
other. At this time I will refrain from replying to the 
lengthy speech made by the Leader of the Government in 
defence of the government. I suggest to the Leader of the 
Government that this is not the way to deal with the type 
of question I asked. The only thing that can be accom- 
plished by a speech such as the one he just made in reply 
to my question is the provocation of a debate. 


I will go no further this evening, but I do reserve my 
right to speak further on this at a future date. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I do not rise to 
discuss the merits or the circumstances of this particular 
case. I am wondering whether the Leader of the Govern- 
ment can tell us whether there are previous cases on record 
in Canadian parliamentary history where a minister of the 
Crown, who resigned for an admitted impropriety, had his 
resignation refused by the Prime Minister. 


I know there have been cases of ministers resigning for 
other reasons who have had their resignations refused, but 
are there any previous cases of a minister’s resignation 
being refused when that resignation was the result of an 
acknowledged impropriety on the part of the minister? 
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Senator Perrault: So that I understand the question, you 
are asking whether there are other instances of where a 
Cabinet minister resigned on the basis of an impropriety, 
or an alleged impropriety, and had his resignation refused? 


Senator Manning: Yes. 


Senator Perrault: I must take the question as notice. I 
simply do not have all the historical facts at hand. I will 
undertake to determine whether there have been other 
such instances. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
government leader a question? If the resignation of the 
Honourable Mr. Drury was not accepted by the Prime 
Minister because of Mr. Drury’s long and distinguished 
service to the people of Canada, would the government 
leader be able to tell us why the resignation of the Honour- 
able Mr. Ouellet was accepted? 


Senator Perrault: I attempted to answer that question 
earlier. Mr. Ouellet, in his statement today, cited personal 
reasons for his resignation, the primary one being that he 
has an appeal presently before the courts. He felt it was 
impossible for him to function effectively as Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs while this very critical 
and crucial case was before the courts. 

As Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, he was 
in a very highly visible political position and, for that 
reason, he felt he should tender his resignation pending the 
outcome of the court proceedings. 

He did admit as well, as I indicated earlier, that he had 
in fact discussed his contempt of court problem with the 
Honourable C. M. Drury. Although there was no sugges- 
tion that he had asked Mr. Drury to approach Mr. Justice 
Hugessen, I understand that he felt he bore responsibility 
for Mr. Drury’s present difficulty and, under the circum- 
stances, should resign, and the Prime Minister accepted his 
resignation. ‘ 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
wonder if I might ask the government leader if he is really 
saying that it is less serious for the minister who commit- 
ted the wrong to have committed it than for the minister 
whose conduct caused him to commit it? 


Senator Perrault: That is not the purport of my remarks 
at all. 
Senator Smith (Colchester): I am asking you if it is. 


Senator Perrault: That is not the purport of my remarks 
at all. The Prime Minister, as the Queen’s first minister in 
Canada, simply made the decision that the punishment Mr. 
Drury had experienced was sufficient for the impropriety 
which he had committed. He did not commit an illegal act. 
There has been no allegation of that kind. 


Senator Flynn: You cannot say that. 
Senator Perrault: It was not an illegal act. 
Senator Flynn: You cannot say that. 


Senator Perrault: It could not be subject to any kind of 
court proceeding. 


Senator Flynn: How do you know that? 


Senator Perrault: It was not an illegal act, and your 
leader in the other place, the man you applauded at your 
[Senator Manning.] 
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convention just three weeks ago, has made no charge of 
illegality. 


Senator Flynn: That does not mean that it was not 
illegal. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): As a supplementary, may I 
ask the Leader of the Government whether he believes it is 
necessary for a minister to be guilty of criminal or con- 
tempt accusations before his resignation may be required 
or justified? 

Senator Perrault: Not at all and not necessarily. Every 
case must be regarded on its merits. There is no question 
about that. 


@ (2030) 


I recall the days when, for example, a party of another 
persuasion formed the Government of Canada, and we all 
recall with vivid memories the cases involving ministers 
that arose at that time, and how difficult it was subse- 
quently to have those matters brought to public light. In 
this ease the Prime Minister, within hours of the accusa- 
tions appearing in the Globe and Mail, acted to have Chief 
Justice Deschénes of the Quebec Superior Court move to 
undertake a complete investigation. On the basis of the 
investigation, when it was found out that there had been 
no illegality— 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps an error in judgment, an 
impropriety. 


Senator Flynn: Oh no. 


Senator Perrault: —and after Mr. Drury’s apology to the 
courts and his apology to the House of Commons, and the 
considerable difficulty and inconvenience that he has 
experienced over recent weeks, in the view of the Prime 
Minister the penalties were sufficient for any wrongdoing 
or bad judgment of which he may have been guilty. It is 
just that simple. 


Senator Flynn: I object to the interpretation the Leader 
of the Government places on Chief Justice Deschénes’ 
report. 


Senator Langlois: Let Chief Justice Deschénes object to 
it; not you. You are not the author of the report. 


Senator Flynn: I will not try to put on it the meaning 
that the Leader of the Government has. 


Senator Langlois: You would like to put your own 
meaning on it. I understand that. 


Senator Flynn: I am saying that Chief Justice Des- 
chénes was not called upon to say whether ministers con- 
travened the Criminal Code or otherwise. He just com- 
mented on the problem of the judges. As I mentioned to the 
Leader of the Government last week, we did not need that 
report because we had the admissions of the ministers 
concerned about their behaviour, and action could have 
been taken without any report from the Chief Justice. 
That is the point. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there was an 
earnest determination on the part of the government to 
make certain that any action taken would be based upon 
fact and not on rumour or wild accusations. 
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Senator Flynn: Admissions. 
Senator Perrault: Not calumny and not vilification. 
Senator Flynn: Admissions. 


Senator Perrault: This was the intention of the govern- 
ment. I do not think any honourable senator here would 
question the capacity of the Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court. 


Senator Flynn: I am not. 
Senator Smith (Colchester): Nobody is questioning it. 
Senator Flynn: Try to stick to the question. 


Senator Perrault: The facts he made available to the 
government were in turn made available to the people of 
Canada when that report was tabled in the House of 
Commons. There was no question of illegality whatsoever. 
Let me suggest that if honourable members of the Opposi- 
tion believe that there were illegalities, one course open for 
them is to make formal charges on the floor of the House of 
Commons— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Boloney! 


Senator Perrault: —against certain honourable mem- 
bers, and bear the full implications of this action. But that 
has not been done yet. Under certain circumstances, if an 
allegation of some substance is made by one member 
against another member of the other place, as honourable 
senators are aware, and a subsequent House inquiry finds 
that the member accused is innocent, then the accusing 
member has an obligation to resign his seat in Parliament. 
Significantly, no action of that kind has been taken in the 
other place. 


Senator Langlois: For lack of courage. 
Senator Flynn: I have not said anything of that kind. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): The Leader of the Govern- 
ment, having fiddled around with such great liberty with 
the rules, will find less to object to if a little more fiddling 
is done with the rules of this house. Nobody has made the 
slightest suggestion that there was any element of crimi- 
nality in respect of Mr. Drury, that he is a straw man 
erected by the Leader of the Government in order to 
distract attention. One of the things he said tonight, which 
obviously was said elsewhere, is that what Mr. Drury said 
was alleged to have been done in the hope of avoiding a 
confrontation between the Executive and the Judiciary. I 
ask the Leader of the Government: What is the basis for 
any possible belief that a confrontation was developing 
between the Executive and the Judiciary? 


Senator Langlois: Chief Justice Deschénes report says 
that. 


Senator Croll: Deschénes said that. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): The government just said 
that. 


Senator Perrault: I was reading from the Deschénes 
Report. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am asking if he is 
advancing that as a reason which has some relevance to 
resignations and non-resignations? Has he any facts which 
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would indicate that there was any likelihood of a confron- 
tation between the Executive and the Judiciary? 


Senator Perrault: Apparently, according to Mr. Justice 
Hugessen’s statement, this was Mr. Drury’s fear as one of 
the senior ministers and senior public servants of Canada. 
He held that fear and that concern. Apparently, he wanted 
to be helpful in the matter of making certain that the case 
was disposed of as fairly as possible in a manner which 
would avoid confrontation. 

Senator Smith (Colchester): That is exactly what terri- 
fies us. If a senior member of the government said that I 
did what Mr. Drury did in order to help avoid a confronta- 
tion between the Executive and the Judiciary, the people 
of this country, and certainly this Parliament, would be 
entitled to know what facts there were to support such a 
belief. 


Senator Perrault: I have made my statement. If the 
honourable senator wishes to have a debate, he knows how 
to proceed. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): And how to do it too. 


Senator Flynn: More and more you are beginning to 
look like your predecessor. 


Senator Buckwold: That is a compliment. 
Senator Flynn: Maybe for him it is. 


QUARANTINE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 
Senator McGrand moved third reading of Bill S-31, to 
amend the Quarantine Act. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


TEMPORARY IMMIGRATION SECURITY BILL 
THIRD READING 
Senator Langlois moved third reading of Bill C-85, 
respecting immigration security. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
MOTION FOR THIRD READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Langlois moved third reading of Bill C-71, to 
amend the Criminal Code and to make related amend- 
ments to the Crown Liability Act, the Immigration Act and 
the Parole Act. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, there are 
some comments I should like to make about this bill, if I 
may have your patience and indulgence for a short time. I 
would draw your attention at this moment to clause 9 of 
the bill which reads as follows: 


Section 171 of the said Act— 
That is, of the Criminal Code. 
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—is amended by adding thereto the following 
subsection: 


(2) In the absence of other evidence, or by way of 
corroboration of other evidence, a summary conviction 
court may infer from the evidence of a peace officer 
relating to the conduct of a person or persons, whether 
ascertained or not, that a disturbance described in 
paragraph (1)(a) or (d) was caused or occurred. 


In a moment I propose to move that this clause be deleted. 
However, there are some remarks I should like to make 
about it before doing that. 

I should like especially to draw your attention to the fact 
that this amendment purports to give the right to a court 
or a judge in a summary conviction case to infer from the 
evidence of a peace officer relating to the conduct of a 
person or persons, whether ascertained or not, that a dis- 
turbance has occurred. I submit to you with considerable 
vigour that that is merely a repetition of what the law is. 
There is no reason why the evidence of a peace officer 
should bear any more weight in a court than the evidence 
of any other credible witness. Any judge hearing the evi- 
dence of the police officer may draw from it whatever 
inferences it merits, and there can be no need, nor, indeed, 
justification, for inserting in the Criminal Code of Cana- 
da—a most solemn document affecting Canadians every- 
where—a useless provision of this sort. 


@ (2040) 


Perhaps in considering whether this sort of thing should 
be countenanced or not, it is desirable to consider for a 
minute or two the reasons upon which it is said that this 
amendment is advanced as a proper one for Parliament to 
accept. I believe it is proper for me at this stage to refer to 
what has taken place in committee. 


Senator Grosart: It is. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): If it is not proper, no doubt 
some honourable senator will draw my attention to the 
fact that I am wrong to do so. 


Senator Grosart: It is proper. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): When inquiry was made in 
the committee as to why this apparently useless—and I 
believe not only apparently but completely useless—provi- 
sion was to be inserted in this solemn document, the 
Criminal Code, it was said that the Crown prosecutor—I 
think the term used was the city prosecutor—in the city of 
Vancouver had reported that he found it difficult to get 
convictions against people who were charged with creating 
a disturbance. In support of this allegation, which inciden- 
tally was made three years ago, and only now is bearing 
fruit—pretty empty fruit, too, I think—by way of justifica- 
tion, a case in the Supreme Court of British Columbia was 
produced. That case is entitled In the Matter of Irene Eyre 
and a Stated Case pursuant to Section 762 of the Criminal 
Code of Canada, and In the Matter of Her Majesty the Queen 
vs. Irene Eyre. 

In this case a trial was held before a magistrate, and the 
accused was convicted. At the request of counsel for the 
accused, a case was stated for the consideration of a judge 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. As I am sure all 
honourable senators know, a stated case is simply a case in 
which the magistrate who has made his decision one way 

[Senator Smith (Colchester).] 
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or the other is requested to report to a higher court the 
facts which he found in the case, and the way in which he 
applied the law to the facts, and then the superior court is 
asked whether or not the magistrate made a mistake. 


The charge upon which the appellant, who was a young 
woman, was found guilty was that in the city of Vancouver 
on a certain date she did unlawfully cause a disturbance in 
a public place by shouting and using obscene language. I 
have not used all of the words of the charge, but that is the 
gist of it. The judge on appeal said: 


The real issue is as to whether or not it was estab- 
lished that a disturbance was caused. It is inherent in 
the conviction of the accused that the learned Provin- 
cial Court Judge did determine that a disturbance had 
been caused; otherwise there could have been no 
conviction. 


Then the judge on appeal goes on to state the various 
facts which were stated by the convicting magistrate for 
the consideration of the higher court. I shall not attempt to 
read all of them, but I will try not to omit anything which 
is of real importance to the question under consideration. 


The first three paragraphs in the stated case dealing 
with the facts said that on the 23rd day of June, 1972—and 
I said three years ago; it is four years ago, obviously—on 
the 23rd day of June, 1972, members of the Vancouver City 
Police Force attended at a certain place, and the attention 
of two of the officers was drawn to the accused. In front of 
the premises—apparently a private dwelling house, 
although I am not sure about that—the police found a large 
party of young people assembled on the front lawn, being 
about 50 in number, and they also found several other 
police officers. The facts stated that a certain corporal saw 
the accused lady with approximately five other people and 
asked her to leave the area, saying that if she did not she 
would be charged. He said this approximately three times, 
but the accused, accompanying her refusal with some very 
obscene language, refused to go. There was no evidence 
that anybody but the policeman heard the language. The 
attention of the particular corporal was drawn away from 
the accused person while he witnessed the arrest of 
another accused person by other police officers. The next 
he saw of the accused was when she was being assisted 
into the police wagon. 


I come now to one of the fundamental paragraphs of the 
stated case, and I should like to read it precisely: 


(g) that Corporal Reynolds found that her words 
were shouted loudly and that there were eight (8) 
citizens standing on the north west corner of Fraser 
and 59th Street, people were looking out of their win- 
dows and on a house immediately to the south of the 
place in question there was a woman standing on her 
front porch and in the 7400 Block of Fraser Street 
there were people standing on their balconies. 

With respect to paragraph (g), which I have just read, 
and the other paragraphs to which I referred, which pur- 
ported to state the facts, the learned judge on appeal states: 

On those facts all that has been established is that 
the appellant said to Corporal Reynolds the words 
indicated above. 

In other words, the obscene words. And as for paragraph 
(g) specifically, the appeal court judge states: 
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—the statement there is most unhappily worded 
because it was not for Corporal Reynolds to find that 
her words were shouted loudly. If he swore that her 
words were shouted loudly and that there were eight 
citizens standing on the northwest corner of Fraser 
and 59th Street, it was for the learned Provincial 
Court Judge to determine if indeed those facts were 
established and that a disturbance was thus created. 


But the appeal court judge says: 


All that was established is that the appellant spoke 
abusive words to Corporal Reynolds. 


There is a good deal more to the case than that, but that 
is the gist of it. It was up to the Crown to prove by 
evidence of policemen or otherwise that there was a dis- 
turbance caused by the accused person. All that the trial 
magistrate could say was that Corporal Reynolds found 
that her words were shouted loudly and that there were 
eight citizens standing on the corner, and so on. The appeal 
court judge quite properly draws attention to the fact that 
the magistrate did not find that the officer swore that this 
was the case, or that there was evidence before the magis- 
trate on which he could find that that was the case. 


In the copy of the decision which I have, these are the 
words used by the judge: 
There was no finding that the appellant was a 
member of the party or that she contributed to a 
disturbance created by the party. 


Honourable senators, there are a number of other cases 
referred to in that case, but please do not be afraid that I 
will weary you by reading all of them. However, there are 
one or two references I should like to make, because these 
other cases referred to in this particular case were adduced 
in argument in support of the necessity for such an amend- 
ment as we have in this bill. One of those cases is an 
Alberta case which took piace before a district court judge 
named Beaumont. The case was Regina vs. Youngren. It 
was a short decision, and I will read most of it: 

@ (2050) 


I am of opinion that no disturbance was created by the 
appellant who spoke rudely and harshly to the police 
officer. Admittedly, some police officers have very 
tender feelings, but I cannot agree that to hurt those 
tender feelings ipso facto creates a disturbance contra 
the Criminal Code... 

I think that really goes to the heart of the matter in that 
first case. What happened was that words were spoken 
which were offensive. Undoubtedly they were offensive. I 
would hate to have them spoken to me; but the fact that 
the court did not find that those words constituted a 
disturbance in the light of the manner in which they were 
spoken or in the circumstances in which they were spoken, 
I submit, is not a reason why the Criminal Code should be 
amended so as to make it easier for persons in those 
circumstances to be convicted. What is even worse, I sug- 
gest, is that this amendment does not do it anyway, as I 
said when I began. 

Here is another case. This is the case of Regina vs. 
Goddard. It is one of those referred to in support of this 
alleged need for amendment. It is a case in Ontario. Here 
again there was an appeal from a conviction for creating a 
disturbance. The appeal was allowed and the conviction 


quashed. I am looking at the moment at the headnote. I 
will not weary you with the rest of the case, because I 
think the headnote states the nub of the whole matter. The 
headnote says, in part: 


The disturbance must be a public disturbance and all 
ingredients of the offence refer to activities in public. 
An emotional disturbance as a result of someone else’s 
disorderly conduct is not sufficient. 


I should like to refer to still another case which has been 
mentioned and which is really an illustration of how the 
eminent lawyers who adorn the bench in Saskatchewan 
can make a serious question amusing and interesting and 
still come to the proper conclusion. This is the case of Poole 
vs. Tomlinson. The question here again is one of creating a 
disturbance in a public place by shouting, under a local 
bylaw. The headnote says that before a person can be 
found guilty of creating a disturbance by shouting in a 
public place, facts other than the shouting must be proved 
from which the court can conclude that there was a 
disturbance. 


The learned judge deals with the facts this way: 


On October 31, 1956, some 50 young citizens of Prince 
Albert gathered on the street in front of the police 
station there and shouted “We want Morgan.” This 
choral effort evidently irritated some unappreciative 
functionary within that institution—or disturbed his 
rest—for the appellant was forthwith arrested and 
hustled within. In due course he was charged “that he 
did create a disturbance in a public place within the 
city of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, by shouting, con- 
trary to the bylaws of the city of Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan.” Whether the appellant was selected from 
out the throng because of the unmusical qualities of 
his voice or because he did not retire with sufficient 
alacrity does not appear. Neither does it appear who 
the mysterious Morgan was or whether he was being 
hailed as a Caesar or sought as a tyrant. 


In due course the case came on for hearing before 
the learned magistrate. No evidence whatsoever was 
offered, the prosecution and defence having agreed on 
the following facts: 


“(1) That at the time of the alleged offence at least 
fifty (50) or more persons were collected on the street 
in front of the police station in Prince Albert, Sask. 


“(2) The accused, together with fifty (50) or more 
others, was yelling: ‘We want Morgan.’ 


“(3) That the accused was then arrested.” 


That was the evidence before the court, or rather that was 
what the court had to consider. There was in fact no 
evidence. The judge on appeal said: 


With quaint Hibernian logic, counsel for the 
respondent [The Crown] seriously and strenuously 
urged that in all such cases as the present someone 
must have been disturbed otherwise the accused would 
not have been charged. 


Please note that. This was seriously put forward as an 
argument. It was urged that the accused must have been 
guilty or he would not have been charged. 


The judge goes on: 
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Unfortunately, it is not that simple. What of the voice 
crying in the wilderness or the supplications of the 
righteous shouting “Hallelujah?” The question of 
whether or not a disturbance resulted from the act of 
an accused does not depend on its impact on any 
particular person. He might be a crank. What is music 
to one may be a nightmare to another. It must first be 
established that what was said or done could reason- 
ably cause a disturbance in the circumstances and, 
further, that it did. That is a matter for the court to 
decide. It is not proper to assume the result from the 
bare act itself. There must be some evidence from 
which the court could reach a conclusion of fact or 
draw the necessary inference that a disturbance had 
resulted. The gist of the offence is the disturbance. 


From the scant facts before the learned magistrate 
the accused and his fellow choristers may have been 
airing their cultural needs and if that be the case it 
would seem a shame to stifle their melody. For as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was moved to lament: 


“Few can touch the magic strings 
And noisy fame is glad to win them, 
Alas for those who never sing 

But die with all that music in them.” 


On the facts agreed upon and submitted, these ques- 
tions must be answered in the negative. 


Those are the kinds of cases which the Crown did not 
win, and which are advanced as proof of the necessity for 
this amendment. I submit, honourable senators, that there 
is not the slightest justification in these cases for amend- 
ing the Criminal Code. All these cases do is say that the 
Crown must prove its case by proper evidence. 


The Criminal Code is a serious matter. It governs the 
public conduct, and the private conduct too, for that 
matter, in many respects, of persons as between them- 
selves, as against the public, and as related to the Sove- 
reign’s peace. The Criminal Code surely is not to be trifled 
with, and Parliament is not to be asked to lend its author- 
ity and devote its time to remedying this kind of improper, 
unnecessary and trifling sort of amendment. 


While I readily agree that this can do no harm, because it 
does not change the law and does not give the court any 
more powers than it now has, it is time that Parliament 
said to the people who are charged with administering the 
laws of our land, and in particular the criminal laws of our 
land, that they are expected to do their work if they are to 
get convictions, and that the courts are duty bound to 
ensure that the evidence produced before them by the 
prosecution is sufficient to warrant a conviction. 


There is one matter that I omitted and which I should 
place before the Senate now. 


In the committee it was said that after objection was 
first raised to this amendment, telegrams were sent to all 
the attorneys general of Canada asking whether they were 
in favour of the amendment. To nobody’s surprise, I am 
sure, telegrams came back saying that it was a good 
amendment. Nobody, however, asked any association of 
defence lawyers; nobody asked the Canadian Bar Associa- 
tion or indeed, any bar association in Canada, whether 


(Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


they thought it was a good amendment. They might very 
well have got a different answer if that had been done. 


It was also said, and I must disclose this fact as well, that 
the commission on uniformity of legislation in Canada, a 
body which meets two or three times a year, had con- 
sidered this request from the city prosecutor of Vancouver 
and had concurred in it. The request was brought up at 
either a meeting of a subcommittee or before the whole 
commission on the uniformity of legislation, and when the 
attorneys general were asked if they thought it was a good 
thing they said yes. I ask you to remember, however, that 
nobody asked anyone who was concerned with the other 
side of the coin. 
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Nobody has been able to explain to us, or perhaps I had 
better put it that nobody has been able to explain to my 
satisfaction, what improvement this makes in the law or 
why the Criminal Code should be cluttered up with useless 
changes or, indeed, why the time of this Parliament should 
betaken up with such meritless propositions. 

Consequently, honourable senators, if it is in order, I 
move that this bill be not now read the third time but that 
clause 9 be deleted and the subsequent clauses renumbered 
accordingly. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Langlois, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Perrault, that this bill as amended be now 
read the third time. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Smith (Colchester), seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Haig, that the bill be not now read the third time as 
amended but that it be further amended as follows: 


Delete clause 9 and renumber the following clauses 
accordingly. 
Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I do not 
wish to take the time of the house but I would like to 
endeavour to give an explanation of this amendment. As 
you will no doubt have noted, Senator Smith, when intro- 
ducing his amendment, said that we are not changing the 
law. But he still takes very strong opposition to the bill, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are not changing the law. 
And all the amendment says is that “a judge may 
infer...” There is really no obligation on the judge to 
change the present position when it comes to weighing any 
evidence adduced before him. But he “may infer’”—and 
that is all the amendment says. This is based on the fact— 
and this point has been made before us in committee—that 
in the past judges have refused to consider the evidence 
given by police officers alone, with no corroboration from 
members of the public outside the police force, and in this 
connection we have had reference by the honourable sena- 
tor to the case in Vancouver and to other cases. 


When this amendment was suggested, and it is true that 
it was suggested by the prosecutor for the city of Vancou- 
ver, the attorneys general of Canada were consulted and 
they were all in agreement that this amendment should be 
brought about. In addition, the Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniformity of Law were also consulted and they 
also agreed that such an amendment should be made. So 
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we are faced with this situation today: we have the recom- 
mendations of the law enforcement officers of the land, 
namely, the attorneys general of Canada, and the Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniformity of Law in Canada 
who have all recommended that the change should be 
made. Yet the honourable senator says after that, ‘““Why are 
we doing that?” Yet there is nothing at all new in the 
amendment; we are not changing the law and we are not 
changing the present situation in which judges are placed 
when they have to weigh the evidence adduced before 
them. So, why the hue and cry about this amendment if we 
are not changing anything? Then the honourable senator 
says that we are adding something cumbersome, that we 
are adding something to our Criminal Code which means 
nothing. If we are adding nothing—and that is possibly an 
opinion which I am ready to accept—if we are making no 
change, then why this hue and cry about it? 

There is no obligation on a judge to act differently from 
the way he has been acting in the past. Judges will still 
have to weigh the evidence as it is presented to them. 


We were also told in committee that police officers had 
very great difficulty in getting people, not those participat- 
ing in the disturbance but principally those who were 
complaining about it, to come forward and make them- 
selves known and testify against those brought before the 
court on this charge. It is for this reason that the attorney 
general and others have come to the conclusion that it is 
about time we reminded the courts that they should infer 
or take into consideration in weighing the evidence the 
fact that there is evidence put forward by the law-enforce- 
ment agencies of this land. I see nothing wrong in doing 
this. We are not in any way—and I know I am repeating 
this—obliging the judge to take this into consideration but 
we simply say that he may infer from such evidence that a 
disturbance was caused by so and so. 


Again, I think we should accept the recommendations 
made to the Department of Justice by the attorneys gener- 
al of Canada and the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniformity of Law in Canada, and I think this is sufficient 
ground and reason for supporting this amendment. 


Senator Flynn: Are you speaking now of the amendment 
proposed by Senator Smith? 


Senator Langlois: The amendment proposed in the 
legislation. 


Senator Flynn: I thought you were supporting the 
amendment proposed by Senator Smith. 


Senator Langlois: You are very slow tonight, my friend. 
Senator Flynn: I am quicker than usual. 


Hon. John Morrow Godfrey: Honourable senators, I was 
a member of the committee considering this question and I 
got into an argument with Senator Smith during the hear- 
ings on this particular section. I used the same arguments 
used this evening by Senator Langlois. At that time I 
disagreed with Senator Smith 100 per cent. 

The matter was brought up again the following day, and 
at that point the officials from the Department of Justice 
produced the first case to which Senator Smith referred 
tonight, and to say that I was astounded is to put it mildly, 
because that case did not support the statements made to 
the committee by the officials from the Department of 
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Justice upon which I had made the arguments similar to 
those made by Senator Langlois. I remember leaving the 
committee room that day and saying to Senator Smith, and 
admitting it, that I was more gullible than he because I had 
been prepared to accept these statements from the offi- 
cials. Then, when they produced the case, that case just did 
not back up what they had said. I can only presume that 
the attorneys general and the commissioners were also as 
gullible as I was before I examined the case relied upon by 
the officials. I can also only presume that the attorneys 
general and the commissioners did not actually examine 
that case. I could not be at the committee meeting where 
the decision on this section was made because I had to 
attend another committee meeting, but I must say I was 
absolutely astounded to find out that the section had not 
been struck out. As far as I am concerned I support the 
position of Senator Smith. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, if a non- 
lawyer may be permitted to intervene in this technical 
discussion, I must say that I was rather horrified to hear 
the view of this matter put forward by Senator Smith 
(Colchester). I was not horrified by what he said, but 
horrified by the facts that he related to us. I was particu- 
larly horrified by that quotation from the Saskatchewan 
case in which the argument was made by counsel that the 
accused must have been guilty or he would not have been 
charged. That reminded me of a story told me many years 
ago by R. L. Calder, the former Crown prosecutor in 
Montreal, who said it was the habit of the late Judge 
Sicotte, when an accused was brought before him and 
pleaded not guilty, to look down at him over his glasses, 
shake his head and say: “If you were not guilty you would 
not be here.” I think this is the same sort of attitude. What 
worries me about this is that, however little it may in fact 
change the strict law, it seems to me that the insertion of 
this provision in the bill is a sort of guideline or hint to the 
judge. It does not advise him to take this view, but it does 
strongly suggest to him, to my mind, that he should place a 
very strong emphasis upon the evidence of the police 
officer in question. This seems to me, if we are considering 
the interests of the accused, which I think we ought to, like 
something that would lead to a miscarriage of justice. The 
reports read by Senator Smith of the judgments in these 
cases seem to be very sound and well-based. I feel very 
uneasy about this suggestion to the judges that they 
should take special account of, and lay special weight 
upon, the evidence of a peace officer in such matters. 
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Hon. Jacques Flynn: I do not know if the amendment 
proposed in the motion of Senator Smith will carry. I hope 
that it will, but if it does not, at least it should serve as a 
warning to the Department of Justice not to introduce 
amendments to the Criminal Code of this type just on the 
basis of one recommendation in an endeavour to satisfy 
someone in Vancouver who complains that he has difficul- 
ty in obtaining a conviction under a certain section of the 
Criminal Code when he could obtain one if he knew 
enough to lay the charge under another section. 


My second point is that a fault with this amendment is 
that if it is to be really useful it has to be inserted after 


every section of the Criminal Code defining an offence. 


The same reasoning applies to every other offence in the 
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Criminal Code, because any constable may give evidence 
with respect to any offence under the code. 


Finally, in my opinion it is wrong, as was mentioned by 
Senator Forsey, to single out the evidence of a constable as 
against that of any other person. 


I hope that the Senate will support the amendment 
proposed by Senator Smith. It would certainly constitute a 
good warning to the Department of Justice. In any event, 
the record will show that at least we were not sufficiently 
blind as not to recognize the silliness of the proposed 
amendment. 


Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators, as a member 
of the committee, I also raised this point at some length 
with the officials of the Department of Justice. It is the 
type of provision which I consider to be highly unneces- 
sary and, in fact, quite dangerous. I objected to it then on 
principle, and I must say that I still object to its thrust. In 
my opinion, it is highly unnecessary. I might go even 
further than Senator Smith and say that I think it changes 
the law, in that it means that there is less emphasis or onus 
on the police officer to prove the fact that a disturbance 
took place. Therefore, I believe that this is the type of 
amendment that simply should not be included in this 
legislation. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I was a 
member of the committee which took the opposite view. In 
my opinion, it is very important that we have this type of 
amendment—not that of Senator Smith but the amend- 
ment to the Criminal Code. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): You encouraged me for a 
moment. 


Senator Buckwold: You need a little encouragement on 
occasion, Senator Smith. 


Senator Langlois: That is wishful thinking. 


Senator Buckwold: I speak with some experience of 
many years as chairman of the police commission in a 
medium-sized city in which disturbances by hooligans, 
young thugs and people hanging around created some very 
significant problems in the community. The individuals 
charged in connection with those disturbances were usual- 
ly not convicted because of lack of evidence. It got to the 
point that the police really did not want to lay charges, and 
in many cases the community was outraged, asking why 
the police force did not do something about the situation. 
Honourable senators, if you are really interested in law 
and order in our society and concerned about the fact that 
there is developing a disregard for the laws of this country 
on the part of many, you must start correcting the situa- 
tion which this particular amendment to the Criminal 
Code is intended to correct. 


Senator Flynn: No, it will not succeed. 


Senator Buckwold: It will succeed in the sense that at 
least the police officer will have some encouragement to 
lay a charge, and the judge then will be able to determine 
whether the evidence is there. I say to honourable senators, 
when we consider society as it is developing today, that 
one of the real basic problems that has been created will be 
corrected by this amendment. 


Senator Flynn: No such thing. 
[Senator Flynn.] 
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Senator Buckwold: And it will lead, in my opinion, to 
significant improvement in the attitude of the public and 
the attitude of those who create disturbances and, perhaps 
more important, it will be of encouragement to police 
officers to do their duty. I certainly hope that Senator 
Smith’s amendment is not carried. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Would the honourable 
senator permit a question arising out of his comments? I 
notice that he said words to the effect that the persons he 
had in mind could not be convicted because there was not 
sufficient evidence. Does he really believe that people 
should be convicted without sufficient evidence? 


Senator Buckwold: I do not think that is really a fair 
question. 


Senator Flynn: It is a good question. 


Senator Buckwold: Certainly, I do not believe that an 
accused should be convicted on insufficient evidence, but 
surely it should be possible to have a police officer give 
evidence that would be considered by the judge, something 
that has not been done— 


Senator Grosart: No, no. 


Senator Buckwold: That has not been the case up to the 
present time in many instances. My honourable opponents 
find this very amusing; it is one of the funny things that 
have been said, but that is the way the law reads, the way 
it has been interpreted, and that is why the attorneys 
general of all provinces, without any exception, have sup- 
ported this type of improvement to the Criminal Code. 


Senator Flynn: Encouragement to the police officers, 
you say. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: I am amazed at the statement we 
have just heard, which does not seem to have very much to 
do with the stated effect of this amendment. I do not 
believe anyone has said that the purpose of the amendment 
before us is to encourage police officers to lay charges. This 
is a completely new concept, and one that I had not heard 
before in all the discussions, including those in committee, 
which I have read. I am disturbed, however, by what I have 
heard. Although I am not a lawyer, it seems to me that the 
intention here is to give greater credence in this particular 
case to the evidence of one citizen as against the evidence 
that might be given by another citizen. In other words, the 
intention appears to be to have the effect of giving greater 
credibility to the evidence of a police officer as against the 
evidence—perhaps contra evidence—of just as good and 
just as worthy a lay citizen. I would ask the sponsor of the 
bill if that is the intent? I cannot ask him to interpret the 
proposition, but I can ask him, as sponsor of the bill, if it is 
the intention to give greater weight to the evidence of the 
police officer as against that of another citizen? 


@ (2120) 
Senator Flynn: In this particular case. 


Senator Grosart: In this particular case—in the case of a 
disturbance. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, my answer to 
that question is in the negative, because, as Senator Smith 
has said, we are not changing anything in the law. 


Senator Flynn: Then why? 
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Senator Langlois: Why? Because we have been asked to 
do so by the attorneys general of Canada. The attorneys 
general were consulted and they made representations to 
the Department of Justice. In my opinion, whenever such 
representations are made they should be listened to and 
taken into consideration. At any rate, the judges are left 
with the discretion to weigh the evidence as it is placed 
before them. It is not a question of weighing the evidence 
of a police officer against the evidence of another witness. 
It is in cases where there is no corroboration of the evi- 
dence of the police officer that the judge may infer that an 
offence was committed by the person who is brought 
before the court. The judge is left with the sole discretion, 
on the weight of the evidence, one way or the other. There 
is no change in that respect. 


Senator Grosart: If, as the learned sponsor of the bill 
says, the effect is not to give greater credence to the 
evidence of the police officer, then what is it intended to 
do? What is the purpose of it? 


Senator Langlois: I have already replied to that. The 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition did not listen to what I 
said. The only consequence of this amendment is that 
judges who have been reluctant, or who have refused, to 
take into consideration the uncorroborated evidence of 
police officers are reminded that they may infer from the 
evidence that an offence has been committed. Our informa- 
tion is that complainants are ready to file complaints about 
disturbances, but are reluctant to come forward and testify 
because they are afraid of those youngsters who are prone 
to create disturbances. 

The only result of this amendment is that from now on a 
judge may—and I emphasize the word “may”—infer from 
the evidence of the police officer that a disturbance has 
been caused. If the judge does not believe the police officer 
and has reason to doubt his word, in his weighing of the 
evidence he is free at any time to put it aside. 


Senator Grosart: I am grateful to the Deputy Leader of 
the Government, because I think I am now getting closer 
to an answer to my question. I believe he has said that the 
intent is to remind the judge of the law of evidence. Is that 
correct? 


Senator Langlois: That is not what I said. The Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition did not understand what I said. 
He can read it tomorrow, when he may better understand 
it. 

Senator Smith (Colchester): May I ask the Deputy 
Leader of the Government a question arising out of his 
earlier reply to Senator Grosart? As I understood him, he 
was making the argument that since the Attorney General 
of Canada wanted this change, therefore we had to agree to 
it. 

Senator Langlois: I said that we should listen to the 
attorneys general of Canada. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Is he really advocating the 
position that because the Attorney General of Canada 
asked Parliament to do something, we must accept his 
wish? 

Senator Langlois: Would the honourable senator repeat 
his question? Someone was speaking to me and I did not 
hear the question. 
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Senator Smith (Colchester): I will repeat my question. I 
thought I understood the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment to say, in an earlier answer to Senator Grosart, 
something to the effect that the Attorney General of 
Canada wanted this amendment and consequently we 
should accept it. I asked the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment whether he meant to put forward the proposition 
that if the Attorney General of Canada wanted Parliament 
to do something, we should accept his wish and do it. 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend used to be the 
Attorney General of a province, Minister of Justice, or 
something very close to it. I would reply to his question by 
asking what he would have thought if, after having made a 
recommendation to the Minister of Justice in the federal 
government, he had been totally ignored? 


Senator Flynn: By Parliament? 


Senator Langlois: No, by the government, which is 
proposing the present amendment. I said the government 
had a duty to consider it. I did not say that the government 
had to accept it. I said that consideration should be given 
to a recommendation unanimously passed by the attorneys 
general of Canada, and supported by the Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniformity of Law in Canada. I would 
not like to be in the position of a Minister of Justice who 
puts aside a recommendation of that kind. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I shall be glad to reply to 
the question of the Deputy Leader of the Government. 
When those kinds of propositions were put to me, I did my 
best to see that they were backed up by good sound reason 
and good sound law. Obviously, no one did that in this 
case. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT TO AMENDMENT 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: I have listened with 
interest, as I am sure have all honourable senators, to this 
argument. I am a little disturbed that we have here, on 
both sides of the house, some very eminent lawyers, some 
of the best legal minds in Canada, who are in dispute on 
this matter. 


Senator Flynn: No. 
Senator Langlois: Lawyers are trained to disagree. 


Senator Rowe: As I listened to the debate, I found 
myself utterly confused. I-have heard eminent lawyers, 
such as the Deputy Leader of the Government, make one 
statement, and another of our colleagues make another. If 
it is in order, Madam Speaker, I would like to move an 
amendment to the amendment. 


I move, seconded by Senator Norrie, that the motion in 
amendment be not now adopted but that the bill be 
referred back to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs for further consideration. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Langlois, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Perrault, that this bill as amended be now 
read the third time. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Smith (Colchester), seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Haig, that the bill be not now read the third time as 
amended but that it be further amended as follows: 
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Delete clause 9 and renumber the following clauses 
accordingly. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Rowe, seconded by the Honourable Senator Norrie, that 
the motion in amendment of the Honourable Senator 
Smith (Colchester), seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Haig, be not now adopted but that the bill be referred back 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs for further consideration. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment to the amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
in favour of the motion in amendment to the amendment 
say “yea”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
who are against, please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. ° 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “nays” have 
it. 
And more than two honourable senators having risen. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 
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Motion in amendment of Senator Rowe negatived on the 
following division: 


YEAS 

THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 
Bélisle Macdonald 
Blois Neiman 
Flynn Norrie 
Forsey Rowe 
Godfrey Smith (Colchester) 
Grosart Yuzyk—13. 
Lang 

NAYS 

THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 

Austin Basha 


[The Hon. the Speaker.] 
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Barrow Bonnell 
Bourget Langlois 
Buckwold Lefrancois 
Carter Lucier 

Cook McElman 
Cottreau MclIlraith 
Denis Molson 
Goldenberg Perrault 
Lafond Stanbury—21. 
Laird 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment to the amendment lost. 


Senator Flynn: Never lost so well. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 

Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 

Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
in favour of the motion in amendment please say “yea’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
who are against the motion in amendment please say 
“nay”? 

Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “nays” have 
it. I declare the motion in amendment lost. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate on the motion for 
third reading of the bill, as amended, adjourned. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Lang, for second reading of the Bill C-58, intituled: 
“An Act to amend the Income Tax Act”.—(Honourable 
Senator Laird). 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, having taken a 
quick unofficial count, I find that if there is to be any more 
business done in this house tonight, I am going to be very 
unpopular, so I ask that this order stand. 

Order stands. 
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VISIT OF MEXICAN PARLIAMENTARY 
DELEGATION TO CANADA 


DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Inquiry of Senator Flynn: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
visit of a Mexican Parliamentary delegation to Canada 
from 3rd to 11th February, 1976. 
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Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I said the other The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
night that I did not intend to speak since I was given _ senators? 
permission to have the joint communiqué of the two dele- Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
gations, Mexican and Canadian, printed as an appendix to The Hon. the Speaker: As no honourable senator wishes 


Hansard of last Thursday. If no one else wishes to speak, to speak on this inquiry, the inquiry is considered as 
Your Honour can declare that the debate has been having been debated. 
concluded. The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, March 17, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 
TRIBUTES TO ST. PATRICK AND THE IRISH PEOPLE 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, before the Orders 
are called, may I have leave of the Senate to call attention 
to the fact that this is the seventeenth of March. 


Senator Perrault: At least you know the date, anyway. 


Senator Grosart: This is the day of the patron saint of 
all Ireland, who brought the enlightenment of the western 
world first, of course, to Scotland, where it was not under- 
stood, and then to England, where it was not appreciated 
and was rejected. I say this as a Protestant Irishman, of 
course. 

My excuse for rising at this time is that as far as I know 
there are only two members of the Canadian Parliament 
who were born in Ireland. One, of course, is our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Andy Thompson, who was born 
in Ulster, although I am not quite sure whether that quali- 
fies him. I am the other, having been born many years ago, 
of course, in the city of Dublin, of which the poet said: 


Och, Dublin City, there is no doubtin’, 
Bates every city upon the say; 

For ’tis the capital of the finest nation, 
Wid charmin’ pisintry on a fruitful sod, 
Fightin’ like divils for conciliation, 

An’ hatin’ each other for the love of God. 


That was written in 1826, and is recorded by Lady 
Morgan in her memoirs. The indication is, as we all know, 
that there has not been much change in the basic nature of 
those of us who were born in Ireland and claim Irish blood 
in our veins. 


Having said that, honourable senators, I am sure you 
will all be interested to know that there is one whom we 
would all wish to be with us on this day and I refer, of 
course, to Senator Michael Grattan O’Leary. Unfortunately 
he is not with us; in fact he is very ill. But he has asked me 
to bring to his colleagues here his greetings on this particu- 
lar day when he would so much love to be with us. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is not possible 
for me to match the “blood eloquence” of Senator Grosart 
on this auspicious occasion. All of us have appreciated his 
remarks. Ireland, of course, is known as the land of saints 
and scholars, and certainly in Canada the Irish are also 
known as the race of politicians. Canadians of Irish 
descent have made a remarkable and proportionately 
higher contribution to the political life of this country than 
many other people. I cannot claim to have any Irish blood, 


but my good wife has some. But on behalf of all those of 
Irish descent on the government side, and those govern- 
ment supporters who today wish they were of Irish 
descent, may I join the honourable senator in the senti- 
ments which he has expressed in observing this very great 
occasion. May I, as well, thank Senator Grosart for trans- 
mitting to all of us the greeting which he has received from 
Senator Grattan O’Leary. With that welcome message 
goes, in return, every good wish to Senator O’Leary from 
all of us. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on the operations of the Shipping Confer- 
ences Exemption Act for the year ended December 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 12 of the said Act, Chapter 39 
(1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Asselin be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Colchester) on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Belisle be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
O’Leary on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on the Restaurant of Parliament; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 

Motion agreed to. 


SESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—QUESTION AND 
ANSWER 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I put a ques- 
tion to the Leader of the Government? As we have not had 
a Throne Speech since September 30, 1974, would the 
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leader please tell us if the government has in fact aban- 
doned the practice of holding approximately one session of 
Parliament per annum? Also, has this government aban- 
doned the time-honoured tradition of periodically inform- 
ing Parliament and the Canadian people of its legislative 
program for the proximate and more remote future? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I wish to give 
the assurance that the government has not abandoned the 
traditional practice of introducing from time to time gener- 
al government plans and proposals in the form of a Speech 
from the Throne. The matter of the timing of the next 
Speech from the Throne is under consideration at all times. 


Senator Flynn: Is it because the government has not 
been able to arrange or define its direction? 


Senator Perrault: The government has never been 
afflicted by that problem, although the Opposition at times 
suffers from it. 


Senator Flynn: In my opinion the people of Canada have 
had a feeling that this is the case. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILROAD SERVICES IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on March 10 the 
Honourable Senator Duggan asked the following questions 
with respect to the Canadian National Railways: 


Will the leader please ascertain from the Ministry of 
Transport if the Canadian National Railways has 
sought, or is contemplating seeking, permission to 
increase CNR bus passenger fares in Newfoundland, 
and if so, to what extent? 


Is it correct to assume that the government will not 
favourably consider payment of any deficit incurred 
by bus passenger service in Newfoundland as it would 
do if the deficit were incurred by a passenger train 
service, as it does in all other parts of Canada? 


Did Canadian National Railways seek the advice 
and authority of the government prior to converting 
the passenger train service to a so-called passenger bus 
service and, if so, what advice did the government give 
Canadian National Railways, and also what authority 
in this respect? 

The information which has been received from the Min- 
istry of Transport is as follows: The CNR faced with 
rapidly declining patronage due to completion of the trans- 
Canada highway between Port aux Basques and St. John’s, 
applied to the Canadian Transport Commission in Septem- 
ber 1967 to upgrade its passenger service by substituting 
improved bus service for its rail service. Following public 
hearings which considered economic and service factors, 
the CN was granted permission to discontinue its rail 
passenger service for those points that could be better 
served by bus service on the trans-Canada highway as long 
as the requirement for passenger service continued. 


With respect to deficit payments for the bus service, a 
recent Supreme Court decision ruled that the Railway Act 
permitted subsidy payments for railways passenger equip- 
ment only and that the CN Roadcruiser service was ineli- 


gible. It also ruled that the provincial government had 
jurisdiction to approve bus fares. 


Accordingly, CN has applied recently to the province for 
permission to increase fares to offset rising costs as their 
fares have remained basically unchanged since inaugura- 
tion of the bus service. 


TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY—MAINTENANCE COST SUBSIDIES 
FOR NEWFOUNDLAND AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 
QUESTION 


Senator Bonnell: Would the Leader of the Government 
permit a supplementary question? Would he ascertain 
whether it is the intention of the Government of Canada to 
grant maintenance cost subsidies to the provinces of New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, where rail service 
has been discontinued, in order to help pay for the extra 
maintenance costs of the trans-Canada highway in those 
two provinces, where there is always heavy transport of 
freight in potatoes and other commodities over our roads? 
As such transportation is now causing destruction to our 
roads, the cost of road maintenance will be greater, and I 
believe the CNR, through the federal government, should 
pay a greater share of the upkeep and repair of those roads. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is very likely 
that an inquiry has already gone forward from the Premier 
of Prince Edward Island to the Government of Canada. 
However, I will take the question as notice and will 
endeavour to obtain the replies which have been requested. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate of the 
motion of Senator Langlois for third reading of Bill C-71, 
to amend the Criminal Code and to make related amend- 
ments to the Crown Liability Act, the Immigration Act and 
the Parole Act. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, following the 
very interesting debate last night on the amendment 
moved by Senator Smith (Colchester), I wish to deal now 
with section 75 of Bill C-71, which has been referred to by 
some as the Morgentaler amendment. 


My first concern is whether this appellation is still 
justified. Honourable senators will recall that the occasion 
for this amendment—I dare not say the cause—was the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada to uphold a 
decision of the Quebec Court of Appeal, where a verdict of 
guilty was substituted for a verdict of acquittal in an 
abortion case. It was the first time—and this was con- 
firmed in committee—that the Quebec Court of Appeal, or 
any other court of appeal in Canada, had used this provi- 
sion of the Criminal Code, which gives the right to an 
appeal court to substitute a verdict of guilty for a verdict 
of acquittal when there has been an error in law. 


I would point out that an error in law is an error made 
by the judge in instructing the jury, or in conducting the 
trial. If the facts are admitted—in other words, if it is quite 
obvious that the facts have proven the guilt of the accused, 
the ordering of a new trial would not normally bring any 
decision other than a verdict of guilty. 
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On the basis of this particular case, which provoked 
outcries from the defenders at all costs of the jury and 
from those who are of the opinion that abortion should be 
granted on demand, the Minister of Justice decided that 
we should remove from the courts of appeal—I use the 
word “courts,” because it includes both the last court of 
appeal in the provinces and the Supreme Court of Cana- 
da—the right to substitute a verdict of guilty for a verdict 
of acquittal when the facts are admitted and there is 
obvious guilt. It is for this reason that it has been referred 
to as the Morgentaler amendment. 


The amendment in question was originally proposed by 
the former Minister of Justice, the Honourable Otto Lang. 
He did not seem to have his heart in it, however, and that 
was probably one of the reasons behind the cabinet shuffle 
which saw Mr. Lang moved to Transport and Mr. Basford 
to Justice. 


@ (1420) 


There was a second appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada involving Morgentaler, and the decision in that 
case was handed down two days ago. That decision reject- 
ed the petition of the Attorney General of the Province of 
Quebec for leave to appeal a decision of the Quebec Court 
of Appeal, which had sustained the verdict of acquittal 
arrived at by the lower court. 


In the first Morgentaler case, the question was whether 
the accused could rely specifically on section 45 of the 
Criminal Code, which states that one must use reasonable 
care in performing a surgical operation. Other than in the 
first instance, where the judge said that such a defence 
should be considered, the courts were unanimous in the 
view that no one performing an abortion could rely on 
section 45. In the first case there was no factual defence of 
necessity. The Court of Appeal for the Province of Quebec, 
therefore, and the Supreme Court of Canada, did not 
decide whether the defence of necessity was available. 


In the second case there was evidence offered in connec- 
tion with a defence of necessity. Although the trial judge 
in the second case, in his instructions to the jury, suggest- 
ed that this defence was not available, a verdict of acquit- 
tal was rendered. The Quebec Court of Appeal said that the 
defence of necessity was available. The judge writing the 
note in the appeal court said that the defence of necessity 
would have been available in the first case if there had 
been any evidence. But I suggest to you that this was not 
the tenor of the first decision. Also, it was only an obiter 
dictum. There was no evidence offered in that regard in the 
first case. The matter of the defence of necessity was only 
raised in the course of argument. 


In any event, the Quebec Court of Appeal, in dealing 
with the second case, said that the defence of necessity is 
available, and the Supreme Court of Canada, in its deci- 
sion of two days ago, rejected the petition of the Attorney 
General of the Province of Quebec for leave to appeal that 
decision. Implicit in the Supreme Court of Canada decision 
is the fact that, insofar as an abortion is concerned, a 
doctor can offer the defence of necessity. In other words, if 
an individual can convince a doctor that she will become 
very depressed and suicidal if an abortion is not per- 
formed, the doctor would then be in a position to raise the 
defence of necessity. That is the result of the Supreme 
Court of Canada’s decision of two days ago. 


[Senator Flynn.] 


The amendments made to the abortion laws in 1969 
seemed to offer, if not a wide-open door, at least a half- 
open door to any medical doctor visited at his office by a 
patient saying, “I am completely depressed. I want to be 
aborted. You have to do it, otherwise I am going to kill 
myself, or I am going to become ill or insane.” That is a 
problem we have to deal with in other ways. 


The reason I put these facts before you, honourable 
senators, is to demonstrate the effects of the Morgentaler 
cases, No. 1 and No. 2. Incidentally, the Morgentaler case 
No. 1 is not yet completed because, as you know, a new 
trial has been ordered. What will result from this new trial 
is conjecture, but after the decision of the Supreme Court, 
we can easily guess. These cases are entirely irrelevant 
now. The amendment proposed in clause 75 of Bill C-71 
says that a court of appeal, which includes the Supreme 
Court of Canada, will not from now on be able to do 
anything but order a new trial if there is an error in law, 
when all the facts are admitted and the guilt of the accused 
is obvious and cannot be disputed. 


If this were the only problem, I do not think we would 
worry too much. However, the point I tried to make on 
second reading and in committee was that this occasion 
drew attention to a problem which is much more important 
than that of abortion, or of the decision in the Morgentaler 
case No. 1. Under the present law we are, as far as jurispru- 
dence is concerned, giving the last word to the jury, not 
only in matters of fact but also in matters of law. As I have 
said before, I have no objection to the jury’s having the 
last word in a matter of fact, but I have the strongest 
objection to a jury’s having the last word in a matter of 
law. 


The Minister of Justice appeared before the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs on 
March 10, last Wednesday. I asked the minister at that time 
to justify the amendment, the deletion of this power of a 
court of appeal to substitute a verdict of guilty for a 
verdict of acquittal. As you know, the appeal court has the 
right to change a verdict of guilty to a verdict of acquittal. 
The appeal court has the right to say that the jury was 
wrong in fact when it convicted this person, and proceed to 
acquit that person without even ordering a new trial. 
When I asked the minister why he would delete this power 
of the court, which has been used only once in 36 years, he 
quoted from Trial by Jury by Sir Patrick Devlin, as he then 
was, who became Lord Chief Justice of England. He 
quoted at length, but I do not think I am distorting the 
opinion of the Chief Justice by quoting only the last part 
of the quotation made by the Honourable Mr. Basford. Mr. 
Justice Devlin says, and I quote: 
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Wherever there is a trial by jury, the condemnation 
must be by a judgment which is both lawful and a 
judgment of the country. If his countrymen condemn a 
man and they exceed the law, he shall go free— 
That is what I said. If the jury is wrong, the court of appeal 
will correct the situation. 
—if the law condemns him and nevertheless his coun- 
trymen acquit, he shall go free. 
That is the end of the quotation of Sir Patrick Devlin. I am 
now quoting from the comments of the Honourable Mr. 
Basford: 
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That is the basis of the amendment as proposed. 


I wish you would accept that, and I repeat Mr. Basford’s 
statement: 


That is the basis of the amendment as proposed. 
And also Sir Patrick Devlin’s statement: 


If the law condemns him and nevertheless his country- 

men acquit, he shall go free. 
My first comment would be that if his countrymen acquit 
him, maybe; but a jury is not his countrymen. That might 
be the case in the old sense of the word, but it cannot be 
under present conditions. One jury is not representative of 
the whole population of Canada. I suggest to you that if a 
jury does that, then you will have one law ina given area 
of this country and another law somewhere else. You know 
that very well. 


I am not referring to the abortion case, I am thinking of 
something else at this time. However, even if you were to 
consider the opinions, as far as abortion is concerned, you 
would come to the same conclusion. Where there is a 
divergence of opinion among the public as to whether or 
not certain acts should be considered crimes, you may have 
a jury in one area condemning someone and in another 
area acquitting him for the same act. 


I ask you, is this fair? Are we going to accept the 
argument of the Minister of Justice when he says that this 
is the end of it, that his countrymen—12 of them, and 
sometimes only two of them, have a definite opinion 
among the group—will decide whether they will or will not 
apply the law? That is exactly what he says: 

If the law condemns him and nevertheless his country- 
men acquit, he shall go free. 


Are we to accept that this situation is proper today? 


Senator Croll: The judges do the same thing. Two differ- 
ent judges may give you two different verdicts, so what is 
the difference? 


Senator Flynn: There is the appeal court to correct that, 
whereas here we have no appeal court. This is the very 
point I am making. Senator Croll is helping me with my 
argument. 


Senator Croll: I am not trying to. 


Senator Flynn: No, I am sure you're not trying—not 
trying to understand, that is. But you can be trying. 

The appeal court may correct the error of a judge. But 
the appeal court may only correct an error in law and not 
one in fact made by a jury. What if somebody were to 
murder the Prime Minister today and say, “My defence is 
that I am rendering a service to the public,” and the jury 
says, “Yes, you are right”—- 


Senator Lamontagne: You have to find a jury for that. 


Senator Flynn: You would be surprised, or maybe you 
have a short memory. My friend Senator Lamontagne is 
not able to transpose the example I am giving to some 
other cases, but he should be able to do that. 

I say to honourable senators who respect and revere the 
jury system that the best way to destroy it is to give the 
jury the power to decide in matters of law as well as fact, 
to have the final word whether it is a question of fact or a 
question of law. That will surely end up destroying the 
jury. I suggest here that the minister, on the basis of this 
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simple argument that the jury should have the last word 
even in a matter of law, is moving in the wrong direction. I 
suggest to you that the problem is not confined to the 
unique occasion of this Morgentaler decision; it involves 
the whole jury system and the question of whether we are 
giving the jury too much power in matters of law. 


I have said before and I repeat again that I detest the 
idea that we should amend the Criminal Code on the basis 
of only one case. In this situation, as I have tried to explain 
to you before, the case has become irrelevant because of 
the decision handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Canada two days ago. It is no longer relevant. 


We are moving in the direction of giving more power to 
the jury in matters of law, whereas we should be making 
sure that the jury is limited and restricted in its purposes 
and jurisdiction to matters of fact. Obviously, this amend- 
ment has come about as a result of outcries in the popular 
press. When the Minister of Justice was asked why he 
made the amendment, he gave his reasons, and I have told 
you what they were, But it also appears that the govern- 
ment was influenced by these people who claimed that the 
jury system was in danger. In my opinion the system will 
be in real danger if the jury is given too much power, if it 
is not restricted to its proper role, which is the weighing of 
the facts only in a case. 


I will never accept the idea that a jury can change the 
law of the country. That is up to Parliament. Honourable 
senators who believe they have something to say in mat- 
ters of legislation must, I submit, accept my proposal that 
the last word should never be given to the jury in a matter 
of law. 


My argument, therefore, is that in this particular case, 
instead of reacting to the outcries of the most vociferous of 
those expressing opinions, the minister should have 
referred the whole question of the jury system to the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada. Mind you, there were 
numerous expressions of opinion in the press and else- 
where which were opposed to this amendment, but they 
were not listened to at all. I have many clippings indicat- 
ing that this amendment is taking us in the wrong 
direction. 


Senator Croll: Did the Law Reform Commission wish to 
have this matter sent to it? 


Senator Flynn: When I asked the minister why he did 
not send the matter to the commission, he answered, “It 
already has too much work to do and we don’t need it.” But 
in my opinion it should go to the commission, and that is 
my suggestion. As I say, other opinions have been 
expressed. Indeed, all the judges I have talked to— 


Senator Croll: Oh, you talked to judges, did you? 
Senator Perrault: Oh! Oh! 
Some Hon. Senators: Oh, Oh! 


Senator Flynn: I was really expecting that reaction. I 
am not naive enough to have supposed that there would 
not be such a reaction, but the difference is that I know 
when it is proper to talk to a judge and when it is improper 
to do so. I can speak to a judge about anything except a 
case which is pending before him. 


Senator Croll: This is pending, is it not? 
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Senator Flynn: No, a final decision of the Supreme 
Court has been handed down, and, in any event, I was not 
talking of the Morgentaler case at all. 


Senator Croll: Don’t get too serious. 


Senator Flynn: I am being serious, because, although 
occasionally I do not mind your trying to divert me, I do 
object to your trying to divert the attention of your col- 
leagues from the main point I am attempting to make now. 
I have talked to many judges who exercise their functions 
in the field of criminal law, and they all recognize that 
there is a problem, not connected with any case actually 
before them but with regard to cases that they have heard 
before. 

@ (1440) 


I want to make myself clear. I have not mentioned any 
specific case. I asked the Minister of Justice whether he 
had consulted the Judiciary, and he started out with the 
same kind of remark that you just made, Senator Croll, 
with the object, of course, of trying to divert attention 
from the subject; but this is one case where he could 
communicate with the judge. He should know that he can 
do that, and he should know when he may not do that. He 
should have consulted the Judiciary about this matter. 


The Judiciary are all concerned with this problem, 
because there have very often been cases where not all 12 
of the jury, but perhaps only two of them, have a personal 
opinion on a certain matter, and will not render a verdict 
of guilty, even though the facts are admitted. I suggest to 
you, honourable senators, that this problem is more impor- 
tant than the problem which gave rise to the amendment 
that was put by the Minister of Justice. 


I ask you, honourable senators: What should we do? I 
suggest to you that we should simply delete this clause of 
the bill. There is no technical problem with regard to that. 
The government side is always concerned with the prob- 
lem of making an amendment, and with what is going to 
happen in the other place as a result. Let me remind you 
that we have already made 13 amendments to the bill, and 
it has to go back there in any case, but if we were to delete 
this clause the other place would at least have to consider 
our views. If they do not like the amendment, they can 
resist it, but we will have brought to the attention of the 
public the fact that the Senate is not a slave to public 
opinion as we find it generally expressed in the popular 
media. I would say that those who favoured this amend- 
ment were more vociferous than the rest, but I suggest that 
they do not represent a majority. 


We should delete this clause, as I say, and have the 
Minister of Justice and the government refer this matter to 
the Law Reform Commission, which should study in depth 
the jury system as we know it, and compare today’s needs 
in this regard with the needs of 600 or 700 years ago, at the 
time of Magna Carta. At that time, of course, the jury was 
needed to protect the individual from abuse by the Execu- 
tive, which then controlled the Judiciary. This, however, is 
not the case today. Today, if there are occasional interven- 
tions they are considered breaches of ethics and the matter 
is usually corrected, but interventions of today are not in 
the same category as those of centuries past, as Senator 
Croll will readily recognize. This, however, is not the 
problem. Let the Law Reform Commission examine the 
jury system in the light of today’s needs and report on it. 


(Senator Croll.] 
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If we adopt this amendment we will, to my mind, be 
going in precisely the wrong direction by confirming the 
power of a jury to change the law, or to refuse to apply the 
law. This is something that the Minister of Justice admit- 
ted himself. 


I therefore ask you, honourable senators, to follow my 
suggestion. I consider that this is an appropriate occasion 
for this body to do something about a problem which I 
consider to be an important matter of principle. If we act 
incorrectly now our actions may have extremely serious 
repercussions in the future. If we adopt this amendment it 
will be very much more difficult for us to correct abuses by 
juries in the future. There should be a warning given 
against going in the direction taken by the Department of 
Justice and the Minister of Justice by saying, “Leave the 
law as it is.” 


If this amendment is adopted at this time it will correct 
nothing, not even the Morgentaler case, especially in view 
of the decision which was made two days ago. Let us keep 
the law as it is and examine it in depth. If we come to the 
conclusion that the solution lies in an amendment of this 
type, then perhaps at that time we could accept it. At 
present, however, we are responding to public reaction, 
reacting to one single case which has now become irrele- 
vant, and that is the wrong thing to do. 


The Senate is here to say, “Stop, look and listen.” I am 
quite sure that no harm would result from the deletion of 
this section. Only good can come of it, especially if it were 
accompanied by an examination in depth of the whole jury 
system. 


Senator Croll: Would the honourable senator allow me 
to ask one question? 

Senator Flynn: Yes. 

Senator Croll: Would you disagree with the statement 
that in 99 cases out of a hundred a man charged with a 
criminal offence would rather be tried by a judge and jury 
than by a judge without a jury? 

Senator Flynn: I do not disagree with that. Perhaps I did 
not make myself clear. I am not arguing against the jury 
system. I am simply saying that juries should be confined 
to the jurisdiction that belongs to them, namely, the facts. 
The suggestion of Senator Croll is entirely wrong. It tends 
only to confuse the issue. He is trying to blur my argument 
by saying what he has just said. I am not against the jury 
system, I repeat, and if you would like me to repeat it a 
hundred times, I will. If you tell me, however, that you are 
not worried about a jury’s being able to refuse to convict 
despite the fact that the evidence is undisputed that a 
crime has been committed, and in effect say, “We do not 
care what the law is, we are going to acquit this man just 
the same,” then all I can say in reply is that it worries me a 
great deal, and I think it should worry the rest of you. 

I therefore move, seconded by Senator Macdonald: 

That Bill C-71 be not now read the third time, as 
amended, but that it be further amended by deleting 
clause 75 thereof and renumbering the following 
clauses accordingly. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Langlois, seconded by the Hon- 
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ourable Senator Perrault, that this bill be now read a third 
time. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Flynn, seconded by the Honourable Senator Macdonald, 
that bill C-71 be not now read the third time, as amended, 
but that it be further amended by deleting clause 75 there- 
of and renumbering the following clauses accordingly. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators, it is not very 
often that I disagree with my friend Senator Flynn on 
what we conceive to be a matter of principle. In this case, 
however, I do. 

We have discussed this matter in committee. I listened 
with great attention to the arguments that Senator Flynn 
put forward then, as I have listened to him today, and I 
still do not fear the consequences of this amendment. I 
think that the rights of each person in Canada are fully 
protected. My feeling is that we are not taking away from 
the courts of appeal the right to adjudicate finally on any 
matter where a jury has rendered a verdict which may be 
wrong in law or in fact. The essential part of this amend- 
ment is that the court of appeal can and will order a new 
trial. I cannot conceive of any occasion on which a court of 
appeal in Canada would look at a judgment of a lower 
court or a jury and, where it saw there were obvious flaws 
and mistakes in the jury’s concept of what the law was, not 
order a new trial. I think this is our protection above all. 
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As I pointed out to Senator Flynn before, I have great 
faith in the jury system, as he has, but I realize that people 
who compose juries and, indeed, judges themselves, are 
capable of making errors. However, I think all the protec- 
tion we require is in this section as it stands. Therefore, in 
this case it is very important, if a jury makes a finding, 
that that finding should stand unless the court of appeal 
finds it has made an error in law. In such a circumstance I 
am absolutely confident that the court of appeal would 
send the case back for a new trial. I think this is exactly 
what this section demands. 


Senator Flynn: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? Under the present provision the only factor 
which would allow the court of appeal or the Supreme 
Court to order a new trial is an error in law committed by 
the judge. The court of appeal will not intervene if the 
error in law was made by the jury. 


Senator Neiman: The court of appeal will intervene by 
ordering a new trial. 


Senator Flynn: No, they cannot. 

Senator Croll: The judge too. 

Senator Flynn: No. They cannot. 

Senator Neiman: It is a plain order in subparagraph (i). 
Senator Flynn: Cite me one case. 


Senator Neiman: Well, according to your own state- 
ment, Senator Flynn, we know that the Morgentaler case 
was the first time a court of appeal has entered a verdict of 
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guilty. I have heard of hundreds of cases in my years of 
practising law—and I am not a criminal lawyer—and it is 
quite common practice for the court of appeal, when it does 
not approve of a verdict, to send the case back for a new 
trial. This is done time and time again, and will continue to 
be done. 


Senator Flynn: In those cases there was an error in law 
made by the judge, but if there were no error in law made 
by the judge and the facts were admitted the court of 
appeal then could not intervene. 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, I wish to 
speak very briefly to the amendment. I should like to begin 
by saying that I find myself in a very unhappy position 
indeed in being forced to disagree with our able and 
charming colleague who has just spoken, but on this occa- 
sion it seems to me that the matter is of such importance, 
and I feel so strongly about it from a point of view differ- 
ent from hers, that I must try to overcome that reluctance 
to disagree with her and voice a few comments in support 
of the amendment. 


I do so, not as one who is opposed to the jury system, but 
as one who is its great admirer, and as one who has faced a 
great many juries with varying success. If I may I will just 
take a moment to ask you all to think of the importance of 
the jury system, and, as I know many honourable senators 
have done, to think of yourselves and your client standing 
alone, charged with a serious offence, faced with all of the 
resources at the disposal of the state, and nothing to ensure 
that justice is done but the law, the judge, the jury and the 
strength of your own case and your ability to present it. 
And since many of you have been through that sort of 
experience I know you will agree with me when I say that 
the jury system is one of the bulwarks and, indeed, at one 
time was, and may still be, one of the chief bulwarks of our 
system of life in society and of our liberties. 


So, honourable senators, when I speak in support of this 
amendment, I do so, not as one who has any doubts about 
the jury system in any essential way, but as one who 
believes in it firmly, and as one who also knows that 
juries, like every other human institution, can make errors. 
I think we have passed the time in the evolution of our 
society when we can accept the continued making of the 
same error in contravention of the same law as necessary 
to protect our freedoms and our liberties. 


Senator Neiman said—and I do not take any issue with 
her on this—that if there is a mistake in law made by a 
jury in a criminal case the court of appeal can order a new 
trial. It may be that when the new trial is held before a 
new jury, with that new jury receiving different directions 
from the judge, the error in law will not be repeated. But 
what guarantee is there of that? Juries, like you and me— 
perhaps I should just confine this to myself—can be wrong 
not only once, but can be wrong again and again in a case 
which involves strong emotions or strong beliefs centered 
on some particular fact or feature of life. So, what guaran- 
tee is there in the law now, the case having been sent back 
for a new trial, that the new jury will not do exactly the 
same as the first one did? And, if the feeling is strong 
enough, perhaps it will happen a third time. The passing of 
this amendment in the bill before us would take away from 
the courts the right to remedy that situation and ensure 
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that the law, despite deliberate perversity, is after all 
capable of being enforced. 


It is said, and it was said by the Minister of Justice in 
committee, that this law which the bill seeks to repeal has 
been in force for nearly 40 years, and has only been used 
once, and therefore it cannot be any good. Well, honourable 
senators, there are a number of fallacies in that argument. 
The first one is that it fails to recognize the fact that the 
very existence of a law which forbids something, or which 
gives the power to do something, may be a very salutary 
instrument in preserving law, decency and justice. 

How many trials for treason have there been in Canada 
within your memory, honourable senators? How many? 
Does anybody advocate that that section of the Criminal 
Code which imposes a penalty for treason should be 
repealed because it has not been used for a long time, or 
not very often? To me the fact that it has not been used 
very often is no argument at all for repealing it and, 
indeed, may be a very good argument for feeling there is 
absolutely no necessity for repealing it. I feel too that the 
presenting of the amendment proposed in the bill is simply 
a quick reaction to an emotional situation about which 
many people felt strongly, and still do feel strongly, I have 
no doubt. 


@ (1500) 


That is not the way in which to go about making careful- 
ly considered and useful changes in our law. Legislators, 
surely, when dealing with a matter as serious as the Crimi- 
nal Code of Canada, a document as solemnly enacted as 
the Criminal Code of Canada, should not respond to every 
storm of criticism which happens to arise with respect toa 
case in connection with which there are strong emotions 
involving, perhaps, a considerable number of people dis- 
agreeing with others. Surely the Criminal Code is to be 
amended after careful study, after deliberate study, at a 
time sufficiently removed from any emotional circum- 
stances. We could then, at least, have the best possible 
hope that the result would not be influenced by emotion, 
but that careful judgment and sober thought—so far as 
this chamber goes, I do not believe it would be wrong to 
use the expression “sober second thought”—would prevail. 


Consequently, I support the amendment moved by my 
leader, and I invite all other honourable senators to do the 
same. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
in favour of the motion in amendment please say “yea”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
who are against the motion in amendment please say 
“nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 
The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have it. 


Senator Flynn: The “nays”, yes. 
[Senator Smith (Colchester).] 
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The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost. 


Some Hon. Senators: On division. 
The Hon. the Speaker: On division? 
Senator Flynn: On strong division. 
Senator Croll: On weak division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion for the third reading of the 
bill, as amended? 


Senator Flynn: I do not think we should have amended 
this bill at all. I cannot see how you can accept the amend- 
ments made in committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read third time 
and passed, on division. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 11, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Davey for second reading 
of Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Keith Laird: Honourable senators, it seemed to me 
at one stage that there must be a conspiracy to keep me 
from speaking. I recall to your memories that last night, 
after some unexpected problems arose in this Chamber and 
we had that momentary pause, I did threaten to punish 
some of you by making you listen to me. However, there 
seemed to be something happening at the other end of the 
hall in which you were all interested, so I relented and, 
therefore, stood this order until today. 


I take an opposite point of view from that of the sponsor 
of this bill, Senator Davey, who knows much more than I 
with respect to mass media, for which I must admit I have 
a certain amount of diffidence. However, in spite of the 
subject matter of the bill, the root of the problem goes so 
much deeper, and is of such great concern in our relations 
with the United States of America, that I have no alterna- 
tive but to indicate that I simply cannot vote for Bill C-58 
in its present form. I must say that while it is tempting to 
think in terms of voting against it on second reading— 
because, in general, second reading is taken to be accept- 
ance of a bill in priciple—I do think that in these circum- 
stances I would be justified in not taking any step to 
frustrate the bill’s being considered in committee. 


Senator Flynn: There is no danger. Even if you vote 
against it on second reading, it will be referred to 
committee. 


Senator Laird: In any event, regardless of that, I certain- 
ly wish to make it plain that I desire the bill to be referred 
to committee. Let me put it this way to my friend, Senator 
Flynn: If we reduce this bill to a skeleton, perhaps we can 
put on some different kind of flesh, with which I might go 
along. 

I am fortified in that stand—and this is a new point, 
which has not been made by any of the previous speakers, 
all of whom have been excellent—by a problem which 
could arise, and that is the constitutionality of any amend- 
ment we might make in this house to a tax bill. I certainly 
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do not intend to go into that in detail, because I am sure it 
will be considered fully in committee. In any event, that 
does form a very good reason for my now saying that in no 
way will I frustrate the reference of this bill to committee, 
because in my opinion it should be so considered. In fact, I 
happen to know that, in contemplation of this, various 
organizations have been invited to appear before the com- 
mittee to give evidence. Naturally, the broadcasters and 
Maclean-Hunter have been invited. 


By the way, just pausing at that point, some indications 
have been given in the speeches made so far that this is 
really a contest to a certain degree between Maclean’s 
magazine and Time magazine. I must admit that I cannot 
see it that way at all. Frankly, I like Maclean’s magazine, 
and read it. I read it in both the English and French 
editions, because usually the material is substantially dif- 
ferent one from the other. I like it and, in my opinion, it is 
a good magazine. However, it is certainly not the kind of 
publication that Life was putting out. However— 


Some Hon. Senators: Time. 


Senator Laird: I am sorry; Time. But when I am speak- 
ing about Time, let me make this frightfully plain, that I 
have absolutely no brief for Time magazine, especially 
since they blithely assumed that this bill had passed Par- 
liament. Like blazes it has passed Parliament; it is now in 
the Senate, and it is a long way from passing Parliament. I 
have no special brief for them, neither do I have any 
possible argument in favour of giving Reader’s Digest and 
Time special treatment. 

I am, I must admit, concerned by the deep implications 
involved in the broadcasting provisions of Bill C-58. In no 
way do I intend to repeat the excellent speech made on 
that aspect by Senator van Roggen. By the way, if you did 
not hear him or have not read his speech, I recommend that 
you take time to do so. It is an extremely good speech, well 
researched, and it deals with the full implications of these 
broadcasting provisions. You see, the thing that really 
concerns me greatly with respect to this bill is that it is 
simply another irritant thrown at the United States of 
America. 


@ (1510) 


We are doing one thing after another to annoy that great 
country, that country which is our best friend, our biggest 
trading customer, the country on which we are almost 
entirely dependent for defence against foreign aggres- 
sion—and this at a time when there never was a more 
interdependent world. What we are doing, with measures 
like Bill C-58, is moving back in the direction of isolation. 
What a time to pick for doing that! 


As I have said, those who have spoken previously on this 
subject have stolen practically all my thunder in respect of 
details. All that I really intend to do today is to emphasize 
one aspect, which is that I do not like the addition of 
another irritant to the United States. 


We are constantly doing this. I cannot go over the whole 
list but, for example, many honourable senators know the 
reaction to such legislation as the Foreign Investment 
Review Act. I admit that the Foreign Investment Review 
Agency has done an excellent job and a fair job, but 
nevertheless it is something very hard to explain to the 
Americans. Why must they take the chance, if they are 
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going to buy something, of getting a favourable decision 
from the Foreign Investment Review Agency? Why must 
they go through all that rigmarole and perhaps be turned 
down? That is one thing. 


I noticed in yesterday’s Globe and Mail—this is not 
within our jurisdiction—an article dealing with potash. It 
appeared in the business section of yesterday’s issue, and 
the first paragraph reads: 


The U.S. Senate, by an unrecorded voice vote, has 
adopted a resolution expressing concern over the pro- 
posed nationalization of part of Saskatchewan’s potash 
industry. 


There are so many other things. We in Ottawa are per- 
haps not responsible for a number of them. As an example, 
I point to the greatly increased land transfer tax on the 
purchase of property in Ontario by a non-resident. There 
are SO many examples that I could keep going. It is just one 
irritant after another. The funny part of it is—I found this 
out from personal experience—that if we take an 
independent stand on some big issue like insisting on not 
breaking off relations with Cuba, I find that they do 
squawk at the beginning but eventually they understand 
our point of view. 


We are constantly throwing irritants at the Americans 
and, I tell honourable senators, they are reaching the point 
where they are getting downright angry. In saying that, I 
do not speak academically or from an ivory tower. I am 
speaking from very practical experience. I have spoken to 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of Americans about these prob- 
lems, and in the last couple of months I deliberately 
accepted a couple of speaking engagements where the 
format was a speech followed by a question period. I spoke 
to two important and influential groups. One was the 
Senior Businessmen’s Club at Grosse Pointe, which is a 
suburb of Detroit, and the other was the Rotary Club in 
Fort Myers, Florida. Honourable senators will understand 
the great personal sacrifice on my part in speaking there in 
January. In each case the format was a speech followed by 
questions. 


There is no doubt in my mind about the attitude of the 
American people. I obtained some clippings, which unfor- 
tunately I did not bring with me, of articles written by 
American newspaper columnists who were, in fact, almost 
vindictive in their abuse of us and who listed various 
irritants. Such views were expressed, for example, by the 
American ambassador. Honourable senators may recall his 
comments. I do not remember how he expressed it, but he 
hit the nail on the head. They were realistic comments on 
how the United States feels about us. 


During the weekend I read the Sunday edition of the 
Detroit Free Press, which is one of the most friendly, one 
might almost say pro-Canadian, publications, being so 
close to our border. Here is what that newspaper had to say 
about this particular bill: 


A bad taste has been left all ’round in the magazine 
dispute, and it’s not likely to go away with the shifting 
of advertising revenue to Maclean’s, the Canadian 
newsmagazine, and other purely domestic publica- 
tions. 


It is not even certain that this will occur. Whatever 
the competitive outcome, Canadian readers will be 
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denied a magazine edition that for 33 years has been 
an important source of information and entertainment. 


Surely that was not the intent of the O’Leary Com- 
mission that was established in 1960 to suggest ways of 
halting the decline of Canadian periodicals. It would 
be ironic if the pursuit of that commendable goal 
should restrict, rather than expand, the reading 
choices available to the Canadian public. 


That is the attitude of a very moderate publication. 


I continue to stress—because previous speakers have 
covered other aspects so thoroughly and in detail—that we 
cannot keep throwing these irritants at the American 
people and not expect a very violent reaction. We know 
what is going to happen. We are going to twist the ele- 
phant’s tail once too often, and the elephant will turn 
around and use one of its tusks on a sensitive portion of 
our anatomy as we are running away. That is what will 


happen. 

I therefore appeal to honourable senators to consider Bill 
C-58 in its wider implications and not just the material 
contained in it, even though, particularly in the broadcast- 
ing aspect, it is bad enough. This sort of thing, in combina- 
tion with other irritants, is going right to the root of our 
relations with the United States, and we simply cannot 
afford to be on other than good terms with a country 
which, as I have said, is our best friend, our best customer, 
and our only real protection against foreign invasion. We 
just simply cannot afford to do that sort of thing. 


Senator McElman: Would the honourable senator not 
agree that the purport of the editorial that he quoted from 
the Detroit newspaper was based on a wrong premise, in 
that it suggests that the choice of magazines which 
Canadians have would be reduced? 


Senator Laird: I believe they did misunderstand the 
situation. The honourable senator will recall my saying 
that I did not consider this a contest between Maclean’s 
and Time, as they seemed to think it was, because the 
magazines are quite different and are not really competing. 
I think they failed to understand that when they made 
their comment about Maclean’s magazine. 

Senator McElman: The purport of the editorial seemed 
to be that Time would be available only in the United 
States and not in Canada. 

Senator Laird: I suppose it might be so construed. Time 
will be available in Canada, but I am informed that where 
formerly it’s price was something like $18 a year, it has 
now been decided that for Canadians the price will go up 
to $30. I am speaking from hearsay. The honourable sena- 
tor can check that for himself. 

Senator Robichaud: It is a fact. 


Senator Laird: Senator Robichaud says it is a fact. 
@ (1520) 

Senator McElman: That fact does not affect its availa- 
bility in Canada. 

Senator Laird: If you want to pay the price, you can get 
it, just as you can geta great many other things if you are 
willing to pay the price. 

Senator Smith (Colchester): You cannot get the 
Canadian content, though. 

[Senator Laird.] 


On motion of Senator Lafond, for Senator Lang, debate 
adjourned. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND RETURNED 
SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE) MENT BILL, 1976 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 11, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Carter for second reading 
of Bill C-86, to amend the Veterans Insurance Act and the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, little 
remains to be said after Senator Carter’s excellent presen- 
tation of this bill and explanation as to the purport of the 
proposed amendments. As you are all aware, Senator 
Carter has been a great friend of the veteran for many 
years, but it might surprise you to learn that he is a 
veteran of both World War I and World War II. How he 
ever got into the Royal Newfoundiand Regiment at age 15 
is beyond me, but apparently he did. 


Bill C-86, if enacted, will amend two acts of Parliament 
relating to life insurance for war veterans—the Veterans 
Insurance Act and the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 
The proposed amendments will, I know, receive sympa- 
thetic support in this chamber, as does all legislation con- 
cerning war veterans. 


The acts in question have been of great importance to 
veterans, though it is surprising, perhaps, that their provi- 
sions have not been more widely used. Their purpose, of 
course, was to allow veterans who were unable to meet the 


medical standards set by commercial insurance companies 
to obtain life insurance coverage. 


It is interesting to recall some of the statistics given us 
by the sponsor of the bill. As he mentioned, approximately 
48,000 policies under the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act 
were issued between 1920 and 1933, representing a face 
value of just under $109 million. However, some 18,000 of 
those policies have been settled by way of death claims, 
with about the same number having been surrendered for 
cash value, and some 9,000 were terminated for other rea- 
sons. It is good to know that just over 2,500 of these 
policyholders are still surviving, all of them now being 
over 70 years of age. The average age, in fact, is 82. Perhaps 
there is something in the old saying that old soldiers never 
die; they simply fade away. 

It is also interesting to note that under the Veterans 
Insurance Act, which applies to veterans of World War II 
and the Korean War, some 56,000 contracts were entered 
into between 1944 and 1968, with a face value of $185 
million. Just over 9,000 of these contracts have already 
been settled by way of death claims, and 4,200 were ter- 
minated for other reasons. Nineteen thousand policies still 
remain in force, with a face value of about $60 million. 


It is somewhat disturbing to note that for some reason or 
other, 23,500 of these policies have been surrendered for 
cash value. This seems to be a high proportion. I only hope 
they were surrendered because it was to the advantage of 
the policyholders and not because of economic necessity. 


Honourable senators, I realize I have not been discussing 
the amendments contained in this bill, and I ask your 


indulgence to make one further observation before doing 
so. 
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Quite often, legislation dealing with veterans is con- 
sidered to be social legislation; indeed, it is sometimes 
considered as welfare legislation. During the course of 
debate on this bill in the other place, it was at least implied 
that this was some kind of social legislation. To my mind, 
it is wholly wrong to consider such legislation as social or 
welfare legislation, although it may, of course, deal with 
the social needs of veterans. I do not believe legislation 
which confers benefits of one kind or another on veterans 
should be considered as a gift from a grateful country or, 
in any sense, a welfare scheme. I believe such benefits are 
payments due from Canada for extraordinary services ren- 
dered at its request by these veterans of World War 1p 
World War II and the Korean War. These men and women 
were asked to make an extraordinary contribution, a sacri- 
fice, if you wish, not normally asked by one’s country, and 
those who answered that call, those who made that 
extraordinary contribution and, indeed, those who suffered 
as a result of wartime service, deserve payment—extra 
payment, if it can be so called. 


I think of all legislation relating to war veterans which 
confers benefits or payments for services rendered, not as 
social legislation or social benefits, which are or could be 
available to other Canadians, but simply as compensation 
for services rendered, which services, in many cases, 
resulted in permanent disability to those who served. 


Honourable senators, Bill C-86 provides for a change in 
the manner of insurance settlements as policies mature 
through death. This is a worthwhile provision, and one to 
which there seems to be no objection. It also provides that 
the so-called common-law spouse, designated by the veter- 
an as his or her beneficiary, may be paid the proceeds of 
the policy in two circumstances, the first of which is where 
the couple had resided together and had represented them- 
selves as man and wife for a period of at least three years 
immediately prior to the death of the veteran, and where 
marriage was prohibited on account of a previous mar- 
riage. I would not expect, in light of the fairly wide 
grounds for divorce available, that a great many would 
require that provision. However, there may well be cases 
where the couple did not marry for reasons other than 
being barred from so doing by a previous marriage. The 
bill does not deal with that aspect. 


The provision I have just dealt with has caused some 
concern as it is felt that it might create an injustice insofar 
as the legal spouse is concerned. This, I feel, is a legitimate 
concern, although the bill does offer some protection in 
that regard. 


The second circumstance under which the proceeds of 
the policy may be paid to the so-called common-law wife ‘is 
where the couple had resided together and publicly repre- 
sented themselves as man and wife, where there was no 
bar to marriage, for one year immediately preceding the 
death of the policyholder. 


I do not know why the period is one year under this 
provision and three years under the other. I would have 
expected the time periods to be reversed, or both made 
three years so as to prevent any benefit under these poli- 
cies from accruing to the common-law spouse in a tempo- 
rary relationship, although that same provision, I know, 
can be found in various other pieces of legislation. 
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I mentioned the concern that one of the provisions of 
this bill could result in an injustice to a legal spouse; that 
by doing away with one injustice we may be creating 
another. However, I think there is at least some protection 
for the legal spouse in the authority the bill gives to the 
minister. The minister must be satisfied about the circum- 
stances, and must direct that the beneficiary named be 
considered the spouse of the deceased veteran. 

@ (1530) 

Our Ministers of Veterans Affairs have all been men of 
high character and high quality, and we have also been 
fortunate in the high quality of the people in the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs who have administered these 
acts. Given this situation, I think the chance of an injus- 
tice being done to the legal spouse is remote, so I believe 
we can in good conscience support the bill. 


I do not think it is necessary to give this bill a more 
detailed examination in committee, as I believe the 
remarks of the sponsor, Senator Carter, and of myself have 
made the situation clear. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Carter speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I rise merely to 
thank Senator Macdonald for his splendid contribution to 
this debate, and also for his very kind references to myself. 
I endorse fully the statement he made that this is not social 
legislation, and should not be considered as such. I am 
grateful to him for saying he does not think we need refer 
this bill to committee. The ranks of the veterans covered 
under the Veterans Insurance Act and the Returned Sol- 
diers’ Insurance Act are getting thinner every day, and I 
think it advisable to pass the legislation at the earliest 
possible date. 

Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Croll: Now. 


Senator Flynn: It might as well be at the next sitting. 
The bill cannot get royal assent today. 


Senator Carter moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 
The Senate resumed from Wednesday, February 25, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Laird for the adoption of 
the Report of the Standing Senate Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration, which was present- 
ed on February 24. 
MOTION IN AMENDMENT 
@ (1540) 
[Translation] 


Hon. Jean-Pierre Cété: Honourable senators, I would 
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like to specify at the beginning of my speech that my 
comments on the report of the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration are in no 
way meant to be an attack against the members of that 
committee who do an excellent job, but this time they had 
to tackle a difficult motion. 


In addition I would like you to believe that even if my 
remarks seem rather harsh to some people, they are not 
made to ridicule the recommendations included in the 
report, but rather to make a constructive contribution. 


Honourable senators, those comments will be brief 
although the report of the Committee on Internal Econo- 
my, Budgets and Administration suggesting rules entitled: 
“Regulations of the Senate respecting attendance of Sena- 
tors at sittings of the Senate and deductions to be made 
from the sessional allowance” has given rise in me to all 
kinds of thoughts. I come to the specific point of my 
disagreement, which is paragraph 2 of the report published 
in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, on Tuesday, 
February 24, 1976, which seems to reflect on our pride as 
senators. I quote: 


Your Committee recommends that a Senator, when 
certifying his or her absences from sittings of the 
Senate for reasons of: public or official business 
include in such certifications the nature of the public 
or official business, and the date and location where 
such public or official business was performed. 


I find that the proposal to certify the nature and the 
location and other details when a senator is absent from a 
sitting of the Senate for réasons of official or public busi- 
ness, is unworthy of the confidence that should be given to 
members of the Senate. 


It is not normal that a committee on internal economy, 
because it is bi-partisan in its composition, in the present 
situation, should be made aware of the nature, the location 
and the date of functions pertinent to public business of 
senators. Besides casting serious aspersions on their credi- 
bility, this proposal risks seriously jeopardizing the confi- 
dentiality of some representations and under an adminis- 
trative pretext, questions the ethics of the members of the 
Senate. If politics worry some senators, they should hardly 
be sitting in their place in the Senate, next to the other 
place, in a building where it is practically the only thing 
being dealt with. That being said, since we accept that 
senators can be absent on public business, according to the 
definition given by Mr. E. R. Hopkins, former Law Clerk 
and Parliamentary Counsel to the Senate, the business of 
the House should not be held up by finicky rules, and that 
the extra senatorial responsibilities performed in spite of 
fatigue and tension inherent in such responsibilities 
should not be tempered with. 


I do not agree at all, I repeat, with the establishment of 
this little “home court” which, officially, would serve as a 
censor but which, practically, as Senator Laird admitted 

[Senator Coté.] 


during the sitting of February 25, would in fact function 
under an official. 


I might now, if you permit me, draw a parallel between 
the manner in which the matter of attendance is dealt with 
here in the Senate and the manner in which it is dealt with 
in the other place. 


In the other place, first of all, attendance is not taken in 
the very chamber of the House of Commons, whereas here 
it is taken at the entrance to the Senate, not only by aclerk 
of the Senate, as we could imagine, but indeed by two 
officers. I am not sure whether there are not also some in 
the galleries. The list of senators in attendance is found on 
the front page of the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Senate the following day, whereas it is not published for 
the other place, for the good reason that it is not registered. 
The only exception is at the time cf a vote; the names are 
then published in the House of Commons Debates. 


Let us now deal with absences. The reasons which can 
warrant absence are the same in both houses, under sec- 
tions 37 (1) and (2) and 38 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1970, except that here in the Senate, when some- 
one says he or she is ill, his or her word is not quite 
sufficient a physician’s certificate must be secured. Woe 
unto the senator who is ill for more than three days and 
who takes care of himself without a physician’s help, he 
will be penalized. 


Let us now come to absences for “public business”. Here 
in the Senate, if we are absent for the above-mentioned 
reason, we must send, for each day of absence, a letter to 
the Clerk of the Senate telling him we had to take leave for 
reasons of “public business”. In the other place, there is no 
need to report such absences, either orally or in writing. 


Now the committee says it is not satisfied with the terms 
of the present rules and wants to force senators to state 
“the nature, the date and location” of the public or official 
business. One does not have to be a genius to notice that 
the House of Commons, in its internal regulations, has 
obviously more respect for its members than the Senate 
has for its. Well, if we are to keep registering attendance in 
the Senate, let us keep doing it, since it is the tradition. 
But, in spite of all the precautions to obtain attendance, 
participation in the debates is not necessarily better. 
Indeed it suffices to go beyond the bar of the Senate to be 
recognized and have one’s name, as I said before, on the 
front page of the Senate Minutes. I may be exaggerating a 
bit but one could almost in the same dash go out again 
through the door one has just entered and still have 
respected the letter of the law. Who knows, perhaps we 
should expect that some day a time clock will be installed 
at the entrance to the Senate to check arrivals and depar- 
tures, coupled with close supervision to make sure that no 
senator—would one dare—punches the card of a friendly 
colleague? 


All things considered, the lack of confidence could go 
further. Has it not occurred to the committee that the 
senator who claims to have attended such and such a 
meeting, an interview or a “public function” may have 
somewhat glossed the truth? He should then be required to 
come back with a note attesting to his presence, as we used 
to do at college with the confession ticket. The circle of 
mistrust would then be complete. 
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In the other place, the only proof required when a 
member has been absent, because of sickness, official busi- 
ness or “public function”, is that he should fill in a form 
indicating the number of days he was away and sign it. 


With your permission, I shall table a copy of this form so 
that my colleagues can read it and see if the form used in 
the House of Commons would not be suitable for the 
Senate. 


To conclude my remarks, because of the suspicion which 
transpires in this way of dealing with the matter of the 
absence of senators—which is a tricky situation, I admit, 
because of the administration of the proposed rule which 
appears inapplicable in view of the lack of discretion of the 
procedure—I disagree with the recommendations of the 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administra- 
tion. I, for one, shall not abide by these requirements. 


For these reasons, in view of the fact that the report of 
the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration, to which was referred the subject 
matter of a motion containing proposed regulations en- 
titled “Regulations of the Senate respecting attendance of 
senators at sittings of the Senate and deductions to be 
made from the sessional allowance”, which was submitted 
for approval of the Senate on Tuesday, February 24, 1976, is 
obviously in conflict with the freedom of action which 
should preside at official functions and “public affairs”, I 
intend to move an amendment requiring that the report be 
amended so as to satisfy both the honour and the freedom 
of action of senators. 


Therefore I move, seconded by Senator Robichaud, that: 
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The report of the said committee be not now adopted 
but that it be referred back to the committee with 
instructions to study the possibility of modifying the 
formula proposed in the report to record and control 
the absences of senators and of adopting a procedure 
similar to that of the other House in this regard. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Senator Laird, seconded by Sena- 
tor Petten, moved that the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration be 
adopted and, in amendment, Senator Coté, seconded by 
Senator Robichaud, moved that: 


The report be not now adopted but that it be referred 
back to the committee with instructions to study the 
possibility of modifying the formula proposed in the 
report to record and control the absences of senators 
and of adopting a procedure similar to that of the other 
place in this regard. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 
[English] 

On motion of Senator Robichaud, debate on the motion, 
in amendment, adjourned. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 
Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I remind 
the members of the Standing Senate Committee on Science 


Policy that we will meet now instead of the original time 
of 3.30 p.m. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Oberle and 
Darling had been substituted for those of Messrs. Macquar- 
rie and Bawden on the list of members appointed to serve 
on the Special Joint Committee on the National Capital 
Region. 


PRIVATE BILL 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED—FIRST READING 

Senator Molgat presented Bill S-33, respecting United 
Grain Growers Limited. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Molgat moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Monday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SECOND REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND ADOPTED 


Senator MclIlraith, for Senator Deschatelets, Joint 
Chairman of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on the National Capital Region, 
presented the following report: 

Thursday, March 18, 1976 
The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons on the National Capital Region 
has the honour to present its second report, as follows: 
Your committee recommends that it be authorized to 
retain the services of advisers and such additional 
professional, stenographic and clerical staff as is 
required during the committee’s consideration and 
review of matters bearing upon the development of the 
National Capital Region. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Jean-Paul Deschatelets, 
Joint Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(e), I move that 
this report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the house 
has heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, the reason for 
asking that special consideration be given to this report is 
that the committee plans to meet on Monday. Since the 
Senate does not meet until Monday night and the commit- 
tee hopes to discuss plans for retaining the advisers and 
various types of professional and other assistance enume- 
rated in the report, I would ask for the indulgence of the 
Senate in this connection. 


Senator Flynn: I understand that this is only in connec- 
tion with a meeting to discuss the retaining of staff. Of 
course, if the Senate is to share in the expenditures, the 
committee would have to submit a budget for the approval 
of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration. 


Senator Mcllraith: Yes, that is correct. The request is 
only to enable the committee to discuss the matter with a 
view to preparing a budget which, of course, will be sub- 
mitted to the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Austin 
and Lafond be added to the list of senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, second- 
ed by Senator Lafond, that when the Senate adjourns 
today it do stand adjourned until Monday, March 22, 1976, 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Before the motion is put, I should like to give the usual 
short summary of what we can expect for the coming 
week. 

First, in the area of committees, in moving the adjourn- 
ment until Monday evening we have taken into consider- 
ation the volume of work facing our committees and the 
necessity of devoting Tuesday mornings and afternoons to 
committee work. 
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On Tuesday morning the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet at 10 a.m. on 
the subject matter of Bill C-83 an act for the better protec- 
tion of Canadian society against perpetrators of violent 
and other crime. The Standing Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. to continue its examina- 
tion of Canada’s relations with the United States. The 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance will meet 
at 3.30 p.m. to deal with supplementary estimates (B), and 
the Special Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments has called a meeting for 8.30 in the 
evening. 

On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. If Bill 
C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act, has been referred, the 
committee will commence its consideration of the bill on 
Wednesday morning; otherwise the committee will contin- 
ue its examination of Canadian textile problems. The Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet on 
Wednesday when the Senate rises. That should be at 
approximately 3.30 in the afternoon. 


On Thursday there will be another meeting of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, at 9.30 a.m., on Canada-United 
States relations. It is also expected that there will be a 
meeting of the Special Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments on Thursday, but this has 
not been confirmed. 

In the Senate, we will continue with the second reading 
debate on Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act, and the 
other items on the Order Paper, and deal with such legisla- 
tion as may come to us from the other place. 


Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
dare say what we may expect from the other place in the 
way of other legislation? 


Senator Perrault: In reply to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, I must say that the attitude of the Opposition in the 
other place will largely determine the legislation which 
may be coming to us. 


Senator Flynn: That is a clear answer. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, if I may be 
permitted to add to what the government leader has said, 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs is meeting at 10 a.m. and also at 2.30 p.m. on 
Tuesday. 

@ (1410) 


Senator Flynn: You are becoming a slave-driver. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I might ask the Leader of 
the Government if it is the intention to adjourn the Senate 
on Wednesday, or any other day, at approximately 3.30 
p.m., to avoid the situation which has developed on the last 
two Wednesdays when, as I indicated previously, a large 
number of senior civil servants were sitting around wait- 
ing for the Special Senate Committee on Science Policy to 
get under way. Is it the intention to set 3.30 on Wednesday 
afternoons as a fairly definite adjournment time? 


Senator Perrault: That is a subject of serious consider- 
ation and discussion at the present time. It is hoped that 
Senator Bourget, and his associates, who have assumed 
some of the responsibility for coordinating committee 
activities, can meet next week with all committee chair- 
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men. I hope to have a more precise answer to your question 
after that meeting. I am pleased to report that as a result of 
the cooperation between the opposition and government 
forces— 


Senator Grosart: As usual. 


Senator Perrault: —and under the leadership of Sena- 
tors Bourget and Cook, as well as representatives of the 
opposition, notably Senator Macdonald, we are in the pro- 
cess of developing a schedule which should avoid many of 
the difficulties with which we have been confronted in the 
past. 


Senator Everett: I would hope, honourable senators, that 
the government leader, in light of the proposed new 
schedule for sittings of the Senate, would give consider- 
ation to causing Wednesdays to be a committee day, and 
not have the Senate sit at all on Wednesdays. 


Senator Perrault: That suggestion will be given serious 
consideration. There are caucus obligations on Wednes- 
days, however, on the part of both opposition and govern- 
ment forces which many senators would like to fulfill, 
totally apart from their other activities. 


Senator Everett: I do not know if that was intended to 
be an answer to my question. I am suggesting that if 
Wednesdays were set aside as a committee day rather than 
a sitting day for the Senate, bearing in mind that caucus 
obligations only extend until noon, the afternoons could be 
totally devoted to committee work. 


Senator Grosart suggested that the Senate might 
adjourn at 3.30 p.m. on Wednesdays, so that committees 
can sit. I question whether that would be satisfactory. The 
fact is that once the Senate sits at 2 p.m., you cannot be 
sure when it will adjourn. It may adjourn at 3.30 o’clock; it 
may not adjourn until 5 o’clock. For that reason, there is a 
lot to be said—and I feel the government should give this 
serious consideration—for having the Senate adjourn on 
Tuesdays to sit again on Thursdays, with Wednesdays then 
being available for committee sittings. I can assure the 
Leader of the Government, on the basis of committee 
sittings as opposed to the work in this chamber, that 
Wednesdays would be fully utilized. 


Senator Perrault: Your suggestion will be given serious 
consideration. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a supplementary of the 
Leader of the Government? If as leader you were to move 
the adjournment of the Senate at or about 3.30 p.m. on any 
day, would you anticipate any difficulty in having that 
motion passed by the Senate? 


Senator Perrault: It would be presumptuous of me to 
attempt to read the minds of honourable senators. 


Senator Everett: I might say, if Senator Grosart were 
speaking, the whole issue might be in question. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I merely want to 
say that if it were by order of the Senate that the Senate 
should sit from 2 o’clock to 3 o’clock, or 3.30, on Wednes- 
days, that order would prevail. 


Senator Grosart: Of course it would. 
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Senator Flynn: Assuming there was such an order, there 
would be no difficulty in the Senate’s adjourning at that 
time. I would much rather the Senate sit at least for an 
hour on Wednesdays than not sit at all, following which we 
could carry on with our committee work. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure the house that both 
proposals will be considered at the meeting next week, at 
which time we will be in a much better position to discuss 
the matter more fully. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I understood from 
what Senator Goldenberg said a moment ago that the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs will be sitting on Tuesday afternoon. I also under- 
stood the Leader of the Government to say that the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs will also be 
sitting on Tuesday afternoon. I wonder if anyone can 
answer this question. When the decision was taken in 
respect of those two committees, did one committee know 
that the other was going to sit simultaneously? It was my 
understanding that one reason why we extended our sit- 
tings to sit on Monday evening was so that we would not 
have a major duplication of committee sittings. 


At present the Foreign Affairs Committee is engaged in 
some very important considerations, which I believe is also 
true of the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, of 
which Senator Goldenberg is chairman. Is there no way 
that we can avoid having these two committees sitting at 
the same hour? I am sure there must be some honourable 
senators who are members of both committees, and I think 
it is most regrettable that, in spite of extending our Senate 
sittings to Monday evening, we still have continued 
duplication of committee sittings. 


Senator Bourget: That is what we are now looking into. 
We are trying to arrange to have one committee sit at, say, 
9.30 a.m. and the other at 10.30 a.m. so that Opposition 
senators, particularly, of whom there are so few, could at 
least attend one committee for an hour and then go on to 
the other committee. That is what I am working on with 
Senator Cook. As the Leader of the Government just said, 
next week there will be a meeting of all committee chair- 
men, when these sorts of questions will be discussed. The 
suggestion of Senator Rowe will certainly be examined at 
that time. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, without belabour- 
ing the point, may I say that while I appreciate the disabil- 
ity under which the Opposition in this chamber labours in 
this regard—and it is to their credit that they make such 
valiant efforts to discharge their responsibilities as com- 
mittee members—it is also a frustrating experience for 
members on our side as well, who are members of and 
interested and concerned in the activities of two ¢ mmit- 
tees, to find that simultaneously with the sitting of one the 
other is holding an important hearing as well. We cannot 
attend both. In addition to giving consideration to the 
predicament of the Opposition, serious consideration 
should also be given to the frustration experienced by all 
members of the Senate who are members of two or more 
committees when they find that two or three of them are 
sitting simultaneously. 


Senator Bourget: Senator Rowe’s point is well taken. I 
again assure him that we will look into it so as to prevent a 


[Senator Grosart.] 


conflict for members of our side of the house as well. We 
will discuss that next week. 


Senator Flynn: I am quite sure you will discuss it, but I 
am also quite sure that you will not find an answer. I 
would say to Senator Rowe that if he is a member of two 
committees and they happen to sit at the same time, the 
only solution is to give up one, or both. 


Senator Bourget: As I said, we could help solve the 
problem by having one committee sit at, say, 9 a.m. or 9.30 
a.m. and the other at 10.30 a.m., which would enable mem- 
bers to attend the first for at least one hour before going to 
the other. 


Senator Flynn: A token appearance. 


Senator Bourget: We could discuss this all afternoon, 
but I think we should leave the matter until our meeting 
next week. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, in view of the 
difficulty we have experienced in the past, I am sure that 
all of us understand that this committee is faced with 
acquiring the wisdom of Solomon in the matter of provid- 
ing solutions to some of the time problems which exist 
here. I can report that in preliminary conversations with 
honourable senators good progress is being made, and I 
hope we can have at least most of the solution next week. 


Senator Flynn: I hope they don’t cut the baby in two. 
@ (1420) 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, since we are 
discussing the sitting hours of the Senate, it might be an 
appropriate time to ask the Leader of the Government if it 
is the intention of Parliament to recess on Wednesday 
afternoon of Holy Week. I realize this can only be a 
tentative plan, but it would enable some of us to make 
tentative arrangements to spend Easter with our families. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, bearing in mind 
the essential point that public interest must come first, itis 
hoped that the Senate will be in a position to adjourn for 
the Easter recess on April 14 or 15. This will also be the 
tentative adjournment date in the other place. The lively 
events of recent days in the other place suggest that that 
schedule could be altered. 


Senator Flynn: That is no threat. 
Motion agreed to. 


PENITENTIARIES 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF MEDIUM SECURITY PRISON IN 
SAINT JOHN—QUESTION 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I direct a question 
to the Leader of the Government. What is the intention of 
the government with respect to the construction of a 
medium security penitentiary off the Martinon bypass in 
the city of Saint John? 

Contrary to the wishes of a member of Parliament for 
the area, who is reflecting public opinion, and contrary to 
the appointed member of this house, who also endeavours 
to reflect public opinion, it would seem in the light of the 
recent statement by the Solicitor General that, irrespective 
of public opinion, it is a foregone conclusion that this 
medium security prison is going to be constructed in an 
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area which has been designed for future housing develop- 
ment in the city of Saint John. 


I consider this a very serious matter and I question the 
motives of the government, through the Solicitor General, 
in proceeding with a decision of this nature contrary to 
public opinion and the public interest. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the government 
is, of course, ever mindful of public attitudes in those areas 
where it is anticipated there will be a need for security 
establishments. Be that as it may, and because I have 
received no specific information from the office of the 
Solicitor General regarding plans for the area, I must take 
the question as notice, and hopefully I will have a reply 
next week. 


STATUTE LAW (VETERANS AND RETURNED 
SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE) AMENDMENT BILL, 1976 


THIRD READING 


Senator Carter moved third reading of Bill C-86, to 
amend the Veterans Insurance Act and the Returned Sol- 
diers’ Insurance Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 


MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE—MOTION 
IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Laird for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration, which was presented on Feb- 
ruary 24, and on the motion in amendment thereto of 
Senator Cété, which was made yesterday. 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, I am 
highly impressed with the attendance in the Senate at 
present. It is really excellent for a Thursday afternoon. 


Senator Denis: It is because you had to speak. 


Senator Robichaud: If I agreed to second the motion in 
amendment made by my friend, Senator Cété, it was not 
because we are either seat-mates or friends, but because I 
completely accept the arguments he put forward on his 
motion. 


Senator Denis: When did he do that? 
Senator Robichaud: Yesterday. 

Senator Denis: I had forgotten. 

Senator Flynn: What a misplaced question. 


Senator Robichaud: I have said before, and I now 
repeat, that I believe in this institution, and I believe in the 
people of whom this institution is composed. When they 
were summoned to the Senate they were not summoned 
because of an inferior background; they were brought here 
because of their integrity and because it was believed they 
could make a contribution to Canadian society. 

I believe in the integrity of all the members of this 
house, regardless of their political affiliation. If they had 
not been summoned here because of their integrity I would 
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perhaps hesitate to do so, but that is not the case. However, 
this body has itself proposed a rule that would, I suggest, 
call into question the integrity of its members, and this I 
cannot accept. 


The subject of this proposed rule is public and official 
business that would justify the absence of a senator. I do 
not feel that a senator who had the qualifications he was 
expected to possess before he came here, and who does 
possess those qualifications, should have to answer to any 
official of the Senate, or to any committee of the Senate, as 
to the nature of the official or public business upon which 
he has been engaged on any particular day, or for a certain 
number of days of any particular month. 


I think there ought to be a certain discipline within our 
ranks, and I think there is such discipline, but I do not 
think it should be as rigid as this proposed rule would 
require. Neither do I think it should be as rigid as the kind 
of discipline I had to go through when I was in elementary 
school where, if I wanted to go to the toilet, I had to raise 
one finger; if I needed a drink of water, I had to raise two 
fingers; and if I wanted to change desks to ask a friend of 
mine in the same class for certain information, I had to 
raise three fingers. 


Senator Mcllraith: Did you ever get your signals 
crossed? 


Senator Robichaud: That is what I had to do in those 
days, but I do not think we should be submitted to a 
similar type of regulation here. We should have confidence 
and faith in the membership of this house. I do not think 
that every time senators are absent on official or public 
business they should have to report the nature of the 
business or what happened while they were attending to it. 


Are we getting to the point where, if a senator attends a 
convention in Winnipeg, Vancouver, Moncton or Sussex, 
he or she must report what meeting he or she attended, and 
state what hotel he or she stayed in? I do not believe in 
that. I believe in the integrity of senators. They should 
only have to report that their absence was caused by public 
or official business elsewhere, and that should be 
sufficient. 


@ (1430) 


Having said that, honourable senators, I come back to 
the matter of the 21 days’ absence, because if this motion in 
amendment is adopted I hope this matter will be con- 
sidered by the committee. Twenty-one days’ absence—that 
is meaningful in a way, but in the present circumstances it 
is meaningless. It is too strict. This session commenced in 
1974. In 1976 we are still in the same session, and we still 
have only 21 days on which we can be absent without 
justification of some kind. I do not think that is fair. I 
think the committee should look into this matter, and I 
think further that the committee should extend this period 
of 21 days. 


Furthermore, according to the report that was submitted 
to this house by our colleague, Senator Laird, on February 
24, we have to report the reasons for, and other details 
connected with, our absence. But who is going to deter- 
mine the validity of those reasons, honourable senators? Is 
it going to be an official of the Senate? Is it going to be a 
committee of the Senate? Then, what happens if the offi- 
cial refuses to accept the reasons given by the senator and 
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the matter comes before the committee, and the committee 
again questions the integrity of the senator? Has the sena- 
tor come before the committee to justify his absence and to 
tell them, “I attended such-and-such a meeting; I stayed at 
such-and-such a hotel; I was on official business”? Really, I 
think this is stupid. I heard the word “ridiculous” used, but 
I say this is stupid. I believe in the integrity of the mem- 
bers of this house. I am not going to deny the fact that 
there is a percentage of senators who do not attend to their 
duties, but I will add that there is a much larger percent- 
age of senators who do attend to their duties and I do not 
think their integrity should be questioned. I am speaking 
now of the majority of the people who are here today, and 
who will be here next Monday evening. 

I want at this point, honourable senators, to come back 
just for a moment to the matter of committee meetings. It 
has already been discussed this afternoon, and everybody 
had a valid argument. I do not think it is quite a tragedy, 
but I do think it is completely unfair that some honourable 
senators should be called upon to attend two or three 
different meetings, all scheduled to meet in different 
places and at the same time. The situation that allows this 
to happen should be corrected. 

I fully accept the idea that we should meet on Monday 
night, and that we should attend committee meetings all 
day on Tuesday and on Wednesday mornings, but I suggest 
we should arrange the business in such a way that no 
senator is called upon to attend two or three meetings at 
the same time. 

Generally speaking, the majority of senators, even 
though some are not here this afternoon, are present when 
their presence counts most. To me, this is a very important 
factor, honourable senators. I think we are rendering a 
great service to the community, and I do not think we 
should suffer the discipline that would be imposed upon us 
by the suggestions made in the report presented by my 
friend, Senator Laird, and his committee. 


Therefore, I support the motion made yesterday by my 
colleague, Senator Cété, that the report be referred back to 
the committee. Although I am not a member of that com- 
mittee, I shall endeavour to be present when it meets to 
give further consideration to this matter. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. John Morrow Godfrey: Honourable senators, I 
need hardly say that I am profoundly disappointed with 
the first paragraph of this report. I have already spoken 
twice at length in this chamber on this motion, and I also 
appeared before the committee—which was very well 
attended indeed, as Senator Laird pointed out—when it 
finally got around to discussing my motion in December. 
There is no point in beating a dead horse. I can only say 
that when I proposed this motion I sincerely believed that 
not only was it right and proper but also that if it had been 
adopted, with any improvements that other senators with 
their greater wisdom and experience might have suggest- 
ed, the prestige of the Senate would have been greatly 
enhanced. The Senate would have set a fine example that 
would be much appreciated and approved by the public, 
particularly at this time. Alas, that is not to be, and I will 
say no more on that part of the report dealing with my 
motion. 

[Senator Robichaud.] 


When I was first appointed to the Senate, I was briefed 
by various officials. I was considerably surprised when I 
was informed that when a senator claimed an exemption 
from the penalty of $120 per day for being absent more 
than 21 days in a session because he was absent on public 
or official business, it was not necessary for that senator to 
specify the public or official business that caused his 
absence. This, of course, made it impossible for anyone, 
other than the absentee senator, to judge whether or not 
the activities responsible for his non-attendance properly 
qualified as public or official business. To me that was 
wrong and indefensible. 


Senators should set an example and be above suspicion. 
The only way they can do so is by recognizing the obvious 
conflict of interest—and I underline “conflict of interest,” 
because here I am not talking about integrity—and insist- 
ing that they make themselves subject to reasonable 
scrutiny by others when making a statement which results 
in financial benefit to themselves from the public treasury. 


I am informed that in actual practice the vast majority 
of senators do specify the details of the public or official 
business that they have been engaged in when they are 
claiming an exemption from deduction for non-attendance. 


On November 14, 1974, Mr. Hopkins gave the opinion 
referred to by Senator Laird as to the meaning of “public 
or official business,” an opinion with which I might say I 
completely agree. As was pointed out by Senator Laird, 
this opinion was distributed to all honourable senators on 
December 10, 1974. Mr. Hopkins concluded his opinion by 
saying: 

Finally, I would think that in doubtful cases it 
should not be left exclusively to the officials of the 
Senate to determine whether or not the Senator has 
been away on “public or official business”. Such 
doubtful cases should be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration for decision or even possible reference 
to the Senate itself. Under this procedure a Senator 
would receive the judgment of his peers. 


I assumed, with this opinion, it would automatically 
follow that senators would have to give details of the 
public or official business which caused their absence; 
otherwise, how could doubtful cases be resolved in the 
manner suggested? I might say that I talked to Mr. Dean at 
the time, and he presumed the same thing. However, no 
official action was taken by the Internal Economy Com- 
mittee to follow up this logical and sensible step until 
several weeks ago. Now that they have done so, I am 
pleased that they have at least taken this one small step 
which will reform a practice that could in no way be 
justified, and could be subject to grave abuse. 


@ (1440) 


I should like now to say a few words about Senator 
Cété’s proposed amendment. First I would point out that it 
is constitutionally impossible for the Senate to follow 
exactly the same practice as the House of Commons. I 
remind Senator Cété that section 31 of the British North 
America Act provides: 


The Place of a Senator shall become vacant in any of 
the following Cases: 
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(1) If for Two consecutive Sessions of the Parlia- 
ment he fails to give his Attendance in the Senate. 


That is why the Senate must record attendance, other- 
wise it would be impossible to determine that a senator 
had not attended for two sessions. The situation is entirely 
different in the other place. There is no constitutional or 
other requirement that a member loses his seat for non- 
attendance. That is not to say that there is not a practical 
manner by which a member of the House of Commons may 
be retired for non-attendance. If a member is constantly 
absent from the House of Commons, and during his 
absence he is not engaged in public or official business, his 
constituents quickly get to know about it and they will no 
doubt take appropriate action to retire him at the next 
election. 


Let us examine the procedure in the House of Commons. 
The member there each month signs a form, under oath, 
headed “Attendance”. Senator Cété in his speech says: 


At the other place, the only proof required when a 
member has been absent, because of sickness, official 
business or “‘public function”, is that he should fill in a 
form indicating the number of days he was away and 
sign it. 

That is not strictly correct. In addition to filling in the 
form the member must swear an affidavit, verifying under 
oath that the statement is true and correct. If a member of 
the House of Commons lies about his attendance, he com- 
mits perjury. Personally, I would find it repugnant to 
require senators to sign an affidavit verifying they were 
away on public business, and thus make themselves liable 
to criminal prosecution if they happened to make an error. 


What does the Commons attendance form provide? It 
starts off by saying: 


I was present at Ottawa and attended in my place at 
the House of Commons in each sitting day of the 
House (while the House was in session) during the 


MOnthiOles. vate ALD lO eet. , with the excep- 
LOMO fares ovite chetars orice orem aati oiere days during the said 
month 


There is no necessity for that sentence in the Senate 
because our attendance is recorded. 
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The only other statement in this form, besides the oath 
and the formal identification parts, is the second sentence, 
which reads as follows: 


Of the said days of absence, .............. were una- 

voidable, my absence on those days being due to ill- 

ness or public or official business. 
If we adopted that procedure, we would be taking a retro- 
grade step. Under our present practice, the senator must at 
least identify the dates on which he was away on public or 
official business. If we eliminated even that requirement 
as proposed by Senator Cété, we would certainly be expos- 
ing ourselves to ridicule by the press and public. The 
Senate gets exposed to a lot of ill-informed and unjust 
criticism. Please let us avoid the justified criticism that 
would follow if we took a step backwards and adopted 
Senator Cété’s amendment. 


On motion of Senator Lafond, debate adjourned. 


FREE TRADE 
AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION FOR CANADA—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to the question of total free trade as an econom- 
ic consideration for Canada.—(Honourable Senator 
Grosart). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I regret to ask 
again that this Order of the Day be stood. As honourable 
senators are aware, I am not generally in favour of Orders 
of the Day being stood indefinitely. Therefore, if any other 
senator wishes to speak to this inquiry, I will certainly be 
glad to yield to him. 

I repeat that the reason I have stood this item at several 
sittings of the Senate is that the matter will be under 
discussion by one of the committees of the Senate, and I 
believe it is advisable for me to make my comments on this 
inquiry after the evidence is heard by the committee. 


Order stands. 
The Senate adjourned until Monday, March 22, at 8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, March 22, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
including statement of accounts certified by the audi- 
tors, for the year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 26(3) of the Bank of Canada Act, Chapter B-2, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Department of the Solicitor General 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 5 of the Department of the Solicitor General 
Act, Chapter S-12, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Report of the Commission of Inquiry relat- 
ing to public complaints, internal discipline and griev- 
ance procedure within the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, dated January 16, 1976 (His Honour Judge René 
J. Marin, Chairman), established under the authority 
of the Solicitor General of Canada, pursuant to Order 
in Council P.C. 1974-1338 as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 1974-2415. 

Copies of “Statistical Handbook—Selected Aspects 
of Criminal Justice”, dated March 8, 1976, issued by 
the Department of the Solicitor General. 

Copies of Questions and Answers relating to the 
Capital Punishment Issue, dated March 1976, prepared 
by the Department of the Solicitor General. 


Copies of Statistics relating to the Gun Control 
Question, dated March 1976, issued by the Department 
of the Solicitor General. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 23, 1976, at 8 o’oclock in 
the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTER OF CONSUMER AND CORPORATE 
AFFAIRS—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to put 
a question to the Leader of the Government in relation to 
the reply he gave last Tuesday when I asked him why the 
Prime Minister had accepted the resignation of the Minis- 
ter of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and had refused to 


accept the resignation of the Minister of Public Works two 
days before. 

The Leader of the Government, as reported at page 1891 
of Hansard, said, “We have had three cases of alleged 
impropriety.” A little later on he said, “improprieties, yes, 
but illegalities, no.” I wish to ask the leader on what 
grounds he bases his affirmation that there was no illegal- 
ity in connection with these cases? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I simply used 
the words “illegalities, no” because of the findings of the 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Quebec, who point- 
ed out that there had been no illegality at all. 

With regard to the earlier question asked as to why one 
resignation was accepted— 


Senator Flynn: I am not coming back to that. 


Senator Perrault: —that is simply a discretionary 
matter decided by the Prime Minister. It was a decision 
made by the Prime Minister. Simply, there really have 
been no accusations of illegality levelled by anyone, either 
in the other place or in this chamber, and if the Leader of 
the Opposition wishes to make a charge here this evening 
we urge him to do so by all means, if he has a specific 
allegation to make. 


Senator Flynn: I thought the answer would be the one 
given. The Leader of the Government has said repeatedly 
in this house—as has the Prime Minister in the other 
place—that there was no illegality. I asked on what basis 
they asserted that. Was it on the basis of the opinion given 
by the Minister of Justice? Chief Justice Deschénes was 
not even asked to state whether or not there had been 
illegalities. He was asked to report on the reaction of the 
judges involved. 

I ask the Leader of the Government to come clean and 
tell me if an opinion has been given by anyone to the effect 
that there were no illegalities involved in all these matters. 


Senator Perrault: The report of the Chief Justice was 
tabled in the other place. The basis for my remarks is to be 
found in the report of the Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of Quebec. Nothing in the report of the Chief Justice 
suggested any illegality. The report suggested that there 
were indiscretions. 


It is very difficult for some of us to understand— 

Senator Flynn: That’s obvious. 

Senator Perrault: —that if in fact illegalities were com- 
mitted, why the justices of the Quebec Superior Court did 
not report these matters five or six years ago, or even a 
number of weeks ago in the case of the latest alleged 
impropriety. 

Senator Flynn: Come clean. 


Senator Perrault: There have been no accusations of 
illegality by any elected member in the other place, or by 
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anyone in this chamber, or by anyone associated with the 
Judiciary. 


Senator Flynn: I did not say there had been. 


Senator Perrault: I fail to understand what the honour- 
able senator is attempting to determine this evening. Is he 
suggesting that we have a public inquiry to enable the 
Opposition to go on a fishing expedition for red herring? Is 
that his suggestion? 


Senator Flynn: No. 
An Hon. Senator: I guess there is one over there now. 


Senator Flynn: I am merely asking the Leader of the 
Government if he himself claims there was no illegality. It 
was his assertion last week that there had been none, and I 
am wondering what his basis was for that assertion. It 
cannot be the report of Chief Justice Deschénes, because 
he was not asked to look into that aspect of it. 

I am wondering whether the Leader of the Government 
bases his assertion on an opinion of the Minister of Justice, 
or of the Solicitor General. On what precise basis does he 
make that assertion? 


We on this side never asserted that there had been any 
illegality. It was the Leader of the Government who 
asserted that there had been none, and I am simply asking 
for an explanation of that assertion. On what basis do you 
make that assertion? 


Senator Perrault: On the basis of every conceivable 
piece of available evidence—the report of the Chief Justice 
of the Quebec Superior Court— 


Senator Flynn: No, don’t give me that Chief Justice 
report stuff. 


Senator Perrault: —and the significant lack of any accu- 
sation on the part of anyone in public life in this country 
of illegalities. None of the justices involved, for example— 
and bear in mind that the Chief Justice asked for a 
detailed report from three distinguished members of the 
Judiciary of the Superior Court in the province of Que- 
bec—suggested that there was any illegality. Not one of the 
justices involved suggested any illegality, and I know that 
the honourable senator has great respect for the Quebec 
Judiciary. 


Senator Goldenberg: May I ask a supplementary 
question? 


Senator Flynn: I will bet it’s not meant to be of any 
assistance to me. 


Senator Goldenberg: I wonder if I might ask the Leader 
of the Government whether it is not a fact that the Minis- 
ter of Justice said in the other place that he had a report 
from the law officers of the Crown to the effect that there 
was no illegality committed? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, of course, and I reported that in 
my remarks on this matter in the chamber. 


Senator Flynn: Not so. 


Senator Perrault: The Prime Minister and the govern- 
ment have sought out the opinions of the law officers of 
the Crown, and there is no basis for any kind of action at 
all. There were no illegalities. There may have been impro- 


prieties. This appears to be the case in one or two of the 
instances, but there have been no illegalities. 


An Hon. Senator: Just a human mistake. 


Senator Flynn: To correct Senator Goldenberg’s state- 
ment, the Minister of Justice said in the other place that 
there was no illegality committed, but he never said that 
he sought the advice of the officials of the Department of 
Justice in that respect. 

If that is the opinion of the Minister of Justice, would 
the Leader of the Government not agree that it is the 
opinion of one who is, at the same time, judge and party? 
Under those circumstances, I would like to have an 
independent opinion. We cannot expect the Minister of 
Justice to accuse his Cabinet colleagues of illegalities. 


Senator Langlois: Are you doubting the word of the 
Minister of Justice? If so, say so clearly. 


Senator Flynn: I have read his remarks. Just look at the 
record and stop grumbling. 


Senator Langlois: For once, come out clean. 


Senator Flynn: I am coming out clean. I don’t care 
whether you feel I am or not. And you had better remain 
seated. 


Senator Langlois: Is that an order? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): He can speak as a 
senator. 


Senator Flynn: I speak as a senator to you, too. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Would you like my 
hand? 


Senator Flynn: I was hoping you would intervene, 
because I’m sure you will end up putting your foot in your 
mouth. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): This whole thing is 
just a quarrel of words. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Flynn: Are you replying instead of your leader 
now? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I am not finished. 
Senator Flynn: What are you doing now? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): If you want me to 
explain— 

Senator Flynn: You can ask a question but you cannot 
reply for the Leader of the Government. 

Senator Bourget: I think this is all out of order. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): We are lucky to 
have the rules. 


Senator Flynn: Indeed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, only one senator 
may occupy the floor at a time. May I just repeat again 
that after receiving Chief Justice Deschénes’ report, the 
government then consulted with the law officers of the 
Crown, which governments do from time to time. When 
the honourable senator served in a previous government— 


Senator Flynn: I have heard that one before. 
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Senator Perrault: —this was a procedure followed by his 
Cabinet colleagues. 

An opinion was sought as to whether there was illegality 
involved in the actions of the three ministers and, indeed, 
one of them was not even a minister at the time of this 
alleged impropriety. 


Senator Flynn: I am not saying that. 


Senator Perrault: The law officers of the Crown said 
there was no basis for any action because no illegality had 
been committed. I think, on the basis of that opinion, the 
Prime Minister has quite properly stated that it is not the 
intention to take further action unless allegations are 
made of a specific nature in Parliament. They can be made 
here. For example, if the Leader of the Opposition wishes 
to make a specific allegation against any of the three 
named individuals in this controversy— 


Senator Asselin: That’s the same story. 


Senator Perrault: —then he may wish to proceed to do 
so. 


Senator Asselin: That’s the same story. 


Senator Perrault: Until specific allegations are made 
here or in the other place, the government believes it acted 
entirely properly. 


Senator Flynn: If the Leader of the Government is right 
in saying that an opinion was.sought of the officials of the 
Department of Justice, or the Department of the Attorney 
General, would he care to table that opinion? 


Senator Perrault: If it will help to remove any of the 
doubts which exist in the mind— 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Perrault: —of the Leader of the Opposition, for 
some reason which is not immediately apparent to me, I 
will certainly make some inquiries about what may or may 
not be made public in that connection. 


Senator Flynn: Thank you. 


Senator Perrault: Senator, I believe I did use the words 
“no illegality” in a very proper and accurate sense the 
other day. 


Senator Flynn: If you care to table the opinion, fine. 


Senator Croll: I believe the honourable senator knows 
that normally he does not— 


Senator Asselin: Is this on a point of order? 


Senator Croll: It is not normal to make opinions of the 
Department of Justice known, or put on the record. It is 
not the practice to do that. It is not normal to do that and, 
therefore, it is not done. 


Senator Flynn: Why does the honourable senator inter- 
vene at this time, when his leader has already said that he 
will try to see whether he can produce the opinion? This is 
an interesting question for Parliament to consider. 

Senator Croll: He is not a lawyer and does not quite 
understand. You are a lawyer, and you know better than 
that. He is attempting to help you out in some way by 
offering to give you something to which you are not 
entitled. 

Senator Flynn: I am certainly entitled to this. 

[Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, this is an unusu- 
ally heated start for our week’s deliberations. I gave no 
commitment that I would produce any report. I said I 
would attempt to determine that material which could be 
made available to the honourable Leader of the Opposition. 
I think that is an opinion which can be delivered by a 
person whether or not he is a member of the Bar. 


Senator Flynn: I accept that. 


Senator Forsey: I would like to ask the Leader of the 
Government a supplementary question. I notice that he 
has repeatedly used the phrase “alleged improprieties.” I 
thought there was no question that improprieties had been 
committed. I have read the debates in the other place and it 
seemed to me that everybody concerned admitted there 
were improprieties, though not illegalities. 

I was a little startled to hear the Leader of the Govern- 
ment say “alleged improprieties.” It seemed to me quite 
clear from the report of the Chief Justice, from the admis- 
sions of ministers in the other place, that improprieties— 
grave or otherwise—had been committed. So I am a little 
uneasy that the Leader of the Government in this house 
should keep using this word “alleged.” 


Senator Perrault: Surely this is a matter of semantics. 
They may be described as improprieties or indiscretions. 
However one wishes to describe these actions, surely it is a 
matter of terminology. 


Senator Flynn: Very good! 


TRANSPORTATION 
TRANS-CANADA HIGHWAY—MAINTENANCE COST SUBSIDIES 


FOR NEWFOUNDLAND AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on March 17, 
Senator Bonnell asked whether the Government of Canada 
would grant maintenance cost subsidies to the provinces of 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island to pay for the 
extra maintenance costs of the trans-Canada highway, 
because the rail service has been discontinued there and 
because the rail traffic is now being handled on the 
highway. 

The CNR has not in fact filed to the CTC for the 
abandonment of these rail services on either Prince 
Edward Island or Newfoundland. These rail services are 
not being discontinued. 


PENITENTIARIES 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF MEDIUM SECURITY PRISON IN 
SAINT JOHN—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on March 18, 
Senator Riley asked the following question: 


What is the intention of the government with respect 
to the construction of a medium security penitentiary 
off the Martinon bypass in the City of Saint John? 

The information made available to me is as follows: 
Although there have been petitions which are opposed to 
the construction of a prison in the Saint John area, there 
have also been petitions in favour of this decision. 
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The final decision in all of these cases is based on the 
approval of the local civic government. In this case, on 
second reading the local government voted nine to four in 
favour of the prison. The final vote was taken on February 
9, 1976, and this time the vote was nine to two in favour of 
the decision. This decision is not irrespective of public 
opinion but rather reflects public opinion in terms of the 
city council’s vote. As far as the area being considered for 
future housing, the city council approved of a zoning 
change to allow for construction of the prison. It may be 
worth noting that the Solicitor General of Canada spoke 
on an “open line” show in New Brunswick on March 12. 
Although there was criticism about the prison, much of the 
criticism was directed at the makeup of the local council 
and not at federal officials. 


I understand that the police chief of Saint John has come 
out in favour of this decision, although the police associa- 
tion is opposed to the decision. 


In any case, the government intends to construct this 
medium security institution off the Martinon bypass in the 
city of Saint John. This decision was reached after consul- 
tation with the Regional Advisory Committee and New 
Brunswick officials and after having obtained sufficient 
public support to permit the city council to approve the 
institution and the necessary zoning changes. 


Because of the requirement for a medium security insti- 
tution in the Maritimes and because statistics indicate that 
sufficient inmates come from the Saint John area, a deci- 
sion was made to conduct a search for suitable sites in the 
area. The Department of Public Works and penitentiary 
service representatives, in conjunction with city officials, 
located a suitable site on property controlled by the city 
near Green and Ferguson lakes. This site was selected 
because the surrounding vacant land and lakes will pro- 
vide a suitable buffer zone from the nearest community. 
The site is approximately ten miles from the city centre 
and approximately two miles from the nearest resident of 
the community of Martinon. 

@ (2020) 

When the site was identified the city council advised the 
Canadian Penitentiary Service that before council would 
approve the institution and zoning change, public input 
and sufficient public acceptance would be necessary. This 
would be the responsibility of the Canadian Penitentiary 
Service. These terms were publicly stated by Mayor Fle- 
welling in reply to an unofficial announcement of the 
proposal. 

As a result of this announcement, petitions opposing 
construction on the Green Lake site were received from 
residents of Martinon and a local wildlife association. 
Although aware of the petitions, the city council, on 
August 28, 1975, approved in principle the construction of 
an institution within the city limits and invited the 
Canadian Penitentiary Service to discuss location. 


In October 1975, a formal request was made by the 
Canadian Penitentiary Service to the city for the transfer 
of land. This formal request permitted the council to 
arrange a public information meeting to ascertain public 
reaction. At this meeting, representatives of the Canadian 
Penitentiary Service made a presentation to the residents 
of Saint John to obtain necessary support. This was fol- 
lowed by a presentation by Mr. Sheehan, Director of Dor- 
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chester Institution, to the District Labour Council. To 
obtain further community input, Mr. Sheehan conducted 
an open line radio program. 

Honourable senators, I apologize for this rather unusual- 
ly lengthy reply. 

Senator Flynn: Oh, oh. 


Senator Perrault: As a result of the public response and 
general acceptance, the council of the City of Saint John 
tabled the motion for the construction of an institution and 
obtained formal approval on February 9, 1976. Upon receipt 
of the council’s approval, the Department of Public Works 
began negotiations with the City of Saint John for the 
acquisition of the site and necessary rights of way. 


Honourable senators, this is all of the material I am able 
to produce at this time. 


Senator Flynn: And it is quite enough, too. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I should like to put 
to the Leader of the Government a supplementary ques- 
tion. He said that the chief of police of Saint John had 
approved the construction of this institution at the particu- 
lar location that he mentioned. However, he glossed over— 
and indeed I ask him if he did not gloss over—the fact that 
the police association of Saint John did not want it there, 
any more than all the people in the area concerned? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I did give that 
information. I said that the police association was opposed 
to the decision. But I am really unable to provide any more 
enlightenment on the subject now. I have provided what I 
consider to be an unusually long and detailed reply to the 
question. 


Senator Asselin: You had better send a copy to the 
honourable senator. 


TRANSPORTATION 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS—SERVICES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—QUESTIONS 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government arising from the answer 
he gave to Senator Bonnell’s question of March 17. Senator 
Bonnell is not here this evening, but I am sure that, since 
we discussed the matter earlier, he would want to have 
this question asked. 


I appreciate that the leader has given us information 
which has been supplied to him. Obviously he is not in a 
position to answer all questions in detail, and the informa- 
tion has to be obtained from the appropriate departments 
of government. In this case I presume it was the Ministry 
of Transport. The statement was made that there has been 
no request for a subsidy in respect of the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways in Newfoundland because the CNR has not 
abandoned its railway services in that province. 


Is the government, and particularly the department con- 
cerned, not aware that some seven or eight years ago the 
CNR abandoned completely the passenger rail service be- 
tween St. John’s and Port aux Basques, a distance of 550 
miles, and substituted a bus service? As a consequence, the 
passenger traffic which would ordinarily be carried by the 
rail service is now being carried over the one and only 
trans-insular highway in Newfoundland, namely, the 
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trans-Canada highway, between St. John’s and Port aux 
Basques. This has added immeasurably to the burden, the 
pressure, the weight, the volume, of traffic using the trans- 
Canada highway in Newfoundland. 


I have to suggest to the Leader of the Government that 
the answer given to him by the Ministry of Transport, or 
by somebody, is misleading, when it says that the CNR has 
not abandoned its rail service in Newfoundland. It has not 
abandoned its freight service, but it has abandoned 100 per 
cent its passenger service. So that answer, given to the 
Leader of the Government, is incomplete and misleading. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the original 
question asked by Senator Bonnell did not make reference 
to passenger rail services or freight rail services. It just 
simply made mention of “rail service.” The question was: 


Would the Leader of the Government permit a sup- 
plementary question? Would he ascertain whether it is 
the intention of the Government of Canada to grant 
maintenance cost subsidies to the provinces of New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, where rail ser- 
vice has been discontinued, in order to help pay for the 
extra maintenance costs of the trans-Canada highway 
in those two provinces... 


The answer simply states that the CNR has not filed with 
the CTC for the abandonment of these services. If the 
honourable senator is referring to the discontinuance a few 
years ago of the so-called and quaintly named Newfie 
Bullet, that is certainly known to all senators, and certainly 
to the CNR. But we are really discussing whether there 
will be further line abandonment. Presumably the under- 
standing of the CNR when approaching the question posed 
by the honourable senator, was the belief that the honour- 
able senator was asking about freight services in New- 
foundland and whether this service was to be closed down. 
The reply, in essence, is, “These rail services are not being 
discontinued.” 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, would the Leader 
of the Government give us a little more light on the 
question which was asked by Senator Duggan? I know that 
there was a reply to it the other day, but it seems to me to 
be quite clear that the main point, as I understood it, raised 
by Senator Duggan was that now these bus fares might go 
up and, according to the reply he got, would not be looked 
after by some subsidies such as would have been available 
for the railway. This is rather a serious matter for people 
who are using the bus passenger service across Newfound- 
land. I think this is the nub, as I understand it, of Senator 
Duggan’s question and I don’t think we really had a thor- 
oughly satisfactory answer to it. 


Senator Perrault: Well, honourable senators, the entire 
question of the cost of transportation and the rationaliza- 
tion of transportation and all these matters are under 
continuing review by the government. Costs appear to be 
rising everywhere. I understand that on the west coast an 
announcement is pending about an increase in ferry pas- 
senger fares. I would think that it would be most unusual 
if during a period of galloping inflation although, 
encouragingly, because of the restraints program, the infla- 
tionary process is being modified somewhat, we did not 
have an advancement in certain transportation fares in 
this country, whether on the east coast, the west cost or in 
central Canada. But every effort is being made by the 
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government to make certain that these fare increases, if in 
fact they occur, do not work an inordinate hardship on 
those least able to pay. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, might I ask 
the Leader of the Government if he would make inquiries 
to ascertain if it is the intention of the CNR to abandon the 
rail passenger service between Sydney and Truro and to 
substitute a bus service? 


Senator Perrault: I shall take that question as notice, 
and I hope to have a reply tomorrow evening. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I would like to ask 
another question with respect to Prince Edward Island. 
Canadian National Railways got a motor transport licence 
for all highways in New Brunswick through Canadian 
National Transportation. Since there seems to be a great 
deal of feeling on Prince Edward Island that that is a move 
toward the abandonment not only of passenger services 
but also of rail service, could the Leader of the Govern- 
ment find out from the Canadian National Railways 
whether it is their intention to apply to CTC to abandon 
all rail services on Prince Edward Island? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice, but I want to assure Senator Riley that 
the Government of Canada is deeply aware of its historical 
commitment to the people of our great Atlantic provinces 
with respect to transportation in that area. 


@ (2030) 
PRIVATE BILL 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED—SECOND READING— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Molgat moved second reading of Bill S-33, 
respecting United Grain Growers Limited. 


He said: I trust, honourable senators, that my subject 
will not bring out red herrings, because they are not very 
common on the Prairies. I am really dealing with a basic 
Prairie question—the subject of grain. 


I am particularly pleased to present this bill, for two 
basic reasons. The first is that United Grain Growers is a 
very old, respectable and honourable company, which was 
organized in the very early days—as a matter of fact, back 
in 1902—by an act of the Manitoba Legislature. It was 
subsequently recognized and incorporated by the Senate 
and the House of Commons in 1911 under the then name of 
the Grain Growers Company Limited. 


This was a movement by grain growers themselves in 
Western Canada to take hold of their own grain merchan- 
dising operations. They were then unhappy by reason of 
what they viewed as the cartels, the big corporations, and 
decided to take this into their own hands and establish 
their own company. 


The second reason I am particularly pleased to present 
this bill is that one of our former colleagues,—no longer 
here, but certainly well known to many who are here—the 
late Honourable Tom Crerar, was the first president of the 
then Grain Growers Company Limited, a name which was 
subsequently changed by this chamber to United Grain 
Growers Limited. Tom Crerar, that great western leader 
whom I am sure many of you knew intimately, was one of 
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those men who headed the group who developed this small 
company into a major western corporation. Today, United 
Grain Growers Limited, under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Mr. A. M. Runciman—known as “Mac” to those of us 
who deal with him—has been doing a tremendous job in 
western Canada for grain growers. 


Throughout the years, other grain organizations—call 
them cooperatives, if you will, or growers’ organizations— 
such as Manitoba Pool Elevators, Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators and Alberta Pool Elevators, have developed. In 
all of this there has been a spirit of friendly competition 
between these various groups. Evident throughout these 
developments, however, has been a desire, and certainly a 
basic structure, to assist the grain growers of Western 
Canada. Therefore, this legislation before us today is 
simply a continuation of a number of bills which have been 
before us in past times, before I came here, all indicating 
the growth of this particular company and the need for 
further capital expansion. 


Basically, the bill requests an increase in the capital 
structure of the company to $25 million from the present 
base. This is simply indicative of the growth and expansion 
of United Grain Growers Limited. In my opinion, it is a 
credit to the management of the company and its share- 
holders. I strongly encourage the passage of this bill, 
because it indicates once again that those who are prepared 
to do something for themselves and work to that end can 
grow in this country and, certainly, United Grain Growers 
Limited has done exactly that. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Paterson: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Is United Grain Growers purely and simply a 
farmer-owned company? 


Senator Molgat: Yes, Senator Paterson, United Grain 
Growers is completely owned by the farmers who deal 
with the company, who sell to the company and who 
control the company in its totality. United Grain Growers 
at this stage is operating basically in the three Prairie 
provinces. The shareholders come from the areas in which 
the company has elevators, and they control it completely. 
It is a shareholder concern and, all the shareholders being 
farmers, it is owned by the growers. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I may ask Senator Molgat, 
the sponsor of this bill, if he can offer a little more infor- 
mation? If I may say so, his explanation seemed rather thin 
in view of the fact that in this amending bill the company 
is requesting a doubling of its share capital, and extensive 
changes in its dividend rights. Can the honourable senator 
inform us of the reason for the requirement for additional 
capital, for what it will be used, and by whom it will be 
subscribed? 


Secondly, what are the essential changes in the dividend 
rights? We see in the explanatory note that there will be a 
rate of three per cent, which will be in addition to five per 
cent. Perhaps Senator Molgat will tell us what dividends 
have been issued in the past, so that we will have a clearer 
picture of what is being requested in this petition. 


Senator Molgat: Senator Grosart, I wish I could give 
you more detailed information. Unfortunately I am not a 
grain grower although I am a westerner. However, it is my 
belief that Mr. Runciman, the president of the company, 
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will be available to appear before our committee to answer 
those specific questions. In general terms, the sharehold- 
ings are strictly those held by farmers or grain growers 
themselves, so all dividends accrue to grain growers and 
not to anyone else. There is no possibility in this case of an 
outsider who is not a grain grower obtaining dividends 
from the corporation, so all benefits will accrue directly to 
grain growers. I am sorry I cannot respond to the question 
as to the percentage. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate ad journed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Lang, for the second reading of the Bill C-58, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Income Tax Act”.— 
(Honourable Senator Lang). 


Hon. George Mcllraith: Honourable senators, Senator 
Lang adjourned the debate on this motion. He is not 
present tonight, and I do not believe he will be present. In 
that circumstance, I ask permission to speak now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Mcllraith: Thank you, honourable senators, for 
your courtesy. I wish to make a few brief remarks in 
connection with this apparently simple bill dealing with 
two very important subjects. 


I have said that the bill is apparently simple, but I find it 
to be very complex and, indeed, difficult to assess fully in 
its implications. It deals with two subjects, as represented 
by the minister proposing the bill in the other place, one of 
which is the periodical press, and the other, of course, is 
the broadcasting media—the permitting of Canadian 
advertisers to use foreign broadcasting stations to transmit 
advertising messages to other Canadians. 
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it agreed, honourable 


These are complex subjects, and the bill does not appear 
to deal with them directly. It deals with them in only an 
indirect way. Indeed, it attempts to deal with them in a 
simplistic way. In my view, it is wholly ineffective in 
achieving its purpose in relation to those two subjects. 
What is worse—and this is important—the bill, in my view, 
is harmful to a great many innocent Canadians, and is 
dangerous as a legislative precedent. 


The bill is sometimes represented as a tax measure. 
Indeed, it comes to us in the form of a bill to amend the 
Income Tax Act but, in point of fact, it is clear, when we 
examine the subject and its implications, that it is nothing 
of the sort. My authority for saying that is found in the 
language of the minister when proposing the bill in the 
other place. While I do not wish to quote at length from his 
speech, although I am tempted to do so, it is interesting to 
note that in explaining the legislation the minister chose a 
format that set out in eight numbered paragraphs certain 
things which the government does not want, and these can 
be found in Hansard of the House of Commons, May 8, 
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1975, at pages 5592 and 5593. Of those eight matters which 
the government seeks to abolish by this legislation, six 
have no reference, directly or indirectly, to anything relat- 
ing to taxation. The other two, which do make reference to 
taxation in some form, make reference only by way of an 
implied intention to help the Canadian periodical industry 
as a competitor with the foreign periodical industry. 

Not content with that, the minister, after setting out the 
negatives, set out the positives—what the government 
wanted. In this connection, he had four numbered para- 
graphs. None of those positives make reference to anything 
related to taxation. I could quote them at length, but they 
are in the Hansard and I have given the reference. It is 
interesting to bear that in mind because, in dealing with 
the subject—and I believe it to be a very important sub- 
ject—we must deal with it for what it is, and not the 
superficial format of the legislation on the subject. 

I should say at once that it is clear, throughout the whole 
of the minister’s presentation, that the measure was put 
forward as being designed to assist the magazine industry 
in Canada, and to deal with the use by Canadian advertis- 
ers of the broadcasting media operated in another country 
to reach Canadian customers. Presumably the latter part of 
the proposition is intended to help Canadian broadcasters 
exploit the monopolies assigned by the regulatory authori- 
ty—and, by the nature of the operation, there must be 
monopolies in a certain context—to their own greater 
financial advantage, presumably by giving them a competi- 
tive advantage. I have no quarrel with any attempt to help 
Canadian broadcasters develop their potential capacity. 

I shall try not to repeat points raised by other honour- 
able senators. I heard the speeches, and I have read them 
carefully. I am sorry that Senator Davey is not in his seat 
tonight. I read his speech a couple of times, in addition to 
hearing it. I hope that in my remarks I shall not repeat any 
of the arguments already advanced. 


Senator Asselin: But you do favour the bill? 


Senator MclIlraith: I do not favour the bill, but I do 
favour an attempt by government to deal with the unfair- 
ness it is alleged the bill will overcome. Perhaps I can 
develop that in my remarks. 


I should like to deal with the points separately. I shall 
deal first with the press, and then with the broadcasting 
aspect of the bill. The most effective way of controlling 
competition faced by Canadian periodicals is, in my view, 
a more direct form of legislation. I have always felt that 
one of the ways of controlling a company is through own- 
ership of that company. The bill seeks to provide that a 
foreign periodical shall be so considered, unless, among 
other things—there are several other things mentioned—it 
be 75 per cent owned by Canadians. I have no quarrel with 
that principle since I believe in Canadian control of cultur- 
al matters, and it may be important that we retain control 
of, or develop, a strong Canadian media. Therefore, I have 
no quarrel with any attempt to control ownership of the 
media in order that we might have presented a Canadian 
point of view. 

However, I note in the bill that the requirement for 
ownership is 75 per cent. I am inclined to think that that 
aspect did not receive specific attention, but was merely a 
consequence of legislation passed some 10 or 12 years ago. 


[Senator Mcllraith.] 
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At that time, a 75 per cent ownership requirement was 
instituted to deal with another problem—that of new 
media coming into Canada—whereas the problem alleged 
to be dealt with by this bill concerns media which have 
been well established in Canada over a number of years 
and, in terms of efficiency of operation and so on, have 
been well operated. 


Whether that Canadian control should be 55 per cent or 
75 per cent is not particularly important. I merely raise it 
as being perhaps unreasonably high in relation to some of 
the media that is shut out by the provisions of this bill. I 
refer to such magazines as MD of Canada, to which I will 
make further reference later—magazines, the content of 
which is wholly Canadian or almost wholly Canadian, or 
as close to being wholly Canadian as it can be. 

@ (2050) 

The editorial staff of MD of Canada is all Canadian; its 
editorial work is all done in Canada. It is as Canadian as it 
can be, except on the point of ownership. In this case, there 
is.a difficulty in that respect. The owners of this monthly 
periodical—this magazine whose content is Canadian and 
whose editors are Canadian—are willing to sell to Canadi- 
ans, but Canadian ownership cannot be achieved for the 
simple reason that no Canadian or group of Canadians will 
buy it, the reason for which must be obvious to everyone. 
It is a magazine distributed, without charge, to some 30,000 
doctors. Because of its circulation, it is not the kind of 
advertising medium for which advertisers pay high fees. 
When advertisers do not pay high fees there is no big 
profit; when there is no profit, buyers do not buy. 


For the life of me, I do not understand why we want to 
throw a magazine such as that out of Canada when it is 
obvious that Canadian ownership cannot be achieved, and 
when there is no reasonable prospect of any other company 
in Canada putting out a publication of that type. It is a 
magazine which serves a useful purpose, and it is in our 
interest to keep it in Canada. I do not know of any 
magazine that is as Canadian as MD of Canada. 


There is another method of controlling competition in 
the Canadian magazine field flowing as a consequence 
from Bill C-58, that being the definition in the Income Tax 
Act of a Canadian periodical. That definition is worded in 
a rather curious way. It related to content, and provides 
that a Canadian periodical does not include—and honour- 
able senators will notice that it is put in the form of a 
negative—‘“a periodical the contents of which are substan- 
tially the same as the contents of a periodical published 
outside Canada.” It must be “not substantially the same 


” 


as”. 

A magazine can be wholly Canadian-owned with a 
wholly Canadian editorial staff, with all of the articles 
written by Canadians, but if it is substantially the same as 
any periodical published outside Canada it is to be con- 
sidered a non-Canadian publication. That is a most curious 
provision and a most curious approach to the problem with 
which we are concerned, which is to help the Canadian 
periodical press to compete with the foreign press. 

Of course, the expression “substantially the same as” can 
be interpreted by two methods—at least, I knew of only 
two methods, but I now have my doubts. I am revising my 
opinion somewhat on that. I thought the only two methods 
of interpreting that expression were by judicial interpreta- 
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tion—and there is quite a bit of law to be found on that—or 
legislative definition, either of which is effective. I do not 
have the temerity to define that phrase by the judicial 
interpretation method, a fact that will please honourable 
senators because of the time involved. We do not have a 
legislative definition, of course, but let me read what the 
minister had to say on that subject when presenting Bill 
C-58 in the other place. I refer honourable senators to 
House of Commons Debates of May 8, 1975, page 5594, where 
the minister said: 
I should like to make it quite clear that there is no 
intention of introducing, in connection with the pro- 
posed amendments, a new Canadian content rule or a 
new formula for measuring how substantially a maga- 
zine published in Canada must be different from 
another published abroad in order to qualify for the 
benefits of section 19 of the Income Tax Act. Such a 
criterion has been part of the taxation law since 1965; 
it is not new and it is not unique. All periodicals 
published in Canada are bound by the “not substan- 
tially the same” clause in section 19 and have been for 
nearly ten years. 

As I say, I thought there were two methods of dealing 
with that. The minister, in referring to the periodical press 
in introducing Bill C-58 in the other place, was referring to 
Time and Reader’s Digest; he was not referring to the other 
publications, one of which I mentioned a moment ago. 

In looking at this particular legislation, the situation was 
that “not substantially the same as” was being interpreted 
as 40 per cent the same as, and then it was increased to 50 
per cent. I do not know what is meant by “not substantial- 
ly the same as.” I suppose what is meant is that it would 
have to be something other than just a token difference. 
That point can be argued at length. Certainly, there would 
have to be something more than a difference of 5 per cent, 
or something of that sort. 

But what happened? I would ask honourable senators to 
bear in mind the minister’s statement in presenting Bill 
C-58 to the Parliament of Canada. Suddenly, there were 
negotiations with those two publications, one of which, 
Time, tried to meet the criteria. I have some difference of 
opinion over Time’s treatment of this house in assuming 
that the matter was ended when Bill C-58 passed the other 
place; one can attribute that to arrogance or ignorance. In 
either case, as far as I am concerned, it was totally unsatis- 
factory to me as a Canadian. 


Getting back to the point at hand, Time, as a Canadian 
corporate taxpayer operating in Canada for some decades, 
sought to meet the criteria as set out in both the legislation 
and the minister’s statement. Apparently, it was in the 
process of meeting those criteria— 


Senator Asselin: Time tried to meet the criteria before 
the bill passed the other place. 


Senator Mcllraith: Yes, that is right, probably relying 
on the minister’s statement. It was apparently able to meet 
the ownership criterion quite successfully. It was in the 
process of coming up with a format to meet the content 
criterion that I have referred to, the 50 per cent Canadian 
content rule—that was the interpretation put on it—and it 
apparently had met it when it was then told that 50 per 
cent Canadian content was not satisfactory. Having met all 


of the criteria that were supposedly in the bill, Time was 
then told that it was not satisfactory. Suddenly, the 
Department of National Revenue was interpreting that 
clause as meaning that it must be 80 per cent “not substan- 
tially the same as.” 


Well, then what do you do? Do you try by litigation to 
get rid of that interpretation, or what do you do? In that 
respect, I have a lot of sympathy with the officials of Time 
Canada. They made their choice—a choice I do not like but, 
nonetheless, they made it. 


I wonder, honourable senators, who made the decision to 
raise the Canadian content rule from 50 per cent to 80 per 
cent in the arbitrary way in which it was done? Do any of 
you know the particular tax official or bureaucrat who 
effectively made that decision? I hope none of us knows. I 
certainly do not, and it would not be proper if we did 
know. He is not directly answerable to any authority. We 
must assume it was a ministerial decision and, of course, 
the minister is answerable for it. It seems to me to be an 
unsatisfactory way of dealing with an important subject. 
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I am one of those who believes in a free press. I believe 
that such decisions made in such a manner, affecting a 
substantial part of our press, is an interference with the 
freedom of the press to deal with a subject that is vital to 
all of us and to our liberties. 


I want to take the trouble, if I may, to read from page 3 
of Volume I of the report of the Special Senate Committee 
on Mass Media: 


Though it will be apparent to those who read its 
pages that this is a pre-eminently Canadian document, 
we make no apology for beginning with a statement by 
a distinguished American jurist, Justice Hugo Black, 
in a case involving the right of newspapers to news, 
wrote that “the widest possible dissemination of infor- 
mation from diverse and antagonistic sources is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the public... a free press is a 
condition of a free society.” 

By the way, that remark is taken from a United States 
Supreme Court case in 1944. Here is what the Senate 
Committee said about that: 


This notion is basic to our idea of a free society. 


I share those views. However, I find myself terribly 
concerned with the freedom of the press and of the media. 
If it is possible for someone, however identified or uniden- 
tified, to arbitrarily change a ruling of such vital signifi- 
cance on content—dealing with the definition of Canadian 
periodicals and foreign periodicals—from 50 per cent to 80 
per cent, I find that method not satisfactory to me as a free 
Canadian. It is not satisfactory to me, and I ask if it is 
satisfactory to you. 

For reasons that are not very clear to many of us, 
Reader’s Digest is reputed to have met the criteria I have 
been dealing with. If we know so very little about how it 
has met the criteria, is that the kind of use of the content 
provisions of the statutory definition of what constitutes a 
Canadian periodical we would like? Is that satisfactory? 


Is it capable of being used by some other government at 
some later date as a form of censorship without answera- 
bility? Will the bureaucracy be able to exclude a magazine 
that it does not like or, conversely, permit a periodical that 
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fails to meet the prescribed criteria to remain? This is a 
question we must ask ourselves. 


I respectfully submit that it is not a proper way to 
legislate on a subject as important and vital as this, and 
that the government and Parliament can find a much 
fairer and more direct form of legislation—that is, fairer to 
the Canadian readers, who I think are important; fairer to 
Canadian advertisers, who I think are important; fairer to 
businesses operating in this country, to publishers of peri- 
odicals and advertisers who use them, and consumers who 
buy the products being advertised. Advertisers have a 
habit of only buying advertising where it is advantageous 
for them to buy, which enables them to sell more of their 
products. We should remember it is Canadian advertisers 
with whom we are dealing here. The advertisers are selling 
their product to Canadian consumers. Presumably it is a 
help to Canadian consumers, but if manufacturers market 
their products well, that is helpful in providing employ- 
ment in a period when the economy of this country 
requires more employment from the private sector. 


Senator Asselin: Hear, hear. 


Senator MclIlraith: I am puzzled as to why this method 
of punishing Canadian advertisers should be used to deal 
with a problem that has to do with assisting the Canadian 
periodical press. I would like to assist it, but to me this 
method is not a fair or satisfactory way of doing it. 


I should like now to deal with the broadcasting aspect of 
the bill, and its implications in that respect. The Toronto 
area seems to get all the news attention in this regard. 
Perhaps that is by reason of its size and wealth and the 
number of people there, perhaps that is as it should be—I 
do not know. In any event, there is undoubtedly a problem 
with the Buffalo broadcasting stations drawing off a large 
amount of Canadian advertising revenue, and using it to 
develop the industry in the United States. 


That is a problem and I am the first to admit it, so let us 
examine exactly what the problem is. Is not the problem 
that the Canadian advertisers seek to use those stations 
because they are a better media for reaching the Canadian 
consumer than any other media? As I said a few moments 
ago, I find Canadian advertisers pretty shrewd people and 
pretty thrifty with their money, and hard-boiled about the 
matter. They go there because that is the best coverage for 
that segment of the Canadian market they can get. 


What we are doing by this legislation is punishing those 
Canadian advertisers by taking that benefit away from 
them, and making it impossible for them to advertise on 
those American stations and, therefore, impossible for 
them to reach their Canadian customers. Is that a good 
way of solving the problem? I respectfully submit it is a 
bad way. 


It is unfortunate that the broadcasters and the publish- 
ers of magazines are dealt with in the same bill because 
they are very different subjects. We should remember that 
the broadcasters are controlled by regulatory bodies. They 
are granted a limited type of monopoly, each by his own 
government in his own country, and are subject to various 
types of regulations by the appropriate regulatory bodies. 
Is not the correct way of dealing with this problem to have 
this Canadian money used for the development of better 
media in Canada, stronger media in Canada, so that 
Canadians can develop a broadcasting capacity that will be 
attractive to the advertisers. 

(Senator MclIlraith.] 
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I would suggest that the better way of doing it would be 
by negotiating some regulatory agreements with the 
United States, but they should not be negotiated by the 
Canadian broadcasting regulatory body. It should be the 
technical advisers only on that kind of negotiation. It is a 
bigger, more important subject because the amount of 
money involved is substantial; it is much more. The regula- 
tory body of the broadcasting media should merely be the 
technical advisers on all matters relating to broadcasting. 
But there should also be a proper feed-in by those con- 
cerned with the economy of this country, by those con- 
cerned with getting the best possible advertising, by those 
concerned that the consumers get the best service possible 
from the companies which advertise their products. In 
other words, the whole Canadian interest should be exam- 
ined, and that negotiation should be carried on in a respon- 
sible way at the very senior level between the two govern- 
ments. Then, in the light of what arrangements are made, 
trie necessary regulatory action can be taken. Conceivably, 
this could involve legislation, but I suspect that it probably 
would not. It seems to me that that is the way to deal with 
it. 

Incidentally, to my knowledge nothing has been said in 
the debate so far about those Canadian broadcasting corpo- 
rations which have had very considerable assistance in 
developing their stations through their advertising into the 
American market. I do not have the figures, but I suspect 
that by the nature of things a much smaller amount of 
money is involved. Nevertheless, it would also require to 
be dealt with at the same time. Both aspects should be 
dealt with on an equal basis. 


Senator Rowe: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? Would these agreements be between the govern- 
ments of the two countries concerned? 


Senator Mcllraith: Oh, yes. 


Senator Rowe: Nobody else would be involved in the 
agreements? 


Senator Mcllraith: It would be between the govern- 
ments, and the governments presumably would agree to 
take action within their own regulatory agencies. There 
are various ways of working it out. I do not presume to 
know what the final outcome would be. 


I should like in a moment to refer to the Toronto prob- 
lem, but first I will refer to the Bellingham problem. There 
the situation is totally different, but Toronto, with its 
weight and power, has had its way in the legislation—or a 
segment of the Toronto population has had its way—and 
the problem is quite different there. 


With respect to the Bellingham station, the Canadian 
advertisers have to use it because they have no other media 
at this point. Not only that, but the interesting thing in the 
Bellingham situation is that the Canadian advertisers’ 
money does not go out of Canada. It is all paid to a 
Canadian corporation in Canada and is, therefore, exclu- 
sively under our own control. Part of that money is used 
for the development in Canada of talent, dramatic and 
otherwise, in the broadcasting media. 

I am not sufficiently well informed on the point to say 
with authority, but it may well be that not enough of that 
money is being spent in Canada. It may be that we should 
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require them to spend a larger proportion of that Canadian 
advertising money to develop the Canadian talent in radio 
and television. There may be problems of that sort. It may 
be that we should be taxing that Canadian company more 
heavily. But this bill does not deal with any of those issues. 


What does this bill do? Once again it takes something 
away from Canadian advertisers who are trying to sell 
goods to Canadian consumers at a time when this is to our 
advantage. It takes away from the Canadian advertiser the 
one good assistance he has in doing that, namely, the right 
to advertise his goods. Surely, at the very politest, that is a 
left-handed way of dealing with the problem. Surely it is 
not good enough. 


Senator Flynn: With this bill we will collect less income 
tax from that company. 


Senator Mcllraith: Oh, yes, I know. 


I hope I have made my points. I hope they are supple- 
mentary to what has already been said. The bill has caused 
me grave concern. Unlike some others who have opposed 
this bill, I recognize at once that there are problems to be 
dealt with in both these areas. I am quick to admit that, 
but I find the bill totally wrong in principle. It is totally 
wrong in concept, and it is totally wrong in the way in 
which it tries to deal with the problem. 

I have very reluctantly, after much consideration and 
thought, come to the conclusion that the only proper thing 
to do is to seek to kill this bill so that the government may 
come back with carefully thought-out legislation to deal 
with the real problem; a form of legislation which will be 
fair to Canadian readers of periodicals, to Canadian listen- 
ers of broadcast material, to Canadian advertisers, to 
Canadian consumers who buy the products being adver- 
tised, and to the companies doing business in this country. 


Honourable senators, I thank you for listening to me so 
patiently. I hope my remarks have contributed something 
useful to the solution of what I regard as a difficult 
problem. 


Hon. L. P. Beaubien: Honourable senators, I should like 
to say just a few words on Bill C-58. First I should like to 
point out that these regulations which stop Canadian 
advertisers from using foreign periodicals really affect 
only the small companies or small businesses, because all 
big businesses or big advertisers having the capacity have 
had the common sense to buy into and control companies 
in the United States. Those of you who have been follow- 
ing the financial news lately know that our big companies 
have been falling all over themselves buying in the United 
States. Either they are buying companies or they are creat- 
ing subsidiaries, and, of course, every time that happens it 
means that jobs are being exported to the land of the bold 
and the free below the border. 

Honourable senators, among other things, in many cases 
this bill prohibits Canadian companies from doing busi- 
ness with other Canadian companies, because if a Canadi- 
an company is controlled in the United States, the bill 
prohibits another Canadian company from doing business 
with it or for it. For example, although Time Canada is a 
Canadian company, you would not be allowed to advertise 
in it under this bill. 


Suppose the government were to come along and say 
that you couldn’t buy a truck from General Motors of 
Canada and charge it up against your business? The fact is 
that you can buy a truck from General Motors of Canada 


and claim the cost of its operation as a business expense. 
Why? Because the company is 100 per cent owned in the 
United States. Are you going to be told you cannot buy oil 
from Imperial Oil, because 60 per cent of it is controlled by 
Exxon? This, however, is what you are asked to accept. 
Time Canada is a Canadian company, but if I want to 
advertise in it I cannot charge the cost as an expense. Does 
that make any sense? 

@ (2120) 

Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): That is a little 
different from your statement that you are not allowed to. 

Senator Beaubien: You are not allowed to in terms of 
economics. You can throw your money out the window if 
you like. 

Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): You know that 
you can get it at half price? 

Senator Beaubien: That’s childish talk. 

Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): It is a statement 
by Time magazine. They are selling advertising in this 
country at half price. 

Senator Flynn: That is not a very good argument for the 
bill. 

Senator Beaubien: They are selling advertising at half 
price, because otherwise they are going to go out of 
business. 

There is one other argument that I should like to make. 
When Senator Laird spoke to us the other day in what I 
thought was a very good speech, he referred to the Canadi- 
an habit of doing everything we can, for no good reason, to 
antagonize our big American neighbour. Without taking 
too much of your time, I would remind you of the delega- 
tion that we sent to the United States, headed by our 
senior senator, Senator Hayden. On November 11, 1971, 
Senator Hayden, Senator Macnaughton and I went down 
to the United States with about 22 members of the House 
of Commons. We went there with our tails between our 
legs because the President of the United States had, a few 
months before, slapped a 10 per cent import tax on every- 
thing that came from Canada, and only from Canada. If 
that had been allowed to go on for a few more months it 
would have ruined our economy in many ways. So we went 
down there ready to be terribly kind and pleasant and we 
were, and in return they were nice to us. A few months 
later they removed the import tax. 

There are people who sit back and pretend that it doesn’t 
matter, at a time when the United States is having trouble 
with Cuba, that our Prime Minister goes down there and 
makes a big to-do and has his picture taken with Castro. 
But where does that behaviour get us when, about two 
weeks later, the American President calls that dictator an 
international bandit? Certainly, if you are a little guy and 
you are up against somebody like Joe Louis and he has you 
backed into a corner, you will fight back to defend your- 
self. But to kick a big guy in the shins just for the hell of it 
simply doesn’t make any sense. We should grow up and 
realize that we are terribly lucky to have neighbours who 
are so much like ourselves that it is difficult to tell us 
apart. Are we not lucky to have Americans as neighbours? 
Any time we have been nice to them and behaved sensibly 
they have responded. I think it is time we mended our 
ways. 


On motion of Senator Lafond, debate ad journed. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 8 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, March 23, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report on the administration of the Members of 
Parliament Retiring Allowances Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 35 of the said 
Act, Chapter 25 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
NEW OFFICES—INTERIOR WALL DECORATION—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government if he can find out for us 
whether it is true that the new quarters of the Public 
Service Commission are decorated with suéde walls, and 
there I don’t mean s-w-a-y-e-d, but suéde, s-u-e, accent 
grave, d-e—suéde walls. I was credibly informed this after- 
noon that this was so, and it did not seem somehow to jibe 
with the calls upon us for restraint. I should be very glad if 
the Leader of the Government could find out whether 
there is any truth in this astonishing story, which I got 
from an eye-witness. 


Senator Flynn: It is to save energy. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have no 
knowledge of suéde walls, whether in fabric form or 
“swayed” walls in architectural or engineering form. How- 
ever, I shall take the question as notice and I shall make 
the appropriate inquiry. May I say, however, that some of 
the reports circulating today about alleged extravagances 
in ministerial and governmental offices are, in my view, 
somewhat exaggerated. 


Senator Grosart: Have you been in all of them? 


Senator Perrault: I shall certainly undertake an inquiry 
about the alleged suéde walls in the offices of the Public 
Service Commission. 


PRIVATE BILL 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED—CORRECTION OF 
STATEMENT 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, last evening, 
after my presentation of the bill respecting United Grain 
Growers Limited, I was asked a question by Senator Pater- 
son and another question by Senator Grosart regarding the 
structure of the company. Part of my reply was completely 
accurate, and I must thank my honourable colleague, Sena- 
tor McNamara, for bringing the matter to my attention. 


The company, in fact, is completely controlled by grain 
growers. The class B shares, which are the only voting 
shares, can only be held by active grain growers, bona fide 
farmers. Each one of those farmers has only one vote, 
regardless of the number of shares he may own. 


There is a second class of shares, the class A shares. 
These are investment shares which can be purchased on 
the stock market, and which carry a dividend, but they 
carry no voting privileges. Class A shares, however, can be 
held by others than grain growers. There is a limit to the 
number of these shares which may be held by any one 
person. These are $20 par value shares and under the 
present limit one individual can hold only 2,500. The bill 
proposes an increase in these shares which have no voting 
rights. 

So, the company, in fact, is controlled by grain growers, 
but others may purchase class A shares for investment 
purposes. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


RESIGNATION OF MINISTER OF CONSUMER AND CORPORATE 
AFFAIRS—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
asked yesterday concerning the opinion provided for the 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Canada by 
law officers of the Crown in respect of the Deschénes 
Report. I now have some information for honourable 
senators. 


Upon receipt of the report prepared by Chief Justice 
Deschénes, the Minister of Justice immediately and forth- 
with referred it to the law officers of the Crown as was, in 
his view, his duty, obligation and responsibility as Attor- 
ney General. 

The Minister of Justice had the letter of the Chief 
Justice reviewed by the law officers of the Crown to 
determine whether it disclosed any conduct constituting a 
willful intent to obstruct, pervert or defeat the course of 
justice within the meaning of the Criminal Code or wheth- 
er there was conduct interfering with the course of justice 
amounting, in law, to contempt. These, in fact, constitute 
the terms of reference provided for the law officers by the 
minister. 


@ (2010) 


The Minister of Justice was advised subsequently that 
there was nothing disclosed in the letter of the Chief 
Justice which dictated the need for further action by the 
Minister of Justice in accordance with his duties under the 
law, and he then advised the Prime Minister. 


I have confirmed that it is not the practice to table or to 
otherwise make public the written opinions provided by 
the law officers of the Crown for the Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General. 
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Senator Flynn: May I ask the Leader of the Government 
if it was, in fact, a written opinion that the Minister of 
Justice received from the law officers? 


Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that the opin- 
ion was in the form of a memorandum sent by the senior 
law officers of the Crown to the Minister of Justice. 


Senator Flynn: My understanding is that the opinion 
sought was based exclusively on the letter from Chief 
Justice Deschénes. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have described 
in some detail the request submitted to the law officers of 
the Crown by the Minister of Justice, and I repeat it. “The 
question was whether it (the Deschénes report) disclosed 
any conduct constituting a willful intent to obstruct, per- 
vert or defeat the course of justice within the meaning of 
the Criminal Code or is conduct interfering with the 
course of justice amounting in law to contempt.” 

This is the reason why the Prime Minister has taken the 
position, and the government has taken the position, that 
based on this opinion there have been no illegalities— 

(At this point the lights in the Senate Chamber went off for 
a brief period.) 

I want to assure honourable senators that despite the 
brief blackout the Government of Canada pays its light 
bills. 


Senator Flynn: It is quite obvious that the government 
closed its eyes to the other evidence that could have been 
secured, and asked only for an opinion on the Chief Jus- 
tice’s report, which was not a report requested of the Chief 
Justice as to any illegality by ministers because Chief 
Justice Deschénes said that he had nothing to say about 
the ministers, only about the reaction of the judges. I can 
see that the light went out on some part of the story. 


Senator Langlois: We were as much in the dark as you 
were. 

Senator Perrault: Certainly, the power failure rein- 
forced the view that the Opposition may be the entity in 
the dark in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: It is your fault. 


Senator Perrault: Seriously, if the honourable senator 
has any material which would justify a charge of illegality, 
by all means it should be made available to the appropriate 
sources so that appropriate action can be taken. 

Senator Flynn: Is the government prepared to supply all 
the material it has? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): The answer is no, I think. 
Senator Asselin: Is the answer no? 


COMMITTEES 
NOTICE OF MEETING 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before we pro- 
ceed to other matters, may I make a brief announcement? 


I invite the Leader of the Opposition, the Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, the Whips for both the government and 
the opposition, as well as all committee chairmen, to meet 
in my office after the Senate rises in order to review the 


plan which has been developed by Senator Bourget and his 
committee of senators for the operation of Senate commit- 
tees. It should be a very brief meeting. I can report that 
excellent progress has been made during the past week, 
and it may be a useful meeting to have at this time. 


Senator Grosart: It will not conflict with any other 
committee meeting at this time. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, I hope that it does not conflict 
with any other committee meeting. 


THE HONOURABLE ELSIE F. INMAN 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with reference 
to another matter concerning one of our colleagues, regret- 
fully I must report that the Honourable Senator Inman is 
again in hospital—Kings County Memorial Hospital in 
Montague, Prince Edward Island. I know that all honour- 
able senators join in wishing Senator Inman a speedy 
recovery. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Lang, for the second reading of the Bill C-58, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Income Tax Act’”.— 
(Honourable Senator Lafond). 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, I adjourned this 
debate in my capacity as Acting Whip of the government, 
and with leave I would yield to the Honourable Senator 
Manning. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I will 
detain the house only briefly while I make a few comments 
on this bill, which has already been discussed quite fully in 
this chamber. Probably just about everything that needs to 
be said about it has already been said. 


I did not have the opportunity to hear all the addresses 
that were given, but I was particularly impressed by the 
analysis of the bill made by Senator Hayden, and also by 
the address of Senator van Roggen. In fact, most of the 
points I had intended to make have been made in those two 
addresses, and others, and it is unnecessary to enlarge on 
them to any degree. It is my sincere hope that when this 
bill goes to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce, the committee will be able to recom- 
mend some significant amendments which will overcome 
the objectionable features which cause concern to many of 
us. 

The more one reads the bill and tries to assess its 
implications, the more difficult it is to escape the conclu- 
sion that it was motivated by a narrow, negative national- 
ism that is unworthy of the Parliament of Canada. What 
this does is make it impossible for Canadian advertisers, 
for economic reasons, to any longer use the publications 
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affected by this bill, which are produced in the United 
States, or which, at least, have their base in the United 
States, such as Time magazine. The bill also will make it 
impossible for Canadian advertisers to use American 
television stations which they have been using, undoubted- 
ly because they feel those stations reach a large section of 
the Canadian people, and which use, in their judgment as 
advertisers, represents the best use of their advertising 
dollar. 


Leaving aside the valid arguments that can be advanced, 
such as protecting Canadian publishers, retaining money 
in Canada, and so on, this type of legislation represents a 
very serious interference in the legitimate decisions of 
advertisers as to where they should place their advertising 
to get the best value for their money. Of course, it can be 
argued that they can go on doing that, but this bill, by 
preventing them from deducting those costs as legitimate 
expenses for income tax purposes, will undoubtedly have 
the effect of reducing to a very large extent their use of the 
media that they have been accustomed to using. 


We should perhaps be even more concerned with the 
indirect effect that this has on the Canadian public. When 
I say that this legislation is motivated by negative nation- 
alism, it is because I sense behind this action another of 
the all too frequent instances in recent years of the govern- 
ment’s trying to protect the Canadian people from them- 
selves and from being influenced by the impact of publica- 
tions and television programs coming in from the United 
States, which the government seems to think will under- 
mine our Canadian identity and impair our Canadian cul- 
ture. In my view, that type of argument is superficial and 
simply does not stand up. Surely the Canadian people are 
mature enough to decide for themselves whether they 
want to watch Canadian television programs or American 
television programs. 


@ (2020) 


Perhaps the thinking behind this legislation stems from 
the fact that a number of recent surveys have indicated 
that a great many Canadians have a strong preference for 
American television programs. These stations, therefore, 
have a very large Canadian viewing audience, which, as I 
have indicated, makes them attractive to Canadian adver- 
tisers. I am sure many honourable senators saw a survey in 
this field which came out not long ago. It was interesting 
to note that of the fourteen top television programs that 
emerged in this survey, with the exception of two, one of 
which was a special production by the CBC and the other a 
special production by CTV, all the remaining programs 
with the largest viewing audiences in Canada were Ameri- 
can productions. In my region of Canada, cable television 
has become very popular in the last few years, largely 
because Canadian viewers do desire to watch American 
programs. 


In my view it is unrealistic, and extremely unwise on the 
part of the Canadian government, to follow a course which 
amounts to administering a slap in the face to American 
television stations and American publications, behind 
which is the erroneous assumption that by this kind of 
thing the culture of Canada can be protected and a greater 
Canadian identity developed. Canadians do not need that 
kind of protection. I believe we are mature enough to make 
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our own decisions, and it is not the prerogative of govern- 
ment to interfere in matters of that kind. 


I am not acquainted with the situation with respect to 
American television in the eastern and central parts of 
Canada, but I do know that on the west coast, as I am sure 
senators from that part of Canada will bear out, American 
television stations that are making a policy of beaming 
into Canada have gone a long way to do everything they 
could reasonably be expected to do to show themselves 
good corporate citizens in this country. They have estab- 
lished a Canadian identity; they have, for the most part, 
retained their Canadian revenue in this country; they have 
made vast capital expenditures in Canada for the provision 
of facilities in the area of public communications; they 
have encouraged Canadian artists, Canadian actors, 
Canadian writers and Canadian culture. However, simply 
because their base is outside the country, under this legis- 
lation they now face the loss of their advertising revenue, 
after having made large expenditures in Canada feeling 
that they were doing the proper thing as good corporate 
citizens. 


In the matter of publications, those affected are pretty 
well down to Time magazine and, as several honourable 
senators have pointed out, it is very difficult to escape the 
conclusion that as far as Time is concerned the govern- 
ment’s intention was to put it out of business. When Time 
agreed to the requirements as far as percentage of Canadi- 
an ownership and management was concerned, and even 
said they could live with a relatively high percentage of 
Canadian content, the minister kept on increasing the 
percentage until it was up to 80 per cent. This, of course, 
made it utterly impossible for the magazine to carry on its 
type of publication. I believe one honourable senator said 
that the indication was that if Time magazine had said it 
could live with 80 per cent Canadian content the minister 
would have raised the requirement to 100 per cent. The 
obvious objective was to get rid of Time magazine and to 
force Canadian advertisers to bonus mediocrity in the form 
of second-rate Canadian magazines which wanted to take 
the place of Time. Maclean’s is, of course, the one that 
comes first to mind. 


I suggest, honourable senators, that when we are dealing 
with a publication such as Time we know that people never 
bought Time magazine to obtain news and information 
with respect to Canada. They bought Time because it was a 
publication that had worldwide news-gathering facilities. 
It carried not only detailed information relating to geo- 
graphic areas around the world, but also had a significant- 
ly large number of departments in which readers could 
gather information that was of interest and importance to 
them. To suggest to such a publication that it could carry 
on any semblance of its objective as a publication with 80 
per cent Canadian content was utterly ridiculous. I doubt 
if many people bought Time magazine even to read the 
Canadian section, because all that section did primarily 
was to summarize in its own particular style the national 
events in this country, which are reported every day in our 
daily press, and of which we were all knowledgeable 
before we read of them in Time. The whole handling of this 
matter is incomprehensible. It is hard to understand why a 
government would become involved in a thing of this kind, 
which was so totally unnecessary and which naturally 
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created the impression south of the line that Canada does 
not value a warm, cooperative relationship, in business or 
otherwise, with our neighbour. What other interpretation 
could be placed on this arbitrary, heavy-handed, crude way 
of dealing with this matter? 


Personally, I like the suggestion made by Senator van 
Roggen, that any real problems that do exist in the matter 
of the impact of American television in Canada—and the 
same is true in the matter of Time magazine—the intelli- 
gent thing would have been to have appropriate repre- 
sentatives from each country sit down together and work 
out a treaty which would respect the interests and view- 
points of both countries. Certainly this legislation is not 
the way to deal with any problems that exist. 

As I said at the outset, I do not want to delay the house, 
but I would like to make one brief comment with respect to 
another aspect. This, I am sure, has already been brought 
to the attention of honourable senators. You have undoubt- 
edly received information regarding the excellent publica- 
tion MD of Canada, approximately 30,000 copies of which 
are distributed free in this country to the medical profes- 
sion. It is primarily a medical publication, but it is unique 
in that in addition to medical information it contains a 
large section devoted to the arts, culture and a broad range 
of interests of this type. MD of Canada points out that if 
they are denied the tax benefit that they have enjoyed in 
the past there is no way they can carry on this type of 
operation in Canada. I would put on the record part of a 
paragraph from a letter written by Dr. William Gibson, the 
distinguished Canadian physician who is editor of this 
publication. He makes what I consider a valid observation: 
@ (2030) 


—advertising dollars which now go to MD of Canada 
will not as a result of Bill C-58 be re-directed to other 
publications for physicians. Those who now advertise 
in MD also advertise in all other publications directed 
to the same audience. It would be unreasonable to 
expect an advertiser, in the absence of MD of Canada, 
to place a second advertisement in a publication 
already carrying the same advertisement... most 
important, it is almost beyond possibility that a publi- 
cation comparable to MD of Canada could be produced 
and operated successfully in Canada with only physi- 
cians in Canada as its audience. MD of Canada is 
produced by a staff of researchers and writers of great 
competence and skill, who have been associated with 
this particular publication for many years. The cost of 
producing and publishing any one issue is very high 
and, therefore, to operate this magazine must have an 
audience beyond that of only physicians in Canada. 


Honourable senators, we can perhaps assume that when 
this legislation was drafted and passed in the other place 
no thought or consideration was given to its devastating 
impact on this kind of valuable publication. MD of Canada 
is just one more example of an excellent publication which 
will be put out of business if this bill is passed as worded. 


Honourable senators, may I repeat the hope that the 
committee will recommend significant amendments to 
meet these valid concerns and objections to the bill, if in 
the committee’s judgment it should not go so far as to kill 
the bill altogether. 


Senator Flynn: Why not now? 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, may I ask Senator 
Manning a question? In his opinion does this legislation in 
any way, shape or form hinder the circulation in Canada of 
those portions of Time magazine, other than the Canadian 
section about which he spoke? I agree with his comments 
in that regard, but does the legislation in any way hinder 
the circulation in Canada of the balance of Time magazine? 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, no, of course, it 
does not interfere with it. As everyone knows, Time, 
having withdrawn the Canadian edition, is now selling the 
American edition in Canada, the only difference being the 
increase in price. It is now $1 instead of 75 cents. 

The fact remains that Canadian advertisers are denied 
the use of that most widely-read publication, unless they 
pay the total cost of advertising without its being treated 
as a valid, deductible expense. 


On motion of Senator McElman, debate adjourned. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 
REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 


MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE—MOTION 
IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 18, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Laird for the adoption of 
the Report of the Standing Senate Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration, which was present- 
ed on February 24, and on the motion in amendment 
thereto of Senator Cété, which was made on March 17. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Paul Lafond: Honourable senators, I already spoke 
when the report was tabled so I will try to be as short as 
possible on this amendment. 


My remarks at the report stage dealt specifically with 
the question of the organization of committees and the 
time when these committees met. I would like to commend 
the leaders of the government and of the Opposition and 
their assistants who have made good progress during these 
few weeks, thanks particularly to the diligence of Senator 
Bourget who took on some responsibilities in this regard. I 
foresee brilliant success. I hope this will come within two 
or three weeks. 


When the original motion was proposed by Senator God- 
frey in May 1975, many of us thought that it was perhaps a 
little naive and untimely. We discussed it shortly and 
referred it to a committee. The committee produced its 
report. As Senator Godfrey himself said in reply to the 
proposed amendment, I also regret the decision of the 
committee contained in the first paragraph. However, I 
admit that the committee studied the problem carefully 
and proposed a sensible solution. Therefore I accept it. 

Now, we are considering an amendment suggesting that 
the report be sent back to the committee and that they 
redraft paragraphs 2 and 3. I must say I readily accept 
these two paragraphs. If I said that last May some of us 
found Senator Godfrey’s motion a little naive, I have the 
impression that some of us can now consider Senator 
Cété’s motion as a little frivolous. I say this without any 
prejudice at all, because I understand very well the think- 
ing on this subject of Senator Cété and Senator Robichaud, 
who seconded the motion, and very likely of several other 
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members of this house who have served their political 
apprenticeship in an elective assembly where they were 
responsible to the electorate, where they have been raised 
politically and faced with this exclusive responsibility 
towards their constituents. 

I do not support this amendment. I also invite my col- 
leagues to reject it, because I believe it does not attack— 
not more and perhaps a little less than the initial motion 
moved by Senator Godfrey—the problems we are confront- 
ed with. Moreover, it seems to me that since I have come 
here we have never mentioned the core of the problem and 
neither did the press. 

It is a manpower issue in the Senate. I shall not quote 
figures at all stages but recalling the basic question, let me 
remind you of this. In the Senate we have a total of 104 
members all told. The other House has 60 per cent more 
members. However, our business is about the same, except 
for the estimates and certain financial issues, and our 
legislative business—I repeat—is quite the same, without 
the usual political considerations for which we do not 
blame the other place. 

So we have approximately 40 per cent the number of 
members in the other house to do roughly the same work. 


Senator Bourget: I am sorry to interrupt the honourable 
senator, but if he were to figure it out, he would notice it is 
far from 40 per cent, for we have 102 members and they 
have 264. So if you make the calculation you will find out 
it is over 200 per cent; they are two and a half times as 
many as we are. I am sorry for interrupting you. 


Senator Lafond: Well, we are less than 40 per cent as 
compared to the other place. 


Senator Flynn: He is right, it depends how you look at 
it. 

Senator Lafond: However, of our total of 104 seats, on 
February 3 this year 12 were vacant. Talking about the 
reform of the Senate, Senator Croll mentioned the fact that 
we always have vacancies. It would seem that on the 
average between 10 and 15 per cent of our seats are vacant. 
@ (2040) 


In addition, and that is unfortunate, the fact is that by 
the very nature of this Chamber, the average age is much 
higher than that in the other place. There is also the fact 
that, regrettably some of our colleagues are almost perma- 
nently disabled and are therefore in no position to contrib- 
ute to the business of the Senate. What is more, some of 
our colleagues are ill off and on, reducing our work force 
further. Of the small number available, some are often or 
constantly called upon to represent Parliament on official 
business abroad or at home. That happened much oftener 
when we had—if you will allow me to say so—a minority 
government; then the government called much oftener on 
the members of the Senate to represent them abroad. 


In addition, I have a feeling that some honourable sena- 
tors accepted their appointment to the Senate with the 
idea, if not the resolution—which they may have made a 
habit of by now—of devoting to the Senate maybe one, two 
or three weeks out of four. Some of our colleagues also 
have to assume, for the political parties they represent, 
rather heavy duties. I know whereof I speak because, in 
the last three or four years, I was one of them. 

[Senator Lafond.] 


Still, it seems to me, considering all that—though I have 
no figures for each category—and in spite of that, the daily 
business of the Senate goes on. The Senate must work in 
spite of everything. In addition to our business in the 
Senate, and with a small number of really active senators, 
let us not forget that we have to supply the manpower, the 
attendance, men and women, the senators to sit on nine 
standing committees, two special committees, four joint 
committees and two special joint committees. All this 
takes manpower but, from the figures I just quoted, it can 
be imagined how many senators remain to handle the 
Senate’s routine business. It seems to me that in some 
cases they are the victims of some unfair treatment. 


The key problem is not who records the attendance, 
whether it be someone from our staff or not. The key 
problem is not to know who does the checking. It is only a 
matter of remembering, in our daily prayers, to whatever 
God, whatever our religion may be, that part of our com- 
mission that is the essential requirement we endorsed, the 
requirement upon which was predicated our acceptance of 
the Senate summons. 

I would quote once more that part of our commission 
which, in my view, we should remember daily. It goes like 
this: 

AND WE do command you, that all difficulties and 
excuses whatsoever laying aside, you be and appear 
for the purposes aforesaid, in the Senate of Canada at 
all times whensoever and wheresoever. i 
That in my view is the crux of the matter. If we were 
numerous enough to honour the obligation we undertook 
when we were summoned to the Senate, the amendment 
moved by Senator Cété then becomes ineffective and 
useless. 


Senator Cété: I should like to put a question to Senator 
Lafond. He may find it very easy to suggest that certain 
motions are naive and others frivolous, but is he not aware 
that the committee report referred only to attendance in 
this house? This had nothing to do with committee attend- 
ance. All Senator Lafond mentioned is committee attend- 
ance as opposed to attendance in this house. Do you not 
think you are completely beside the subject? 


Senator Lafond: Not at all. I believe I addressed myself 
as much to Senate attendance as to committee attendance. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Having worked for many years 
with my old friend, Senator Lafond, I regret not being able 
to support his point of view. 


It seems to me it would be to the advantage of the Senate 
to return this proposal to the committee. My opinion is that 
several questions were not really investigated enough, par- 
ticularly as regards the distance problem. That is a ques- 
tion which senators must resolve for themselves I suppose. 
Nevertheless, it is extremely important if we are to do our 
duty as representatives of regions. I think for instance of 
our new colleague Senator Lucier from Whitehorse in the 
Yukon. Everyone should take a minute to imagine how 
long it takes him to get to Ottawa. I did not ask him but he 
surely can tell us himself and I suspect it takes him at least 
a whole day if not two. 

Then is Senator Lucier in the same position as another 
senator who lives in Ottawa? Not at all. It seems to me that 
the committee must carefully examine this matter. If we 
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are given the choice, shall we go and live in our own region 
and keep in touch with the people we are supposed to 
represent? Shall we do our work as regional representa- 
tives or shall we all come and live in Ottawa? 


I for one do not think we should all come and live in 
Ottawa, because I suggest that a senator would then fail to 
assume his responsibilities and would not really be in 
touch as he should be, I would suggest, with the people he 
represents. 


Therefore, I think that the committee must consider the 
matter on a much wider scale than it has been able to do 
until now. Moreover, when I refer to Senator Lucier, you 
probably know that there are many other senators who are 
living much closer to Ottawa, at a distance of 100, 200 or 
300 miles but who, because of a lack of transportation or 
accessibility, may endure the same difficulty. 


So I suggest it would be very useful for the Senate to 
examine this whole matter in depth. Frankly speaking, I 
have no excuse to offer for those who should be here and 
are not. No way. We have been appointed here to accom- 
plish a task On the other hand, we have to admit that when 
it comes to accomplishing this task there are many differ- 
ences between those who live somewhere very near and 
those who cannot reach Ottawa easily. 


I would not like—and I know that the press can in this 
case present the facts in a very difficult manner—to indi- 
cate that senators do not want controls, that they want no 
part of a responsibility system, etc. However, with these 
risks in mind, it seems to me that the committee should 
re-examine the matter and determine how senators can 
better do their duty, better represent the public and take 
care of their responsibilities, which in their area are often 
quite legitimate, while doing their duty in the Senate. 


For my part, I believe we should take the matter back to 
the committee and let it examine further all the issues 
which concern representation here in the Senate. 


@ (2050) 


[English] 

Hon. George C. van Roggen: Honourable senators, I had 
not intended speaking to this matter but I feel constrained 
so to do following the remarks of Senator Lafond and 
Senator Molgat. I come from not as far as Whitehorse, as 
Senator Lucier must do, or from Nanaimo, as Senator Bell 
must do, but twice as far as Senator Molgat comes to 
attend in the Senate. 


I should like to start, without sounding self-serving, by 
Saying that I have no apology whatsoever to my conscience 
Or anyone in Canada for the manner in which I have 
applied myself to my duties as a senator since being 
appointed to this chamber, and the time I spend here and 
in British Columbia on matters directly related to the 
Senate and its business. 


The committee report makes no allowance whatsoever 
for distance of travel, as I understand the report. 


Senator Grosart: It does. 
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Senator Flynn: It is not relevant. 


Senator van Roggen: I am sorry, senator, I did not hear 
you. 


Senator Flynn: I said that distance is not relevant to the 
report. 


Senator Grosart: It has nothing to do with the report. 


Senator van Roggen: It has insofar as I am concerned. I 
am going to develop my reasons for that in a moment. 

I put it to honourable senators that if a senator from as 
far away as Vancouver endeavours, as I have, to come here 
for three weeks a month to attend to government business, 
and then crowd public business in Vancouver into the 
fourth week, he is in a far different position from those 
senators who just come from a half hour’s distance away. I 
would not be serving my constituents better by simply 
moving to Ottawa and living here. It would then be impos- 
sible, as Senator Molgat pointed out, to look after the 
interests of British Columbia or stay in touch with the 
situation in British Columbia. 

If I have occasion to do government business of any 
nature whatsoever in British Columbia on the Tuesday of 
that fourth week, when I try to arrange these matters and 
crowd them into that one week, does this mean that I 
should fly eight hours in order to be here on the Wednes- 
day and fly back another eight hours on the Thursday? 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if the honourable senator has 
read the report. The report says nothing about any of the 
things he is mentioning. The report merely asks why a 
senator is away, and says nothing else. 


Senator van Roggen: What should I say I was doing on 
the Wednesday or Thursday, if I was busy in Vancouver on 
the Tuesday? Am I to make up a story, or fly all the way 
here, at a great expense to the taxpayers of Canada, on 
Wednesday and fly all the way home again on Thursday? 


Senator Grosart: Why not? 


Senator van Roggen: You ask why not, Senator Grosart. 
I say to you that that is gross stupidity, a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money and a ridiculous proposition. This, after 
all, is a country 5,000 miles in breadth. The capital happens 
to be in Ottawa, and we have to recognize the fact that we 
do not all live in Toronto, Montreal or Ottawa. 


Senator Flynn: I suggest to the honourable senator that 
he could send a letter saying, “I could not be present on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday because I had to be in 
Vancouver on Wednesday.” It is as simple as that. 


Senator van Roggen: I understand perfectly that if I 
have to be in Vancouver on a Wednesday, then I cannot be 
here on the Tuesday and Thursday. 


Senator Flynn: You could not be here on the Wednesday 
either. 


Senator van Roggen: I gave a specific example of having 
government business in Vancouver on a _ Tuesday. 
Theoretically, I could get a flight on Wednesday morning, 
and be here Wednesday evening. I would miss the Wednes- 
day sitting, but I would be able to attend for two hours on 
the Thursday afternoon before we adjourned, at which 
time I would travel home again. 
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I submit that the committee has not considered this think that those who have to travel great distances have 
matter adequately insofar as this particular aspect is con- been given adequate consideration. 
cerned. I support the amendment for the sole purpose of On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 
having the report referred back to the committee for con- 
sideration of this type of problem. I do not, with respect, The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, March 24, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Canadian Transport Commission for 
the year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
28(2) of the National Transportation Act, Chapter 
N-17, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 22 of the Ministries and Ministers 
of State Act, Part IV of Chapter 42, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 

Lists of Census Commissioners appointed as of 
March 17, 1976, for the 1976 Census of Canada. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) PRESENTED AND PRINTED 
AS APPENDIX 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the report of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance on supplementary estimates 
(B) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, and I would 
ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of today and form part of the permanent records of this 
house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix p. 1948.) 


The Clerk Assistant (Reading): 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance to which the Supplementary Estimates (B) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 
31st of March 1976 were referred, has in obedience to 
the order of reference of Wednesday, March 3rd, 1976 
examined the said Estimates and reports as follows: 1. 
In obedience to the foregoing, the Committee made a 
general examination of supplementary estimates (B) 
and heard evidence from the Honourable J. Chrétien, 
President of Treasury Board, Mr. B. A. MacDonald, 
Deputy Secretary and Mr. R. L. Richardson, Assistant 
Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury Board. 


Some Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 
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Senator Sparrow moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANADIAN COINS 
REPORTED CHANGE IN DESIGN—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government a question arising out of 
something that appeared in a letter in the Globe and Mail 
yesterday, from a gentleman describing himself as Visual 
Arts Head, Central High School of Commerce, Toronto. He 
says: 

I understand from a recent article on coins that the 
government may change the fronts and/or backs of the 
present currency in 1977. 


He then adds: 


Some of the controversy seems to revolve around the 
use of the Queen’s head— 
And then he goes on with other matters which are not 
pertinent to my inquiry. 

I wonder if the Leader of the Government could give us 
any information on any plans that are being made for 
changing the coins and, in particular, anything that the 
government may have in mind, absit omen, A Dieu ne 
plaise—I can add, God forbid—any plans the government 
may have in mind for removing Her Majesty’s head from 
coins? 


Senator Perrault: I know of no plans to remove the 
portrait of Her Majesty from the coins of Canada. Certain- 
ly one plan current for the coinage of this country is to 
improve its purchasing power. However, I shall take the 
question as notice and endeavour to provide a more helpful 


reply. 


COMMITTEES 
IMPLEMENTATION OF NEW SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
inform the house that the schedule for meetings of Senate 
committees, which has been developed by the coordinating 
committee chaired by the Honourable Senator Bourget, 
will be operative during the week of April 4. This date has 
been set as a result of consultation with the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Committees Branch, who advises that plans are 
already set by the various committees for the week of 
March 28. It is felt that honourable senators would like, 
however, to have this information. Again may I say that 
the evolution of this schedule has been possible only 
through the best possible kind of co-operation, not only 
from the chairmen of the various committees but from all 
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honourable senators, including our friends in the loyal 
opposition. 
@ (1410) 


With respect to another matter, may I say that it is good 
to see more light on the Opposition side of the chamber 
this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: But again it is not your fault. 
Senator Buckwold: It is not your fault either. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill C-58, to 
amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, this has 
been a very interesting debate, but up to this point a very 
one-sided one. 


Senator Flynn: As it should. 


Senator McElman: I will get to you in a moment, Sena- 
tor Flynn. 

By my count, there has been one speaker really in favour 
of the bill, the sponsor, Senator Davey, whom I congratu- 
late on a detailed and persuasive presentation, and there 
have been nine speakers who have shown, I guess one 
could say, something less than enthusiasm for the bill. As 
one who supports the bill and is in favour of its principle— 


Senator Flynn: Bravo! At long last. 


Senator McElman: —you will perhaps permit me to 
make the dreadful pun that this debate has a bit of “pro” 
and a lot of “con.” In view of the imbalance of the debate 
thus far, you will perhaps lend me your patience for a bit 
longer than one would normally take. 

Some of the statements made in the debate have been 
quite astounding to me. I have formed the habit of watch- 
ing the Leader of the Opposition, the Honourable Jacques 
Flynn, for his reaction during debate, and I sensed, per- 
haps inaccurately, that he, too, has been astounded by 
some of the comments made by some senators. I admire 
Senator Flynn, not only for his usual affable personality 
but also for his shrewdness as a debater and a tactician. He 
also has given frequent evidence of having a very long and 
accurate memory, and I sense it is that fact which may 
have motivated him, I suggest, very shrewdly, to stay out 
of this debate. 


Senator Flynn: The debate is not over yet. 

Senator McElman: I appreciate that, and I am still 
hoping. 

Senator Smith (Colchester): He is just waiting for game 
that is big enough. 


Senator McElman: Senator Flynn undoubtedly remem- 
bers well the debates in the Senate and the House of 
Commons of June 1965. 

Senator Flynn: I do. 

Senator McElman: I am sure you do. I am referring to 
the debate on Bill C-118 at that time, which was in truth 
the mother of this legislation, Bill C-58. 

[Senator Perrault.] 
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Senator Flynn: A first mistake does not excuse a second 
one. 


Senator McElman: I suspect that if Senator O’Leary 
were here with us today—and I truly wish he were—he 
would say that Bill C-118 of 1965 was a mother who had 
compromised her principles, and I would agree with him. 


Senator Asselin: Was it a good mother? 


Senator McElman: That earlier bill, Bill C-118, was 
entitled an act to amend the Income Tax Act and the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, and it estab- 
lished the principle on which this bill is founded. The 
debate on that bill in both houses, in the media and the 
country, waxed hot. The minority Pearson government was 
in office. The government was under great pressure from 
diverse factions over Bill C-118 as well as other issues. A 
general election was in the wind and, indeed, it came about 
four months later, on November 8 of that year. 

I think those things are worth stating at this point 
yecause they are related to what we are considering today. 
A goodly number of senators who are here today were in 
Parliament at that time and some of them who intervened 
in this debate would seem to have forgotten their involve- 
ment in 1965. 

Senator Mcllraith was President of the Privy Council 
and Government House Leader in the Commons when Bill 
C-118 was piloted through there. Senator Hayden was 
then, as now, Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, and also the sponsor in 
the Senate of the bill on second reading. 

Senator Cook, Senator Walker and Senator Beaubien, 
who have spoken in this debate, were also on that commit- 
tee at that time. Senator O’Leary and Senator Flynn car- 
ried the debate on this bill in the house, and the opposition 
to one particular aspect of it in both the house and in 
committee. In recent days, I have been reading the debates 
of both houses on that occasion. I would urge other sena- 
tors who, like myself, were not here at that time, to do the 
same in order to get Bill C-58 in proper perspective. 

I wish to use a number of quotations from those debates 
today. In this current debate, several honourable senators 
have spoken glowingly and perhaps, one could almost say, 
patriotically of Time Canada being a Canadian magazine. 
They have quoted others to support the view that it was, 
indeed, the best Canadian magazine. 


Senator Flynn: That is what Senator Davey said in his 
report. 


Senator McElman: Let me call a witness to the con- 
trary. I would quote the Right Honourable John G. Diefen- 
baker, as reported at page 2425 in the Debates of the House 
of Commons of June 15, 1965. He said: 


Well, what about Time magazine? Read Time magazine 
week by week. As the hon. gentleman who preceded 
me said, it masquerades as Canadian but it has only 
four or six pages of Canadian news in the Canadian 
edition. Canadian? Read the articles, and read the 
degree to which, week by week, Time magazine views 
Canadian problems from the point of view of the 
government of the day. Is the government fearful of 
the control of Canadian thinking by another country? 
On the occasion when I visited Commonwealth coun- 
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tries, Mr. Chairman, I found one item in Time maga- 
zine during that entire trip which had to do with 
Canada, and it was in miscellany. Canada gets less 
attention than does a republic with a population of 
300,000. 
That was John Diefenbaker and, honourable senators, on 
that subject I agree with him. 

I would now quote from Senate Hansard of June 28, 1965, 
at page 281. The speaker was Senator Grattan O’Leary, one 
of the finest journalists Canada has ever produced, and 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Publications of 1960 
and 1961. I would say he is an expert witness. He said: 


... I do want to deal briefly with what are known as 
Canadian editions represented by Time Magazine and 
Reader’s Digest. 

A Canadian edition, so-called, is a periodical whose 
editorial content is lifted in whole or in large part, 
from a parent edition outside Canada, and then used in 
Canada to attract Canadian advertising. In other 
words, outside or foreign editorial matter is dumped 
into Canada—in fact, is dumped into Canada in a way 
that adds up to the most vicious form of dumping. 

The truth is that the printing of “Canadian editions” 
is not a publishing endeavour at all; it is an importing 
business. Businessmen discovered that editorial ma- 
terial developed for foreign markets could be re-used 
as a structure to entice Canadian advertising. With a 
product already paid for by a market ten times larger 
and twelve times wealthier, the businessman need 
only set up offices for the solicitation of advertising. 
And that is exactly what was done. 
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As Benjamin Franklin wrote so many years ago in his 
Advice to a Young Tradesman, “time is money.” He was well 
ahead of his time. Others have since added to that, “and 
money is power.” 

Emerson, in his Society in Solitude also wrote words that 
would be echoed by those Canadian periodicals which have 
been either bankrupted or diminished by Time Canada’s 
unwanted, or, rather, unwarranted advantage over them. 


Senator Flynn: “Unwanted,” I think is correct. 


Senator McElman: Emerson wrote: “The surest poison 
is time.” 

Senator O’Leary said much more in 1965 on this whole 
subject and I will quote further from his remarks later. 
But last evening Senator Manning further diminished the 
Proposition that Time Canada was a Canadian magazine 
when he said that one did not read Time for its so-called 
Canadian section but rather for its greater content, giving 
a view of world affairs. Senator Manning was “right on” 
with those comments. He recognized Time Canada for 
exactly what it is: an American magazine giving an Ameri- 
can viewpoint of world affairs. There is nothing wrong 
with that, and most of us do enjoy reading it. But the 
masquerade that it is really Canadian should certainly be 
removed and forgotten. 
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Before dealing with some of the other fantasies which 
have been developed, let me turn to what has become the 
nub of this question, as identified by some honourable 
senators. 


Some have said that they are concerned with the princi- 
ple of the bill; a very few have suggested that they will 
vote against second reading, which is, of course, approval 
in principle and not in administrative detail. The only 
trouble is that there have been almost as many interpreta- 
tions of the principle as there have been speakers. Some 
obviously believe the bill to be without principle. The 
latter are very close to the truth, but in a sense other than 
they intended. 


Bill C-58 does not, nor does it seek to, establish a new 
principle in law. Clauses 1 and 2 of the bill seek to restore 
to its fullness the principle established in Bill C-118 in 
1965. It was established then, but then in the same bill 
subverted and compromised by the exemption, under the 
act, from the application of the principle to Time and 
Reader’s Digest. 


In my view this bill is a courageous and mature move to 
recover from that demeaning debacle of 1965. This bill says 
nothing about the required level of ownership of newspa- 
pers and periodicals, although one senator appeared to 
suggest that this bill would set that level at 75 per cent and 
then went on to state, “Whether that Canadian control 
should be 55 per cent or 75 per cent is not particularly 
important.” Well, the requirement of 75 per cent ownership 
was established in 1965 in the early bill and remains 
unchanged. It is not in this bill. I would add that it is not 
only particularly important but is extremely important 
when dealing with the mass communications media of a 
nation. 


This bill says nothing about the requirement that a 
Canadian newspaper or periodical cannot be accepted or 
operated under licence by its parent in the foreign country. 
That, too, was established in the law of 1965. This bill does 
not say that in order to be considered under the law as a 
Canadian issue a periodical must be printed, published and 
edited in Canada, and that its content must not be substan- 
tially the same as the content of one or more foreign 
periodicals. Those details of law were established with the 
passage of Bill C-118 in 1965. They each form part of a 
principle. They were the mechanics of implementing, or 
giving effect to, that principle. The principle that was then 
enunciated in law was best expressed by Senator O’Leary 
when, on June 28, 1965, at page 280 of Hansard, he quoted 
from the report of his royal commission as follows: 


Our sole purpose has been to find a way to guarantee 
for Canadians their own communications media. 


That guarantee, we are convinced, is vital. For while 
Canada and the United States may have the same 
basic cultures, they each at the same time have domes- 
tic and other tasks and problems—political, social and 
economic—which differ widely. Canada’s particular 
responsibilities, her government, her constitutional 
structure, her ideals and aspirations, her memories and 
milestones, even her discords, are facts in her exist- 
ence which cannot be approached understandingly or 
usefully by communications media owned or con- 
trolled in another country, even though that country 
be friendly. Only a truly Canadian printing press, one 
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with the “feel” of Canada... can give us the critical 
analysis, the informed discourse and dialogue which 
are indispensable in a sovereign society. 


Senator O’Leary went on to say: 


Our sole aim was to try to secure a climate of competi- 
tion in which Canadian publications, serving Canada 
worthily in a vital area, should have a chance to 
survive. 


That principle, so well enunciated, and so well 
expressed, in Bill C-118 of 1965 was immediately subverted 
by the exemption from it that was granted to Time and 
Reader’s Digest. This exemption was not a matter of princi- 
ple; it was a matter of government policy, and, I suspect, 
expediency, arrived at under the most extreme and, I 
suggest, improper pressure from outside Canada. 


Let me call again upon Senator O’Leary. At page 282 of 
Senate Hansard of June 28, 1965, he gave his commission’s 
definition of what should be considered a Canadian peri- 
odical. It included: 


—not a licensee of or otherwise substantially the same 
as a periodical owned or controlled outside Canada. 


Senator O’Leary went on to say: 


And our main recommendation on that basis was... 
that the deduction from income by a taxpayer of ex- 
penditures incurred for advertising directed at the 
Canadian market in a foreign periodical, wherever 
printed, be disallowed. 


I ask you to note that the only interest affected by 
this recommendation was the businessman who dumps 
cheaply obtained editorial matter on the domestic 
market, thus diverting by cut-rate prices Canadian 
domestic advertising from Canadian media. But the 
right to own a press, and to print and distribute from it 
whatever is permissible under the law, was in no way 
trespassed. The commission’s recommendations 
involved no regulation of the preparation, content or 
free-flow of the editorial material of foreign periodi- 
cals; the reader was in no way denied the periodical of 
his choice. 


Neither is he today. 


Honourable senators, I ask you to note clearly what 
has happened. What has happened is that the govern- 
ment, by this legislation that is proposed here tonight 
(June 28, 1965) and approved by the Commons, has 
accepted the principle of our commission’s recommen- 
dations, and then proceeded to make a mockery of the 
principle—to strangle the principle in its cradle. 


They say that deduction from income by a taxpayer 
of expenditures for advertising in a foreign periodical 
shall be disallowed; but then, almost in the next 
breath, they go on to exempt Time and Reader’s Digest, 
the two principal perils to Canadian periodicals... 
and, in effect, to confer Canadian citizenship, for the 
practical purposes of this law, upon Mr. Henry Luce of 
New York City, and upon Mr. Dewit Wallace of Pleas- 
antville, New York. These two gentlemen, owners of 
the so-called Canadian editions I have been describing, 
are in effect issued Canadian passports—given a green 
light to go ahead with their destruction of our Canadi- 
an periodicals. 


[Senator McElman.] 
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A bit further on, in referring to these two, he said that 
“they’—meaning the government—“have locked the hen- 
coop door, but they have left two of the biggest foxes 
inside.” 


Then he went on to say: 


Honourable senators, this law was not for the pur- 
pose of protecting Canadian magazines and periodicals 
from American magazines that are not here. This law 
was to protect Canadian magazines from American 
competition which is here. But instead of doing that, 
they protect and perpetuate the two magazines which 
have brought about the destruction in our magazine 
industry, which I have already noted, and which in a 
few years, if I know what Iam talking about, will have 
a more deadly effect than now. 


And how right he was, honourable senators! 


Then Senator O’Leary explained what damage the power 
and unfair advantage exercised by Time and Reader’s 
Digest had brought to the Canadian magazine industry at 
that time. He said: 


I might add that since then—since our report—these 
two magazines, these two so-called Canadian editions, 
are now taking about 50 per cent of all consumer 
magazine advertising. 


In all, 15 of our periodicals publishing over 10 mil- 
lion copies a year have gone under between 1960 and 
1965. I repeat that 15 of our periodicals publishing over 
10 million copies a year have gone under between 1960 
and 1965. When our commission was set up, nine maga- 
zines were regarded as being national. One died during 
the inquiry, and four have died since—two English 
and two French—and the total circulation has fallen 
from 3.5 million to 2.5 million. 


Even more disastrous is the revenue picture. Adver- 
tising revenue of Canadian periodicals has dropped $8 
million, from $17 million to $9 million, or by 45 per 
cent. But, in the meantime, the Canadian editions, 
so-called, have had a gain of 26 per cent in circulation, 
and a gain in advertising of 2 per cent. 


That was in the period from 1960 to 1965, and as all 
honourable senators are aware, and as it was explained 
statistically by Senator Davey recently, the situation has 
not improved during the period from 1965 to 1975. 


Then Senator O’Leary turned his attention to the influ- 
ence exercised by Mr. Henry Luce through the United 
States State Department. Mr. Luce had great influence at 
that time and Canada felt the brunt of it. Senator O’Leary 
said of that situation: 


There is the statement of the United States Under 
Secretary Ball, and of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Dillon, in which they practically threatened retaliation 
if this measure were passed. I say to you that Ottawa 
has been placed in this ludicrous and false position of 
introducing legislation of this character, by pressure 
from Washington. I do not think there is any shadow 
of doubt about it; and if you read what members of the 
Liberal press are saying, you will see that they go even 
further than I do. 
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Honourable senators, in conclusion, I say with all 
the earnestness I can command, that if this house 
votes for this legislation it will be voting for the 
proposition that Washington has a right to interfere in 
a matter of purely Canadian concern, and voting a 
probable death sentence on Canada’s periodical press, 
with all that that can entail for our future voyage 
through history. 


Honourable senators may recall that occasion as being 
not one of the proudest moments in Canadian history. We 
must also recall, however, that there was at the time an 
embattled minority government and an election only 
months away. Honourable senators who have claimed that 
Bill C-58 is an unfriendly act and an irritant will, I am 
sure, wish to remember this incident as an example of 
what really constitutes an unfriendly, unwarranted and 
irritating act by a neighbour. 

But there is no need to live in fear of the United States. 
Times, not Time, have changed. They have really changed 
in the past ten years, and Mr. Luce and his great influence 
are gone. Many things have occurred to bring change to the 
attitude of the U.S. State Department and, indeed, the 
Executive, towards matters both internal and external— 
Viet Nam, Chile, Watergate, and publicized CIA activities 
and interference, both domestically and with internal 
affairs of foreign nations. All of these and other events 
have caused the American people increasingly to tell their 
government that might is not necessarily right; it is the 
American people who tell their government, not us. The 
result has been a shift of power back again from the 
Executive to Congress, which is good, and consequently to 
the people through their elected representatives. 

I bring this viewpoint into the debate only because 
others have suggested that we should fear reprisals if this 
bill, as an irritant, were to pass into law. The United States 
is a great, generous and increasingly responsible nation 
and is not about to repeat a mistake of 1965, and I would 
Suggest that Henry Kissinger is not about to come. to 
Ottawa as an emissary of Time magazine. 


In that debate of 1965, Senator Flynn was an active and 
forceful participant. He supported fully the speech of 
Senator O’Leary and then referred to the exemption for 
Time and Reader’s Digest as follows: 

I say that in that way the government has complete- 
ly destroyed the principle it intended to lay down in 
paragraph 1 of section 4. 


He continued: 

I will certainly introduce an amendment to eliminate 
paragraph (2) of section 4, if others do not beat me to 
it. I hope that the committee will agree to recognize 
that Time and Reader’s Digest certainly do not need 
charity and that we must not sacrifice beforehand the 
objective we endeavour to reach, in granting them this 
unjustified and unjustifiable special treatment. 


And again I agree. Senator Flynn did, in fact, move his 
amendment in committee and, predictably, it was lost on 
straight party lines. 

It should be said here that throughout that debate of 1965 
the Opposition, spearheaded magnificently by Senator 
O’Leary and Senator Flynn, were united and adamant in 


their stand against the exemption for Time and Reader’s 
Digest and, honourable senators, they were right. 


Senator Flynn: In 1965. 
Senator Lamontagne: Not always. 


Senator McElman: The principle has not changed, sena- 
tor. What they failed to accomplish then, the government 
now proposes in this Bill C-58. I congratulate the Opposi- 
tion for their 20/20 foresight of 1965. It would appear, 
however, that several of their number who have spoken in 
this debate have now developed 40/40 hindsight, but they 
can take some comfort in the knowledge that they are 
obviously not alone; others have switched. 


Having mentioned my very good friend Senator Beaubi- 
en, I would congratulate him on the tremendous vigour 
with which he delivered his usually pro-American remarks 
of the other evening. Let me say, in the very best of good 
humour, that as he reached the crescendo, I waited for the 
punch line that did not come. His last sentence surely 
should have been, “This bill is positively un-American.” 


@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, I will conclude my quotations from 
the 1965 debate with the remarks of Senator Hayden. In 
dealing with the propriety of the government’s granting or 
withholding the deduction of advertising costs for income 
tax purposes, he said: 


What has been done by saying that a taxpayer who 
advertises in a non-Canadian publication is not en- 
titled in certain circumstances to a deduction from his 
tax of the amount of money spent in this way, is 
completely within the jurisdiction of the federal Par- 
liament because a deduction from income tax other- 
wise payable lies within the legislative right of the 
federal Parliament, which can say what amount shall 
be paid. Therefore the Government is on very strong, 
firm, legal ground in making that approach. Whether 
that sanction is too arbitrary is a matter of opinion. A 
sanction to have any value must be such that its 
violation will hurt the person violating it. In our 
method of operation I am not sure that persuasive 
sanctions work too well. 


Honourable senators, I would interject here that 20 years 
of trying unsuccessfully to persuade Time and Reader’s 
Digest to become truly Canadian periodicals is confirma- 
tion of the doubts expressed by Senator Hayden, who made 
this further remark: 


It has been suggested that such a sanction may be an 
interference with the freedom of the press. That, in my 
view, is nonsensical. 


He closed his remarks, in sponsoring second reading of Bill 
C-118, with the following remarks: 


Once we accept the view, as we have in this Parlia- 
ment, by the terms of the Broadcasting Act, which 
deals with another method of communication, and 
once we accept that it is important that the viewpoint 
or the approach to those publications should keep in 
mind the consideration that such means of communi- 
cation should be dealt with in terms of Canadian 
viewpoint and Canadian education, then we must take 
whatever means are necessary to achieve that result. 
As I have said, I do not know whether this is the best 
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sanction available to us, but I have not heard of any 
others that even approach its value to assure the 
desired results. 
Honourable senators, I hope I shall be pardoned for those 
extensive quotations from speeches by Senator O’Leary, 
Senator Flynn and Senator Hayden. 


Senator Flynn: I do. 


Senator McElman: I guess, senator, you are the one 
whose pardon I need at this point. However, they 
expressed so well the views I have held for years respect- 
ing Time Canada and Reader’s Digest, and they expressed 
them so much better than I could. 

Permit me to pose some situations which could be analo- 
gous to what we have permitted Time and Reader’s Digest 
to do under the exemption privileges. 

Let us take the hypothetical case of an American-owned 
subsidiary in the textile business in Sherbrooke, Quebec. It 
gains access to a continuing supply of dirt-cheap surplus 
production of bleached, finished textiles; it brings them 
into Canada in vast quantities, and employs a few Canadi- 
ans to dye them in four colours—not four pages, but four 
colours—and to wrap and label them for the marketplace, 
as Time magazine has done. It can sell them pretty cheaply 
and very profitably, and so take away the market and the 
customers of two other textile businesses in Sherbrooke 
that are Canadian-owned and which employ hundreds of 
Canadians in a full textile operation with a much higher 
cost of production. 

What should Canada do in such a case of dumping? Does 
this not remind us of Time’s four Canadian pages and its 
labeled wrapper designating it as Time Canada? 

Let us transpose that to the shoe manufacturing indus- 
try, and assume that an American-owned subsidiary 
brought in completed, good quality, surplus production— 
cheaply obtained shoes completed, that is, except for the 
punching of four eye-holes in each shoe and the insertion 
of laces, which Canadians would be permitted to do in 
Sherbrooke or elsewhere. Would we permit Canadian- 
owned competitors to go belly-up financially with the 
consequent unemployment and social dislocation? I think 
not. 


Senator Flynn: Why not charge customs duty on editori- 
al material? You should try that. That would be logical. 


Senator McElman: Very logical. In such hypothetical 
cases as I have given we do protect Canadian industry and 
Canadian employment, but we have not with Time and 
Reader’s Digest up to this point. 


Senator Flynn: Why don’t you charge customs duty on 
the importation of intellectual material? 


Senator McElman: I am giving you a hypothetical case, 
which cannot happen because we protect against it, but we 
do not protect against Time—that is, we have not until 
now. 


Senator Flynn: I suggest you have no imagination. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Before the honourable senator 
goes on— 


Senator McElman: Let us take the big jump. Perhaps 
the honourable senator will have patience. 


Senator Desruisseauz: I wish merely to ask a question. 


{Senator McElman.] 


Senator McElman: That is fine. 


Senator Desruisseaux: The hypothetical cases you men- 
tion can be solved in many ways and not in only one. I 
would ask: Are there not a number of answers to that? 


Senator McElman: Doubtless there are. We have one 
before us. 

Let us take a big jump into Windsor, Senator Laird’s 
home town. I know we have the auto agreement, but let us 
forget that for the moment. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Oh yes. 


Senator McElman: These are just hypotheses. In Wind- 
sor we have one of the Big Four auto makers, a great 
subsidiary of the American parent, which suddenly decides 
it has productive capacity in the United States far in 
excess of its share of the U.S. market and sufficient to also 
supply its share of the Canadian market. So it sends over 
to the Windsor subsidiary cars that are complete, except 
for the tires and a paint job. Canadians can install the tires 
and paint the cars, which can then be called Canadian cars, 
and we can tell the American-owned subsidiary that it isa 
good Canadian corporate citizen. 


Since American production costs are still 6 per cent 
below ours, that company would probably increase its 
share of the Canadian market. We certainly would not 
want to “twist the American elephant’s tail” by demanding 
an immediate end to such a practice, particularly if some of 
our American friends told us we were being “unfriendly,” 
“irritating” and “picky” about it all; or if someone said, 
“Gosh, we have been doing that for 20 years. We are the 
only one of the big four getting away with it. Surely you 
would not want to stop us now, because we are your 
buddies.” 


I know Senator Laird and I admire him for his resource- 
fulness and ability, and particularly for his lifetime dedi- 
cation to the people of Windsor. In such a situation I 
suggest to you that he would really raise hell—and so 
would all other Ontario and Toronto members in both 
houses, and so would all of us here. But, honourable sena- 
tors, all we are talking about in those hypothetical situa- 
tions is jobs—employment. 


Senator Flynn: Not here. 
Senator McElman: When we talk about the media— 
Senator Flynn: You are talking about Canadian culture. 


@ (1450) 


Senator McElman: When we talk about the media of 
mass communications in this country, we are not only 
talking about jobs, but something far more important—an 
independent, truly Canadian press, which, in the words of 
Senator O’Leary, is “indispensable in a sovereign society.” 


Senator Flynn: Culture and jobs are not always the 
same thing. 


Senator McElman: We would all say that the hypotheti- 
cal cases to which I have referred could not happen and 
would not happen; that, of course, the Government of 
Canada would not let them happen, no matter what it had 
to do to avoid such situations. In the same vein, I suggest 
we should now pass this bill and stop the same sort of 
thing happening in the Canadian periodical industry. 
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Senator Smith (Colchester): You were doing a lot better 
when you quoted from Senator Flynn. 


Senator McElman: Well, I thought he was perhaps 
head-on with Senator O’Leary, and I do not pretend to be 
in the same class as either one of them, or, indeed, yourself, 
Senator Smith. 


Senator Flynn: For a while, you were doing all right. 


Senator McElman: If Bill C-58 passes, not only will 
Time still be available in Canada—it is still available 
now—but it will still be in business in Canada at the same 
old stand, churning out half a million copies a week for 
Canadian readers. The only difference is that the Canadi- 
an-made wrapper, the four or so pages dealing with 
Canadian news and events, has been dropped, thereby 
dispensing with the myth that it ever was a truly Canadi- 
an magazine. Not only is Time still publishing in Canada, it 
is, we are told through the media, publishing nine regional 
editions and is still selling Canadian advertising. One 
really cannot believe that it is doing so out of the goodness 
of its heart. I suggest that it is doing it for the same 
reason—profit—which is perfectly logical and legitimate. 

Paper is cheaper at its locations in Canada, and paper is 
the largest element of cost in a pure printing operation. 
Other printing costs are also cheaper in Canada, as are 
postal rates. Also, the American parent’s editorial content 
is still dumped into Canada at no cost. Given those facts, 
why would it be foolish enough to move its printing opera- 
tion to the United States? 

The most revealing fact in the continuing operation of 
Time in Canada is that it has reduced its advertising rate 
to Canadian advertisers by 50 per cent. It has cut its 
advertising rates to Canadian advertisers in half. Despite 
the proposed effect of Bill C-58, Canadian advertisers will 
still be able to advertise in Time at the same overall cost as 
previously. 


Senator Flynn: No. 
Senator McElman: That is a rather amazing revelation. 
Senator Asselin: No, no. 


Senator McElman: We now really know what an 
extraordinary profit-making operation Time has had all 
these years in Canada— 


Senator Asselin: You are mistaken. 


Senator McElman: —through the simple act, as Senator 
O’Leary said, of dumping into Canada all the cost-free 
editorial content of its US. parent, which gave it an 
unbeatable and unfair advantage over existing and pros- 
pective Canadian competitors in the periodical publishing 
field. 

This one act by Time is proof positive that it has con- 
tituted grossly unfair competition in Canada, and that it 
was taking unconscionably high profits out of its opera- 
tions in Canada. No further comment is necessary on that 
score. 

The further fact that Time is now increasing its subscrip- 
tion rate to Canadian subscribers by 66% per cent, while at 
the same time reducing its advertising rate to Canadian 
advertisers by 50 per cent, says something about Time’s 
sense of values, and also its very determined sense of 
purpose. 


It is my opinion that Time has no intention of leaving 
Canada. I believe that as soon as the smoke and dust settle, 
Time will undertake to meet the specifications required for 
recognition under the Income Tax Act as a Canadian peri- 
odical, as it is quite capable of doing, in my opinion, and as 
it is quite welcome to do. 


Senator Flynn: What will be the end result? 


Senator McElman: If that should be, Time would then 
be on the same footing as all other Canadian periodicals 
and, for the first time, it would be competing without the 
benefit of unfair advantage under Canadian law. 


With respect to Reader’s Digest— 
Senator Smith (Colchester): That is a little tougher. 


Senator McElman: —it has been suggested that Time 
and Reader’s Digest are indentical situations, and that the 
one is being treated harshly while the other is receiving 
preferred treatment. I do not agree. Time is a news maga- 
zine and is published weekly. Its content is news. Its 
time-frame for publication of news makes the criteria of 
being “not substantially the same” as its parent publica- 
tion, admittedly, difficult, but not insurmountable. Read- 
er’s Digest is not a news magazine. As its name suggests, it 
is, for the most part, a digest of material already published 
elsewhere. It publishes monthly, not weekly, and its dead- 
lines are much less onerous than those of a weekly news 
magazine. By reason of its different content and different 
time-frame for publication, Reader’s Digest finds it much 
easier to meet the proposed requirements under the 
Income Tax Act, as given effect to by Bill C-58. 


Reader’s Digest has chosen to meet the proposed require- 
ments and to become a Canadian publication, and that is 
good. By so doing, it will, for the first time, be treated 
exactly the same as any existing or prospective digest in 
Canada, and will no longer en joy special benefits or special 
privileges. 

It must be remembered that under the proposed amend- 
ments contained in Bill C-58, Canadian advertisers wish- 
ing to solicit a primarily United States market for their 
products or services may still deduct such advertising 
expenditures as expenses for income tax purposes. There is 
no change in that respect. For example, many New Bruns- 
wick outfitters for fishing and hunting camps advertise 
widely in American newspapers and periodical for clients, 
or “sports,” as they are called locally, and they will contin- 
ue to do so and to deduct such expenditures when calculat- 
ing income tax. I am sure there are many similar situations 
across Canada. 


It should also be remembered that in 1965, when the 
original amendments in this area were made to the law, the 
full set of principles was made applicable to all newspapers 
as well as to most periodicals. At that time, there were 
several weekly newspapers I believe, in western Canada 
that had already fallen under the control of American 
owners, and others were similarly threatened. The latter, 
of course, were no longer in danger with the coming into 
force of the 1965 amendments. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, none of those newspapers were closed down, so they 
must have been able to meet the full set of specifications as 
is now proposed to apply to Time and Reader’s Digest. 
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Contrary to the experience of some honourable senators, 
let me say at this point that many Americans with whom I 
come in contact appear to understand clearly that Canada 
is an independent nation, with very real national goals and 
interests. They respect us for our independent spirit; they 
appreciate us as their greatest trading partner, and cherish 
our long and continuing friendship, as we do theirs. They 
do not expect us to be apologists for our own nation and its 
legitimate interests in order to keep or gain that friend- 
ship. I would only add that American elected representa- 
tives with whom I have come in contact, in private rational 
discussions, react in exactly the same fashion. 


Let me now make a suggestion for the assistance of those 
honourable senators who have indicated that they are 
perhaps embarrassed when their American friends and 
associates complain to them. If their American friends 
persist in saying that the legislative effect of Bill C-58 on 
Time, for example, is an unfriendly act, please ask them 
about the “manufacturing clause” in the United States 
Copyright Act, which operates as a most effective non- 
tariff barrier against the importation of Canadian printed 
matter. That section of the United States Copyright Act 
withholds copyright protection from Canadian publica- 
tions in quantities over 1,500 copies which are not printed 
in the United States. Canadian law does not, as I under- 
stand it, provide for a similar non-tariff barrier against 
United States publications— 

@ (1500) 


Senator Flynn: It is a good suggestion, though. 


Senator McElman: —as anyone can easily see by look- 
ing at the shelves in Canadian bookstores and magazine 
counters. So, to those honourable senators who face such 
embarrassing criticisms, I would simply suggest that they 
should not be embarrassed; just ask the right questions in 
reply. 

Finally on periodicals, let me read into the record a letter 
addressed to me from the Canadian Periodical Publishers’ 
Association. I believe all honourable senators received 
such a letter. It is dated February 26, and is signed by Mr. 
S. Taylor-Munro, Executive Co-ordinator: 


We are writing to request your support for Bill C-58, 
and the intention to remove exemptions granted to 
foreign publications under Section 19 of the Income 
Tax Act. We are an association representing 124 small 
and medium-sized Canadian magazines. Opponents of 
this Bill have argued that it will not assist magazines 
such as ours to gain more advertising revenue. Our 
experience contradicts that argument. Even with the 
Bill not yet proclaimed, the advertising community is 
already responding by increasing expenditures in our 
member publications, while reducing placements in 
the foreign magazines affected by Bill C-58. 

Critics have charged that this Bill constitutes cen- 
sorship. We do not believe an objective and reasoned 
judgment would offer a shred of support for such a 
claim. The sole purpose of the legislation is to assist 
Canadian magazines in gaining Canadian advertising. 
No one would be prevented from publishing anything 
in Canada, nor is any control even suggested over the 
public’s access to foreign publications. The question is 
not who will be allowed to publish, but who will be 
assisted. 


[Senator McElman.] 
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Section 19 has been in effect since 1965. No Canadian 
or foreign magazine has suffered from censorship in 
any form under the existing legislation. No Canadian 
or foreign magazine will suffer from censorship once 
Bill C-58 becomes law. 


Passage of this Bill will ensure the achievement, for 
the first time, of the intent of Section 19. We therefore 
urge adoption of Bill C-58 as a positive and appropriate 
measure in support of Canada’s periodical industry. 


As I said, that letter is from the Canadian Periodical 
Publishers’ Association. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Completely disinterested, I 
suppose. 


Senator McElman: I should not expect so. If they were 
disinterested they would be a lot less intelligent than I 
consider them to be. Indeed, they should be interested, as 
many other Canadians are interested, in this bill, pro and 
con. 


I turn now to broadcasting, clause 3 of Bill C-58, and the 
many millions of dollars spent by Canadian advertisers 
through United States border television stations. The 
annual total of such expenditures is currently some $20 
million, and is increasing. By far the largest portion of this 
amount of $20 million is spent with the United States 
television station KVOS, Bellingham, Washington, and the 
three United States stations in Buffalo, New York, plus 
five United States stations in Detroit. 

However, there are also similar situations in other 
border areas where the dollar volume is much smaller but 
nonetheless of relevant importance to the Canadian sta- 
tions involved in those smaller markets. I can think of one, 
of course, immediately, which is WAGM-TV at Presque 
Isle in the State of Maine, which is 15 miles from the New 
Brunswick border. It competes for Canadian advertising 
dollars against the two New Brunswick stations, CHSJ in 
Saint John, which is a CBC affiliate, and CKCW in Monc- 
ton, which is a CTV affiliate, which also serve the mid- 
upper Saint John River Valley of New Brunswick. 

Bill C-58 proposes to eliminate the deductibility of such 
advertising costs for income tax purposes where such 
Canadian advertising on United States broadcasting sta- 
tions is directed primarily to a market in Canada. 

Attempts have been made in this debate, and during the 
earlier debate in the House of Commons, to suggest that 
this is just another unfriendly, ultra-national irritant 
directed at the United States. Honourable senators, I say to 
you that such a_ suggestion is pure, unadulterated 
nonsense. 

Station KVOS in Bellingham, Washington, was put to- 
gether with one basic purpose in mind—to beam its signal 
to, and sell its lucrative advertising time to, and reap 
immense profits from, the Vancouver market. 


At the same time, while growing wealthy off Canadian 
advertising dollars, it can circumvent Canadian law, by 
which Canadian broadcasters in the competitive Vancou- 
ver market must abide, as expressed in the Broadcasting 
Act. Secondly, it can circumvent the efforts of the CRTC to 
enforce Canadian law and regulations to which Canadian 
licensees are subject, and which are much more stringent 
than the regulations to which United States stations are 
subjected. Thirdly, it is able to circumvent the full effect of 
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the Canadian Income Tax Act with respect to revenues and 
profits derived almost totally from Canadian advertisers. 
Fourthly, it is able to use those profits from Canada to 
develop and improve a United States broadcasting unit. 
And fifthly, it has effectively delayed the emergence of 
other Canadian television stations in southern British 
Columbia. 


In those circumstances, honourable senators, does 
anyone really seriously suggest that the remedial action 
proposed by Bill C-58 is either unfriendly or unfair? The 
situations at Buffalo versus Toronto, Detroit versus Wind- 
sor, and at other points along that long Canada-United 
States border are similar, although not so pronounced as 
with KVOS. Those stations, of course, were not established 
to serve just the Canadian market. But in all cases profits 
derived from Canadian sources are being used to improve 
United States stations, to the continuing detriment of 
existing and prospective Canadian stations. 


If we are to demand that existing Canadian TV stations 
improve their content and product, as we do; if we are to 
demand that every reasonable and financially viable op- 
portunity be given, through careful licensing, to encourage 
the establishment of further Canadian TV stations, to 
improve talent and programming, and to provide varied 
and different voices and opinions for Canadian viewers, 
without unfair competition under our law, as we do; if we 
are to plug the substantial drain of otherwise taxable 
Canadian advertising dollars, in subversion of our own 
Income Tax Act, into the coffers of another nation, as has 
been occurring for years, as we should; if we are to do 
these things, all of which are desirable, then I suggest we 
should pass Bill C-58. And that is not an unfriendly act 
towards the United States, despite the protestations to the 
contrary by the affected United States broadcasting sta- 
tions and their supporters. 


Honourable senators, it is a fact that those United States 
television broadcasters have sat serenely and contentedly 
for years reaping the substantial windfall profits from 
Canadian advertising, without any approaches to Canada 
to correct the inequities that were involved. But with the 
advent of Bill C-58 there has developed a rash of activity 
on their part. They are anxious to bring fairness and sweet 
reason into cross-border broadcasting and advertising. 


@ (1510) 


I refer now to a Canadian Press story out of Ottawa, as 
published in the Telegraph-Journal of Saint John, New 
Brunswick, on Friday last, March 19. The lead paragraph 
reads as follows: 


American broadcasters are said to be looking at 
branch plant advertising operations in Canada as a 
possible solution to the prolonged Canada-U.S. border 
television war. 


The story goes on to relate that representatives of televi- 
sion stations in Buffalo, New York and Bellingham, Wash- 
ington conferred privately, on Friday last, with senior 
officials of the CRTC; that officials on both sides con- 
firmed that American broadcasters are now willing to pay 
Canadian taxes, and possibly make contributions to 
domestic Canadian programming, on advertising to be sold 
in Canada. 
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The story goes on to relate that KVOS Bellingham, 
which receives about 90 per cent of its annual revenue 
from Canadian advertisers, has offered to invest at least $2 
million a year in domestic Canadian programming. Appar- 
ently our negotiators are now negotiating on, at least, an 
equal footing. They are finding a new will to bargain on 
the other side. 

Honourable senators, is any further proof of the efficacy 
of Bill C-58 needed? 

One should stress that like clause 1 and clause 2 of the 
bill, clause 3 does not constitute new principle. It is merely 
an extension of the principle enacted into law in 1965—an 
extension to broadcasting of the same principle that now 
applies to newspapers and periodicals. Fair treatment of 
broadcasting stations, such as KVOS Bellingham, can be 
accommodated by delayed proclamation of this clause as 
provided in the bill. 

Honourable senators, it is not easy for governments to 
provide totally acceptable answers to complex problems, 
particularly when foreign involvements are present and of 
long-standing, as in these instances. It is more productive 
and useful to work at finding answers than to simply beg 
the questions. The government has opted for action, by 
producing this yet imperfect bill. 

Senator van Roggen has spoken constructively in favour 
of getting Bill C-58 into committee where more informa- 
tion can be obtained and further progress achieved in 
seeking improved solutions. I, too, will vote in favour of 
the bill on second reading. 


Senator Hayden: Would my honourable friend permit a 
question or two? 


Senator McElman: Certainly. 


Senator Hayden: You referred to Bill C-118 of 1965, and 
made reference to Bill C-58, which is before us. I assume 
that I am right in thinking the intention was to compare 
the two bills? 


Senator McElman: No, senator, it was not to compare 
the two bills. I suggested in my remarks that Bill C-118 of 
1965 was the mother of the bill now before us. 


Senator Asselin: What happened to the father? 
Senator McElman: It could have been an abortion. 
Senator Hayden: That is your word. 


Senator McElman: I am sorry, Senator Hayden, I was 
speaking to my friend across the way. 

I suggested that Bill C-118 tried to establish what, in my 
view, is a very sound principle and then it made an excep- 
tion to it. I said that it is the mother of this bill because the 
bill we have before us now in its first two clauses seeks to 
correct, or change, or remove the exemptions of Bill C-118. 


Senator Flynn: Correct the abortion. 
Senator Langlois: That is the Morgentaler amendment. 


Senator Hayden: In Bill C-118 the exemptions are pro- 
vided for, and there is no reference to broadcasting. Yet, in 
Bill C-58 which is now before us, the exemptions provided 
in Bill C-118 are repealed, and, in effect, levelling the same 
basis of taxation on broadcasting, in certain circumstances, 
as on printed items. If you call Bill C-118 the mother of Bill 
C-58, the mother has an entirely different face. Is it your 
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view that it does not make any difference whether the 
exemptions are in or out of Bill C-58 and Bill C-118? 


I suggest you would have a very difficult time—and I 
would like to hear what you have to say—in establishing 
motherhood as between those two bills. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Perhaps they had a differ- 
ent father. 


Senator McElman: Far be it from me to try to argue 
long precedent or anything else with Senator Hayden. I 
realize I am out of my ball-park entirely. 

This is one of the reasons I want the bill referred to his 
committee, where he can help us and guide us, and have 
officials present to assist us in finding those answers. 

I feel the principles established for newspapers—not just 
periodicals, senator—newspapers and periodicals in Bill 
C-118 are not different from what is now being established 
for broadcasting. Perhaps we have a stepdaughter here. 


Senator Hayden: When we get into genealogy of that 
sort, it is reaching a long distance to get a supporting 
argument for what you have to say. If I were to say to you, 
“Do you agree with that statement?” you might very well 
say no. Would you agree with this statement then: Any 
argument that can be advanced, is quite proper to advance 
if you can get some yardage out of it? 

May I go on and say there is an old saying that words 
should not be read out of context. I ask you whether I am 
right when I say that in my explanation of Bill C-118 in 
1965 you will not find a wholesale endorsement of the bill. 


Senator McElman: Of course not. 


Senator Hayden: I am trying to figure out why I was 
brought into it, except in an attempt to indicate that I had 
two different positions, one in 1965 and one in 1976. I do 
not think you can find that is so. 


I would like to read the last statement I made before I 
sat down, which was: 

As I have said, I do not know whether this is the best 
sanction available to us, but I have not heard of any 
others that even approach its value to assure the 
desired results. 

Now, what were the desired results? The desired results 
were the results achieved by Bill C-118, is that not right? Is 
that not what I was talking about? That is what I thought I 
was talking about. 


Senator McElman: I cannot answer you while you are 
on your feet, senator. I do not wish to debate with you, but 
if you put questions to me, I shall try to answer them. I 
believe you referred to my taking something out of context 
for a purpose. Let me assure you that I did not, and I would 
not try to take anything that you said out of context in 
order to bring forth a purpose other than that intended by 
you. I certainly did not, and I certainly would not, try to do 
that. If you have that reaction, I am very sorry and I 
apologize. 

I repeat that I have no intention of trying to debate the 
point with you, sir. If you have questions, I shall try to 
answer them. 


(Senator Hayden.] 


On motion of Senator Rowe, debate adjourned. 
@ (1520) 


PRIVATE BILL 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Monday, March 22, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Molgat for the second reading of 
Bill S-33, respecting United Grain Growers Limited. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, Bill 
S-33 is not too complicated. As the sponsor pointed out, the 
purpose of the new subclause is simply to increase the 
authorized capital of the company, the United Grain Grow- 
ers Limited, from the present limit of $12 million to $25 
million. 

There is nothing much I should like to add to what the 
sponsor has already said except to indicate in a few brief 
remarks my general support for the bill. 


The original act of incorporation was in 1911, and that 
together with the various amendments made since that 
time tell an interesting story. I first heard of this company 
many years ago when producers’ cooperatives were being 
organized in eastern Nova Scotia. This company was held 
up as a type of model to show what producers could do 
when they organized in a cooperative venture to market 
their own produce. 


As the sponsor mentioned, the original name of the 
company was Grain Growers Company Limited. Under 
that name the company had been organized under the 
Manitoba Joint Stock Companies Act. When the federal 
incorporation took place the federal company acquired all 
of the assets and liabilities of the company. It was in 1917 
that the name was changed to United Grain Growers 
Limited. 


The original act set forth two cooperative principles. One 
was that there would be one vote per member, not one vote 
per share. That principle has been retained all through the 
years, despite what might be called basic changes, as it 
were. As the company grew and developed, it became 
desirable to replace the ordinary meetings of shareholders 
by regional meetings at which delegates were elected to 
attend the annual meeting. That practice is now common 
to these large cooperatives. 

The second principle was that membership would be 
restricted to those in the business. In this case it is practi- 
cally restricted to farmers and their spouses, although 
provision has been made for certain other people to become 
members. 

To assist the company in its growth and development the 
act was amended several times—in 1915, 1917, 1918, 1940, 
1950 and 1966—and we now have the latest proposed 
amendment before us. 

These amendments reflect the growth in the company 
and especially its need for more capital. As I said, the 
present bill would increase the authorized capital of the 
company from $12 million to $25 million, and in itself that 
shows what a tremendous growth has taken place in the 
company. The original share capital was $2 million, which 
was divided into shares at $25 each. The amendment in 
1917 increased that amount to $5 million. In 1941 the 
company was authorized to divide the shares into two or 
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more classes, and consequently the shares were divided 
into class A and class B shares. The 1966 amendment 
increased the share capital to $12 million, divided into 
550,000 class A shares with a par value of $20, and 200,000 
class B shares with a value of $5 each. The schedule to the 
amendment sets out the restrictions on the rights of the 
two classes of shareholders. Generally speaking, the class 
A shares provide the capital without conveying any voting 
rights, whereas the class B shares are actually the mem- 
bership shares. The class B shareholders are the ones who 
have actual control of the company. It would appear that 
they have found the class A shares a desirable means of 
financing the company at a reasonable cost. 

I do not profess to have any detailed knowledge of the 
workings of the company, honourable senators, but I am 
sure when their officials come before us they can give us 
an interesting outline of the way in which this company, 
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since its inception in 1911, has grown and developed to 
hold what at present might be called the predominant 
position in the grain business of Canada. In view of the 
fact that the company has been so successful over the 
years, it would seem appropriate to encourage it even 
further by passing this amendment. 

Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Petten moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1937) 
THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE 
ON SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) 


Wednesday, March 24, 1976. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
which the Supplementary Estimates (B) laid before Parlia- 
ment for the fiscal year ending the 31st of March 1976 were 
referred, has in obedience to the order of reference of 
Wednesday, March 3rd, 1976 examined the said Estimates 
and reports as follows: 


1. In obedience to the foregoing, the Committee made a 
general examination of Supplementary Estimates (B) and 
heard evidence from the Honourable J. Chrétien, President 
of Treasury Board, Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Deputy Secre- 
tary, and Mr. R. L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
gram Branch, Treasury Board. 


2. Through these Supplementary Estimates (B) $921 mil- 
lion in adjustments will be added to the costs of existing 
programs and some accounting adjustments will be made. 
This sum added to the Supplementary Estimates (A), 
$1,751 million, and to the Main Estimates, $29,585 million, 
bringing the total Estimates for the fiscal year ending 
March 3lst, 1976 to $32,257 million. The Committee notes 
that the original Main Estimates have therefore been 
increased through Supplementary Estimates (A) and (B) 
by a total of $2,672 million, that is, by 9 per cent. Although 
this percentage increase is considerably less than the 21 
per cent increase added through Supplementaries to the 
Main Estimates for 1974-75, the Committee continues to be 
concerned by the size of the Supplementary Estimates in 
relation to the Main Estimates. This has been consistently 
high for some years as shown by the following table. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES IN RELATION TO THE MAIN ESTIMATES 


(millions of dollars) 


Supplemen- 
Main tary Percentage 
Fiscal Year Estimates Estimates Increase 
1969-70 12,467 349 2.8% 
1970-71 13,752 930 6.8% 
1971-72 15,341 1,306 8.5% 
1972-73 16,539 1,726 10.4% 
1973-74 19,287 2,125 11.0% 
1974-75 23,297 4,936 21.0% 
1975-76 29,585 2,672 9.0% 


The Committee accepted assurances from the President of 
the Treasury Board that he shares the Committee’s con- 
cern, that he has already set an upward limit of $1,500 
million as a target for the allocation of funds through 
Supplementary Estimates in the next fiscal year, 1976-77. 


3. The President of the Treasury Board described the 
negotiations with departments through which the increase 
in total expenditures for 1975-76 over 1974-75 have been 
held to 16 per cent. It is his intention to at least maintain, 
and if possible to further reduce, the percentage level of 


increase in future years. The effect of this action forces 
government departments to take a hard look at the priori- 
ties of their existing programs. The Committee approves of 
this restraint action. It suggests that consideration be 
given to the requirement by the Treasury Board that 
departments catalogue all their programs and rank them in 
order of priority on the basis of real usefullness, that when 
new programs are proposed they be provided for, whenever 
possible, by a readjustment of priorities. The Committee 
considers that in spite of undoubted difficulty in persuad- 
ing departments to make such assessment, continued pres- 
sure on them to do so is desirable. 


4. Turning specifically to Supplementary Estimates (B) 
the larger items are as follows: 
(a) Payments in connection with the Two- 
Price Wheat Program which is intended to 
keep the price of bread down $186 million 
(b) Public Debt Charges $155 million 
(c) Payment to the Old Age Security Fund to 
cover the final deficit which is due mostly 
to indexing $114 million 
(d) Various fiscal transfers to the provinces 
$113 million 
(e) Payments to the provinces to cover the 
federal share under provincial welfare plans 
$107 million 
(f) Payment to compensate the railways for 
operating unprofitable services to the public 
$40 million 
(g) Payment to the Canadian National Rail- 
way for the deficit arising in the calendar 
year 1975 in respect of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway System $35 million 
To set up a drawing account for tempo- 
rary advances in the operation of the Na- 
tional Defence Program $26 million 
(i) Payment of the federal share of the prov- 
inces’ university education costs $24 million 
(j) An amount to provide for forgiveness of 
an old loan to Romania $23 million 
(k) Payments for price support to farmers $22 million 


5. The Committee discussed the criteria for the forgive- 
ness of the $23 million loan to Romania which dates from 
World War I and other similar loans with the Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury Board. It was told that there are 
no established criteria for dealing with long outstanding | 
loans, that an active and continuous attempt is made to 
recover them. When the best possible agreement is reached 
the remainder is put forward to Parliament to be written 
off. In effect a receivable is reclassified as a bad debt and 
dealt with. 


6. The Treasury Board supplied the Committee with a 
list explaining forty-five $1 items in the Supplementary 
Estimates (B). This list is attached as Appendix (A) to this 
report. 
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7. As in the past the Committee was disturbed by one 
aspect of these $1 items. A substantial number of them 
authorize the provision of funds for unanticipated operat- 
ing expenses through the deferral of capital projects. It is 
always preferable that the funds required be met by trans- 
fer within the authorized vote. As already pointed out, this 
forces departments to look after their essential programs. 
The Committee objects to the deferment of capital projects 
in this manner because most of them will eventually be 
proceeded with and will then require a substantially 
increased total expenditure due to the continued rise in 
construction costs. The Committee had similar objections 
to the authorization through $1 items of the use of funds 
provided for grants and contributions. Many of these 
grants also relate to construction projects. 


Respectfully submitted. 


H. Sparrow, 
Deputy Chairman. 
(Appendix A to report) 


EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS IN 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B), 1975-76 


SUMMARY 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have been 
grouped in the attached schedules according to purpose. 


A. One Dollar items which authorize transfers from one 
vote to another—27 items. 


B. One Dollar items which authorize the payment of 
grants—9 items. 


C. One Dollar items which authorize the deletion of debts 
due the Crown—4 items. 


D. One Dollar items which authorize financial guaran- 
tees—1 item. 


E. One Dollar items which amend the legislative provisions 
of previous appropriation acts—3 items. 


F. One Dollar items which amend acts other than appro- 
priation acts—1 item. 


March 2, 1976 
Estimates Division 


SCHEDULE A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE TRANSFERS FROM 
ONE VOTE TO ANOTHER—27 ITEMS. 


AGRICULTURE—CANADIAN DAIRY COMMISSION 


Vote 50b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $59,999. 


Explanation—Additional funds are requested to cover 
increased costs for rent and communications; to pro- 
vide for costs being incurred to support Canadian 
initiatives in promoting the sale of Canadian cheese in 
the European Common Market and to provide for 
certain building modifications. 

Source of Funds—Vote 1—($59,999)—Funds are avail- 
able as the result of lower than estimated administra- 
tion charges for the Land Transfer function of the 
Small Farm Development Program. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Vote 1lb—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$2,685,999. 


Explanation—Additional funds are required to: 

(1) provide for a shortage of $2,039,000 resulting from 
foreign currency revaluations and increased infla- 
tion rates abroad; 

(2) cover tenant service costs ($461,000) for the head- 
quarters building in Ottawa and for accommodation 
in Britain; and 

(3) meet operating costs ($186,000) of the long range 
accommodation program of the Department. 

Vote 20b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$200,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to cover 
increased costs of Canada’s participation in the 1975 
Okinawa International Ocean Exposition, resulting 
from unforeseen expenses on pavilion improvements 
and from the high rate of inflation in Japan. 

Source of Funds—Vote 5— ($2,886,998 )—Funds are avail- 
able due to a delay in the acquisition of a site for the 
new Chancery in Washington. 


JUSTICE 


Vote 1b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $939,999. 
Explanation—The additional funds will be used to: 

(1) provide for operating costs ($430,000) of the Com- 
mittee on the Operation of the Abortion Law; 

(2) cover the cost of tenant services ($213,000) pro- 
vided by the Department of Public Works; 

(3) meet the cost of the Inquiry into the crash of a 
Panarctic Oils Limited aircraft ($100,000); and 

(4) provide for an increase in contractual costs ($149,- 
000) for the Judge’s language training and for costs 
($48,000) incurred in the preparation of gun control 
legislation. 

Source of Funds—Vote 10—($939,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to reductions in grants and contributions. 
Vote 15b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote totalling 
253,999. 
Explanation—The additional funds will be used mainly 
to: 

(1) provide for the increased costs ($172,000) incurred 
in printing of the Supreme Court of Canada reports; 
and 

(2) assist with the cost ($72,000) of a symposium to 
celebrate the Centenary of the Supreme Court of 
Canada which was held last September. 

Source of Funds— 

Vote 10—($57,999)—Funds are available due to reduc- 
tions in grants and contributions. 

Vote 20—($162,000)—Funds are available as the result 
of provincial charges for use of staff and facilities 
being less than expected. 

Vote 30—($34,000)—Funds are available from the Tax 
Review Board because expenditures will be less than 
expected. 
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Vote 25b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote totalling 
$380,999. 

Explanation—To provide mainly for the cost of complet- 
ing and publishing the reports and other materials 
prepared during the initial phase of the Law Reform 
Commission. 

Source of Funds— 

Vote 5—($35,999)—Expenditures for investigation and 
research under the Canadian Judicial Council will 
be less than expected. 

Vote 10—($211,000)—Funds are available due to reduc- 
tions in grants and contributions. 

Vote 30—($134,000)—Funds are available from the Tax 
Review Board because expenditures will be less than 
expected. 


MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Vote 1b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $754,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are requested to cover 
increased program operating costs and for the cost of 
contract audit services provided by the Department of 
Supply and Services. 

Vote 5b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$10,866,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are requested for the 
purchase of occupational training from the provinces, 
($8,523,000), for the purchase of language training for 
Chilean and Vietnamese refugees ($1,700,000) and for 
the Department’s portion of the Federal Labour Inten- 
sive Projects Program ($644,000) 

Vote 20b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 

Explanation—Additional funds are requested to cover 
the production costs of the publications Careers- 
Canada and Careers-Provinces which provide career 
and occupational guidance information to students 
and new entrants to the labour force. 

Source of Funds—Vote 10—($12,347,997)—Canada Man- 
power Training Program allowance payments and 
other contributions will be less than originally 
forecast. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Vote 5b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$12,999,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to: 

(1) provide $11,000,000 for 1975-76 expenditures on the 
Long Range Patrol Aircraft project which were not 
provided in Main Estimates; and 

(2) provide $2,000,000 for the procurement of capital 
commodities required in support of the 1976 
Olympics. 

Source of Funds—Vote 1—($12,999,999)—Funds are 
available as the result of economies effected in opera- 
tions and maintenance activities within the program. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote 25b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$699,999. 
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Explanation—To meet increased operating expenditures 
of the program for the balance of the current fiscal 
year. 

Source of Funds—Vote 20—($699,999)—-Revisions to two 
capital projects originally scheduled for construction 
in 1975-76 have forced deferment and have made funds 
available for this transfer. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
Vote 10b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$4,699,999. 

Explanation—To provide for the increased costs of 
managing properties and for escalation clauses in 
leases. 

Vote 20b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$999,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to meet 
costs incurred in carrying out essential maintenance 
projects such as wharf repairs at Baie-Comeau, le- 
aux-Coudres and Tadoussac and maintenance dredg- 
ing projects at Bathurst, Dalhousie and Saint John, 
N.B. 

Vote 40b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$999,999. 

Explanation—To carry out emergency repairs to the New 
Westminster Railway Bridge which was damaged by a 
runaway barge. 

Vote 45b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $198,999 

Explanation—Additional funds are required for opera- 
tion and maintenance of properties at Moosonee, 
Ontario, transferred to the Department from the 
Department of National Defence. 

Source of Funds—Vote 15—($6,898,996)—Funds are 
available due to unforeseen delays in construction 
projects. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Vote 15b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$404,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to: 

(1) provide a further $50,000 towards the cost of a 
study on the Canadian Film Industry. 

(2) to defray the cost of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
last April ($265,000) and the cost of preparations for 
the Queen’s visit to Canada during the July 1976 
Olympics ($90,000). 

Source of Funds—Vote 20—($404,999 )—Funds are avail- 
able since all of the grants provided to construct, 
expand or improve facilities for the performing arts in 
Canada will not be used ($354,999) nor will the pro- 
posed grant to Massey Hall be paid in this fiscal year. 


SECRETARY OF STATE—COMPANY OF YOUNG CANADIANS 
Vote 65b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$619,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required by the Com- 
pany to meet closing-out costs such as four months 
severance pay to permanent employees in accordance 
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with collective bargaining agreements and one month 
severance pay to volunteers. 


Source of Funds—Vote 10—($619,999)—Funds are avail- 
able since bilingualism contributions, summer lan- 
guage bursuries and assistance to associations of 
independent schools will be less than forecast. 


SECRETARY OF STATE—NATIONAL MUSEUMS OF CANADA 


Vote 90b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$999,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to provide 
for the cost of 38 additional man-years for the Corpo- 
ration’s own security force and to finance the exten- 
sion of the present contractual arrangement so as to 
ensure adequate protection while new officers are 
being trained. 

Source of Funds—Vote 95—($999,999)—Funds are avail- 
able because grants are no longer paid in advance of 
actual need. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 


Vote 1b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $499,999 


Explanation—To provide for a Special Communications 
Unit, responsible for informing the public concerning 
the peace and security program of the government. 

Source of Funds—Vote 10—($499,999)—Funds are avail- 
able because of unforeseen delays in the Penitentiary 
Service construction program. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL—CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 


Vote 15b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $130,999 


Explanation—Additional funds are required for pay- 
ments to Community Residential Centres and for the 
maintenance of day parolees. 

Source of Funds—Vote 10—($130,999)—Funds are avail- 
able because of unforeseen delays in the Penitentiary 
Service construction program. 


TRANSPORT 
Vote _1b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$1,049,999 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to cover the 
cost of the Inquiry into Air Canada’s financial activi- 
ties, organizational changes needed to further develop 
and implement the National Transportation Policy 
announced on June 16, 1975 and to cover the costs of 
increased services. 

Source of Funds—Vote 45—($1,049,999)—Funds are 
available because of delays in construction of port and 
ferry terminal modification at Port-aux-Basques, 
Newfoundland. 


Vote 10b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$4,893,999 
Explanation—Additional funds are required to: 


(1) provide for price increases ($2,997,000) in 
petroleum products, fleet supplies and other stand- 
ard commodity items; 


(2) provide for the cost ($831,000) of unforseen damage 
incurred by vessels engaged in icebreaking and 
search and rescue activities; 

(3) cover the cost ($439,000) of a ports and harbours 
task force formed to recommend a new ports policy 
for Canada; 

(4) meet the cost ($273,000) of tenant services formerly 
provided by the Department of Public Works; 

(5) provide for the cost ($191,000) of the annual price 
adjustment in connection with ice reconnaissance 
services contract; and 

(6) cover the costs of other projects such as the Feder- 
al Labour Intensive Program ($70,000) and the es- 
tablishment of a Canadian marine communications 
station ($93,000). 

Source of Funds—Vote 15—($4,893,999)—Funds are 
available because of unforseen delays in the construc- 
tion program. 

Vote 30b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $849,999 

Explanation—To provide additional contributions to 
various municipal airports in Canada to cover their 
operating deficits. 

Source of Funds—Vote 20—($849,999 )—Funds are avail- 
able because of additional Air Transportation Tax 
revenues and from savings in other items. 


TRANSPORT—NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 


Vote 92b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $674,999 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to meet 
cash operating deficits incurred in the calendar year 
1975 at the ports of Churchill ($600,000 mainly due to 
below average grain traffic) and Prince Rupert 
($75,000 due mainly to higher than expected mainte- 
nance costs in the operation of small craft facilities). 

Source of Funds—Vote 90—($674,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to the deferral of a bridge repainting project 
until 1976. 


URBAN AFFAIRS 


Vote 1b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $999,999 


Explanation—Additional funds are required to complete 
the planning process and to conduct public activities 
at the Toronto Waterfront Park. 

Source of Funds—Vote 5—($999,999)—Funds are avail- 
able since grants and contributions will be less than 
expected. 


URBAN AFFAIRS—CANADIAN HABITAT SECRETARIAT 
Vote 40b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$1,299,999 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to cover 
increased costs for media facilities, communications, 
audio-visual and interpretation facilities. 

Source of Funds—Vote 5—($1,299,999 )—Funds are avail- 
able since grants and contributions will be less than 
expected. 
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VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 45b—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $1,349,- 
999 and to authorize the deletion of a debt for 
$28,500.94 

Explanation—The Standing Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Uncollectable Debts has recommended the dele- 
tion of this debt which results from unpaid treatment 
costs. The debtor is deceased with no known estate. 
Additional funds of $1,349,999 are required to cover 
increased costs of treatment services. 

Source of Funds—Vote 50—($1,349,999)—Funds are 
available due to the deferment of certain capital 


projects. 
SCHEDULE B 
ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE THE PAYMENT OF 
GRANTS—9 ITEMS 


CONSUMER AND CORPORATE AFFAIRS 


Vote 25b—To authorize a grant of $20,000. 

Explanation—The grant to the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization must be paid in Swiss francs. 
Because of fluctuating exchange rates, the $100,000 
provided for in Main Estimates is not sufficient. 

Source of Funds—Vote 25—($19,999)—Operating expen- 
ditures were not as high as expected. 


ENVIRONMENT 


Vote 15b—To authorize grants totalling $396,467. 
Explanation—Additional funds are required: 
(1) To recoup the 1974-75 deficit in the Fisheries Prices 
Support Account ($382,467); and 
(2) to provide for the payment of $14,000 to a success- 
ful appellant who lost employment as result of the 
ban on whaling. 
Source of Funds—Vote 15—($396,466)—Funds are avail- 
able from the Program for Rehabilitation of Canadian 
Fisheries. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Vote 10b—To authorize grants totalling $475,000 and a 
transfer to this Vote of $544,999. 

Explanation—It is proposed to provide grants in lieu of 
taxes on diplomatic and consular properties in Canada. 

Source of Funds—Vote 5—($544,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to a delay in the acquisition of a site for a new 
Chancery in Washington. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT AGENCY 
Vote 30b—To authorize a grant of $100,000. 
Explanation—To provide additional funds to the Inter- 
national Institute for Tropical Agriculture to meet the 
higher operating costs in 1975. 
Source of Funds—Vote 30—($99,999)—Funds are still 
available within allocations for multilateral grants. 


LABOUR 
Vote 1b—To authorize grants totalling $70,000. 


Explanation—To provide additional Adjustment Assist- 
ance Benefits to workers in the textile and clothing 
industries, because the number of claimants has 
increased and the benefit has been increased in conso- 
nance with the cost of living adjustments. 

Source of Funds—Vote 1—($69,999)—Reorganization of 
the Department and resultant delays in staffing cer- 
tain positions have freed resources. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Vote 5b—To authorize a grant of $7,500. 

Explanation—to provide a grant of $7,500 to the Canadi- 
an Association of Fire Chiefs. This grant matches an 
equal contribution from the Provinces and is to be 
applied to the operating costs of the Association. 

Source of Funds—Vote 5—($7,499)—Restraint in the use 
of professional services has made these funds 
available. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Vote 20b—To authorize a grant of $500,000 

Explanation—To provide a grant to the province of New- 
foundland to commemorate the 25th anniversary of its 
entry into Confederation. 

Source of Funds—Vote 20—($499,999)—Funds will be 
available since the proposed grant to Massey Hall will 
not be paid in this fiscal year. 

Vote 40b—To authorize grants totalling $33,100. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to provide 
grants to three volunteer organizations under the Citi- 
zenship Participation Activity. 

Source of Funds—Vote 40—($33,099)—Funds are avail- 
able due to reduced expenditures under the Citizen- 
ship Promotion Activity. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 10b—To authorize grants totalling $10,500,000 and 
to authorize transfers to this Vote totalling $10,499,999. 

Explanation—Additional funds are required to cover 
increased payments for War Veterans Allowances and 
Civilian War Allowances due to increased case loads, 
an unexpected carryover from 1974-75 due to recent 
legislative changes, a delay in receipt of Spouse’s 
Allowances and the cancellation of escalation in 
Family Allowance. 

Source of Funds—Vote 35—($5,499,999)—Funds are 
available due to reduced pension case loads. 
Vote 50—($5,000,000)—Funds are available because of 
unforeseen delays in capital projects. 


SCHEDULE C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE THE DELETION OF 
DEBTS DUE THE CROWN—4 ITEMS 


NATIONAL REVENUE—CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


Vote 1b—To authorize the deletion of debts totalling 
$1,169,216.61 

Explanation—To delete 72 uncollectable debts, each in 
excess of $5,000 and representing amounts owing in 
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respect of domestic sales taxes, excise taxes and 
import duties. Deletion of these debts has been recom- 
mended by the Standing Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Uncollectable Debts. 


NATIONAL REVENUE—TAXATION 
Vote 5b—To authorize the deletion of debts totalling 


$7,961, 142.13. 

Explanation—To delete 453 uncollectable debts, each in 
excess of $5,000 and representing amounts owing in 
respect of unpaid income taxes. Deletion of these debts 
has been recommended by the Standing Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Uncollectable Debts. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Vote 5b—To authorize the deletion of debts totalling 


$49,703.84. 

Explanation—The Standing Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Uncollectable Debts has recommended the dele- 
tion of these debts. They result mainly from unde- 
clared income or the failure to advise of changed 
marital status. Of the six debtors, one has died with no 
known estate and the remaining five are indigent. 

Vote 30b—To authorize the deletion of a debt for 
$46,182.45. 

Explanation—The Standing Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Uncollectable Debts has recommended the dele- 
tion of this debt. The debt results from the overpay- 
ment of pension. The debtor is deceased with no 
known estate. 


SCHEDULE D 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE FINANCIAL 
GUARANTEES—1 ITEM 


FINANCE 


Vote L31b—To authorize a loan guarantee. 

Explanation—It is proposed to guarantee payment of a 
loan of $2 million to be made to the Ottawa Civil 
Service Recreational Association by a chartered bank. 
The loan is to be used by the Association to add an 
arena and multipurpose building. 


SCHEDULE E 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AMEND THE LEGISLATIVE 
PROVISIONS OF PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION ACTS—3 ITEMS 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES 


Vote L16b—To convert payments made or to be made to 
the end of 1976-77 in respect of Canada’s financial 
participation in the development and exploration of 
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the Athabaska Tar Sands into common shares of 
Petro-Canada, which will become the federal agent in 
the Syncrude Project. 

Explanation—Authority is requested to deem any pay- 
ment made pursuant to Energy, Mines and Resources 
Vote L12d of Supplementary Estimates (B), 1974-75 
and Energy, Mines and Resources Vote L20, Main Esti- 
mates 1976-77 to have been advanced out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for subscription of preferred 
shares in Petro-Canada. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Vote L37b—To authorize the conversion of debt to 
equity and to enter into an agreement with prospective 
buyers. 

Explanation—The Federal Government currently owns 

40 per cent of Consolidated Computer Inc. (CCI) and 
the Ontario government owns 17 per cent. Because of 
the poor performance of CCI, it has been decided that 
immediate steps should be taken to restructure the 
company. 
In order to attract partners for CCI, it is proposed to 
convert most of the debt to the Crown into capital 
stock and to transfer this stock to prospective buyers— 
Fujitsu of Japan and Consolidated Dynamics Ltd. of 
Canada. 


TREASURY BOARD 


Vote 20b—To authorize the payment of premiums and 
recovery of these costs in respect of employees who 
were on lawful strike. 

Explanation—Authority is requested for the payment of 
full premiums for employee insurance plans in respect 
of employees who are on a lawful strike and who do 
not receive remuneration during that period from 
which these premiums can be deducted. 

Authority is also requested to permit the recovery of 
these premiums during subsequent pay periods. 


SCHEDULE F 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AMEND ACTS OTHER THAN 
APPROPRIATION ACTS—1 ITEM 


ENVIRONMENT 


Vote L23b—To amend the Saltfish Act by raising the 
statutory borrowing limit of the Corporation from $10 
million to $15 million. 

Explanation—To provide for the normal expanding oper- 
ations of the Canadian Saltfish Corporation. The Cor- 
poration is already close to its borrowing limit and any 
change in the factors of production and/or export con- 
ditions would affect the need for more working capital, 
particularly in the October peak pressure period. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, March 25, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Dick had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Darling on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on the 
National Capital Region. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1976 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-90, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
31st March, 1976. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, together with a statement of accounts certified 
by the Auditors, for the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 33 of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation Act, Chapter C-16, and sections 
75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of operations under the Government Annui- 
ties Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter G-6, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
seconded by Senator Petten, that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Monday, March 
29, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


@ (1410) 


Before the motion is put, may I by word of explanation 
attempt to describe some of the activities with which the 
Senate may be involved next week? 


When we meet Monday evening we shall continue with 
the second reading debate on Bill C-58, to amend the 
Income Tax Act, and proceed to second reading of Bill 
C-90, an act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 31st March, 1976. This supply bill covers supplementary 
estimates (B) for the present fiscal year. It is expected that 
the interim supply bill for three-twelfths of the main 
estimates for 1976-77 will pass in the other place tonight, so 
that by Monday we shall have two supply bills before us 
and perhaps another bill from the other place. 


I should now like to give you a brief rundown on the 
work scheduled for committees, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain it up to sitting time. This, of course, as honour- 
able senators know, is subject to change. 


On Tuesday the Standing Joint Committee on Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments will meet at 9.30 
a.m. The Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee will 
meet at 10.30 a.m. and again at 2.30 p.m. to continue its 
advance study of the subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for 
the better protection of Canadian society against perpetra- 
tors of violent and other crime. The National Finance 
Committee has called a meeting for 2 p.m. to further 
consider its draft report on the Manpower Division of 
Manpower and Immigration. 


On Wednesday there will be a meeting of Banking, Trade 
and Commerce at 9.30 a.m. The committee will deal first 
with Bill S-33, an act respecting United Grain Growers 
Limited, and then commence its examination of Bill C-58, 
should that bill have been referred. The Special Senate 
Committee on Science Policy is scheduled to meet when 
the Senate rises. 


On Thursday the National Finance Committee will meet 
at 9.30 a.m. to further consider the draft report on the 
Manpower Division of Manpower and Immigration, and 
there may be a meeting of the Standing Joint Committee 
on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. This is 
not yet definite and no time has been set. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Leader of the Government 
a question with respect to Bill C-90, an act for granting to 
Her Majesty certain sums of money for the public service 
for the financial year ending the 3lst March, 1976, which 
was just given first reading? Is that the substance of the 
bill or is there some borrowing authority included in the 
bill? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is my under- 
standing that there is no borrowing authority involved in 
the bill. However, I do not have a copy of the bill available 
at my desk at this time. 
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Senator Flynn: I suggest that at this time the Leader of 
the Government should know what is in the bill, since it 
passed the other place. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANADIAN COINS 
REPORTED CHANGE IN DESIGN—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday a 
question was asked about the Royal Canadian Mint and 
alleged plans to change the fronts and/or backs of the 
present currency in 1977. Presumably that would relate to 
coinage and bills, honourable senator. 


Senator Forsey: Coinage is all I asked about. 


Senator Perrault: “Currency” is the word used in the 
quoted part of the record. We have been informed by the 
Royal Canadian Mint that “There is absolutely no thought 
given to changing the coins.” 


Senator Grosart: No heads will roll. 
Senator Flynn: For the time being. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill C-58, to 
amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Frederick W. Rowe: Honourable senators, you will 
be happy to hear that I do not intend to rehash all the 
arguments, pro and con, which we have heard in this 
debate. I propose to deal with two aspects of it, and I 
propose also to be very brief in doing so. 


I will be guilty of some repetition because I think it is 
important that our American friends do not get the idea, 
which some people think they already have, that there is 
an anti-American feeling developing here in Canada. I do 
not think there is, but I do know that every time any 
Canadian opens his mouth in any way critical of any 
aspect of American life, be it cultural or having to do with 
economics or foreign policy, there is always the danger 
that he will be portrayed as anti-American. I want, then, to 
repeat one or two things I have said in this chamber before. 


I come from a province which has close ties with the 
United States—closer than any ties which the other prov- 
inces in Canada have with the United States. There are 
more Newfoundlanders, first, second and perhaps now 
third generation, living in the United States than there are 
in the province of Newfoundland. Prior to World War II 
the population of Newfoundland had remained virtually 
static for 50 years, in spite of the fact that Newfoundland 
had one of the highest birth rates in the Western World. 
The population remained static because, as they grew up, 
the young people of Newfoundland left their homeland. 
Many of them moved to what we now call the mainland of 
Canada, but by far the majority went to the United States. 
During World War II, if I remember correctly, the Gover- 
nor of the State of Massachusetts told me that just in 
Massachusetts alone there were more first and second 
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generation Newfoundlanders than there were on the island 
of Newfoundland itself. 


During the war the American nation built great air bases 
in Newfoundland. Those bases employed thousands of 
Newfoundlanders, and even today they are not completely 
phased out. During that period 40,000 Newfoundland girls 
married American servicemen, and they are now living 
with their families in the United States. 

As you know, the greatest iron ore deposits on the face of 
the earth are to be found in western Labrador. For the 
multi-billion-dollar economic development of those depos- 
its, and for the almost equally expensive hydro develop- 
ment of the Churchill River, which has already led to an 
investment-of well over $1 billion, as well as for countless 
millions of dollars spent in other parts of the province, 
Newfoundland had to depend on the United States. The 
money simply was not available in Canada. I am not being 
critical when I say that in Newfoundland we recognize the 
fact that if we had had to rely on Canada to develop those 
iron ore deposits or the hydro potential they would still not 
be developed to this day, because Canada simply did not 
have the financial resources at its disposal. For those 
reasons, therefore, I say we have close ties with the United 
States, and I know of no one in Newfoundland who would 
ever wish our American friends—and indeed, I suppose, 
our American relatives—anything but good. 

Incidentally, just in passing I think it is interesting to 
note that during the 30-odd years those great American 
bases have been in use in Newfoundland, involving the 
presence of tens of thousands of American servicemen in 
Newfoundland, there has not been one single untoward 
incident in respect of the American servicemen. Not to this 
moment. I say, therefore, that we in Newfoundland are not 
anti-American. We should not forget that in 1948 almost 
exactly 50 per cent of the people of Newfoundland voted 
for economic union with the United States of America. If it 
had not been for the fact that a great many Newfoundland- 
ers did not want to sever completely their sentimental ties 
with the British Isles, the Mother Country from which 99 
per cent of us came, Newfoundland would today not be a 
province of Canada but very probably a state of the United 
States of America. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Lamontagne: And what do you suppose would 
have happened to you then? 


Senator Rowe: What would have happened if we had 
become a member of the United States is very hypotheti- 
cal, but I mention this to demonstrate that in Newfound- 
land there is no anti-American feeling at all. It is exactly 
the opposite. I do, however, have some critical things to say 
about the United States today. 

First of all I am going to refer to some comments made 
by one of our most distinguished and respected senators, 
Senator Beaubien, when he was speaking in this debate on 


- March 22. So that you will know exactly what I am refer- 


ring to, I propose to take the liberty of reading the particu- 
lar paragraph, which is very short, in which he spoke of 
relations between Canada and the United States. He said: 
There are people who sit back and pretend that it 
doesn’t matter, at a time when the United States is 
having trouble with Cuba, that our Prime Minister 
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goes down there and makes a big to-do and has his 
picture taken with Castro. But where does that behavi- 
our get us when, about two weeks later, the American 
President calls that dictator an international bandit? 
Certainly, if you are a little guy and you are up against 
somebody like Joe Louis and he has you backed into a 
corner, you will fight back to defend yourself. But to 
kick a big guy in the shins just for the hell of it simply 
doesn’t make any sense. We should grow up and real- 
ize that we are terribly lucky to have neighbours who 
are so much like ourselves that it is difficult to tell us 
apart. Are we not lucky to have Americans as neigh- 
bours? Any time we have been nice to them and 
behaved sensibly they have responded. I think it is 
time we mended our ways. 


This is the statement to be found at page 1929 of Hansard of 
March 22, 1976, which was two days ago. 


I may say that there is no member of the Senate for 
whom I have higher regard than Senator Beaubien. Long 
before I knew him I had a great deal to do, in one way or 
another, with three other distinguished members of that 
very distinguished family, and so I want to make it clear 
that what I have to say is in no way personal as far as 
Senator Beaubien is concerned. In fact, I am not so much 
concerned with what he said in the passage I have just 
quoted as I am with the inferences that will undoubtedly 
be drawn from it, and indeed, the inferences, I think I can 
safely say, that have already been drawn from it by some 
people. 

To start off with, only a few weeks before our Prime 
Minister visited Cuba there was a great deal of talk all 
over the United States, and indeed all over the world, of 
extending the détente between the United States and 
Russia, which was being talked about so much at that time, 
to include Cuba. There was talk that Premier Castro might 
go to the United States on a goodwill visit, and that the 
United States would undo some of the things it has done in 
recent years and is doing now with regard to Cuba. There- 
fore, there was no way—not that it would have mattered or 
should have mattered—for Prime Minister Trudeau to 
know that two weeks after his visit President Ford was 
going to brand Premier Castro as an international bandit, 
for the very simple reason that at the time, or a few weeks 
before that visit, the problem of Angola had not emerged. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Rowe: All right, let me qualify it a little. The 
fact that the possibility of détente between the United 
States and Cuba was being discussed barely a few weeks 
before Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit made it clear that 
there was no talk of and no knowledge of the presence of 
Cuban troops in Angola. 


Senator Flynn: But Prime Minister Trudeau discussed 
this matter with Premier Fidel Castro when he visited 
there. 


Senator Rowe: Of course, and I heard the actual words 
spoken by the Prime Minister in connection with that. 


Senator Flynn: At any rate it is not relevant to the bill. 
If you want to reply only to the points made by Senator 
Beaubien, that is up to you. 

[Senator Rowe.] 
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Senator Rowe: I accept the point made by the Leader of 
the Opposition. It is not really too relevant. But what is 
relevant is the suggestion—and certainly the inference can 
be drawn from what Senator Beaubien said—that Canada’s 
foreign policy should in reality be drawn up and imple- 
mented and adopted to suit the whims and wishes of the 
United States. I am not drawing that inference; that is the 
inference that a number of people would draw from the 
words I read a few minutes ago. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would accept a question. In view of his remark a moment 
ago about the lack of knowledge of the Angolan situation 
and the presence of Cuban troops there, and as this Bill 
C-58 is sometimes known as the Time bill, I wonder if he 
has been reading Time over the last six months. 


Senator Rowe: It may interest the honourable senator to 
know that I have read every issue of Time ever printed, 
from the very first one. That is not strictly correct, because 
I have not read the one on the newsstands right now. I 
have not had time. But I have read all the others. 


But this is important, honourable senators, and I say it is 
relevant for this reason, if for no other, that there are 
people who say that what we are doing or what we propose 
to do with respect to Time magazine is really a manifesta- 
tion of anti-Americanism, and I suggest it is nothing of the 
kind. 


Senator Flynn: Agreed. 


Senator Rowe: So, honourable senators, before leaving 
the point finally, let me say that insofar as Canada’s 
foreign policy is concerned, Canada has the right—and I 
am sure nobody would be more ready to defend that right 
than Senator Beaubien—to adopt whatever foreign policy 
it feels is necessary in the interests of Canada. Here I 
might add that it is rather ironic that the actions of our 
Prime Minister in respect of China, just a few short years 
ago, were ridiculed and criticized in every part of the 
United States, particularly, of course, in the various news 
media. They felt that what he was doing was an act of 
defiance and a blow in the face to the United States. One of 
the great ironies of history is that not too long afterwards, 
President Nixon and Dr. Kissinger decided that the steps 
taken by Prime Minister Trudeau on behalf of Canada 
with regard to China were precisely the same steps that 
the United States itself should take, and did indeed take. 


I want to say a few words about Time magazine itself. 
This is a matter which I must confess I find it hard to get 
emotional about. But I want to say in all fairness that the 
arguments made here critical of the actions proposed in 
this bill are, in my view, valid for the most part. They are 
valid arguments. I do not know of any piece of legisla- 
tion—and I have had a fair amount of experience with 
legislation during the past 25 years—which could not be 
criticized in some way. What happens is that when all the 
pros and cons are added up, it is then decided whether the 
pros outweigh the cons. In my judgment the pros out- 
weight the cons in this particular bill, and I shall support 
it. 

@ (1430) 

I do hope, however—and perhaps Senator Davey will 
deal with this point when he closes the debate—that some 
consideration will be given to a possibility that I shall now 
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mention. I received today a copy of MD of Canada, the 
excellent professional magazine to which Senator Manning 
referred on Tuesday. As far as I know it is not sold to the 
public or to anyone else, and as far as I have been able to 
ascertain it certainly does not offer unfair competition to 
any similar professional magazine. I understand that the 
Canadian medical profession itself is not large enough to 
warrant the cost of producing such a periodical. I suggest 
that it would be a pity if, while trying to achieve one of our 
aims, which is the promotion and protection of Canadian 
periodicals, in throwing out the bath water we throw out 
all the babies. If at all possible, we should keep “babies” of 
this type. I hope that we can amend this bill in committee 
to achieve this end. I appreciate that in amending any 
legislation it is always possible to vitiate or emasculate it 
and, in fact, do more harm than good. Nevertheless, I 
suggest that we should try to find a way to protect MD of 
Canada and similar publications without destroying the 
main purpose of the bill itself. 


I am not referring simply to statements made in this 
chamber. I have been interested in the amount of sympa- 
thy that has been elicited by Time magazine. To be honest, 
I have heard more sympathy expressed for Time maga- 
zine—again I am not referring to any particular senator, or 
even to the debate in this chamber—than I have for our 
own Canadian periodicals. 


Senator Flynn: Name them. 


Senator Rowe: Yes, I will name some in a moment. I do 
not believe that Time needs all that sympathy. In my 
opinion Time has had a very profitable enterprise here in 
the production of its Canadian edition. May I again inject 
this personal note, that I was not joking when I said to 
Senator Grosart that to my knowledge I have read every 
issue of Time magazine ever published—as, indeed, I have 
read every edition ever published of its sister publication, 
Life—and I do not regard it as one of the really great 
magazines in the world. I do not think it approaches, for 
instance, the worth of the Illustrated London News, to name 
only one. However, it is an interesting magazine and has 
performed a valuable function. The fact that most of us 
read it regularly, and did so before there was a Canadian 
edition and, I am sure, will continue reading it—just as 
most of us, I am sure, read Newsweek and other magazines 
which do not have Canadian editions—indicates that qual- 
ity. I repeat, I do not believe that Time needs all that 
sympathy. As one senator said yesterday, I think Time will 
survive and I would suggest to you that there will not be 
any great reduction in the Canadian readership of that 
magazine. Those who want it will continue to buy it, in 
spite of the increase in price. I do not think for one 
moment that Maclean’s magazine, for example, which is the 
Canadian magazine most often referred to as having been a 
competitor, yet approaches Time magazine in its coverage 
and journalistic skill. 


Let me draw to the attention of honourable senators a 
fact which so far I have not heard expressed anywhere 
else. There are a number of well-known women’s maga- 
zines published in the United States which enjoy a wide 
circulation in Canada. Specifically, I refer to Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, and McCall’s. I am 
familiar with one particular magazine which is available in 
Canada and to which my wife subscribes. My wife sub- 


scribes, in fact, to all four magazines. I refer to Chatelaine 
magazine, which in its coverage, its journalistic skill, and 
in other ways, compares favourably with the three Ameri- 
can magazines I have mentioned. I have no doubt that my 
wife, and the wives of other honourable senators, if limited 
to subscribing to only one of those four, would settle for 
Chatelaine. 

Chatelaine has improved in many ways over the years. 
Could that magazine have attained its present excellence— 
I believe that most fair-minded people would agree that it 
has attained a high degree of excellence in one way or 
another—had it encountered unfair competition from 
McCall’s, Good Housekeeping and Ladies’ Home Journal, in 
the same way that Maclean’s has encountered unfair com- 
petition from Time magazine? 

That, in my opinion, is a valid question, and one which 
we should ask ourselves. The fact that Maclean’s magazine 
at this moment may not measure up in quality—and some 
say that it does not—may very well be an indication of the 
difficulties it has had to face in trying to compete—unfair- 
ly, many think—with Time magazine. 

It is another way of saying that Maclean’s, given the 
same chance in the next five or six years that Chatelaine 
has enjoyed in the past five or six years, could very well 
compare, in all points I have mentioned, with Time or any 
other magazine being published in the United States. 

Some senators have suggested here and elsewhere that 
instead of bringing in this bill we should have tried to 
work out some reciprocal agreement with the United 
States on this matter. This leads me to ask the question: 
Where has the United States been all these years? I have 
not heard anyone in the United States come forward with 
any offer to give Canadian publications the same privi- 
leges which have been enjoyed here in Canada by Time 
and Reader’s Digest over the past few years. 


Senator Grosart: They have them now. 


Senator Rowe: They knew how we felt up here. The 
publishers of Time in the United States, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, must have known the feeling in 
Canada. They must have seen the writing on the wall. I am 
not aware that they offered to take any action which could 
effect a reciprocal arrangement or would undo the unfair 
competition which our periodicals have had to face over 
the past few years. 

In conclusion, I am quite sure that the bill, as it now 
stands, is not entirely satisfactory to all members of this 
chamber, but, in my view, its merits far outweigh any 
possible defects. Many of the dangers which have been 
pointed out are hypothetical. 
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As has been pointed out by Senator Manning, Senator 
Laird and others, there is inherent in this bill the possibili- 
ty of undue interference with the freedom of the press. 
That is something against which we have to be on guard. 
We have seen how power can corrupt, in the manifesta- 
tions of American foreign policy in recent years. Power in 
the hands of a few people has to have competent and 
unending supervision, otherwise we will experience the 
same aberrations we have seen in American foreign policy 
in recent years—the overthrowing of legal governments, 
the spending of millions and tens of millions of dollars to 
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create disorder and turmoil in independent nations all over 
the world. Such power has even been used to plot assassi- 
nations. I could not help thinking that the President of the 
United States, in calling a head of state an international 
gangster—if that is the term he used—leaves himself wide 
open at this particular time. 


There is inherent in this bill the possibility of some 
abuse of power. That is a risk we have to take. At least, we 
are aware of the possibility and can be on our guard 
against it. If in the years following passage of this legisla- 
tion we find it is being misused, then we, as parliamentari- 
ans, have the sovereign right to remove the offensive 
powers in the interests of Canada. 

I should like to conclude, honourable senators, by saying 
that I support Bill C-58. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would reply to two questions that arise from his remarks. 
First, is he not aware that there have been official 
representations made by officials of the United States at a 
very high level respecting the substance of Bill C-58? He 
seemed to indicate that he was not aware that such 
representations had been made. 

Secondly, is the honourable senator aware that there 
appears to be no basis for any additional reciprocity—he 
seemed to suggest that that is what our American friends 
should have asked for—in view of the fact that Canadian 
magazines now have in the United States all the rights that 
are being asked for by those who oppose the restrictive tax 
measure contained in this bill? I am wondering what he 
meant by “reciprocity.” 


Senator Rowe: It seems that I did not make myself clear. 
As the honourable senator knows, I was speaking extempo- 
raneously, and perhaps I should have spoken formally. 


The point I was trying to make is that a good many years 
ago—and I do not have the precise date at hand; I am sure 
Senator Davey would have it—action of the kind envisaged 
in this bill was contemplated by the Government of 
Canada. What happened? Henry Luce—and this is a well- 
known fact—wielding all the power he had in the United 
States, went to the appropriate departments and officials 
of the Government of the United States, including, some 
people think, the President of the United States, and said, 
“These Canadians are up to something and we want to stop 
them.” It is a fact of history that at that time Canada was 
indeed blackmailed— 


Senator Grosart: No, no. Is the honourable senator 
saying that the government in office at that time submit- 
ted to blackmail? Would he not agree that it is the right of 
any American citizen to go to the President and ask for 
intervention in an action by another country? 


Senator Rowe: I do not know if the honourable senator 
heard the statement made last evening by Mr. Chester 
Ronning— 

Senator Grosart: I did hear it, but that is not to say I 


agree with it. Any suggestion of blackmail is a false 
statement. 

Senator Rowe: Of course, I cannot argue that point. I do 
not see the purpose of Mr. Ronning’s making a false state- 
ment at this particular time. Certainly, the statement he 
did make was that the President of the United States 
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brought pressure to bear on the Prime Minister of Cana- 
da—in fact, he said that there were two Prime Ministers 
involved—to help change what he thought was to be the 
direction of Canadian foreign policy. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator not 
agree that this happens all the time? Would the honourable 
senator not agree that Canadians are going to our Prime 
Minister all the time in an effort to have him bring pres- 
sure in their interests on the American government? I do 
not understand what the honourable senator is objecting 
to. 


Senator Rowe: What I am suggesting is that because 
Canada is the weaker of the two geographic partners, we 
have to maintain external vigilance. We know that the 
power the United States possesses has been applied against 
Canada over and over. 


Frankly, “blackmail” is not the appropriate word. I was 
using it figuratively, of course. Certainly, we have to be 
aware at all times of the possibility that the United States 
will seek to exert undue influence on Canada’s foreign 
policy and, for that matter, on Canada’s domestic policy. 


Senator Grosart: I should just like to say that I agree 
entirely with the honourable senator’s last statement, 
which is almost the opposite of the statement to which I 
objected. 


On motion of Senator Perrault, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B)—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance with 
respect to the supplementary estimates (B) laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976. 


Hon. Herbert O. Sparrow moved that the report be 
adopted. 

He said: Honourable senators, before the question is put, 
I should like to make a few comments on the report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance that is 
now before the house. 


The committee made a general examination of supple- 
mentary estimates (B) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1976, and heard evidence from the President of the Trea- 
sury Board, the Honourable Jean Chrétien, as well as from 
Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Deputy Secretary, and Mr. R. L. 
Richardson, Assistant Secretary, Program Branch, Trea- 
sury Board. 


Supplementary estimates (B) total $921 million. That 
sum, added to supplementary estimates (A) in the amount 
of $1.751 billion, and the main estimates in the amount of 
$29.585 billion, brings the total of the 1975-76 estimates to 
$32.257 billion. 


When Mr. Chrétien appeared before the committee 
during its review of supplementary estimates (A), he pre- 
dicted that the total estimates would not exceed $32 billion. 
His prediction at that time has proven reasonably accurate, 
with the final estimates totalling, as I have just stated, just 
over $32 billion. 
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Supplementary estimates (A) and (B) represent an 
increase of 9 per cent in the total estimates, a figure which 
compares favourably with the 21 per cent increase in the 
estimates by supplementaries for the previous fiscal year. 
The total estimates for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1976, represent an increase in expenditures of 16 per cent 
over the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975. This rate of 
increase in total expenditures compares favourably with 
an increase of 30 per cent in the previous fiscal year. 


I am pleased that the rate of increase has diminished, but 
it is disturbing that the increase in expenditures is still 16 
per cent, at a time when this government—and, in fact, all 
governments—should be holding the spending line to a 
maximum of the rate of increase in the gross national 
product. 
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We cannot look forward with much optimism to the next 
fiscal year, because the President of the Treasury Board 
told the committee on March 10 that he predicted a further 
increase in expenditures of 16 per cent. The minister 
defended the increase as necessary because of statutory 
requirements relating to, for example, unemployment in- 
surance, increases in shared costs of health and welfare 
programs, increases in old age security, and to a large 
increase in the budget for national defence. 


Even though the minister says the increases are defen- 
sible, it is still disconcerting when we realize that the 
increase in the gross national product for 1975 was only 9.9 
per cent in current dollars—and, in fact, only 0.2 per cent 
in constant dollars—with little hope of much improvement 
in 1976. However, the minister did predict at the committee 
meeting on March 10 that we would see an increase in real 
growth of 4 or 5 per cent in 1976. 


The National Finance Committee has on many occasions 
said that the increase in government expenditures should 
not exceed, as a percentage, the increase in the gross 
national product. It appears that we shall again have to 
look to the future for any realization of that goal. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it is my intention 
to move the adjournment of the debate, mainly to permit 
honourable senators an opportunity to examine, if they 
wish, the report of the committee over the weekend. 


Honourable senators are aware that we have been 
attempting, as a matter of Senate policy, to allow a much 
longer time between the consideration of the report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance and sub- 
sequent consideration of the appropriation bill dealing 
with the particular estimates. In this case, the report of the 
committee was presented to the Senate yesterday, and it is 
under consideration today. We have also received today, 
and read the first time, an appropriation bill, Bill C-90, the 
substance of which is dealt with in the committee’s report. 


I am not being critical of the committee, because I know 
that the time available for consideration of the report is 
shorter than the committee had hoped it would be. It must 
be remembered that on this occasion the committee gave 
the supplementary estimates considerably more attention 
than it has on previous occasions. There was a fairly long 
interval between the meetings of the committee. Personal. 
ly, I am very much in favour of that kind of thorough 
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examination in committee before we have to consider the 
appropriation bill. 

I know that the chairman of the committee and the 
deputy chairman, who has just spoken, both agree that it is 
highly desirable to present the report of the committee at 
least a week before the Senate is asked to consider an 
appropriation bill, and every effort is being made to do 
that. 


Following the usual practice, the Order Paper for our 
next sitting will call for second reading of the appropria- 
tion bill before the resumption of our consideration of the 
committee’s report. I am not asking for any longer delay, in 
the interests of honourable senators, than the weekend. 
However, I would ask the leader to give an assurance that 
consideration of the committee’s report will be concluded 
before the second reading of the appropriation bill, which I 
believe can be on the same day. It would merely mean 
postponing the debate on second reading until later that 
day when, it is to be hoped, we will have adopted the 
report of the committee. 


Senator Perrault: Consideration will certainly be given 
to that proposal. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


HABITAT 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON HUMAN SETTLEMENTS— 
REPORT OF CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Report of the Canadian National Committee on Habi- 
tat: United Nations Conference on Human Settle- 
ments. 


He said: Honourable senators, I am very pleased to have 
this opportunity to report to the Senate on the activities of 
the Canadian National Committee in preparation for Habi- 
tat. Copies of the committee’s report have been distributed 
to members of Parliament, and I hope all of them have had 
an opportunity to look at it. 


In June of 1976 Canada will be host to Habitat, the 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements. Almost 
140 members of the United Nations are expected to send 
delegates to this two-week conference. They will address 
themselves to the common problem of accommodating rap- 
idly expanding populations in a way that will benefit 
people, their society and their environment. 


Canada has played an active role in the invitation of the 
nations of the world to this conference, and in its prepara- 
tion. I am sure all honourable senators will recall the 
United Nations Conference on the Environment which 
took place in Stockholm in 1972. I suggest that that was 
one of the turning points in world history, not only 
because of the physical changes for nations, but also 
because, for the first time, the nations and peoples of the 
world recognized the problems of the environment. Up to 
that time, most of us had taken the environment for grant- 
ed. Stockholm drew the attention of the world—and drew 
it very dramatically—to the fact that our atmosphere was 
being polluted, that our water resources had to be protect- 
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ed, and that generally the environment was a matter of 
serious concern to every one. 


The problems of human settlement are universal, and 
they cry out for immediate attention. Overcrowding, pollu- 
tion, depletion of resources, rural decay, explosive growth 
of large cities, traffic congestion, spreading under-employ- 
ment, the often destructive effect of mass migration of 
families and of deep-rooted cultures are all increasing in 
intensity. They are concerns of great importance to every 
human being wherever he or she lives in this world, but 
most people are unaware of the significance of these trends 
and of the urgent need to find solutions to them. 


Perhaps I should give some statistics. If current popula- 
tion and urbanization trends continue, we can expect that 
in Canada we shall have to build the equivalent of 50 new 
cities the size of Halifax, or 14 new cities the size of 
Vancouver, by the year 2000. In the next 30 years the 
world’s population will nearly double, to over 6.5 billion or 
perhaps seven billion people, and by that date, for the first 
time in human history, more people will be living in cities 
than in rural areas. Already urban settlements are growing 
twice as fast as the overall population. The world’s big 
cities of over half a million in population are growing 
twice as fast again. 
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In the next thirty years, honourable senators, more 
building will be needed to accommodate the world’s popu- 
lation than has been done in the whole of man’s history. In 
developing countries alone, where two-thirds of the 
anticipated population increase will occur in the next 
twenty years, more construction for settlements will be 
needed than was carried out in all the developed countries 
over the last 200 years. This is the kind of world problem 
we face. I think you will appreciate the necessity for some 
kind of international action, to discuss and plan for the 
development of our communities, the human settled urban 
communities or world. 


In Canada we sometimes think we do not have human 
settlement problems, but we have, I think, some very 
significant ones. We should face the fact that we are now 
an urban nation; that by the year 2000, which is only 24 
years in the future, it is anticipated that at least 75 to 80 
per cent of our population will live in urban areas; that of 
those, 50 per cent will live in 12 cities and that of that 50 
per cent one-third will live in the three major metropoli- 
tan areas of Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal. I believe 
these statistics are very impressive, as we look at them and 
visualize the kind of urban problems that will face this 
country in the years ahead. 


Canada, in organizing its plans for the United Nations 
conference, set up a committee known as the Canadian 
National Committee, of which I have the honour to be 
chairman. I can say I was named chairman not because of 
any Senate connection, but perhaps because of my back- 
ground in urban government. Other members of the com- 
mittee are: Dr. Hugh L. Keenleyside, Honorary Chairman, 
British Columbia; Dr. Lloyd Axworthy, Manitoba; Dr. 
Meyer Brownstone, Ontario, resigned October 1975; M. 
Claude Castonguay, Quebec; Mrs. Adrienne Clarkson, 
Ontario; Professor P. J. FitzPatrick, New Brunswick; Mr. 
E. Gaboury, Manitoba; Mr. J. Gerald Godsoe, Jr., Nova 
Scotia; Mrs. Brenda Hayes, British Columbia; Mrs. Cynthia 
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Hill, Northwest Territories; Ms. Frances Innes, Newfound- 
land; M. Guy Legault; Quebec; Mr. Norman MacLeod, 
Prince Edward Island; Archbishop J. N. MacNeil, Alberta; 
Mr. Johnny YesNo, Ontario. 


From that list of names, you will recognize that the 
committee does represent a good cross section of the 
country. 


We were given the following responsibilities: first, to 
foster public awareness and interest in Habitat, and to 
stimulate discussion of the issues, and appropriate 
responses, in Canada; secondly, to give advice to the minis- 
ter in the preparatory process for Canada’s contribution to 
the 1976 conference based on the points of view expressed 
by the Canadian public; thirdly, to bring to the attention of 
the minister recommendations received during this process 
of preparation for the conference that could improve the 
quality of life in Canadian communities. 


With those ends in mind, this report was produced. It 
was produced as a result of a wide range of activities, in 
which an attempt was made to reach the Canadian public 
and to interest the non-governmental organizations—the 
NGOs—of this country, and to involve as many Canadians 
as possible in this whole participatory process, so that the 
views of Canadians could be received and recommenda- 
tions passed on to the Government of Canada. 


It was a very interesting procedure. Our committee was 
able to organize for the first time, I believe, an NGO 
participation group, which has had two conferences. This 
represented non-governmental organizations, numbering 
some hundreds, which were called to Ottawa to discuss 
these problems from the point of view of citizens at large. I 
think that was a successful undertaking. I hope that it is 
possible to perpetuate it, and that the government will set 
up some kind of permanent forum for non-governmental 
people to talk about the issues of the day, insofar as human 
settlements are concerned, and pass on those views to the 
government. 


We endeavoured to meet with provincial government 
representatives to discuss programs as they involve the 
provincial governments. We were in contact with the 
mayors of Canada, interesting them in Habitat and receiv- 
ing their responses. We carried on a series of public meet- 
ings across the country, 16 in number, at which time 
representations were received from hundreds of interested 
groups. 

On a perhaps more scholarly level, a series of symposia 
were held in 14 cities across Canada, at which certain 
themes were discussed and, I believe, a highly intellectual 
approach was taken to a wide variety of human settlement 
problems. 


There were a variety of other programs held across the 
nation, including the Youth Dimension Program. Finally, 
we are publishing a catalogue of achievements, in which 
we will draw to the attention of Canadians some of the 
things Canada has done well. 


This conference which will be held in Vancouver is not 
just a talkfest. It is a solution oriented conference. For the 
first time, nations of the world will be asked to give 
audio-visual and other presentations of successful pro- 
grams which they have carried out, in which human settle- 
ment challenges have been met or successfully overcome. 
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Canada will have three demonstration programs in Van- 
couver. These are Management for Urban Growth and 
Land Use, Design Innovations for Cold Climates, and Gov- 
erning Human Settlements. These will be presented to the 
world as part of the Canadian contribution, so that other 
nations may learn from what we have done in these par- 
ticular areas. 


Most of the 140 nations to be represented in Vancouver 
will give audio-visual presentations, which I assume will 
be of interest to everyone who attends and will, I am sure, 
be useful right across the world. 


To carry that to the local situation, then, our committee 
will publish a catalogue of achievements in which the good 
things done by governments, by individuals and by organi- 
zations will be represented. I think it will be useful to the 
people of Canada to have the solutions that we have been 
able to achieve in this country. 


One of our difficulties has always been that we are not 
able to know what others have done. Cities very often have 
to start from scratch in meeting a problem that faces them, 
whereas it is quite possible it has been solved by other 
areas. 


Honourable senators, these are some of the things that 
went on in the background of this particular committee’s 
work. Perhaps I should now refer briefly to some of the 
things we learned. 


First, I would say there are many areas in which we had 
very little presented to us. This disturbed the committee. 
We heard very little on the problems of housing. There was 
a significant amount, but not enough considering the scope 
of the problem. We did not hear enough about social prob- 
lems, the problems of the aged and the problems of the 
poor. We had very few presentations on behalf of urban 
Indians, who we recognize face significant problems and a 
real challenge to Canadian human settlements. These are 
some of the areas which we did not hear enough about. I 
am sure there is a good reason, and we tried to explain that 
in our report. 


We heard a good deal about public participation, the 
involvement of citizens in the decision-making process, 
and were astounded to learn that in many areas of this 
country citizens felt frustrated by the fact that they have 
very little impact on what happens in their community. 
Perhaps one of the better examples in that respect was the 
city of Montreal. Many groups, as I say, really felt that 
they were not being listened to or were not being given an 
opportunity to be heard. The committee will be making 
suggestions as to how this might be improved. 
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As I say, we heard a good deal about the maintenance of 
small town and rural areas. As expressed to us in a great 
many places, the movement of people from rural areas into 
the cities is a matter of real concern. Honourable senators, 
we have suggested some programs we think might be 
effective in meeting this problem, recognizing that inevita- 
bly certain towns will eventually die, but suggesting to 
governments that they take a good look at the problem and 
start encouraging, in the best way possible, the mainte- 
nance of small town life where it is viable and where it can 
live and grow. 


Other interesting topics of discussion were transporta- 
tion, and restrictions inhibiting building. Perhaps you 
might be interested in this latter subject. The committee 
was quite concerned that building costs, as we all recog- 
nize, have reached the stage where it is almost impossible 
for the average Canadian to own his or her own home. 


Perhaps you would allow me to read a part of this report 
of the Canadian National Committee. This is referring to 
the question of high cost restrictions involving zoning and 
building by-laws and so on, where we say: 


One very important human settlement recommenda- 
tion is that governments rethink the objectives served 
by building codes, zoning regulations, and develop- 
ment requirements. In our experience, citizens consid- 
er these to be often inflexible and over-sophisticated; 
they may sometimes seem to bar their access to hous- 
ing, and also inhibit new concepts and possible reduc- 
tions in the cost of housing. Without limiting the 
generality of this statement, we draw attention to a 
number of situations. 


First, there exist many older homes in Canada that 
would never be built today because their design and 
standards would not meet CMHC or municipal 
requirements. Ironically, these buildings have been 
serving Canadians adequately for decades and may 
outlast “modern” homes that do meet seemingly artifi- 
cial and arbitrary standards. Ironically, too, the over- 
sophisticated development standards may be counter- 
productive. This may become particularly true in rela- 
tion to pollution standards. The situation was present- 
ed to us in Vancouver of the man who was told that he 
could no longer process his sewage through two septic 
tanks and a tile system but rather was forced to con- 
nect with a municipal system which was pumping 
untreated sewage into a public waterway. To be very 
blunt about it, the Committee heard “horror stories” 
about zoning, regulation, and codes from Inuvik, at 
one end of the country, through to St. John’s, on the 
other end. 


Without in any way lowering the standards to the point 
of encouraging poor housing, we suggested that a review 
be made of some of the standards we are now building into 
our system, which have the effect of adding considerably 
to the cost of housing—for example, densities, row housing 
and the like. 


Honourable senators, one of the most important concerns 
expressed by the Canadians had to do with land use. What 
can we do about the loss of agricultural land in this 
country? We tend to think of Canada as a country with 
unlimited agricultural land. If, for example, you come from 
Saskatchewan, as I do, it is hard to visualize that we are in 
fact rapidly running out of good agricultural land, and that 
our urban sprawl has in past decades significantly reduced 
our productive agricultural land. But, we were universally 
informed by groups from right across the country that 
some form of national land policy, combined with provin- 
cial land policies, was essential. The question of public 
ownership of land was discussed, as was the question of 
whether land developed by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation through land banking should be leased rather 
than sold. Another subject of discussion was the problem 
of land speculation around our cities, and the consequent 
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significant boost in the cost of land—another major ma- 
terial factor in the high cost of housing. 


Honourable senators, these are the kinds of subjects we 
heard discussed. Unfortunately, time does not permit me to 
recount all of the discussion fully, or even to touch on all 
of the issues which were raised in the course of what was, 
for both me and my committee, a most interesting experi- 
ence, and one which gave us the opportunity to listen to 
Canadians from across the country. 


You may well wonder how this then relates to the 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements. The 
conference will, of course, involve itself basically with 
international issues. Nevertheless, each nation is also 
expected to relate its objectives with respect to a national 
program, and in my opinion that is the significant role of 
the United Nations conference so far as its benefiting this 
country is concerned. I have often been asked what this 
conference will do for Canada. I suggest that it may well 
be a turning point, just as the Stockholm Conference was 
the turning point with respect to the environment because 
it affected air, water and that type of resource. I like to 
think that as a result of this conference people will become 
aware of the importance of protecting their environment in 
relation to human settlement areas, and that they will 
begin, in a variety of ways, to give more studied consider- 
ation to their communities, by beginning to participate in 
the decision-making process and becoming more concerned 
as Canadians with what happens to the places in which 
they live. 

I hope the Government of Canada will set priorities and 
national objectives which will be meaningful for all 
Canadians; which will be targets for Canada to aim at in 
attempting to improve human settlements, whether urban 
or rural. For example, the government has already set as a 
target one million new housing units to be built in the 
course of the next four years; and there are many other 
areas of concern to Canadians which the government 
should set down as part of its position paper on the chal- 
lenges to the future of Canadian settlements. 


If we can cause Canadians to become aware of the fact 
that it does matter what happens to the places in which 
they live, and that governments at all levels—federal, pro- 
vincial and local—do have real responsibility in achieving 
long-term objectives, it will be an important step in the 
direction of enjoying the kind of future we must face, 
which is basically urban but which does not minimize the 
importance of the rural or small town areas. To achieve 
this, however, a good deal of education, planning, co-ordi- 
nation and an immense amount of money will be required. 
Can Canada meet these challenges? I think it can. 


In conclusion, honourable senators, I should like to quote 
from a speech the Honourable Barney Danson delivered a 
few weeks ago before the session of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations involved in this conference. 
He said: 

—as I have said in a number of speeches in Canada 
and abroad, we believe that, in human terms, Habitat 
can be the most important United Nations Conference 
ever held. Its subject matter is of direct concern to all 
humanity and critical to the world we build for future 
generations. The opportunity for substantial progress 
in problem-solving that Habitat presents is immense. 
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Recognizing this potential, the Canadian government, 
and the Canadian people, will do everything that we 
can to ensure that the Conference is a success. 


In his closing remarks, which I think were quite appro- 
priate and proper, Mr. Danson said: 
@ (1520) 

Above all I look forward to an exemplary Confer- 
ence that directs itself towards, and deals with, the 
critical issues which were its genesis. I hope that the 
world, and future generations, will be able to say that 
we met our obligations, that we faced the real issues, 
that we conducted ourselves with dignity, responsibili- 
ty and mutual respect, and made progress for man- 
kind. We have a unique opportunity to contribute 
significantly to world progress, and to reinforce the 
faith of those who have looked with hope to this body 
of the United Nations to bring harmony and dignity to 
humanity. 


Honourable senators, this is a very brief resumé of Habi- 


, tat, the United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 


and what it means to the world and to Canadians. I hope 
that all honourable senators will have an opportunity to 
watch and participate in, if possible, what goes on in 
Vancouver. I suggest that what happens at that conference 
will be a significant factor in the future of this great 
country. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I have a few 
brief comments to make on the excellent outline we have 
had from Senator Buckwold of the preparations for the 
United Nations conference to be held in Vancouver. I am 
afraid, however, that I speak as one who favoured and 
supported the earlier Canadian government decision not to 
extend Canadian hospitality to the representatives of an 
international terrorist organization. I most earnestly hope 
that the kind of problems that some have suggested may 
arise because of the presence in Vancouver of those terror- 
ists, or their representatives, will not come about. We can 
hope that with good luck, and good sense or good manage- 
ment, and perhaps the necessary good policing, we may 
avoid in Canada the kind of disruption that those terror- 
ists have caused elsewhere in the world. 


I am quite sure honourable senators will agree with me, 
however, when I say that we wish this conference success, 
if for no other reason than the fact that the chairman of 
the Canadian National Committee for the Habitat confer- 
ence is Senator Buckwold. I know he has given a great deal 
of time and attention to this important matter, and I am 
quite sure the planning for which he and his committee 
have been responsible will allay the fears that some of us 
have had about the decision of the Canadian government 
to go ahead and host this conference in the circumstances I 
have indicated. 


I congratulate Senator Buckwold on his courage, even if 
I have some doubts about his discretion in accepting this 
very important responsibility. This is a United Nations 
conference, and while some of us have serious concerns 
about what is going on in the United Nations, and particu- | 
larly in its UNESCO committee with regard to human 
rights, which are an essential part of the considerations 
that will be taken up at this conference, the best those of 
us who have some good will can do is to hope the confer- 
ence will be a success. 
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There is no question in my mind that urban housing is 
not merely a domestic problem in Canada; it is a domestic 
problem in every country in the world. There are obvious 
interlocking international aspects of it from which, no 
doubt, we can learn, since our own housing policy has not 
been entirely successful, in view of the fact that in some 
areas, and in terms of numbers, it has fallen far short of its 
own objectives, in spite of the claims that have been made 
for it over the years. It is heartening to know, however, 
that the number of housing starts in Canada last year was 
greater than anticipated, and we hope it will be even 
greater this year. 

Our housing policies have certainly not been a complete 
failure—far from it. There have been successes achieved 
and contributions made by Canadian policy in both the 
public and the private sectors with regard to this very 
serious problem. Canada might even be said to be a leader 
in certain aspects of the finding of solutions to urban 
problems, because our urban problems, particularly in the 
housing field, have their own distinctive features of geog- 
raphy and culture patterns. 

I hope we can learn something and that we can contri- 
bute something. In the meantime, we will all, I am sure, be 
quite certain in our own minds that this will be a better 
conference than it might otherwise have been because 
Senator Buckwold has taken the responsibility he has. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
know that all members of this chamber appreciate the 
splendid and, indeed, moving report given us this after- 
noon by our distinguished colleague, Senator Buckwold. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: I feel sure that I speak on behalf of all 
members of the chamber when I express to him our grati- 
tude for the outstanding work he has been doing during 
these past few months, not only on behalf of the Canadian 
National Committee, of which he is the chairman, but on 
behalf of the Senate as well. He has distinguished himself 
from coast to coast, and this reflects well on the Senate and 
the contribution which senators, regardless of party, make 
on a continuing basis to this country. 


I have several times had the opportunity to visit the site 
of Habitat, and to follow the progress of the preparations 
for this conference. Without question, this will be the most 
important international event ever held in Canada. Sena- 
tor Buckwold has already given us many of these facts, but 
there will be well over 2,000 delegates attending this con- 
ference, which is going to be held in British Columbia. 

Early in the course of preparations there were some 
difficulties. Inevitably, there are difficulties during the 
organizational phase of any major event of this kind and 
magnitude, whether we are talking about the Olympics, 
United Nations conferences, or even large domestically- 
sponsored meetings. 


Senator Grosart: Or party conferences. 


Senator Perrault: Party conferences as well, senator; 
you are exactly correct. 

Most of the early difficulties with respect to the Habitat 
conference have been overcome. Plans for the conference 
are proceeding on an encouraging scale. The organization 
is proceeding very well. I have some first-hand knowledge 
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because of my personal visits to the area. As well, the 
preparations which are going ahead for the official bodies 
and the presentations which they will be making at the 
Habitat conference are very exciting. 


I would like to urge honourable senators to remember 
that the dates of the conference are from May 31 to June 
11. I think that many of us should endeavour to be there to 
provide the support and make the kind of contribution that 
I think we can to ensure that this conference is a great 
success. 


Senator Grosart: Will we get time off for that? 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I know I am 
not supposed to speak again, but there is an important 
point that I did not bring up during my speech. Perhaps 
you will allow me to put this on the record. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Buckwold: Thank you, honourable senators. 


There is to be what is known as the parallel conference, 
or forum, in which non-government organizations and 
individuals will participate. At this conference, as in 
recent United Nations conferences around the world, 
individuals or representatives of non-government organi- 
zations are invited to attend and participate in discussion 
of the issues, to watch the proceedings, and to influence, if 
possible, what goes on at the international level when the 
nations are in fact presenting their individual position 
papers. They are given the opportunity of discussing the 
issues and using the platform of this forum without the 
restraints of national or international niceties. I would 
suggest that this is where the action will really be. 

@ (1530) 


It is estimated that there will be anywhere from 5,000 to 
10,000 people involved in this Habitat forum from all 
around the world. The forum will take place—although I 
should point out that I am not involved in the physical end 
of it—at Jericho Beach. I think the eyes of the world will 
probably be directed more at that forum than at the U.N. 
session itself. The forum will discuss what nations are 
saying, will try to influence national delegations and, I 
suppose, will be able “to say it like it really is.” I look 
forward to that participation and that influence on the 
part of nations from all over the world. 


In response to Senator Grosart’s remarks about U.N. 
conferences and the problems of terrorists and of dealing 
with those who represent terrorist organizations, my com- 
mittee is well aware of this. If you read the report you will 
see that it indicates our concern. As a matter of fact, I 
think we use the word “disillusionment” with respect to 
United Nations conferences, and the fact that the public in 
many parts of the world has become disenchanted with 
what is going on at United Nations conferences where, in 
fact, political issues have become supreme as against the 
actual issues of the conference itself. I am hoping that this 
will not happen at Habitat. 

Certainly, the minister responsible, who will be the pre- 
siding officer, the Honourable Barney Danson, has done 
his best to influence nations around the world, because he 
has travelled to many of them to really try to concentrate 
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on the major issues facing this conference—that is, the 
issues of human settlement—and leave the political ques- 
tions to the United Nations Assembly or the Security 
Council in New York. 


Senator Quart: Would Senator Buckwold permit a 
question? 


When he mentioned the non-governmental organiza- 
tions, it brought to mind that I had the president of one of 
these organizations—in fact, one of the largest women’s 
organizations in Canada—in my office the other day and 
this question of Habitat came up. I think that in recent 
publications and in the promotional literature we have 
received there has been mention of tours. My question is: 
Are those Canadian tours organized by a Canadian agency, 
by Senator Buckwold’s committee, or by the United 
Nations? Just how are they organized? 
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Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, representa- 
tives from nations around the world who will be in Van- 
couver are invited, if they so wish, to participate in tours 
in which Canada will try to show off some of the things we 
are proud of. Those tours are being organized by a depart- 
ment of the secretariat, and my particular committee is not 
invoved with that aspect of it. But the participation 
secretariat, as it is known, is in charge, and will be glad to 
pass on any information. 


Senator Quart: May I ask further whether a special 
brochure to this effect will be given us? 


Senator Buckwold: I believe a special brochure was 
distributed to all members of Parliament just this week, 
and probably you will find one on your desk. I think it has 
a black cover. 

Senator Quart: Thank you. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday, March 29, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 2, 1976 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-91, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
31st March, 1977. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), I move that 
this bill be read the second time later this day. 


Senator Flynn: I am not objecting to giving leave, but I 
would like the Leader of the Government to explain why 
he wants leave to proceed tonight. 


Senator Perrault: There are two other measures which it 
is felt should be dealt with before we get to this bill. 


Senator Flynn: But as far as this bill is concerned, why 
is it necessary to proceed tonight? 


Senator Perrault: Your question is, why is it being 
deferred until later this day? 


Senator Flynn: Why do you wish leave to proceed 
tonight rather than in two days, or tomorrow? 


Senator Perrault: I must apologize for misunderstand- 
ing your question. There is a problem of supply involved 
here. Together with the honourable senator, I regret that 
this bill has arrived here unavoidably later than any of us 
would have wished; but it is a supply situation, and I think 
the honourable senator is aware of this. 


Senator Asselin: It is always the same. It is the same 
every year. 


Senator Flynn: When does the Leader of the Govern- 
ment think this bill should receive royal assent, to avoid 
any problem? 


Senator Perrault: With the cooperation of all senators, it 
is hoped that we could have royal assent tomorrow night. 
That is the tentative schedule. 


Senator Asselin: Why? 
Senator Perrault: It is because of the importance of 
_ paying out necessary moneys by the government. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could ask the Leader of 
the Government to explain this most extraordinary posi- 
tion where tonight, presumably, we will resume our con- 


sideration of the report of the committee on supplementary 
estimates (B) for the current year and apparently we will 
also have an appropriation bill for the current year ending 
this week. We are now being presented with an interim 
supply bill, and we are being asked to rush all these 
measures through in 24 hours. It seems incredible that this 
kind of management of the affairs of the Senate or Parlia- 
ment should be confronting us at this time. 


We have not finished dealing with the estimates for the 
last year. We have not voted supply for the 1975-76 year, 
and we are now being asked to rush through an interim 
supply bill for 1976-77—all in 24 hours. Surely we can have 
royal assent on Wednesday, before the end of this fiscal 
year. 

Is there some reason why we have to have royal assent 
tomorrow night? I cannot believe it. 


Senator Perrault: Senator, it is the intention, indeed the 
necessity, to issue cheques over a three-day period begin- 
ning on Wednesday of this week. I suggest to you that the 
time available to consider the proposed legislation is not as 
long as any of us would wish, but I am sure honourable 
senators understand the nature of the problem and know 
that we want those entitled to payment to receive their 
cheques on schedule. I can only appeal to the usual cooper- 
ative spirit of the Opposition, and I invite them to under- 
stand the nature of this particular problem. 


Senator Grosart: I am quite sure that on this side we try 
rather hard to show that necessary cooperative spirit and 
to understand these particular problems, but what I find 
most difficult to understand is why this government does 
not seem to understand these problems so that it could 
place these bills before us soon enough to give us time to 
consider them. 


Senator Perrault: The point of view and the criticism 
registered by the honourable senator have been noted care- 
fully on the government side. 


Senator Grosart: They always are. 
Senator Asselin: Every year. 


Senator Flynn: Let us say that we will give leave to the 
sponsor of the interim supply bill to proceed tonight, on 
the understanding that we will not be bound to follow 
through with it right away. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, no government 
supporter would wish to take away any of the rights and 
prerogatives of the Opposition with respect to this matter. 


The Hon. the Speaker: With leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), it is moved by the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Langlois, that this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day 
for second reading later this day. 
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Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 
Motion agreed to. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 


SIR ROBIN VANDERFELT, K.B.E., SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, on behalf 
of the members of the Senate I should like to extend our 
warmest welcome to a most distinguished visitor, Sir 
Robin Vanderfelt, K.B.E., Secretary General of the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association, who is spending 
two days in Ottawa. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Report, dated March 1976, of the Law 
Reform Commission of Canada entitled “Our Criminal 
Law”, pursuant to section 18 of the Law Reform Com- 
mission Act, chapter 23 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970, 
together with explanatory notes. 


Report of the Custodian of Enemy Property for the 
year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 3 of 
the Trading with the Enemy (Transitional Powers) 
Act, Chapter 24, Statutes of Canada, 1947. 


Report on the administration of the Public Service 
Superannuation Act, Parts I and II, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to sections 36 and 49 of 
the said Act, Chapter P-36, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Supplementary 
Retirement Benefits Act for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 11 of the said Act, 
Chapter 43 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Report of the Correctional Investigator for 
the period from 1 June, 1974 to 31 May, 1975, issued by 
the Solicitor General of Canada. 

Copies of Report of the Anti-Inflation Board, dated 
March 19, 1976, respecting suppliers of property and 
casualty insurance. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
point out at this time that it is the intention to have the 
Senate meet at two o’clock tomorrow afternoon in order to 
assure that the matters relating to supply are properly 
discussed, and that adequate opportunity is given to the 
Opposition to discuss the implications of the proposed 
expenditures. 

@ (2010) 


Senator Flynn: The Leader of the Government has made 
a statement to the effect that we are going to meet at 2 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon instead of tomorrow evening, 
as was arranged. Meetings of committees have been 
arranged for Tuesday morning and Tuesday afternoon. 
There is a meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on 


[The Hon. the Speaker. ]} 


Legal and Constitutional Affairs called for tomorrow af- 
ternoon. May I ask the leader what is going to happen to 
the meeting of this particular committee, or any other 
committee that contemplated sitting at that time? It seems 
to me we are starting off on the wrong foot with regard to 
the new program. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that would be 
the last thing the government would wish to do. Meetings 
had been scheduled for tomorrow afternoon of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance, and, I believe, 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. The chairmen of both these committees have 
decided that it will not be necessary to hold those meetings 
tomorrow afternoon. 


Senator Asselin: The members of those committees have 
not been consulted. 


Senator Perrault: As I announced last week, it will be 
the intention to commence the block system of committee 
-meetings next week. 


Senator Flynn: Last week you said it would be next 
week. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, fortunately 
there is sufficient flexibility in this week’s schedule to 
permit this kind of accommodation to be made, in the 
national interest. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs if 
his decision is the one reported by the Leader of the 
Government, and if he has willingly agreed not to have his 
committee meet tomorrow afternoon? 

Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, having come 
in late, I did not know about this, but my deputy chairman 
advises me that this is what the committee will have to do. 


Senator Flynn: Name him. 


Senator Goldenberg: I appreciate the interest exhibited 
by the Leader of the Opposition in the meetings of our 
committee. He is a very valuable member, and I am very 
glad he spoke as he did. 


Senator Grosart: You were told that that is what the 
committee would have to do. That is very interesting. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1976 
SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS UNTIL LATER THIS DAY 
On the Order: 
Second reading of the Bill C-90, intituled: 


“An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1976” —(Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C.). 


Senator Perrault: Stand until later this day. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (B) ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 25, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Sparrow for the adoption 
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of the report of the Standing Senate Committee on Nation- 
al Finance with respect to the supplementary estimates 
(B) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1976. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I have 
already tried to indicate the very strange nature of the 
position we are in. To repeat, at the moment we are consid- 
ering the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance on supplementary estimates (B) for the 
year 1975-76 which ends, I think, on Wednesday. I shall not 
refer to the other bills that are before us, in addition to the 
appropriation bill, consideration of which has been stood 
until later today. 

I hope to indicate, in discussing the report of the com- 
mittee, that there are excellent reasons why honourable 
senators might wish to give much more consideration to 
the report of the committee, and therefore to supplemen- 
tary estimates (B), than it will be possible to give with this 
kind of schedule. I hope to indicate there are matters that 
should concern the Senate in supplementary estimates (B), 
but whether they do in fact concern the Senate or not is, of 
course, another matter. 


We had the minister, the Honourable Jean Chrétien, 
before us during our consideration of these estimates, and 
he was extremely frank in his evidence. It will have been 
noticed that there was some criticism in some sectors of 
the press about his frankness on that occasion. My own 
personal opinion is that it was a most welcome presenta- 
tion by the President of Treasury Board, and I, for one, do 
not share the criticism levelled at him in some sectors of 
the press for his frankness. 

@ (2020) 


Supplementary estimates (B), which are being reported 
on by the committee, will increase the total estimates for 
the year by some $2.6 billion. That is an increase of 9 per 
cent under supplementary estimates (A) and (B) over the 
already fantastically huge amount in the main estimates. 
Some of us hoped at the time that we considered the main 
estimates that they might be sufficient for the govern- 
ment’s requirements, but apparently not. 


We have a statement of government policy, which 
appears in the White Paper respecting the anti-inflation 
program. It is the policy of the government to limit 
increases in federal government spending to a percentage 
equal to the percentage increase in the gross national 
product. Unfortunately, honourable senators, here we are 
presented with another case of where the government says, 
“This is what we will do,” and then presents us with facts 
pointing out that that is the very thing they won’t do. The 
increase this year, as Mr. Chrétien told us, is 16 per cent, 
and there seems to be little hope that it will be anything 
less than 16 per cent next year, and I am sure that no 
honourable senator would venture to suggest it is likely 
that our gross national product will increase by 16 per cent 
hext year. Once again we are in the position of having 
before us government statements which apparently have 
no basis in fact. I would hesitate to add that they have no 
basis in intent, although that appears to be the situation 
from the statement already made as to what we can expect 
in the way of federal government expenditures next year. 


The committee took a very serious view of this situation 
and raised two major points. One was as to the necessity 


for a 16 per cent increase in spending in this current year, 
and the second was as to the validity of the whole system 
of government control and government management of our 
finances. 

In case any honourable senator thinks I am exaggerating 
I should perhaps recall that a study—the first since the 
Glassco Commission examined the government’s efficien- 
cy in relation to expenditures, which was, I think, back in 
1962—called the Financial Management and Control Study 
was instituted by the Auditor General, who reported a few 
months ago. The Auditor General in releasing this study 
made this comment: 


The study leads to one clear conclusion: the present 
state of the financial management and control systems 
of the departments and agencies of the Government of 
Canada is significantly below acceptable standards 
and quality and effectiveness. 


Honourable senators, I cannot think of a clearer indict- 
ment of the kind of thing we will be asked to approve later 
than that statement. We are told that the quality of the 
management of the spending of this money is substantially 
below any adequate level. But what is being done about it? 
We are told, “Well, this year we have cut $1.5 billion from 
the expenditures.” I recall that the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, when we on this side suggested something better in 
the way of finanical management, has often replied, 
“Where would you cut?” How many times has he said that 
to us? Well, the President of the Treasury Board came 
along and said, “We can cut $1.5 billion,” and he detailed 
very carefully the places in which those cuts could be 
made. 


Senator Perrault: Let us be happy about that. 


Senator Grosart: Unfortunately, I am not happy about 
it, senator, for the reason that when he was asked to show 
us where this $1.5 billion in cuts could be made he admit- 
ted that the real cuts amounted to only $450 million. The 
rest are what? With respect to the rest of these cuts—I 
could give you his exact words but I will paraphrase 
them—he said, “What we really cut were the spending 
intentions of the departments as of last November”. 


Senator Flynn: Expectations. 


Senator Grosart: “Expectations,” as the Leader of the 
Opposition says, is probably a better word. They were 
great expectations which were not fully realized, but Mr. 
Chrétien does say that he was able to cut $450 million. 
Well, I think I can indicate from the report of the commit- 
tee that the figure of $450 million is far from being 
accurate. 


The second matter with which the committee concerned 
itself was the fact that in these supplementary estimates is 
contained the largest number of transfers from vote to 
vote, I think, in history—certainly for as long as I have 
been looking at estimates, which honourable senators 
know is a number of years. There are the largest number of 
$1 items, and the largest number of $1 items which are 
transfers. So we ask, “What is the significance of trans- 
fers?” The committee had this to say: 


As in the past the committee was disturbed by one 
aspect of these $1 items. A substantial number of them 
authorize the provision of funds for unanticipated 
operating expenses through the deferral of capital 
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projects. It is always preferable that the funds 
required be met by transfer within the authorized 
vote. 


That, of course, is a standing rule. The report continues: 


As already pointed out, this forces departments to look 
after their essential programs. The committee objects 
to the deferment of capital projects in this manner 
because most of them will eventually be proceeded 
with and will then require a substantially increased 
total expenditure due to the continued rise in con- 
struction costs. 

I see Senator Benidickson nodding, because he was one 

who pressed that point in committee. 


What is happening here? We asked the President of the 
Treasury Board, “Is one of the reasons for this very high 
number of transfers the squeeze that you put on the 
departments?” Understandably, he said yes. So the depart- 
ment then said, “All right, we can find the money.” Where 
did they find the money? In most cases they said, “We are 
going to postpone a capital expenditure for construction 
that has already been approved by Parliament.” The words 
are “defer,” “we will delay,” “we will postpone,” and “we 
will use that money to take up the slack, the deficit in 
operating costs.” Of course, every one of those capital 
projects will be proceeded with next year, when the cost 
will be greater. So, far from being a saving, we are faced 
with the government pretending to save money and actual- 
ly costing the taxpayer more. This is the kind of thing that 
we are asked to rush through by tomorrow night, without 
any further consideration, without any reasonable oppor- 
tunity for any senator—I am quite sure that there are 
senators on both sides concerned about this—to study this 
matter and give the Senate the benefit of his or her views. 

@ (2030) 

I can illustrate this for honourable senators by running 
through some of these transfers. I am looking at the report 
of the committee, because appended to the report of the 
committee is the official list of the $1 transfer items. Let us 
look at a few of them. 

Perhaps I could start with External Affairs. External 
Affairs was able to find $2,900,000 “due to a delay in the 
acquisition of a site for a new Chancery in Washington.” 
One would suppose that this government would say, “We 
are really cutting out unnecessary expense. We are going 
to save money.” What do we find in the same sector? Funds 
are available. We have not spent them. What do we do with 
them? “We are going to transfer from vote 5 to vote 10b, 
which will give us some additional funds to make up an 
operating shortage resulting from currency revaluations 
during the year”—which should have been anticipated in 
the main estimates. “We made a mistake, so we will trans- 
fer the Washington Chancery saving to this vote to cover 
tenant service costs”—all of which were predictable—“and 
to meet some operating costs of the long-range accommo- 
dation program of the department”—whatever that may 
be. 

Let us take another department—National Health and 
Welfare. We find some unspent money in vote 20—$700,000. 
It says: 

Revisions to two capital projects originally sched- 
uled for construction in 1975-76 have forced deferment 
and have made funds available for this transfer. 


[Senator Grosart.] 
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Where do we transfer these funds? We transfer them: 


To meet increased operating expenditures of the 
program for the balance of the current fiscal year. 


That is all. 


Let us try one of the other “hard savings” departments. 
Public Works found $6,898,996. 


Funds are available due to unforeseen delays in 
construction projects. 


What can we do with that? 
Senator Asselin: Transfer. 


Senator Grosart: We find additional funds are required 
for operational and maintenance costs of some property in 
Moosonee, transferred from the Department of National 
Defence. 


They then found some more money in the amount of 
$4,699,999: 
To provide for the increased costs of managing prop- 
erties and for escalation clauses in leases. 


The department is saying. “We could not even figure out 
what the rent was going to be for the year ahead. But we 
found some money, and it is available.” 


Let us try the Secretary of State, vote 20. 
Senator Flynn: Disgraceful. 


Senator Grosart: The Secretary of State found over 
$400,000 unspent. 


Funds are available since all of the grants provided 
to construct, expand or improve facilities for the per- 
forming arts in Canada will not be used ($354,999) nor 
will the proposed grant to Massey Hall be paid in this 
fiscal year. 

“We will have to build it next year, like all the rest of these 
capital items. What do we use this one for?” 


(1) to provide a further $50,000 towards the cost ofa 
study on the Canadian Film Industry. 


We needed that badly, I imagine. And then: 


(2) to defray the cost of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales last April— 


A year ago! A comment escapes me. 
Senator Perrault: What page are you referring to? 


Senator Grosart: I am at page 1950 of the Debates of the 
Senate of March 24, in the year of our Lord 1976. 

Funds are also provided to defray the cost of the visit of 
the Queen to Canada next July. That is fine, but if the 
government is being honest with the public, that should be 
found not in this year’s supplementary estimates, or this 
year’s main estimates, but in the main estimates for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1977. On the one hand, the 
government says it is not going ahead with the grant to 
Massey Hall, and instead of accounting for those funds in 
the main estimates for the Queen’s visit, which we would 
all applaud, it takes that money, by way of these supple- 
mentary estimates, and uses it for purposes of the Queen’s | 
visit. Next year, of course, we will spend the Massey Hall 
money. That is what I am objecting to. 


Senator Perrault: It is admirable flexibility. 
Senator Flynn: We know about flexibility. 
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Senator Grosart: I will not offer the Leader of the 
Government an alternate description to his description of 
“admirable flexibility.” I would hardly trust myself. I have 
been trying to use parliamentary language all along. 

Going on to the Department of the Solicitor General, 
vote 10, which is in the amount of $499,999, states: 

Funds are available because of unforeseen delays in 
the Penitentiary Service construction program. 


That is fine. We will go ahead with it next year, but in the 
meantime do we save that money? Do we put it in the 
bank? No. What is done with it? It is used to provide for a 
Special Communications Unit, responsible for informing 
the public concerning the peace and security program of 
the government. 


Senator Flynn: Shame! 

Senator Grosart: We have funds originally slated for the 
Penitentiary Service now going into government 
propaganda. 

Next, we have Transport. There are some dandies in 
Transport. We find that $1 million is available because of 
delays in construction of port and ferry terminal modifica- 
tion at Port-aux-Basques, Newfoundland. What is done 
with that? The funds are transferred from vote 45 to vote 
1b, and the explanation is: 

Additional funds are required to cover the cost of 
the Inquiry into Air Canada’s financial activities— 
We save the money at Port-aux-Basques and use it to 
inquire into the government’s own ineptitude. 


Senator Lamontagne: It is still Transport. 
Senator Perrault: It got you here safely this evening. 


Senator Grosart: Let us try another. Again under Trans- 
port we find $800,000— 


Senator Perrault: I wonder if I might ask the honour- 
able senator a question? Was it not the loyal Opposition 
which asked to have an inquiry into Air Canada’s financial 
activities? Now the honourable senator objects to that 
expenditure by the government. He cannot have it both 
ways. 


Senator Grosart: I can assure the Leader of the Govern- 
ment that I do not want it both ways. I do not feel that the 
government should be transferring money from the Peni- 
tentiary Service into a Special Communications Unit, or 
from a construction program at Port-aux-Basques into an 
inquiry into Air Canada. I want the government to state in 
the estimates what the funds are to be used for, and not to 
announce in an appropriation bill what might be a major 
policy program of the government. An appropriation bill is 
not the place to do that. I am sure the leader is aware of 
that. 


I am not suggesting that the Air Canada inquiry should 
not have taken place or should not proceed. Lord knows, it 
is long overdue. What I am objecting to is the manner in 
which the government is transferring funds from one pro- 
gram to another. I am sure the leader is aware of that. I am 
not suggesting that some of these expenditures are not 
worthwhile. As we go along, the leader will have several 
_ Opportunities to say, “Well, isn’t that a good expenditure?” 
and I will agree with him immediately, particularly when 
we come to Veterans Affairs. 
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Still dealing with Transport, we have a $4,893,999 “say- 
ings” in vote 15, and another of $849,999 in vote 20. What is 
done with those funds? We will use this to provide for the 
price increases in petroleum products, something we knew 
all about at the start of the year. 

@ (2040) 
Senator Perrault: Of course we did not know. 


Senator Grosart: They knew prices were going up. It 
was part of government policy. We had a government 
paper telling us exactly what was going to happen. 


Senator Perrault: You must have a crystal ball. 


Senator Grosart: All the same, it does not matter; we 
have to pay. I am merely saying that here again we are 
paying operating costs out of funds voted by Parliament 
for capital expenditures and those capital expenditures 
will go ahead at greater cost. Every time the Leader of the 
Government wants me to repeat that I will do so if he just 
asks or encourages me. 

Under Transport we did not go ahead with a bridge. 

Senator Perrault: What page are we on? 


Senator Grosart: Page 1951, half-way down the second 
column, vote 90, under Transport. We find $674,999, or 
Transport did. 


Senator Flynn: You are going too fast for the Leader of 
the Government. 


Senator Grosart: I will go a little slower. 
Senator Perrault: You are skipping all over the place. 


Senator Grosart: It says: 


Funds are available due to the deferral of a bridge 
repainting project. 

It does not say what the bridge was or why it cost $674,999 
to repaint it. However, I will not argue that. Let us see 
what we did with that. We transferred this to vote 92b. 
This is to meet the operating deficits at the ports of 
Churchill and Prince Rupert. Of course, we had to meet 
them. Again I say, if this government cannot in its main 
estimates come reasonably close to estimating the operat- 
ing deficits at the ports of Churchill and Prince Rupert, 
which could have been done— 


Senator McDonald: Are we going to paint the bridge? 


Senator Grosart: We will paint the bridge next year, 
when the cost of paint has gone up and when the cost of 
labour has gone up. We do not know where the bridge is; it 
does not say; we are not told. It has not been the policy of 
the government to disclose too much: it does not say where 
the bridge is. 

Let us try another. I will not weary honourable senators 
too much; I have picked out ten or twelve. Let us look at 
Veterans Affairs. This is on page 1952. Here we find: 

Funds are available due to the deferment of certain 

capital projects. 

These were in one case to pay for uncollectable debts and 
in another to cover the increased costs of treatment ser- 
vices. Of course, a worthy cause; nobody doubts that. But 
here again it is operating expenditure paid for out of 
deferment of a capital project. To anybody who knows 
anything about accounting it distorts all accounting; it 
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distorts and denies the statements made by the govern- 
ment that they are saving money. 

Let us take another, from External Affairs. Here again 
they have experts at finding money. They found some 
more from delaying the acquisition of a site for a new 
chancery in Washington. You see, they did not put it all 
into the one I mentioned earlier. They said, “Let us see if 
we can use some more of these funds and do something 
with it. Yes, we are going to use this to provide grants in 
lieu of taxes on diplomatic and consular properties in 
Canada.” Nobody can tell me that at the beginning of the 
year in the main estimates it was not possible to estimate 
the taxes on diplomatic and consular properties in Cana- 
da—not somewhere else but in Canada. Let us see how far 
we were out. We were out about $500,000. 


Senator Flynn: Peanuts. 


Senator Grosart: Peanuts. What is $500,000? 


Under Labour we have the classic statement. The 
Department of Labour found $69,999 through: 


Reorganization of the department and resultant 
delays in staffing certain positions. 
Agreed, they have saved the money; they have reorganized 
the department to save the money. What did they save? 
These things have “freed resources.” That is the official 
statement of the government; they have freed them; the 
money is free. What for? 

Senator Perrault: To help the working people? 

Senator Grosart: Again for a good cause, yes. But they 
are free. As I said before, I am objecting to the principle of 
hiding increased operating expenditures behind a pretend- 
ed saving by operating capital projects voted by Parlia- 
ment. As I said, I will repeat that as often as the Leader of 
the Government encourages me to. 


The Secretary of State also reduced expenditures under 
the Citizenship Promotion Activity. How much did he 
save? Not much. This is a small one, $33,000. But then it 
was found necessary—and here is one we would all agree 
with: 

To provide a grant to the Province of Newfoundland 
to commemorate the 25th anniversary of its entry into 
Confederation. 

A good cause if ever there was one. Where did we get the 
money? Good old Massey Hall. For the benefit of the 
Leader of the Government, it is in the second column on 
page 1952: 

Funds will be available since the proposed grant to 
Massey Hall will not be paid in this fiscal year. 

It will be paid next year; Newfoundland is the beneficiary, 
and we are all happy about that, but they do not get the 
whole $500,000. I will leave where the rest goes. 


Senator Perrault: To help Newfoundland. 


Senator Grosart: Oh yes, and it should be a good cele- 
bration. Much more important to celebrate this than go 
ahead with old Massey Hall in Toronto. 

Honourable senators, I bring these matters to your atten- 
tion because the committee has commented on them, per- 
haps less abrasively than I have. Nevertheless, I suggest it 
is important that this Senate be given more time than we 
are being given now to look at these matters. I say that 

[Senator Grosart.] 
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because I would like some honourable senator to get up 
and tell me I am wrong, that this is not happening, that I 
am not able to read these figures. I would like some 
honourable senator on the other side, or on this side, to get 
up and tell me how they should be looked at. We should do 
more than consider the report of the committee at half-past 
eight or so tonight, and then presumably, at the request of 
the Leader of the Government, pass the appropriation bill 
based on these kinds of facts later on tonight, or at least, 
according to his suggestion, in time for royal assent tomor- 
row night. 


I am one who believes that this Senate and the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance have a very impor- 
tant role to play in scrutinizing the expenditures of the 
government. To those who say from time to time that it is 
not our business, the obvious answer is that supply is the 
business of Parliament, not of any one house of Parlia- 
ment. I believe we have this role to play. We have in the 
past played the role. I have had the privilege of serving on 
the National Finance Committee under some outstanding 
chairmen and I believe important contributions have been 
made. I hope that we will make another contribution in 
this very field when we deal with the next set of estimates. 
I am going to ask that Treasury Board supply us with a 
complete list showing every capital construction project 
that has not been proceeded with. In committee I asked a 
senior official, “If I remember that in the main estimates 
Parliament said such-and-such construction work is to go 
ahead, let us say in my constituency, and it has not gone 
ahead, can anybody tell me about it? Is there any way Ican 
know?” There is no way in the world. Even when this 
money is transferred, when the project is abandoned, as it 
is and as it will be, if and when we pass this appropriation 
bill it is abandoned and nobody knows about it. I intend to 
ask for a complete list. I should like to know where that 
bridge was on which we saved the $674,999 by not painting 
it. I should like to know the details of all of these others as 
well. I think that is important. 


@ (2050) 

Honourable senators, I repeat that I regret we are being 
put in this position once again of having to rush through 
serious matters such as this in the time we are asked to do 
it. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 


Senator Sparrow, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Godfrey, that this report be now adopted. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Senator Flynn: Reluctantly. 

Motion agreed and report adopted. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 
HONOURABLE MURIEL McQUEEN FERGUSSON, P.C.—FORMER 
SPEAKER OF THE SENATE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I should | 
like to welcome another distinguished guest in the gallery, 
the former Speaker, the Honourable Muriel McQueen 
Fergusson. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
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APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1976 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-90, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending 3lst 


March, 1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-90, which was intro- 
duced on Thursday last in this chamber, provides full 
supply for the second or final supplementary estimates for 
1975-76, totalling $921 million. These estimates contain 
voted items of $343 million, and also revisions to earlier 
forecasts of statutory items of $578 million. These supple- 
mentary estimates provide for adjustments to costs of 
existing programs, and some items which do not involve 
the expenditure of new funds but which are simply 
accounting adjustments. 


Honourable senators will recall that royal assent has 
already been given to three supply bills covering estimates 
for the current fiscal year. The first provided interim 
supply for the months of April, May and June of 1975; the 
second, assented to on June 26, 1975, provided full supply 
for the balance of the main estimates; the third, assented to 
on December 15, 1975, provided full supply for supplemen- 
tary estimates (A) for 1975-76. 

The estimates on which the present bill is based were 
tabled in this house and referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance on March 3 last. They 
were discussed with the President of the Treasury Board 
on March 10, 1976, and were discussed again on March 23 
with his officials. 

These estimates bring the total for the fiscal year to 
$32,257,000,000, not inclusive, of course, of the old age 
security fund of $3,969,000,000. I should like to return to 
that item later. 

The following is a list of the larger items included in the 
supplementary estimates. Honourable senators will note 
that almost all payments by the government are for assist- 
ance to provinces, individuals or some other segment of the 
economy. The amounts are as follows: 

$186 million for the two-price wheat program, which 
keeps the price of bread down; 

$155 million for public debt charges; 

$114 million to cover the final deficit in the old age 
security account—and, again, I will return to that item 
later. 

$113 million for various fiscal transfers to provinces; 

$107 million to provinces to cover our share under 
provincial welfare plans; 

$40 million to compensate the railways for operating 
unprofitable services to the public; 

$35 million for the 1975 deficit of the Canadian 
National Railways; 

$26 million to set up a drawing account for tempo- 
rary advances in the operation of the defence program; 

$24 million towards our share of the provinces’ uni- 
versity education costs; 

$23 million to provide for forgiveness of an old loan 
to Romania, a loan dating back to the First World War; 
and 
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$22 million for price support payments to farmers. 


These eleven items total $845 million, or around 90 per cent 
of the total supplementary estimates. 


As promised by the President of the Treasury Board, 
quite clearly in this year the total expenditures have been 
held to a 16 per cent increase over those of 1974-75, accord- 
ing to the most recent calculations. This percentage 
increase, which is inclusive of the final supplementary 
estimates, has been maintained in the face of the inflation 
which we have been living through, with the pressures it 
placed on indexed social programs, on interest rates, on 
capital costs, and on salaries and goods and services. In 
meeting this target a number of departments have 
absorbed all or part of the increase in costs in excess of 
previous estimates by exercising restraint across the min- 
istry through complete or partial offsets in the same vote 
or by transfer from another vote. 


These supplementary estimates contain 45 $1 items, 
which may be grouped as follows: 
(a) 27 items which authorize the transfer of funds 
from one vote to another; 


(b) 9 items which authorize the payment of grants; 


(c) 4 items which authorize the deletion of debts due 
the Crown; 


(d) One item which authorizes a financial guarantee; 


(e) 3 items which amend the legislative provisions of 
previous appropriation acts; and, 


(£) 1 item which amends an act other than an appro- 
priation act. 


Explanations of these $1 items were provided to the Na- 
tional Finance Committee for their review. 


As I promised earlier in my remarks, I will now supple- 
ment the information which was provided to the National 
Finance Committee by officials of the Treasury Board 
regarding the $114 million covering the final deficit in the 
Old Age Security Account. 


As honourable senators will no doubt recall, prior to 
June 28, 1975, the Old Age Security Act provided for a fund 
to which would be credited 4 per cent of personal income 
tax, with a maximum of $240 per person per year, 3 per 
cent of corporation tax, and 3 per cent of sales tax, and 
against which would be charged the payments made for old 
age security and guaranteed income. The act also provided 
that should a deficit occur in the fund, amounts would be 
advanced by the Minister of Finance and action taken at 
the end of a year to clear these advances. Since there were 
deficits in 1973-74 and 1974-75, items were included in the 
final supplementary estimates of both years to cover these 
deficits. The amount of $114,035,156 included in supplemen- 
tary estimates (B) for 1975-76 represents the deficit in the 
fund for the period from April 1, 1975 to June 27, 1975, 
which is due mostly to indexing. 


@ (2100) 


Bill C-62 amended the Old Age Security Act effective 
June 28, 1975, by cancelling the old age security fund and 
thereby making the OAS/GIS payments budgetary expen- 
ditures, similar to family allowance payments, and requir- 
ing that the receipts be credited directly to the Consolidat- 
ed Revenue Fund as tax revenues. This is a complete 
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departure from the previous method of accounting for this 
fund. 


As a result of the change, OAS/GIS payments amounting 
to $4,506,182,000, broken down as to $3,354,280,000 for OAS, 
$1,051,902,000 for GIS, and $100 million for spouse’s allow- 
ance payments, have been shown in the 1976-77 main esti- 
mates for the first time. 

I wish to conclude my remarks tonight on this bill by 
expressing the hope that I have covered its important 
features. It remains only for me to say in closing that if 
any further information is required by honourable sena- 
tors I shall do my best to provide the same. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 2, 1976 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-91, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 31st 
March, 1977. 


He said: Honourable senators, the main estimates for 
1976-77, on which this bill is based, were tabled in the 
Senate and referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance on February 19, 1976. This committee will 
have ample opportunity to discuss them and report to the 
Senate thereon before we are called upon to give final 
approval. 


Before I go on with my remarks concerning this bill, I 
should like to digress for a moment to refer to a suggestion 
made some three or four weeks ago in this chamber by 
Senator Croll. It was to the effect that more opportunity 
should be given to the Senate to discuss governmental 
expenditures. This suggestion was supported, both in this 
house and in committee, by Senator Benidickson and other 
honourable senators. 


It will be recalled that at that time, after having remind- 
ed honourable senators of the opportunity presently given 
to them to consider both the main and supplementary 
estimates in this chamber and in the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, I undertook to give full 
consideration to the suggestion of our colleagues and to 
study the mechanics by means of which further consider- 
ation could be given to estimates in this chamber, apart 
from the opportunity already afforded to honourable sena- 
tors to debate reports of the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance, interim supply bills and other appro- 
priation bills based on supplementary estimates. 


After consultation with honourable senators and senate 
staff, it seems to me that the most appropriate way of 
obtaining the desired result would be for any honourable 
senator wishing to bring estimates of a particular depart- 
ment to the special attention of this chamber to do so by 
way of notice of inquiry, specifying any item or group of 
items of a particular department in which he is interested. 


Senator Flynn: There is nothing new in that. 


Senator Langlois: It is only a suggestion. 
[Senator Langlois. ] 
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Senator Flynn: But there is nothing new in it. We have 
always been able to do that. 


Senator Langlois: It just a suggestion as to one way of 
doing it. 

In my opinion, several such notices of inquiry could be 
given in any one session, provided there were no repetition 
of an item already brought to the attention of the house in 
this way. Furthermore, it would also seem to me to be quite 
proper to introduce or initiate such inquiries irrespective 
of the fact that the Standing Senate Committee on Nation- 
al Finance has already reported to the Senate on any main 
or supplemantary estimates referred to it for consider- 
ation, as long as the estimates forming the subject matter 
of the inquiry have already been tabled in this chamber. 
This is a condition which is necessary, because we could 
not study estimates which have not been tabled in this 
house. 


As I said in replying to the comment by the Leader of 
the Opposition a few minutes ago, this is merely a sugges- 
tion. We were looking for a way of doing this, and I am 
passing on this suggestion to the Senate. I am, of course, in 
the hands of the Senate, and the Senate will be the body 
that will decide in the final analysis. I present the sugges- 
tion for what it is worth, and I hope it will receive favour- 
able consideration. 


Coming back to the bill before us, the 1976-77 main 
estimates total $39,545 million, consisting of budgetary 
expenditures of $38,417 million and non-budgetary expen- 
ditures of $1,128 million. This bill, in the amount of $4,970,- 
732,370.57, is the first interim supply bill for the 1976-77 
fiscal year, and will release a general proportion of three- 
twelfths of the items to be voted in these estimates as well 
as additional proportions for 35 votes. 


This bill provides for all necessary requirements of the 
public service to June 30, 1976. It is in the usual form of 
previous interim supply bills and in no instance does it 
request the release of the total amount of any vote. 


In general, the 35 votes which require additional por- 
tions may be grouped as follows: 


(a) Votes for which it is necessary to pay grants early in 
the fiscal year. An example of this is: Secretary of State, 
vote 90. 


(b) Votes for which additional sums are required to 
finance programs until forecast revenues are received later 
in the fiscal year. For example: Finance, vote 20; Supply 
and Services, votes 1 and 15; Transport, votes 65, 90 and 
110. 


(c) Votes which provide for payments incurred on a 
calendar rather than fiscal year basis. For example: Trans- 
port, votes 40 and L75; Urban Affairs, vote 15. 


(d) Votes for which additional proportions are required 
because expenditures are greater than in the early part of 
the year. For example: Energy, Mines and Resources, vote 
1, L45, L50, L55 and 70; Environment, vote 15; Finance, vote 
5; Indian Affairs and Northern Development, votes 5, L60, 
L65 and L85; Industry, Trade and Commerce, votes 55 and 
75; Manpower and Immigration, vote 10; Post Office, vote 5; 
Privy Council vote 25; Regional Economic Expansion, votes 
25 and L35; Secretary of State, vote 15; Solicitor General, 
vote 1; Transport, vote 50; Treasury Board, votes 5 and 10; 
Urban Affairs, votes 10 and 20. 
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I wish to add that this bill also provides borrowing 
authority for $6 billion. This borrowing authority was 
discussed at some length in the other place, and it is very 
interesting to read what was said there in connection with 
this subject, although most of the discussion centered on 
the amount of the borrowing authority when compared to 
that sought in previous years. It also has a connection with 
the public debt of Canada, which was fully discussed by 
members of the House of Commons. 

In closing my remarks, I again offer to supply honour- 
able senators with any information they might wish in 
connection with this bill, and I shall endeavour to do my 
best in this respect. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the sponsor of the bill if he 
will agree to having it referred to committee in order that 
we might inquire into this borrowing authority and what it 
implies? 


Senator Langlois: If honourable senators wish, I have 
this information available and I am ready to give it now. 


Senator Flynn: I understand the deputy leader is well 
versed in all the affairs of all the departments of govern- 
ment, but it seems to me that he is not necessarily the best 
witness. 


Senator Langlois: I grant you that I am not the best 
witness, but you know where I am getting the information 
from. As a lawyer, I know that you will call whatever I say 
hearsay evidence, and if given before the committee it 
probably could still be considered as hearsay evidence. 
However, if the honourable senator wishes me to elaborate 
on this, I am ready to do so right now. 


Senator Flynn: Well, I am in fact asking a question, the 
answer to which I understand to be no. If the answer is no, 
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we might as well wait until the end of the debate when 
perhaps you could supply us with the information in your 
closing remarks. If that is the way we are going, then we 
might as well wait. 


Senator Langlois: I regret having to refuse my honour- 
able friend anything. He knows I always try to please him. 


Senator Flynn: But you don’t always succeed. 


Senator Langlois: Well, it may be that you are very hard 
to please, but your judgment in this regard is better than 
mine. 

Due to the urgency which was explained earlier to the 
house, as the leader said, we regret being placed in a 
position where it would be very difficult to proceed with 
this bill in committee. 

Furthermore, it has been the practice of this chamber not 
to refer such bills to committee. I remember, as I am sure 
my honourable friend also remembers, the many debates 
we have had in past sessions on this subject. The more we 
discussed it, the further we seemed to be from a solution to 
the problem. I do not think further discussion at this stage 
would serve any useful purpose, but I repeat that I shall be 
pleased to comply with any request for information in that 
respect from my honourable friend. 


Senator Flynn: I just wanted to find out if the deputy 
leader had changed his mind. I thought that perhaps by a 
miracle he might have become more flexible. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, before moving 
adjournment of the debate, I must say I was rather sur- 
prised to hear my leader say that he thought that perhaps 
the government had become more flexible in the meantime. 
I am sure it was a slip on his part. However, to get 
clarification on this, I move the adjournment of the debate. 

On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, March 30, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE JOSEPH A. SULLIVAN 
FELICITATIONS ON RETURN TO CHAMBER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I note the 
return to the chamber of Senator Sullivan. We have all 
missed him. I know that his friends in the loyal Opposition 
have missed him. We are delighted to have him back in 
apparent buoyant good health. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, no one is more 
happy to be able to walk into the Senate chamber than I 
am. Thank you for the welcome. 


FEEDS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE 
AMENDMENTS TO COMMONS AMENDMENTS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that they had agreed to the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to the Commons amendments to 
Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, without amendment. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 1975 
CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE AMENDMENTS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that they had agreed to the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to Bill C-71, to amend the 
Criminal Code and to make related amendments to the 
Crown Liability Act, the Immigration Act and the Parole 
Act. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


BANK’S REFUSAL TO CASH GOVERNMENT PAY CHEQUES— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he has any comment to make 
on the article which appeared in this morning’s Globe and 
Mail entitled, “Workers get shock at bank: Government 
cheques NSF.” Maybe the Leader of the Government 
hasn’t read it. Apparently a bank here in Ottawa yesterday 
refused to cash cheques made payable to the staff of the 
House of Commons. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall not com- 
ment at this time on the cheque cashing policy of our 


private banking institutions. However, I note with interest 
that the cheques are dated March 31, and an effort was 
made to cash them on March 29. Perhaps an effort will be 
made to cash more of them today. The government is not in 
default of its responsibilities, and I hope that no one in this 
chamber is in default of their responsibilities later this 
day. 


Senator Flynn: That is a very interesting suggestion. 
Does the government leader think this article is somehow 
eonnected with the fact that the appropriation bill before 
us came to the Senate very late and that some people fear 
we may not process it in time? 


Senator Perrault: That kind of criticism can be made 
only by those with a narrow partisan interest, and I cer- 
tainly do not accuse the honourable Leader of the Opposi- 
tion of any such motive. I realize that he and other honour- 
able senators know that it is through circumstances 
beyond the effective control of the government that this 
supply situation has arisen and that the bills relating to 
supply have arrived here later than any honourable sena- 
tor would have wished. Indeed, they have arrived later 
than the government would have wished. 

I would remind the house, however, that debate in the 
other place has been protracted over many days, and even 
weeks, in regard to a number of matters of public interest, 
thus affecting the schedule of activities. I join with the 
honourable senator, of course, in urging the other place to 
send to us important measures of this kind as soon as 
possible, because circumstances like these present serious 
difficulties for all of us here. We understand that. 


Senator Flynn: I am quite sure the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment wishes to assure the Senate that he will not 
submit to the whims of the Leader of the Government in 
the other place and that he will see to it that the leader in 
the other place realizes that we need some time to pass 
these bills and that when they come, as they do, at the last 
possible minute it does not give us the opportunity really 
to do our duty properly. 

Can the Leader of the Government tell me if it is possi- 
ble that the government would issue cheques where no 
funds were available to honour them? 


Senator Perrault: I wish to assure honourable senators 
that that is not the case. The government would not issue 
cheques on the basis of any empty bank account. The 
credit of the Government of Canada, in effect the credit of 
the people of Canada, stands among the best in the world. 
There is no doubt about the capacity of this nation to meet 
its obligations. 


Senator Flynn: That is not my question. 
Senator Bourget: It is part of the answer. 


Senator Perrault: With respect to the urgency of supply, 
honourable senators are aware of the fact that leaders of 
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Opposition parties in the other place have exercised their 
full right to participate in the discussion in the other place 
on the subject of supply. Indeed, some of the opposition 
members have made long speeches over there, which is 
their right, but this again has added to the delay in the 
scheduling of the measures which are before the Senate 
today. 

I want to assure honourable senators that there is no 
reluctance on my part to advance the interests and needs 
of this chamber on every possible occasion. The best evi- 
dence of that is the fact that this current session has seen 
more matters referred to the Senate than has been the case 
in recent years, and we shall continue to improve that 
process, if it can be done. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Leader of the Government 
a question? When do we in the Senate have to pass the two 
appropriation bills so that cheques won’t be refused by 
banks or won’t be delayed by the government? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is felt that it 
would be desirable to have these matters dealt with today 
in the usual detailed fashion that the Opposition accords to 
matters of this kind, and that it might be possible to invite 
Her Majesty’s representative here at 9.45 this evening for 
royal assent. 


Senator Flynn: Would tomorrow be too late? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, I know that we 
do not want to cause undue anxiety on the part of thou- 
sands of employees of this government who are working so 
diligently to advance the national interest. 


Senator Grosart: You should have thought of that 
earlier. 


Senator Flynn: That was the first answer the Leader of 
the Government should have given us. So in a few words, 
the Senate is bound to pass this bill today or tomorrow at 
the latest. That is the point. 


Senator Langlois: Probably today. 
@ (1410) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
SALE OF NUCLEAR REACTORS—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I believe it was 
about two weeks ago that I asked the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment if he was in a position to make a statement on the 
intentions of the government in the matter of the sale of 
nuclear reactors to various countries. I am not certain if an 
answer has been given. If it was, I may have been away. I 
notice, however, from news reports that apparently the 
government is continuing its policy of selling or 
endeavouring to sell nuclear reactors to a number of coun- 
tries. Argentina has been mentioned recently, for example, 
as has South Korea. I think honourable senators will agree 
that these certainly are countries whose governments are 
far from stable, and I would not think the Government of 
Canada would want to place reliance on a mere undertak- 
ing as to the use that would be made of fissionable 
material. 

I wonder if the Leader of the Government could enlarge 
on this matter? I do think that a great many people across 
this country regard this as being a serious matter. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, in view of 
recent political events abroad, I suggest that I take this 
question as notice and endeavour to provide a fuller reply 
at some later date. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


NEW OFFICES—INTERIOR WALL DECORATION—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I attempt to 
reply to a question asked by the Honourable Senator 
Forsey, on March 23? Senator Forsey stated that he had 
heard reports that the new quarters of the Public Service 
Commission included walls decorated with suéde. He sug- 
gested that the stories were “astonishing,” and many hon- 
ourable senators found themselves in accord with those 
sentiments. 


I am informed that the situation is as follows. Because of 
the increase in the activities of the commission over recent 
years, especially in the language training area, the commis- 
sion’s headquarters in Place de Ville had become too small 
to accommodate all the employees and as a result they 
were dispersed in many different locations in the National 
Capital Region. Last spring the Department of Public 
Works moved the commission’s offices to l’Esplanade 
Laurier. A budget of $2.4 million for fitting up the new 
building was approved, based on an estimated cost of $6.75 
per square foot. I am informed that the commission oper- 
ated within this budget. 


Senator Flynn: Including suéde walls? 


Senator Perrault: As for the report of suéde walls, I can 
inform honourable senators that they do not exist. The 
walls in the core area, that is, the entrance area, hallways 
and corridors, of the executive floor are covered with a 
synthetic fabric which looks like suéde but which is not. 
The additional cost of this fabric amounted to $6,500 for 
the entire floor, which represents 22,153 square feet. 

With respect to furnishings, specific instructions were 
issued and no new furniture was purchased in connection 
with the move to l’Esplanade. 

In short, we have here a case of no new furniture and 
only synthetic suéde walls. 


Senator Flynn: “Synthetic” is a very appropriate word 
for this government. 


Senator Perrault: I will not comment on the quality of 
the utterance from the Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Grosart: I thought I heard the Leader of the 
Government say that the synthetic suéde walls cost $6,000 
to cover 153 square feet. Did I hear him correctly? 


Senator Perrault: I am pleased to correct that figure. 
The sum was $6,500 for the entire floor, which represents 
22,153 square feet of wall covering. 


Senator Forsey: I wonder if I might ask a question of the 
Leader of the Government? What would have been the cost 
of painting the walls, the way ordinary people do? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I hesitate to say 
that I will take the question as notice since the honourable 
senator would probably know what several tins of latex 
would cost. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS—SERVICES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, two questions 
were posed by Senators Macdonald and Riley on March 22 
regarding CNR service. Senator Macdonald asked if it is 
the intention of the CNR to abandon the rail passenger 
service between Sydney and Truro and to substitute a bus 
service. Senator Riley asked whether it is the intention of 
the Canadian National Railways to apply to CTC to aban- 
don all rail services on Prince Edward Island. The reply is 
as follows: 

The CNR has assured us that they are making no plans 
whatsoever to abandon the rail passenger service between 
Sydney and Truro and to substitute it with a bus service or 
to abandon all rail services on Prince Edward Island. 
Honourable senators can be assured that both the Railways 
Act and the National Transportation Act protect the public 
interest and the provision of essential services by requir- 
ing CTC public hearings before the railways can be 
authorized by the CTC to undertake any major change in 
services. 

Even though railways do not intend to abandon all rail 
passenger services they must file for abandonment with 
the CTC, should an event of this kind occur elsewhere, in 
order to get the 80 per cent subsidy payments on their 
losses, as per the Railway Act. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 1, 1976 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading of Bill 
C-90, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending 31st 
March, 1976. 


Senator Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, after the 
exchange I had with the Leader of the Government, I don’t 
know if it is of any use whatever for me to take part in this 
debate. He would probably prefer that I remain in my seat 
and let the bill pass second and third reading and receive 
royal assent tonight in order to forestall any criticism of 
the government or, which is more important, of the Senate. 
I say that because every time the Senate takes more than a 
few hours to deal with an appropriation bill at the end of a 
fiscal year, we are invariably accused of being responsible 
for the fact that public servants might not be able to cash 
their pay cheques. I think the record should show that this 
particular bill, Bill C-90, received first reading last week, 
on Thursday to be precise, and we started dealing with it 
on second reading last evening, in accordance with our 
rules. We have not in any way delayed, either through the 
actions of the Senate as a whole or through the actions of 
the Opposition, the proper handling of this bill. At any 
rate, in view of the circumstances my remarks will be 
brief. 


I should like first of all to deal with the problem which I 
have raised on previous occasions in connection with 
appropriation bills dealing with supplementary estimates. 
I ask for a clear answer from the sponsor of the bill who, as 
usual, was very eloquent but a little briefer than usual in 


{Senator Perrault.] 


his explanation of the bill. That was nota bad thing under 
the circumstances; the less he says the less he is likely to 
obtain in reply. My question is why, in a supplementary 
estimates appropriation bill, do we have this paragraph 
found here in clause 3(2) which says: 
3. (2) The provisions of each item in the Schedule 
shall be deemed to have been enacted by Parliament 
on the Ist day of April, 1975. 


Does it mean that we are giving retroactive power to the 
government in respect of these estimates? Does it mean 
that the government contracted or entered into a commit- 
ment prior to the passing of this bill and prior to this bill’s 
receiving royal assent, and that we are now sanctioning 
these commitments or agreements? I wonder whether this 
is in effect what is happening. I cannot understand it, but 
it appears to be standard practice. However, it seems 
strange that we should find in a bill a provision which 
would in effect assure the government that if it has 
already entered into an agreement or even paid moneys 
which are only now provided for by this bill it does not 
matter, as the provisions of each item shall be deemed to 
have been enacted by Parliament on the first day of April, 
1975. I would like the sponsor of the bill, or anyone else, to 
tell me if the effect of this provision is that which I have 
suggested? In my opinion it cannot be anything else. If 
Parliament is not to be made a rubber stamp—and I have 
detected an unfortunate drift in that direction in the past 
few years—as far as expenditures of government are con- 
cerned, this clause should certainly not be included. 

@ (1420) 


Senator Grosart last night, in dealing with the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the supplementary estimates, expressed the view that not 
only Parliament but the government itself is losing control 
over expenditures. He quoted from a report of the Auditor 
General of Canada, which I believe is worthy of being 
repeated. It refers to a study carried out by the Auditor 
General, and says: 


The study leads to one clear conclusion: the present 
state of the financial management and control systems 
of the departments and agencies of the Government of 
Canada is significantly below acceptable standards 
of quality and effectiveness. 

That has come to be my conviction over the years I have 
spent in the other place and in this chamber. Not only is 
Parliament losing control because it cannot under the 
circumstances in which it operates apply an effective con- 
trol over government expenditures, but the government 
itself is losing complete control. Of course, one fact that 
proves the last point, the loss of control by the government, 
is the comparison between the main estimates and the 
supplementary estimates. The report of the Committee on 
National Finance on the supplementary estimates sets 
forth a table at page 1948 of Senate Hansard of March 24. 
That table indicates that over the years the percentage 
increase of the supplementary estimates over the main 
estimates has gone from 2.8 per cent in the fiscal year 
1969-70 to 21 per cent for the fiscal year 1974-75. By the 
way, I am not discussing the growth in the budget itself 
but am referring to the fact that over the last three years 
the total estimates have practically doubled. At any rate, 
as far as the supplementary estimates are concerned, last 
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year the increase was 21 per cent in comparison with an 
increase of 2.8 per cent in the fiscal year 1969-70. This year 
it is being stated as nine per cent. 


I should like to put forward a correction which, in my 
opinion, should be made to the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. In connection 
with the presentation of supplementary estimates over the 
past few years, there has been established a practice of 
transfer payments. That subject was dealt with last night 
by Senator Grosart. The government has said, “Well, if we 
do not use the money in the way intended in the main 
estimates, we will use it for something else.” But if they do 
that, they are admitting that the amounts now being pro- 
vided by transfer were not foreseen as necessary at the 
time of the main estimates. Some expenditures that had 
been foreseen proved unnecessary, but others cropped up 
that had not been foreseen, and so now the government is 
providing for those expenditures they had not foreseen 
with money provided for expenditures which proved 
unnecessary. 

When I checked the transfer payments in supplementary 
estimates (A), which we passed in September, I found that 
they amounted to $41,229,700. In supplementary estimates 
(B) the total amount of the transfer payments has risen to 
$51,244,000. 


That figure is not peanuts. Together the two figures 
amount to $92,473,700, which adds approximately 0.5 per 
cent to the 9 per cent mentioned in the report. Imagine, $92 
million that was not foreseen and which will now be spent 
because other programs or other expenditures were 
abandoned. 

This is a way for the government to cover up a very 
serious situation. I suggest that increasingly we see that 
the government is unable to prepare the main estimates in 
a realistic manner and later has to bring in supplementary 
estimates—and hidden supplementary estimates such as 
this $92 million in the guise of transfer payments. It means 
that the commitment made by the President of the Trea- 
sury Board, that next year he has set an upward limit of 
$1.5 billion as a target for the allocation of funds to supple- 
mentary estimates, is entirely unbelievable and 
unrealistic. 

These estimates and the report of the committee prove 
that the government is unable to control its expenditures. 
The government has on several occasions referred to its 
so-called policy of restraint. Last year we were told that 
the government was going to cut $1.2 billion, and, for this 
fiscal year, over $2 billion. Just imagine what the situation 
would be with regard to these unexpected expenses, which 
are not only in fields where the government is bound by 
Statute but also in fields where they should have some 
control because they involve new programs or, as was 
shown by Senator Grosart, expenditures that could be 
foreseen. 

In any event, I point out to honourable senators that, ata 
time when we are invited to pass Bill C-90, government 
control over expenditures is practically non-existent, and 
that because of the situation in which the Senate is put, 
and because of the situation in which the House of Com- 
mons finds itself because of its system of proceeding with 
these estimates, Parliament has really no control over the 
public purse and, as a result, the taxpayer suffers. 


29555—74 


It is about time that we had something other than pro- 
mises about controlling anticipated expenditures, 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform honourable 
senators that if Senator Langlois speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I shall 
endeavour to be as brief as possible in my reply to the 
speech made by the Leader of the Opposition. By so doing, 
I will be taking his very good advice that, the less you say, 
the less you have to account for later on. 


@ (1430) 
Senator Flynn: I may speak on third reading. 


Senator Langlois: The Leader of the Opposition com- 
menced his remarks by quoting a statement of the Auditor 
General, which was read into Debates of the Senate last 
evening, but in so doing he neglected to relate it to the year 
in which it was made. For the benefit of honourable sena- 
tors, I wish to read what was said by Senator Grosart in 
this respect last evening, and I quote from page 1967 of 
yesterday’s Debates of the Senate: 

In case any honourable senator thinks I am exag- 
gerating I should perhaps recall that a study—the first 
since the Glassco Commission examined the govern- 
ment’s efficiency in relation to expenditures, which 
was, I think, back in 1962—called the Financial Man- 
agement and Control Study was instituted by the 
Auditor General, who reported a few months ago. The 
Auditor General in releasing this study made this 
comment: 


The study leads to one clear conclusion: the 
present state of the financial management and con- 
trol systems of the departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada is significantly below 
acceptable standards of quality and effectiveness. 


I wish to point out to honourable senators that in his 
remarks Senator Grosart referred to the fact that this was 
the first such study by the Auditor General since 1962. 
There have been intervening governments, and possibly 
the same situation existed in the past as the one reflected 
in the statement by the Auditor General. I say that to place 
the statement in its proper perspective. 

The Leader of the Opposition went on to say that the 
government has lost control of its expenditures, as well as 
making a point of the fact that supplementary estimates 
(B) are coming to us at this late stage of our present 
session and just a few days before the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

Karlier today, reference was made to the article appear- 
ing in the Globe and Mail of today’s date entitled “Workers 
get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF.” I have been 
informed by Treasury Board officials that this article is 
absolutely accurate in its recounting of the events leading 
to the situation described. It is possible that this situation 
was partly created by the debate which took place in the 
other place during the course of the consideration of this 
measure at the end of last week, at which time mention 
was made of the urgency of its passage. Apparently, some 
employees of the House of Commons went to a local 
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branch of a bank and endeavoured to cash cheques in 
advance of the date for which the cheques were made 
payable. 


Senator Asselin: The Bank of Montreal. 


Senator Langlois: I do not think I need mention the 
name of the bank. It could have been any branch of any 
bank in this country. We have to bear in mind that govern- 
ment represents a very large business. These cheques are 
sent right across Canada, and to foreign lands where there 
are government employees. The cheques themselves are 
dated over a period of three days, starting tomorrow and 
going into Thursday and Friday, in order to avoid a rush 
on our banking institutions in those cities where there is a 
high concentration of government employees. 

I do not think we should lose sight of the fact that to us, 
as members of Parliament, these cheques may not be that 
important. However, for those public servants who are in 
the lower income brackets, it is important that the money 
be available when due. Otherwise, they may not be able to 
look after their financial needs through to the next pay 
period. For those employees, it is an important factor. 


I do not lay the blame for this situation on any member 
of this house. As I said last evening, we regret being placed 
in the unfortunate position of having to deal with these 
appropriation bills on such short notice. This has been a 
regular occurrence over the ten years I have been a 
member of the Senate. We have always been getting these 
supply bills at the very last moment, and asked to act on 
them quickly. 


Senator Asselin: I wonder if I might ask the honourable 
senator a question? 


Senator Langlois: I would prefer to finish my remarks 
before answering any questions. Perhaps you would not 
mind waiting until I finish. 


Senator Asselin: I shall try. 


Senator Langlois: As my leader said last evening, we 
regret being placed in this position. When the government 
house leader in the other place called me last Friday 
morning in connection with these two bills, urging, as he 
did, that it was very important that they be passed some 
time today, I told him that I was in the hands of the Senate 
in that regard; that I would need leave to proceed with 
them in that time period. I told him that it was up to the 
Senate to decide, and reminded him that only one member 
of the Senate need withhold consent for such leave to be 
denied. I said that this is a decision for the Senate to make 
independently of what took place in the other house. 

We know there are delays. If someone could invent a 
device to control the verbal flow in the other place, we 
would probably not be faced with this problem. 


Senator Bourget: That is true on both sides. 


Senator Langlois: In saying that, I am not criticizing 
what has taken place in the other place. We live in a 
democratic society with parliamentary government, and 
any member of Parliament is free to speak his mind as 
often and for as long as he wishes. I would be the last to 
tell anyone in this house, or in the other place, that he or 
she has spoken too often or too long. 

(Senator Langlois.] 


I feel each of us should consider his own responsibility 
in this respect. If any member of the Senate feels that 
these cheques should be delayed for another week, so be it; 
but he or she will have to assume that responsibility. My 
duty is to request leave to proceed with third reading of 
this bill today, but I would not challenge anyone’s right to 
deny that leave, thereby postponing passage of this bill for 
as long as he wishes, knowing the consequences that will 
flow for those who do not receive their cheques on time. 


Senator Flynn: That’s it—put the blame on us. 


Senator Langlois: I do not think I can be any more 
sincere than I am now in explaining the situation as I see 
it. In so doing, I am simply performing my duty as a 
member of the Senate. 


Senator Grosart, during the course of his remarks last 
evening, drew the attention of the Senate to the number of 
$1 items contained in supplementary estimates (B). Not- 
withstanding the fact that his remarks in this connection 
Were made in the course of the debate on the motion for 
the adoption of the report of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance with respect to supplementary 
estimates (B), on which this bill is based, I think I can 
properly deal briefly with those remarks during the course 
of the present debate. 


@ (1440) 


He mentioned that the number of $1 items connected 
with supplementary estimates (B), the basis of the present 
bill, is larger than ever before, and he was right on that 
score. However, when the number of $1 items in the sup- 
plementary estimates is compared to the total amount of 
money transferred by these $1 items, the difference is not 
that great. 


To illustrate this, I have obtained a table covering the 
last three years and giving the number of $1 votes in 
supplementary estimates (A) and (B) in order to give the 
house a complete picture. The table shows vote transfers, 
grants, deletion of debts and other vote items, and gives 
the total of each for each year. I shall read this into the 
record, but I would ask leave of the Senate to have this 
table printed in the minutes of today, because I believe 
these figures will be easier to understand in print. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is that 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Do you not want it printed as part of 
your speech? You are not speaking of the Minutes of the 
Proceedings, I assume, but of having it printed as part of 
your speech. 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 
Senator Lamontagne: Are you going back to 1957? 


Senator Langlois: No, 1973-74, 1974-75, 1975-76. 
(The table follows: ) 
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NUMBER OF $1 VoTEs IN 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES 


Vote Deletion All 
Transfers Grants of Debts Other Total 
1973-74 
Supps A 4 6 3 10 23 
Supps B 15 38 3 eT PRIS 
19 4 6 i 56 
1974-75 
Supps A — =: = ie a 
Supps B 13 6 1 55 25 
Supps C _- — — = = 
Supps D 25 ze 5 Bout cane 
38 15 6 ‘OS ROAP 
1975-76 
Supps A 15 6 i 9 30 
Supps B 27 = 4 PO pe 
42 15 4 yy ee 


Senator Langlois: I have another table, which I would 
also ask leave to have printed as part of my speech. It is 
headed “Dollar Value of $1 Vote Transfers and $1 Grant 
Approvals.” I draw honourable senators’ attention to the 
title. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is that 
agreed? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The table follows:) 
DOLLAR VALUE OF $1 VOTE TRANSFERS 
AND $1 GRANT APPROVALS 


Vote 
Transfers Grants Total 
1973-74 
Supps A 19,218,629 1,063,550 20,282,179 
Supps B 61,051,178 601,064 61,652,242 
80,269,807 1,664,614 81,934,421 
1974-75 
Supps A — —- _ 
Supps B 15,031,229 1,474,718 16,505,947 
Supps C — _ a 
Supps D 31,306,352 4,790,500 36,096,852 
46,337,581 6,265,218 52,602,799 
1975-76 
Supps A 55,863,180 9,126,011 64,989,191 
Supps B 62,468,971 1,127,067 63,596,038 
118,332,151 10,253,078 128,585,229 


_ Senator Langlois: It will be noted that in the present 
fiscal year which ends tomorrow the total of vote transfers 
in supplementary estimates (A) and (B) is $118,332,151. 
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Senator Flynn: How generous I was. I said only $92 
million. 


Senator Langlois: That is why I am putting these fig- 
ures on the record. I want to give the complete picture. We 
have nothing at all to hide in this respect. 

I have another interesting table, which is the last one I 
would ask leave to have printed as part of my speech. It is 
headed “Department of Public Works, Vote 15—Capital 
Expenditures.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The table follows:) 
D.P.W. Votre 15—CapiITAL EXPENDITURES 
Total Voted in 1975-76—$306.0 Million 
Transfer in Supplementary Estimates (B)—$6.899 
Million 


Funds were available for transfer from this vote in 
1975-76 for the following reasons: 


1) Normal delays in construction. 


2) The government’s announced expenditure reduc- 
tion in June, 1975 of $13 million for DPW resulted in 
the department delaying some projects until it could 
recast its budget. (Note—this $13 million is being 
allowed to lapse.) 

3) In December the government announced a $30 
million cutback from the planned expenditure level for 
1976-77. This caused the department to delay some 
projects scheduled for 1975-76 so that the carryforward 
work to 1976-77 would not result in over expenditures 
in that year. 


Senator Langlois: While listening to Senator Grosart 
last night I got the impression that the government had 
been purposely delaying programs in order to finance extra 
expenditures which had not been forecast earlier in the 
year when the main estimates were tabled. However, when 
the amount of the transfers in supplementary estimates 
(B) is compared to the total capital expenditures of the 
Department of Public Works alone, it is found that the 
amount is very small indeed. 


@ (1450) 


Funds were available for transfer from this vote in 
1975-76 for the following reasons: First, normal delays in 
construction resulting from strikes, from scarcities of ma- 
terials and from other circumstances beyond the control of 
the department. There were normal delays in the construc- 
tion program, and anyone engaged today in the construc- 
tion business ought to know that it is not easy to proceed 
on schedule with any contract. There are all kinds of 
delays, as I have said, because of shortages of materials 
and because of strikes and other circumstances beyond 
anyone’s control. That is the main reason for the deferment 
of these capital expenditures. 


Second, the government’s announced reduction in expen- 
ditures in June 1975 of $13 million for the Department of 
Public Works resulted in the department’s delaying some 
projects until it could recast its budget. This amount of $13 
million is being allowed to lapse. 
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All honourable senators remember, I am sure, what was 
said at the time by the leaders of the other parties in the 
other place. I am not accusing anyone in particular, but the 
expression “too little, too late’ was used. That is the usual 
refrain. The cut of $13 million was too little and too late, 
but today the result is that $13 million worth of capital 
expenditures have been allowed to lapse. 

I was amazed last night when I heard Senator Grosart 
say, “Well if they were not able to spend that money this 
year, why did they not put it in the bank?” This cannot be 
done. Even someone who has just arrived here knows that 
when an item is not spent in the course of a fiscal year, it 
reverts to the Treasury and has to be voted again in the 
following year. 


Is this then the solution my honourable friend would 
pose—that the government should let this amount lapse, 
and vote additional money to cover these unforeseen ex- 
penditures in order to make these necessary readjustments 
in other items which have come about as a result of 
unforeseen increases, such as inflation and other circum- 
stances? My honourable friend knows, contrary to the 
position he took last night, that this money could not be 
put into the bank and kept in store for next year. The only 
other solution for the government was to let these amounts 
lapse, vote additional funds and have an inflated budget, 
which would have been criticized by everyone in this place 
and the other place. 

Senator Grosart: Will the honourable senator agree that 
when I said “put it in the bank,” I probably should have 
said, “keep it in the bank,” because that is where it was? If 
it was not taken out, it would be in the bank. 


Senator Langlois: It would have lapsed. 
Senator Grosart: It would be in the bank. 


Senator Langlois: The only solution, as I said, would 
have been to let these items lapse, vote additional funds, 
and have an inflated budget. That is the only solution 
which can be inferred from what my honourable friend 
said last night. 


There is also a third reason for these deferments. In 
December the government announced a $30 million cut- 
back from the planned expenditure level for 1976-77. This 
caused the department to delay some projects it had sched- 
uled for 1975-76 so that the work carried forward to 1976-77 
would not result in over-expenditures in that year. That is 
the last reason, and it was not, as suggested last night, a 
wilful act on the part of the government looking for addi- 
tional funds and thus asking a department to delay such 
projects, as the painting of a bridge. 

As a matter of fact, I have tried to locate that bridge. In 
the limited time at my disposal I was not able to obtain 
any definite information, but there is an indication, for 
what it is worth, that the bridge in question is the Jacques 
Cartier bridge in Montreal, which I believe is a bridge the 
government has been trying, without success, to pass over 
to the province for a number of years. At any rate, the 
painting has been delayed. I am not sure what the reason 
for the delay was in this case. I am not sure if it was 
because of a strike or not, but labour conditions in Quebec 
were certainly bad last year. 


I see my honourable friend, Senator Beaubien, smiling. I 
know that his fellow constituents from Montreal see little 
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to smile at in respect of the Olympic site, which is behind 
schedule owing, for the most part, to labour conditions. 
There is no doubt that we went through a difficult time 
last year in terms of labour disputes. Perhaps that is the 
proper place to put the blame, instead of trying to accuse 
the government of wilfully delaying projects in order to 
revise its financial forecasts made earlier in the year. 


Senator Grosart: I hesitate to interrupt the honourable 
senator, but he has said at least three or four times that I 
suggested these delays were deliberate. He has now 
become a little more rhetorical and has said “wilfully 
delaying.” Would he not agree that there was not one word 
in my whole speech last night that would suggest for one 
minute there was any wilful intention to delay any one of 
these projects? Would he not agree that, on the contrary, 
the tone of my remarks was that it was perfectly under- 
standable that there would be delays? Would he not recon- 
sider the statement that he has made over and over again, 
that a point I was making was that there were deliberate 
attempts on the part of departments, or even of govern- 
ment officials, to delay these things for purposes that were 
not proper? 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I thought it was 
up to me to close the debate. I see my honourable friend 
apparently thinks it is his job to do so. 

Senator Grosart: I have just asked questions, which is 
my right. 

Senator Langlois: It is more than a question you have 
asked. You have made a comment on my speech. You are 
about to rebut what I have said. But with respect to his 
remarks last night—and I think I should address myself to 
the Senate now—the impression given by the honourable 
senator was that he was laying the blame on the govern- 
ment for delaying projects at the risk of paying more next 
year for realizing the same projects. That is a clear infer- 
ence from his speech last night. 

Senator Grosart: I never said “deliberate.” 

Senator Langlois: And I read it again this morning. 


Senator Grosart: I must interrupt the honourable sena- 
tor. Will he please agree that I never said “deliberate”, and 
I never used the word “wilful”? I never made any such 
suggestion, because it is quite contrary to the whole tenor 
of my remarks. And I shall have further questions on that 
in a moment. 

The honourable senator just now objected to my asking 
some questions, and Hansard will show that I did ask 
questions. But I will say this to him now, that in closing 
the debate it is quite possible he is introducing completely 
new material. It becomes quite difficult for anyone on this 
side to deal with new material that is introduced now and 
which, I have to tell him, is not entirely relevant to the 
present debate. I realize his difficulties. He is entitled to 
reply to me and to use figures in so doing, but I would ask 
him this question: Does he not feel that it puts us in a 
difficult position when he introduces this much new ma- 
terial? However, we will have third reading, and perhaps 
there will be an opportunity to reply then. 


Senator Langlois: Very good. I am not going to press 
this point any further. But if the honourable senator is 
right in saying that he did not say what I have said he said, 
or what I understood him to say, how could he then make 
the accusation he made? And he did make a definite charge 
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against the government, saying that it delayed projects, 
thereby creating a risk of paying more next year for the 
same projects. 


Senator Grosart: Of course. 


Senator Langlois: If there was no wilful action, if there 
was no deliberate action, taken on the part of the govern- 
ment in this respect, how can the honourable senator then 
say that the government must bear the blame if next year 
the same projects are realized at a greater cost? I ask him 
to put some logic in what he said last night. 


Senator Grosart: The honourable senator has asked me a 
question. Perhaps he will allow me to reply. He asks how I 
could say that the delay would cost the taxpayers more, 
and yet not be imputing a wilful motive. If he wishes me to 
indicate the motive I would have had if I had intended to 
make any criticism of the delay as such, I would refer him 
to the Auditor General’s statement that it is total ineffic- 
iency and lack of control by government that is the cause 
of, let me say, some of the delays, but not all of them. 

@ (1500) 


Senator Langlois: I do not think I should spend any 
more time on this. Honourable senators can read the 
speech, as I did this morning, and I am sure that they will 
come to no other conclusion than the one I did in this 
respect. 


If I may offer some advice to the honourable senator, 
which, of course, he does not have to accept, it is that the 
next time he wishes to criticize the government he should 
make this proviso, that he is not imputing motives in 
whatever he says in such criticism. I will not ask him to do 
that, but if he is going to take the attitude he has taken 
this afternoon I would advise him to do so before he utters 
similar remarks. 


Senator Grosart: My speeches are long enough without 
that. 


Senator Langlois: I do not want to delay proceedings by 
pressing any further this matter and the other matters that 
have been raised by the honourable senator and his leader. 
I grant them the right to criticize the government as much 
as they like. This is proper. This is their function. 


Senator Bourget: It is part of the game. 


Senator Langlois: It is part of the game, yes. 


I close my remarks by urging honourable senators to 
give their earnest consideration to these estimates, and, if 
at all possible, though without relinquishing in any way 
their right to criticize or even delay the measure before 
them, to bear in mind the difficult circumstances in which 
we in this chamber quite blamelessly find ourselves. We 
have this bill before us as we received it from the other 
place last weekend. We are now under pressure of time 
with regard to it, and have our backs to the wall, so to 
speak. I do not think any honourable senator would like to 
see anyone suffer from delay in our parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, and I am sure all will do everything in their 
power to expedite the passage of this measure. 


_ [Translation] 


Senator Asselin: Would Senator Langlois allow me a 
question? I had not forgotten him. As you will see, it is a 
very simple question. Would not the senator recognize the 


fact that this same thing happens every year: the appro- 
priation bills are brought in at the very last minute? Last 
year, the government deputy leader had promised to make 
representations to the government in order to improve this 
situation. Yet today, the same government representatives 
are again asking us to expedite consideration of this bill so 
that cheques may be issued in time and that the Senate not 
be held responsible for withholding passage of this bill. 
Shall we, from now on, have the opportunity of consider- 
ing these bills in detail? Will government representatives 
in the Senate make the necessary representations? That is 
what we want to know. 


Senator Langlois: I would draw my honourable friend’s 
attention to the fact that, as government representatives, 
my leader and I made representations last year. No later 
than Friday I again approached the leader in the other 
place, Mr. Sharp, and told him that we always face the 
same situation from one session to another. He explained 
that the days reserved to the consideration of the estimates 
in the House of Commons are chosen by the various party 
leaders and decided upon by consensus. If they underesti- 
mate the delays that may occur in the other place, well, 
someone has to suffer the consequences of this situation. 
Unhappily, as I say, we are always the ones who must bear 
the burden. We are always in the same awkward position 
in which we are supposed to pass these bills under some 
pressure. As I said earlier, my duty and that of my leader 
on this side of the house is not so much to support the 
government as to put forward the legislation. Yet, it is our 
only duty. Should I have other obligations, I would not act 
very long as deputy leader. I believe that my duty here, as 
long as I agree to assume this responsibility, is to see to it 
that legislation is passed by this house, that it receives due 
consideration and that all circumstances, all consequences 
of any delay, are presented to my colleagues, who will 
assume their responsibilities just as I must assume mine. If 
through my insistance I cause a provision to be passed too 
quickly for the house to give it the necessary consider- 
ation, Iam committing a fault and I take full responsibility 
for it. 


On the other hand, if the Opposition—I am not saying 
that this has been caused by an overly insistent Opposi- 
tion—delays a bill so that people who are not part of the 
parliamentary system suffer, it does so on its own respon- 
sibility. Each of us in this house must accept his own 
responsibilities. 

But, as I said earlier, I have taken the responsibility of 
suggesting to the leader of the other house and the Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board, whose officials were in my 
office this morning, that they should try to put pressure 
upon their ministers and insist that they try in the other 
house to ensure that the days allotted for the estimates be 
brought forward and not to wait until the very end of a 
session to give them to this house, because even though we 
have very limited powers concerning money bills, we must 
still— 

Senator Flynn: No, no. 


Senator Langlois: We must, however, admit that our 
powers are limited. We have to admit it. We must still pass 
these bills, we must give them all the attention required, 
and even in view of this position that I take concerning our 
limitations—and I think that I am not the only one to do 
so—we still have the duty— 
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Senator Flynn: Who else besides yourself? 


Senator Langlois: We still have the duty to consider the 
bills in their smallest details. This is our duty, and if 
someone in this house is opposed to the idea that we must 
do this in a short time, he must assume his responsibilities 
and do what he considers his duty. I for one will not be 
suffering tomorrow morning either. I can do without the 
cheques I have in my pocket, if the bill does not pass. 
Others, however, will have a real need for it tomorrow 
morning. 


Senator Denis: Hear, hear! 


Senator Asselin: I suggest the government deputy 
leader, the government or the government representatives 
always confront us with a difficult choice. “My responsi- 
bility”, says the deputy leader, Senator Langlois, “is to 
introduce bills, they must go through”. That is his respon- 
sibility. He fulfills it perfectly, and I commend him for it. 


It is up to us in the Opposition to assume our respon- 
sibilities. But if we do assume our responsibilities, if we 
scrutinize the bill in greater detail, or try to send it to 
committee, we are accused of slowing down the process. 
Such is the awkward situation we are placed in. 


Senator Langlois: We all agree we are in an awkward 
situation. 
[English] 

Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(b), I move third reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I regret that 
I feel obliged to make a few comments at this point. What I 
have to say is not in any way critical; it is intended, rather, 
to clear the record. Since Senator Langlois made his com- 
ments on his suggestion that I had criticized these delays 
or deferments on the grounds of wilfulness or deliberate- 
ness, I have quickly looked through Hansard, and am quite 
unable to find any such criticism. 


@ (1510) 


The whole tenor of my remarks was to support the 
position taken by the committee itself. My criticism was of 
the transfer of expenditures in an annual budget intended 
for capital works to cover up operating budget deficiencies. 
This is what the committee said: 


The Committee objects to the deferment of capital 
projects in this manner because most of them will 
eventually be proceeded with and will then require a 
substantially increased total expenditure due to the 
continued rise in construction costs. 

Senator Langlois objected to my pointing out that these 
delays do eventually mean greater costs to the taxpayer, 
but I am merely saying to him now that that was the 
finding of the committee, and I was not chairman of that 


[Senator Langlois.] 


committee. I want to emphasize that the whole basis of this 
criticism is an echo of the statement made in the report of 
the Auditor General that: 


—the present state of the financial management and 
control systems of the departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada is significantly below accept- 
able standards of quality and effectiveness. 


And I am glad to say that in this debate this is the fourth 
time this has been read into the record. Honourable sena- 
tors will recall that it was read by myself last night, and by 
Senator Flynn earlier today. I compliment Senator Lan- 
glois on having read it into the record again, as I now do 
for the fourth time. I point out that this is the basis of the 
criticism that the Opposition is mounting here—the 
declared statement of the special committee set up by the 
Auditor General, and his comment that that study revealed 
that the present state of the financial management and 
control—and this statement was released in December—is 


significantly below—not just “below” but “significantly 


below’’—acceptable standards of quality and effectiveness. 
I am quite sure that if any honourable senator here has 
responsibility in respect of a business, large or small, and if 
the auditor of that business made that statement and 
attached it as a note to the financial report, some heads 
would roll, as they have rolled recently in some of our 
corporations for much the same reasons. 


I say that to make it as clear as I can that the criticisms 
we have voiced on this occasion are, in our view at least, 
responsible criticisms, and they are backed up by the 
committee itself and by the Auditor General of Canada. 


The Leader of the Government introduced some new 
figures, and I shall not comment on them because I do not 
have them before me, but I shall say that as far as I am 
concerned they had little or no relevance to any figures or 
comments I made, for the reason that not once in all the 
comments and figures he gave us was there the slightest 
reference to the essential problem, which is not the 
number of $1 items, or the number of items covering grants 
and contributions, and it is not the number of items that 
deal with debts; the essential thing is the transfer from 
capital funds to operating expenses, and that is the whole 
emphasis of the committee’s report and, I believe, of my 
comments last night. 


For example, he referred to a specific instance, Public 
Works vote 15, and he pointed out, quite correctly, that the 
sum of $6.8 million which was not spent was not a very 
significant percentage of the total spending of Public 
Works. Of course it wasn’t, but what I point out to him is 
that it was almost certainly a very substantial part of that 
particular vote, and the objection that we have been 
making here is not to a transfer within votes, which is 
quite proper, but to transfers from vote to vote of capital 
funds for operating expenses. If you look at this particular 
item, it says: 


—due to unforeseen delays in construction projects. 
I read that last night—‘‘unforeseen”. There is no sugges- 
tion there that they were deliberate. They were 
unforeseen, and the money is used for operating expenses. 


It is interesting to look at another one. I mentioned it 
last night, but I did not make the comment I am going to 
make now. This, I believe, completely supports the position 
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taken by the Leader of the Opposition in his objection to 
our being asked to approve retroactively expenditures 
already made. This certainly is the situation, and let me 
use vote 20 of National Health and Welfare as an example. 
It says: 


Revisions to two capital projects originally scheduled 
for construction in 1975-76 have forced deferment and 
have made funds available for this transfer. 
But it has not made them available, honourable senators; 
the words should have been “will make them available 
when this bill passes.” And what are they to be used for? 
They are used “to meet increased operating expenses of the 
program for the balance of the current fiscal year.” 


Now, if this $700,000 is not paid retroactively, and if this 
bill is not given royal assent until tomorrow night—and I 
hope that will be the situation although I am not saying it 
will be—it means that as between 6 o’clock tomorrow night 
and midnight, if these funds are not already spent, they 
have been voted to be spent sometime after this item is 
approved—that is, $700,000 to be spent for the balance of 
the current year. That is exactly what the estimate says. 
Yet there seems to be some question as to whether the 
Leader of the Opposition was correct or not when he said 
that these funds have been spent. Of course, they have 
been spent. There is no question whatever that practically 
all of the moneys we are now being asked to authorize 
have already been spent, and I agree fully with the sugges- 
tion that this is an indication of complete disrespect for 
Parliament on the part of the Executive. I am not suggest- 
ing for one moment that this has just happened this year 
or last year, or even in the last decade. This has been going 
on for years and years, and may in fact have gone on under 
a government which I supported, but that does not mean it 
is right. I am not suggesting that for one minute. 


I suggest to you, honourable senators, that the real dif- 
ficulty here is in the assumption on the part of depart- 
ments—of ministers perhaps, but certainly of officials— 
that once money is granted to a department in toto,—and 
let us say that they have $100 million—that they are 
entitled to spend that entire $100 million even if some of 
the items for which it was voted have to be deferred. I say 
that because in every one of these items the statement is 
that funds are available—funds are free. The fact of the 
matter is that those funds are not available. They were 
voted by Parliament for a specific purpose, and until Par- 
liament says they can be spent on something else, then 
they are not available—unless I am unable to read English. 
Surely that is the situation, and that is what we are 
objecting to. 

I am not criticizing any government or department for 
delaying capital expenditures. We know it has to happen. 
Senator Langlois was quite correct in saying that in the 
construction business strikes and delays are inevitable. I 
have not criticized that, I am quite sure. If I did, and if it 
appears in the Senate Hansard of last evening that I even 
whispered that, then I say immediately that it was not my 
intention to do so, and I do not believe I did. 

@ (1520) 

__ I understand perfectly well the point made by Senator 
Langlois when he was speaking in the French language. I 
caught sufficient of it to realize the import of his remarks. 
He made the point that it is his duty in this chamber to 
have these appropriation bills passed which, of course, is 


true. From this side Senator Asselin said it is our duty to 
criticize and do what we can to improve them. I would 
hope that as a result of this debate—in fact, I am reason- 
ably sure—these particular items will come to us in 
another form next year. That is my guess, based on the 
experience we have had in the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance with the officials, who have indicated 
that they appreciate the pointing out of these matters. I 
shall be very surprised if we find in the next estimates to 
arrive here the phrase “funds are available.” 


Senator Langlois: In all human endeavour there is 
always room for improvement. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, and, as Senator Langlois 
expressed it, there is also probably room for improvement 
in my speaking ability, because I appear to have given him 
last night an impression which it was not my intention to 
give. 


Senator Langlois: You have improved a great deal since 
last night. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps it is your understanding that 
has improved. 


Senator Grosart: If I continue to improve, by the time I 
retire from here someone might even say, “He was fairly 
good by the time he got through, after taking his lessons 
from Senator Perrault, Senator Langlois and others.” 


I have only one further comment to offer, because I do 
not wish to delay the debate. I am fully sympathetic with 
the point made by Senator Langlois that it would be a 
hardship for persons in the Public Service not to be able to 
cash their cheques. In this particular case, as I understand 
it, the cheques are dated March 31 and sent out earlier. 
Some public servants decided to cash them yesterday or 
today, notwithstanding the fact that they are dated March 
31. They were doing exactly what the officials, depart- 
ments and ministers are doing in this respect. The minis- 
ters go a little further and say, “We have not had the 
money approved, but we will spend it.” The public servants 
are not going that far, but decide that as they are entitled 
to the money in a couple of days they will spend it now. 
However, in that circumstance they are behaving in a 
much better manner than is the government itself, which 
spends the money before the expenditure has been 
approved. 

There was reference to my statement that they should 
put it in the bank. I agree that I was using a fairly general 
term. Of course, what I meant was that if it were not spent, 
it would go into the bank in effect, and remain there. As I 
said earlier, if it is not withdrawn and spent, it remains in 
the bank. If at the end of the year there is a bookkeeping 
item declaring that the item has lapsed, the money is still 
in the bank and has not been spent. It is my suggestion— 
one which came up during the meeting of the committee, 
and was very strongly urged by some of the members— 
that we ask that there be an end to this transfer of moneys 
intended for capital expenditure but being used actually to 
pretend that there are savings, because it is a pretence. It 
may be a convenient method of doing it, but I submit it is a 
dubious device to do this and suggest that we have saved 
the money, that being the suggestion that is made. 


In the two supplementaries we have exceeded the main 
estimates by $2.6 billion. The fact of the matter is that the 
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spending has exceeded the main estimates by more than 
$2.6 billion, because money has been spent which was not 
intended for these items, and it will still be spent. It is 
more than a bookkeeping objection; it is an objection to 
what I have no hesitation in referring to as a very dubious 
device in the presentation of estimates or appropriation 
bills to Parliament. 

Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I have 
only one or two brief comments to make in reply to the 
remarks of Senator Grosart. Before dealing with these, 
however, I would like to attempt to correct an impression I 
might have given in my opening remarks when I referred 
to the exchange between the Leader of the Government 
and the Leader of the Opposition with regard to the delay 
in the payroll for the coming month. This might have given 
honourable senators the impression that I was relating this 
payroll problem to supplementary estimates (B), but it 
must be related to the Interim Supply Bill, Bill C-91, which 
will be considered later this afternoon. I wish to make this 
correction in case I have created the wrong impression in 
dealing with the exchange between the two leaders before 
opening my remarks on Bill C-90. 


Returning to Bill C-90 and the remarks Senator Gorsart 
made earlier this afternoon, when he with great vigour 
denied my statement that he had charged the government 
with wilfully delaying projects in order to find funds to 
correct any misestimation of government expenditures 
early in the year, I refer him to page 1968 of Hansard. I will 
leave honourable senators to interpret these remarks. 

Of course, every one of those capital projects will be 
proceeded with next year, when the cost will be great- 
er. So, far from being a saving, we are faced with the 
government pretending to save money and actually 
costing the taxpayer more. 

Senator Grosart: Yes, that is exactly what I just said. 


Senator Langlois: If this is not an inference that this 
was wilfully done, I do not know what “pretending” 
means. 

Senator Grosart: Pretending to save money. 

Senator Langlois: You do not pretend by accident. 

Senator Grosart: Oh dear; oh dear! 

Senator Langlois: Those are my only comments. The 
speech is there and I leave it at that. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, you should leave it at that; you 
are wise. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


@ (1530) 
APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 2, 1976 


SECOND READING 
The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Langlois for second reading of Bill C-91, 
for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 


public service for the financial year ending the 31st March, 
1977. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, approxi- 
mately eight weeks ago we received the so-called blue 
book, the copy of the estimates for 1976-77. During those 


(Senator Grosart.] 


past eight weeks, things have been fairly quiet, in fact 
almost dormant, regarding the estimates; that is, until last 
evening, when the Leader of the Government in the Sen- 
ate—and, from his speech today, I had better include also 
the deputy leader—came into the chamber and in a rather 
agitated manner requested us to pass not only supplemen- 
tary estimates but interim supply by this evening. 


Since that time I have let my mind wander to more 
pleasant things, thinking about the spring thaw. I thought 
about the snow lifting in the bush, and about the partridge 
that will be sitting on a log sunning itself. I began to think 
of the unusual pattern of activity which the partridge 
develops in the springtime, when it sits on a log and begins 
a rhythmic drum beat. It reminded me of the two honour- 
able gentlemen opposite, who have created a lot of noise 
but with very little effect. We have all heard those excuses 
and explanations before, and they were no more effective 
today than they were in the past. 


During the debate on the anti-inflation legislation, many 
speakers in both houses urged the government to restrict 
spending as a means of combating inflation. We received 
assurances that the government would use restraint in 
preparing the estimates for 1976-77. When the estimates 
arrived, naturally the first thing we did was to make a 
comparison with last year’s estimates to determine how 
effective was the restraint. 


I really do not think it was any surprise to find that the 
main estimates for the next fiscal year, when compared 
with the main estimates for 1975-76, show a 20 per cent 
increase. The question we might ask ourselves is: What 
would the increase have been had it not been for the 
restraints? 


In the same debate, the same speakers requested the 
provinces to follow the example of the federal government 
and practise restraint in preparing their budgets for the 
upcoming year. Let us see how a few of the provinces have 
fared. Alberta, which we normally consider to be wealthy 
by Canadian standards, is making a determined effort to 
restrain its expenditures within a 9 per cent increase. 
Quebec, where we have not seen a great deal of restraint 
lately, last week kept its budget to a 9.7 per cent increase, 
and indeed five of their departments showed a decrease. 


Honourable senators, if restraint in government expendi- 
ture will affect the anti-inflation program, we must give 
credit to the provinces rather than to the federal govern- 
ment, and we should urge the federal government to con- 
sider the budgets of the provinces and to try to follow them 
more closely. 


Upon receipt of the estimates, a favourite pastime in 
Parliament is to try to “guesstimate” the amount that is 
not included in the estimates. If we ask ourselves what 
expenditures in government planning have not been 
included in the estimates, two items appear very promi- 
nently. The first is the huge expenditure by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence for the purchase of the Lockheed 
long-range patrol aircraft. That aircraft was originally 
offered to the Canadian government at $25 million per 
aircraft for a total of 18 aircraft. The aircraft came 
equipped with American radar, which is used throughout 
NATO. For some reason the Canadian government decided 
to install Canadian radar in the aircraft. When that deci- 
sion was taken, the cost of the aircraft escalated from $25 
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million each to approximately $50 million each. Admitted- 
ly, the proposal included certain so-called cost-sharing 
arrangements on defence spending. 


Honourable senators, can we afford to make those cost- 
sharing arrangements? Can we afford a subsidy of $500 
million to enable Canadair and de Havilland to continue 
operating as they have in the past? It is a very large sum of 
money, and it is something to which the Senate should give 
special consideration. 


In addition to the costs I have mentioned, certain other 
items have now become necessary. One is an amount 
needed for interim financing, estimated to be $300 million. 


As a radio commentator said this morning, not only do 
we have to pay for the aircraft but we have to purchase the 
parts in advance. When we hear of an arrangement like 
this, one wonders how Lockheed Aircraft Company came 
so close to bankruptcy, if all its clients were as cooperative 
as the Canadian government has been. Lockheed dismisses 
as mere misunderstanding the interpretation of a tele- 
phone conversation by the Department of National 
Defence in one way, and the company’s interpretation of it 
in another. Honourable senators, $300 million is a lot of 
misunderstanding. It is also a lot of confusion and an 
awful lot of interim financing on a $1 billion deal. 


The Lockheed Aircraft Company has every confidence 
that the Canadian government will proceed. Canadians 
have already invested $15 million to $18 million in engi- 
neering and restructuring studies for the new aircraft. 


The Orion is not a new aircraft. It has been on the 
drawing boards for at least 15 years. I was rather curious to 
learn how we managed to spend $1 million in the redesign- 
ing and engineering costs of an aircraft which has been in 
existence for that long. Perhaps the terminology used is 
not exactly accurate, and the $15 million to $18 million may 
have gone to consultant fees. 


The British, in the NATO operation, use an excellent 
anti-submarine aircraft called the Nimrod. I know that the 
airmen who serve in the Maritime Command think highly 
of this aircraft. They have placed a number of that aircraft 
in storage as a result of their restraint program. I would 
like to suggest to the government that we consider renting 
or leasing the Nimrod aircraft and eliminate the $1 billion 
expenditure during our restraint program. 


The second item that appears prominently in the “guess- 
timation” of the estimates is the Olympic Games deficit. I 
know it is everyone’s favourite hobby to guess what the 
deficit will actually be. In fact, it has even intrigued the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Bourassa to the extent that they 
had a very friendly meeting in Quebec City, one in which 
the Prime Minister gave a rather indefinite “no” to Mr. 
Bourassa. Since that time, a number of emissaries have 
gone between Ottawa and Quebec City to discuss the 
Olympic Games deficit. The tenor of those discussions 
seems to be to find a way for the federal government to 
contribute to the deficit without including it in the esti- 
mates. I do not think the Canadian people expect the 
Province of Quebec to pick up all of the deficit. They do 
expect the federal government to be frank and open in 
specifying the amount being paid and by whom. 


@ (1540) 

The President of the Treasury Board referred to the 
rather large amount being paid for oil subsidies east of the 
Ottawa Valley line to offset the cost of imported oil. I 
think it is quite natural that he should have mentioned 
this. The rather surprising thing is that no one in the other 
house reminded him that the amount of the subsidy has 
been decreased by $275 million, a decrease which is occur- 
ring just before an anticipated increase in the price of oil 
in Canada on or about July 1 of this year. I find it rather 
odd that with the anticipated increase in the price of oil, 
we are able to decrease the subsidy payments by $275 
million annually. 


As a result of the increased cost of imported oil, the cost 
of electricity in the Maritime provinces has risen greatly. 
Until recently, it was possible to heat a home in Nova 
Scotia by electricity for approximately $275 to $300 per 
year. During the course of the current heating season, 
residents of Nova Scotia have been receiving bills in the 
amount of $400 for a period of two months. 


A federal-provincial meeting of finance ministers is 
scheduled for Ottawa later this week, and Premier Regan 
of Nova Scotia has requested that consideration be given at 
that meeting to the situation in Nova Scotia. He tells us he 
is very optimistic that the federal government will give 
consideration to this problem. The honourable gentleman 
should dampen his optimism. I think the matter has 
already been decided, due to the fact that the amount of oil 
subsidy has been decreased by $275 million. 


Last evening, Senator Langlois, in a rather lucid expla- 
nation of one item in supplementary estimates(B), stated 
that vote 55, Industry, Trade and Commerce, $186 million 
for the Two-Price Wheat System, has been reduced from 
$186 million to $111 million, a reduction of $75 million. The 
question then arises: Does the government expect that 
Canadians will be eating less bread, or has the price of 
wheat in the export market increased, or will the price of 
bread continue to rise? 


The government in the past has complained of the fact 
that the Opposition has requested various cutbacks and 
restraints in expenditures, and that as soon as the govern- 
ment eliminates a program the Opposition criticizes it. 
Perhaps it is understandable that the government should 
get the feeling that it is damned if it does and damned if it 
doesn’t. I point out that the Province of Ontario meets the 
same criticism. 


I should like to refer briefly to one or two of the reduc- 
tions. Before doing so, I point out that reductions as well as 
increases in expenditures attract the attention of the 
Opposition, because as members of the Opposition we feel 
we have an obligation to ensure that reductions do not 
create hardships in one area of Canada as opposed to 
others. 


In the anouncement made by the President of the Trea- 
sury Board last fall, certain reductions were announced for 
the Department of Transport. These occurred as a result of 
abandonment of rail lines in Western Canada and a reduc- 
tion in payments made under the Maritime Freight Rates 
Act and ferry subsidies on the Atlantic Coast. 


Honourable senators, there are two major factors keep- 
ing this country united, one being transportation and the 
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other being an understanding of the language and culture 
of the other founding race, or bilingualism. Those who are 
affected by the abandonment of rail lines and reductions in 
payments made under the Maritime Freight Rates Act look 
at the expenditures for bilingualism programs and point 
out that such expenditures are not reduced, leaving them 
wondering why transportation should be singled out for 
reductions. 


I do not wish to appear to be deadly opposed to the 
bilingualism program. I am not. I note, however, that Mr. 
Spicer does not think the program is as effective as it 
should be, and one can find very little to quarrel with in 
that statement. I would point out that transportation is far 
more important in the Maritimes and Western Canada 
than is bilingualism. I would hate to see further reductions 
in transportation subsidies. 


Vote 275L under Transport states that no loans are 
required by the CNR for the purchase of capital equipment 
during the coming fiscal year. Recently, there was specula- 
tion that the CNR, during the coming year, might improve 
its rail service, particularly its passenger service, by pur- 
chasing the Light, Rapid and Comfortable train, which is 
being designed in Montreal. Does the fact that no loans are 
required by the CNR, as stated in the estimates, eliminate 
the possibility of the CNR’s improving its passenger ser- 
vice during the coming year? 


Vote 20, Urban Affairs, is probably the largest item in 
the estimates, being $500 million for housing grants. This 
item shows a reduction of approximately $20 million, 
which would indicate that the government is not taking 
the housing program as seriously as it did this time last 
year. Housing is urgently required by many Canadians. It 
would be a shame to see the government completely elimi- 
nate the grant program for first-time home buyers. 


@ (1550) 

Bill C-91 contains authority for the government to 
borrow $6 billion. This indicates that the government has 
not been listening to the debates in the Senate, especially 
the arguments advanced by Senator Flynn in last year’s 
debate. In introducing Bill C-91 last evening, Senator Lan- 
glois referred us to the debates of the other place and 
stated that they are rather interesting on this point of 
borrowing authority. I re-read those debates and I failed to 
find what the honourable senator found interesting. As 
usual, there was evasion; the government was refusing to 
give answers to questions and avoiding giving the opposi- 
tion information. I found very little excuse or purpose for 
the borrowing authority outlined in the debates of the 
other place. 


In closing, honourable senators, I should like to urge that 
the Senate refer these items to a committee, where we can 
get further information and explanation of a number of 
additional points raised in my remarks. I think we could 
have a committee meeting this evening or tomorrow morn- 
ing and dispose of the supplementary estimates by tomor- 
row evening. The computers are already in the process of 
having the cheques printed; this can continue while we are 
in committee. As Senator Perrault has already pointed out, 
the cheques cannot be cashed until Thursday; they can be 
mailed tomorrow, and I do not think anyone will suffer 
unduly from a few hours’ delay. 


{Senator Phillips.] 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, I 
rise to question some of Senator Phillips’ conclusions with 
respect to the possible purchase by Canada of Lockheed 
long-range patrol aircraft. I understood from Senator Phil- 
lips’ remarks this afternoon that he is advocating the 
purchase of the standard P-3C patrol aircraft at a cost of 
about $25 million apiece. If you add to that a further $10 
million for the electronic equipment that would be neces- 
sary, it would bring the purchase price to about $35 million 
apiece. However, it would take 26 of this type of aircraft to 
do the same work as 18 of the type the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Canadian Armed Forces are desirous of 
purchasing. That would mean, not a saving but an increase 
in the expenditure, in that we could purchase 18 aircraft at 
$50 million apiece for a total of some $900 million, whereas 
26 aircraft at $35 million apiece would total $910 million. 


The decision has been made to buy aircraft with more 
advanced equipment, and to purchase fewer of them. If we 
were to follow the proposal of Senator Phillips, I suggest 
that we would have to have 26 aircraft rather than 18 in 
order to do the same job, and it would cost a few more 
dollars. I therefore do not see the wisdom in purchasing 
more aircraft, which would need more crew and more fuel, 
and would in the long-run be more expensive than pur- 
chasing the aircraft the government and armed forces are 
desirous of purchasing. 


Senator Bourget: Would the Honourable Senator Phil- 
lips permit a question? During the course of his remarks he 
said that some people from Ottawa have been going down 
to Quebec City to discuss the deficit of the Olympic 
Games. I wonder where my honourable friend got this 
information. I suppose when he mentioned some people 
from Ottawa he meant people connected with the govern- 
ment. I would like him to tell us who those people are and 
where he got this information. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I do not believe I 
said they were elected to the government. As the honour- 
able senator well knows, those in the Prime Minister’s 
Office have exercised far more influence than the elected 
people; all we have to do is make an inquiry at that office 
and find out who went down. 


Senator Bourget: That is not an answer. You are just 
guessing again. 

Senator Phillips: I have been studying the Honourable 
Senator Langlois. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, on Bill C-91, 
which is a request for interim supply to cover approxi- 
mately the first three months of the fiscal year beginning 
on Thursday, I would point out to the Senate, and would 
especially draw to the attention of Senator Langlois, the 
fact that only one day was accorded in the other place for 
the examination of this bill. It is, therefore, not because of 
a prolonged debate in the other place that the bill reaches 
us at the last minute. I want, thereby, to point out to the 
Leader of the Government and to his deputy that the fault 
for the late arrival of this interim supply bill is due to the 
way the Leader of the Government in the other place 
manages the affairs of that house. If they could find one 
day last week, Thursday I think it was, they could have 
found a day a week before. This is what the Leader of the 
Government should try to impress on his counterpart in 
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the other place, that this could have been done a week 
before. 


The way the other place proceeds, by touching upon a 
bill one day, forgetting it the next day and touching upon 
something else, is certainly no obstacle to dealing with 
supply, interim supply especially, in time for us to be able 
to consider these bills adequately. The Leader of the Gov- 
ernment may already have done this, but I suggest that if 
he has done so he should try again. 


The way in which we are asked to deal with these bills 
is, to my mind, a futile exercise, especially as in the present 
instance no advance study has been made of the main 
estimates. They have been referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance, but the committee has not 
started its study of them and has not reported on them, so 
we are completely in the dark. Even if we have the assur- 
ance that the committee will thoroughly examine the esti- 
mates, we will in the meantime have voted over one-quar- 
ter of the main estimates without having had the benefit of 
any study by the committee, or a worthwhile study in the 
Senate. 


The deputy leader has suggested that we can always 
bring any matter before the Senate by way of a notice of 
inquiry. We have always had that privilege, but when it is 
exercised it is done after we have already given supply to 
the government and after the government has begun ex- 
penditures on the programs involved. 


There was an intimation in what Senator Langlois said 
previously that the Senate has nothing to do with, or has 
less power than the other place with regard to, money bills. 
This is his pet theory, which he has recourse to especially 
when he does not want the Senate to amend or to kill a 
money bill. But I challenge him to name anyone who, 
knowing anything about the Constitution, shares his opin- 
ion. I can name one, for example, who does not, and I hope 
I will be forgiven for using Senator Hayden’s name, but 
Senator Hayden has expressed his views on this on previ- 
ous occasions and I believe he would agree with me when I 
say that the only constitutional limitation on the Senate 
with respect to money bills is that money bills must be 
introduced in the other place first. That is the only differ- 
ence between the Senate and the other place. Of course, 
like the other place, the Senate cannot, without a recom- 
mendation of His Excellency, add to an expenditure. The 
Senate cannot add to a money bill. But the Senate can 
certainly amend a money bill. 

@ (1600) 


Senator Langlois: Well, we cannot add to it. That is 
another limitation. 


Senator Flynn: But the same limitation is imposed an 
the other place—exactly the same limitation. So we are on 
equal footing with the House of Commons except with 
respect to the introduction of money bills. We could very 
well amend a money bill by deleting an item in the esti- 
mates or by killing the bill itself. We could certainly do 
that, and again I challenge Senator Langlois to name 
anyone who, knowing anything about our Constitution 
and the powers of the Senate, would support him in the 
' Opposite view. It is quite clear that the Senate has the 
power to amend such bills. For instance, let us look at Bill 
C-91, although it may not be the best example. We could 
decrease any of these items; we could reduce the “three- 


twelfths” to “two-twelfths.” We could amend the bill in 
many ways. We could, for example, delete clause 5, which 
relates to the power to raise a loan of $6 billion. 

I mention that item particularly because I have previous- 
ly objected to inserting a clause of this kind in a supply 
bill owing to the fact that it is not related to supply at all. 


Senator Langlois: It is not an appropriation. 


Senator Flynn: That is right. It is not an appropriation. I 
should point out that on the last occasion, when objection 
was taken to this in the other house, the government was 
forced to change the bill and bring in a separate piece of 
legislation to cover the borrowing authority. It is obvious, 
then, that simply because something has been done as a 
practice over the years does not make it the best practice. 
The borrowing authority is something entirely separate 
from supply, and I suggest to the deputy leader, and to the 
Senate as a whole, that we certainly have the power to 
simply delete that clause and that no one could challenge 
our authority under the Constitution to do so. 


Senator Phillips suggested that the bill be referred to 
committee. I will be quite interested to see whether the 
Leader of the Government or his deputy accepts that 
suggestion. Perhaps they will reveal their views on the 
matter in due course. It would certainly be useful to have 
some clarification with respect to the objections raised by 
Senator Phillips as well as on other points dealing with the 
wording of the bill. For example, does the deputy leader 
feel that if the bill receives royal assent only tomorrow 
there will be a real problem involved with respect to 
government cheques? I believe he said a moment ago that 
the problem of the cheques, which was raised at the begin- 
ning of the sitting, was not related to Bill C-90, which 
provides for supplementary estimates, but was related to 
this interim supply bill. For my part, I cannot see any 
cheque of the government’s being printed beforehand on 
money that cannot be spent before April 1. I believe it is 
entirely incorrect to suggest that it can. The government 
does not need that money before April 1. If the banks are 
stupid enough not to cash government cheques, that is 
their problem, but it should be made clear that it is certain- 
ly not the responsibility of Parliament, and especially not 
the responsibility of the Senate, if the banks act in such a 
manner, when the money we are called upon to vote cannot 
by law be spent before April 1. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I have just 
one brief comment. When we were considering the supple- 
mentary estimates we dealt with this problem involving 
the spending of money on items which were not author- 
ized—the spending of money by means of the dubious 
device of transfers. In the bill before us, however, we have 
in clause 3 the clear prohibition of the use of any such 
dubious device. It reads: 


3. The amount authorized by this Act to be paid or 
applied in respect of an item may be paid or applied 
only for the purposes and subject to any terms and 
conditions specified in the item, and the payment or 
application of any amount pursuant to the item has 
such operation and effect as may be stated or 
described therein. 


And the word “item” there means “vote.” 
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There is, it is true, a modification of that in the next 
clause, which applies only to commitments. It does not 
apply to the spending of the money but to the commit- 
ments made, where there is an authority for the deputy 
minister to make commitments within certain limits, as 
indicated in clause 2. However, I would suggest to the 
leader and to the deputy leader that they might like to pass 
this on to those who are responsible so that we will not be 
faced on March 30 next year with an appropriation bill ona 
supplementary estimate which, in effect, states that “we, 
the departments, the ministers, the government, and the 
officials have paid no attention to the instructions of Par- 
liament as set out in clause 3”—or section 3 as it will be 
when the bill is passed. ‘We come back now to ask you to 
approve what we did in spite of the clear statement in 
clause 3.” 

I do not want to suggest that any lavish expenditures be 
made, but one suggestion from the Senate that would save 
money would be to take this clause 3, have it blown up and 
framed, and put into every office in the Government of 
Canada in which anyone has the right to authorize or make 
expenditures. If a copy of this clause were on the wall in 
large letters, perhaps it would have some effect. It might 
save us quite a bit of money next year. 


Senator Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators,— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Langlois speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, again I shall 
endeavour to be brief in my comments in reply to the 
timely remarks made by my colleagues in this debate. First 
I will deal with the remarks of the Honourable Senator 
Phillips, whose main concern was with the main estimates, 
with only brief references to the bill presently before us, 
which is the supply bill for the next three months. He 
mentioned the two-price wheat payments, the energy item 
covering the carryover of oil import compensation pay- 
ments, and the borrowing authority. The two first items 
are readily understandable and I do not think I need to 
comment on them extensively, because they are part of a 
program, insofar as the energy item is concerned, which 
has been in force for some time, the purpose of which is to 
offset the world price of imported oil to this country as 
opposed to the oil produced in Canada. As I said, this is a 
carryover from the previous fiscal year. 

@ (1610) 


In connection with the borrowing authority, while I do 
not think I should elaborate on it, I referred last night to 
the extensive debate which took place in the other house in 
that respect. I do not wish to repeat what was said there; I 
will merely say that the debate centred mostly on the 
comparison between the authority sought this year and the 
authority sought in previous years. In this respect I would 
like to put some figures before the house from a table 
showing that authorizations sought, for example, in the 
years 1968-69 and 1969-70, amounted to $2 billion; in the 
year 1970-71 and 1971-72, and right down to the year 1973- 
74, the amount was $3 billion. In 1974-75 it was $6 billion, of 
which $5™% billion was used, the $500 million left unused 
being automatically cancelled by the bill presently before 


[Senator Grosart.] 


us. This year we are seeking authority for the same amount 
as last year, namely, $6 billion. 


These authorities are sought in accordance with the 
provisions of the Financial Administration Act, and in 
particular with section 36 of that act, which reads: 


36. No money shall be borrowed or security issued by 
or on behalf of Her Majesty without the authority of 
Parliament. 


The honourable Leader of the Opposition also dealt with 
this item in his remarks. He referred to the debate which 
took place in this respect the year before last and again 
last year in the House of Commons, when objection was 
taken to an appropriation bill which included a borrowing 
authority, or an increase in a previous borrowing author- 
ity. The objection was based on the fact that the appropria- 
tion bill which was being studied had been recommended 
by His Excellency the Governor General without any men- 
tion of the borrowing authority, and it was for this reason 
that the objection was made by, I think, the Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition in the other place, the Honourable Mr. 
Lambert; at least, he was acting as deputy leader or as 
house leader. Unfortunately, the objection was raised after 
the bill had been passed, and the Honourable the Speaker 
of the other place could only decide that it was too late, 
that the bill having been passed and sent to the Senate 
nothing could be done by that house, and that is where the 
matter was left. 


The leader of the house, the Honourable Mitchell Sharp, 
who seems to have been taken somewhat by surprise, 
admitted at the time that a mistake had apparently been 
made and promised that it would not be repeated in future 
years. Last year a bill came before the other place with the 
same or a similar borrowing authority which had not been 
included in the recommendation of His Excellency the 
Governor General. It merely recommended to the house a 
bill based on the supplementary estimates. Since the bor- 
rowing authority was not mentioned in the supplementary 
estimates, the attitude was taken that the recommendation 
was incomplete in that it did not make any mention of this 
borrowing authority. The objection was then raised in 
good time, and although I am speaking from memory and 
stand to be corrected, I believe that the decision of Mr. 
Speaker was that in view of the situation which had 
developed the year before, and in view of the admission by 
the leader of the house that there had been a mistake, to 
which was added a promise not to repeat such a mistake, 
the point was well taken. 


In the light of these circumstances the leader of the 
house agreed to strike out clause 5, which included this 
borrowing authority in the appropriation bill, and the bill 
was passed without the borrowing authority. Later on a 
bill dealing only with the borrowing authority was intro- 
duced in the house, and the required result was obtained. 


The reason the leader of the house agreed to delete 
clause 5 was that he did not want this appropriation bill to 
be delayed, because of the consequences that would have 
ensued. 


Senator Flynn: May I interrupt for a moment, honour- 
able senator? The point I was trying to make is that it 
would be much better to have a separate bill for borrowing 
authority, in view of the attitude of my good friend, which 
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is one of opposition to any supply bill being referred to a 
committee. If the borrowing authority were to come under 
a separate bill, perhaps the objection would not be the 
same. 


Senator Langlois: I will deal with this point later on, but 
for the present I would like to carry on with what I was 
saying before I was interrupted. 


I took the position two years ago in this house, and again 
last year, that the borrowing authority was not an appro- 
priation per se, and not being an appropriation per se, it did 
not need to be recommended in a message from His Excel- 
lency the Governor General. I was convinced at the time 
that I was right, although sometimes I have doubts about 
being right, as do we all, being human beings. 


Senator Flynn: It never shows! 


Senator Langlois: Well, I do not trust those who always 
claim that they are right, because we are all human and we 
all can make mistakes. 


I recounted the circumstances I have referred to last 
year. I had to take a decision in the matter over the lunch 
hour, while eating a sandwich at the corner of my desk in 
my office. Before coming into the house I got the then Law 
Clerk of the Senate to phone the Department of Justice 
and get an opinion on my position. He returned with the 
reply that the head of the legislation branch of the depart- 
ment was in accord with my position. I asked the Law 
Clerk to have this reduced to writing, which was done, and 
the opinion of the Department of Justice was tabled in this 
house. 


I do not wish to boast about all this. I took my position 
with some reluctance, and only after due reflection and 
consideration. However, as a consequence, I feel I can 
reiterate with some degree of certainty and conviction that 
a borrowing authority is not an appropriation per se and 
need not be recommended by His Excellency the Governor 
General to the other place before being introduced as part 
of an appropriation act or supply bill. 

This is the reason why I cannot accept the suggestion of 
the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition to send this 
bill to a committee, because the estimates, on which this 
bill is based— 


Senator Grosart: The main estimates. 


Senator Langlois: —have been and still are before the 
committee, and we will have ample opportunity to discuss 
any item, because, as I said last night, and I think the 
Leader of the Opposition will have to agree with me, the 
passing of the present bill does not release any of the votes 
of the main estimates. This means that we can discuss 
them over and over again if we want to. 


Senator Flynn: Discuss, yes. 


Senator Langlois: Yes. We can do it tomorrow morning 
or next week. The Leader of the Opposition can get up in 
his place at any time he wishes to give notice of an inquiry, 
thus initiating consideration and discussion of any of the 
votes covered by the supply bill. If he wishes to do so, he 
can even ask the house to constitute itself a Committee of 
the Whole and ask the minister responsible, whoever he 
_ May be, the Minister of Finance or the President of the 
Treasury Board, to come and answer our questions. 


Senator Flynn: And if the money has been spent? 


Senator Langlois: I am coming back to this. The money 
has been spent, yes. That is why we cannot delay this bill. 
My honourable friend a while ago referred to cheques 
which have been issued. I have in my pocket two cheques 
which I received yesterday. There is a cheque for my 
indemnity, the same type of cheque that was issued to 
everybody else, and a cheque covering my stipend for 
being deputy leader. The Leader of the Opposition got one 
as well. One is dated March 21 and the other is dated 
March 29. As I explained last night, these cheques were 
issued and were spread over a three-day period, starting 
tomorrow and covering Thursday and Friday. As I 
explained, this is done to prevent any rush on the banks in 
those cities where there is a heavy concentration of public 
employees. Anyone can imagine the situation with thou- 
sands and thousands of public employees rushing to the 
bank on the same day to cash their cheques. That is why 
this process is spread over three days. Some cheques had to 
be sent to distribution centres from one end of the country 
to the other, and indeed some cheques had to be sent to 
points outside Canada. 


@ (1620) 


Senator Phillips mentioned a while ago that the comput- 
ers were printing the cheques, but they are in fact printed 
already and have gone out, and if this bill is not passed in 
time, then any cheque dated March 31 could not be cashed. 
We have evidence that at least one bank in Ottawa has 
issued instructions to its branches not to cash government 
cheques before the date written on them, and if this 
instruction were adhered to it could create serious incon- 
veniences for public employees. As I have said before, I am 
not so much worried about those in the higher pay brack- 
ets, but I am worried about those in the lower brackets, 
because many of them will need this money badly before 
the weekend. 


Senator Grosart: I am not clear on this point. Would the 
deputy leader not agree that any cheque dated March 31 
could only be met out of moneys provided in the supple- 
mentary and main estimates for the current year, which 
would have nothing whatever to do with this bill because 
surely not one cent of the supply that we might grant 
today or tomorrow could possibly be applied to the cashing 
of a cheque dated March 31? How could it be so when the 
estimates cover the period starting April 1 which is the 
next fiscal year? 


Senator Langlois: But that is the day after tomorrow. 
Senator Flynn: Your cheque is not based on this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Possibly my own cheque is a bad 
example, because the House of Commons and the Senate 
work on a different basis from departments of government, 
but I mentioned these cheques because Senator Phillips 
mentioned—at least I think it was he—that the govern- 
ment would not issue cheques when there was no money in 
the bank. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
tell me if the money we are asked to vote in this interim 
supply bill has anything whatever to do with, or if it could 
possibly be used to cash, a cheque on March 31? That is the 
question I am asking. 
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Senator Langlois: I am sorry, I think I missed part of 
your question. 


Senator Grosart: I am asking quite simply if any of the 
money we are asked to grant, or any of the supply in the 
interim supply bill, could be legally applied to cashing a 
cheque dated March 31? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, indeed. 
Senator Flynn: Oh, no. 


Senator Grosart: It could? Then that means that the 
money can be used before we pass it. Surely this is the 
supply for the new fiscal year. 


Senator Langlois: But these cheques are spread over the 
period from tomorrow until Friday, and any cheque dated 
March 31, if the supply bill is not passed, cannot be cashed 
because there will be no money to meet it. 


Senator Grosart: But that again is not the question I 
asked. You are speaking now of the money that we are 
being asked to supply being used before April 1. Surely it 
cannot be spent before then. 


Senator Langlois: It cannot be spent if it is based on 
estimates of the past year, but the cheques are for the 
month of April, and the new fiscal period starts on April 1. 


Senator Grosart: But surely it does not matter what 
period the cheques are for. It is the date of the spending of 
the money that is important. 


Senator Langlois: At any rate, that is the information I 
have from Treasury Board officials. 


Senator Forsey: Well then they had better go back and 
get further legal opinion from the Department of Justice. 


Senator Langlois: You can be smart when you stay put 
in your seat. This is supply for the coming fiscal year, 
starting April 1, and these cheques now in the mail will be 
paid out of these estimates. 


Senator Grosart: It does not matter what funds they are 
paid out of, it is quite illegal if the money is spent on. the 
day before the day it is authorized to be spent. 


Senator Langlois: Well, if my friends wish to take the 
responsibility for delaying passage of this bill, and if they 
want to accept the fact that if this bill is not passed today, 
there will be serious consequences for people who will be 
receiving their pay cheques in the next few days, then that 
is their affair. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I could suggest at this stage 
that this might be the best reason of all for sending this 
bill to committee, so we can have the officials explain to us 
what the serious consequences would be if we do not pass 
this bill today. In view of the suggestions made by the 
deputy leader, it would seem to me to be the best reason in 
the world for having it go before committee and certainly 
the best that I have heard yet. 


Senator Langlois: I am just in receipt of a note which 
informs me that the payroll question is related to Bill C-91, 
interim supply, and not to supplementary estimates (B) 
That note has come to me from the departmental officials 
in the gallery. I have a further note which has just come to 
my attention which is to the effect that the pay cycle for 
most public servants is two weeks, ending Friday, April 2, 


to be given to public servants on three pay days, Wednes- 
day, March 31, Thursday, April 1, and Friday, April 2, and 
the cheques are dated April 2, 1976. The cheques have been 
printed and distributed to payroll personnel across Canada 
to be given out only when approved by Parliament. 

Senator Flynn: But they have already been given out, 
apparently. 

Senator Langlois: Only when approved by Parliament. 
At least that is what the note says. 

Senator Perrault: To be given out when approved by 
Parliament. 

Senator Langlois: But apparently some cheques got into 
the hands of some public servants. 

Senator Grosart: How did that happen? Did they steal 
them? 

Senator Langlois: And there would be serious conse- 
quences if we did not honour these cheques. 


Senator Grosart: Did they steal them? 
Senator Langlois: Oh, come now, be serious! 


Senator Grosart: But surely the deputy leader has just 
said to us that the note he has says that they are to be 
given out only when approved by Parliament. Then I 
understood him to say that they had already been given 
out. 

Senator Langlois: There is yet a further note on my desk 
from the same source to the effect that personnel have 
worked eight out of ten days in 1975-76. The note reads as 
follows “Your cheques and those for the other place were 
on a different cycle, March 29, March 30 and March 31,” 
which is what I said a little while ago. Is the honourable 
senator suggesting that this information which I have 
received from an official of the Treasury Board is 
incorrect? 


@ (1630) 


Senator Grosart: No, but I am suggesting that the notes 
which the deputy leader has do not answer my question. 
All they say is that there is a certain cycling of the time at 
which these cheques are sent out. I am asking: Is it legal to 
spend the money we are asked to approve today before it is 
approved? That is all I am asking, a simple question. I do 
not care how much cycling there is, or how many cheques 
are sent out in advance. Is it legal for the government to 
spend $1 before it is authorized by Parliament? Perhaps it 
is. 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, we could argue 
all day. 


Senator Grosart: No; I am just asking that question. 

Senator Langlois: I have answered that question, I 
believe, three times, and if you do not agree with me, say 
so. 


Senator Grosart: Is the deputy leader saying that it is 
legal? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, it is. 


Senator Perrault: The Province of Ontario does the 
same thing. Your government does the same thing. 


Senator Grosart: That does not make it legal. 
Senator Perrault: It certainly does not. 
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Senator Langlois: I would like to comment briefly on 
one further matter, and that is the suggestion made today 
and also last night by the Leader of the Opposition that 
this bill should be referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance. 


Senator Flynn: You have dealt with that. 


Senator Langlois: As I mentioned, we have debated this 
matter during many previous sessions and I do not think 
that any further discussion today will bring us closer one 
to another, because the more we discuss it the farther apart 
we appear to be. I know the honourable senator does not 
like to hear about the practice of this house, but in my 
opinion the practice is a very important matter in parlia- 
mentary institutions. It has never been the practice to 
refer such a bill to committee, because the estimates upon 
which the bill is based are already before the committee 
and there would be repetition of the debate and discussion. 
There is also another opportunity, when appropriation bills 
based on the same estimates come before the house, for 
debate by honourable senators. All that can be said is that 
they will come after the money for the most part has been 
spent. However, this is a situation that we are used to in 
parliamentary institutions. Because of the delay involved 
in the parliamentary process, final approval is very often 
given to estimates after the moneys have been spent. This 
is not the only parliament in which such a situation exists. 
Similar complaints are raised in other parliaments, and it 
is one of the consequences of the process in this institution. 
There is opportunity, however, to become acquainted with, 
and to discuss and examine closely, the expenditures of the 
government. This can be done on many occasions during 
the course of a session. 

As I remarked earlier, and I repeat, the passing of this 
bill does not release any item in the main estimates on 
which it is based. This guarantees the freedom of any 
member of this house to rise at any time during the session 
to draw the attention of the Senate to any particular item 
or group of items, as he wishes. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the deputy leader what he 
means when he says that the passing of this bill does not 
“release” any of this money? If it does not do that, what is 
its purpose? Surely its whole purpose is to release the 
money so that it can be spent. 


Senator Langlois: Partial authorization of an expendi- 
ture does not release the vote item. 


Senator Grosart: Unbelievable! 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, other ques- 
tions I had planned to raise have now been answered. 
Under the new suggested procedure, between now and 
some time in June we may have a bill that grants full 
supply. Prior to that time, if the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on National Finance reports on an interim basis on the 
main estimates which have been referred to it, we would 
be able to proceed as suggested by the deputy leader in 
speaking to Bill C-91 yesterday. However, while he has 
explained that basically we are passing three months’ 
supply, he did indicate where we are passing more than 
three months’ supply. My attention is drawn to the fact 
that in schedule F to the bill supply is being requested to 
the end of April, and in schedule E supply for two-twelfths 
of the total is requested, which would go to the end of May. 


With respect to those items, is there any reason to believe 
that we will not require in May or June a continuation of 
the second item on page 12, the payment to the refiners of 
the subsidy to keep oil prices lower east of the Ottawa 
Valley line? I see that in item 1, for the administration of 
the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, only 
one-twelfth is requested, but in the same item it is stated 
that the department can spend revenue received during the 
year. Why do we not now need appropriations for these 
various items contained in schedule E and schedule F for 
the full three months? 


Senator Langlois: In reply to this question I would like 
to repeat part of what I said last night in connection with 
the items covered by Bill C-91. I said: 


This bill, in the amount of $4,970,732,370.57, is the first 
interim supply bill for the 1976-77 fiscal year, and will 
release a general proportion of three-twelfths of the 
items to be voted in these estimates as well as addi- 
tional proportions for 35 votes. 
I provided a listing of those votes which require additional 
proportions, and will dispense with the remainder of this. 
As I explained, of some of these votes the larger propor- 
tions are released because greater expenditures are called 
for early in the calendar year and they are thus spread 
over— 


Senator Flynn: That is not the point. Senator Benidick- 
son asked about the items for which you are requesting 
less than three months’ supply. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, this is a general proportion. It 
could be less for some items. 


Senator Flynn: If you do not have the answer, why do 
you not say so? 


Senator Langlois: But this is a general proportion. That 
is why I am repeating the wording of the statement I made 
last night. It is a general proportion of the items. 


Senator Flynn: Then you do not know. 


Senator Langlois: The amounts are there. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave, and notwithstanding rule 
45(1)(b), I move third reading of the bill now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Flynn: I suppose it would be useless to refuse 
leave, since the deputy leader does not wish to move that 
the bill be referred to committee. Of course, even if we on 
this side refused leave, we would be roundly defeated. 
However, in my opinion, the debate this afternoon has 
shown that the referral of this bill to committee would 
have been useful, particularly since we could have been 
given answers to such questions as that asked by Senator 
Benidickson. In many instances the deputy leader did not 
have the answers, but then he should not be expected to 
know all the answers. 
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I do not object to papers flying from the gallery, or an 
opinion from the Justice Department being tabled, such as 
the one tabled a while ago. It reminds me of a recent 
occasion when the Leader of the Government refused to 
table such an opinion. Apparently if it is useful to the 
government to table them, they table them; but if it is not, 
they do not. 

In view of the circumstances, we will give leave, on 
condition that if we decide to raise a few more questions 
on third reading, to which questions the Deputy Leader of 
the Government does not have the answers, he will not 
subject us to too lengthy a reply. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OTTAWA 


30th March, 1976 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Jean Beetz, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber today, the 30th of 
March, at 9.45 p.m., for the purpose of giving Royal 
Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére, 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
Senator Flynn: On a question of privilege, had we 
known that royal assent was not to take place until 
tonight, we could have moved that the bills be referred to 


Committee of the Whole in order that we might question 
the officials here. 


Senator Perrault: I move the adjournment of the Senate 
until 8 o’clock this evening. 


Senator Flynn: Will the only item tonight be the speech 
of the Leader of the Government on Bill C-58? 


Senator Langlois: And probably that of the Leader of 
the Opposition too. 


(Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Perrault: That is a strong possibility. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 25, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Davey for second reading 
of Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, we 
have under discussion in this debate the principle of Bill 
C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. If passed, this measure 
would disallow the deduction, as a business expense, of 
funds expended for advertising in all non-Canadian peri- 
odicals and on all non-Canadian radio and television sta- 
tions. Should this bill receive second reading in the Senate, 
it may well be that honourable senators will agree to have 
it referred to the appropriate standing committee of the 
Senate, before which many witnesses will appear to set out 
their views with respect to what is, unquestionably, an 
important piece of proposed legislation. I understand that 
a number of organizations and individuals have already 
requested an opportunity to appear before the Senate com- 
mittee for purposes of putting forward their views on this 
measure. This is their right and I am sure that their 
submissions will be reviewed carefully and constructively. 
But for the present we are concerned only with the princi- 
ple of Bill C-58—a bill which, admittedly, has been some- 
what controversial. Certainly, it has proven to be a much 
discussed measure in the other place. 


What about the principle? On January 23, 1975, without 
dissent, spokesmen for all political parties in the other 
place expressed their warm endorsation of the principle of 
Bill C-58. It was the unanimous view that action was 
required by the Government of Canada with respect to 
Canadian tax deductions for advertising directed to 
Canadians placed in non-Canadian publications and 
broadcast outlets. So we know the principle is endorsed by 
the leadership of all parties in the other place. 


Senator Flynn: There is a difference between purpose 
and principle. 


Senator Perrault: The principle was endorsed by the 
party leadership in the other place. There is some disagree- 
ment concerning the most appropriate method to imple- 
ment that principle. For several years now, a consensus has 
been developing that the benefits from the tax deduction 
provisions of the Income Tax Act in respect of advertising 
in periodicals, as well as radio and television advertising, 
directed to the Canadian consumer, ought to accrue to the 
benefit of Canadian periodicals and broadcasting outlets, 
and to none other. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Oh, dear me! 


Senator Perrault: In other words, the belief has been 
held generally by Canadians that if we are going to speak 
to the Canadian consumer via radio and television, then 
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we should provide positive encouragement to have those 
messages presented via Canadian taxpayers’ information 
media. I believe there has been at least some misunder- 
standing as to what Bill C-58 would mean to the free flow 
of information in Canada. 


Senator Grosart: It would mean censorship. 


Senator Perrault: It is not censorship, and I am rather 
surprised that one who has been associated with the media 
field should make an allegation of this kind. Perhaps at 
some point the honourable senator will stand up and pro- 
claim the reasons for his opposition to the assistance of the 
communication media in Canada. 


Some have suggested, quite inaccurately, that passage of 
Bill C-58 will see the press in fetters, that freedom will be 
in fetters, that if Bill C-58 becomes law, somehow there 
will be a diminution in the total range of human freedoms 
in Canada. I reject the notion. 


Well, what are we talking about with respect to Time? 
Senator Flynn: That is a good question. 


Senator Perrault: It is a good question, senator, and I 
would invite you to speak on it. We should know your 
party’s position on it, because it is a question on which 
many in your party have been squarely on the fence for 
quite some time. I suggest to the honourable senator that 
he go back to the O’Leary report, which sets out some of 
the reasons which have inspired legislation of this type for 
Canada. Senator O’Leary is a distinguished colleague— 
unfortunately, he is ill at the present time—who has made 
as great a contribution to the dialogue on this issue as any 
other person, and he should be commended by all of us. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps not to the solution you are 
proposing. 


Senator Perrault: What about diminution of freedom? 
What freedom does Bill C-58 diminish? The Canadian 
advertiser who wishes to direct his message to an Ameri- 
can audience or to an international audience—for instance, 
a travel organization in Canada attempting to sell tours or 
vacations in the United States—will continue to have ad- 
vertising in Time magazine fully deductible as an expense 
of business. That is not a restriction on freedom. Indeed, 
Time magazine has stated that it is even going to continue 
to accept Canadian advertising directed to Canadians, but 
is going to reduce the advertising rates. They will still 
make money. Canadian advertisers who wish to advertise 
to Canadians without realizing the tax deduction benefits 
available under the present legislation may continue to do 
so. Indeed, I have a copy of Time magazine for this week. 
In it there is a full-page advertisement for Gilbey’s Gin, a 
well-known Canadian product. Then we see another full- 
page advertisement which reads: 


Benson and Hedges 100’s Longer. 
Smoother. Milder. 


Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to 
health increases with amount smoked. 
I am sure that is true. But somehow these great Canadian 
corporations still believe that Time is a useful advertising 
“buy”, despite the fact that they are not getting a tax 
deduction. 


Senator Beaubien: They are not Canadian corporations. 


Senator Perrault: These are. Let us go through the 
magazine. There is an advertisement of the Travel Indus- 
try Association of Canada. There are several Canadian 
advertisements. We read another advertisement headed: 
“The proud smoke: Product of a proud land”. 


Senator Flynn: What are you trying to prove? 


Senator Perrault: 


—Over 100 years of tobacco heritage. Health and Wel- 
fare Canada advises danger to health increases with 
amount smoked. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask— 


Senator Perrault: Just jot down your questions, honour- 
able senator, and I will attempt to answer them later. A 
great many inaccuracies have been uttered during this 
debate and I shall endeavour to correct the record. 


Senator Flynn: You want to substitute other 


inaccuracies. 


Senator Perrault: The cost of Time advertising directed 
to Americans, to Australians, to people overseas, will still 
be fully deductible as a business expense for Canadian 
companies. 


Senator Flynn: How do you know these advertisers did 
not pay in advance? 


Senator Perrault: Similarly, those companies which 
choose to employ border broadcast outlets to attract 
Americans to purchase Canadian products and services 
may still continue to deduct the cost as a legitimate busi- 
ness expense. 

What will the bill not permit? The bill will not permit 
companies to deduct the cost of advertising in United 
States-owned magazines and television outlets when the 
advertising is directed to Canadians. This was a provision 
that was established several years ago, but Time magazine 
was given a special exemption. This bill says, “Special 
privilege to none,” “Favouritism to none,” “Equality for 
all.” Yes, equality for the first time in Canada to Time, to 
Newsweek, to Argosy, to McCall’s and Better Homes and 
Gardens and all the rest—equality; the end of special 
privileges. 

Senator Flynn: Do you realize you are speaking to 
adults? 


Senator Perrault: It is interesting that for so long we 
have heard from the Opposition about the need for fair- 
ness, for more equality. 

Senator Smith (Colchester): Just the Opposition? 

Senator Perrault: Now we have the big foreign-based 
magazines competing in the same Canadian league under 
similar conditions—no special privileges. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Why won’t you get in it? 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
permit a question? 

Senator Perrault: Senator, would you jot your question 
down? I shall endeavour to reply to it as effectively as 
possible should you ask it later on. 

@ (2010) 

Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator permit a 

question? 
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Senator Perrault: I do not want my train of thought to 
be derailed at this particular junction. 


Senator Grosart: We are hoping on this side that it 
might be derailed a bit. 


Senator Perrault: This bill will not permit companies to 
deduct the cost of advertising in any American-owned 
magazine and television outlet, when that advertising is 
directed to Canadians. 


Senator Flynn: Terrible! 
Senator Perrault: Is this proposal unreasonable? 
Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes. 


Senator Perrault: Does it strike at the heart of freedom, 
as has been suggested? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It strikes at freedom of 
advertising. 


Senator Perrault: Will it be the end of freedom in 
Canada, as some have suggested? Some of our friends, 
lobbying energetically here in Canada—as is their right— 
on this issue, say that Bill C-58 is the end of freedom. And 
what about United States-Canada relations? Does Bill C-58 
endanger our relations with the United States, as Senator 
Beaubien stated the other day in his usual eloquent fash- 
ion? Honourable senators will have their own views about 
these and other questions—and almost certainly these and 
many other important questions will and should be raised 
during the committee consideration of Bill C-58. But, hon- 
ourable senators, I have yet to be apprised of one country 
in the world occupying a geographical position similar to 
Canada’s position vis-a-vis the United States, a small coun- 
try— 

Senator Flynn: Small! 


Senator Perrault: —adjacent to a huge country, relative- 
ly speaking, which permits the deduction of advertising 
costs in foreign magazines when that advertising is direct- 
ed exclusively to its domestic market at such a large 
proportionate cost in lost revenues to its domestic media. 
Not one of the opponents of the bill has yet to suggest any 
instance in the world where this is true. 


Senator Flynn: Tell me where it is not true. 


Senator Perrault: I can tell you this, honourable sena- 
tors, and especially my good friend the Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, a member of the great historic Conserva- 
tive Party, that one of the last acts of the last Conservative 
government in Britain was to make it an actionable 
offence for any British company to purchase advertising 
on a foreign station that broadcast those advertising mes- 
sages back to consumers in Great Britain. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Oh, yes, but that was with 
respect to the pirate stations in the North Sea. 


Senator Perrault: I suggest to honourable senators that 


the Mother Country has a great affection for freedom and 
for the rights and privileges of the ordinary people. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, Oh! 


Senator Perrault: So the great historic Conservative 
Party in Great Britain made it an actionable offence for 
British advertisers to buy time on foreign stations if the 
messages from those stations were directed to British con- 


[Senator Grosart.] 


sumers. The law still stands. I would be interested to know 
the honourable senator’s comments on that intriguing 
situation. 


Senator Grosart: Would you like them now or later? 
Senator Perrault: Later. The fact is that most— 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator like the 
comments now? 


Senator Perrault: Plus tard, s’il vous plait. Later, please. 
The fact is that most countries in the world today— 


Senator Flynn: That is not true— 


Senator Perrault: —are acutely conscious of the need to 
be concerned about the welfare of their domestic com- 
munications industry—without exception. 


Senator Flynn: That is a generality. 


Senator Perrault: No contrary evidence has been pro- 
duced anywhere in the debate in either chamber. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It is there, if you can see it. 


Senator Perrault: There is no evidence of other coun- 
tries which accord special status of the kind we have 
accorded to Time magazine in this country for so many 
years. There is not one example. There is not one example 
from any stage of debate in the other place of any special 
status elsewhere of the kind we have accorded to Time 
magazine in this country— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): We will put it into Braille 
for you. 


Senator Perrault: —let alone the special status which, 
uniquely, among all the 135 or so countries comprising the 
United Nations, we have accorded to the border broadcast- 
ers in this country. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
like a question on that now or later? 


Senator Perrault: Later, please. 


Now, what does Bill C-58 endeavour to do? It seeks to 
normalize a situation which has been highly and uniquely 
abnormal for many years. It is a situation which has seen 
the continuance of an arrangement whereby two very 
large, foreign-owned periodicals— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Only one. 


Senator Perrault: —one with a weekly circulation of 1.4 
million, together drew off $20 million of the $39 million of 
advertising revenue earned in 1974 by all of the 13 largest 
consumer magazines in Canada. While the situation in 
respect of Reader’s Digest has been resolved, and that publi- 
cation will now meet the guidelines— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): By bending the rules. 


Senator Perrault: —it has now been able to meet the 
standards which Bill C-58 hopes to establish. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): To meet the different 
standards. 


Senator Perrault: But what has Time done? Some of our 
friends in opposition are terrified by the facts. What has 
Time done? 
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Senator Flynn: You are terrified by your own mem- 
bers—those who oppose the bill. 


Senator Perrault: Time has withdrawn its Canadian 
edition. 


Hon. Senators: Oh, oh. 
Hon. Senators: Order! 


Senator Perrault: Many Canadians regret the fact that 
Time no longer has four pages of Canadian news. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Six. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator must be an 
avid reader. 


Senator Buckwold: He reads slowly. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have read Time 
magazine for years, and I miss those four pages. 


Senator Flynn: Six pages. 


Senator Perrault: But I was at the newsstand at the 
airport at the beginning of the week and there were stacks 
of copies of Time magazine all over the place, the only 
difference being that it now sells for a dollar a copy. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): thanks to this 
legislation. 


Sure, 


Senator Perrault: It is freely available. 
Senator Flynn: Freely? 


Senator Perrault: It is available without restriction. But 
now, without question, it is the U.S.-owned and basically 
U.S.-edited, and unadornedly the U.S.-directed, publication 
it has always been. It now enjoys, for the first time in 
years, equal status with Newsweek, McCall’s, Harper’s, 
Better Homes and Gardens and the Atlantic Monthly, along 
with the flood,—the virtual inundation—of American and 
other foreign-owned publications which occupy any hotel 
newsstand or news kiosk in Ottawa or any other city in 
this country. 


Senator Flynn: That proves you are achieving nothing. 


Senator Perrault: The existence of so many American 
and foreign publications on our newsstands gives the lie to 
the idea that Bill C-58 constitutes censorship. Indeed, hon- 
ourable senators, our national policy towards the importa- 
tion of foreign magazines and publications is without ques- 
tion the freest in the world. No wonder, honourable 
senators, that a few weeks ago, Freedom House in the 
United States once again proclaimed and rated Canada as 
the freest country in the world. Undoubtedly, one of the 
reasons inspiring the award is our open attitude toward 
the free circulation of magazines and other information. 
Yet the Deputy Leader of the Opposition says that Bill 
C-58 means censorship. He cannot be serious. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): He is a serious man. 


Senator Perrault: There is no valid case for anger 
against this nation, which permits the free and unfettered 
entry of millions of periodicals a year, and thereby permits 
enormous revenues to accrue to our neighbours in the U.S. 
and other countries. What other country does this in such a 
generous way? Again, if there are other countries with a 
freer attitude towards the circulation of magazines from 
all over the world, let that country be named. It has not 


been named so far in this dialogue and debate on Parlia- 
ment Hill. 


Senator Grosart: Name one that has not. 


Senator Perrault: A number of impassioned speeches 
have been made in defence of Time, now that this bill seeks 
to give it equal status with its counterparts. I suggest to 
you, honourable senators, that Time really needs no sympa- 
thy. Its publishing empire will continue to make handsome 
profits, as it has in the past and, if I may say so, I believe 
that some of the sympathy that has been generated may be 
misdirected. May I suggest, when speaking of Time— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It is fleeting. 


Senator Perrault: —that I marvel, and all of us in the 
Senate should marvel, that it has learned so abysmally 
little about the Canadian system of government, after its 
long years of landed immigrant status. 


I would like to quote from an essay in Time of March 8 
last, written by Stephen LaRue, President of Time. In 
writing about the demise of Time’s Canadian edition he 
said, in part: 

Its editorial staff... regularly prepared and pub- 
lished Canadian cover stories. The last: a report on the 
election of the Conservative Party’s new leader, Joe 
Clark. Time Canada was warmly received by readers. 


I am sure it was by some of them. He goes on: 


Time Canada was left with no choice but to cease 
publication when the House of Commons in Ottawa 
approved a government bill last week. 


I know that I echo the view of most senators when I say 
that Mr. LaRue, this citizen of the United States, head of 
Time Canada, obviously has not learned much about the 
parliamentary process in Canada since he came here to 
take over the Time operation in Canada. 


@ (2020) 
Senator Grosart: He must have been here this afternoon. 


Senator Perrault: And then, in what can only be 
described as an act of corporate petulance, shortly thereaf- 
ter Time’s subscription rate for Canadians went from $18 to 
$30 a year. I have here the subscription form where it says, 
“Please send 26 weeks of Time and bill me later for S15 
Then it has another box where it says, “I prefer 52 weeks 
for $30. Rate good just in Canada.” 


What is good about the rate? The rate in the United 
States is $18 a year, although they are talking about put- 
ting it up to $22. Newsweek magazine, which has circulated 
these many, many years in our country without any special 
status, gives its subscription rates to Canadians on page 4. 
Again, I have a copy of this magazine and it says, “News- 
week is published weekly, $19.50 a year...“ Compare this 
with Time’s rate “good just in Canada” of $30—over 36 per 
cent higher than the highest proposed U.S. rate, and 54 per 
cent higher than Newsweek’s. So, in other words, Mr. 
LaRue has told Canadians, “It is through Parliament now; 
we are finished; we are going to pull out because the House 
of Commons has approved it.” He was not at all concerned 
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about the Senate or the royal proclamation or any other 
aspect of the parliamentary process. He boosted the 
Canadian subscription rate up to $30 a year, $1 a copy, 
while Newsweek meanwhile circulates at $19.50 a year. 
These actions were taken before the bill had even arrived 
in this chamber and before the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, one of the most effective 
committees in this country, had been accorded an opportu- 
nity to consider the situation of that publication. They 
fired all their employees, sent them packing, saying “Go 
find another job; Bill C-58 is through Parliament.” No, Mr. 
LaRue has not learned very much about the political pro- 
cess in Canada. 

Many senators have had long, distinguished careers in 
business, and they know some of the problems associated 
with making enterprises productive in our country. This is 
one of the aspects of the communications industry problem 
which confronts us all, regardless of our political beliefs or 
whether we choose to laugh at the bill or whether we take 
it seriously, Mr. Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: I am not laughing at the bill. You should 
know that I am laughing at you. 


Senator Perrault: Would you squirm sitting down, sena- 
tor? That would be helpful. 

They know the competitive cost problems of Canada’s 
shorter production lines; they know the allied problems 
associated with productivity, and they know the economic 
challenges of a successful Canadian commercial operation. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Who are you talking 
about? 


Senator Perrault: I am talking about senators who have 
been associated with business enterprises. They know that 
in Canada we lack the production and per unit economies 
that are brought about through large-scale production. Let 
us take soap companies, for example. One executive told 
me a few months ago of some of the problems that we have 
in soap manufacturing. He said, “In the United States we 
can keep per unit costs low. We can build a soap factory 
and manufacture only Oxydol in one of the plants, and we 
have other plants which manufacture exclusively some 
other brands of detergent. But not so in Canada.” 


Senator Flynn: We have a soap opera here tonight. 


Senator Perrault: He said, “We have short runs here and 
it increases the per unit cost of that product.” This is very 
much the nature of the problem facing the publishing 
industry in this country. Where access to markets is lim- 
ited, the economics of a commercial operation are equally 
limited. Similarly, Canadian publishing is experiencing to 
some degree the same kind of “production run” problems 
which make it difficult for some of our Canadian compa- 
nies to compete internationally. We lack the economy of 
scale. The economy of scale for publishers is, of course, 
circulation. We do not have as many people who are poten- 
tial subscribers to a news magazine in our country as they 
have in the United States. This is pretty basic to the nature 
of the problem. Small production runs pose major prob- 
lems for Canadian manufacturers. Tariffs often help to 
overcome them, but in the realm of ideas and communica- 
tions, ultimately, small circulation constitutes a genuine 
disaster if there is massive competition from abroad. In the 
critical area of communicating ideas, our communications 

[Senator Perrault.] 


media, our publishers, our television industry, our record- 
ing industry, cannot be allowed to gurgle down the drain 
to annihilation because of what can only be described in 
the present situation as cultural dumping in this country. 
This view does not mean one is anti-American, or 
unfriendly to any country; it is an economic fact of life. 
Time magazine—it has been said many times before, but it 
bears repeating—has had all its production costs covered 
by its millions of United States circulation. It has enjoyed 
a preferential advertising position. Time’s printing plates 
are flown up from Chicago or New York, put on Canadian 
offset machines and rolled off in Canada. Almost all of the 
typesetting of Time magazine is done in the United States. 
We do not even have an adequate number of jobs for 
Canadian typesetters. What does this do to the competitive 
position of those who wish to establish a native, viable 
news magazine in this country? Faced with the fact that 
the per unit cost of every Time magazine is infinitely less 
than anything he can produce, the Canadian publisher 
must produce a news magazine of exceptional excellence 
which will attract Canadians to the magazine stands, and 
perhaps—as Bill C-58 suggests—he should be given a fair 
economic opportunity to compete. 


Senator Grosart: Which applies to thousands of 
products. 


Senator Perrault: You know, honourable senators, no 
concerned and self-respecting country, as I have said, 
would permit its communications industry to expire 
because of unfair competition and gurgle down the rain— 
gurgle down the drain. 


Senator Grosart: They wrote that twice for you. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, I want you to 
know that I wrote this myself. I do not rely on writers, as 
do some of my friends opposite may do. 


Senator Flynn: Well, you should; you should. 
Senator Asselin: Will you swear to that? 


Senator Perrault: Let us talk about Mexico, for exam- 
ple— 


Senator Grosart: Do you mean that you wrote that 
“gurgle down the drain” yourself? 


Senator Perrault: Senator, don’t be so terrified of the 
facts. You will have your opportunity to reply. You know, 
a short while ago the President of Mexico spoke about his 
relations with the United States, the neighbour which 
abuts the Mexican border on the north. This is what he 
said— 

Senator Smith (Colchester): So did the President of 
Cuba. 


Senator Perrault: He said their relations with the 
United States are very good, and continued: 


But in daily economic relations—the problems of 
prices, imports and exports, possible investment, the 
conditions of acquiring technology—we in Latin 
America, and particularly Mexico, are confronted with 
a dilemma. We either open up to the economic invest- 
ments, life-style and psychological attitudes, all for the 
economic development of the U.S—in which case we 
are favoring a process of colonization—or we try to 
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exploit our natural resources and seek alliances in our 
own self-interest. 


Then he announced that they intended to cancel 20 Ameri- 
can television programs from the Mexican national televi- 
sion network, because they felt their themes were inimical 
to the best cultural interests of Mexico. Some they can- 
celled because of alleged violent themes, because they 
portrayed certain aspects of society that Mexicans did not 
want to see emulated in their country. Just as in Mexico, I 
suggest, honourable senators, that every nation has to be 
concerned about its culture, its arts, the advancement of its 
writers and its communications industry. 


Senator Flynn: About the United States, you mean. 


Senator Perrault: This does not mean to say that 
because of its attitudes and actions Mexico is any less a 
good neighbour of the United States. Indeed, relations are 
extremely good between Mexico and the United States. 


With respect to television, we in Canada have acted 
quite differently. We do not impose specific bans on 
American television programs, although the Conservative 
Government of Ontario has a commission under way, 
headed by a former minister of the Crown, to decide 
whether some allegedly violent United States programs 
and others should be removed from television stations in 
Ontario. We in this government have not taken such 
action. 


Senator Grosart: It is too bad that you haven’t. 


Senator Perrault: The government suggests that it is not 
narrow chauvinism to insist that our communications 
media reflect Canada and Canadian values and that we act 
to assist Canadians to achieve their potential as writers, 
producers, performers and artists, despite the overwhelm- 
ingly large cultural neighbour to the south of us. This 
policy of denying, at the very least, special status to U.S. 
publishers and broadcasters in no way diminishes our 
feeling of brotherhood and friendship with the United 
States. 

As I have said, Time, because of its vast market, its 
millions of copies per week in all editions, is in an abso- 
lutely unassailable position to achieve the economy of 
scale denied to any Canadian publisher. In other industrial 
sectors we establish tariffs or quotas to protect certain 
Canadian industries against what we construe to be dump- 
ing or unfair competition. Honourable senators are aware 
of that. Indeed, the Deputy Leader of the Opposition’s 
party has been one of the great historical proponents of 
developing a protectionist policy for Canadian industry. 


@ (2030) 


Senator Flynn: Smoke screen! 


Senator Perrault: The per unit cost of producing Time is 
negligible in relation to similar efforts in Canada, no 
matter how earnest or efficient the effort. That is why 
Time has made so much money in Canada. I understand 
that it has been the most profitable section of the Time 
operation based on investment of capital. Almost all of its 
production cost is covered by the U.S. editions, as I have 
said. Canada has been the high profit overrun, the icing on 
the production cake, the “Northern bonus” for Time maga- 
zine. That is not to say it is not a good magazine, an 


interesting magazine, but it happens to make a lot of 
money out of Canadians because of our magazine policy. 


Bill C-58 suggests that at least Time should enjoy no 
privileged position, no special status. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Time has responded by cutting its 
advertising rates. It has said it has now decided that it can 
stay in business even by cutting the rates. Presumably the 
new rates will attract some Canadian advertisers, who will 
wish to continue to speak to Canadian consumers through 
the pages of Time. But be assured that Time will continue 
to make money—that is what they are in business for, and 
that is why everyone goes into business—which is more 
than most Canadian periodicals will be able to say at the 
end of this year. Despite this legislation, Time will still be 
in a substantially better profit position, I suspect, than 
most of our domestic magazines. 


Some have suggested that the end of Time’s so-called 
Canadian edition will not help publishing in Canada. I 
think it will. Another Canadian news magazine is in the 
formation stage. Maclean’s is in existence now. Those two 
publications may or may not be successful, but those are 
the risks of private enterprise. I hope they are successful. 
Whether they say nice things about the government or not, 
I hope they are successful. I think it is good for this 
country. And all of us should welcome a viable news 
magazine in Canada’s other official language. It is just as 
important to Canadians who speak French. 


Senator Flynn: I wouldn’t say that. 


Senator Perrault: The readers will ultimately decide. 
The Deputy Leader of the Opposition, who has been in the 
communications industry, knows that the reader, the con- 
sumer, always decides whether or not he likes an adver- 
tisement, is going to buy a magazine, or watch a television 
program. If those magazines are successful—and I think 
most of us want them to be successful—they will give us 
for the first time an indigenous news magazine industry, a 
privilege enjoyed by every other mature country. Look at 
Germany, France and Britain. They all have their indige- 
nous news magazines. How long would Britishers tolerate, 
for example, special tax status for a British edition of Time 
magazine with four pages devoted to coverage of the Brit- 
ish scene? Do you think special tax status would be permit- 
ted, my honourable friend, in Paris for a French edition of 
Time, plated in New York, typeset there, with four pages 
covering French news? Of course not. 


Senator Flynn: They would have to translate it. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator should shuck 
off his inferiority complex and decide that Canada may 
now be able to move out into its own news magazine 
industry. If these magazines are not successful—they may 
not be successful, and some Canadian investors may lose a 
great deal of money in the process—then our free market 
economy will inevitably see the redirection of millions of 
dollars of advertising money going to the support of other 
media. 

As the honourable senator is aware, with his extensive 
background, those dollars may go to TV, radio, billboards, 
direct mail, even painted barrage balloons and skywriting. 
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Someone may even want to sponsor the televised debates 
of the Senate—one never knows. 


Senator Flynn: Tonight’s sitting would be worth it. 


Senator Perrault: If he or she is not satisfied with 
Canadian news magazines, the consumer will say so and 
advertisers will simply turn to other advertising media. 
Whether those magazines succeed or fail, there will be a 
net benefit conferred on this nation by Bill C-58. Millions 
of advertising, promotional and production dollars will 
remain in this country. They will be spent in some fashion 
because Canadian industries in their enterprising way will 
still want to sell products to Canadians. After Bill C-58, 
freedom will be as unfettered as ever. 


Bill C-58 refers to broadcasting and televising. I should 
like to conclude my remarks with references to this field, 
which is very important. Some honourable senators have 
spoken eloquently on this subject. I have agreed with 
some, and disagreed with others. When the bill goes to 
committee, we will be able to share our thoughts on the 
matter more fully. 


Senator Flynn: Did you agree with those who oppose 
this bill? 

Senator Perrault: These references to broadcasting have 
commercial and viewer implications across Canada. It may 
be that our negotiations with our friends to the south 
should be resumed for the purpose of discussing the ulti- 
mate aspects of television and radio broadcasting, cablevi- 
sion, and the question relating to the ownership and 
rebroadcasting of program material. I do not resist that 
idea at all. I think it is very important that we continue 
discussions and negotiations in those areas. 


Senator Flynn: Resist passage of this bill, then. 


Senator Perrault: Let us attempt to keep the broadcast- 
ing section of this bill in perspective. Basically, the bill 
states that Canadian advertisers who wish to speak to the 
Canadian consumer through U.S. broadcast outlets may do 
so on any U.S. station they wish, but they may not deduct 
the cost of that advertising as a business expense. That is 
all the bill says. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: If a Canadian business wants to 
advertise to Canadians on a U.S. channel whose signal is 
being beamed back to Canada, that expenditure will not be 
considered a tax-deductible expense. Honourable senators 
are going to be called upon to determine whether Bill C-58 
restricts the freedom of these U.S. stations, or the rights of 
Canadian businesses. We do know certain facts. Let me 
cite the case of channel 12 in Bellingham, Washington, a 
situation with which I have been very familiar over the 
past 25 years. 


Senator Flynn: So has Senator van Roggen. 


Senator Perrault: In 1953, an enterprising, resourceful 
American citizen, and a former friend of mine, no longer 
living, Mr. Rogan Jones, in the free enterprise tradition, 
saw in the greater Vancouver market a tremendous poten- 
tial for television. He also noted that the Canadian de- 
velopment of the industry lagged considerably behind that 
of the United States. Mr. Jones had a successful radio 
station in Bellingham, Washington, a small community, “as 


[Senator Perrault.] 


the crow flies,” about 25 miles from Vancouver. He made a 
great deal of money with that radio station because he was 
an efficent operator. He applied to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Washington for a television licence 
to serve the hardworking citizens of northwest Washing- 
ton, saying that he wanted to bring news, entertainment 
and community service programming into their lives. The 
FCC, of course, said that any man who wanted to go into 
an area with only 25,000 people, such a sparse population, 
deserved to get a licence to serve northwest Washington. 
Mr. Jones was given his licence to serve that community, 
which was, essentially, at that time a semi-rural commu- 
nity. But Mr. Jones had bigger fish to fry. Remember, Mr. 
Jones was only a few miles from Vancouver. 


Senator Grosart: And the FCC knew nothing about it! 
Who are you kidding? 


Senator Perrault: He saw that the economic potential 
for television time sales was enormous. He got his licence 
and immediately, apart from a few, sparse community 
programs, almost all the programming was directed across 
the border to that rich motherlode in Vancouver. 


In 1953, business was so good that Mr. Jones decided to 
get himself the highest powered transmitter that money 
could buy, which he erected on an island on the 49th 
parallel between Vancouver and Victoria. He then began to 
sell almost all his commercial time to Canadian companies 
faced with the lack of an adequate number of Canadian 
television outlets. 


I do not fault Mr. Jones. He was an enterprising busi- 
nessman who saw an opportunity. He was an ethical opera- 
tor. He simply decided that the real key to his economic 
success was to broadcast to Canadians, and not to those 
25,000 or 30,000 Americans who lived in his FCC-author- 
ized area of Bellingham, Washington. 

In 1955, within two years, the brand new, high-powered 
transmitter was in operation. He had partial CBS network 
affiliation and was beginning to make big money. 
Although the situation has changed to only a small degree 
in recent years, in those early days of KVOS, Mr. Jones 
would go to the broadcasting film people in New York and 
say, “You are not going to charge me very much for this 
film to broadcast to those few folk in northwest Washing- 
ton, are you?” And they would say, “Of course not. That is 
your service area. You are licensed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to serve that area, so in view of 
your limited audience you are entitled to lower rates on 
the film that we rent to you.” 


Well, you know, it was very profitable for Mr. Jones— 
very profitable. 


Senator Flynn: Shame! 


Senator Perrault: Today, on the basis of the present 
operation of KVOS, 35 to 40 hours of network program- 
ming each week comes in from the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in New York at very low cost, because it is direct- 
ed, technically, by CBS to the residents of northwest 
Washington. A far smaller number of programs are pur- 
chased from Canadian-based program suppliers, some of 
these program tapes being rented on the basis of audience 
“circulation” in the Vancouver market. The goal of making 
money has been realized. The real goal of this U.S.-licensed 
station has been the market of southern British Columbia. 
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Senator Flynn: That is awful. 


Senator Perrault: Shortly after the establishment of its 
powerful new transmitter, KVOS opened a Vancouver 
sales office. In 1955 it established KVOS-TV (BC) Ltd., 
which has been in existence ever since, mining the rich 
commercial ore body of British Columbia advertising reve- 
nues. It has been producing some good programming. 
There is no question about that. They are good business 
people, having made a contribution to the British 
Columbia community. Some of their profits along the way 
have been invested in film production in Canada, with 
resultant jobs. But to all intents and purposes, KVOS-TV— 
and one can find its counterparts in other areas along the 
border—is a U.S. station licensed by the FCC to serve 
northwest Washington. It buys much of its programming 
on that basis. It is, in fact, an unlicensed Canadian station 
serving British Columbia, just as there are other FCC-lic- 
ensed stations, licensed to serve certain U.S. regions, 
buying their programming on that basis and beaming their 
signals to Canada. 

KVOS is a Canadian station without having to meet any 
of the Canadian content regulations, without serving in 
any meaningful way the Canadian interest in Canadian 
news and public affairs programming. With certain excep- 
tions, such as political advertising, KVOS does not adhere 
to the Canadian Broadcasting Act. It does not broadcast 
Canadian content programming of any kind. Instead, it 
telecasts wall-to-wall U.S. programming, and the ratings 
indicate that the people of British Columbia like many of 
these U.S. programs. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, shame! 


Senator Perrault: KVOS has been in the happy position 
of being able to purchase the most popular commercially 
successful programs, the highest rated programs, without 
having to telecast oboe recitals from some Canadian city, 
whether it be Vancouver or any other city, or without 
producing a Canadian farm broadcast, or without having 
to serve the Canadian need for public discussion of eco- 
nomic and political events in Canada. It is wall-to-wall 
U.S. programming, some of it acquired at highly preferen- 
tial rates. 


In reality, British Columbia provides the vast majority 
of the income of KVOS, accounting for something in the 
order of 90 per cent. One report put the gross income of 
KVOS for its last fiscal year at $9 million from the Van- 
couver market, and this without any significant Canadian 
content. Certainly, that figure is a minimum of $7 million. 


To get back to Mr. Jones, he retired a wealthy, happy 
man, after realizing a handsome capital gain before going 
on to his reward. He sold out to Wametco Enterprises Inc. 
of Miami, Florida. I understand that there was one Canadi- 
an company interested in buying part of the operation, but 
that Mr. Jones opted to sell to Wametco of Miami, which 
runs many of the entertainment enterprises in the south. 


In terms of profit on investment, KVOS-TV became, and 
is today, the star in the Wametco conglomerate “crown”. It 
is reputed to be the most profitable single entity in the 
Wametco empire, with by far the highest return on any 
investment in that empire, and the highest return on 
invested capital of any television station purporting to 
serve the Canadian television market. 


These are things that must be discussed in committee. 


Free of regulations governing Canadian broadcasters, 
Wametco of Miami, Florida, through KVOS-TV, this 100 
per cent American corporation realized last year $7 million 
from the Canadian market, and all of this with minimum 
staff, no Canadian news coverage, apart from a teletype 
machine—not a word about anything that happens here in 
Parliament, although the nightly CBS American news goes 
into thousands of homes in British Columbia. It is estimat- 
ed that the KVOS-TV net profit on investment was far 
ahead of anything in the Canadian industry anywhere in 
Canada last year. Will KVOS-TV be affected adversely 
should Bill C-58 pass in its present form? KVOS-TV came 
down to the other place the other day, and its spokesman 
said that they will slash their advertising rates 50 per cent. 
They will stay in business. They will make money. They 
will still realize a hefty profit. This testimony is available 
in the parliamentary record. 


@ (2040) 
Senator Flynn: What do you want to do? 


Senator Perrault: Significantly, while it claims to be a 
good corporate citizen of 20 years standing, even its 
Canadian sales entity, KVOS-TV BC Limited is wholly 
owned by KVOS Television Corporation, a Washington 
corporation, which in turn is wholly owned by Wametco 
Enterprises Inc. of Miami, a Florida corporation. In 23 
years of operation, no degree of Canadian ownership has 
been permitted even in the British Columbia entity. It is 
true that Canadians sell advertising and work in film 
production, but a United States citizen runs the Canadian 
sales operation and the profits go to the American corpora- 
tion. The Canadian sales office is under American direc- 
tion and control. While KVOS pays Canadian income tax 
on its Canadian advertising sales and its revenue from film 
production, only 50 per cent of its Canadian advertising 
revenue is taxable; the other 50 per cent goes directly out 
of the country tax-free to KVOS Television Corporation in 
the State of Washington—tax-free to Canadians. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): What do you mean by 
“tax-free’’? 


Senator Perrault: That no tax accrues to Canada from 
the portion sent back to the parent corporation. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): After it pays 50 per cent? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators must ask them- 
selves whether freedom is really being restricted when Bill 
C-58 asks that the special and privileged position of border 
broadcasters be ended; whether this Washington State 
entity, for example, which has grossed an estimated $80 
million in Canadian revenue from advertising sales in this 
country, deserves to continue in its privileged position. 


Senator Grosart: Let us throw out General Motors. We 
had better throw out General Motors. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator who said, 
“Let us throw out General Motors,” is one who has done 
much in the realm of ideas, and he knows that there is a 
profound difference between a commercial enterprise like 
General Motors and the realm of communications which 
has a great deal to do with Canada being a nation. There is 
an essential difference. 


Senator Flynn: It does not show in your speech, anyway. 
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Senator Grosart: I will reply later. 


Senator Perrault: Now a new UHF TV licence has been 
issued in the Vancouver market to a group of Canadian 
investors. It is at this stage a risky undertaking— 


Senator Flynn: Rubbish. 


Senator Perrault: —as there are many other stations 
competing in Vancouver for the viewers’ attention. Let me 
tell those who may not know that Canadian viewers have a 
choice of music on channel 2, television on channels 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, cable programming on channel 10, and further TV 
on channels 11 and 13. So there is competition. I wonder 
how many honourable senators would invest money in a 
television station under those circumstances. 


Senator Grosart: KVOS did. 


Senator Perrault: This company has done this. This 
organization is undertaking a risky enterprise. They are 
seeking the opportunity to place broadcasting messages 
before that fractionalized audience in southern British 
Columbia. How would any of us feel to have as major 
competition what is, in effect, a Canadian station not 
bound by Canadian content regulations, not bound by any 
pledge or commitment to provide extensive news and spe- 
cial events coverage, but committed solely to the extrac- 
tion of as many dollars as possible from the southern 
British Columbia market? This is a station faced with this 
task, not only competing’ with CBC and CTV and the 
American channels which come in from Seattle, but from 
an unlicensed Canadian broadcaster—because that is what 
KVOS is—directing its signal from across the border. 


How would our friends in any American city, whether it 
is Seattle or any other city, feel about a Canadian-owned 
transmitter on the outskirts of the city, an outlet not 
burdened by United States regulations but committed 
almost exclusively to the pursuit of the commercial dollar? 
Honourable senators, the situation would not be tolerated, 
as you well know. Even CKLW in Windsor, Ontario, where 
the converse is true, the owner of the station which sells 
time in the United States and broadcasts those commercial 
messages back to the Americans is in support of this 
legislation. 


Senator Flynn: Maybe Senator Laird can tell us about 
that. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): What does that mean? 


Senator Perrault: It simply means that one Canadian 
broadcaster who makes a great deal of money selling ad- 
vertising to Americans favours Bill C-58, and obviously is 
not concerned about the retaliation that some honourable 
senators say they fear. 


Senator Flynn: Retaliation from the United States? 


Senator Perrault: May I speak to the argument that 
somehow the passing of Bill C-58 will jeopardize our rela- 
tions with the United States? I want to tell you about a 
situation that exists in the West again, an area I know 
something about. Outside of Seattle there is a community 
known as Tacoma. Tacoma, Washington, has a cable televi- 
sion network, and in their eminent good sense they have 
allocated one of their channels to programming from a 
Canadian television network—CTV is carried by the 
American cablevision company. A current dispute exists in 

{Senator Flynn.] 


the Seattle area. All of the American television stations in 
Seattle are protesting the fact that a Canadian station is 
available in the Seattle network area, despite the fact that 
only 15 per cent of Seattle area homes are served by the 
cable system, as against 80 per cent in the Greater Vancou- 
ver area. The Seattle stations demand the deletion of 
Canadian television from their local cablevision network 
because they say it represents unfair competition. 

Do honourable senators agree that it is unfair competi- 
tion? Very possibly! But do you know what the affected 
Canadian CTV station has said? The Canadian CTV sta- 
tion has written in response to an FCC inquiry, saying, 
“By all means, we don’t believe in unfair competition. 
Would you please delete our station from your television 
cable system if you believe it is unfair, or delete any 
program that the cable system brings to you from Canada 
if you believe it constitutes unfair competition.” Yet here 
we have honourable senators telling us how dreadful it is 
that the Americans are going to believe that we are 
unfriendly if we pass Bill C-58. 


Senator Flynn: You are getting a little bit upset. 


Senator Perrault: Let me give you the facts again. An 
American cable system carries the CTV network. The 
television stations in the Seattle area have demanded dele- 
tion of CTV from their cable system, or the deletion of all 
Canadian programs which are broadcast by a Canadian 
station if they are released prior to U.S. release in the 
Seattle-Tacoma market. They cite unfair competition as 
their reason for the protest to the Federal Communications 
Commission of the United States, and they have written 
Canadian authorities to protest. And I think that they are 
right. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Is it surprising? 


Senator Perrault: They are right. That is why CTV, 
channel 8 in Vancouver, has stated that the station can be 
deleted, commercials deleted; indeed, anything necessary 
can be done to assure fair competition for Seattle broad- 
casters, who have paid for the right to televise certain 
programs in the Seattle market and are having their audi- 
ence fractionalized because the same program is coming in 
by cable from Canada. 


Senator Flynn: Who has paid for it? 


Senator Perrault: These Seattle broadcasters have paid 
for their regional rights for identical programs which may 
be released in the Vancouver market. Again, we should be 
concerned about relations with our friendly neighbour to 
the south. The U.S. channels have made a good point in 
this Tacoma case. 

Again, near the Mexican border another problem exists, 
but here it is a little different. There are a number of 
Mexican transmitters along the California border broad- 
casting powerful signals, some of them having 100,000 
watts of power. 

Senator Flynn: In Mexican? 

Senator Perrault: The Mexican stations sell commercial 
time in the Los Angeles market, and broadcast in English 
to the Los Angeles market. At the present time the televi- 
sion and radio stations of southern California have 
launched an appeal to the FCC to have those stations 
closed down because of unfair competition with U.S. 
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broadcasters. They ask that some action be taken to 
restrict the actions of Mexican stations in soliciting adver- 
tising in the California market, and in the United States 
generally, and broadcasting the advertising back to the 
U.S. Canadians can certainly appreciate the dilemma of the 
affected American broadcasters of southern California. 


@ (2050) 
Senator Smith (Colchester): Sure. 


Senator Perrault: You know, when we discuss the pros 
and cons of Canada’s broadcasting policies, and the desire 
of many Canadians to assure a strong competitive position 
for their broadcasting and television industry, do we really 
know of some of these actions taken by our neighbours to 
the south with respect to what they conceive to be unfair 
competition from their neighbours? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Who are you to speak for 
all Canadians, anyway? 


Senator Flynn: You say the FCC has been approached, 
but what has it decided? 


Senator Perrault: The case is under review now. 
Senator Flynn: But what have they decided? 


Senator Perrault: The case is under review at the 
present time, honourable senators. I am sure there will 
probably be a Satisfactory solution achieved as a result of 
the negotiations with the Mexican broadcasters. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That is what we are say- 
ing—negotiate. 


Senator Flynn: Why not do the same with United 
States? 


Senator Perrault: When Canadian stations suggest that 
similar actions be taken when our interests are at stake or 
that certain actions be taken, such as commercial deletion 
from certain U.S. cable programming when Canadians 
have purchased Canadian television rights for telecast in 
Canadian markets penetrated by U.S. cable programming, 
there are those who suggest we may offend the United 
States. I want to tell my honourable friends in this cham- 
ber that a meeting was held not too many weeks ago here 
in Ottawa with officials of the US. State Department and 
the FCC. That meeting was held on January 13, 1976. No 
one on the delegation from the United States offered any 
Serious criticism of Bill C-58. There were some questions 
asked about it. Canadian explanations appeared to be 
Satisfactory to our visitors. There was and is concern, and 
perhaps misunderstanding, in the United States about the 
deletion of certain American television commercials from 
cable networks in Canada, but our friends in the United 
States have expressed no real concern about Bill C-58. 
Their broadcasters, as I have stated, seem to have similar 
problems. At the January 13 meeting, Department of Com- 
munication officials met with External Affairs officials, 
CRTC officials and officials of the Department of State 


The people who should really be concerned about the 
practice of some U.S. border broadcasters in purchasing 
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The fact is that no one in this country is trying to take 
away American television programs. As one Canadian 
broadcaster has stated, “The six guns drawn at high noon 
at the 49th parallel can be put back in their holsters by the 
FCC’s instructing all U.S. border stations to stop weaken- 
ing the Canadian broadcasting system by booking or 
accepting Canadian audience-directed advertising con- 
tracts.” When an American station has not bought and paid 
for the Canadian rights to a program it deliberately broad- 
casts to Canada while Canadian stations have bought the 
rights in Canada, in his Opinion it is time we looked at 
which transmitter is flying the skull and crossbones. And 
yes, that philosophy and those ethics should apply con- 
versely. Canadian-purchased programs should not consti- 
tute unfair competition for U.S. broadcasters or their tele- 
casts on U.S. cable systems, just as Canadian broadcasters, 
when they have purchased area rights in the Maritimes, 
Ontario, Quebec or British Columbia, should be entitled to 
exclusive coverage on cable. 


In 1953, when KVOS-TV was the lone television station 
offering its signal in the Vancouver market, today’s prob- 
lems did not exist. Then came channel 2, CBC Vancouver, 
channel 6 Victoria, and channel 8 Vancouver and their 
many other counterparts in the Maritimes, the Prairie 
Provinces and Ontario. But the West is the area I know 
best. The fact is that, after 23 years of its highly profitable 
existence, almost all of the KVOS-TV programs are avail- 
able or potentially available on the dial from other stations 
or on the cable system. 

Senator Flynn: Then what about the question of culture, 
if the same programs are available? 


Senator Perrault: Now that Canadian owners— 
Senator Flynn: You have lost your main purpose. 


Senator Perrault: Don’t be so uneasy about what I am 
saying tonight. 
Senator Flynn: I am uneasy. 


Senator Perrault: It may strike home, but try to accept 
it in good grace. Now that Canadian owners of the newly 
licensed television station in Vancouver must develop pro- 
gramming with enough public appeal to make their station 
strong enough to fulfil their commitment to the CRTC and 
to achieve economic viability, I want to remind honourable 
senators of what the Conservative Party, the Liberal Party 
and the New Democratic Party supported when the CRTC 
was brought into existence without a dissenting voice. 
They supported legislation which says that the Canadian 
broadcasting system should be effectively owned and con- 
trolled by Canadians so as to safeguard, enrich and 
strengthen the cultural, political, social and economic 
fabric of Canada. They said the programming provided by 
the Canadian Broadcasting System should be varied and 
comprehensive and should provide reasonably balanced 
opportunity for the expression of differing views on mat- 
ters of public concern. Do the border broadcasters do that? 
They said that the programming provided by each broad- 
caster should be of high standard, using predominantly 
Canadian creative and other resources. That is the legisla- 
tion for which all parties voted. Do the border broadcasters 
comply? 


Senator Flynn: You just said that the Canadian stations 
are broadcasting the same programs as the U‘S. stations. 
That is contrary to the bill. 
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Senator Perrault: Senator, don’t reduce this argument to 
dragging in red herrings. 


Senator Flynn: That is no red herring. You were the one 
dragging in the red herring. 


Senator Perrault: If the honourable senator understands 
so little of Canadian broadcasting, then let me tell him that 
we have Canadian content regulations with respect to 
television and radio and that there are some highly rated 
programs— 


Senator Flynu: —coming from the United States. 


Senator Perrault: —which can be purchased from pro- 
gram syndication organizations in the United States and 
Canada and which are produced in the United States and 
elsewhere. These can be purchased by any station. Addi- 
tionally, in the case of KVOS-TV, all of the CBS network 
programs which are currently on the station can be 
received from cablevision channels, including channel 7 in 
Seattle which has the full basic CBS network service. That 
is for your information. 


Senator Flynn: Then don’t use this argument. 


Senator Perrault: Most of the programs which Canadi- 
ans now watch on KVOS-TV would come to Vancouver 
viewers on the new station, if the new station is given an 
opportunity to purchase them for the Vancouver market— 
most of them. The opportunity is there. But that does not 
mean to say they do not have to meet the Canadian content 
regulations. 


Honourable senators, I have just one brief additional 
comment. With respect to the questions I have raised 
tonight, I know that some of you will disagree with what I 
have said. I have detected, perhaps mistakenly, a note of 
dissent at times during my presentation. 


Senator Grosart: Unbelief! 


Senator Perrault: But, honourable senators, may I sug- 
gest that we all interest ourselves in this important bill, 
that we support it on second reading and get it into com- 
mittee. I shall be pleased to join you in the committee 
deliberations to discuss the bill’s implications for all of us. 
But, above all, let us do the best thing we can to assure the 
best interests of this country in a responsible way, bearing 
in mind our relationship with our good neighbours. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the leader if in committee he 
will take the same strong attitude as he has in his speech 
tonight? 

Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, may I humbly 
move the adjournment of the debate. There is one particu- 
lar aspect of this legislation that I wish to discuss briefly 
tomorrow. 

Senator Grosart: Hear, hear. 

On motion of Senator Sullivan, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 9:45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Jean Beetz, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 
been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 
Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the fol- 
lowing bills: 

An Act respecting immigration security. 

An Act to amend the Veterans Insurance Act and the 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act. 

An Act to amend the Criminal Code and to make 
related amendments to the Crown Liability Act, the 
Immigration Act and the Parole Act. 


An Act to amend the Feeds Act. 


The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, then addressed the Honourable the Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General as follows: 

May it please Your Honour: 

The Commons of Canada have voted certain sup- 
plies required to enable the Government to defray the 
expenses of the public service. 

In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bills: 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1976. 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1977. 

To which bills I humbly request Your Honour’s 
assent. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
said bills. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 

The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES 
REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table the Report of the Commissioner of Official 
Languages, covering the calender year 1975, pursuant to 
section 34(2) of the Official Languages Act, Chapter O-2, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


CANADIAN FILM INDUSTRY 
ACADEMY AWARD TO CRAWLEY FILMS LTD. OF OTTAWA 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I should like to 
draw the attention of the Senate to the recognition given 
to the Canadian film industry earlier this week. I refer, of 
course, to the Academy Award won by Crawley Films of 
Ottawa for their production of the feature length docu- 
mentary film, The Man Who Skied Down Everest. Those who 
shared in the production of this film have every reason to 
be proud of their achievement. 


I know honourable senators appreciate the honour 
brought to Canada by this company; I know they will also 
appreciate what a source of encouragement this will be to 
the Canadian film industry. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


NATIONAL ARTS CENTRE 
RECEPTION FOR ARTISTS IN SPEAKER'S CHAMBERS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, those inter- 
ested in meeting a large group of English- and French- 
| speaking artists who are performing this week at the 
National Arts Centre are invited to my quarters, where a 
reception in honour of these artists will take place this 
afternoon from 5 to 6 p.m. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on operations under the Bretton Woods 
Agreement Act and the International Development 
Association Act for the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 7 of the first-mentioned Act, Chap- 
ter B-9, and section 5 of the latter Act, Chapter I-21, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a Statement and Recommendations of the 
National Advisory Committee on Immunizing Agents 
resulting from a meeting in Ottawa, March 23, 1976, 
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issued by the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, together with a News release thereon. 


Honourable senators, the statement of recommendations 
of the National Advisory Committee relates to the swine 
flu virus, which poses at least some dangers for this fall. 


PRIVATE BILL 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Macnaughton, for Senator Hayden, Chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, reported that the committee had considered 
Bill S-33, respecting United Grain Growers Limited, and 
had directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


INFORMATION CANADA 
INQUIRY WITHDRAWN 


On the Inquiry of Senator Forsey: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to two 
pamphlets. “The Governors General of Canada”, and 
“The Prime Ministers of Canada”, issued recently by 
Information Canada. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask leave to withdraw the Notice of Inquiry standing in 
my name because I was informed yesterday afternoon that 
the pamphlets in question had been withdrawn. It would 
therefore be a mere vaste of the Senate’s time for me to 
catalogue their sins of omission and commission. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


BANK’S REFUSAL TO CASH GOVERNMENT PAY CHEQUES— 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, in view of the 
discussion we had yesterday about the refusal of a bank or 
banks to cash certain government cheques, and in view of 
the statement made in the other place by the President of 
the Treasury Board in the following terms: 


If the cheques are dated prior to April 1, the cheques 
will be honoured; if they are dated after April 1, they 
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would have to wait for the Senate to pass interim 
supply. 
may I ask the leader of the Government if he would, first, 
confirm the statement of the President of the Treasury 
Board and, secondly, if he would agree that if the Senate 
had passed Bill C-91 today there would have been no 
adverse effects. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, certainly every 
effort will be made to ascertain the facts, and the matter 
will be duly reported back to the Senate. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill C-58, to 
amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Joseph A. Sullivan: Honourable senators, a prime 
reason that I am on my feet this afternoon to comment on 
this piece of legislation is that there’ is a publication which 
is vital to the interests of the medical profession in 
Canada, namely, MD of Canada. I speak as one who has 
been intimately associated with that publication from the 
time I started as a consultant, and as a personal friend of 
the founder and publisher, Felix Marti-Ibanez, that most 
distinguished of medical historians, recognized throughout 
the world. This publication comes .to the medical profes- 
sion of this country free of charge, and I add that there is 
not a month goes by that one of his great writings does not 
appear. 

It is rather strange to me that this periodical was so 
totally overlooked in the other place, as was its importance 
to Canada and to the medical profession, since it is accept- 
ed so widely throughout the world. 

Having said that and before I go into further detail, let 
me say that I am going to be brief. We certainly will not 
have the situation that we had last night. 

Honourable senators, when studying any piece of legisla- 
tion, one of the most important matters to consider is who 
is affected by the legislation? When this bill first saw the 
light of day it was referred to generally, and aptly so, as 
the Time-Reader’s Digest bill. It was obvious even then 
from the nature of the legislation and from the statements 
being made even by various ministers of the crown with 
regard to Canadian ownership and content that the gov- 
ernment was out to get Time and Reader’s Digest. Force 
Time and Reader’s Digest out, the government seemed to 
think, and the universe of the Canadian periodical indus- 
try will be permitted to unfold as it should. 

Personally, I have never been able to convince myself 
that that sort of protectionism is healthy for any kind of 
industry. I still believe in the therapeutic value of competi- 
tion. But I do not want to go into that just yet. 


@ (1410) 


The aim of the government, when it first introduced this 
bill, was to oust Time and Reader’s Digest. They attempted 
to cover up their intent by allowing the legislation to affect 
a few other smaller magazines, but the main aim, without 
question, was to do away with the special status being 
accorded Time and Reader’s Digest. Well, where are we 
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now? Time has left the country and, regardless of what we 
do with this bill, Time will certainly not risk returning to 
Canada to set up shop anew. On the other hand, an accom- 
modation was reached with Reader’s Digest. The govern- 
ment came to realize that it would be politically unwise to 
force out Reader’s Digest. That periodical provides a lot of 
jobs in Canada, especially in Quebec. Also, it has a very 
loyal readership, particularly in Quebec, where its French- 
language edition is without peer. Therefore, so-called con- 
cern for the preservation of our cultural identity gave way 
to political expediency. A way was found to allow Reader’s 
Digest to remain in Canada because the government was 
made to feel the heat. 


But now, what about the smaller magazines? What about 
those which were included in this mess in order that the 
government not look as though it were witch-hunting? 
Does the government really intend to go on and persecute 
these small magazines whose only real offence is that they 
don’t have as large a following as Time and Reader’s Digest? 
With Time and Reader’s Digest taken care of, only vanity 
and a foolish desire to maintain a semblance of objectivity 
would drive this government to insist upon the bill pres- 
ently before us. 


Take, for example, the case of MD of Canada. What 
possible justification is there for bringing to bear upon it 
the full force of this proposed legislation? Perhaps, if I 
were to give you a bit of background on MD of Canada, 
honourable senators, you might come to realize that we are 
about to do something here which is unnecessary, unfair 
and unenlightened. 


In 1960 I made the personal acquaintance of the founder 
and editor of that magazine. From that time on we have 
kept close correspondence. There is no question but that in 
the history of medicine he will go down as one of the great 
medical historians of all time, from the days of Hippocrates 
down to Banting and Best. His essays are a masterpiece in 
English prose. He was fluent in Islamic, Arabic, a certain 
dialect of Chinese, English, French and German. Of Span- 
ish descent, he first arrived in New York in 1960. Senator 
Connolly will recall that a number of years ago, when he 
was Leader of the Government in the Senate, he very 
kindly entertained for me and Senator Bourget at dinner 
one of the most distinguished medical men of England, the 
late Sir Terence Cawthorne. He was chairman of the Histo- 
ry of Medicine Branch of the Royal Society. A short time 
later he invited me over to speak before that particular 
branch of the Royal Society. I spoke on the subject of Bell’s 
Palsy, which is paralysis of the face, and a disease on 
which I had done a great deal of experimental research and 
surgical work. After I had presented my paper before that 
society I received a most lovely and congratulatory letter 
from the former editor and founder-in-chief of this maga- 
zine. I have it today. In addition, he sent me a beautifully 
bound copy in colour of one of his most famous treatises 
and essays, The Epic of Medicine. I will show that, I trust, at 
the meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce, if the bill is referred to that 
committee. 


However, I wish to say that I cannot understand for the 
life of me why this great scientific publication, which has 
on its editorial board in Canada today some of the most 
outstanding scientists, was allowed to go by the wayside. 
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Let me name a few of them: Paul P. David, Director of the 
Montreal Heart Institute; Jacques Genest, Professor and 
Director, Clinical Research, Institute of Montreal; Jean- 
Baptiste Jobin, Director of Clinical Teaching, Faculty of 
Medicine, Laval University; J. Jacques Lussier, Dean, 
Faculty of Medicine, University of Ottawa; and last, but 
not least, Hans Selye. Not to have any strange ideas, there 
were a few English-speaking members of the profession 
also on that board. 


So I will make a plea. As a medical man who has been 
vitally interested in medicine, I find these essays that 
come out every month much more profitable in the learn- 
ing process than sitting before the television or reading 
Time or Reader’s Digest. These are classics in themselves, 
they are an education in themselves, and I hope the Senate, 
in its wisdom, will amend the bill so that this Canadian 
publication can remain in Canada. 


Senator Buckwold: Will the honourable senator allow a 
question? He concluded his remarks by saying that he 
hopes this Canadian publication can remain in Canada. 
Would he explain that a little further? If it is a Canadian 
publication, why is there a problem created? 


Senator Flynn: Read the bill. 


Senator Sullivan: It is a Canadian publication. Articles 
that have appeared in it have been written by exceptional 
men of science in Canada. The fact that it is published in 
this country does not prevent it from receiving articles 
from men of science throughout the world. I just do not 
understand why it has been included in the legislation. 
That is all. I cannot understand it. 


Senator Buckwold: I am not objecting. I am looking for 
information. I do not know anything about that magazine. 
For example, is it owned by Canadians? 


Senator Flynn: It is a Canadian corporation, but U.S. 
controlled. 


Senator Buckwold: Controlled by Americans? 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Buckwold: Does its content meet the standard 
of the number of articles produced in Canada? 


Senator Sullivan: Of what importance is that? 
Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Buckwold: I have one last question: How did it 
get the exemption during the time of Reader’s Digest’s 
exemption? How did that happen? 


Senator Flynn: Because it was in the same class for tax 
purposes. 


Senator Sullivan: It is in a different class as a magazine. 


Senator Flynn: You could probably ask that of the 
sponsor. He is supposed to know all the answers. 


Senator Sullivan: I might say, Senator Buckwold, that 
the last editorial, in the March edition of this publication, 
by the late Felix Marti-Ibanez, was entitled “Writers 
Under the Light of Psychiatry.” I only wish I had one of 
-his articles that I read some years ago—“Lawyers Under 
the Light of Psychiatry.” 


Senator Flynn: I move the ad journment of the debate. 


Senator Perrault: Oh! 


Senator Flynn: Would you rather listen to me again 
today? 


Senator Perrault: You spoke yesterday. 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Hon. Norman MclL. Paterson: Honourable senators, I 
should like to speak to this bill, if I am not too late. 


Senator Flynn: I will yield with pleasure, Senator 
Paterson. 


Senator Paterson: Owing to my disability I have dif- 
ficulty in reading, and I am greatly indebted to Reader’s 
Digest. For several years they have furnished me with 
phonograph records of their Magazine, and they do that for 
every person who has faulty eyesight. This service is not 
exactly free, but it is provided absolutely at cost. It first 
cost about $28 a year, and it is now down to $ll a year. I 
have the pleasure of subscribing for other people who 
cannot afford it. It is a great help to anyone with bad 
eyesight. That is one thing that I wanted to say on behalf 
of Reader’s Digest. 


There is also something else on my mind—something 
that I have spoken about before in the chamber. It goes 
back quite a long time. We are indebted for our high 
standard of living to outside investment. According to Bell 
Canada, the number of telephones used in Canada indi- 
cates that this country has the highest standard of living in 
the world. Bell Canada, at one time, was largely owned by 
AT&T—American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 
Canadian ownership was achieved as a result of share-by- 
share purchase by Canadians. 
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Canadian Pacific, until not so long ago, was financed by 
foreign capital, the result being that it was foreign owned. 
It is now largely owned by Canadians. However, the 
amount of trade in Canadian Pacific shares indicates that 
it might easily, once again, be foreign controlled. It might 
well be that a great amount of Arabian money is going into 
Canadian Pacific. No one will know who the big sharehold- 
ers are until the shares are registered. 

While I am on my feet, I want to repeat something I said 
in this chamber on a previous occasion. Canada became a 
nation in 1867. For the next 75 years, nothing was done to 
develop the great ranges of iron ore which are to be found 
along the lower St. Lawrence. Then Jules Timmins, of 
Hollinger Mines, got hold of the M.A. Hanna Company of 
Cleveland, which put, initially, $100,000 into surveys of the 
area. It now has over $1 billion invested in the iron ore 
business in Canada. 


Next, U.S. Steel came along and developed Port Cartier, 
deepening it and building railroads. It has now spent very 
close to $750 million on its development, and is taking 
great loads of iron ore out of Canada. It employs a great 
many people in Quebec. We are very glad to have that 
investment. Those same ranges are also supplying a great 
deal of ore for Canadian furnaces. 

Let me now speak of Colonel McCormick. Along with 
the late Senator Joe Bench, I was sent over to see Colonel 
McCormick’s development at Welland some years ago. 
During the latter part of World War II, he converted his 
Welland plant to rubber production from wood waste. 
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Alcohol was produced in the process. Joe decided it was 
time we had a drink. There were some reporters present, 
and before trying it I wanted to see if they would go blind. 
As it turned out, they did not. Joe then said it was time to 
have another one. No one went blind. The alcohol was 
pure, as clear as water. Colonel McCormick went on with 
his developments—a great power plant at Baie Comeau, 
and a great papermill. 


By the way, Colonel McCormick was at that time owner 
of the Chicago Tribune, which is where the money came 
from. Then Cargill Grain Company of Minneapolis built a 
12 million bushel elevator at Baie Comeau, all of the 
capital again being American. 


Moving west, I used to own an elevator at a place called 
Esterhazy in Saskatchewan. Near Esterhazy an American 
mining company started to dig for potash. They went down 
until they got to the Blairmore sands, at which point there 
was no way of shoring the walls. Representatives of the 
company went to Germany and spent $40 million extra on 
learning how to shore those sands. It was done, as I 
understand, by means of cast iron plates bolted in place as 
they went down. That was the beginning of the potash 
industry. I do not know how much money they had to put 
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in the venture before they got anything out of it. They 
must have had an enormous number of agencies to sell the 
potash. If Saskatchewan goes into that industry they will 
have to use the American market in which to sell potash, 
but that is their business. Potash is a very difficult ma- 
terial to get because it is so deep in the ground. The 
Blairmore sands are at least 4,000 feet down, and you have 
to go considerably below that to get to it. 


I will not go on for any longer, because I have told you 
enough in a very short time about what we owe the United 
States. Our standard of living was raised by their invest- 
ments, including their successful investments in our prov- 
inces. They have never had cause to regret their invest- 
ment in Canada, and I hope they never will. But we should 
never forget what we owe that great neighbour to the 
south. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, if no one else 
wishes to speak at this time, I move the adjournment of 
the debate. I do not think we can conclude it today, 
because I am quite sure that the rebuttal of the sponsor of 
the bill (Senator Davey) would have to be very long. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, April 1, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE A. K. HUGESSEN 
TRIBUTE 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, before we 
proceed with routine matters this afternoon, I should like 
to inform the Senate that the Honourable A. K. Hugessen 
died in Bermuda on the evening of March 30 in his 85th 
year. 


Senator Hugessen resigned from the Senate towards the 
end of 1966, after having served here some 30 years. An 
account of his parliamentary career is, of course, in the 
Senate records. It was summarized, shortly after his retire- 
ment, in Senate Hansard of February 1, 1967. At that time 
not only was an account given of the highlights of his great 
career, but tributes were paid to him and his work by 
Senator Grattan O’Leary, Senator Salter A. Hayden, Sena- 
tor George White and Senator Ross Macdonald. 


I think it can be said that the Honourable Adrian K. 
Hugessen was a great gentleman, and the most modest of 
men. It can also be said of him that he was a great lawyer, 
in which capacity he was associated with the eminent 
Montreal legal firm, as I knew it first, of Lafleur and 
MacDougall. I think, however, that itis asa parliamentari- 
an that honourable senators would remember him best. He 
was one of the greatest parliamentarians of our time, and 
his whole career in Parliament was enacted in this house. 
He had a felicity and economy of language that was 
remarkable. He also had a capacity, amounting almost to 
genius, of going to the heart of every bill, and he had the 
ability to simplify the complex and make it 
understandable. 


He made many great speeches here, but this is not the 
time to refer to all of them, because this has already been 
done. But there is one to which I should like to refer for a 
moment. It was made in 1949 when a bill before Parliament 
proposed the abolition of appeals from Canada to the Privy 
Council. He sponsored it. I suppose it could be said that 
Senator Hugessen took second place to no one in his 
appreciation of the great court which was the Privy Coun- 
cil at that time. And he came by this appreciation honestly. 
He had been born in England. His father, who was later 
Lord Brabourne, had been a member of the British House 
of Commons, and so too had his grandfather. It has even 
been suggested to me by a friend who knew him well that 
perhaps his grandfather and father sat in the British House 
at the same time. They were Gladstonian Liberals. 


There is a story to the effect that his father, though 
‘perhaps it was his grandfather, entertained the Canadian 
delegation, including Sir John A. Macdonald and others, 
when they went to the United Kingdom to arrange for the 
enactment of the British North America Act. But Senator 


Hugessen, with this background, believed that the time 
had come to abolish appeals to the Privy Council, and he 
put it on very understandable grounds. He felt that Cana- 
da’s legal establishment, after a century of work, had 
become stabilized. He also felt that the Canadian judicial 
establishment had achieved a high degree of sophistica- 
tion, expertise and maturity. He felt it was able to stand 
upon its own feet. Honourable senators, there was pre- 
science not only in this speech but in the policy that 
prompted it. It was another stepping-stone on the long 
path of Canadian constitutional development. 


Senator Hugessen, I think it can be said without any 
qualification, was an ornament to the halls of this Parlia- 
ment. He was one of its most industrious and illustrious 
members. He was also one of the strongest bulwarks upon 
which our Canadian parliamentary institutions are built. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
@ (1410) 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Public Service Staff Relations Board 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 115 of the Public Service Staff Relations Act, 
Chapter P-35, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of Statistics Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 4(3) of the Statis- 
tics Act, Chapter 15, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
seconded by Senator Perrault, that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Monday, April 
5, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

In giving you the customary forecast of what we can 
expect for the coming week, I shall deal first with the 
committees. 


On Tuesday at 9.30 a.m. the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance will meet to consider its draft report 
on the Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. This meeting will be in camera. The 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs has scheduled two meetings on Tuesday, at 10.30 
a.m. and 2.30 p.m., on the subject matter of Bill C-83, for 
the better protection of Canadian society against perpetra- 
tors of violent and other crimes. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will meet at 3.30 p.m. to 
continue its study of Canada-United States relations, and 
the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments has been called for 8.30 p.m. 
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On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce has called a meeting for 
9.30 a.m. on the Canadian textile industry. Should Bill 
C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act, have been referred, the 
committee will also commence its examination of that bill. 
The Special Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet 
when the Senate rises on Wednesday afternoon. 


On Thursday the Foreign Affairs Committee will hold 
another meeting on Canada-United States relations at 9.30 
a.m., the Special Joint Committee on the National Capital 
Region will meet at 11.00 a.m., and also on Thursday at the 
same hour there will be a meeting of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments. 

In the Senate we will continue with the second reading 
debate on Bill C-58, and other items on the Order Paper. It 
is possible that we will have another bill from the other 
place by Monday evening. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the deputy leader what bill he 
expects from the other place? I understood he said only 
one. 


Senator Langlois: Only one, yes. It is Bill C-92, to pro- 
vide for compensation for former prisoners of war and 
their dependants and to amend certain other statutes in 
consequence thereof. 


Senator Flynn: Is that the only bill that we can expect 
before the Easter recess? Would the deputy leader also 
inform the Senate if any date has been set for that recess? 


Senator Langlois: The date for the Easter recess, I 
believe, was announced by the Leader of the Government a 
week or so ago. It is intended, tentatively, to recess from 
April 14 to April 26 or 27. As far as the legislation which 
may be passed in the other place before the Easter recess is 
concerned, the only other bill that I expect could come to 
this place, which I doubt, is Bill C-83. We have been 
informed—I heard about it through the radio and the 
press—that an allocation of time motion will be put today. 
The bill will likely be referred to committee some time 
next week. I have serious doubts whether it can reach us 
before Easter, but it will be soon after Easter if it does not 
come to us before that date. 


Senator Flynn: I wanted to ensure that it is not appar- 
ent that we will have several bills to deal with in the 
coming weeks. It seems to me that the work of the Senate 
will be concentrated in committees and that there will not 
be too much to do in the Senate itself. 


Senator Langlois: There is also the possibility that the 
Maritime Code, which has reached the third reading stage 
in the other place, could come to us at any time. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
BANK’S REFUSAL TO CASH GOVERNMENT PAY CHEQUES— 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the distin- 
guished Leader of the Opposition asked a question on 
March 31. 

Senator Flynn: You’re making me blush. 

(Senator Langlois.] 


Senator Perrault: He said: 


May I ask the Leader of the Government if he 
would, first, confirm the statement of the President of 
the Treasury Board and, secondly, if he would agree 
that if the Senate had passed Bill C-91 today there 
would have been no adverse effects. 


This question has been diligently researched and I have 
the following reply: 

In answer to the first part of the question, I should like 
to confirm the statement that the President of the Trea- 
sury Board made in the other place that: 


If the cheques are dated prior to April 1, the cheques 
will be honoured; if they are dated after April 1, they 
would have to wait for the Senate to pass interim 
supply. 

The pay cycle for House of Commons personnel is differ- 
ent from the pay cycle of most public servants. The House 
of Commons staff are paid twice a month and they 
~eceived their second pay cheque for March over the three- 
day period ending Wednesday, March 31. Since these 
cheques were dated in March, they were a proper charge to 
the fiscal year 1975-76 for which funds were already voted. 


The pay cycle for most public servants is every two 
weeks and the pay which caused concern was for the 
two-week period ending Friday, April 2, 1976. It has been a 
long-standing practice for employees to receive their pay 
cheques over a three-day period in order to ease the burden 
on the banking facilities. Therefore, in the normal course 
of events, public servants would receive their pay cheques 
Wednesday, March 31, Thursday, April 1, and Friday, April 
2, and the banks would accept the cheques on these days 
even though they were dated April 2. Because these 
cheques are dated April 2, they are a charge to 1976-77. 

If the Senate had not passed Bill C-91 until Wednesday, 
several thousand employees, normally paid on that day, 
would have had to wait until Thursday. Therefore, in 
answer to the second part of the question by the Leader of 
the Opposition, it cannot be agreed on the part of the 
government that the one-day delay would not have had 
adverse effects. 


Senator Flynn: Then, of course, in order to avoid an 
adverse effect, it would be a much better practice to have 
interim supply come to this place at least one week before 
the fatal day. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to say 
that I am in complete agreement with the sentiment 
expressed by the Leader of the Opposition. That point has 
been made vigorously this week, in the appropriate places. 


Senator Grosart: Did I understand the Leader of the 
Government to say that a cheque dated April 2 would 
normally be cashed by the banks on March 31? 


Senator Perrault: It would be accepted. 


Senator Grosart: The obvious question is: Has anyone 
told the banks? The situation we are talking about is one 
where the banks, we are told, refused to cash the cheques. 
Is there some breakdown in communication between the 
government and the banks in this matter? 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if I may be 
allowed to comment on Senator Grosart’s question: If there 
was any confusion in this respect, it was because we were 
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faced with two sets of circumstances. First, there were 
these instructions issued by the banks to their branches— 
or, rather, one bank, and I think there was some over-reac- 
tion there—to the effect that none of the cheques could be 
cashed without any specification as to the date of the 
cheque before the interim supply bill was passed. 


This was the first set of circumstances. Dealing with the 
second set of circumstances, as I explained yesterday, the 
pay dates for most public servants span a period of three 
days, two of which were in the fiscal year just ended and 
one in the new fiscal year. For that reason, these pay 
cheques dated after April 1 could not be cashed before the 
interim supply bill received royal assent. Those were the 
circumstances which created—perhaps quite understand- 
ably—some of the confusion which arose. 


I think that answers the first part of my honourable 
friend’s question. As to who issued those instructions, I 
think it was made clear yesterday that when these cheques 
were sent to the various departmental distribution centres 
by Treasury Board, they were accompanied with instruc- 
tions that they not be issued until the interim supply bill 
was passed. Somehow, some of those cheques were issued, 
contrary to the instructions given the distribution centres, 
and at least one bank refused to cash those cheques when 
they were presented for payment. In refusing to cash the 
pay cheques, the bank in question over-reacted to the 
instructions that no government cheques dated after April 
1 should be cashed until the interim supply bill was passed 
and the bank applied this to all government pay cheques 
irrespective of their dates. That is the situation with which 
we were faced. I do not think I can add anything further. 


Senator Flynn: I am glad to have the remarks of the 
deputy leader on the record. In fact, the banks usually cash 
these pay cheques two days before they are due. Normally, 
a cheque cannot be cashed before its due date. 


I am glad to have those facts on the record, because there 
was some pressure exercised on the Senate in this situa- 
tion. I again stress that this is something that should be 
avoided in the future. 


Senator Langlois: These instructions applied to cheques 
dated April 2 only. 


Senator Flynn: No, but some of those cheques had been 
distributed. In any event, it is not relevant. 


Senator Langlois: That clears up the situation, I hope. 


PRIVATE BILL 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED—THIRD READING 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat moved third reading of Bill S-33, 
respecting United Grain Growers Limited. 


He said: Honourable senators, we had a complete discus- 
sion of Bill S-33 in committee. For that reason I do not 
propose at this time to add anything further, except to say 
that if there are any further questions on the bill I will 
‘attempt to answer them. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
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INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Lang, for the second reading of the Bill C-58, intituled: 
“An Act to amend the Income Tax Act”.— (Honourable 
Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, unless some other 
senator wishes to speak at this time, I propose to have this 
order stand. 


Order stands. 
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PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, March 2, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Michaud calling the attention 
of the Senate to certain economic conditions existing in the 
Province of New Brunswick. 


Hon. Daniel Riley: Honourable senators, I did not expect 
to speak today. I had expected to speak on March 17, but 
Senator Flynn made a remark which made me a little shy 
about speaking on that occasion. When we met that night 
in solemn conclave in the West Block, the reason was 
apparent. 


Today I expected Senator Flynn to speak on Bill C-58. 
Again I did not expect to speak, because how could a 
rowboat wallow in the wake of a leviathan of the deep, 
following an orator like Senator Flynn? When I thought it 
over a little, I realized that he did not speak today 
because— 

[Translation] 


he did not want to be an “April’s fool”. 
[English] 
Senator Flynn: Do you want me to tell you the reason? 


It was because I wanted you to be the first speaker today. I 
knew you would be entertaining. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I want to speak to 
this inquiry, particularly because its subject matter is of 
great interest to me. When, as a young boy, I was first 
projected by my guardian into the northeastern section of 
New Brunswick, I had not heard much about the Acadian 
people, but in my early years I was educated by them and 
learned to love them deeply. I learned their culture, I 
learned something of their language, and I made many 
friends. 

When Senator Michaud originated this inquiry some 
time ago, it caused me to reflect upon the many years I 
spent among these people in northeastern New Brunswick. 
When he spoke of the letter that was addressed to the 
Premier of New Brunswick, copies of which were sent to 
the Prime Minister and other important people, I was 
reminded of the plight of these people in our province. 

Senator Michaud spoke well. He spoke mainly of agricul- 
ture, because he comes from the part that we call the 
eastern section of New Brunswick, where there is great 
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stress on agriculture and where the people gain their liveli- 
hood mainly by cultivating small farms. 


As a boy and as a young man, I began to study something 
of the people of northeastern New Brunswick, and I found 
that for generations they were exploited to the point where 
they were denied access to the type of education to which 
they were entitled. They were exploited by the merchants 
and by the people who processed fish. There was some 
investigative reporting done by a now defunct newspaper 
in New Brunswick, which established that the people of 
northeastern New Brunswick, particularly in the fisheries, 
were beset and assailed by poverty and frustration. 


Boys did not have an opportunity for schooling because, 
when they were still very young, they were encouraged by 
the fish packing establishments to go out with their 
fathers and fish in the Northumberland Strait and the Bay 
of Chaleur. They were encouraged to leave school at an 
early age, and were sold nets which they could use in their 
fathers’ boats. As they became older they were encouraged 
to buy boats themselves. As a consequence, during most of 
their lives they were indebted to the merchants, and the 
fish processors who, it should be noted, usually were the 
owners of the general stores in the area. Thus these people 
were enmeshed in debt, with usually a raft of chattel 
mortgages to discharge—on the first boat, on the second 
boat and then on the third boat. 


So when I say that the people of the North Shore of New 
Brunswick and the northeastern section of New Brunswick 
were exploited, and beset and assailed by poverty and 
frustration, I in no way exaggerate. Payment for their 
catches of fish was usually made in wooden tokens which 
had to be cashed at the general store. You can imagine, 
therefore, in what kind of environment these people grew 
up. You can imagine the frustrations they experienced one 
generation after another. 


Honourable senators, I was quite moved when Senator 
Fournier spoke so eloquently about the fisheries and the 
rich resources of this area. Coincidentally, on the day 
Senator Fournier spoke, an association called the New 
Brunswick Psychological Association addressed a letter to 
the Premier of the Province of New Brunswick, with a 
copy to the Prime Minister of Canada. That association is 
comprised of about 88 practising psychologists from every 
part of New Brunswick. I mention that merely to indicate 
that the serious problem being experienced in New Bruns- 
wick at the present time is not simply insular in nature. It 
is not merely a cry from the people of the northeastern 
part of the province; it is a general cry from all of the 
people of New Brunswick. 


In their letter of March 2, 1976, The New Brunswick 
Psychological Association makes reference to a brief pre- 
sented by the Diocese of Bathurst, which was referred to 
first by Senator Michaud, and then by Senator Fournier 
(Restigouche-Gloucester) on March 2 last, and appended to 
Hansard of March 4, and one paragraph in their letter 
states: 

The Reverend Wade in his brief stated that the 
“migration of labourers towards the southern sectors 
of the province is not only detrimental to family life, 
but it also has ill effects on their culture and lan- 
guage”. Recent estimates from the Department of 
Social Services indicates that in one office of the 

[Senator Riley.] 
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department alone for the month of December 7,800 
man working days were lost because no place of 
employment was available for these people who conse- 
quently had to rely on subsidy by the Government of 
New Brunswick. 


That is, welfare. 
@ (1430) 


When Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester) spoke 
he mentioned that in the northeastern part of the province, 
in the counties of Gloucester, Northumberland and Resti- 
gouche, and in Campbellton and Bathurst, which are 
within the area, there was an unemployment rate of 24.2 
per cent. That is about the highest in the country. How- 
ever, the unemployment figures that are published by the 
responsible department do not include the people on wel- 
fare or seasonal workers, and if we add these to the 
unemployment I have referred to that exists in the north- 
eastern part of New Brunswick, the percentage conceiv- 
ably could be as high as 50 per cent. I say that this is a 
matter of national concern. 


When we take into account the particular figures rele- 
vant to that section of the province, of northern New 
Brunswick, we have to realize that there are urban areas 
which have a much lower rate of unemployment than the 
rural and fishing areas, and when we state that there is an 
unemployment rate of something like 26 per cent—an 
increase of over 2 per cent from the time Senator Fournier 
(Restigouche-Gloucester) spoke—we have to realize that 
in the county of Restigouche we have roughly 4,000 people 
on welfare; in the county of Gloucester—mainly on the 
Caraquet coast, as we call it—roughly 6,000; and in North- 
umberland county, something like 6,000. The population of 
Restigouche county is about 45,000; that of Northumber- 
land county, about 55,000; and the population of Gloucester 
county, about 80,000. 


I repeat, this is a matter of national concern, and I refer 
again to the letter which Senator Michaud mentioned 
when he opened the debate on his inquiry, and to the 
recommendations that are made in it. The reason why the 
clergy took the action they did in this respect was the deep 
alarm they felt about the situation, and their conviction 
that something must be done, and done immediately, for 
these people. 

I have referred to the statements of the psychologists. As 
I said, these are psychologists from all over the province. 
They say: 

We believe that conditions such as these and the 
accelerated rate of government subsidy through wel- 
fare payments are only a minor part of the general 
feeling of helplessness, powerlessness and anomie 
experienced by a large proportion of North Eastern 
New Brunswick residents. The prevalent characteristic 
of this condition of anomie appears to be a lack of 
control over one’s own destiny. 


They are addressing the Premier, of course, and I must 
stress that I am not criticizing the Premier in any way, 
because he is concerned, too. They speak of the work done 
by Rotter, who is an authority on psychology. 
[Rotter] concludes that an individual who believes 
that he is not in control of his environment, specifical- 
ly in terms of his economic status: 
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1. becomes less alert to those aspects of the environ- 
ment which provide useful information for his 
future well-being. 


2. cannot take steps to improve his environmental 
conditions. 


3. places less value and sees fewer rewards associat- 
ed to skill and achievement and becomes less con- 
cerned with his ability. 


4. becomes less resistant to subtle 
manipulate and influence him. 


This has gone on for generations, honourable senators, 
and I say that at this time we have to make a concentrated 
effort at all levels of government in order to relieve the 
people of northeast New Brunswick of the terrible frustra- 
tions which they are experiencing. The psychologists in 
their letter go on as follows: 


Hand in hand with upgrading the economic plight of 
the North East is the responsibility of government— 


And I suggest it must be government at every level. 


—to provide avenues for social awareness. We recog- 
nize that existing communications networks such as 
Television Service is both inadequate and unreliable. 
Although the C.I.C. has improved considerably the 
school facilities in many locations, we would urge vou 
to adopt a more far-sighted program regarding educa- 
tion. We remind you, as J. McV. Hunt has clearly 
shown, that the children of the poor first arrive at the 
public school with their various defects primarily 
because they have not had the opportunities required 
to master the linguistic and numeric skills basic to 
normal performance in intellectual tasks, or the moti- 
vational systems required for attention to teacher's 
speech, or the habits of conduct required for teacher 
control and approval. We press upon you the urgency 
of compensatory education in day care program, kin- 
dergarten programs and throughout the public school 
careers of these children. To ignore this situation has a 
“snow-balling” effect which becomes more and more 
difficult to adjust. 


Then the psychologists make recommendations, and I 
quote again as follows: 


Our knowledge of and experiences with the situa- 
tion in the North East of New Brunswick leads us to 
make the following recommendations to you— 


I pause here to point out that the president of the New 
Brunswick Psychological Association is a director of a 
mental health clinic in Bathurst, right in the heart of the 
area. I have talked to this gentleman, and he is genuinely 
concerned. He takes it so seriously, as do the other mem- 
bers of the association, that they are pleading—indeed, I 
might say that they are screaming—for action to assist, to 
upgrade, the people of the northeastern part of New Bruns- 

wick. Among the recommendations, there is the following: 


attempts to 
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That you take steps to prevent the occurrence of 
events over which persons in the North East have no 
control. Specifically in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment, retraining and the need for relocation of 
workers. 


29555—76% 


When they talk about the “relocation of workers,” they 
do mean relocation to the more industrialized centres of 
the province of New Brunswick, to the large urban areas. It 
can be quite understood that when you uproot these 
people, or when you uproot the father of a family, the 
consequences can be quite serious, because most of them 
have large families. They own their own homes, and they 
take great pride in them. So if they have to go away and 
spend, say, two weeks in the industrial centres of the 
province—for example, in the city of Saint John—they 
begin to lose their culture, and they begin to lose contact 
with their families, and unfortunately they tend to lose 
their language. In my view, as a confirmed Canadian who 
believes in the two cultures and the two languages of 
Canada, I am aghast sometimes when children come into 
my home, children of people who have been forced to 
migrate from northeastern New Brunswick, and say no 
when I ask them if they speak French. They say that their 
fathers and mothers speak French at home, but “we are 
shy about speaking French amongst ourselves in school or 
on the streets because we feel that people might laugh at 
us; we understand our parents and their language, but we 
answer them in English.” 


Honourable senators, if ever a culture should be fostered, 
nurtured and preserved, it is the culture and the language 
of the Acadian people, because we know what has been 
their history. We know of the way that they were exploit- 
ed, and we know of the privations that they have suffered 
down through the generations. I feel it is a matter of 
national responsibility—I know it is provincial to some 
extent, but it is national in scope—to take steps to preserve 
this if we really believe in the two languages and the two 
cultures of the founding people of this nation. 


They must not be uprooted. Efforts must be made to 
upgrade their environment. Their culture is a quaint one; it 
is different from what we normally call the French- 
Canadian culture. It is the Acadian culture, and in some 
respects you might say that they speak the Acadian lan- 
guage. I say that, honourable senators, because the Acadi- 
an people originated in Brittany in France, and they have 
preserved their expressions, idioms and language generally 
more so than have the other French Canadians. You will 
hear expressions among the people who speak pure Acadi- 
an that you will never hear in the province of Quebec. It is 
old-world French. They have customs that are not the same 
as those of other French Canadians. They have, as I have 
said before, their own history. They wish to preserve that 
history, and they want to continue to live in their own 
environment. So we, as a nation—and particularly those of 
us who are here in Ottawa, and the government—should 
make sure that they do. 


There are many things that can be done in the northern 
part of the province. When the Prime Minister recently 
replied to the clergy of the diocese of Bathurst, he pointed 
out that the federal government was aware of and deeply 
concerned about the problems of regional disparity. He 
said that the federal government is waging its own war 
against regional disparities. He pointed out that we had 
gained some benefits in the northeastern section of New 
Brunswick. I am not from that section, honourable sena- 
tors, but in speaking as I do I wish to acknowledge a great 
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debt of gratitude, personal gratitude, to the Acadian people 
of my province. 


The Prime Minister said that we have gained greatly 
from DREE, from ARDA and from FRED, and pointed out 
that negotiations were proceeding at the present time to 
reach a sub-agreement with the Province of New Bruns- 
wick in order to cooperate with them in upgrading the 
conditions which exist there, and improving them. He also 
said that the federal government has commenced negotia- 
tions with the province towards extending, beyond the 
close-off date, the development effort in New Brunswick, 
that public meetings will be held and consultations invited 
in order to try to develop a plan under this sub-agreement. 


But there are all sorts of things that can be done, and I 
am going to concentrate for a moment on Gloucester 
county because I feel that it is the focal point of any effort 
to be made in improving conditions in this area—bearing 
in mind again that in some sections of this particular 
region unemployment runs to 50 per cent, and bearing in 
mind further that these people are not indolent. They are 
ambitious for their children, even though they continue to 
experience these terrible frustrations. They want their 
children to have opportunities of employment; they want 
them to have opportunities of gaining control of their own 
environment; and they want them, most of all, to be able to 
attain the level of their destiny. 


Honourable senators, there are many constructive 
suggestions that I could make. One which comes up fre- 
quently in these briefs and representations to government 
at all levels is the development of an adequate road system 
through the early completion of Route 11, as we call it. 
Realizing that there has always been the question of which 
came first, the chicken or the egg, there is the question of 
what should come first in northeast New Brunswick. What 
comes first is the accelerated completion of the road 
known there as Route 11. It should be upgraded in such a 
way as to provide proper access to the Caraquet coast in 
order that they may, first of all, develop their tourist 
industry. The Province of New Brunswick intends to build 
an Acadian village which, as a matter of fact, is now under 
construction and development. That will be a great thing 
for tourism, and will attract people to learn about, and live 
as tourists among, the Acadian people of the northeastern 
part of our province. It may not be finished until 1977, but 
when it is completed I doubt whether there will be proper 
access roads to it. We have an Acadian museum in the 
village of Caraquet. This museum is most interesting, 
depicting as it does the history of the Acadian people in 
that area. 
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But what is the good of these things? I know that the 
minister of tourism is concerned, and that there is a lack of 
funds at the provincial level. We are all aware that it is a 
question of priority. The Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion is advertising through the Community 
Improvement Association in New Brunswick to indicate 
again the seriousness of the situation in the northeast. In 
the body of the advertisement is a paragraph entitled “The 
New Approach”, from which I will quote: 

Both Canada and New Brunswick have agreed to 
work towards a new development agreement for 
Northeast New Brunswick. 


[Senator Riley.] 
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The agreement will come under the umbrella pro- 
vided by the General Development Agreement signed 
by Canada and the Province of New Brunswick. The 
principal objective of the General Development Agree- 
ment is to help close the gap in per capita incomes 
between New Brunswick and the national average. It 
also follows that income disparity must be reduced 
within the province. 


We have a very happy situation presently in the Saint 
John area, where I live, but when we go from 2.7 per cent 
unemployment in Saint John to almost 50 per cent in 
Northeast New Brunswick, I am sure that honourable 
senators will agree with me that it is a devastating differ- 
ence. The advertisement continues: 


The basic objective of a Northeast agreement should 
be to accelerate development in Northeast New Bruns- 
wick to improve the well-being and standard of living 
of residents. 


Since one of the most obvious indicators of disparity 
in the region is the unquestionably high level of unem- 
ployment, the goal becomes one of better utilization of 
all resources (physical and human) of the Northeast 
through a higher level of economic activity. 


I say that the first thing to do is to give the highest priority 
to, and complete, such development in the province of New 
Brunswick. DREE is involved in this, and invites consulta- 
tions and briefs from the public. I am reading from an 
advertisement entitled “Northeast New Brunswick,” which 
appeared in the Saint John Telegraph-Journal of March 25, 
1976. It is a long advertisement, and would possibly be 
considered by some to be an expensive one. However, the 
invitation reads as follows: 


If the economic gap which exists between Northeast 
New Brunswick and the province as a whole is to be 
closed, a continuing special effort is required. A part of 
that special effort is the proposed Northeast New 
Brunswick Development Sub-Agreement. 


That is being negotiated now. The invitation continues: 


Obviously, income and employment differences are 
significant parts of the problem but what are the 
appropriate solutions? 


The people of the province of New Brunswick are being 
invited to offer suggestions, but this all takes time. 


I served in the government of Senator Robichaud when 
he was Premier of New Brunswick. I held two portfolios, 
and saw what he was endeavouring to do and how he did 
it. I did not agree that the program of equal opportunity 
for the people of New Brunswick should be implemented 
so quickly. However, he had the courage and foresight to 
do it, and he did it immediately. He did it quickly, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that there were deficiencies which had to 
be corrected later. Nevertheless, he said that the people of 
Nigadoo must have the same educational opportunities as 
the people of Saint John; that the people of St-Isidore and 
of the backlands in Kings County, which is adjacent to 
Saint John, should also have the same educational oppor- 
tunities as the people of Saint John and Moncton. 


This was a bold new approach, and I say that with 
respect to developing the northeastern section of New 
Brunswick we must concentrate first on Route 11. We must 
upgrade it so that people will move into the area, and 
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tourists will visit. There are beautiful beaches, but not 
enough camping areas or trailer parks. There is nothing 
whatsoever beyond the Acadian village, the fishery school 
and the Acadian Museum, to attract tourists today, because 
they do not want to travel over lumpy roads. It is not only 
Route 11; there is a network of roads running through that 
whole area which must be upgraded. If special promotional 
efforts can be put into the tourist industry immediately, 
first by upgrading Route 11 to standards which will enable 
tourists to travel, we will then see a resurgence of interest 
on the part of the people from within and outside New 
Brunswick to visit the area. There are many beautiful 
sandy beaches there, and deep-sea fishing is available, 
together with many more inducements for tourists. This is 
something that can be done immediately, and it should be 
started immediately. The rebuilding and upgrading of 
Route 11, not patching it, should definitely be started this 
year. As the Prime Minister has pointed out, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has already sunk approximately $67 mil- 
lion into that road—with provincial participation, of 
course. The most important part of it is that which extends 
from Newcastle in Northumberland county around the 
Caraquet coast in Gloucester county. Until there are better 
roads, there will not be a very good acceleration in de- 
velopment. I believe that honourable senators will agree 
with me on that point. 
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I would urge, irrespective of this new study that was 
advertised on March 25 in the Telegraph-Journal by the 
Community Improvement Corporation of DREE, that a 
special effort be made immediately by the federal govern- 
ment to negotiate a settlement in respect of the construc- 
tion of Route 11. If that is not done, I would not like to 
see—and neither would my colleagues from New Brun- 
swick—a retarded development program that will continue 
until the year 2000. I therefore urge the federal government 
to take the initiative in respect to Route 11, and to advise 


the Province of New Brunswick that it is ready to make a 
greater contribution, provided the province participates as 
it should. 


I am not criticizing the Government of New Brunswick, 
because it is beset by the problem of lack of money, and it 
recognizes the necessity of restraints. However, high pri- 
ority is being given to multimillion dollar grants to indus- 
trial firms, for hydro and nuclear power plants, and so on. I 
do not know whether we in New Brunswick should have 
any dealings with nuclear power plants, but someone said 
the other day—I do not think it has been denied, although 
there was an attempt to deny it—that delays in the con- 
struction of the nuclear power plant at Lepreau on the 
south coast have cost the province something like $42 
million. When I read that, I was not surprised that rates for 
electrical energy in New Brunswick had risen by 12 per 
cent. That is probably not within the ambit of the Anti- 
Inflation Board to probe, but the people of Northeast New 
Brunswick are affected when their rates for electrical 
energy are increased by 12 per cent. 


We talk about making large grants available to industri- 
al giants for their plant, equipment and operations. We 
should also consider the social and economic effects of a 
large grant to our road building program and to make the 
Caraquet coast of New Brunswick more accessible to the 
people of the province, and thereby give the people who are 
living there in poverty—there is no question but that 
conditions there, the unemployment and welfare, can prop- 
erly be called conditions of poverty—the opportunity to 
hoist themselves up by their bootstraps. We should do that 
right away. If that can be done, then the problems posed by 
the letters of the priests of the Diocese of Bathurst and the 
New Brunswick Psychological Association can be partially 
met, and the development of the area will be accelerated. 


On motion of Senator Robichaud, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until Monday, April 5, at 8 p.m. 
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Monday, April 5, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Darling had been 
substitued for that of Mr. Dick and that the name of Mr. 
Paproski had been substituted for that of Mr. Darling on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on the National Capital Region. 


COMPENSATION FOR FORMER PRISONERS OF 
WAR BILL 


FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-92, to provide for compensation for former prisoners 
of war and their dependants and to amend certain other 
statutes in consequence thereof. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Langlois: I move, seconded by Senator Carter, 
that this bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading on Wednesday next, April 7, 1976. 


Senator Flynn: We would have been prepared to give 
leave to proceed tonight. You don’t know when to ask for 
leave. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Report of the Department of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 8 of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce Act, Chapter I-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Anti-dumping Tribunal for the year 
ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 32 of the 
Anti-dumping Act, Chapter A-15, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Canadian Livestock Feed Board for 
the crop year ended July 31, 1975, including its 
accounts and financial statement certified by the 
Auditor General for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 22 of the Livestock Feed 
Assistance Act, Chapter L-9, R.S.C.,1970. 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Village of St. Quentin, New Bruns- 
wick, for the use or employment of the Royal Canadi- 
an Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, 
R.S.C., 1970 (English text). 

Report of the National Energy Board for the year 
ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 91 of the 
National Energy Board Act, Chapter N-6, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of a letter from the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, dated December 22, 1975, to Mr. Charles 
Boulva, President of Canadif, together with an attach- 
ment entitled “Uranium Enrichment in Canada”. 

Copies of a Statement by the Minister of Finance to 
a Federal-Provincial Finance Ministers’ Meeting en- 
titled “Review and Reform: Fiscal Arrangements into 
the 1980s,” dated April 1, 1976. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 6, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Manning 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Everett on the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 

Motion agreed to. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Lang, for the second reading of the Bill C-58, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Income Tax Act’”.— 
(Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C.). 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would ask that 
this item stand. I am prepared to yield to anyone else who 
wishes to speak. I intend to speak on this subject tomorrow 
night. 


Senator Croll: We will wait for tomorrow night. 
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Hon. Eugene Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might make my twopennyworth contribution to this 
debate at this point, if I may have leave of the Leader of 
the Opposition? 


Senator Flynn: Not only leave, but the blessing. 


Senator Forsey: I didn’t say leave of the Senate; I said 
leave of the Leader of the Opposition. My remarks will be 
very brief. The first thing I want to say is that I am in 
favour of the general principle of this bill. It removes a tax 
preference and privilege which I have never been able to 
understand and whose removal I think is long overdue. 


I am in favour of its application both to periodicals and 
to broadcasting. My experience on the Board of Broadcast 
Governors has left me with a very small amount of sympa- 
thy for the trials and tribulations of private broadcasters 
generally and American private broadcasters in particular. 
Nor am I going to waste any sympathy on the advertising 
people, who I think are well able to look after themselves. 


I am not at all worried either about the dreadful peril in 
which the Americans stand as a result of this, or the 
irritation which it may cause in their sensitive bosoms. I 
think this is a matter of purely domestic policy and I can’t 
see any reason why the Americans need take it as a dark 
and deadly conspiracy against their interests, or something 
that is going to cause any substantial damage to the people 
of the United States. To some very small groups of people 
in that country perhaps, but those groups, again, are quite 
well able to look after themselves, and I simply brush aside 
that as of no importance whatsoever, disrespectful as that 
may seem to some of the eminent senators who have stated 
the contrary view. 


There are just two things that worry me about this bill. 
One is its application to periodicals like MD of Canada, on 
which Senator Sullivan spoke the other night. I really can’t 
see why the existing exemption which is allowed, if I 
remember the act correctly, to religious and scientific and 
similar periodicals should not continue. It seems to me 
there is a special case there for special treatment. I don’t 
mean to dwell on that because I think the Honourable 
Senator Sullivan the other night made the case amply and 
with the unequalled authority which he possesses because 
of his professional distinction. 


The other thing that worries me is this business of— 
what shall I call it—the expanding, the inflating, the grow- 
ing, the rising, the escalating percentage which is required, 
apparently—has been required, at any rate—by the 
Department of National Revenue for Canadian content. 


I dare say that when the Honourable Senator Davey 
makes his final speech in this debate, he may clear up both 
these points. I hope he will. Perhaps he will reproach me 
for not having read carefully enough the debates in the 
other house, and in committee there, which perhaps dwelt 
on these subjects and might have satisfied me. I confess 
that I may have been delinquent in not doing so. 

I searched Senator Davey’s speech in this house, which I 
unfortunately missed hearing, with great care, and I 
couldn’t find in that any explanation that satisfied me. 

For that reason, and because the bill presents a number 
- of features which I think need very careful consideration, 
and full explanation not only from the minister but from 
his officials, or perhaps from more than one minister and 
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more than one set of officials, I am very glad that this bill 
is, as I understand, going to committee. I think it ought to 
go there, and I trust that it will get in committee the very 
careful examination which to my mind it deserves. It is 
possible also that by the time it comes out of committee the 
feeling that I have about it may be different from what it 
is now. Perhaps I shall discover that some of the argu- 
ments that have been made against it here will seem to me 
then more cogent than they seem so far. 
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That is all I want to say about this bill, honourable 
senators, and I think I can, for once, be congratulated on 
living up to my statement that I intended to be brief. 


Senator Flynn: Before moving the adjournment of the 
debate, may I put a question to Senator Forsey? As joint 
chairman of the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments, is he worried about the 
proposed discretion given to the Minister of National Reve- 
nue under Bill C-58? 

Senator Forsey: I am always worried, honourable sena- 
tors, about discretion given to ministers. It is something 
that needs to be watched very carefully. I recall—at least I 
think I recall—that some years ago, when another party 
was in power, this house jumped heavily on a bill from 
that particular government, which would have given an 
expanded discretion to the Minister of National Revenue. I 
think that particular bill died unwept, unhonoured and 
unsung. 

Senator Flynn: That is a very good indication of what 
Senator Forsey may eventually do. I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate ad journed. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—DEBATE CONTINUED 

The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 1, the debate 
on the inquiry of the Honourable Senator Michaud calling 
the attention of the Senate to certain economic conditions 
existing in the Province of New Brunswick. 

Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, it is not 
my intention to make extensive remarks on this inquiry. I 
was impressed by a statement made just a moment ago by 
Senator Forsey—a statement which he made in a “Forsey- 
like” manner. He made a very valid point, and I, too, hope 
to make a very valid point in the few remarks I intend to 
make this evening. 


At the outset of my remarks, I should like to congratu- 
late Senator Riley on the contribution he made to this 
debate last week. Although an Irishman by descent, he 
proved himself to be great Canadian. He was raised in an 
area of New Brunswick which had a great many French, 
English and Irish. He retained his Irish heritage but 
accepted the French fact, for which I give him full marks. 
In that respect, I was most appreciative of the remarks he 
made in the Senate last week. 


I should like to commend Senator Michaud for having 
introduced this inquiry. 
[Translation] 

I would like to convey my warmest congratulations to 
Senator Michaud for drawing the attention of the Senate 
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to a subject that is close to everyone’s heart in New 
Brunswick. It is an inquiry that seems very mild when 
considering what goes on in the world, according to the 
newspapers, but such is not the case because it has a sense. 
Further, in his presentation, he introduced all kinds of 
doctrines that could be of help to a given area of the 
province. I was very impressed. I hope he also impressed 
most of the honourable senators who are here tonight. 


I also appreciate the remarks made by Senator Michel 
Fournier, a former minister in the provincial government 
of New Brunswick, who was greatly concerned about the 
development of the area and did everything he could to 
reach his objective. I shall come back to that later to speak 
about it at greater length. I always appreciate the judg- 
ment of a valuable man such as Senator Michel Fournier, 
who is not very loquacious but when he speaks what he 
says makes good sense and is to be considered. This is one 
of the messages that I would like to leave to the Senate at 
the present time. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Robichaud: When Senator Michaud’s words are 
said to apply to a very restricted situation in New Bruns- 
wick, perhaps their meaning could be broadened a little bit 
to describe the economic situation of the entire province of 
New Brunswick. 


I am here, as you are here honourable colleagues, to 
represent your community, your voters—not your voters 
right now, but those whom you represent, and I am con- 
scious that those I represent are first of all from Madawas- 
ka, Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumberland, Kent and 
Westmoreland. They are not all offspring of my area, but 
they are the Acadian people, the French-speaking popula- 
tion of New Brunswick, and that fact has persisted for the 
past 200 years. I cannot change that. Nor can my colleagues 
here. For 200 years now, the situation has been the same. 
Regardless of the economic level, or what they have in the 
area, they cannot make ends meet. That is not my fault. 
Nor is it anyone’s fault here. But it is someone’s fault. It 
cannot be said, in 1976, that quite an important area, a good 
part of the country should be underprivileged because of 
outside economic circumstances over which we have abso- 
lutely no control. I will not accept that. I have said it 
several times. In fact, I have said it so often that I may 
have said it too often. Still, I say it again. In northeastern 
New Brunswick, going down, there are natural resources 
that should be developed, both by the provincial and the 
federal governments. The federal government has done all 
it could. I shall come back to that later on. But, I am afraid 
that at some point in time the provincial government may 
have failed. I do not have to tell you I have done my 
utmost for the economic cause, not only of my province but 
of all the Maritime provinces, the Atlantic provinces, the 
northeastern area. And I shall say it again if anyone dares 
put questions to me. 
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You hear from every quarter today that the Maritime 
provinces suffer from an economic inferiority complex, 
et cetera. When it comes to Quebec, one thinks: It is their 
fault; let them take care of themselves. And when it comes 
to Ontario, again we say: they can take care of themselves. 

[Senator Robichaud.] 
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I now live in Ontario. I am very concerned about the 
economic problem of the Maritime provinces, the Atlantic 
provinces, and specially that of my own province of New 
Brunswick. 


We had the mines, and Senator Fournier (Restigouche- 
Gloucester) gave some explanations about this. You know 
what is happening in the economic complex of New Bruns- 
wick when we have—I am not sure if I described correctly 
the geographic situation—inside a whole English-speaking 
complex. We have outside, along Chaleur Bay and North- 
umberland Strait, an Acadian complex which has been 
fighting for its own identity for 200 years, as Senator Riley 
told us last week. We have been trying for two hundred 
years to gain our own identity, to build our economy so 
that we can grow and keep our people at home. But we did 
not succeed in spite of what Senator Fournier (Restigou- 
che-Gloucester) said last week to the effect that the north- 
eastern reaches of the province have mineral deposits 
unique in North America. But what happens when we have 
mineral deposits? We have the situation that I found when 
I was premier. I do not mention these facts just for the 
sake of it; I only wish to recall what happened. 


Senator Fournier (Restigouche-Gloucester), who was a 
minister and a member of my government, had been telling 
me for years: “There are in my riding thousands and 
thousands of tons of minerals that could be developed 
immediately but they do not want to do it.” I was a young 
premier and I did not know what to do, but I followed his 
advice and the advice of some others. I asked those compa- 
nies to develop the mines in the area, something which was 
necessary at the time. There were, I think, 253 million tons. 
I do not have the exact figure. But it was enormous. It was 
a foreign and not a Canadian corporation that controlled 
the mines. I immediately asked them to surrender their 
control to Canadians. I asked them to surrender it to 
Canadians, otherwise they would lose all their rights. We 
started in the northeast area, which comes under the inqui- 
ry proposed by Senator Michaud. I asked them immediate- 
ly to develop the mines or else they would disappear. This 
is not separatism. I did not want to get separated from the 
rest of Canada. I wished to stay within Canada but I 
wanted our resources to be developed immediately for the 
benefit of all Acadians, of our people living in the area. 
Right away the foreign corporation said: “Well, we are 
going to surrender our rights.” After all sorts of complica- 
tions—there were many problems during the develop- 
ment— a big refinery was built; a mine was built at a cost 
of $210 million. The province and the northeast area bene- 
fited from it, but do you know what happened during the 
whole process? Those who took over from the company 
came to see me one day and asked if I would agree to 
relocate the refinery and instead of building it in Glouces- 
ter county where it was, to build it in Saint John in the 
south where, as it was said last week, there was an unem- 
ployment rate of 2.9 per cent. Furthermore, it was said that 
in northeastern New Brunswick there was an unemploy- 
ment rate of about 50 per cent. Fifty per cent may be an 
exaggeration but this is what newspapers say. They 
wanted to build the refinery at a cost of $210 million, 
which is now producing in Belledune in New Brunswick, 
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in Gloucester county, They wanted to build it in Saint 
John. 


Do you want to know what I told them? I am not afraid 
to say it or to put it on the record in the Senate or 
anywhere else. So what did I tell those who approached me 
to have this refinery built in Saint John? I told them in 
English: 


@ (2030) 
[English] 

“Yes, you want to have it built in Saint John instead of 
between Restigouche and Gloucester County where it 
belongs, where the raw material is. You want it to be built 
there. I will tell you one thing.” 


[Translation] 


That was a spontaneous reaction. I told them—and I did 
not say this very often—we had at that time a multiple 
county system. I told them— 


[English] 

We have three members in Restigouche County. If the 
smelter is going to be built in Saint John, the three of them 
are going to resign, and incidentally—actually accidental- 
ly, if you want to put it that way—they were Liberals; they 
were supporters of mine. And the next county was 
Gloucester. There were five members there and I said, “In 
Gloucester County I have five members and they are going 
to resign.” Then in Northumberland there were four mem- 
bers at that time, and I said, “Four members are going to 
resign.” I said, “My wife comes from that area and she is 
going to divorce me. Now, do you still want to build the 
smelter in Saint John?” They replied, “Of course not.” 


That was my answer, and I wanted to have it on the 
record because it is so accurate. You know what is happen- 
ing in this area? There are resources there, but they 
wanted to develop them elsewhere. They said, “We want to 
create some employment elsewhere.” 


I am certainly not a nationalist. I never will be, because I 
believe in equal opportunity. I believe in equal Opportunity 
in the development of our natural resources. I believe in 

equal opportunity in education and in all the fields that we 
are endeavouring to work in and to work into. 
[Translation] 
It may be humiliating for me to have to say that I am 
from a region which has to arrive— 


[English] 
I am sorry, Senator Smith, I did not understand you, but 
I would like to hear what you have to say. 


Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): I was speaking to 
my friend about northeastern New Brunswick. He does not 
know as much about it as I do. 


Senator Robichaud: If I have not been successful in 
describing it accurately, perhaps I can continue to try todo 
so because I have lived there ten years of my life, and I 
have known and I still know what they have to go through, 
despite the fact that they have some of the greatest natural 
fesource industries that are found anywhere in Canada, 
such as mining, forestry, agriculture and, above all, fisher- 
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ies. Why then is it that that area is 200 years behind the 
times economically? Don’t ask me to answer that. 
[Translation] 


Do not ask me to give the answer because I do not have 
it. I have tried myself—there have been many economic 
studies on the area to find a solution to this Situation. It is 
difficult to find it. You cannot say that it is the fault of the 
people of the area, because all those who leave the area and 
go outside become successful in their respective fields. 
Therefore, why could they not be successful in the envi- 
ronment in which they have lived, since they become 
successful if they go to Montreal or elsewhere? Moreover, 
in Montreal you meet people from the northeastern area 
that Senator Michaud has described; you see thousands of 
such people who have become successful. Why could they 
not stay where they came from, when there is well organ- 
ized fishing, when there is a well organized forestry, when 
there is a well organized agriculture, when there are well 
organized mines? It is their region. It belongs to them and 
to nobody else. Why could the governments not get to- 
gether to allow these people to enjoy their daily life, to 
enjoy a good daily life like everyone else in economically 
developed countries? 

Maybe I could talk about a period which was much 
sadder for the people and which Senator Riley mentioned 
last week, a period when many other people suffered—the 
period which preceded the equal opportunity program in 
New Brunswick. It would take a long time to explain the 
equal opportunity program in New Brunswick, but it is 
simply this, and I would like to say a few words in English 
to explain it. 

@ (2040) 
[English] 

In those days it was Canada’s policy to follow the princi- 
ples of the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, the Colombo 
Plan and CIDA. Then the program of equalization pay- 
ments was instituted in Canada, under which the less- 
favoured provinces were to be assisted more by those 
provinces possessing most of our natural resources, thus 
providing equal opportunities throughout the country. So, 
we followed these plans on the international and national 
levels, and New Brunswick did so on a provincial level 
because it desired that every section in the province should 
have equal opportunities in the fields of education and 
social services. In my opinion, we did this in a very good 
fashion—better, actually, than it was done at the interna- 
tional level and, perhaps, better than it was done at the 
national level. We asked the royal commission to study all 
these problems, which they did in a very competent 
manner. 

[Translation] 

They produced the social equality program, and as a 
former premier and present senator I regret the gradual 
destruction of that program which tended to be copied by 
every Canadian province and a number of American states. 
I regret the intention to destroy it in New Brunswick for 
partisan reasons. There is in my view a gradual erosion, a 
kind of conspiracy of silence to ruin the basic principles of 
a program that perhaps should be introduced in every 
Canadian province, with the cooperation of the Canadian 
government. A basic principle is lost when one says that, 
after the provincial government absorbs the total cost of 
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education, health, administration of justice and social ser- 
vices, these being the four basic services, the taxpayer was 
asked to pay only $1.50 per $100 evaluation at market value 
of their property. This was reasonable. It was a reasonable 
basis for taxation. And now in New Brunswick they say it 
is too much. This is going to be reduced over a three- or 
four-year period. One political party says three years, the 
other says four years. I don’t know which says what. This 
is destroying the foundation of something that should be 
basic to every provincial government. I am convinced of it. 
But what can one do? I simply suggest that the wilful 
erosion of the equal opportunity program in New Bruns- 
wick will destroy what we had in mind, what Senator 
Michaud had in mind, what Senator Fournier (Restigou- 
che-Gloucester) had in mind, what Senator Riley support- 
ed. It is going to be gradually destroyed. 

[English] 

Since the creation of all the organizations, it was easy to 
speak of these things. I fully realize that I may have 
spoken too long this evening, but I hope to discuss it even 
further at some future time. In concluding my remarks I 
would simply like to point out that throughout the years 
we have said that we would start to solve the problem, but 
we have never really made a good start. When we built 
that smelter, we thought it was a good start. It gave 
employment to perhaps 1,000 people. It was a good start, of 
course, but what is needed at the moment is the coopera- 
tion of the provincial government. I am not trying to be 
critical. I am being realistic. The federal government is 
offering all sorts of money, despite the inflation program, 
to help that area. I am simply asking the provincial gov- 
ernment to respond in the way it should by paying a trivial 
percentage, so that it can get the federal moneys that are 
required to finish Route 11, which is essential if we want to 
develop that whole area. That is the area we are concerned 
with—from Chatham up to Neguac, where my wife comes 
from, to Caraquet, Tracadie, Shippegan, Bathurst and 
Campbellton. 
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I have been the Premier of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, and I know how tough it is to assign certain amounts 
of money to certain areas. I wish to say to the Senate today 
that I made this commitment long before coming here 
tonight. We want the provincial government to respond. 
That should have been done in 1971. We are now in 1976. It 
should be done this year, and I will do my darndest to 
make sure that it is done. 

I come to my final point. Senator Croll will have to wait 
a few more minutes; I have waited for him for many 
minutes. 

[Translation] 

Some people feel that the economic situation in that area 
is deplorable, while others say it is disastrous and yet 
others feel it is improving. Notwithstanding all that, it is 
unbelievable to see the number of artists, musicians and 
singers who came from among those people. It seems that 
when you go to those places you feel at home. You can visit 
any city, any home, and you can sing songs which belong 
to us, French songs particularly. And because of this 
atmosphere, we have developed our own talents. If I were 
to recall the past, I could mention Anna Malenfant, who 
has an international reputation; Arthur LeBlanc, who has 
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also gained international recognition; Marguerite and Ger- 
maine LeBlanc, two sisters who won every kind of prize 
throughout Canada; Gloria Richard, who won also many 
prizes. They have made it on the national and international 
scene. I am sure that those who are music lovers know 
Denis Losier, and Isabelle Roy, and Edith Butler, who goes 
everywhere. Those are people who were born, lived and 
grew up there. Also, Donat Lacroix, Roland Richard from 
Rogersville, Roseline Blanchard, Calixte Duguay, Mathieu 
Duguay, Jean-Guy Brault, who is a regular trumpet player 
at the National Art Centre here in Ottawa; Rose-Marie 
Landry and many others. There are so many artists in 
other fields that I could name such as— 


Senator Langlois: Literature. 


Senator Robichaud: Antonine Maillet, in literature. She 
is very popular right now. She was born and raised there. 
Incidentally, she is Senator Michaud’s sister-in-law. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Robichaud: And there are many others who 
succeeded in spite of their financial difficulties. They did 
not go looking for financial difficulties but they must live 
with them. In spite of all that they are doing well, but they 
want, they now demand—they were docile in the past— 
firm cooperation from the federal government. They get it, 
but now they also expect support from the provincial 
government and they are hopeful. 


Senator Molgat: If no other senator wants to speak 
tonight, I move the adjournment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Molgat, debate adjourned. 


[English] 
FREE TRADE 
AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION FOR CANADA—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to the question of total free trade as an econom- 
ic consideration for Canada.—(Honourable Senator 
Grosart). 


Senator Langlois: May I ask a question of Senator Gro- 
sart? If he does not intend to speak to this item before the 
Easter recess, would he mind postponing the debate until 
after the recess? 


Senator Grosart: In reply to the Deputy Leader of the 
Government, I point out that on two occasions I have 
explained the reason why I have stood the item. It is 
because the substance of the motion is before one of the 
committees of the Senate, and I have been waiting to hear 
the evidence on it. If there is any concern, I would be very 
glad to yield to any other senator who wishes to speak on 
this subject of free trade—or, if it is causing any problem, 
to drop the subject entirely. 


Senator Langlois: It was only a suggestion. 


Senator Grosart: It is my intention, as soon as the 
evidence comes before the committee of which I have 
spoken, to speak immediately. In the meantime, I should 
like this order to stand. If it is causing any problem, I shall 
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be very glad to yield or to accept the decision of Her 
Honour that the matter has been disposed of. 


Senator Langlois: Thank you. 
Order stands. 


LABOUR 
THE WORKING POOR—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. David A. Croll rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
state of the working poor in Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, the inquiry standing in 
my name is to the effect that I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the state of the working poor in Canada. I intend 
to speak about workers and those drawing minimum 
wages, and to relate that to the minimum wage, to welfare, 
to the poverty line, to union wages and to fringe benefits. 
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I should like to start with the work ethic which, in 
effect, says that if one works hard, one is justly rewarded. 
There is a feeling—and, in my view, it is justified—that 
those who work hard and live by the rules do not always 
get a fair break. That is the theme on which I shall speak 
this evening. With your indulgence, it is my intention to 
take an in-depth look at the working poor—who they are, 
where they are, how they got there and how we can get 
them out of there. 


As to who they are, I would say that in the main they are 
the alumni of our educational system of no school and no 
skill. They are the hotel workers, laundry workers, those 
who work partly for gratuities, hospital workers, service 
workers, clerks, stenographers, sales people, domestics, 
those who work in shops, piece workers who work at home, 
and so forth. They number about a million in this country, 
all of whom work full time, part time, any time they can, at 
or below the minimum wage. The reason they work for the 
minimum wage is not that they do not do good work, or 
necessary work, but because they lack a wallop. The labour 
force of this country is about 30 per cent organized. 


I have sent honourable senators copies of certain statis- 
tics I intend to refer to during the course of my remarks 
_ this evening. The number of people employed in Canada as 
of the last day of February was about 9,178,000; it is usually 
about 9.25 million. By breaking that total down province 
by province, we find that Newfoundland has 140,000 fully 
employed; Prince Edward Island, 40,000; Nova Scotia, 286,- 
000; New Brunswick, 215,000; Quebec 2,380,000; Ontario, 
3,575,000; Manitoba, 400,000; Saskatchewan, 361,000; Alber- 
ta, 789,000; and British Columbia, 994,000. All of these 
figures, by the way, come from Statistics Canada. 
Eight to 10 per cent of the working poor are to be found 
in the province of Ontario; 10 to 15 per cent in the province 
_ of Quebec; 10 to 12 per cent in the West; 15 to 20 per cent in 
the three Maritime provinces, and 25 per cent in 
Newfoundland. 
. Originally, or course, the introduction of minimum wage 
_ Standards had a useful purpose, that being to provide a 
uniform rate across the country so that firms located in 
high-cost areas could be competitive. 


Unemployment among those between the ages of 14 and 
19, the least skilled and experienced group in the labour 
force, is double the national average. It is not a higher 
minimum wage that creates unemployment amongst teen- 
agers, or the fact that they are seeking jobs in marginal 
industries, but the lack of marketable skills. 


The minimum wage was designed to protect workers 
with little bargaining power, to eliminate poverty, to pro- 
vide all workers a living wage and to protect low wage 
earners from exploitation. The preamble of the minimum 
wage legislation of Manitoba reads, “To take into account 
the cost to the employee of purchasing the necessities of 
life and health.” The preamble of the minimum wage 
legislation of Quebec states, “To take into consideration 
competition from outside countries, other provinces, and 
economic conditions peculiar to various regions of the 
province.” 


To date, minimum wage standards have done nothing to 
eliminate poverty; rather, they perpetuate it. Moreover, 
minimum wage standards are not enforced. The people 
generally seem to know little about minimum wage stand- 
ards or, indeed, pay any attention to them. In that respect, 
I should like to quote from the Globe and Mail of December 
5, 1974, as follows: 

Labour Minister John MacBeth— 

Mr. MacBeth is the Ontario Minister of Labour. 
—admitted (Monday) that a provincial arbitration 
board had awarded some workers of the Bobier Con- 
valescent Home in Dunton (Ontario), wages lower 
than the minimum wage. 


That is an arbitration board award! 


A minimum wage for female workers was introduced in 
Alberta in 1914. A minimum wage standard for men in 
Newfoundland was introduced in 1950; in Prince Edward 
Island in 1960; in Nova Scotia, 1945; in New Brunswick, 
1945; in Quebec, 1940; in Ontario, 1937; in Manitoba, 1933; in 
Saskatchewan, 1940; in Alberta, 1936; and in British 
Columbia, 1925. The 1935 Minimum Wages Act of the 
Dominion of Canada was declared ultra vires, and the 
federal government enacted the present Canada Labour 
(Standards) Code in 1965. 


I well remember the passage of the Ontario act in 1937. 
We had high hopes for it at that time. However, the years 
have diminished and eroded the purposes for which that 
act, which we then hailed as bringing on a new day, was 
passed. It was forward looking in its day. Despite the fact 
that minimum wage standards were raised then and subse- 
quently, studies indicate that such increases had no effect 
on lessening unemployment. Studies in the United States 
and Canada have indicated that minimum wage standards 
do not bring about employment. Of course, the purpose, as 
I indicated, was to protect the worker from poverty and to 
keep him off welfare. Also, there was to be a floor. 
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Today in Canada there is no minimum living wage, 
which, as I will indicate a little later, is due to the fact that 
no employee with a normal family and being paid the 
minimum wage can earn enough money to live and meet 
the necessities of life. The income of the number of women 
in the work force has effectively helped to keep the basic 
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wage low, while at the very same time boosting family 
incomes. 

We are now looking at the facts and considering the 
minimum wage almost forty years later, and what do we 
find? We find that the minimum has become the max- 
imum, and we find that the floor has become the cellar. 
Instead of alleviating poverty, it has perpetuated it. The 
poor are working for less than others get on welfare. What 
we must do is rescue them from the relief. 


At the present time Alberta is—and has been for a 
considerable length of time—giving some help to the work- 
ing poor. Ontario has given some help. However, most of it 
is given through welfare. These people who are the work- 
ing poor will not accept it. The City of Toronto had to 
advertise. I saw an advertisement in the Toronto Star, 
giving a telephone number and asking people to apply. 
They would not apply because they had to fill out all the 
welfare forms. They had to make an application, and they 
had to appear to be on welfare. The result is they are not 
getting any help at the present time and, in turn, this is 
resulting in something which we had not foreseen. 

Once upon a time a wife had an opportunity to either 
work or stay at home and raise a family. Today that is 
clearly not within her own capacity to decide. The wife 
goes out to work, and the children are put in day care 
centres. The older children go out to work. The result is 
that the family is working for minimum wages and send- 
ing the children out to work for minimum wages, and they 
perpetuate the situation. We have to do something to break 
that cycle. Moreover, employers assume that today’s mar- 
ried worker has a working spouse and receives family 
allowance payments to help support the children. 

I said earlier, I would reconcile the minimum wage with 
welfare and with the poverty line. In order to bring the 
complete picture home, I would indicate that the number 
of people at the poverty line in Canada at the present time 
is about what it was when the Special Committee on 
Poverty made its original report in 1971. That report, en- 
titled Poverty in Canada, indicated that at that time 23 per 
cent of the people were at or below the poverty line, and 
the Canadian Council on Social Development said that 27 
per cent of the people were at that level. 


Senator Bourget: Are those working people, or people in 
general? 


Senator Croll: Working people; nothing to do with wel- 
fare at all. However, they may find themselves there. 


Of those at the poverty line, 40 per cent are people with 
children under 16 years of age; 20 per cent are 65 years of 
age and over; 20 per cent are heads of one-parent families; 
and the remaining group of 20 per cent are poor despite the 
fact they work full time the year round. That is the cause 
rather than the solution of their plight. 

I have here the poverty line for 1975 which I would ask 
leave to place on the record, to appear as-part of my speech. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[Senator Croll] 
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THE POVERTY LINE, 1975 
Statistics Canadian 
Canada Council 
(revised) on 
(pop. 500,- Social 
Family | Economic 000 Senate Develop- 
Size Council or more) Committee ment 
1 $2,520 $ 3,459 $ 3,372 $ 3,012 
2 4,199 5,013 5,620 5,020 
3 5,038 6,397 6,744 6,024 
4 5,877 7,608 7,871 7,028 
5 6,719 8,504 8,992 8,032 
6 6,719 9,336 10,116 9,036 
7 6,719 10,236 11,246 10,040 
8 a = —— = 
9 am =a = aa 
“10 6,719 10,236 14,612 13,052 


Senator Croll: There is no official poverty line in 
Canada. These are basically the four poverty lines arbi- 
trarily defined by four independent organizations. The 
first independent organization, you will see, is Statistics 
Canada, and its poverty line was based on the 1961 knowl- 
edge of Canadian consumer spending patterns. It said that 
a family essentially lives in poverty if it spends 70 per cent 
or more of its income on food, shelter and clothing. That 
was the poverty line used by the Economic Council in its 
Fifth Annual Review, published in 1968. Statistics Canada 
revised the poverty line developed in 1973, incorporating 
more recent knowledge of Canadian consumer spending 
habits. Essentially a family lives in poverty if it spends 60 
per cent or more of its income on basic essentials. This 
poverty line also takes into account the fact that it general- 
ly costs more to live in large urban areas than in rural 
areas. 


The Senate committee’s poverty line was based on the 
average Canadian family income, adjusted for income tax 
paid, as well as for changes in family size, and it indicated 
that a family is poor if its income is 57 per cent or less of 
the average Canadian family income. According to the 
Canadian Council on Social Development poverty line, 
which is based on the average Canadian family income 
adjusted for families, a family is poor if its income is less 
than 50 per cent of the national average. 
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For all intents and purposes the Statistics Canada-Eco- 
nomic Council poverty line is obsolete. First, it makes no 
allowance for family members beyond the fifth. Secondly, 
the 70 per cent criterion for basic necessities is no longer 
an accurate picture of Canadian life, because the average 
family income in Canada has increased whereas the pro- 
portion for food, clothing and shelter has fallen. The more 
recent spending surveys show that the average family 
spends closer to 60 per cent of its income on essentials. 

Honourable senators, I have here a list of the general 
minimum wage rates for experienced adult workers, legis- 
lated as of December 31, 1974. I obtained this information 
from the research branch of the Department of Labour, 
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and I have extended it to show the number of hours 
worked in each province in Canada, the rate per hour, the 
rate per week, the rate for a 40-hour week, and the rate for 
a 44-hour week. May I have leave to include this table as 
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GENERAL MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR EXPERIENCED ADULT WORKERS 
(Legislated as of Dec. 31, 1974) 


Jurisdiction Hrs. of Work Effective Date 

Federal 40 July 23, 1975 

April 1, 1976 
Alberta 44 July 1, 1975 

March 1, 1976 
British Columbia dd December 1, 1975 

June 1, 1976 
Manitoba 40 October 1, 1975 
New Brunswick 44 July 1, 1975 

June 1, 1976 

November 1, 1976 
Newfoundland 44 January 1, 1975 

January 1, 1976 
Nova Scotia 44 March 1, 1975 

January 1, 1976 
Ontario 44 May 1, 1975 

March 15, 1976 ($2.50) 

(tip differential) 

Prince Edward Island 44 October 1, 1975 

July 1, 1976 
Quebec 44 June 1, 1975 

December 1, 1975 

(1976 figure not pro- 

jected yet) 
Saskatchewan 40 March 3, 1975 

January 1, 1976 
Northwest Territories bt April 1, 1974 
*Yukon Territory 40 July 23, 1975 


April 1, 1976 


*It is a federal rate, plus 10¢ 
March 29, 1976 


Senator Rowe: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Did I understand him to say that the absolute 
number who are at the poverty line today is the same as 
the absolute number who were at the poverty line at the 
time his committee made its report some years ago, or did 
he mean that the percentage is the same today as it was 
then? I ask that because he did mention the figure of 27 per 
cent, and, of course, there would be quite a large differ- 
ence. If the absolute numbers are relatively the same, then 


~ there has been a tremendous improvement, whereas if the 


_ percentage is the same, the situation has remained rela- 


tively static. Can he clarify that for me? 


2021 
part of my remarks this evening? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The table follows:) 
(40-hr. wk) (44-hr. wk) 

per hour per week per year per year 
$2.60 $114.40 $5,408.00 $5,948.80 
2.90 127.60 6,032.00 6,635.20 
2.50 110.00 5,200.00 5,720.00 
2H 121.00 5,720.00 6,292.00 

Pal f5) 121.00 5,720.00 6,292.00 
3.00 132.00 6,240.00 6,864.00 
2.60 114.40 5,408.00 5,948.80 
2.30 101.20 4,784.00 5,262.40 
2200 112.20 5,304.00 5,834.40 
2.80 123.20 5,824.00 6,406.40 
2.20 96.80 4,576.00 5,033.60 
2.50 110.00 5,200.00 5,720.00 
Deo 99.00 4,680.00 5,148.00 
2.50 110.00 5,200.00 5,720.00 
2.40 105.60 4,992.00 5,491.20 
2.65 116.60 5,512.00 6,063.20 
2.30 101.20 4,784.00 5,262.40 
2.50 110.00 5,200.00 5,720.00 
2.60 114.40 5,408.00 5,948.80 
2.80 123.20 5,824.00 6,406.40 
2.50 110.00 5,200.00 5,720.00 
2.80 123.20 5,824.00 6,406.40 
2.50 110.00 5,200.00 5,720.00 
2.70 118.80 5,616.00 6,177.60 
3.00 132.00 6,240.00 6,864.00 


—— eee 


Senator Croll: Actually, senator, I was dealing with 
percentages, and I indicated that the percentage was just 
about the same as it was at the time the report was brought 
in. But there has been some improvement. 


Senator Rowe: Thank you. 


Senator Croll: There has always been an historical rela- 
tionship between minumum wages and welfare. The mini- 
mum wage was to be higher than welfare, and for a long 
time it remained so. In trying to understand these prob- 
lems in Canada we work on the basis of what is considered 
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a normal Canadian family, namely, one consisting of a 
father, mother and two children. Using that as the base, in 
Ontario at the present time a family receiving the mini- 
mum wage, paying income tax, unemployment insurance, 
Canada Pension Plan, car fare and health insurance, has a 
take-home pay of $403 per month. A similar family on 
welfare in Ontario, being free of all those various charges, 
and having the extra paid for it, would receive $428 per 
month, which is about $25 more per month. In other words, 
the man who works regularly every day makes less money 
than it would be possible for him to receive if he were on 
welfare. 


As I believe I indicated originally, there are approxi- 
mately three million unionized workers in this country. 
For the most part these are people who have belonged to 
unions for some time, and they are not thinking in terms of 
working-class solidarity so much as simply contributing 
dues in order, as they believe, to have the unions negotiate 
better wage deals for them collectively. They hope to have 
better bargains with their employers than would otherwise 
be possible individually. By and large, they have proved 
themselves to be right in that supposition. Even in today’s 
circumstances, under the present anti-inflation provisions, 
union workers are more likely to do better than non-union 
workers. 


Let me give you an illustration of the type of situation 
which often develops. Let us consider a man living in a 
motor city—it could be a steel town, or some other indus- 
trial city—who is without any apparent skills and has had 
no particular schooling. He becomes employed in an 
automobile factory doing hard, boring, tedious work. For 
that work he receives, at the present time, $5.43 an hour 
plus $1.10 cost-of-living bonus for a total of $6.53 an hour. 
In addition, he receives a pension by means of which, if he 
has put in 30 years, he will receive $625 a month; and that 
will rise to $700 a month in 1978. If he becomes unemployed 
he can go on supplementary assistance for almost 95 per 
cent of his last salary, and if he has enough seniority this 
could be for 52 weeks. If you calculate that out in its 
totality, you will see that he is receiving about $9 per hour. 
That is, while $6.50 an hour would be his basic pay, he 
would receive another $2.50 an hour in fringe benefits. 
These figures would be higher in the automotive industry 
than perhaps in other industries. 


According to the table of general minimum wage rates to 
which I referred a moment ago, the highest provincial 
minimum wage rate is found in British Columbia. It is $3 
per hour, or $6,240 per year for a 40-hour week. Compared 
to that, the minimum wage rate in Prince Edward Island is 
$2.50 per hour, or $5,200 per year, which is considerably 
less. 

If you look at the poverty line for a family of four you 
will see that it is $1,000 less than any of the poverty lines 
that are in vogue at the present time. Even if they get $3.50 
an hour, as they are now permitted to do, this will only 
amount to $7,200 per year, as opposed to the poverty line 
laid down by Metropolitan Toronto, Vancouver and Mont- 
real, which I think you will find is nearly $9,200. 

@ (2130) 


What is really needed, therefore, is at least $4 an hour, 
which, in my view, is not in the books. As a matter of fact, 
it is not tenable. The kind of industries which pay the 
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minimum wage are marginal, inefficient, under-financed, 
require only a low level of skill, are more often than not to 
be found in small towns, and have only a low rate of 
production. They could not possibly pay such a figure. You 
will usually find that the man who gets $9 an hour is not 
more skilled than the man who gets $3 an hour. He may be 
a little luckier, and he has the muscle and strength to help 
himself. 


We are now actively discussing a supplementary income 
for the poor to give them an incentive to work in low-pay- 
ing jobs without denying the worker’s family its basic 
needs. Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec are 
already providing incomes for the aged, the disabled, and 
mothers with dependent children. The federal government 
has been providing supplementary incomes for the aged for 
some time. Under our old age security arrangements there 
is a supplementary allowance in this area that has been 
working well for some years. This is something we pay 
because there is a need for it. 


We do not have to look out for the princes of labour— 
they will look after themselves. I am talking about the 
paupers of labour, those who do not have the same 
advantages. 


After the war the workers in this country demanded 
social wages on top of whatever wages were then in effect. 
The social wages grew from time to time, and now they are 
almost 20 to 25 per cent of the wages paid organized 
workers. Those in receipt of minimum wages, however, get 
none of this at all, and so we are faced with a difficult and 
painful situation. How much more can we ask of these 
people who believe in the work ethic and genuinely put it 
into practice, when at the best minimum wage being paid 
they cannot possibly rise above the poverty line? 


Some time ago, when speaking in this house, I suggested 
that something be done about fringe benefits. Not a great 
deal has been done about it, and we must realize that no 
head of a Canadian family of four, working at the highest 
minimum wage paid in this country, can support his family 
in accordance with reasonable standards. To meet this 
standard his wife or children must also work. The family 
needs one and a half incomes in order to stay ahead of the 
game, or even “even.” 


To suggest that the wages of such people be supplement- 
ed is not to suggest anything new. We are doing it already, 
as I said, in the form of old age security. Britain does this, 
as do the Germans. They also have fringe benefits for the 
working poor. It is not a matter of throwing problem 
dollars at problems but, rather, investing dollars in people 
with problems. These people have no special lobbyists. 
They have no one working for them in Ottawa, except us. 
They have few special pleaders and no special talent for 
expressing themselves. Something must be said for them. 
They know they are losers, and they fear that their chil- 
dren will be losers. 


The minimum wage, for all practical purposes, has out- 
lived its usefulness, but until we have something to substi- 
tute for it we have to hold on to it. 


We pay little attention to these million people; as a 
matter of fact, we ignore them. It is time that the situation 
was brought to the attention of the majority of Canadians. 
A majority has no right to be wrong, and I repeat that 
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something has to be done for people who have to live on 
the minimum wage, in order to make sure that they contin- 
ue working. They have already lost out to the welfare 
departments; they have already lost out to people who get 
fringe benefits. How much longer can we expect them to go 
on? 


Those of you who have a document on your desks today 
from the Department of National Health and Welfare deal- 
ing with guaranteed income will see that three alternatives 
are suggested. One is a guaranteed income, another is a 
wage supplement, and the third is a negative income tax. 
The labels may be different, but the effect will be the 
same. We should not let the labels fool us at all. 

It is my view that these people are ahead of the politi- 
cians. They have a more friendly view than we have of the 
basic guaranteed income, which is designed to establish a 
floor for a family income. The time is long past for us to 
take some effective action. 


The course that is open to us is one of supplementing, 
through a guaranteed income, the wages of the people on 
minimum income so that they will know exactly where 
they stand. As a consequence, they will continue to work 
and produce, and it will no longer be a case of the people 
who are not producing receiving more than those who are. 


@ (2140) 


Honourable senators, we owe it to these people to take 
some action as quickly as possible, and my purpose tonight 
is to bring this to your attention. I realize that the econom- 
ic climate is bad at the present time but, even if it means 
an uphill struggle at this particular time, something has to 
be done. I suggest that some of us participate in this debate 
for the purpose of sending and emphasizing the message to 
the Canadian people and to other parliamentarians that 
this is a problem which is long overdue for attention. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate ad journed. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 8 p.m. 


Soe ee 2 nd 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE WILLIAM A. BOUCHER 
THE HONOURABLE HENRY D. HICKS 


FELICITATIONS ON RETURN TO CHAMBER 


[Translation] 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, allow me to 
point out the return of our colleague Senator Boucher who 
is back this evening after a lengthy illness. 


We are pleased to see him back among us aglow 
with health and we hope he will remain so for several 
years to come. 


Senator Boucher: Thank you very much, Senator Lan- 
glois, for your kind words. 
[English] 

Senator Langlois: I am also very pleased to welcome 


Senator Hicks back to the chamber. I am sure all honour- 
able senators are glad to see him in such splendid health. 


Senator Hicks: That is very gracious of you. I thank you 
very much indeed for your sentiments. 


Senator Flynn: Speaking of health, would the deputy 
leader report on the state of health of the Leader of the 
Government? 


Senator Langlois: I am very pleased to report that the 
Leader of the Government is on his way back to Ottawa. 
He will arrive late this evening and will be with us 
tomorrow. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Davey for second reading of Bill C-58, to 
amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I have been 
challenged both by Senator McElman and Senator Per- 
rault—I regret that the latter is not here tonight because I 
have a few words to say about his speech—to participate in 
the debate on this controversial piece of legislation. I have 
never backed away from such challenges in the past, 
though in some instances it might have been more prudent 
of me to do so, and I am not about to do so tonight. 

Senator McElman, when he spoke in this debate, remind- 
ed us all of a previous debate on the same subject. It took 
place in 1965 over Bill C-118. Bill C-118 dealt, in part, with 


advertising space in issues of non-Canadian newspapers or 
periodicals and the conditions under which the cost of such 
advertising could not be a deductible item of expense when 
the taxpayer came to reckon his income taxes for that year. 


But the debate on that part of Bill C-118 in 1965 which 
dealt with periodicals centered mostly on subsection 2 of 
the new section 12A which was being added to the existing 
act. It provided an exemption which made the cost of 
advertising deductible even though the advertisement 
appeared in an issue of one of the two most important, then 
so-called, non-Canadian newspapers or periodicals—Time 
and Reader’s Digest. The idea, it became obvious, was to 
permit Canadian advertisers to consider advertisements 
placed in the Canadian editions of Time and Reader’s Digest 
as tax deductible. 


The Liberal government of the day was of the opinion 
that Time and Reader’s Digest should, for the tax purposes 
of those Canadian firms who used them as an advertising 
vehicle, be considered Canadian magazines. We in the 
Opposition were of a contrary opinion; we felt that Time 
and Reader’s Digest should lose their special status. 


Today, Senator McElman points to the position we took 
eleven years ago and suggests we should be very happy 
with Bill C-58. That is, to say the least, tenuous and 
simplistic reasoning. 

What Senator McElman has overlooked in his eagerness 
to point to as much inconsistency in the Opposition as 
exists in the government is the matter of context. The 
position I took in 1965 must be placed in the proper con- 
text. As to the purpose of this type of legislation, I said in 
1965—and I am reading from page 291 of the Debates of the 
Senate of the 1965 session: 


We all agree that Canadian periodicals play a funda- 
mental part with regard to the creation, if not the 
preservation, of a truly Canadian spirit. 


There is something subtle there which I hope has not 
escaped Senator McElman. 


Of course, competition from American periodicals is 
for our own periodicals a very serious threat of 
extinction. 


With regard to the desirability of affording protection to 
Canadian periodicals, I should say that I have not changed 
my mind; it’s important that we provide it. I am not, 
however, completely convinced that competition from 
American magazines is any more serious today than it was 
in 1965. In any case, if a threat does exist, it will certainly 
not be diminished by the type of legislation before us now. 
If protectionism is the course we wish to follow, then the 
logical step would be to bring in legislation barring the 
entry into Canada of all American and other non-Canadian 
periodicals. But none of those who have defended this bill 
has suggested we go that far nor am I now suggesting that 
we do so. 


— 
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The threat to our national identity and cultural welfare 
surely does not come from the presence in Canada of Time 
and Reader’s Digest alone. If such a threat exists, it must be 
seen as coming from the presence in Canada of a multi- 
plicity of non-Canadian publications. And these periodi- 
cals have continued and will continue to enter Canada 
whether we pass Bill C-58 or not. In other words, if what 
we seek is protection for our national identity and cultural 
purity, then, as I will try to indicate, this bill is useless. So, 
why bother with it? 

The method proposed in 1965 to help Canadian periodi- 
cals was to deny Canadian firms a tax deduction for 
moneys spent on advertisements in American magazines, if 
those advertisements were directed primarily at a market 
in Canada. On that particular quasi-solution to the prob- 
lem, I had this to say at the time—and I am reading again 
from Hansard for the 1965 session, at page 291: 


This way we assume— 
And I underline “assume”. 


—that advertising will be channelled towards Canadi- 
an periodicals. I am not sure— 


And I underline “I am not sure”. 


—that this will be definitely the result, but the method 
which is suggested here is certainly worth a try. 

It should be obvious to the clear-thinking objective 
reader that I was not endorsing without reservation the 
solution proposed at the time. And now, in retrospect, I 
would say I was right not to do so. Essentially, my belief 
was that if you want to go that way, go all the way. And I 
now suggest to you, honourable senators, that there is 
precious little evidence that this was the best method to 
use to achieve the goal the government of the day had in 
mind. 

@ (2010) 


It is well to remember also, as we seek to compare the 
attitude one had in dealing with the 1965 bill with that 
which he has in regard to Bill C-58, that in the 1965 bill the 
provision dealing with the “magazine tax,” as it was then 
referred to by Senator Hayden, was only one of several in 
that bill to amend the Income Tax Act. Bill C-58, on the 
other hand, deals exclusively with the matter of tax 
exemption for Canadian firms advertising in American 
magazines or on American radio or TV if the intended 
market is in Canada. So, the focus of the present bill is 
different from that of the 1965 bill. Furthermore, close to 11 
years have elapsed since Bill C-118 and, if I, like Senator 
McElman, may be permitted a pun, we have had “time” to 
“digest” not only the problem but the value of the solution 
proposed at the time. The problem, if one really existed, 
remains the same. So, the solution must then be deemed to 
have been ineffectual. 

Another difference between this and the 1965 bill is the 
fact, as I said a while ago, that the present bill deals not 
only with periodicals but also with broadcasting, which is 
something totally different. With broadcasting, we are into 

an area of much greater sensitivity involving the con- 
_ tinued harmonious relationship we enjoy with our neigh- 
bours to the south. There has been very little criticism in 
-the United States over our forcing Time Canada out of 
business. But such has not been the case with regard to 
what is viewed in the United States as our attempts to 


interfere with the freedom to broadcast. Strong protesta- 
tions have been made in Congress, and extensive discus- 
sions have taken place between the CRTC and the Ameri- 
can FCC. The broadcasting stations on both sides of the 
border which would be affected by the provisions of this 
bill are not all in the same situation. Yet, the bill makes no 
distinction between them. It is quite obvious that station 
KVOS in Bellingham, Washington, which is the property 
of a Canadian company, does not fit into the same category 
as do the Buffalo area stations. 


So, to those on the other side who would criticize me for 
taking a different position now from what I took 11 years 
ago, I would say that people in glass houses should not 
throw stones. The government side also has come around 
180 degrees. They gave Time and Reader’s Digest an exemp- 
tion in 1965, and now they want to remove it. I maintain 
there was no evidence to justify giving them an exemption 
in 1965; whereas now there is evidence that the removal of 
the exemption would accomplish nothing. The government 
was wrong in 1965 and it is wrong again now. That does 
not surprise me, and it will not surprise very many other 
thinking Canadians. I only mention this to point out how 
unwarranted was Senator McElman’s implied criticism of 
my position. 

With regard to periodicals, this bill has one major fault 
which has been mentioned by most of those who have 
opposed the bill in this debate. Very simply, it gives far too 
much discretionary power to the Minister of National 
Revenue—power to decide the percentage of Canadian 
ownership required and the percentage of Canadian con- 
tent required before a periodical published in Canada can 
be considered “Canadian” for income tax purposes. We 
have proof that this sort of discretionary power is danger- 
ous. Time magazine was uncompromisingly forced out of 
the country—a sort of literary exorcism. Reader’s Digest, on 
the other hand, was permitted to stay. 


Reader’s Digest provided many jobs in Quebec and, as 
Senator Sullivan pointed out last week, the people of 
Quebec, liking the French language edition of Reader’s 
Digest, did not want to lose it. So the standards with regard 
to ownership and content were lowered to accommodate 
Reader’s Digest. But they could not be lowered any further. 


That sort of double standard, that sort of adjusting of the 
rules to favour those whom you want to see win, is danger- 
ous. The way this government has spared Reader’s Digest 
but has put the screws to Time, because there was some- 
thing to lose politically by being equally harsh with Read- 
er’s Digest, leads me to say that the government is no more 
sincere now than it was in 1965. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Flynn: The government lacks the courage of its 
convictions, or else it has realized that what it is doing 
here is basically useless but it feels it must do something to 
appease the nationalists and so it has decided to sacrifice 
one—Time. 

Like Bill C-118 in 1965, Bill C-58 affords me once again 
the opportunity to say of the government that it is much 
more concerned with giving the impression of doing some- 
thing than it is with actually doing something of measur- 
able worth. All of the reasons I have just suggested for the 
government’s behaviour are as likely as they are unsav- 
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oury. And so, if for no other reason than that, I think the 
bill should be shot down in flames. 


But those are not the only reasons for doing away with 
this bill. Another is that it is unnecessary. We can do away 
with it, and still the government’s purpose will have been 
achieved. Time has left Canada and will not be back, 
whether we pass this bill or not. Reader’s Digest will con- 
tinue publishing as if nothing had ever happened. Indeed, I 
doubt that the percentage of Canadian content in the 
future will be any different from what it has been in the 
past. Reader’s Digest is here to stay, whether we pass this 
bill or not. Moreover, under the regulations pertaining to 
the Foreign Investment Review Act, it is doubtful that 
Reader’s Digest would be permitted to revert to being prin- 
cipally American-owned. 


So why bother passing a bill, the principal aim of which 
has already been reached? More particularly, why pass 
such a bill when its secondary effects are as unwholesome 
as they are? I refer here to the effect this bill would have 
on a magazine such as MD of Canada. Bill C-58 would 
destroy MD of Canada. Senator Sullivan explained last 
week the special circumstances surrounding that excellent 
publication. I, personally, cannot help feeling that we 
would be ill advised to eliminate publications of such a 
scientific and professional nature, publications which 
cannot be replaced by Canadian—in the National Revenue 
Department’s definition of the term—journals of “any- 
where near equal worth.” I am quite sure that, if the 
question had been limited to publications of that type, no 
one would seriously have suggested that the government 
should bring in legislation to force them out. Who could 
reasonably defend the thesis that “such publications repre- 
sent a danger to our national identity and our cultural 
integrity?” 

Senator MclIlraith, I suggest to you, was right in his 
assessment of this bill. If we kill it we will be forcing the 
government to review the whole question and to come up 
with another remedy, if indeed the question still presents a 
problem of any significance, and if a solution is possible 
the effects of which will not prove to be worse than the 
problem in the first place. In the meantime, Time will have 
left the country; Reader’s Digest will be in the process of 
becoming a thoroughly Canadian magazine—which means 
it is likely to become dull—MD of Canada will still be sent 
free to all our medical practitioners, and the world will be 
allowed to unfold as the real God intended it to. 

@ (2020) 

I come now to broadcasting. The problem here is much 
more complicated. By trying to adopt the same tax princi- 
ple to this field of endeavour as we have used with regard 
to periodicals, we risk confrontation with the United 
States and an uneven treatment of all the particular cases 
involved. 

I was much surprised by the government leader’s speech 
on this subject, and before I quote excerpts from it pertain- 
ing to station KVOS, I would like to make a few comments 
on its general tenor. 

Its impassioned tone clearly indicated that the govern- 
ment leader was very worried about the criticism levelled 
against this bill by several of the government supporters in 
this place—Senator Perrault’s own troops. The speech was 
a call to arms, an endeavour to rally the forces. I want the 


(Senator Flynn.] 


government leader to know that it was very gratifying to 
the Leader of the Opposition to see the reaction of those on 
the government side who have opposed this bill. They did 
not appear to be either moved or convinced. It appears that 
this is one instance when party loyalty will have to take a 
back seat to reason. There is a limit to the number of times 
a government can ask its supporters to follow without 
question. There is a limit to the number of times a govern- 
ment can ask the Senate not to think for itself and not to 
act according to what it considers right. 


If the Senate kills this bill, it will have done something 
of which it can be justly proud. Of course, the likelihood of 
that happening at second reading stage is remote. Time 
magazine was obviously very pessimistic. They left the 
country without even waiting for the bill to come before 
the Senate. There is a message there somewhere—and it is 
not that Time knew nothing of Canadian parliamentary 
procedure. If anything, it is that Time knew too well how 
this place usually operates. They probably foresaw an 
earth-shaking speech by Senator Perrault, and concluded 
that the faithful could not resist the power of his logic. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: But I will still be interested to see 
whether this bill can get by second reading, and, if it does, 
how it will fare in committee. 


Coming back to what Senator Perrault said about the 
desirability of applying this type of tax measure to broad- 
casting, I was most interested in his recitation of the 
success story that is station KVOS. I would ask honourable 
senators to bear in mind that the purpose of this legislation 
is the protection of Canadian culture and not the financial 
protection of Canadian broadcasters, which would be only 
a means to achieve the real purpose. I quote from page 2001 
of Debates of the Senate of March 30 last: 


In 1953, when KVOS-TV was the lone television 
station offering its signal in the Vancouver market, 
today’s problems did not exist. Then came channel 2, 
CBC Vancouver, channel 6 Victoria, and channel 8 
Vancouver and their many other counterparts in the 
Maritimes, the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. But the 
West is the area I know best. The fact is that, after 23 
years of its highly profitable existence, almost all of 
the KVOS-TV programs are available or potentially 
available on the dial from other stations or on the 
cable system. 


So, Senator Perrault admits that Canadian stations are 
offering the same programs as KVOS-TV. Does he suggest 
that this legislation will change the nature of those pro- 
grams? It is quite evident that presently all Canadian 
stations carry programs originating in the United States 
and that therefore the solution, if one is required, is not in 
this tax measure but in regulations by the CRTC. Every- 
body knows that this is a very difficult problem for the 
CRTC. Experience has shown that a preponderance of 
Canadian radio and television programs on our networks is 
not a goal that we are about to achieve. 


Of course, if the proponents of this measure wish only to 
channel more money into Canadian broadcasting; if their 
only objective—and I would be pleased if they were frank 
enough to admit it—bears no relation whatever to ensuring 
high quality Canadian content in our braodcasting, but is 
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an attempt at offering financial security to the broadcast- 
ing industry, then I would ask them if they are prepared to 
offer the same protection to other fields of endeavour. It 
comes to mind that the Canadian textile industry, for 
instance, would certainly be happy with some measures 
destined to help it solve its many urgent difficulties. But 
here again, the problem would be one affecting the com- 
mercial relations of Canada and the United States. 


The broadcasting problem is one similar to that affecting 
the importation of goods and services. Broadcasting is an 
imported service whether it comes from Buffalo or from 
Bellingham. And under the terms of GATT, Canada and 
the United States have agreed, as sovereign nations, that 
no tax will be placed upon imported products, which can 
be defined also as services, to the detriment of the import- 
ed product over the domestic product. 


Senator Perrault said, as reported on page 1998 of our 
Senate Debates: 


These references to broadcasting have commercial 
and viewer implications across Canada. It may be that 
our negotiations with our friends to the south should 
be resumed for the purpose of discussing the ultimate 
aspects of television and radio braodcasting, cablevi- 
sion, and the question relating to the ownership and 
rebroadcasting of program material. I do not resist that 
idea at all. I think it is very important that we contin- 
ue discussions and negotiations in those areas. 


I would ask him, if he were here, if he does not resist the 
idea that discussions and negotiations on the various 
aspects of television and radio broadcasting with our 
friends to the south will be enhanced by the passage of this 
bill. Our representatives would be going into such discus- 
sions with a law that could be put into force the very next 
day, because this is what is provided for in this bill with 
reference to broadcasting. We would be telling our friends 
to the south, “We will have what we want, or else.” I 
suggest to you that if we were to adopt an attitude like 
that, the discussions would not be very long, nor would 
they be very fruitful. Of course, there would be the discre- 
tion given by the legislation to the Minister of National 
Revenue; but as I said before, I cannot accept that a 
problem of this kind be dealt with in one way today and in 
another tomorrow. 


Therefore, whether we look at the bill as it affects 
periodicals or as it affects broadcasting, I suggest to you 
that arguments have been made that should convince the 
Senate to resist the passage of this bill at the stage of 
second reading. 


I have reread most of the speeches made in this debate 
and I need not repeat the objections which were raised 
successively by Senators Walker, Cook, Hayden, Laird, 
Manning, Beaubien, van Roggen, MclIlraith, Sullivan and 
Paterson. I am not saying I accept all their arguments, but 
most of them are strong enough to force me to the conclu- 
sion that although the purpose of this bill may be laudable, 
the method it seeks to employ in order to achieve its goal is 
extremely dangerous. It is arbitrary, will most likely be 
ineffective, and is susceptible of creating injustice, con- 
frontation and irritation south of the border. 
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It is arbitrary because the minister would be in a posi- 
tion to change the norms from day to day. It would likely 
be ineffective as far as publications are concerned because 
Time is out and Reader’s Digest is in. It would only result in 
pushing out of Canada such publications as MD of Canada. 
It is susceptible of creating an injustice for the very reason 
that publications such as MD of Canada would no longer be 
able to publish in Canada. 


As far as the broadcasting aspects are concerned, it 
would create injustices by dealing in the same way with 
stations which are not in similar positions. Also in the area 
of broadcasting, it would create confrontation and irrita- 
tion south of the border. 


The government, I suggest, should be forced to reconsid- 
er all aspects of the question with a view to arriving ata 
more acceptable solution. The way to obtain such a solu- 
tion is by killing Bill C-58, either at this stage or, if that 
does not happen—the most obvious reason for which would 
be the eloquence of the Leader of the Government, and I 
am sorry he is not present to hear that compliment— 
strangling it, or putting it to sleep, if you prefer euphem- 
isms, at the committee stage. 


Hon. Keith Davey: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Davey 
speaks now, his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I am grateful to 
those who have participated in this debate which, if noth- 
ing else, has convinced me of my inadequacy as a sponsor 
of legislation. Certainly, during the course of this debate 
we have heard a great deal of misinformation and misun- 
derstanding. Before I proceed, with the hope of setting the 
record straight, I want to thank the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion for speaking this evening, which he did at my con- 
venience. In congratulating the Leader of the Opposition, I 
imagine myself standing here eleven years from tonight 
having changed my mind 100 per cent on this issue. 


Senator Flynn: I hope you do change your mind from 
time to time. 


Senator Davey: If I could do so at all, I assure Senator 
Flynn it would not be with his grace, dexterity and wit. 

I have purchased a copy of the current issue of News- 
week, which I have here in hand. In this debate my honour- 
able friend, Senator Desruisseaux, as reported at page 1865 
of Debates of the Senate of March 9—and I invite honour- 
able senators to listen carefully to his words—said: 

Time is said to have 500,000 Canadian subscribers. 
Some have said that the number is a little smaller than 
that, but it is still an impressive figure. Newsweek, 
which makes no waves and has no special Canadian 
news section, has less than half the circulation of Time 
in Canada and less than half the amount of Canadian 
advertising. 
I draw the attention of honourable senators to the last 
words of that passage—“and less than half the amount of 
Canadian advertising.” The fact is that Newsweek does not 
carry any Canadian advertising, and never has. 
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In a sense, that is what this debate is all about. Bill C-58 
seeks to put Time on exactly the same basis as Newsweek 
and every other American magazine entering Canada. It 
will not prevent Time magazine from entering Canada. 
Indeed, I purchased the latest issue of Time magazine at 
the airport this morning. What this bill will do is prevent 
the dumping of editorial material from Time Inc. into a 
so-called Canadian edition, which can then skim off the 
cream of available Canadian magazine advertising 
revenues. 


Incidentally, in the debate which we are now concluding, 
my friends, Senator Mcllraith and Senator Manning, 
expressed some concern for the plight of Canadian adver- 
tisers if this bill is passed—that is, once Time ceased 
publishing a Canadian edition, as indeed it has. I think 
those honourable senators would be interested in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Marketing—and Marketing is the 
trade newspaper of the advertising industry in Canada— 
which states in part: 


Time magazine will offer space in its March 15 
issue— 


And that, of course, is no longer the Canadian edition; it is 
the United States publication of Time. 
—to Canadian advertisers for up to almost $4,000 less 
per page. 
Doug Findlay, vice-president and advertising and sales 
director, said, “We’ve decided to peg our rate base at 
200,000 and pass the savings on to the advertiser.” These 
are the people for whom Senator Manning and Senator 
Mcllraith were weeping crocodile tears. Here is the adver- 
tising manager of Time saying that they are going to pass 
the savings on to the advertisers. Mr. Findlay added: 
I stress that the Time magazine read now in Canada 
will be the same as before, except there won’t be a 
Canada section. The advertising will continue to be 
Canadian and we’ll continue to print the magazine in 
this country as before. 


Last week, Time announced its new subscription rate in 
Canada, which is $30 a year. I quote Stephen LaRue, who 
was President of Time Canada Ltd., as reported in the 
Globe and Mail, as follows: 


Mr. LaRue said the $30 is a reduction. Subscriptions 
to the U.S. edition used to cost $40 in Canada before 
the suspension of the Canadian edition. The company 
could not sell it more cheaply. That is the price of that 
magazine in Canada. 


So the price of Time in Canada is now $30 a year. 


I made reference just a moment or two ago to Newsweek, 
which now comes into Canada on the same basis as Time. 
The subscription rate for Time is $30 per year; Newsweek 
manages to sell subscriptions in Canada for $19.50. 


The debate on the motion for the second reading of Bill 
C-58 has been a good one. It has been a full debate, and it 
has been useful. I do have one disappointment, however, in 
the debate, and it is that so few of the speakers, including 
those of us who support the bill, did not direct much of our 
time, attention and concern to the need we have in Canada 
to develop and support our own native, home-grown 
Canadian magazine industry. In this connection, the letter 
I am about to read is self-explanatory. I hasten to add, I 
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received this letter during the course of the debate. It was 
unsolicited by me, and I do not know the people involved. 
It is from Vancouver and is dated March 4, 1976. The 
letterhead reads Canada’s Westword, The Magazine for Brit- 
ish Columbians, and it is signed by Mr. Clive Cocking, 
Editor. He says: 

—we thought you might be interested in the enclosed 

presentation describing a new Canadian magazine 

which we are currently developing. 


Called Canada’s Westword, it is to be a monthly news 
feature magazine covering British Columbia affairs 
exclusively and is planned to have a circulation of 
approximately 275,000, making it the largest publica- 
tion in B.C. 

The key to it is a shared distribution scheme which 
has arranged with some 25 community weekly and 
daily newspapers, whereby they will distribute the 
magazine as a supplement each month. Its format will 
of course be that of a magazine—on the same glossy 
stock as Time—and its contents will be very topical 
and strongly news-oriented. 
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The publisher, Mr. Bob Leighton, has asked me to 
particularly tell you the actions of the government in 
fighting to encourage the development of an indige- 
nous Canadian magazine industry have been very 
much appreciated here. We are very hopeful now that 
more equitable competitive conditions appear to have 
established, that Canada’s Westword will be able to 
establish itself and prosper. 


In a sense, honourable senators, that says it all about what 
we are attempting to achieve with this bill. I honestly 
believe that if we reject this bill, then we are turning our 
backs on this kind of Canadian initiative. 

Those who oppose the bill appear to have several main 
objections, the chief of which, I suggest, stems from a total 
misconception of what constitutes a Canadian magazine. I 
quote first my friend Senator Walker. I am sorry he is not 
here this evening. On March 3, Senator Walker said: 


What sort of news magazine would it be with 50 per 
cent of its content Canadian? There is not enough 
news in Canada to make 50 per cent of a magazine 
such as Time Canada. 


Senator Smith (Colchester), who I am sorry is not here 
this evening, and who certainly has impressed us with his 
lucidity on a wide range of issues since he has been with 
us, disappointed me greatly when he said on March II, 
with reference to Time: 

It did so—and to me this is a perfectly reasonable 
position to take—because it is a news magazine which 
draws on world news sources for its coverage. You 
cannot find 80 per cent of all the news in the world in 
Canada, no matter what the federal government says. 


Of course, honourable senators, the federal government 
has said no such thing and I suspect my friend Senator 
Smith realizes that. Senator Walker went much further. He 
described Maclean’s news magazine as “‘a farce.” 

I want to make it clear that I have no special brief for 
Maclean’s magazine. Indeed, since its inception as a news 
magazine I believe I have been its most frequent target of 
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all honourable senators; possibly Senator Austin is the 
runner-up. I believe those are facts which might well cause 
Senator Walker to change his mind about Maclean’s maga- 
zine. In any event Senator Walker’s opinion of Maclean’s 
being “a farce,” I am frank to say, is an opinion which I do 
not share. In not sharing that opinion, I reject out of hand 
the automatic assumption that if something is Canadian, 
whether it is a television program or a magazine, it is 
automatically inferior. That is a proposition which I 
believe all honourable senators reject out of hand. 


I have here an issue of Maclean’s magazine, which I also 
purchased this morning. I do not apologize for saying—and 
I do so frankly—that I think it is an excellent news 
magazine. It is loaded with world news. Of course, there is 
more Canadian news than we used to read in Time Canada. 
There is more Canadian news, but it is also loaded with 
news of the world. The important point is that the news of 
the world is presented through the eyes of Canadian news- 
men and reporters. I have said many times before, here and 
at other places, that Time has presented us each week with 
an excellent window on the world. I have also said that it 
has been a window on the world through American tinted 
glasses—a welcome window on the world, and one which is 
still available to us. What we will now have is a window on 
the world through Canadian tinted glasses. Meanwhile, far 
from being a farce, Maclean’s is thorough. It is professional. 
It is Canadian. I do not think it has to take a back seat to 
any other news magazine in the world. 


Senator Flynn: Does it need this bill? 
Senator Davey: While I am referring to Senator Smith— 


Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): Which Senator 
Smith are you speaking about? 


Senator Davey: Senator Smith (Colchester). I apologize 
to Senator Smith. 


Senator Flynn: Which one? 


Senator Davey: This is your Senator Smith, Mr. Leader 
of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: Is that your apology? 


Senator Davey: In the debate on March 11 last, Senator 
Smith (Colchester) spoke about Senator Grattan O’Leary 
and his appearance before the Special Senate Committee 
on Mass Media, and said, quoting Senator O’Leary: 
I am not so sure that Time magazine today is not the 
best Canadian magazine we have. 

Senator Smith (Colchester) then went on to say: 
Note that he did not say merely “the best Magazine 
distributed in Canada,” rather he said “the best 
Canadian magazine.” 

In response to that I can only quote an article from the 
October 1974 issue of The Canadian Forum. The article was 
written by Peter Newman but the quotation quotes a 
perhaps even greater authority, or at least as great an 
authority as Senator O’Leary. Peter Newman is writing 
about the O’Leary Commission, and says: 

I attended most of the Commission hearings and I 
remember best how Larry Laybourne, then managing 
director of Time-Canada, closed his submission with a 
humble little bow to the Commissioners and declared: 
“I invite the Commission to consider whether Time 


Magazine in Canada is not in all essential respects a 
Canadian periodical, having regard to the character 
and quality of its contents and the nature of its pub- 
lishing operation.” That was more than O’Leary could 
stomach. His Irish up, he telephoned Henry R. Luce 
and asked him to fly down from New York. On Janu- 
ary 17, 1961, the mighty Luce mounted the witness- 
stand and made what remains the definitive statement 
on the Canadian status of Time: “I may be in some 
disagreement with my colleagues,” he said, “But you 
said, sir, you want me to be very plain. I do not 
consider Time a Canadian magazine.” 


I hesitate to wade too deeply into the swamps of sub- 
stantially the same, especially since I know this will be 
dealt with in some considerable detail by the committee. In 
discussing this bill and referring to the ownership and 
content requirements, Senator Hayden—I hope I quote him 
correctly—suggested, “One ain’t good without t’other.” 


I think he is exactly correct, although I concede at once 
that Senator Hayden was making a far different point 
from the one I want to make. He was not speaking with 
obvious approval; I do. Without ownership requirements or 
without content requirements, this legislation will not 
work—that is to say, it will not even the competition thus 
creating the climate for a revitalized Canadian magazine 
industry. So, I agree with Senator Hayden, “One ain’t good 
without t’other.” 


I do comprehend the concern some senators have. about 
“substantially the same,” but it is a concern that, while I 
comprehend it, I cannot share. Perhaps that is because I 
believe this bill is so important, and perhaps it is because I 
am not a lawyer. I certainly recall the words of Senator 
van Roggen in this debate when he said: 


What would constitute “substantially the same”? A 
good and difficult question, but not insoluble, because 
lawyers and courts in Canada have built up a body of 
law over the years on such words as “substantial,” 
“undue,” “reasonable,” and so on. These are words 
regularly used in legal documents and agreements. 


Senator Forsey made an inquiry last evening, and 
because of this I would repeat just a line or two of the 
speech I made when I introduced this bill. Referring to the 
Minister of National Revenue, I said: 


He has decided that the content of a Canadian maga- 
zine is not substantially the same as that of a foreign 
issue if the combined editorial and pictorial content is 
at least 80 per cent different. In my opinion any lesser 
percentage would allow foreign periodicals to continue 
to dump editorial material into Canada. 


Honourable senators, for me the most perplexing argu- 
ment of all those advanced against this bill, the one I find 
most difficult to deal with, is that it would be an irritant to 
the United States. Senator Cook, my friend who converses 
with me often in this chamber, even went so far as to talk 
about ultra-nationalistic madness. In all honesty, I think it 
is quite possible to be a Canadian nationalist without 
being either mad or anti-American. I see nothing strident 
in this quotation from the report of the Special Senate 
Committee on Mass Media, which I included in my speech 
on March 3: 
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The United States happens to be the most important, 
the most interesting country on earth. The vigour and 
diversity of its popular culture—which is close to 
becoming a world culture—obsesses, alarms, and 
amuses not just Canadians, but half the people of the 
world. 


What we are suggesting is that the Canadian 
media—especially broadcasting—have an interest in 
and an obligation to promote our apartness from the 
American reality. For all our similarities, for all our 
sharing, for all our friendships, we are somebody else. 


Honourable senators, I submit that is not ultra-national- 
istic mass media nor is it strident anti-Americanism. 
Indeed, just the week before last the new United States 
ambassador to Canada spoke to the men’s Canadian Club 
here in Ottawa, and I would like to read something he said 
in that particular speech. He said: 
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The assertion of Canadian national purpose is not an 
issue between us. Americans understand and respect 
it. We expect you to be yourselves. We understand why 
you wish to diversify your foreign interests; we will 
cooperate with that effort. Few Americans who have 
dealt with Canada have ever doubted the separateness 
of Canadian interests and destiny. 


I submit that the assertion of Canadian national purpose 
is what this legislation is all. about. We need in this coun- 
try our own native Canadian consumer magazine industry, 
and this is the only way in which we are going to get one. 


In a similar vein several senators have said in the course 
of this debate that Time has: enjoyed special status in 
Canada over a long number of years. I can only respond to 
that by saying that surely when the Government of 
Canada grants special privileges, it does not do so forever. 
It does not grant special privileges in perpetuity. 

Now I want to say a word about MD of Canada, because I 
am always interested in what my friend Senator Sullivan 
has to say, and I have the greatest respect for the honour- 
able senator, as he knows. I have some sympathy for his 
view on this particular issue. I would just like to point out 
that in a letter dated February 2, 1976, and addressed to 
members of the other place, MD of Canada claims that it 
“offers no competition to any other journal or magazine 
directed exclusively to physicians in Canada.” 


I should have prefaced my remarks by pointing out that 
MD of Canada is owned by MD International Inc., 30E. 60th 
St., New York. This assertion that it offers no competition 
to any other journal or magazine directed exclusively to 
physicians in Canada is correct, because indeed there is 
little competition in such a highly specialized market and 
the publication MD of Canada is unique. It therefore cannot 
be duplicated easily by a Canadian publisher. But for this 
very reason, coupled with the fact that MD of Canada is 
delivered free of charge to 25,000 members of the medical 
community in Canada, thus providing its advertisers with 
a captive and sure market, it is the government’s conten- 
tion that MD of Canada could continue its operation in 
Canada without a special tax status and without any seri- 
ous negative effects. Of course, the government would 
welcome any decision by MD of Canada to completely 
Canadianize its operation, as required by law. 


(Senator Davey.] 


Senator Flynn: Are you prepared to buy it? 


Senator Davey: But should it choose not to do so, it 
would most likely not preclude its availability or operation 
in Canada. I am sorry, Senator Flynn, I did not hear what 
you said. 


Senator Flynn: I asked if you were prepared to buy the 
controlling interest? 


Senator Davey: I am not in a position to buy magazines. 
I wish I were. 


Senator Flynn: I am afraid nobody is. 


Senator Davey: Now I want to turn to the bill’s broad- 
casting component, because the broadcasting component is 
every bit as important as the magazine component. I think 
the concern expressed in this debate about the bill as it 
relates to broadcasting can be distilled down to two points. 
One is as to whether the legislation is really necessary, and 
the second is as to why there should be an open mandate 
for the date of implementation. Well, in my judgment the 
bill is necessary and it requires very early implementation. 
Let me say at once that I do share the concern of some 
honourable senators about the uncertainty of the date of 
implementation. In this connection our friend Senator 
Hayden made a very practical suggestion, although I 
would prefer that the date of implementation, as far as 
broadcasting is concerned, should be the date when the bill 
receives royal assent. There is absolutely no reason that I 
can see for any delay. 


Let me remind you about this part of the bill and what it 
is about. An estimated $20 million advertising revenue, 
which is growing at a rate of 15 per cent per year, is spent 
by Canadian advertisers on American television and radio 
stations. Thus these American stations derive this revenue 
from a market they were not licenced to serve, and at the 
expense of Canadian stations playing under altogether 
different and more stringent ground rules. In the words of 
the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, which is the 
association of all private broadcasters in Canada today, the 
competitive gap continues to widen as the American sta- 
tions do not have the same economic requirements as 
Canadian stations which carry high-cost Canadian content 
or are liable to the regulations or supervision of the CRTC 
pursuant to the Broadcasting Act. Thus the United States 
stations are able to sell more competitively in Canada 
because they are able to purchase their products without 
taking into account the Canadian market and have no 
responsibility under the Broadcasting Act to internally 
cross-subsidize the development of Canadian content pro- 
grams as required by the CRTC. What started as a soft spot 
in the underbelly of Canadian broadcasting turned into a 
commercial tumour, and has been transformed into an 
economic cancer of some $20 million annually. These U.S. 
television stations have been able to attract increasing 
volumes of Canadian advertising dollars thereby inhibit- 
ing the growth and diversity of Canadian television out- 
lets. This loss or spill-over has resulted in a reduction in 
programming choice, and economic barriers to providing 
new job opportunities for creative Canadian and higher 
quality Canadian programming. 

In this debate, honourable senators, our friend Senator 
Hayden asserted that Canadian television stations are 
either all sold out or simply not commercially attractive. I 
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want to quote Senator Hayden from the debate here on the 
evening of March 9, when he said: 


I can tell you that a difficulty we have now in 
respect of the Toronto stations is that most of them are 
sold out to the end of 1975, according to the latest 
figures I have from Statistics Canada. I have here a 
list of prime time availabilities, and I believe prime 
time is from 6 p.m. to 12 p.m. It shows CTV as sold out 
until May 1975; CFTO, sold out until April (85 per cent 
sold out for entire 1975); CHCH, most shows sold out 
until January 1975; CHUM, sold out until end of 
December 1974. 


Now, honourable senators, I am sure that there is only 
one thing in the entire world that I know as much about as 
my friend Senator Hayden, and that happens to be broad- 
cast advertising because I spent eleven years in the busi- 
ness. So with the greatest of respect to Senator Hayden, I 
should like to comment on his assertions in this chamber 
on March 9. First of all he says he got his statistics from 
Statistics Canada. Statistics Canada, to the best of my 
knowledge—and I checked this out—does not collect such 
information. He included CTV as a Toronto station. Well, 
of course, CTV is not a Toronto station. It is involved in 
selling network time across the country and should not be 
considered as belonging exclusively to the Toronto market. 
He made reference to CHUM, implying that it is a televi- 
sion station. CHUM is, of course, a radio station. 

As to the question of popularity in the Toronto market, it 
is interesting to note that the January Bureau of Broadcast 
Measurements Survey reports that the prime time for the 7 
to 11 p.m. Monday to Friday share of audience is as follows: 


PERCENTAGE 

CFTO 16 

CHCH— Hamilton 15 

WKBW— Buffalo 15 

CBLT— The CBC station 14 

WBEN— Buffalo 11 
CKGN— A new Canadian station— 

The Global network 10 

WGR— Buffalo 10 

CITY— An independent Canadian station 3 
WUTV— The educational station— 

Buffalo 2 

All others 5 


For the period from 4 to 11 o’clock for the TV audience 
share in the fall, according to the Bureau of Broadcast 
Measurement, the figures were: 


PERCENTAGE 

CFTO 20 

WKBW 14 
CKGN— The new station Global, along 

with CHCH and CBLT 12 

WBEN and WGR—Buffalo stations 10 

CITY 6 


The point I want to make is that in terms of straight 
audience share, the Canadian stations in Toronto are 
extremely competitive and the new ones are working very 
hard indeed. No mention was made by Senator Hayden or 
other senators about advertising in other than the 7 to 11 
o’clock period at night. And, of course, for many small 
advertisers this time could be more cost-efficient. 
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The simple fact is that Canadian stations have a large 
inventory of time available and the competition is keen. 
Indeed, this very night CITY television has an exclusive 
sports scoop in the Toronto area. It is the only station 
which is carrying on television the first game of the play- 
offs between the Pittsburg Penguins and the Maple Leafs. 
So there is not much doubt that this new station, CITY, 
will undoubtedly have the largest audience in Toronto 
tonight and, probably, the largest audience that it has ever 
had in its history. 

Turning to the points made by Senator Mcllraith and 
Senator Manning, it is true that the Association of Canadi- 
an Advertisers and the Institute of Canadian Advertising, 
which is the association of advertising agencies, have 
opposed this legislation, both as it relates to broadcasting 
and to magazines. But these exact same people using the 
exact same words, almost the identical legislation, were 
just as stridently opposed to the CRTC’s Canadian content 
regulations for television and radio, Canadian content 
regulations which have by any standard been remarkably 
successful without jeopardizing one bit the members of the 
Canadian advertising industry. Incidentally, I share Sena- 
tor Hayden’s enthusiasm for the CRTC, which I was 
delighted to hear him declare in the course of this debate. I 
would remind Senator Hayden and all other senators that 
the CRTC has requested this specific legislation on broad- 
casting. Indeed, I should like to quote the Chairman of the 
CRTC, Mr. Harry Boyle, who was speaking to the Canadi- 
an Club in London, Ontario. This is a précis of his speech 
as it appeared in the Financial Post. In my opinion he 
makes the point extremely well. 


Senator Flynn: What date is it? 


Senator Davey: I am sorry; it is a recent issue, but I do 
not have the date. 


Senator Flynn: Was Mr. Boyle chairman at the time? 


Senator Davey: Yes. This is since he became chairman. I 
will obtain the date for you. Speaking to the Canadian 
Club in London, Ontario, he said: 

Let’s go back to the $20 million of advertising solicit- 
ed by American border stations in Canada. In 1974 our 
total TV advertising revenue was only $225 million. 

If the reverse situation were true and Canadian 
stations were placed advantageously close to the 
border of America’s largest cities, that 10 per cent 
would amount to $485 million. But what happens when 
we do nudge up to an American metropolis? Take 
Detroit, for instance. 


Well, the Americans know how to look after their 
own. When Canadian networks buy American pro- 
grams they are not allowed to schedule them in Wind- 
sor. The Detroit market is protected. 


Not so in other centres because the American outlets 
are up alongside the larger Canadian population 
centres. 

Ninety per cent of the revenue of a station on the 
border in Washington State comes from Vancouver. 
The revenue may well be $9 million—$9 million 
extracted from Vancouver by a station in a small city 
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or overgrown town of 35,000 people with absolutely no 
responsibility to the Canadian system. 


As for those border stations which are now prepared to 
do all kinds of wondrous things for us on this side of the 
border, I simply think they underscore the fantastic 
bonanza they have reaped from Canada. I honestly do not 
think we want this kind of patronizing tokenism. We want 
to do it ourselves and I believe we can if the competition is 
even. 


Finally, I believe that honourable senators, given the 
flow of this debate, will be interested in this item which 
was aired recently on CBC Capital Report. The speaker 
was Barrie Zwicker, who is editor of Content, which is a 
publication aimed at journalists in this country. Some 
senators may have heard this on the program Capital 
Report: 


While the editorial writers were painting Canadian 
magazine publishers as heavies greedily dedicated to 
legislating their innocent competitors out of existence, 
I happened, as editor and publisher of a journalism 
review, to notice that very few Canadian magazine 
publishers ever got their say in the news columns 
either. 


So I began an analysis. I clipped out very nearly 
every bit of coverage of the magazine controversy 
from one of the country’s best papers, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, for a 20-month period from mid-March 
1974 to mid-November 1975. The results illustrate one 
major reason most people see the whole issue in a 
distorted way. 


In the 20 months there were 43 news stories, about 25 
letters to the editor, seven editorials and 10 signed 
opinion columns, totalling 1,065 column inches. 


When a story contained absolutely no statement 
from any spokesman for any Canadian magazine or 
magazine association, I classified it as unfair to 
Canadian magazines. If a story contained any com- 
ment from a Canadian publisher or association—even 
one sentence—I generously classified it as fair. If it 
fitted neither category, neutral. 


Remember, this particular analysis had nothing to 
do with whether I agreed or not with any of the 
information. I was only looking at the basic unques- 
tioned norm of journalistic fairness, namely, getting 
both sides of a story. 


The findings: 180 column inches fair; 177 inches 
neutral; and a staggering 708 column inches—or 66 per 
cent—of stories and comment in the Globe and Mail on 
the Canadian magazine issue carried not one word 
from anyone representing Canadian magazines. 


The Globe and Mail reporter, who over this period 
wrote by far the most stories on the topic, not once in 
the 20 months so much as phoned the Canadian Peri- 
odical Publishers Association, just a few blocks from 
his office on the same street. When another Globe 
reporter interviewed Ralph Davidson, president of 
Time Incorporated, in his New York office, Davidson 
was not asked a single hard question. Indeed, he 
apparently was not asked any questions at all. He just 
talked and said, by the way, that those Canadians who 

[Senator Davey.] 


did not agree with Time’s stand on Bill C-58 are “a pain 
in the ass.” 


If Bill C-58 passes and is implemented, it will be 
despite a million-dollar lobby by the two foreign 
magazines which have—in a classic example of propa- 
ganda turning things on their head—successfully por- 
trayed themselves as the underdogs. In other words, if 
C-58 passes, it will be despite massive misrepresenta- 
tion by this country’s press. A thoughtful citizen 
should worry. The Canadian magazine industry may 
be entering an era in which the competition is a bit 
less grossly unfair than it has been. But the citizen is 
still being informed by a press which on many impor- 
tant national issues does not observe even the most 
elementary standards of fair reporting. 


As I say, that was the editor of Content magazine speaking 
on the CBC. 


Honourable senators, I appreciate your patience. I now 
move that we give this bill second reading, agreement in 
principle, and then refer it to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, where I know it 
will receive a thorough and fair hearing. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Davey, seconded by the Honourable Senator Lang, 
that this bill be now read a second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Since there appears to be some 
uncertainty, those in favour of the motion will please say 
“yea’’. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those against the motion will 
please say “nay”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 
The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “yeas” have it. 
And more than two honourable senators having risen. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 
@ (2120) 


Motion of Senator Davey carried on the following 
division: 


YEAS 

HONOURABLE SENATORS 
Argue Eudes 
Austin Forsey 
Benidickson Fournier 
Bourget (Restigouche- 
Buckwold Gloucester) 
Cameron Fournier 
Carter (de Lanaudiére) 
Cottreau Giguére 
Croll Godfrey 
Davey Goldenberg 
Denis Graham 
Duggan Lafond 
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Langlois Norrie 
Lefrancois Petten 
Lucier Riel 
Macnaughton Riley 
McDonald Robichaud 
McEI]man Rowe 
McGrand Smith 
Michaud (Queens-Shelburne) 
Molgat Sparrow 
Neiman van Roggen—40. 
NAYS 

THE HONOURABLE SENATORS 
Choquette Macdonald 
Cook Mcllraith 
Desruisseaux McNamara 
Flynn Phillips—9. 
Grosart 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion carried. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 


this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Davey moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 


Commerce. 


Trade and 


Motion agreed to. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Michaud calling the attention of the 
Senate to certain economic conditions existing in the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, my com- 
ments on this inquiry will be brief. My reason for wanting 
to say a few words on this subject is not that I am an 


expert on conditions in New Brunswick but that this par- 
ticular motion is an example of what an honourable sena- 
tor and the Senate can do. This is a perfect example of the 
kind of thing that we as senators can do for the good of our 
country, and I wish to compliment my colleague, Senator 
Michaud, in this regard. He knows the problems of Kent 
County particularly, and has brought those problems to 
the attention of the Senate. 


No doubt other senators are not as fully conversant with 
the problems existing in that area, but they recognize that 
we have before us a problem that occurs in other parts of 
this country. It certainly occurs in the marginal territories 
of my province, and I suspect it occurs in most provinces. I 
am referring to the problem of the small farms, the 
depopulation of the rural areas, the imbalance that we find 
between the need for agricultural production and the fact 
that agricultural land is not being used in a productive 
way. 


This is the kind of action that the Senate can undertake. 
As I have said, I am not an expert on the problems of Kent 
County, but I consider it important that we recognize here 
the type of investigation that the Senate can undertake to 
the great benefit of Canada. It is the type of investigation, 
I suppose, that no civil service will undertake, because 
civil servants are busy with their day-to-day problems, the 
administration of their departments, and so on. It is dif- 
ficult for them to undertake the type of investigation that 
we should be making more frequently. I could certainly 
mention many areas in my own province which could be 
benefited by a Senate study. 


I look forward to the report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture in Kent County and would urge 
the committee—and I am a member of that committee—to 
present its report at the earliest possible date, following 
which we can proceed to investigate other areas of particu- 
lar need. 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate in the debate, this inquiry is con- 
sidered as having been debated. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE M. GRATTAN O’LEARY 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, it is 
with a very heavy heart and deep regret that I rise to 
announce officially to the Senate that we have lost one of 
our esteemed colleagues. The Honourable Michael Grattan 
O’Leary died this morning. His passing was, of course, 
expected by his many friends in this chamber, by his 
family and, certainly, by himself, but the courage he dis- 
played over the past months has been remarkable, con- 
sistent with his incredible, indeed indomitable, spirit. 

We shall miss his great qualities and abilities in Parlia- 
ment, his great and infectious spirit, which refused to 
concede that any situation, any human condition, was 
beyond hope. We shall miss his sense of humour; his wit 
was brilliant and infectious, but never cruel or unkind. He 
possessed a remarkable understanding of this nation and 
its people. He was a confirmed optimist in every sense and 
his personal knowledge of Canada’s political history, 
indeed his participation in that history, was of great value 
to his modern-day contemporaries of all parties, who were 
reassured regularly by him that in the context of history 
today’s problems may be difficult, but not beyond resolu- 
tion. It was well said of him on another occasion: 


He believed that democracy’s victories are never 
final, that history is a perpetual recommencement, and 
that life at best is a hard campaign with some lost 
battles. 

That has been his spirit in journalism, in politics, and in 
human affairs. 

Grattan O’Leary was a great Progressive Conservative, a 
great Tory, a great orator, a great journalist and a great 
Canadian. This chamber, and indeed this country, will not 
soon see his like again. 


To the members of his family, our hearts go out today in 
their great sorrow. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, you will 
understand that I rise today under the stress of great 
emotion, to mourn the passing of a colleague and a friend, 
one of the most illustrious members the Opposition side of 
this chamber has ever known, Michael Grattan O’Leary. 
Grattan O’Leary was not only a man but a veritable insti- 
tution. He had been on this Hill in various capacities as 
reporter, editor, and senator for some 65 years. 

He and I had what I considered to be many things in 
common, which objectively may not be too important to all 
honourable senators but which were important to me. 


Grattan O’Leary was born in Percé, Quebec—the beauti- 
ful village of Percé—the place where my grandfather was 


born. He was an Irishman, and I am partly Irish, though 
my Irish temper was nothing compared to his. 


A member of the Conservative Party in the province of 
Quebec, he ran for Parliament in 1925 in the riding of 
Gaspé and was defeated. It took a great deal of courage to 
even be a Conservative in Quebec at that time, let alone 
run for Parliament. But courage was characteristic of this 
man; he exhibited exemplary fortitude many times during 
the course of his lifetime. 

He was a giant amongst journalists. At one time I, too, 
looked forward to a career in journalism, but I was never 
able to muster the drive and determination required. These 
qualities Grattan O’Leary had in abundance. To pursue his 
career in journalism he came to Ottawa from the small 
village of Percé, with three years of formal schooling and a 
gift for words enhanced by long hours of reading by can- 
dlelight. This was a brilliant man, a man of the people, a 
man who considered anger had a cleansing influence and 
used it frequently and skillfully to decry that which was 
sham and dishonest. 


As was mentioned by the Leader of the Government, 
Grattan O’Leary was one of Canada’s greatest orators, and 
we in the Senate had the privilege of listening to some of 
his most excellent addresses. I well remember the speech 
he gave at a dinner organized in his honour last year. It 
was a speech which many of us who were present will 
never forget. 

Grattan O’Leary was a crusader, a man who fought for 
what he thought was right regardless of the odds. He was 
admired and respected because he was fair and honest. He 
spoke forcefully but never without having first done his 
homework. He merited fully all the respect and admiration 
people had for him. He had been entrusted by God with 
singular gifts and he used them well. 

[Translation] 


Grattan O’Leary was one of my heroes when I was 
young, and even in later years. In addition, I well remem- 
ber how, when I decided to run as a candidate in the riding 
of Quebec-Sud, he encouraged me; later, when I arrived 
here in Ottawa, he never failed to give me his wholeheart- 
ed support and most comforting advice. He had panache. 
He leaves the memory of an outstanding man. 

His family knows beyond a doubt, I am sure, that in the 
Senate there is no one who does not share in their grief as 
do all Canadians. 


[English] 

Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I would be 
remiss in my duty if I did not join in the tributes being 
paid to our departed colleague, Senator O’Leary. As hon- 
ourable senators are aware, Senator O’Leary was born on 
the Gaspé coast in the small but beautiful village of Percé, 
which forms part of the riding of Gaspé, which I had the 
honour of representing in the other place for some twelve 
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years. On the Gaspé coast, Senator O’Leary was known 
and respected as a true and great Canadian. 
@ (1410) 


[Translation] 


Senator O’Leary was of Irish descent, as has already 
been pointed out, and out Gaspé way, in the Gaspé penin- 
sula, he had countless friends. He was a Conservative in 
politics, but had everyone’s respect. 

Senator Flynn told us a while ago that he had been a 
guide for him, a model to emulate; for me, who was of 
another political hue, he was also a guide and an example 
which I have always endeavoured to follow, though he 
stood head and shoulders above me. Still, in political life as 
elsewhere it is good to have personalities who, like him, 
impress you, give you an ideal which you strive to follow. 
Of course, you cannot hope to really follow them, or catch 
up with them, or attain their height, but still it is well and 
good to have before you someone who can encourage you to 
become a better Canadian. Senator O’Leary had all those 
qualities. 

We, from Gaspesia, loved him and worshipped him. 
Today we join his colleagues in this chamber, in conveying 
to his family and his many Gaspesian friends our deepest 
condolences. 

[English] 

Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, I believe 
everyone who ever knew Senator O’Leary has a pleasant 
story to tell about their relationship. This is perhaps a 
measure of the man, because he had a great capacity for 
friendship. 

First of all, he was a great journalist. Some of the best 
traditions of the press gallery of this Parliament have been 
fostered and developed over the years by the work that 
Grattan O’Leary did there. This may be recognized by the 
fact that in the Hall of Honour between the two houses, 
three journalists are commemorated there by having their 
faces carved in stone. One is Charlie Bishop, a former 
colleague of ours; another is Henri Bourassa, not only a 
journalist originally and later, but also a great parliamen- 
tarian; the third is Grattan O’Leary. 

He was great in the parliamentary press gallery. I 
believe one of his great achievements was the work he was 
able to do as editor of the Ottawa Journal. That work made 
the paper one of the most widely read and one of the most 
respected sources of editorial opinion in this country. He 
used to say that between elections he wrote in a detached 
manner but when it came to election time that was when 
he really pulled out the guns and fired them at the Grits. 

His life in the parliamentary press gallery gave him an 
appreciation of Parliament. That, too, is a legacy which he 
leaves to this country and to this Parliament. He knew his 
leaders from Borden through Meighen through Bennett to 
Diefenbaker. He knew them well. If, perhaps, he had an 
idol among them, it would have been Mr. Meighen. 


Senator O’Leary’s speeches in this chamber and, indeed, 
outside this chamber for many years have reflected his 
interest in Parliament, in the people of Parliament, and in 
the traditions of Parliament. Senator Macnaughton 
reminds me that he was particularly active after he came 
here in the work of the Canada-U.S. Committee. He did a 
great deal for the fostering of good relations between 
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members of the Congress on the one part and the members 
of Parliament on the other. 


His parliamentary interest was not confined to this 
country. We have heard his speeches here about Victorian 
politics, about the Gladstonians, about Morley, about Dis- 
raeli, and Justin M’Carthy, a member of the British House 
in those days, and also the historian of the period, was one 
of his very favourite authors. But he would talk about the 
Irish leaders in the British house, about Tim Healy, about 
Parnell and about John Redmond. He knew these men. He 
had met them. He had untold admiration for them and he 
knew as much about Irish literature and Irish poetry as 
they did. 

Grattan O’Leary was a man of happy disposition, but he 
had experienced deep sorrow. I can recall, although it is a 
long time ago now, how deeply affected he was at the 
death of his son Owen, who was killed when flying with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force on a mission over Germany. 
The awareness of that tragedy remained with him for 
many a year. Again the loss of his wife Molly, a little over 
ten years ago, also affected him deeply. We will not soon 
again in the Senate see the like of Grattan O’Leary. I can 
but say, “God rest him,” and simply thank heaven for the 
kind of memories we have of him. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, as has been 
said, this is a sad day for the Senate, for the Parliament of 
Canada, for Canada, and perhaps most of all for those of 
us, many of us, who knew Grattan O’Leary personally, 
intimately and who admired and loved him. 


As I came into the chamber today I looked immediately 
to the vacant seat behind me where I had sat for ten years 
as Senator O’Leary’s deskmate. Those were my first ten 
years in this place and his first ten years. It was a privilege 
for which I am grateful. It was not only a privilege, it was 
an honour, and certainly an education and an unforget- 
table experience. It was a decade of my life, distinguished 
particularly by the richness of the friendship which he was 
generous enough to extend to me. Yes, I look at that vacant 
seat of his because he said to me that he hoped that the 
other vacant seat, the one which I had occupied, would not 
be filled immediately; and I am touched by that memory. 


I look, too, at the press gallery. It is hard to believe that 
Senator O’Leary sat there 65 years ago. He recalled it often 
with some amusement. He first came to work for the 
Ottawa Journal in the year 1911, and he reported from our 
gallery the famous debate on the Navy bill of 1912. As has 
been said, it was 50 years ago that he ran as a candidate for 
the Conservative Party in Gaspé. Those two dates recall to 
all of us the length of his most distinguished career. 

@ (1420) 

In subsequent years, all the honours that any could wish 
came to him: degrees from many universities, his place in 
the newspaper Hall of Fame and his rectorship of Queen’s 
University, among others; but I think what will distin- 
guish Gratton O’Leary in the history of Canada more than 
anything else, perhaps, is that there was no other Canadi- 
an that I can think of who had the confidence of so many 
of our great political leaders over the years, regardless of 
party, and particularly of the long succession of Prime 
Ministers who occupied that high office during his lifetime 
and during his journalistic days here in Ottawa. He would 
tell stories of conversations with Prime Ministers of the 
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party he opposed, and the confidence which they placed in 
him always seemed to me to be the most remarkable thing 
that I have ever known about any man. 


Personal memories, of course, crowd in at this time. He 
and I had much in common. Like Senator Flynn, I was also 
a young, ambitious journalist when Grattan O’Leary was 
already recognized as one of the great leaders of that 
profession. As the years went on we developed a common 
interest in politics, but perhaps my deepest memories of 
him would be in connection with the common interest we 
had in literature, history and, perhaps above all, poetry. In 
my personal recollection, Grattan was at his very best 
when he was relaxing with a drink in one hand and a book 
of Irish poetry in the other. I remember his saying to me, 
when he was reading Yeats one night, “Well, one day I will 
go to the Land of Heart’s Desire. Do you remember the 
poem?” I said, “I think so.” I looked up this poem this 
morning when I heard of his passing, and I can say that he 
has gone, in the words of Yeats’ poem “The Land of Heart’s 
Desire,” to: 


The land of faery, 

Where nobody gets old and godly and grave, 
Where nobody gets old and crafty and wise, 
Where nobody gets old and bitter of tongue. 


I recall the evening when he called me up and said, “I 
want you to get out here as soon as you can, Allister. I have 
something important to say to you.” What he had to say to 
me on that occasion was that he had just received the news 
of the affliction which has finally taken him from us. He 
said, “I want you to be one of the very first to know. I don’t 
want you to be sad, but I’m going before very long.” He 
then said, “You know, it’s quite a coincidence. I’ve just 
finished reading the last volume of Sean O’Casey’s autobi- 
ography, Sunset and Evening Star. I’ve just put it down. 
This is how I’m going.” He then read it to me, from this 
very volume that I hold in my hand. Perhaps honourable 
senators will permit me to read it, because they are his 
words—certainly his words to me—and I believe his words 
to all those who would mourn him at this time. 


This is the way Grattan saw his going: 


Even here, even now, when the sun had set and the 
evening star was chastely touching the bosom of the 
night, there were things to say, things to do. A drink 
first! What would he drink to—the past, the present, 
the future? To all of them! He would drink to the life 
that embraced the three of them! Here, with whitened 
hair, desires failing, strength ebbing out of him, with 
the sun gone down, and with only the serenity and the 
calm warning of the evening star left to him, he drank 
to Life, to all it had been, to what it was, to what it 
would be. Hurrah! 


As I think of him at this moment, honourable senators, 
that word “hurrah” typifies to me so much of his life, and 
certainly the courage with which he faced those last ter- 
rible months. Not many of us saw a great deal of him in the 
last few weeks. He had wasted away to perhaps no more 
than 70 pounds. But when I would bring him greetings 
from his colleagues in the Senate, he would say, “I want 
them all to remember me as I was,” and so, honourable 
senators, I am sure we shall. 


{Senator Grosart.] 


I am sure it would be the wish of all honourable senators 
that I should on your behalf extend at this time our 
condolences to those of his immediate family that he leaves 
behind, to those he loved—his daughter, Moira, the wife of 
a former member of Parliament, the Honourable Frank 
McGee, and a former member of the Cabinet, and to his 
sons Maurice and Dillon. I know something of the sorrow 
that they are feeling at this time. I would want them to 
know that there are many who loved Grattan O’Leary as 
they did and who share with them their sorrow on this 
occasion. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, as a 
French-speaking senator and former colleague of Senator 
O’Leary in journalism for twelve odd years before being 
appointed to the Senate, I would like to join in the elo- 
quent eulogy pronounced by the previous speakers. 


Senator O’Leary had the gift to make friends, and 
throughout his life he never stopped gaining new ones. 


We saw him at work here stating the views in which he 
believed always in a very constructive manner. He devel- 
oped his thoughts which he sincerely believed to be solu- 
tions to the many problems we must tackle. 


For over fifty years he was devoted to the Ottawa Jour- 
nal, which became, as noted earlier by Senators Flynn and 
Connolly, a great newspaper with much appreciated 
editorials. It was mostly his work. Fifty years are not easy 
to forget. In 1963 he retired after 52 years to assume the 
presidency and the editorship of the paper. 


Unfortunately here in this house we had him for only 14 
years. However, his contributions, as I said, were outstand- 
ing. His literary qualities have hardly been equalled in the 
Senate history. His judgment was something remarkable. 
His friendly relations with his colleagues and with us 
Francophones were also worth remembering. He under- 
stood, in the course of his long career, the problems of our 
country, the Canadian problems. 


I can only echo the eloquent tribute paid to him and 
convey to the members of his family our most sincere 
condolences. 


[English] 
DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of Communications for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to sec- 
tion 6 of the Department of Communications Act, 
Chapter C-24, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of the Farm Credit Corporation for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1977, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1976-724, dated March 30, 1976, approv- 
ing same. 


Financial statements of the National Harbours 
Board, together with the Auditor General’s report 
thereon, for the year ended December 31, 1975, pursu- 
ant to section 32 of the National Harbours Board Act, 
Chapter N-8, R.S.C., 1970. 
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Report of the Canadian Turkey Marketing Agency, 
together with financial statements and the auditors’ 
report thereon, for the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 31 of the Farm Products Marketing 
Agencies Act, Chapter 65, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 

Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that Rule 76(4) be sus- 
pended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1430) 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
REFUSAL BY PASSPORT OFFICE TO ACCEPT $50 AND $100 
BILLS—QUESTION 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I have the fol- 
lowing questions for the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate: 


1. Is it a policy that the passport office of the Department 
of External Affairs in Ottawa does not accept $50 and $100 
denominations of Canadian currency bills for payment of 
services in the issuing of passports? 


2. What are the reasons for not accepting this Canadian 
currency? 


3. Who is responsible for establishing such a policy? 


4. Are there other government departments which abide 
by the same policy and refuse to accept Canadian 
currency? 


5. If such a policy was established because of the danger 
of receiving counterfeit currency, does the government 
recommend that no Canadian firm or individual accept 
such currency? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall be 
pleased to take that question as notice, and endeavour to 
obtain a reply. 


ENERGY 
PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF PIPELINE FROM PRINCE 
RUPERT TO EDMONTON—PROPOSED PIPELINE TREATY 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES—QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government on a matter of consider- 
able urgency. Its focus at this moment is in British 
Columbia, although its effect seriously relates in one way 
or another to the whole of Canada. Notice of this question 
was given to the leader this morning. 

I refer to the serious examination now under way by 
private interests, controlled in part by United States inves- 
tors, into the possibility of using Prince Rupert as the 


major landing port for Alaska oil bound for mid-western 
United States markets. What is being considered is the 
construction of an oil pipeline east from Prince Rupert, 
across British Columbia, and finally to Edmonton to join 
the presently existing Interprovincial pipeline which car- 
ries Alberta crude oil to the United States and central 
Canada. The cost of new pipeline construction including 
looping of existing facilities could easily exceed half a 
billion dollars. 


I ask the following question of the government: Is the 
government prepared, as it did on August 13, 1970, with 
respect to oil and gas pipelines from the Arctic, to make a 
policy statement as to whether it favours in principle the 
construction of this essentially United States pipeline 
across more than half of Canada, and, if so, what terms 
would the Canadian government require to protect Cana- 
da’s essential interests, including environmental and secu- 
rity of supply considerations? 


In addition, would the government leader advise the 
Senate whether the present draft of a proposed pipeline 
treaty between Canada and the United States would allow 
Canada to request and obtain assured and reasonable-cost 
oil supplies from Alaska production in payment, or part 
payment, for any permission for such a pipeline to be built 
on Canadian territory? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate 
very much Senator Austin’s giving me prior notice of this 
question. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I can appreciate that also. 


Senator Perrault: I have two rather brief replies. 


Senator Austin asks: Is the government prepared, with 
respect to oil and gas pipelines from the Arctic, to make a 
policy statement as to whether it favours in principle the 
construction of this essentially United States pipeline 
across more than one-half of Canada? 


I can only answer that question by saying that we must 
wait for the application to the National Energy Board, 
where the merits of the application will be considered. 


Secondly, Senator Austin asks: Would the government 
leader advise the Senate whether the present draft of a 
proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and the United 
States would allow Canada to request and obtain assured 
and reasonable-cost oil supplies from Alaska production in 
payment, or part payment, for any permission for such a 
pipeline to be built on Canadian territory? 


The answer is that the pipeline treaty has not yet been 
ratified by the two governments, so it would be presump- 
tious to make any kind of prediction at this time. Each 
pipeline proposal will have to be established under a proto- 
col arrangement which spells out the terms of any such 
arrangement. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARCTIC GAS PIPELINE—SUPPLY OF 
ARCTIC GAS TO SOUTHERN CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I have an addi- 
tional question to ask the Government Leader relating to 
one aspect of government policy on the construction of an 
Arctic gas pipeline, that of the available time to the gov- 
ernment and to the country in which to make a decision 
whether to supply Arctic gas to southern Canada. 
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I ask the government this question because I believe 
there is considerable public misunderstanding about the 
Canadian supply-demand situation as it affects the need to 
build an Arctic gas pipeline and, if there is such a need, the 
timing of introducing Arctic gas supplies to the rest of 
Canada. 


Will the Minister of the Crown in the Senate advise this 
chamber, and the Canadian people—courtesy of Canadian 
Press—whether the government sees any reason at this 
time why it should not await in due and reasonable course 
the advice of the Berger Commission of Inquiry and of the 
National Energy Board as to whether and when and on 
what terms and conditions a natural gas pipeline from the 
Arctic might be built? Put another way, is there such a gas 
supply shortage looming in southern Canada that the Gov- 
ernment may not be able to await the normal course of 
receiving these reports before feeling compelled to take 
action? 


Senator Flynn: A very good speech. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice. I do not have a reply to that particular 
question at my desk. 


Senator Grosart: Whether it was a threat, or a question. 
@ (1440) 


COMPENSATION FOR FORMER PRISONERS OF 
WAR BILL 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved the second reading of 
Bill C-92, to provide for compensation for former prisoners 
of war and their dependants and to amend certain other 
statutes in consequence thereof. 


He said: Honourable senators, every once in a while we 
are presented with a piece of legislation which members of 
the House of Commons and senators of all political persua- 
sions can support with great pride and pleasure. Such a 
measure is Bill C-92, which is now before us. 


I find particular pleasure in having the honour to 
introduce the bill, because I know from personal knowl- 
edge that it is a culmination of efforts put forth by veteran 
organizations, members of Parliament in both houses and 
of all parties, and by the Commons Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. As a matter of fact, Bill C-92 embodies almost 
completely the recommendations of that committee. 


I should like to begin my introduction by calling atten- 
tion to the title of the bill, as it appears on page 1, and also 
to the short title in clause 1. The title of the bill is: 


An Act to provide for compensation for former pris- 
oners of war and their dependants and to amend cer- 
tain other statutes in consequence thereof. 


For the short title, clause 1 says: 


This Act may be cited as the Compensation for 
Former Prisoners of War Act. 


I should like to focus attention for a moment on the word 
“compensation” as distinct from the word “pension”. 
Under the Pension Act, entitlement to a disability pension 
is dependent upon the presence in the veteran of a medi- 
cally recognizable or identifiable disability, and the 
amount of pension is based on an assessment of the propor- 


(Senator Austin.] 


tion of that disability which can be attributed to military 
service. Thus a person may be 100 per cent disabled, but if 
only 50 per cent of that disability can be attributed to his 
war service he would be entitled to only a 50 per cent 
pension. Prisoners of war who have medically identifiable 
disabilities receive their disability pension in the normal 
way, the same as any veteran who was wounded on the 
field of battle or suffered injury during his military 
service. 


As time went on, certain disabilities began to show up in 
prisoners of war as a group rather than as individuals. For 
example, in comparison with the population generally it 
became noticeable that the rate of suicides was greater 
than in the population as a whole, the rate of depression 
was greater, and the ability to carry on or to concentrate 
on work was much less. Many other characteristics showed 
up in this group of prisoners, which distinguished them 
from the population as a whole. 


One must assume that those disabilities can be attribut- 
ed to the kind of treatment a prisoner had to undergo, 
because a prisoner in a prisoner of war camp received very 
different treatment from that received in a civilian jail. 
Prisoners of war had to endure inadequate food, exposure, 
severe physical abuse, and, most of all, emotional torment 
and shortened life span. Lack of food gave rise to a disease 
called avitaminosis, about which medical science knew 
very little at the time. It was very difficult to diagnose 
because it produced different effects in different individu- 
als. In fact, we know very little about it even today. 


As a result, a new principle was introduced in the form 
of compensation for prisoners of war who had as individu- 
als no identifiable or medically recognizable disability but 
who fitted into the characteristics of a group such as the 
Hong Kong prisoners. It was called compensation as dis- 
tinct from a disability pension. 


It will be recalled that in 1971, five years ago, Parliament 
passed legislation granting a blanket assessment of 50 per 
cent compensation to all prisoners of war who had been 
incarcerated by the Japanese for at least 12 months. That 
legislation presented some problems because of the ceiling 
of 50 per cent. For example, a prisoner of war who had a 
medical disability of 10 per cent could receive only 40 per 
cent compensation because he had been a prisoner of war; 
a prisoner of war who had a medical disability of 40 per 
cent would receive only 10 per cent compensation for his 
experiences in the prisoner of war camp; and a prisoner of 
war who had medical disabilities and entitlement of more 
than 50 per cent received, of course, no compensation at all. 


With respect to prisoners of war, Bill C-92 does three 
things. It corrects the anomaly to which I have referred in 
connection with prisoners of the Japanese, which caused 
injustice to those who, despite their medical disabilities, 
cannot receive more than 50 per cent. I might point out 
that the 50 per cent figure was chosen mainly to protect the 
widows of prisoners who had already passed on, because 
under the Pension Act payment is made at the nearest 
round figure, so that a veteran with a 48 per cent disability 
would receive a pension at the 50 per cent rate, and the 
widows of pensioners at the 50 per cent rate would receive 
the pension as a matter of right. However, if the disability 
was under 50 per cent, they would receive it at the discre- 
tion of the Pension Commission, and would possibly 
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receive a widow’s allowance rather than a widow’s 
pension. 


As I have said, Bill C-92 does three things. First, it 
corrects this anomaly, in cases where a pensioner is in 
receipt of both compensation and a disability pension, so 
that the two can now be added together. If a person has a 
40 per cent disability, he can receive another 50 per cent 
compensation, which would increase his total to a 90 per 
cent assessment. The maximum figure in the bill is 100 per 
cent. No veteran can receive more than 100 per cent. 


Further, the bill creates a second group—those who were 
prisoners of war of the Japanese for less than a year. We do 
not know whether there are any in this group. Under 
existing legislation, a veteran who was a prisoner of the 
Japanese for less than 12 months would not be covered. 
Under Bill C-92 he is covered in a partial manner, to the 
extent of 50 per cent if a prisoner for more than one year, 
and 20 per cent for over three months but less than 12 
months. 


@ (1450) 


This bill also extends the principle of compensation to 
prisoners of war held by the European powers and by 
Korea, but again on a smaller scale. The scale provided in 
the bill is 10 per cent in respect of a prison term of over 
three months and less than 18 months; 15 per cent in 
respect of a prison term of from 18 months to 30 months, 
and 20 per cent in respect of a prison term of more than 30 
months. 


Honourable senators, Bill C-92 is further recognition of 
the debt of gratitude owed to those who gave of their 
health and strength to serve Canada and to preserve free- 
dom and peace. It is not a perfect piece of legislation. There 
are still some groups which are not covered, such as 
escapees and evaders, and one of our goals in terms of 
future legislation in this area is to have those groups 
included. 


I would be remiss in my duty if I did not express our 
thanks and appreciation to the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs for successfully steering this legislation through 
Cabinet at a time when the pressure for budgetary 
restraint is extremely great. I am sure all honourable 
senators and all veterans, particularly former prisoners of 
war, join me in acknowledging the minister’s efforts in 
this regard. 

As I indicated earlier, this is not a controversial piece of 
legislation. It received unanimous support in the other 
place, and I am sure it will receive the same treatment in 
this chamber. It was referred to the Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee of the other place, and was amended to make it 
retroactive to April 1 of this year. I do not feel anything 
would be achieved by referring it to a Senate committee, 
but if it is the wish of the house that it be referred to 
committee, I shall be only too glad to make the appropriate 
motion. 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask a question of the sponsor of the bill? A very 
close friend of mine, formerly of Truro but now living in 
Sydney, was what is referred to as an evader. He is very 
concerned and upset that evaders are excluded from ben- 
efits under this legislation. Is that true? 


Senator Carter: Yes. 


Senator Norrie: Unfortunately, there was a rather nasty 
story about evaders in one of the newspapers recently. It 
was to the effect that some of them did not try to escape; 
that they actually enjoyed hiding. That story only served 
to make the matter more insulting to my friend. 


To give you some background, he hid for several months 
in an attic, with the Germans constantly knocking at the 
front door and searching the woods around the house in 
which he was hiding. He had no chance of escaping for the 
whole period he was in hiding. For that reason he feels he, 
and others like him, should be treated in the same way as 
prisoners of war. It causes him a great deal of sorrow to 
feel he is being pushed aside. 


I am wondering whether perhaps this bill should be 
referred to committee where this aspect of it can be further 
explored. 


Senator Carter: This aspect was brought up during the 
course of the debate in the other place, as well as during 
the committee proceedings. It is true that evaders are not 
included in this bill, although the committee of the other 
place did recommend it, and it had the support of veterans’ 
organizations. Evaders are specifically excluded, of course, 
because the measure applies only to those who were incar- 
cerated for a period of more than three months. 


It is perhaps a bit unfair, because it is the military duty 
of a prisoner of war to try to escape. Those who were 
successfully evading capture were really carrying out their 
duty, for which it would now appear they are being penal- 
ized. Personally, I have a great deal of sympathy for them, 
and I am disappointed, as I mentioned earlier, that they are 
not included. However, it is a goal we hope to achieve in 
the future. The feeling is that we are fortunate in getting 
this much, and I do not think we should hold the bill up 
hoping for something which does not seem possible under 
present economic conditions. 


I might mention that the three-month incarceration 
requirement is in the legislation because it was felt that 
those who were prisoners of war for only a matter of days 
or weeks, not having been subjected to the same treatment 
and conditions that gave rise to long term disabilities, 
should not be eligible for compensation. As honourable 
senators are well aware, during the latter stages of the war 
many people became prisoners of war for overnight, or 
were held for only a few days or weeks. 


I am hopeful that we will succeed in having such groups 
as evaders included for compensation in future amend- 
ments to this legislation. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I should 
like to thank Senator Carter for an able and excellent 
explanation of Bill C-92. As he indicated, we on this side 
can readily support its passage. At the same time, however, 
I must express regret that certain classes of veterans have 
been excluded. 


Recently, the Carleton University student newspaper, 
The Charlatan, presented a number of awards to various 
classes of politicians, and the recipient of the Rip Van 
Winkle award was the present Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The citation on the award quoted one of his replies 
in the House of Commons to the effect that while they 
were considering the legislation embodied in Bill C-92 he 
did not wish to tie down the government in this respect. 
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Perhaps it was a bit unfair to single out this particular 
Minister of Veterans Affairs, who is really very conscien- 
tious. Since he comes from my province, I should perhaps 
come to his defence. I think the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, and perhaps Parliament itself, should have 
received the Rip Van Winkle award because, as the student 
newspaper went on to point out, World War II ended 31 
years ago and here we are just now bringing in legislation 
to compensate a special group for the first time. 


When I first came to Parliament, I was made very much 
aware of the situation in respect of POWs by Marcel 
Lambert, who is presently the member for Edmonton West. 
He was taken prisoner at Dieppe, and has quietly cam- 
paigned for special legislation to compensate prisoners of 
war. 

@ (1500) 


As the sponsor of the bill explained, the bill sets up three 
classifications. Those receiving the greatest benefits are 
the so-called Hong Kong prisoners. In this regard we are 
correcting a mistake that was made in the previous legisla- 
tion, which limited everyone to a benefit of 50 per cent. 
This has now been removed and the Hong Kong prisoners 
can receive compensation for the physical and mental 
torture they suffered. 


The second classification—that is, those receiving a 20 
per cent benefit—is designed particularly for those taken 
prisoner at Dieppe. I should, point out that the Dieppe 
POWs received far harsher treatment from the Germans 
than any other group. In 1942 the Nazis were confident of 
winning. They had no respect at all for the Geneva Con- 
vention, and those unfortunate Canadians taken prisoner 
at Dieppe were chained together for, in some cases, periods 
of well over a year. You can imagine the trauma suffered 
by those young people while chained together for over a 
year. If honourable senators would like to receive this 
information first hand, they can speak to Major Vandelac, 
the Black Rod, who was taken prisoner at Dieppe and later 
escaped, and who upon recapture was incarcerated in a 
special prison for such escaped prisoners. 


Senator Norrie inquired of the sponsor why there is no 
compensation provided for evaders and escapees. I join in 
asking the government to give special consideration to this 
group. It is not large. I do not believe the number would 
exceed 250 in all of Canada. Most of these people were 
members of Bomber Command who were shot down, some 
of whom were picked up by the underground organization 
and passed along to Spain and thus back to England. These 
people had to be hidden by the underground, and it was 
not uncommon for them to be left alone in hiding for 
periods of weeks, during which time they received little 
food and water. It was always a great worry to these 
people that they would be recaptured and interrogated by 
the SS, who were very anxious to discover who were the 
individuals serving in the underground. When they were 
captured, they were given very harsh treatment, and some- 
times tortured, in the hope that they would reveal the 
names of the members of the underground who had assist- 
ed them. 

It is rather interesting to recall the reactions of the 
Germans when a prisoner or an escapee was at large. Up to 
a full division was often employed in searching for one 
man. The evaders and escapees made a tremendous contri- 
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bution to the war effort by causing large numbers of troops 
to be engaged in searching for them. 


The sponsor of the bill said that the legislation is based 
upon the fact that a pension of 48 per cent or less dies with 
the recipient. I believe it is time that we reviewed this 
aspect of the legislation respecting veterans, because it has 
become very important now. The veterans are approaching 
retirement age. A veteran may have an income of $200 a 
month from a disability pension and compensation for 
having been a prisoner of war, and those two amounts 
combined may be less than 48 per cent. If he dies the 
pension will cease. His widow then suffers an extra finan- 
cial hardship because the expected retirement income 
included compensation and the disability pension from the 
Veterans Affairs Department. I do not think we should 
continue on without reviewing the effects of the 48 per 
cent clause in the legislation. 


The retroactivity of this legislation again applies only in 
cases where the disability pension and compensation 
exceeds 48 per cent. This creates a very special discrepancy 
between a case where the disability pension and compensa- 
tion combined may total 45 per cent, and thus cease on the 
death of the recipient, and a case where that combination 
reaches 48 per cent and continues on after the death of the 
recipient. For the difference of 3 per cent I believe that is 
an unusual hardship. 


I find the legislation in respect to the war veterans 
allowance to be rather vague. The reports of the proceed- 
ings of the committee of the other place do very little to 
clarify it. I would hope the sponsor of the bill can give us 
further information respecting the effects on those receiv- 
ing war veterans allowances and, in particular, those veter- 
ans receiving the guaranteed income supplement. 


I fail to understand why an individual must apply. 
Surely there is a list of former prisoners of war in the 
department. I find it rather strange that a veteran, who 
may not follow the procedures in Parliament as closely as 
we do, has to apply. I think the benefit should be automat- 
ic. I point out that if an individual fails to file an income 
tax return this month, he will be notified by another 
department that he failed to file. Government agencies 
should work the other way once in a while. 


Senator Carter mentioned committee proceedings with 
reference to this bill. I really do not believe it is necessary 
that we delay passage of this legislation. It received rather 
unusual cooperation in the other house, and perhaps we 
could continue in the same spirit. However, it would be 
wise for a committee of the Senate to make a detailed 
study of the legislation affecting veterans, and I hope we 
will do this. 


@ (1510) 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, I do not 
wish to delay second reading of this bill, and therefore I 
shall not speak at length. I congratulate the sponsor on his 
excellent presentation, and I also congratulate Senator 
Phillips on his speech. Between them they have brought 
out all aspects of this legislation, and Senator Norrie has 
pointed out one weakness which needs to be overcome, if 
not now then at some future time. 


I should also like to congratulate the minister. I think it 
is wholly wrong to say that he is to blame in any way for 
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the long delay in introducing this legislation. After all, he 
has not been the Minister of Veterans Affairs for 32 years. 
There have been many ministers in the interim, and, 
although they were wholly sympathetic to the plight of 
veterans, they were unable to bring forward this type of 
legislation. I think the present minister is to be con- 
gratulated for being the one capable of doing so. 


There are one or two items I should now like to comment 
upon. I do not know if there are any veterans of the First 
World War who were prisoners of war, but even if there 
are this measure does not apply to them. Again, I think the 
time limit is too rigid. I can appreciate the idea that a 
veteran must have been a prisoner of war for three months 
before being able to receive any benefit from this legisla- 
tion, but I venture to predict that if this legislation is 
passed it will not have been in force for more than a month 
before special hardship cases will be coming to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Veterans Affairs. It may well be 
that a veteran who was a prisoner of war for only a month 
was, nevertheless, so adversely affected that he needs spe- 
cial consideration. 


As Senator Carter mentioned, compensation is the prin- 
ciple upon which this bill is based. Most of us know some 
veterans who were prisoners of war, and we know that 
they suffered certain privations, hardships and indignities. 
While they were young men they seemed to be able to 
throw off the effects of those hardships. As they have 
grown older, these things have come back to haunt them. 
In some cases it is a matter of physical disability; in others, 
it is mental disability, which is a reasonable basis for 
compensation. I must reiterate that the three months’ time 
limit seems quite unfair. In my opinion, the minister 
should have discretion to extend this compensation to 
persons who were prisoners for less than three months if 
the circumstances justify it. I hope that in days to come we 
will be able to amend the legislation to provide for that. 


There is another aspect in which the legislation could be 
strengthened. It provides that in no case can the compensa- 
tion be more than 100 per cent of the disability pension. I 
cannot see why that should be, because if a person is 
already receiving a 100 per cent disability pension and yet 
has been a prisoner of war, then he receives no benefit 
from this legislation. In my opinion, in such a case the 
compensation should be extended to cover 150 per cent. 
Why not? They deserve it. That is another weakness I 
should like to see corrected in days to come. 


Honourable senators, I believe everything has been suf- 
ficiently covered by the previous speakers. I wholly agree 
with them that no useful purpose would be served at this 
time by referring this bill to a committee. The sooner we 
pass it, the sooner the veterans who were prisoners of war 
will be able to receive the benefits we all want them to 
have. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I am as 
anxious as anyone to have this bill passed as quickly as 
possible so I will take up only two minutes of your time. 


I went overseas with the Essex Scottish Regiment early 
in 1940. That regiment was in the second division, fourth 
brigade, and participated at Dieppe. By that time, I had 
been seconded to another regiment which was being made 
ready for Kiska. The Essex Scottish Regiment suffered 
heavy casualties, and many of the soldiers were taken as 
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prisoners of war. There were hundreds of them, and I knew 
almost every one. In later years they suffered as a result of 
the treatment they were subjected to as prisoners of war, 
which Senator Phillips has so vividly described. Particular 
efforts were made not only to chain them, but to hold them 
in chains. Many of those former prisoners of war are dead: 
many of them are now grandfathers. 


A year ago, after the Hermann Report came in and was 
endorsed by the committee of the House of Commons, I 
was invited to go to a conference of veterans’ organizations 
in Windsor. I told them that there would be nothing to 
passing this legislation, that it would be passed almost 
immediately, that they need not worry about it. I was not 
running for office; I was talking to my own people. I 
thought there would be nothing to it at all, and that it 
would be accepted immediately. But then the difficulties 
started. At meeting after meeting in caucus, and at other 
times and places, pressure was brought to bear to pass this 
legislation. We were told that the veterans were dying and 
that they needed it, that time was against them and that 
something just had to be done. Well, it finally was. The 
legislation has been endorsed by all parties. 


In all fairness, however, it must be said that we really 
could not do a great deal much earlier. If we are a little 
late, it must be remembered that in the early days there 
were sO many issues and so many other problems to deal 
with, that not everything could be done at once. Neverthe- 
less, I am delighted to know that recognition has finally 
been given to the needs of ex-prisoners of war—my com- 
rades and men from other regiments and brigades. I main- 
tain that the people of Canada have dealt fairly with their 
veterans of World War II, even if it must be admitted that 
the veterans of World War I were not so fairly treated. 


I am delighted to be here in Parliament 35 years after the 
event, and to be able to join with my fellow Canadians in 
seeing a measure of justice being given to these deserving 
people even at this late date. I support the bill. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, I 
join in the debate on the motion for second reading of Bill 
C-92 at this stage not because I have anything new to add 
to the comments of those who have already spoken, but 
simply to add one more voice to the plea they have been 
making. 

There are two or three points I feel quite concerned 
about in respect of the treatment of Canadian veterans. I 
agree with Senator Croll that the treatment of Canadian 
veterans returning after the end of the last world war 
under the Veterans Charter was probably second to none 
in the world. I am sure that fact is appreciated not only by 
the recipients, the veterans, but by Canadians generally. I 
am not so sure, however, that we have given sufficient 
consideration to the hardships undergone by so many of 
young Canadians who were either taken prisoner or found 
themselves behind enemy lines and managed to escape. 
This legislation requires that a prisoner of war must have 
spent in excess of three months in a prison camp in order 
to qualify for the benefits. As Senator Macdonald pointed 
out a moment ago, that is simply unfair and unjust. 

@ (1520) 


Many prisoners of war, I believe, suffered their greatest 
hardships in the first days and weeks after they were 
captured, and I believe there is a continuing price that 
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these people are paying and will pay for the rest of their 
lives. I do not think there should be any time limit here. I 
think, if a person was taken prisoner in the latter period of 
the war, though he may have served only a short period of 
time as a prisoner, that that does not necessarily mean he 
suffered less than other people who spent a much longer 
time in a prison camp. Sometimes the greatest problems 
arose during the period between capture and shipment to a 
prison camp and we can be sure that it takes a much 
shorter period of time than three months to do irreparable 
harm to a human being. 


I am not asking that this legislation be delayed—not at 
all; as many senators have said, it is long overdue—but I 
hope that this chamber, and the government, will give 
consideration to extending the benefits of this legislation 
to all prisoners of war, regardless of the length of time 
they may have spent in captivity. 


I am sorry that the legislation is not broad enough to 
cover the people who found themselves behind enemy lines 
and who, through their good luck and ingenuity, were able 
to find their way back to friendly lines, or across the 
English Channel to Britain. Surely anyone who has any 
conception of what some of these people went through in 
order to escape from enemy territory and return home to 
fight again must agree with me. The first requirement of 
any prisoner of war or potential prisoner of war is to 
escape and return to his own lines and fight again. I 
happen to know of one particular individual who made his 
way out of occupied Europe back to Britain on three 
different occasions, and I happen to know a little about the 
problems he has had in life up to the present day. He was 
never captured. I repeat, he made his way out of occupied 
Europe and back to Britain on three different occasions. 
There is no doubt in my mind that this man has paid as 
great a penalty as most prisoners of war, and that he 
should be excluded from this legislation is, in my view, 
neither fair nor equitable. 


I agree with what Senator Phillips said when speaking 
of those veterans who, because they are in receipt of 
partial disability allowances, are not able to pass on any of 
those benefits to their families. I do not believe there 
should be a percentage of disability which dictates wheth- 
er the widow will receive any benefit after the death of the 
pensioner. I believe that if a person is in receipt of a 
disability pension, regardless of whether it is 10 per cent or 
100 per cent, then the widow ought to be entitled to some 
portion of it. 


Why is a disability pension paid in the first place? In my 
view, it is paid because an individual, through war wounds 
or otherwise, has to be compensated for his inability, after 
leaving the services, to perform to the extent of 100 per 
cent. These people have paid for what happened to them all 
their lives. Why should their widows be cut off because 
their pensions were less than a certain percentage? I 
believe that every veteran of any war, whether in receipt 
of a pension or not, has paid a price which, God knows, we 
can never measure. But to say that benefits are payable 
only while the pensioner lives is, to me, morally wrong. In 
my view, his wife or his mother ought to receive a percent- 
age, at least, of the pension that has been payable to that 
veteran while he lived, and it ought not to be cut off in its 
entirety on his death. 


[Senator McDonald.] 


I do not want to delay the passing of Bill C-92, as I said 
earlier, because it is many years overdue, but I do hope 
that when it is passed into law discussions on this subject 
matter will continue. 


I give full credit to the Government of Canada and the 
Canadian people for the generosity extended to Canadian 
veterans under the Veterans Charter, but I believe that in 
many instances we have not been fair to pensioners, 
regardless of the percentage of pension they may draw. 
There are many examples of where pensions given to 
veterans in this country have been far less than the 
amounts of money we have been prepared to pay under 
other social programs. I do not want to put veterans in a 
special category, but, on the other hand, I do not want 
them to be downgraded. In my view, in light of the 
amounts they receive as compared to the benefits that 
other people in Canada receive from taxpayer’s dollars, 
veterans have been, and still are, downgraded. 


The veteran, in my view, has never received the atten- 
tion that he is entitled to, and will not do so under this bill. 
While it is an improvement, it still does not meet the needs 
of, and does not deal fairly with, those people who volun- 
teered their lives—many of whom gave their lives—in the 
defence of those things we believe in. If we are not able to 
be as generous, if not more generous, to that group of 
people as we are to certain others, then I do not think we, 
as Canadians or as parliamentarians, are accepting the 
responsibility that is ours. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Carter speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I thank all those 
who have spoken for their eloquent interventions in this 
debate. I assure them that I sympathize completely with 
the positions they have taken with respect to evaders, and 
with respect to widows. 


I should have mentioned earlier in my remarks that if 
we take all prisoners of war as a whole, 50 per cent of them 
were incarcerated for 18 months or less, 15 per cent were 
incarcerated for between 18 months and 30 months, and 35 
per cent were incarcerated for over 30 months. So the 
number that is not included will be extremely small, and I 
think the house can rest assured that the pressure will 
continue to be maintained by our colleagues in the other 
place, by honourable senators and by veterans’ organiza- 
tions generally, to have this legislation still further 
improved. Nevertheless, we must admit that this repre- 
sents a great advance in veterans legislation, and is some- 
thing that is far ahead of anything to be found today in 
any other country in the world. 


@ (1530) 


Senator Phillips raised the question of widows being 
entitled to a pension in their own right only if their 
deceased veteran husbands had been assisted to the extent 
of 48 per cent or more. The principle of the Pensions Act is 
that a widow’s right flows from her husband’s right or 
entitlement, and while I do not think there is anything 
particularly sacred about 48 per cent, nevertheless, at the 
time it was introduced it seemed to be a reasonable level. It 
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was agreed to by all parties at that time, and was also 
agreed to by the committee of the House of Commons. 
Others have suggested that a widow should receive a 
pension as of right on a basis that is proportional to her 
husband’s entitlement, so that if her husband was a 20 per 
cent pensioner, she would be entitled to a 20 per cent 
widow’s pension. This is very important because when a 
widow receives a pension as a matter of right, then other 
income is not taken into account. But a widow who does 
not receive a pension in her own right is more or less 
subjected to a means test and, as I said before, she has to 
apply and make her case before the Pension Commission. 


With respect to applications, those veterans who were 
prisoners of war and who are already disability pensioners 
will receive their compensation in addition to their disabil- 
ity pension without having to apply. Of course, others will 
have to apply. As I said earlier, we speak of Japanese 
prisoners of war—and we call them Hong Kong prisoners, 
because the vast majority of them became prisoners as a 
result of the battle of Hong Kong—but others including 
naval personnel, air force personnel and civilians became 
prisoners of the Japanese too. The only way we can help 
them is to have them apply because, as far as I understand, 
we do not even know whether there is in existence a group 
who were incarcerated in Japanese prisons for less than 
one year. 


With respect to Senator Phillips’ question about the war 
veterans allowance, I would say that that, of course, 
applies to all veterans. Any veteran whose disability pen- 
sion rate is lower than the rate for the war veterans 
allowance can have it supplemented by the war veterans 
allowance. Furthermore, the compensation can constitute a 
form of entitlement to the war veterans allowance in the 
absence of a disability pension. 


As to the question of the 100 per cent cutoff, I am told we 
do not have provision in the Pensions Act for multiple 
disabilities in excess of 100 per cent. Some countries do 
have provision for multiple disabilities where they can add 
up to 100 per cent, 120 per cent or 150 per cent—at any rate, 
in excess of 100 per cent disability—but we do not have 
that in our pensions legislation at the moment. However, 
we do have dependants’ allowances and assistance of that 
kind, and these pensioners will be eligible for these other 
allowances. I am told that as far as the Hong Kong prison- 
ers are concerned, most of them will receive combined 90 
per cent or 100 per cent pension and compensation. 


I think that Senator Macdonald’s suggestion of providing 
discretion to the minister is an excellent one. As I said 
earlier, I am sure all those suggestions will be pressed on 
the minister and on the government in future years as the 
committee and the organizations interested in veterans 
make their representations. 


Let me conclude, honourable senators, by thanking those 
who participated in this debate. I want to point out that 
even though this legislation does not go as far as we would 
like it to go, nevertheless it represents yet a further 
improvement to the Veterans’ Charter which is already the 
envy of the world. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


29555-78% 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Carter: At the next sitting. 
Senator Macdonald: With leave, now. 


Senator Carter: With leave of the Senate, and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(b), I move that this bill be read the 
third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—INQUIRY STANDS 


On the Inquiry by the Honourable Senator Bonnell: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
British North America Act as it pertains to 
transportation. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I expected to 
speak to this inquiry last night, and then I hoped to speak 
to it today. However, under the block system of committee 
meetings, the Special Senate Committee on Science Policy 
is scheduled to meet at 3.30 this afternoon, and there is 
quite a number of highly paid public servants waiting to 
give of their knowledge, so perhaps the Garden Province, 
Prince Edward Island, can wait one more day for me to 
bring to your attention its transportation problems. 


I ask that this inquiry stand, and that it be the first item 
of business tomorrow, and on all subsequent days until it 
is disposed of. This will enable me to catch an afternoon 
flight to Prince Edward Island tomorrow. One has to start 
early in order to get there the same day. As it is, I shall not 
arrive until after midnight. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Inquiry Stands. 
@ (1540) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, before the 
Senate adjourns I would like to raise a point of order. 


I thank my honourable friend Senator Bonnell for post- 
poning his speech until tomorrow. I was under the impres- 
sion that with the establishment of the block system of 
committee meetings we would not sit past half past three 
on Wednesday afternoons because the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Science Policy meets at that time on that 
day. It now appears it may be necessary to have an order of 
the house that it do not sit beyond 3.30 on Wednesday 
afternoons. I do not want to be taken as asking the leader 
or deputy leader to introduce such a motion, but I hope 
that such motion will be introduced either tomorrow or 
upon our return after the Easter recess. 
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Senator Grosart: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment or the deputy leader if it is the intention to introduce 
such a motion making it certain that there will be an order 
of the Senate that we adjourn at 3.30 on Wednesday after- 
noons? Otherwise, I do not believe the block system for 
committee meetings will work so far as that particular 
committee is concerned. 


Senator Langlois: When the block system was intro- 
duced it was my understanding that we had reached gener- 
al agreement on both sides that we would adjourn at 3.30 


in the afternoon on each Wednesday. Therefore, I do not 
see the necessity for a motion. 


Senator Grosart: In my view, it is necessary to have 
such a motion because some honourable senators are not 
aware of this particular understanding, or perhaps they 
forget it on Wednesday afternoon, as I am sure has been 
the case today. This will continue to happen unless there is 
an order of the house that it adjourn at 3.30 in the after- 
noon on Wednesdays. It is quite understandable that hon- 
ourable senators, during a debate to which they wish to 
contribute, will continue to speak unless they know that 
the Senate is to adjourn at 3.30. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Canada Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, including its accounts and financial statements 
certified by the Auditor General, for the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 46 of the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation Act, Chapter 
C-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—FIRST REPORT OF STANDING 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, on behalf 
of the Honourable Salter Hayden, I have the honour to 
table the first report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce on Canadian Textile Prob- 
lems. I would ask that the report be printed as an appendix 
to the Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the Senate of this day and form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 
(For text of report see appendix page 2055.) 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


EIGHTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND ADOPTED 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments, presented the 
eighth report of the committee as follows: 


Thursday, April 8, 1976 


The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its Eighth Report as follows: 

In relation to the Order of Reference of the House of 
Commons dated Thursday, February 12, 1976, relating 
to the subject matter of Bill C-225, “An Act respecting 
the right of the public to information concerning the 
public business”, Guidelines for Motions for the Pro- 
duction of Papers tabled December 19, 1974, by the 


President of the Privy Council, the Official Secrets 
Act, the Federal Court Act, the Statistics Act, Preroga- 
tive Writs, and laws related to the question of freedom 
of information and the protection of privacy, and the 
question of automatic data processing in the above 
context, with due protection for privacy of persons. 

Your Committee recommends that one member of 
the Committee be authorized to travel outside Canada, 
namely, to London, England, to attend a “Symposium 
on Freedom of Information” to be held on April 29, 
1976, by the All-Party Committee on Freedom of Infor- 
mation of the British House of Commons. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EUGENE A. FORSEY, 
Joint Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


[Translation] 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I ask for leave of 
the Senate now because we are dealing with an urgent 
matter since the trip is to take place or at least start before 
the next sitting of the Senate. The question we are dealing 
with concerns an order of reference from the House of 
Commons. This may not be our business but the committee 
needs the permission, the approval of the Senate before 
sending one of its members to a meeting, in my view a very 
important one, in London for about a week. I hope the 
Senate will grant the permission which is required, this 
afternoon. Otherwise, it would be utterly useless. 

Senator Flynn: Would the honourable senator mention 
who is to be sent over there? 


Senator Forsey: We do not know yet, but it is not I as I 
happen to have a previous engagement. 


Senator Flynn: If it were Senator Forsey, I would have 
no hesitation in giving my permission. However, in any 
case, let us take a chance. 


Senator Forsey: This is the second blessing I have 
received from the Leader of the Opposition and I am 
deeply grateful to him. 


@ (1410) 
[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move, 
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seconded by Senator Perrault, that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Tuesday, April 
27, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, I should like to give a brief expla- 
nation of this adjournment motion. In moving the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate until Tuesday, April 27, I take into 
consideration that there is at present no legislation before 
the Senate, and it is very unlikely that any bill will reach 
us before next Wednesday. Even if we did receive legisla- 
tion by that date, there would not then be sufficient time 
to proceed with it before both houses adjourned for Easter. 
However, there is still a great deal of work before our 
committees. I understand from the chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
that a meeting of that committee has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, April 28, at 9.30 a.m. At this meeting the 
committee will commence its examination of Bill C-58. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs is still working on the advance study of the 
subject matter of Bill C-83, and the chairman of that 
committee has just informed me that this committee will 
be sitting on April 27 at 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. The 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance has the 
draft report on Canada Manpower under consideration, 
and the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
engaged in a study of Canada’s relations with the United 
States. 


If this motion is adopted, I propose to move, with leave 
of the Senate, that both the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee and the National Finance Committee be given 
power to sit during adjournments of the Senate. The com- 
mittees on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, and Agriculture already have that power. This 
motion, if adopted, will enable the committees on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce and National Finance to sit during 
the adjournment should it be considered necessary. 


There are two bills on the House of Commons Order 
Paper which should have reached us by the time we return 
on April 27. Bill C-20, an act respecting Citizenship, is at 
the report stage, and Bill C-61, the Maritime Code, is on 
the Order Paper for third reading. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, if some day there 
is logic reflected in the decision of the government with 
regard to the sittings of this house, I will probably drop 
dead from shock, which, I am sure, will be a relief to the 
Leader of the Government, or his deputy. I simply cannot 
understand why we are being invited to return on April 27 
rather than on May 4. 

Recently we attempted to reorganize the sittings of the 
Senate so as to provide extra time for the work of the 
committees. That was the main reason for the reorganiza- 
tion; there wasn’t much before the Senate itself. 


It appears to me unlikely, but I ask the question anyway: 
Is there any likelihood that legislation will have come from 
the other place when we return on April 27? If no legisla- 
tion reaches us before next Wednesday, then it is very 
likely there will be none when we return on the 27th. That 
should be obvious. 


The Deputy Leader of the Government has suggested 
that committees might meet while the Senate is not sitting. 
I do not know when all those sittings are to take place, but 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


one thing I do know for sure: the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs had a program for 
next Tuesday, with everything already organized. If we 
really want to do something to help our committees, I 
suggest the proper thing to do would be to come back next 
week and then adjourn for two weeks or more. 


The same thing applies with regard to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. The chairman said, 
in committee this morning, that he had organized a meet- 
ing for next Tuesday. What is he to do now, cancel every- 
thing and ask the witnesses to come some other time? We 
are quite obviously doing violence to the principle we tried 
to adopt just a few short weeks ago to the effect that 
Senate sittings would be arranged to give committees a 
chance to adjust their schedules and be assured of having 
members present. 

I would think it would be more logical to either adjourn 
tonight and come back on May 4 or come back next week 
and then adjourn until May 4, but not to April 27. This is 
entirely illogical and contrary to everything that was 
recently said about the way we should proceed in future. I 
cannot understand this nonsense. It defies logic. And I 
trust I am not alone in thinking so. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I regret that I 
am unable to meet the wish of the honourable Leader of 
the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: It is not a wish of mine. I am simply 
trying to elicit something logical from you. 


Senator Langlois: There is some logic in the explanation 
I gave earlier when I said that there were two bills to come 
to us before we return on April 27. 


Senator Flynn: I am not speaking of legislation. 


Senator Langlois: If we have legislation, we have to deal 
with it. It is our job in the Senate— 


Senator Flynn: None will come. 


Senator Langlois: —to deal with legislation when it 
comes to us. 


@ (1420) 
Senator Flynn: None will come. 


Senator Langlois: The House of Commons is coming 
back on Monday, April 26, but we will not be sitting until 
the following night, April 27, at eight o’clock. 


Senator Flynn: And do you think in that short space of 
time they will send any bills to us? 


Senator Langlois: They are already dealing with a bill 
on third reading and they may very well have third read- 
ing of that bill either on the Monday night or the Tuesday 
afternoon, and we, as I have said, are coming back only on 
the Tuesday evening at eight o’clock. We have been receiv- 
ing assurances from the other place that we will have 
legislation to consider on the Tuesday. 


Senator Flynn: Hah! 


Senator Langlois: That is the only reason we are coming 
back on that Tuesday. I, myself, should have preferred 
taking the additional week off, and I would certainly hate 
to see the Senate recalled if it had no work before it, but 
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the fact is that we have been told there will be work before 
this chamber, and in that event there is no alternative but 
to return in time to consider the matters placed before us. 


Senator Flynn: You realize that according to my pro- 
posal we would be getting the same time off. I am simply 
saying that there will be no legislation available for us to 
consider on the 27th, whereas we have scheduled meetings 
of committees for next week. I would certainly not object 
if you wanted to adjourn today until May 4, in any event, 
but I would ask you not to be so illogical as to call us back 
on April 27 when it is quite obvious that, if nothing has 
reached us before next Wednesday, nothing will reach us 
for the 27th. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: On division, that’s for sure. 
Motion agreed to, on division. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING ADJOURNMENTS 
OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit during 
adjournments of the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Senator Flynn: Leave is granted, but we need 


explanations. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, since the Leader 
of the Opposition has asked for an explanation, may I say 
that, before any decision was reached on the adjournment 
motion we have just passed, the chairmen of committees 
were consulted. Two committee chairmen expressed the 
desire to sit during the adjournment, and since they had no 
power to do so it was necessary to bring forward a motion 
of this kind. The other committee making this request is 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs—I am sorry, I mean the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs already 
has the necessary power to sit during adjournments. 


I am not a committee chairman. If the Leader of the 
Opposition wants further information, I will defer to the 
chairmen of these two committees and let them answer his 
questions. They know better than I do what their require- 
ments are. 


Senator Flynn: I’m sure they know that better than you 
do, and it is quite obvious from what the deputy leader 
said in speaking to the adjournment that those committees 
do not plan to sit before April 27. Obviously, therefore, 
they do not need permission to sit while the Senate is not 
sitting. I understand that the Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee intends to meet on April 27, which is 
the day we will be returning. So it does not need that leave 
either. 


Senetor Langlois: Yes, it does. 
Senator Flynn: No, it does not. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry to disagree with the Leader 
of the Opposition, but, when an adjournment is for more 
than one week, no committee may sit unless it has been 
given specific authority to do so. 


Senator Flynn: But the Senate will be sitting on the 
27th. 


Senator Langlois: But only at night. The committee 
intends to sit in the morning, and it will not be able to. 


Senator Flynn: Why not? 
Senator Langlois: Because of the rules of our house. 


Senator Flynn: When the Senate sits on the same day as 
a committee, any committee may sit. It does not need 
special permission. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry, but your interpretation of 
the rule is wrong. 


Senator Flynn: I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs to clarify 
the situation so far as his committee is concerned. 


Senator Langlois: His committee already has power to 
sit during adjournments, so he does not need to ask for it. 


Senator Flynn: Are you not asking for it? 


Senator Langlois: No, not for the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. That commit- 
tee already has power to sit. 


Senator Flynn: I therefore ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce to explain 
what plans the committee has for the next couple of weeks. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators— 


Senator Flynn: This question is not at an end, Madam 
Speaker, with due respect. We do not have to rush. We 
have ample time. We have nothing to do this afternoon, 
apparently, except to discuss this matter. I would therefore 
like to ask someone from the Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce to explain this motion, since the 
deputy leader says he does not know the reason for it. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, the chair- 
man of the committee is not here at the moment. I was 
under the impression that we would not be sitting, but 
perhaps he has other plans. He certainly has not told me 
about it, or, I believe, the Leader of the Opposition either; 
but I suppose there is no harm in having this residuary 
power, and I do not see that it would create any harm. 


Senator Desruisseaux: May I add that I spoke with 
Senator Hayden just before we opened this meeting, and 
he informed me that the date of April 28 was set for the 
minister to appear. We have had trouble over the last week 
or so with regard to a date for this meeting. Senator 
Hayden mentioned also that if the Senate were to recess 
until May 4, he would contact the deputy chairman and the 
minister and set another date. 


Senator Flynn: This is exactly what I wanted the record 
to show; namely, that the plan of the Banking, 
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Trade and Commerce Committee was to have the minister 
appear on April 28. 


Senator Langlois: I have announced that meeting. 


Senator Flynn: For the 28th. So you do not need this 
motion at all. The purpose of the motion is simply to cover 
up the illogical proposal which was made before, and I 
suggest that there is no point in adopting this motion 
simply to make the deputy leader appear to know what he 
is talking about. 


Senator Langlois: The last comment of my honourable 
friend is uncalled for, and is not worthy of him. 


Senator Flynn: It is what you said yourself. 


Senator Langlois: I said that we had consulted the 
chairman of the committee, and this is what he had sug- 
gested. I am not one who sends out notices of meetings; but 
we have been asked to do this, and it has been my reaction 
for a long time, when I get a request of this kind from a 
committee chairman, to cooperate with him as much as 
possible. 


Senator Flynn: I do not object to that, as long as your 
cooperation is needed. None is needed in the present case, 
and I dare any member of that committee to say that we 
need to sit before April 28. 


Senator Langlois: Question! 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: On division. 
Motion agreed to, on division. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING ADJOURNMENTS 
OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Flynn: To put the motion only, surely. 
Senator Grosart: Explain. 


Senator Hicks: When is it contemplated that the com- 
mittee will sit? 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I do not wish to 
prolong the discussion any longer than is necessary, but if 
the Senate is going to meet on April 27, the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance, although this is 
not decided as yet, might want to meet on the morning or 
afternoon of the same day. It seems to me that if it is 
proposed to adjourn the Senate until 8 p.m. on April 27, we 
would not have the authority to meet earlier that day as a 
committee. That is my understanding of the situation. 

As deputy chairman of this committee, and speaking in 
place of the chairman, I would hope that we would be able 
to schedule a meeting for the purpose of hearing witnesses 
from the Department of Manpower and Immigration on 
Tuesday, April 27, prior to 8 p.m. 

[Senator Flynn.] 


@ (1430) 


Senator Flynn: Does the deputy chairman not think it 
might be safer to sit on Monday night in order to have the 
members available to attend the meeting in the afternoon 
of April 27? From what we have been told before, that is 
the reason why we began sitting on Monday nights. What 
has the deputy chairman to say about that? 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I would think 
that if we do schedule a meeting of that important commit- 
tee for these important hearings, then we will not have any 
problem in having senators turn up for the hearings even if 
the Senate does not sit until Tuesday night. It is not my 
intention at this particular time to discuss the merits of 
whether the original decision to sit on Monday night was 
good or bad. 


Senator Flynn: So you are not satisfied that we have to 
sit on Monday night in order that committees may be 
adequately manned on Tuesday morning. 


Senator Perrault: Stop leading the witness. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Perrault is not a lawyer and 
shouldn’t try to behave as if he were in court. If he 
persists, I will be forced to challenge him on his knowledge 
of the subject. 


Senator Langlois: Stop making challenges. 


Senator Flynn: Seriously, honourable senators, it seems 
ridiculous when the Senate is sitting at night, that we 
should have to give leave for a committee to sit that very 
afternoon. Normally when we sit on any day, then any 
committee has the power to sit on that same day. It is not 
because the Senate is not sitting at a given hour that a 
committee does not have power to sit. Anyway, in sum- 
mary I would say that this whole matter of the adjourn- 
ment and the power of committees to sit during adjourn- 
ment has been completely bungled by the deputy leader 
and the leader. 


Motion agreed to, on division. 


LAW CLERK AND PARLIAMENTARY COUNSEL TO 
THE SENATE 


APPOINTMENT OF RAYMOND L. pu PLESSIS, ESQUIRE, Q.C. 


Senator Laird, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That Raymond L. du Plessis, Esquire, Q.C., be appoint- 
ed Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel to the 
Senate effective lst January, 1976. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, by way of a brief 
explanation, I think most of us are acquainted with the 
work of Mr. du Plessis, who was seconded to us from the 
Department of Justice some months ago to assist the then 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel, E. Russell Hop- 
kins. We have been able to arrive at suitable and satisfac- 
tory arrangements with Mr. du Plessis. I should mention 
that we do not set his salary; that is done by Order in 
Council. Of course, it is not divulged in these circum- 
stances, but it is satisfactory. Since it has been the practice 
in the past for the Law Clerk appointed by the Internal 
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Economy Committee to have his appointment confirmed 
by resolution, I now move confirmation of the appointment 
of Mr. du Plessis as Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel. 


Senator Flynn: I can say, having watched Mr. du Plessis 
since he has been seconded to the Senate, that I heartily 
endorse the motion. I am sure that the Senate will be well 
served by him. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
an order of the Senate of yesterday, I shall now call 
Inquiry No. 1, respecting the British North America Act as 
it pertains to transportation, and standing in the name of 
the Honourable Senator Bonnell. 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I did not 
know this afternoon whether I was in the Senate or in the 
other place. 


Senator Flynn: Were you in the other place? 


Senator Bonnell: I came to the conclusion after a while 
that there was a filibuster taking place to make sure that I 
did not catch my flight. However, let me say that as I read 
the Minutes of the Proceedings today I did not gain the 
impression that any notice had been taken of the point I 
made yesterday when I asked that this item stand. I asked 
that it be the first item of business for today, and for each 
succeeding day until disposed of. It does not appear on 
today’s Orders of the Day, but remains under Inquiries. My 
adjournment went back to Inquiries. I then read the 
Debates of the Senate for yesterday to see what I had said, 
which is as follows: 

I ask that this inquiry stand, and that it be the first 
item of business tomorrow— 


That, apparently, was carried unanimously by the Senate 
without a dissenting voice. It was put by the Speaker, and 
agreed to. I looked at the Order of Business, which indicat- 
ed that this would come first, followed by Presentation of 
Petitions, Reading of Petitions, and so forth. However, it 
was not my intention that this should be the first Order of 
Business, but the first Order of the Day. Allow me to say 
that Her Honour the Speaker very graciously postponed 
the Orders of the Day and allowed Inquiries to proceed, so 
I shall bow to her gracious ruling. My point is that I wish 
to straighten out the records of the Senate. My motion was 
that it be the first Order of the Day, and it should have 
been the first Order of the Day, not placed under Inquiries. 

It is my hope today to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the terms of the British North America Act as they 
affect transportation in Canada, with special emphasis on 
the province of Prince Edward Island. 


To Prince Edward Island, transportation is probably one 
of the most important factors in its proper development 
and economic growth. The whole economy of the province 
is based on its ability to export its goods to the rest of 
Canada and foreign markets, and its ability to compete 
without elaborate transportation costs in the marketplace. 
It is also essential for Prince Edward Island to be able to 


develop and maintain its place in the economy of Canada, 
to be able to purchase its goods without elaborate transpor- 
tation costs. It is for this reason that I believe that the time 
has come when the Government of Canada should place 
special emphasis on the transportation needs of Atlantic 
Canada, and more particularly of the province of Prince 
Edward Island. 


Most of the things I shall mention today which have to 
do with transportation might well be said for Newfound- 
land, which is another island province and which also is 
very highly dependent upon transportation for its growth 
and development. 


@ (1440) 


The British North America Act, which was the basis of 
the foundation of Canada and which was passed in 1867, 
provided for the union of the provinces of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick into the Dominion of Canada. 
It also provided: 


It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the 
Advice of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, on Addresses from the Houses of the Parliament of 
Canada, and from the House of the Legislature of the 
Colony... of Prince Edward Island... to admit [that 
colony]... into the Union... on such Terms and Con- 
ditions... as are in the Addresses expressed and as the 
Queen thinks fit to approve, subject to the Provisions 
of this Act; and the Provisions of any Order in Council 
in that Behalf shall have effect as if they had been 
enacted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


An Order of Her Majesty in Council admitting Prince 
Edward Island into the union was approved at the Court at 
Windsor on June 26, 1873. 


Under the Terms of Union, it was agreed: 
That the Dominion Government shall— 
It is not “maybe,” or “would,” or “could,” but “shall.” 


—assume and defray all the charges for the following 
services, viz.:— 


The salary of the Lieutenant-Governor; 


The salaries of the Judges of the Superior Court and 
of the District or County Courts when established; 


The charges in respect of the Department of 
Customs; 


The Postal Department; 

The protection of the Fisheries; 

The provision for the Militia; 

The Lighthouses, Shipwrecked Crews, Quarantine 
and Marine Hospitals; 

The Geological Survey; 

The Penitentiary; 

Efficient Steam Service for the conveyance of mails 
and passengers, to be established and maintained be- 
tween the Island and the mainland of the Dominion, 
Winter and Summer, thus placing the Island in contin- 


uous communication with the Intercolonial Railway 
and the railway system of the Dominion; 


The maintenance of telegraphic communication be- 
tween the Island and the mainland of the Dominion; 
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And such other charges as may be incident to, and 
connected with, the services which by the British 
North America Act, 1867, appertain to the General 
Government, and as are or may be allowed to the other 
Provinces; 


That the railways under contract and in course of 
construction for the Government of the Island, shall be 
the property of Canada— 


And so on. Finally: 


That the provisions in the British North America 
Act, 1867, shall... be applicable to Prince Edward 
Island, in the same way and to the same extent as they 
apply to the other Provinces of the Dominion, and as if 
the Colony of Prince Edward Island had been one of 
the Provinces originally united by the said Act. 


Honourable senators, with that as background for the 
province of Prince Edward Island, I wish to say that the 
Government of Canada has been negligent in complying 
with the terms of union almost from the year in which the 
Order in Council was signed. 


In the early history of Prince Edward Island, Canada 
wooed the Island delegates, and the federal delegation 
pledged that Canada would assume and defray all charges 
for an efficient steam service for the conveyance of mails 
and passengers, to be established and maintained between 
the Island and the Dominion, winter and summer, thus 
placing the Island in continuous communication with the 
Intercolonial Railway and the railway system of Canada. 
The Island colony refused to join, because there was no 
settlement of the land question—which was a burning 
question in Prince Edward Island in those days—but the 
essential communication feature was included in all future 
negotiations until Prince Edward Island became a province 
in 1873, and this communication pledge was incorporated 
in the Terms of Union. 


The efforts of Island people to secure their constitutional 
right to efficient and continuous ferry services at the 
expense of Canada form a dominant theme in the prov- 
ince’s relations with the Canadian government. Nearly 50 
years of persistence was rewarded in 1917 by a daily car 
ferry service between the mainland and Prince Edward 
Island, and it became an integral part of the transcontinen- 
tal railway system of Canada. 


During the first three years of Confederation, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada subsidized the Island Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for operating two paddle boats, one from 
Summerside to Shediac, New Brunswick, and the other 
from Charlottetown to Pictou, Nova Scotia. In December 
1873, the government accepted a contract from James King 
of Halifax to run the Albert during the winter season 
between Georgetown and Pictou. This old wooden steamer 
was unable to cope with the ice, and so the Alexander 
Mackenzie government decided to purchase its own vessel. 
The Northern Light began 12 years of Island service on 
December 7, 1876. This service, which was inadequate, 
unsafe, and missed as many as 45 days during the winter 
months because of ice, was finally replaced by the Stanley 
on December 18, 1888, which provided a much better ser- 
vice but it was still quite inadequate. Even the Stanley 
missed crossings on 43 different days during the winter 
season. 


{Senator Bonnell.] 


At this time an honourable member of this house, a 
Conservative from Prince County, Prince Edward Island, 
by the name of Senator Howlan, resigned his seat in the 
Senate to contest the Prince County seat with a view to 
supporting a tunnel to New Brunswick from Prince 
Edward Island. Senator Howlan declared that upon his 
success at the polls depended the future of the tunnel 
project. Howlan was defeated, and was reappointed to the 
Senate. As usual, with the dust of the election settled, the 
tunnel was soon forgotten. 


In 1898 the Laurier government added another steamer 
to assist the Stanley. The new steamer, the Minto, like the 
Stanley before it, had the effect of temporarily appeasing 
the Islanders and removing the idea of a tunnel further 
from the sphere of party politics. 


In 1909, the Government of Canada supplied the Earl 
Grey, which commenced service between Charlottetown 
and Pictou on December 30, 1909, replacing the Stanley, 
which was transferred to the New Brunswick agency of 
the Department of Marine. The Minto continued on the 
Georgetown route and the two steamers, in their first 
season together, kept up continuous communication, so 
that the ice boats were not employed. 


On October 16, 1917, the Department of Marine trans- 
ferred its vessels to the Department of Railways and 
Canals. A railway link with the Island was forged—the 38 
miles of the New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
Railway from Sackville to Cape Tormentine—and the first 
daily car ferry service between Cape Tormentine and 
Borden was inaugurated on that date, nearly 50 years after 
the original pledge. 


From October 16, 1917, until the present day many 
steamships and motor vessels have been used in the ser- 
vice. The Scotia I started operation in November 1920, the 
Charlottetown in 1931, the motor vessel Abegweit in 1947, 
and the motor vessel Confederation in 1962. In 1963 the 
Prince Nova commenced service between Wood Islands and 
Caribou, Nova Scotia. There were the John Hamilton Gray 
and the Lucy Maud Montgomery in 1968, and the Holiday 
Island and Vacationland in 1971. In 1973 the motor vessel 
Prince Edward operated between Wood Islands and 
Caribou. 


My reason for giving this history of transportation prob- 
lems between Prince Edward Island and the mainland is to 
show that since Confederation it has been felt by most 
Islanders that they have not received an efficient steam 
service for the conveyance of mails and passengers, both 
winter and summer. We feel that these ferries should not 
be stopped by other than natural disaster; that they should 
not be stopped because of strikes or any other reason; that 
the Government of Canada is obliged to operate them 
regardless of national strikes. The province of Prince 
Edward Island has been neglected and given the run- 
around by the Government of Canada, regardless of the 
political party in power, since Confederation. The province 
of Prince Edward Island has been promised, from time to 
time, tunnels, causeways, and continuous and efficient 
services, but on each occasion over the last century those 
pledges by the Government of Canada have not been 
fulfilled. 
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One of the reasons I want to bring this to the attention of 
the Senate at this time is that there is a rumour predomi- 
nant in Prince Edward Island these days to the effect that 
the federal government proposes to increase transportation 
rates on passengers, vehicles and freight using the CNR 
ferries. In my opinion, such an increase should not be 
contemplated on the ground that under the Terms of Union 
between Prince Edward Island and the Dominion of 
Canada the federal government was to defray all cost in 
connection with the maintenance of these ferries. 


There are those who will say that this does not mean it 
cannot impose a charge on those using the service. I say it 
means that the people of Prince Edward Island, and those 
who intend to visit Prince Edward Island, as well as the 
shippers, the importers and exporters of Prince Edward 
Island, should not have to pay this cost. It is a cost which 
should be defrayed out of general revenues. In other 
words, it is my contention that the people of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia and Manitoba, and the other provinces that 
joined Confederation later, should share the cost of operat- 
ing those ferries, and the burden should not be placed on 
the people of Prince Edward Island and its visitors. 


I further contend that the Government of Canada should 
make extra financial payments to Prince Edward Island in 
lieu of the fact that it has not carried out its promises over 
the years since Confederation. The economy of Prince 
Edward Island has been injured and almost destroyed 
because of the poor, inadequate and undependable service 
by the Dominion of Canada as pledged by the Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873. 


It is also my belief that when the Government of Canada 
considers raising the rates for Prince Edward Islanders 
going from one province to another, for those wishing to 
visit Prince Edward Island, and for those wishing to 
import into or export goods from Prince Edward Island, it 
is not doing justice as pledged in the Constitution under 
that Order in Council. I wonder if the Government of 
Canada is planning to increase the Seaway tolls or the 
Crowsnest Pass grain rates. 


I should also like to suggest that the ferries between 
Prince Edward Island and the mainland be considered 
extensions of the trans-Canada highway system and be 
treated in the same way as any mainland section of that 
network. No fee should be charged for crossing the bound- 
ary from one province to another. Any increase in the ferry 
rates would only add to the already unfavourable condi- 
tions that now exist, and it is well known that the ferry 
system is vital to all segments of the Atlantic Region 
economy. 


We cannot, and we must not, be led down the garden 
path by the Government of Canada into a “user-pay” 
concept in the transportation system between Prince 
Edward Island and the mainland. Increases in the ferry 
rates constitute an additional burden on Prince Edward 
Islanders—a burden which is not borne by the rest of 
Canada. Any action to increase the rates by the Govern- 
ment of Canada would subject Prince Edward Island to a 
substantial increase in transportation costs by virtue of its 
isolation from the mainland. This is completely unaccept- 
able and should be given no further consideration by the 


Government of Canada. It is discriminatory and inconsist- 
ent with the spirit of the Terms of Union under which 
Prince Edward Island became a partner in Confederation. 


I believe that this matter is important enough to be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications for study, with a visit by the mem- 
bers of that committee to Atlantic Canada to see firsthand 
the problems of transportation that exist. Perhaps they 
could then impress upon the government the need to main- 
tain the status quo as far as costs and ferry rates are 
concerned, as well as the need to improve the general 
transportation system, the freight rate system, the high- 
way system, the railway passenger system, the bus system, 
the air transport system, and so forth, in Atlantic Canada. 


The former Minister of Transport, the Honourable Jean 
Marchand, appointed a high level committee, which was 
known as the Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 
whose purpose was to negotiate an agreement which would 
eliminate the possibility of ferry services being interrupt- 
ed as a result of labour disputes. To this date, I have seen 
no report from that committee. I think that a report should 
be obtained on the progress achieved by it in negotiating 
an agreement whereby stoppages in ferry services owing to 
labour disputes could be eliminated. Further, I believe that 
the present Minister of Transport should be urged to do 
everything possible to expedite this process so that ferry 
services will not be interrupted by strikes in the future. 


I could say a lot more concerning stoppages of the ferry 
services between Prince Edward Island and the mainland, 
but I do not want to get involved at this time in the 
question of whose responsibility it is to maintain contin- 
uous communications services to Prince Edward Island. 
This is a matter that has been before the courts and is now 
in the process of being appealed by the federal govern- 
ment. For that reason, I do not want to become involved in 
a discussion pertaining to the responsibilities and liabili- 
ties concerning stoppages in the area of communications. 


Concerning transportation, I should like to point out 
that under the Terms of Union by which Prince Edward 
Island became part of Canada, the federal government 
took over the railroads of Prince Edward Island and gradu- 
ally purchased the rail line from Sackville to Cape Tor- 
mentine, so that when the ferry of 1917 was inaugurated 
and the CNR took over operation of the ferries, the federal 
government paid all the operating costs and subsidized the 
railroad for any losses during that time. 


At the time Prince Edward Island joined Canada in 1873, 
Part X, section 145 of the British North America Act was 
still in effect, and it asserted that the construction of the 
Intercolonial Railway was essential to the consolidation of 
Confederation. 


Again, the degree to which Part X might be interpreted 
to have obligated the Government of Canada to provide 
Prince Edward Island with some form of rail connection 
with the mainland is unknown. Certainly, British 
Columbia, in negotiating the terms of her entry into Con- 
federation, did not rely on the strength of Part X of the 
BNA Act. The Address of May, 1871, requesting the admis- 
sion of British Columbia into the union, made it a specific 
condition of entry: 
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That the government of the Dominion undertake to 
secure the commencement simultaneously, within two 
years of the date of the Union, of the construction of a 
railway from the Pacific towards the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from such point as may be selected, east of 
the Rocky Mountains, towards the Pacific, to connect 
the Seaboard of British Columbia with the railway 
system of Canada; and further, to secure the comple- 
tion of such railway within ten years from the date of 
the Union. 

When Prince Edward Island joined Confederation, the 
question of maintaining the rail traffic on the Island was 
not spelled out as directly as it was in the case of British 
Columbia, but by a general clause in the Address the 
Government of Canada undertook to assume and defray 
“such other changes as may be incident to, and connected 
with, the services which by the British North America Act, 
1867, appertain to the General Government, and as are or 
may be allowed to the other Provinces.” In this case, 
however, it would appear to be necessary to establish that 
Prince Edward Island did not have transportation services 
that were available to other provinces and that might 
reasonably be provided to the Island. 

@ (1500) 


It is my contention that since October 1969, the Canadian 
National Railways have discontinued all railway passenger 
services in Prince Edward Island, and have expected the 
Island people to travel over Prince Edward Island roads by 
bus or private means. The freight transportation services 
by the CNR in Prince Edward Island at the present time 
are on the basis of three days a week—Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday—between Borden, Summerside and Tign- 
ish, and all other branch lines give service as and when 
required. I understand from some of our farmers in Prince 
Edward Island that it takes anywhere from five to seven 
days for Island potatoes to reach Canadian markets. I 
further understand that refrigerator cars are now being 
phased out. There will probably not be enough refrigerator 
cars to transport the whole, or even a good part, of the 
Prince Edward Island potato crop this year. 

From discussions between the Potato Marketing Board 
and the Canadian National Railways, a pilot project 
evolved, with potatoes loaded into containers and moved 
by truck to Moncton, and thence by piggy-back to the 
Upper Canadian market. This mode of transportation could 
move potatoes to retailers’ warehouses in three days. The 
movement of potatoes by road to other parts of Canada is 
probably the major area of concern to the Prince Edward 
Island Department of Highways. 


A statement supplied to the Department of Industry of 
Prince Edward Island by the CNR indicates that there 
were 8,240 carloads of potatoes moved from Borden to Cape 
Tormentine in 1975. This may be translated into weight by 
assuming that each rail car is fully loaded to 55,000 pounds, 
and that a container unit is 40,000 pounds. This translates 
into about 11,000 container units of potatoes alone. The 
railway also states that there were 9,229 carload lots of 
other goods carried by the car ferry to and from this 
province. 

The 1975 truck traffic by ferry, to and from this prov- 
ince, amounted to 103,930 trucks. If all the present rail 
carloads are translated into truckloads, this would mean 


(Senator Bonnell.] 


an increase of about 20 per cent in truck volume on the 
Island highways. 


According to figures released by the Canadian National 
Railways for 1975, it would take 21,489 additional trucks or 
vehicles of 40,000 pounds capacity each to move potatoes 
and other produce if Prince Edward Island had no rail 
system. Apparently, as of this date, no decision to abandon 
the railroads, or the date on which they are likely to be 
abandoned, has been made. Also we do not know how long 
after a decision is reached it will take to phase out the 
railroads in Prince Edward Island, but we do know that 
Mr. D. W. Blair, the CNR Vice-President of the Atlantic 
Region, stated in January of this year: 


If alternate transportation can be found, the railroad 
will be phased out of Prince Edward Island. 


We know that during the last five years, 22 of the 27 
railway stations in Prince Edward Island have been closed. 
We also know that roadbed maintenance has deteriorated 
to the degree that all trains run on slow orders, in some 
areas at ten miles per hour. And we also know that railway 
passenger service was phased out ten years ago, and there 
are many other subtle indications that the railroads are 
leaving our province. 


Honourable senators, it is my belief that if there is to be 
this extra truck traffic—an estimated 21,489 additional 
vehicles of 40,000 pounds each, which means an overall 20 
per cent increase in use of the highways—the Government 
of Canada should give substantial support to the strength- 
ening and maintenance of our highway system in the 
province to cope with this extra traffic and extra heavy 
traffic. 


I also note that the Atlantic Provinces Transportation 
Commission, in March 1976, reported as follows: 


Rail piggy-back rates between the Atlantic Provinces 
and the Province of Ontario have been increased, 
effective March 19, 1976. The new rates on general 
merchandise as published by the CNR, CP Rail and 
Dominion Atlantic Railways, generally effect an 8 per 
cent increase in westbound traffic and a 9 per cent 
increase in eastbound traffic. 


This increase in freight rates for piggy-back service will 
affect the marketing of Prince Edward Island potatoes if 
they are shipped by container service, truck and piggy- 
back to the central Canadian markets. It means an increase 
of 8 per cent in transportation costs for Prince Edward 
Island producers. Prince Edward Island importers and 
exporters are being penalized by this extra increase in 
rates. 


I also noticed that the Honourable Dr. Ings, Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry for Prince Edward Island, was 
reported in the Charlottetown Guardian of March 27, 
1976— that is a Prince Edward Island paper that covers the 
island—as saying: 

[The] maintenance and improvement of rail service 
in this Province is necessary in overcoming agricultur- 
al marketing problems... Transportation is the prime 
marketing obstacle facing Island producers. 


The former Minister of Transport, the Honourable Jean 
Marchand, stated that the Ministry of Transport was in a 
mess. On June 16, 1975 he announced a new national 
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transportation policy, and said that under that policy the 
Minister of Transport had a three-fold responsibility: 


(a) With full provincial development and support, to 
ensure the overall efficiency of the highway system on 
a national basis; 


(b) To ensure the appropriate level of balance between 
competing or complementary modes of transport; 


(c) To ensure a continuous transportation network in 
the national sense, both in terms of the highway net- 
work and in terms of its relationship to other modes. 


He further stated that the Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs was responsible for the development of 
the northern roads program and the infrastructures of both 
national parks and Indian reserves; and that it was the 
responsibility of the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion to improve accessibility to selected and isolated 
areas and to improve regional infrastructure and suppor- 
tive services. 


He also said that a number of highway programs that 
implement the new policy were already under way or in 
the planning process. That was in 1975, and they are as 
follows: 

@ (1510) 

1. A road strengthening program for the three Prairie 
Provinces has been launched which involves a federal 
expenditure of $78.5 million over the next five years. 


2. Interim agreements have been concluded and con- 
struction has begun on a western northlands highway. 


3. A West Coast highway access study is planned. 

4. Highway programs in Quebec and Ontario are also 
being discussed. 

5. A study to determine the need for strengthening and 
upgrading major provincial highways in the Atlantic prov- 
inces is expected to get under way in the near future. 


This new highway policy was announced by the Honour- 
able Jean Marchand in June 1975 in the House of Com- 
mons—a new national transportation policy! This new 
policy triggered an upsurge in the hopes of Atlantic 
Canada that we could expect some federal assistance in 
this highway upgrading and strengthening program. Most 
of the ministers of the Atlantic provinces met with the 
present Minister of Transport, the Honourable Otto Lang, 
in March of this year but, to my knowledge, no decision 
has yet been reached by the Ministry of Transport as to the 
type of assistance that will be available to Atlantic Canada 
for upgrading and strengthening the highways. 

The following news item appeared in the Charlottetown 
Guardian of March 27, 1976: 

Highways Minister Bruce Stewart has repeated 
warnings about the possible impact of abandonment of 
rail lines on the Island: loss of train service would 
mean increased truck traffic and a threat to the prov- 
ince’s highways. 

“Tf I told you I don’t know what we are going to do 
about it, that would be close to the truth,” Mr. Stewart 
admitted in the legislature yesterday. 

He said he met recently with federal Transportation 
Minister Otto Lang. Mr. Lang “has given a very 
favourable reception” to the Island’s plea for assist- 
ance in rebuilding and strengthening highways. 


The road-strengthening needed if train service is 
lost would take 10 years and cost almost $19 million, 
Mr. Stewart told the house. And that would be just to 
strengthen the main highways, not secondary roads. 


It is my contention that the highway system of Prince 
Edward Island, which is a very important part of our 
transportation system, is inadequate. There have been con- 
tinuing efforts by the province to encourage the federal 
government to participate in an upgrading and strengthen- 
ing program, together with the construction of a by-pass 
around the city of Charlottetown. I believe that if Canadi- 
an National Railways is to be phased out of Prince Edward 
Island and truck container and piggy-back service is to be 
inaugurated, there should be some uniformity of the max- 
imum gross loadings, the axle configuration, and overall 
regulations to permit the freedom of the trucking industry 
to travel through the Atlantic Region under a single set of 
regulations governing this mode of transport. 


It is my belief that since the federal government paid 
subsidies for the losses of Canadian National Railways, 
and since Prince Edward Island under the Terms of Union 
is entitled to the same treatment as other provinces of 
Canada, and since the other provinces of Canada still 
maintain a railroad passenger and freight system, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada should give financial aid for the 
upgrading and strengthening and maintenance of our 
Island highways. It should give extra compensation 
because of the fact that most of the heavy loads of potatoes 
and other produce will now be travelling over the Island 
highways rather than on the railroad, at great cost to the 
provincial government. Furthermore, the Government of 
Canada should look into the special needs of this Island 
province, taking into consideration its isolation as an 
island, its lack of railway services, its lack of railway 
passenger services, its lack of a provincial bus service, its 
increased cost of transportation because of the communica- 
tion link with the mainland, and give special dispensation 
and compensation to the Government of Prince Edward 
Island and the people of Prince Edward Island for the 
construction of a uniform high-standard highway capable 
of meeting the requirements of the traffic offering. Trucks 
from other provinces can then continue to use our roads. 


Honourable senators, I direct your attention to our need 
for adequate air services, our need for new accommodation 
at the Charlottetown airport, our need for the early con- 
struction of a new ice-breaking ferry for the Borden-Tor- 
mentine run—the Abegweit is now 20 years old—our need 
for more and larger ferries on the Wood Islands-Caribou 
run to Nova Scotia, and our need for a provincial bus 
transportation system to replace the train passenger 
system which has been abandoned. 


I would like also to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that the contract between Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and 
General Workers expired in December 1975. At this date, a 
new contract has not been signed and there is a possibility 
of another labour dispute arising during the process of 
negotiating for such contract. It is, therefore, imperative 
that every effort be put forward to secure a non-strike 
agreement covering the ferry services before the island 
provinces are once again subjected to the intolerable eco- 
nomic effects of a cessation of ferry services. 
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Following the last strike, the then Minister of Transport, 
the Honourable Jean Marchand, appointed a high level 
committee, which was known as the Marine East Coast 
Co-ordinating Committee, to attempt to negotiate an 
agreement which would eliminate the possibility of the 
ferry services being interrupted as a result of labour dis- 
putes. To date no report from this committee has been 
received, and the present status of those negotiations is 
unknown to me at this time. 


Honourable senators, I believe that all these matters— 
the Government of Canada’s anticipated increases in the 
ferry rates, the increased rates going into effect for piggy- 
back service to Ontario from Atlantic Canada, the possibil- 
ity of cessation of service of Canadian National Railways 
in Prince Edward Island, the fact that all rail and bus 
passenger services have now disappeared from Prince 
Edward Island, and the fact that no guarantee has been 
received from the Government of Canada by the Province 


of Prince Edward Island or the other Atlantic provinces as 
to the amount of help it will provide to upgrade and 
standardize their roads to meet this extra traffic—warrant 
a full inquiry. And I believe that these matters should be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications for investigation. Perhaps the com- 
mittee would be able to see at first hand the untenable 
position in which the province of Prince Edward Island in 
particular, and Atlantic Canada in general, has been 
placed, because of transportation difficulties, in respect of 
competing and maintaining a strong economy. 

I shall leave these facts with you, hoping that other 
senators will speak on this issue. If it is felt that a motion 
to refer the matter to the Senate Standing Committee on 
Transport and Communications is appropriate, then I shall 
be a strong supporter of it. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, April 27, at 8 p.m. 


April 8, 1976 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 2045) 


CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—FIRST REPORT OF STANDING 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Wednesday, April 7, 1976. 


On May 27, 1975, the following order of reference was 
made by the Senate: 

“Pursuant to the Order of the Day, the Senate 
resumed the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to Canadian Textile Problems. 

After debate, 

The Honourable Senator Asselin, P.C., moved 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Choquette, that 
the subject-matter of the inquiry be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative”. 


Pursuant to the above order of reference, your commit- 
tee now presents its first report as follows: 


The committee is of the opinion that immediate action 
can be taken by the government to alleviate the present 
malaise in the textile industry and, for this reason, is 
proceeding by issuing a first report on measures that can 
be instituted immediately pending a more detailed study 
which should bring about long-range solutions to the 
problem. 


This report constitutes the result of the committee’s 
examination and consideration of the written and verbal 
representations from the representatives of the textile 
industry, labour and management, and it takes into 
account the essence of the speeches made in the Senate on 
this subject. 


Not all interested parties have appeared before the com- 
mittee as yet, though all have been invited to do so. The 
presence of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
before your committee has now been assured for April 28, 
and further, representatives of the Canadian Textile 
Importers Association have chosen to appear before the 
committee late in April. 


This first report is based on the committee’s interim 
study of the present textile problems after consideration of 
the evidence submitted as of this date to the committee. A 
further report may follow dealing with the long-range 
problems that may arise out of the evidence developed in 
subsequent hearings at which the minister and the Canadi- 
an Textile Importers Association are to be heard. 


On May 14, 1970, the Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin, the 
incumbent Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
made known the Canadian Textile Policy in a document 
tabled in the House of Commons. On this occasion the 
minister made a brief statement of the highlights of the 
government’s policy as contained in this document. 


The minister’s commentary included the reasons for the 
review by his department of the then present state of the 
textile industry in Canada and the world textile situation 
and the factors considered in establishment of the new 


policy. As reported in the Commons Debates of May 14, 
1970, on page 6952, he said: 
“In the first place, the restrictions by other industrial- 
ized countries lead to increased pressures from low- 
cost competition on the relatively open Canadian 
market.” 


and 


“In the second place, other countries have severely 
limited the access of Canadian textile and clothing 
exports, and the attainment of full competitive poten- 
tial in Canada has been limited by the slow progress in 
the liberalization of world trade in textiles.” 


The minister went on to say that two extreme policies, 
an open door policy and one of global containment had 
been considered and rejected. 


The policy adopted was intended to provide a framework 
within which the industry could plan, invest and develop 
with more confidence. Its purpose was to create conditions 
in which the industry would continue to move progressive- 
ly toward viable lines of production. 


The minister stated that: 
“... the government will be prepared, in cases of seri- 
ous injury or threat of injury from low-cost imports, to 
accord special protection—unilaterally when neces- 
sary—in order to facilitate adjustment to or strength- 
ening of the more viable lines of production.” 


Emphasis was placed on the industry planning to phase 
out the least competitive lines and concentrate on those 
with the highest competitive potential. 


The committee’s examination of the textile problem has 
exposed a most deplorable situation in the textile and 
clothing industries (hereafter referred to simply as the 
textile industry). At the present time the domestic indus- 
try is producing approximately 46% of the textile products 
consumed in Canada with the balance being imported. This 
situation has developed over a number of years, as shown 
by the following: 


CANADIAN TEXTILE CONSUMPTION 


(million pounds of yarn 


equivalent weight) Total 
Production Apparent Percentage 
Year Exports Imports Consumption Canadian Import 
1964 409 34 214 589 64 36 
1969 455 40 339 754 55 45 
1973 495 41 579 1033 44 56 
1974 542 52 602 1092 45 55 
1975 490 30 544 1004 46 54 


It can be seen that import penetration into Canada has 
increased and is significantly higher than the U.S.A. 
(about 12%), the Common Market (about 20%) or Japan 
(about 10%). It should be observed that the import penetra- 
tion has been accentuated even after the adoption of the 
textile policy in 1970. 
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The cause of this situation appears to be an unwilling- 
ness by the government to implement the textile policy in 
accordance with the aims of that policy, and in fact to 
promote almost an open-door policy. Further, restraints are 
imposed long after complaints are made by the industry. 
The restraint agreements are of a one-year duration and 
are not adequately policed. Furthermore, the items subject 
to restraint in Canada represent only 6 per cent of the total 
imports as compared to 70 per cent in the United States. At 
the time the textile policy was announced, restraints in 
Canada applied to 15 per cent of textile imports. 


One of the major effects of the increase in imports has 
been and continues to be the reduction by domestic indus- 
try of its productive capacity. Plants have been closed and 
the labour force laid off. This has had a particularly severe 
effect due to the nature of the industry whereby in addi- 
tion to a few major producers, there are many small com- 
panies situated in relatively small towns and cities in 
Quebec and Ontario, and the closing or reduction of such a 
company affects the economy of the whole town. The 
textile industry employs between 180,000 and 200,000 work- 
ers and in 1973 contributed 6.3 per cent of the value of 
Canadian manufacturing. The textile industry as a whole 
employs some 20 per cent of all manufacturing workers in 
Quebec, and it is also of primary importance in Ontario. It 
was submitted to the committee that.25,000 textile workers 
had lost their jobs in the past year and that unemployment 
among textile workers was 18 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1975 when the average seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate for all Canadian workers was 7.2 per 
cent. These few statistics amply illustrate the importance 
of the textile industry in the Canadian economy. 


It appears that if proper protection from imports were 
provided the domestic industry would have or would very 
quickly develop the capacity to satisfy a substantially 
larger proportion of Canadian requirements more in line 
with the U.S. situation where domestic industry produces 
approximately 88 per cent of total consumption. The indus- 
try has already been streamlined and at present operates at 
a high level of technology and efficiency. To be viable with 
its present capacity immediate steps must be taken to 
provide the industry with at least 65 per cent of the 
domestic market. Due to inadequate import barriers the 
industry’s share is only 46 per cent of the domestic market. 
However, this 65 per cent could be significantly increased 
and Canadian consumers would appear to still have ade- 
quate access to low cost textile products available from 
abroad. 


In his speech in the House of Commons in May 1970, 
referred to earlier, the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce emphasized the following by reading directly 
from the document: 


“Low cost measures would, wherever possible, be 
applied as at present by means of voluntary restraint 


agreements. However, in the case of undue delay or 
when the problem does not lend itself to a negotiated 
solution, unilateral measures such as global import 
quotas might be applied... it is proposed that the 
Export and Import Permits Act be amended to permit 
unilateral imposition of import licensing quotas in 
cases of serious injury or the threat of injuries.” 


It is obvious from the evidence presented that implemen- 
tation of the policy has not met the intent set forth when 
announced, that not all available protective measures have 
been brought to bear on the problem, and those used have 
been ineffective. For instance, long delays are encountered 
between the time the injury is reported and a restraint 
agreement is negotiated, and recommendations made by 
the Textile and Clothing Board are often altered and 
diluted. 


It would seem that consideration should now be given to 
effect an amendment to Canadian textile policy to assure 
some reasonable percentage of the Canadian market to the 
domestic industry and its labour force. In the meantime 
there are a number of measures and procedures available 
which could be used immediately to alleviate the current 
textile problems and thereby improve the industry labour 
situation, as follows: 

(1) Under section 7 and subsection 8(2) of the Cus- 
toms Tariff Act a surtax can be applied to imported 
products in order to prevent imports at disruptive 
prices. Section 7 was used in June 1970 on the importa- 
tion of woven shirts. 

(2) The Textile and Clothing Board would accelerate 
their inquiries as much as possible by whatever means 
available, including consideration of as many products 
as practicable in the course of each inquiry. 

(3) The procedures by which recommendations of 
the Textile and Clothing Board are implemented could 
be accelerated and prompt actions enforced. There 
should be a time limitation within which action on the 
board’s recommendations shall be taken by the 
minister. 

(4) The Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
could institute a vigorous drive to negotiate as many 
long-term bilateral restraint agreements as possible. 
Such agreements should cover a broad range of prod- 
ucts in order to afford maximum protection. 

(5) Immediate monitoring of restraint agreements 
currently in force. A significant step in achieving this 
objective would be the inclusion of all products cov- 
ered by these agreements on the Import Control List 
thereby requiring permits for their importation. 

(6) Amendment could be made to the Export and 
Import Permits Act to allow the placing on the Import 
Control List of textile products subject neither to 
restraint agreements nor to a Textile and Clothing 
Board inquiry. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


THE HONOURABLE L. M. GOUIN 
TRIBUTES ON RETIREMENT FROM SENATE 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, the 
Clerk of the Senate has been officially notified that one of 
our most distinguished colleagues, the Honourable Senator 
Leon Gouin, has tendered his resignation to His Excellen- 
cy the Governor General. Senator Gouin was summoned to 
the Senate in November 1940, and at his retirement stood 
third on the list of senators according to seniority. During 
the more than 35 years he served in the Senate, he worked 
faithfully and thoroughly in both the Senate and its com- 
mittees, and made a lasting contribution to the debates of 
this house. But as honourable senators are aware, his 
health had failed in recent years and he had reached a 
point where he no longer felt able to carry out his duties in 
the Senate in his usual conscientious manner. 


Leon Mercier Gouin was born in Montreal and is the son 
of the late Sir Lomer Gouin, who was, in turn, Prime 
Minister of the Province of Quebec, federal Minister of 
Justice, and Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 
Quebec. 


Senator Gouin is a barrister, an honoured member of the 
Quebec Bar and author of note. He was a professor at the 
University of Montreal and the University of Ottawa. 
During the Second World War he served overseas with the 
Educational Service of the Canadian Armed Forces. He is 
Commander of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem and 
Chevalier of the French Legion of Honour, member of the 
Royal Society of Canada and Alliance Francaise. 


Senator Gouin is a man of many talents who has served 
his city, his province and Canada faithfully and well. He is 
a kind man, a gentle man. We wish him all the very best 
and all that is good in his retirement. We shall most 
certainly miss him. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, as the Leader 
of the Government pointed out, Senator Gouin sat in this 
chamber for over 35 years. His was a remarkable career in 
the Senate and in his profession as well as in his quasi- 
professional and quasi-political activities. 


He comes from a well-known family in Quebec and in 
Canada, since his father, Sir Lomer Gouin, was Premier of 
the Province of Quebec, Minister of Justice in the federal 
government and Lieutenant Governor of Quebec. I am sure 
he would smile at my mentioning his brother Paul who, at 
a crucial time in the political history of Quebec, played a 
very important role. 


Called to the Bar some fifty years ago, he practiced his 
profession actively until just a few years ago. As professor 


at the University of Montreal, and at the University of 
Ottawa, he published several outstanding works. A gentle- 
man in the old tradition, his interventions in the Senate, as 
in all his activities, always bore the stamp of great objec- 
tivity and consideration. Pleasant to deal with, he has only 
friends in the Senate; we all regret that his health should 
have forced him to turn in his resignation. 


He may rest assured that we will remember him with 
fondness, that we shall always be pleased to have him visit 
us and that we wish him long years of happy and fruitful 
retirement. 


Hon. Sarto Fournier: Honourable senators, if you would 
allow me—l am not given to praising people who are 
leaving us for one reason or another but in the case of 
Senator Gouin, that is another matter. 


I became acquainted with the Gouin family when I wasa 
little boy living in the small Beauce parish. Hanging on the 
wall of our living room was the portrait of his father, Sir 
Lomer Gouin, and the impression I retained of this face 
has enabled me to follow the evolution of the Gouin 
family. I became aware that a young man named Léon, 
who was to become our colleague, Senator Gouin, had 
succeeded at an early age to attract the attention and 
respect of the highest authorities in this country, particu- 
larly in the field of constitutional law. He had written a 
thesis or an article which had attracted Sir Wilfrid Lauri- 
er’s attention, and Sir Wilfrid congratulated him on the 
way his young brain had so well comprehended the affairs 
of our country. It is thus that our colleague, Senator Gouin, 
started on his political career, by rising in depth, if I may 
so phrase it. 


I have followed his development, his dedication as a 
teacher, a barrister, a senator, a scout before the war, 
during the war and after the war and I believe that we 
must bow respectfully to him today, and we are happy to 
be able to do so because we are doing it during his lifetime. 
Usually, we bow before the grave of someone who has just 
died. In the case of Senator Gouin, we readily pay tribute 
to his career, to his merits, to his works. At the same time 
we must point out that the contribution of his wife is 
partly responsible for his success in life. We are pleased to 
rejoice with him. Anyhow, for my part, I must add with 
much admiration and sincerity that he has lived in a world 
where the best things are doomed to the worst fate and he 
is a man who has united a superior intelligence to an 
exhaustive knowledge of mankind and things. 


We will feel his absence, we will regret it. However, his 
contribution is a work of devotion and courage which 
invites, urges and orders us to carry on what he undertook 
for the well-being and the prosperity of Canadians. 
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[English ] 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Darling had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Paproski on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on the 
National Capital Region. 


@ (2010) 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Gauthier 
(Ottawa-Vanier) had been substituted for that of Mr. 
Baker (Gander-Twillingate) on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TIRE SAFETY BILL 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS—CONSIDERATION NEXT SITTING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons 
returning Bill S-8, respecting the use of national safety 
marks in relation to motor vehicle tires and to provide for 
safety standards for certain motor vehicle tires imported 
into or exported from Canada or sent or conveyed from one 
province to another, and acquainting the Senate that they 
had passed the bill with the following amendments to 
which they desire the concurrence of the Senate: 

1. Page 1, line 8. Strike out line 8 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“business of selling in more than one province or 
country to other persons, for” 
2. Page 3, lines 1 and 2. Strike out lines 1 and 2 and 
substitute the following therefor: 
“national tire safety mark and, without restricting” 
3. Page 3, line 33. Strike out line 33 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
““prescribe;” 
4. Page 3, lines 36 to 42. Strike out lines 36 to 42 and 
substitute the following therefor: 
“facturer, that he establish a registration system by 
which any person who has purchased a motor vehi- 
cle tire manufactured by him and who wishes to be 
identified may be identified; and 
(f) prescribe the kind of registration system to be 
established for the purpose of paragraph (e) and 
the manner in which it shall be maintained.” 
5. Page 4, line 4. Strike out line 4 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“5. No manufacturer shall” 


(Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére).] 


6. Page 5, line 3. Strike out line 3 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“into Canada;” 
7. Page 5, lines 25 to 31. Strike out lines 25 to 31 and 
substitute the following therefor: 
“(ii) the importer establishes a registration system 
by which any person who has purchased a motor 
vehicle tire imported by him and who wishes to be 
identified may be identified; and 
(c) prescribing the kind of registration system to be 
established for the purpose of subparagraph (b) (ii) 
and the manner in which it shall be maintained.” 
8. Page 5, line 36. Strike out line 36 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“facturer or importer of a motor” 
9. Page 6, lines 1 to 5. Strike out lines 1 to 5 and 
substitute the following therefor: 
“(a) any person who has obtained, for the purpose of 
sale or resale, a tire manufactured or imported by 
him, 
(b) any purchaser of that tire of whom the manufac- 
turer or importer of that tire has a record,” 
10. Page 6, line 11. Strike out line 11 and substitute 
the following therefor: 
“(a) be given by certified mail” 
11. Page 7, lines 1 and 2. Strike out lines 1 and 2 and 
substitute the following therefor: 
“any person who has been designated as an inspector 
pursuant to the Motor Vehicle Safety Act.”’ 
12. Page 7, line 14. Strike out line 14 and substitute 
the following therefor: 
“tion 4 or 7 that is to be offered for sale and that is 
owned by or situated on” 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
these amendments be taken into consideration? 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that 
these amendments be placed on the Orders of the Day for 
consideration at the next sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 
Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 
Report, dated March 1976, of the Law Reform Com- 
mission of Canada entitled “Expropriation”, pursuant 
to section 18 of the Law Reform Commission Act, 
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Chapter 23 (Ist Supplement), R.S.C., 1970, together 
with explanatory notes. 


Report of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pur- 
suant to section 13 of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare Act, Chapter N-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the crop 
year ended July 31, 1975, including its financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditors, pursuant to section 
7(2) of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, Chapter C-12, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of letters from the Prime Minister of Canada 
to the Premiers of the Provinces, dated April 19, 1975 
and March 31, 1976, concerning ‘“Patriation” of the 
British North America Act, together with attachments. 

Report, dated March 1976, of the Law Reform Com- 
mission of Canada entitled “Mental Disorder in the 
Criminal Process”, pursuant to section 18 of the Law 
Reform Commission Act, Chapter 23 (1st Supple- 
ment), R.S.C., 1970, together with explanatory notes. 


Report respecting operations of the Medical Care 
Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 9 of the said Act, Chapter M-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 11, 1976, to the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile 
and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72, respecting acrylic yarns. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 11, 1976, to the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile 
and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72, respecting men’s and boys’ shirts. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
February 11, 1976, on an inquiry respecting outerwear. 

Report of operations under the Export and Import 
Permits Act for the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 26 of the said Act, Chapter E-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

General Order of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, dated April 1, 1976, amending the Rules of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, pursuant to section 
103(4) of the Supreme Court Act, Chapter S-19, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the year 
ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1976, pursuant to section 27 of the said Act, Chapter 
105, R.S.C., 1952. 


Reports on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of December, 1975 
and January, 1976, pursuant to section 16 of the said 
Act, Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Statement made by the Minister of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare to the House of Commons on 


April 14, 1976, with respect to proposals to extend 
coverage of the Old Age Security Act, together with 
copies of document entitled “Proposed Amendments to 
the Old Age Security Act”, dated April 1976. 


Report of the Public Service Commission of Canada 
for the year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 45 of the Public Service Employment Act, 
Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Public Service Commission on Delega- 
tion of Staffing Authority for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, pursuant to section 45 of the Public Ser- 
vice Employment Act, Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Public Service Commission on Posi- 
tions or Persons excluded from the operation of the 
Public Service Employment Act for the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 45 of the said 
Act, Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


FREE TRADE 


AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION FOR CANADA—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to the question of total free trade as an econom- 
ic consideration for Canada.—(Honourable Senator 
Grosart). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I was told by Sena- 
tor Grosart that he did not intend to speak in this debate. 
If no other honourable senator wishes to speak, perhaps 
this inquiry may be considered as having been debated. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Debate concluded. 


CORPORATIONS AND LABOUR UNIONS RETURNS 
ACT 


REPORT OF MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Part I, Corporations) for the fiscal peri- 
ods ended in 1973, tabled in the Senate on 9th March, 
1976. 
He said: Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate 
and pursuant to rule 23, I ask that the inquiry standing in 
my name be modified by striking out the period after 
“1976” and adding the following: 
and the Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Part II, Labour Unions) for the fiscal 
periods ended in 1973, tabled in the Senate on 2nd 
December, 1975. 

I ask this so that I am able to explain both matters in 

relation to the points I have in mind. 

@ (2020) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Desruisseaux: This is not an important amend- 
ment, but it will enable me to make some observations 
which I hope will serve a constructive purpose. These 
reports are compiled pursuant to section 18 (1) of the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, passed in 
April 1962 and amended in 1965. They were prepared by the 
Dominion Statistician for the Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce. The minister presented the Part I report to 
His Excellency the Governor General in January 1976. It 
was then printed and published in February 1976, and 
tabled in the Senate on March 9, 1976. The Part II report, 
respecting labour unions, had followed the same route a 
few months earlier. 


The purpose of these reports is to assemble financial and 
other information concerning the affairs of certain corpo- 
rations and labour unions carrying on activities in Canada. 
Such information is necessary to evaluate the extent and 
effects of the association of Canadians with international 
labour unions. This information is hardly traceable in the 
Part I report because of the confidential status given a 
good part of the filed returns, and the absence of requests 
for such information under the act from the corporations 
to which it is applicable. All who fall under this act are 
required to file the applicable information within a limited 
time—at most a few months after the end of the year. My 
question is: Why must the people of Canada wait some 
three years for these two annual reports to reach them? 


In reviewing the production of these reports, we find 
that the Part I report was submitted by the Dominion 
Statistician to the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce in January 1976, and was presented in accordance 
with the act to His Excellency the Governor General in 
January 1976. The report was promptly printed and pub- 
lished in February 1976, and was tabled in the Senate on 
March 9, 1976. The Part II report followed the general 
pattern as to time, shortly before the Part I report. 


It must be recognized that the content of the Part I 
report had been regularly expanded and improved over the 
years. It now gives us financial ratios and production 
statistics, an analysis of industrial research and develop- 
ment, information on charitable donations, and certain 
new information on federal and provincial income tax, as 
well as an extended analysis on tax positions of foreign- 
and Canadian-controlled corporations. All this information 
would have been so much more helpful had it been updat- 
ed, as it could well have been. 


There have been only insignificant changes in the last 
decade in the Part II report, respecting labour unions. The 
Part I report now includes publication of income balance 
sheets and retained income statements of corporations. It 
is a constructive initiative which must be recognized, and 
the Dominion Statistician and his staff should be com- 
mended for these helpful improvements. 


But what is the real value of three-year-old statistical 
information in Parts I and II in making an appraisal of 
corporations and labour unions? There is a three-year 
vacuum in the information. It would appear to me that in 
this computer age a three-year time lag in gathering and 
arranging statistics and preparing observations for these 
reports hardly demonstrates the high level of efficiency of 


(The Hon. the Speaker.] 


which Statistics Canada is capable. In my opinion, there is 
ground for improvement there. 


In its foreword, the Part I report points out that it is 
intended to collect and make available information on the 
affairs of certain corporations and labour unions carrying 
on activities in Canada. We see too little of the latter in the 
non-confidential Part I report. It is not even traceable in 
the Part II report that is available to us. The Part II report 
does not provide the important information to which the 
people of Canada are entitled. In any circumstances, statis- 
tical information that is three years old is not really help- 
ful. It has become obsolete, and is unusable in any discus- 
sion of the effects of the association of .Canadians with 
international labour unions. 


In my view the 1962 act requiring information, as 
amended in 1965, should now be reviewed, revamped and 
streamlined, because the status of confidentiality given the 
returns of international unions is, in my view, over-protec- 
tion against the interest of Canadians, and is too restric- 
tive in respect of much of the information to which the 
Canadian people are entitled. 


@ (2030) 


In the light of current problems, answers to a whole new 
set of questions are necessary, especially in this particular 
field. It is my belief that the necessary information can be 
compiled and made available much more quickly than is 
currently the case, thereby allowing us to make better and 
more efficient use of it. The people of Canada are entitled 
to know much more than is revealed in the two reports to 
which I have referred. Information regarding the financial 
activities in Canada of international labour unions should 
be provided in the same way as it is provided in respect of 
the financial activities of multinational corporations. Some 
areas need to be aired. 


For example, we should know the amounts collected by 
way of levies, union dues, fees, and assessments of all 
types on the wages of union members, and whether such 
deductions from wages are with or without the approval of 
the workers. We should know what portion of such assess- 
ments is spent in Canada, and what portion is transferred 
and used at will outside of Canada. We should know how 
the amounts received are earmarked—for whom and for 
what purpose, and with what authorization by the mem- 
bers of such international unions—and how such amounts 
are accounted for in the financial statements and returns 
of the international labour unions. The Canadian public 
needs answers to these and many other important ques- 
tions with which we are now faced. 


I raise these points in discussing the usefulness of 1973 
information being made available in March 1976 to show, 
first of all, that the 1962 act, as amended in 1965, is present- 
ly in need of a general overhaul. It should now be reviewed 
with the aim of making it more useful and more informa- 
tive to the public of Canada; secondly, in the hope that we 
can, in the future, have this information more promptly; 
thirdly, to alert all here to the rather restricted access we 
now have to important information concerning interna- 
tional labour unions operating in Canada, which unions 
are transferring funds obtained from Canadians out of the 
country; and, finally, to point to the need for revealing 
more quickly and more generally such information to 
interested Canadian workers who are members of interna- 
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tional unions, the Canadian general public and various’ I may be incorrect in some of my assessments. In any 
governmental officials. event, I believe that when 1973 information is not available 


I have brought this matter to the attention of the Senate goG MereD of 1976, it is, by that time, oye obsolete. 
purely and simply as a constructive move, because I On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


believe that this act should now be reviewed and amended. The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
P.C., Speaker pro tem, in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 
REPORT OF LIBRARIAN TABLED 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
have the honour to table the annual report of the Parlia- 
mentary Librarian for the fiscal year 1974-75. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Fitness and Amateur Sport Directorate 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 13 of the Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, Chap- 
ter K-25, R.S.C. 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Egg Marketing Agency for 
the year ended December 31, 1975, including its finan- 
cial statements and the auditors’ report thereon, pur- 
suant to section 31 of the Farm Products Marketing 
Agencies Act, Chapter 65, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 

Copies of document entitled “An Energy Strategy 
for Canada—Policies for Self-Reliance” and summary 
of the strategy paper, together with notes for a state- 
ment made by the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources to the House of Commons on April 27, 1976, 
and a press release thereon. 


AIR TRANSPORT 
FLIGHT DELAYS DUE TO LABOUR DISPUTE—QUESTION 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. Presently, a number of personnel in the Ministry 
of Transport are negotiating wage settlements with the 
Treasury Board. I refer, in particular, to inspectors who are 
responsible for aircraft maintenance and renewal of pilots’ 
licences. Can the leader tell us how many flights, both 
national and international, have been delayed or cancelled 
because of invalidated pilots’ licences? 

Secondly, it has been the normal custom of airlines to 
protect scheduled passengers who have had their flights 
either delayed or cancelled, by giving them priority on the 
next flight two or three hours later. Are the airlines fol- 
lowing this practice during this labour dispute? 


Senator Perrault: Senator, I can verify the fact that at 
least one flight has been affected by actions of the inspec- 
tors. At the same time I am able to provide some informa- 
tion about what may be termed a tactic being employed by 


certain personnel who are employed by the Ministry of 
Transport to undertake inspection duties. I will make a 
more complete statement at a later date, if it is the wish of 
the honourable senator to have further particulars about 
some of the more detailed aspects of his question. 


e@ (1410) 


But may I say by way of personal testimony that this is 
the first opportunity I have had to explain the circum- 
stances surrounding the interception of one Air Canada 
flight to the west coast, following the departure of senators 
from Ottawa for the Easter break. The aircraft in which I 
found myself a passenger was stopped at Winnipeg airport 
by a Ministry of Transport inspector who alleged that the 
co-pilot’s medical certificate was not in order. The co-pilot 
in question, I learned subsequently, had met all the 
requirements for renewal and had recently passed a flight 
safety check and medical examination. There was a good 
reason for the renewal not having gone through: a refusal 
by flight inspectors in Montreal and Toronto to process it 
because of the labour dispute which has existed for some 
time between the inspectors working for the Ministry of 
Transport and the Treasury Board. 


I was notified early in the conversation with this par- 
ticular inspector that he and his associates were very 
unhappy with the Anti-Inflation Board. I said that as a 
passenger on this aircraft travelling with 196 other people I 
felt I had a public responsibility to act on their behalf. I 
said I was making no special plea for myself but that I felt 
that to intercept an aircraft in this fashion—especially 
with many elderly people going to the west coast for their 
Easter holiday to visit with their sons and daughters, and 
with many mothers travelling with their youngsters— 
created a situation which should be resolved, if possible. I 
told the inspector that I felt that his point about a labour 
dispute had been made in a rather definite and dramatic 
manner, but that I hoped that we could get together and 
find a way to get the aircraft moving again. 


I said I was at the airport and would like to work with 
him as a fellow public servant to try to get the aircraft 
going. The inspector said, however, that he had felt unwell 
that evening and had gone home early and was not 
inclined to come back to the airport to assist in the resolu- 
tion of the problem. I said, “Do you have any other associ- 
ates who may be able to assist?” He said that he was not 
inclined to offer any solutions to the problem. I asked, 
“Could you arrange for a temporary permit to allow this 
aircraft to move out to the west coast?” He said he was not 
able to do that either. He said that he felt there were no 
other DC-8 qualified pilots in the Winnipeg area, and he 
did not see much point to my efforts. But he said he felt he 
must report our conversation to the leaders of his trade 
union. I suggested that he had that right and I spelled my 
name so that he would know exactly to whom he was 
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speaking. Our conversation concluded on what I con- 
sidered to be a civil and non-acrimonious note. 


I then contacted an MOT medical officer in the Winnipeg 
area in an attempt to persuade him to come to the Win- 
nipeg airport to give the pilot a health check. The medical 
authority was most cooperative. However, he said he was 
unable to do the examination because the pilot’s medical 
records were in Montreal. I then called the Deputy Minis- 
ter of Transport in Ottawa. He was unable to help. Earlier I 
had contacted an assistant deputy as well as other depart- 
mental officials, but they were unable to be of assistance. 


I do not wish to be tedious or repetitious, but the long 
and short of it is that I believe the action to stop the flight 
represented a rather unfair tactic for this particular group 
to apply against a group of innocent people unable to help 
themselves in difficult circumstances. As I have said, this 
was a time when the aircraft was loaded with Easter 
travellers. 


The basis of the inspectors’ action is a labour problem 
which has continued for some time, one aspect of which is 
the fact that the flight inspectors want a wage settlement 
which exceeds the anti-inflation guidelines. Certainly, as 
members of organized labour, these people have a right to 
bargain as vigorously as they are able to do in order to 
achieve their settlement; but I must say that I question the 
tactic of stopping an aircraft under the circumstances 
which existed on the evening of Thursday, April 15, espe- 
cially the inconvenience caused to 196 passengers, many of 
whom were very old or very young, and who obviously felt 
the effects of such a lengthy delay. 

I want to add this, that at no point in the news coverage 
of this particular incident was I contacted by any member 
of the news media, with the exception of the Vancouver 
Sun. The CBC, I understand, carried a report on its news 
services comparing my attempt to get this aircraft flying 
again with the so-called judges affair. I feel that this kind 
of comparison—if it was made—represents an extreme 
example of communications irresponsibility. I think that 
had any senator or any member of Parliament found him- 
self or herself in a similar position he or she would have 
had a public responsibility to assist the passengers of the 
grounded aircraft. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: I can only say that I would adopt 
similar procedures should I find myself in similar 
circumstances. 


If the news media are interested, I would like them to 
know that I made extensive notes of all my conversations, 
having learned over a rather long political career that one 
is wise to do so in view of questions that may be asked 
subsequently. 

Senator Phillips, this does not reply fully, in any sense, 
to your excellent question but I do welcome the opportu- 
nity to explain my personal position. 

Senator Argue: I would point out to the Leader of the 
Government that there is no representative of the press in 
the gallery at the moment, and in my view they are not 
fulfilling their public function and responsibility. 

Senator Flynn: May I ask a supplementary question of 
the Leader of the Government? Did he feel that he was 
some kind of a hostage in the hands of the mediators? 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a supple- 
mentary question for the Leader of the Government. He 
referred to the judges affair. It is my understanding that 
the Prime Minister laid down certain directives to cabinet 
ministers following those events. Has the Prime Minister 
laid down certain directives on strikebreaking? 


Senator Perrault: Well, honourable senators, I really do 
not know what the purport of the question is. Certainly 
any activities I engaged in at Winnipeg airport did not 
constitute strikebreaking in any way, but were rather an 
attempt to assist a long suffering public. 

The guidelines laid down by the Prime Minister with 
respect to contacts with judges, of course, are very well 
known. It is not the practice of any member of the gover- 
ment, and not, I think, of any member of this chamber, 
wherever he or she may sit, to engage in strikebreaking; 
but often where clearly the public interest is involved we 
do have a responsibility to attempt to be helpful. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
POSSIBLE RCMP INVESTIGATION—QUESTION 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Honourable the Leader of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Senate. Could the leader tell us whether the 
RCMP is inquiring into the question of whether any illegal 
or improper inducements, rewards, payments or pay-offs 
are being offered to members of the Parti Créditiste to join 
the Progressive Conservative Party in the province of 
Quebec? 


Senator Perrault: It may be that the Leader of the 
Opposition may wish to take this question as notice. 


Senator Flynn: The question cannot be put to me, as 
honourable senators know, but I think Senator Greene 
should put a supplementary question. I think he should 
ask whether anything has been done in this respect by the 
Liberal Party over the years, in view of the actions taken 
by the Social Credit Party in supporting the government, 
and even reversing its position in the House of Commons 
in order to save the government. 


@ (1420) 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 8, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the attention of 
the Senate to the British North America Act as it pertains 
to transportation. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I should 
like first of all to thank and to congratulate Senator Bon- 
nell for raising this matter as an inquiry in the Senate. His 
remarks were informative and helpful, and, indeed, they 
contained a great deal of food for thought. There were two 
main aspects to the inquiry: there was first the CNR- 
operated car ferry service between Prince Edward Island 
and the mainland, and, secondly, the CNR in relation to 
the threatened withdrawal of services in the Maritimes. 

As Senator Bonnell pointed out, the act of 1873 requires 
that the federal government shall defray and assume all 
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the expenses of operating a continuous car ferry service 
between Prince Edward Island and the mainland. At the 
present time the federal government assumes a deficit in 
the car ferry operation. The right of the federal govern- 
ment to charge for this service has been a subject of debate 
ever since the inception of that service. Senator Bonnell 
was very emphatic in stating that the federal government 
did not have the right to charge for the car ferry service, 
and that the car ferries should be considered as being part 
of the trans-Canada highway. In this he has the unanimous 
support of all provincial governments in the Atlantic 
provinces. 


I support Senator Bonnell in his viewpoint, and I would 
point out that the schedule to the act states that the federal 
government shall assume and defray all expenses concern- 
ing the car ferry operation. The word “expenses” includes 
a great deal more than just assuming the deficit. I further 
submit that the deficit should not be a matter of consider- 
ation in times of restraint. In the past the deficit has been 
allowed to increase as traffic increased, and has not been 
affected in previous periods of restraint. 


When the restraint program was announced, the Trea- 
sury Board began considering the estimates of various 
departments. It looked at the Ministry of Transport and 
noticed the section dealing with the Maritime subsidies. 
This aspect of the matter attracted their attention, and I do 
not need to tell you the result. The subsidy under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act was reduced, and the subsidy 
granted to the East Coast Marine Services of the CNR was 
also reduced, the total reductions amounting to $25 million. 
If one looks at the estimates of the Ministry of Transport, 
one finds contained therein a large element of subsidies for 
airports and national harbours boards. There are also vari- 
ous bridge subsidies. But none of these was reduced. 


Senator Bonnell has referred to the deficit on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. I should also like to refer to this. I do 
not think that either one of us objects to the deficit of the 
Seaway, but it is the most logical one to compare with the 
East Coast Marine Services. The St. Lawrence Seaway has 
a deficit of approximately $30 million, yet there has been 
no increase in tolls on the seaway. I find it rather interest- 
ing that the estimates for the seaway include an item 
allowing for an increase to the St. Lawrence Seaway Pilot- 
age Authority. The increase, for some strange reason, 
almost equals the amount removed from the subsidy to the 
Newfoundland car ferry service and the Prince Edward 
Island car ferry service. 


Senator Bonnell objected to a proposed increase in fares 
on the car ferries to P.E.I. and Newfoundland. His remarks, 
apparently, fell on deaf ears; indeed, those listening must 
have been wearing ear muffs because on Monday of this 
week the Minister of Transport announced fare increases. 
One-way fares for automobiles increased from $2.50 to 
$4.00 and passenger fares increased from 65 cents to $1.00. 
Fares for trailers doubled. Thus we have a 100 per cent 
increase— 


Senator Rowe: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question at this point for the purpose of clarification? I am 
asking this in all sincerity. 


Senator Phillips: Certainly. 
{Senator Phillips.] 


Senator Rowe: I understood the honourable senator to 
say that the Minister of Transport on Monday of this week 
announced an increase in fares. I did not hear the 
announcement, but I was told today that the announce- 
ment had not been made by the Minister of Transport but 
by the Canadian National Railways. Can the honourable 
senator confirm that the announcement was not made by 
the Minister of Transport but by the CNR? In my opinion, 
this is very important. 


Senator Phillips: I realize the importance of the ques- 
tion of the Honourable Senator Rowe. I did not receive a 
copy of the announcement. I asked the Canadian Transport 
Commission for a copy, and the commission directed me to 
the Minister of Transport, stating that he had made the 
announcement. I hope that answer is helpful to the hon- 
ourable senator. 


Senator Flynn: One way or the other. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, I agree, Senator Flynn, that it 
really does not matter who made the announcement; the 
increases are effective, nevertheless. 


I was pointing out that the fares for trailers have 
increased 100 per cent, automobiles 60 per cent and passen- 
gers 50 per cent. Honourable senators, this would be an 
appropriate time to ask what happened to the Anti-Infla- 
tion Board? Employees of the CNR and the CNR ferries are 
subject to the regulations of the Anti-Inflation Board. Is it 
not reasonable to expect that the CNR ferries themselves 
should come under the control of the Anti-Inflation Board? 
Apparently, an effort was made to soften the blow of the 
increases by making them applicable only from mid-June 
to mid-September in the case of the Prince Edward Island 
car ferries. Following the middle of September the rates 
will revert to those presently in effect. The CNR is making 
hay while the sun shines, as the rates apply during the 
busy tourist traffic season. 


Many of our tourists start out from Connecticut or 
Toronto and will make a tour down along the St. Lawrence 
through New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and then over to 
P.E.. Midway through the tour the head of the household 
is not only counting the days that have elapsed, but is also 
looking at his wallet; and when he foresees that a $20 bill 
will be demolished on a trip over to P.E.I., he begins to 
have second thoughts. This is causing the government of 
P.El. and the P.EJ. tourist association a good deal of 
concern. 


@ (1430) 


I understand that the rates have also been increased on 
the ferries to Newfoundland, and for some strange reason 
it costs more to run the Newfoundland car ferries on 
Saturday and Sunday than it does on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The pay-as-you-go principle does not apply 
anywhere else in the CNR. 

During the Easter recess the CNR made announcements 
concerning passenger train service in the Toronto-Ottawa- 
Montreal area. As honourable senators know, passenger 
service has fallen off in this triangle, and a $30 million 
deficit has occurred. How does the CNR propose to meet 
this deficit? It is increasing the number of trains. If we had 
a deficit of this size in Atlantic Canada, the solution would 
be to simply eliminate the service. Yet in central Canada a 
deficit requires an increased service. Surely, if pay as you 
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go works on the east coast it should also work in central 
Canada. 


The number of trans-Canada trains is being reduced in 
order to avoid a subsidy to the railways. Surely, if it works 
within that narrow little triangle—Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto—it should also work from Winnipeg to Vancouver. 


Many objections have been raised about the fact that the 
federal government utilizes the CNR to operate car ferries 
rather than set up a separate crown corporation for this 
purpose. In 1951 the Turgeon Royal Commission stated 
that the operation of car ferries was too closely related to 
CNR schedules; in other words, the CNR operated the car 
ferry when it was convenient to them. The Turgeon Com- 
mission further stated that there was little doubt that the 
car ferry service was unsatisfactory. It recommended the 
construction of a special car ferry for automobile traffic 
only. We have received a number of those and they are 
most helpful, but we still need additional automobile car 
ferries. 


As Senator Bonnell pointed out, we urgently need a new 
icebreaking car ferry. The Abegweit went into service in 
1947, and anything that takes the beating that the Abegweit 
has taken in nearly 30 years is reaching the end of its 
service. 


On Monday of this week we received a brochure from 
the transportation council. The rather interesting brochure 
contained a number of items, one of which dealt with 
icebreaking techniques. There was a report on a new tech- 
nique being used involving the blowing of air under the ice 
in advance of the icebreaker. That report is very optimistic 
and states that we can look forward to having the St. 
Lawrence Seaway open all winter. I find it rather strange 
that this technique was not instituted on the east coast in 
light of the fact that the federal government has an obliga- 
tion under the British North America Act and the terms of 
union to provide year round service—and year round ser- 
vice does not mean a 15-to 20-hour delay, as often happens, 
particularly in the spring of the year. I am left wondering 
whether a single member of the transportation council 
realizes that the federal government has a constitutional 
obligation for icebreaking on the east coast. 


Senator Bonnell raised the general question of CNR 
service in the Atlantic provinces. In the past, the Senate 
has heard a good many speeches—perhaps they are best 
described as lectures—on the necessity of rapid and eco- 
nomic transportation between the Maritimes and central 
Canada. We are always ready to point out that our natural 
trade pattern was along the seacoast to Boston, New York, 
and the West Indies. I do not intend to repeat those argu- 
ments. They were not successful in the past, and I do not 
expect a repetition would have any beneficial effect. How- 
ever, I should like to refer to the various royal commis- 
sions that have investigated transportation problems. The 
royal commission of 1931 emphasized such problems as the 
operating efficiency of the railways and the problem of 
excess mileage. Competition and rates were treated from 
the national aspect rather than the regional aspect, as we 
preferred. The numerous commissions, however, were very 
much aware of the fact that their most urgent problem was 
one of reducing the deficit of the CNR and, as a conse- 
quence, our transportation problems continued. In 1951 we 
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had the Turgeon Royal Commission, which summarized 
our position as follows: 


In view of the deterioration in foreign trade, particu- 
larly because of monetary and commercial restrictions, 
access to the central Canadian market has become 
more important than ever. Isolation of the Maritimes 
from Central Canada areas as a result of distance and 
of increased freight charges is one of the central 
themes put forward in their case. 


In 1961 another royal commission submitted its report. It 
was essentially the same; that is, that the federal govern- 
ment should alleviate freight inequities. However, that 
report went on to say that the previous subsidies had not 
achieved their objective, that competition to the CNR was 
forming and that the competition should receive consider- 
ation. The CNR interpreted that report as a ready means to 
withdraw its services and hope that its competition—that 
is, truck-trailers—would fulfil the needs of the Atlantic 
provinces, thereby making the failure of the CNR in that 
respect more acceptable. 


@ (1440) 


Today there is within the Atlantic provinces a growing 
concern, which is echoed by the provincial governments, 
that the CNR is attempting to withdraw from some of their 
obligations. There have been a number of references to this 
fact in the Senate recently. Senator Rowe has referred to 
the Newfoundland situation; Senator Macdonald has 
referred to the service between Cape Breton and Halifax. 


I find it interesting to observe the modus operandi of the 
CNR. Their objective seems to be to drive customers away. 
The CNR achieves this in two ways. First, they refuse to 
supply railway cars, especially if the railway car is of a 
specialized nature. The shipment of potatoes requires a 
reefer or heated car in the wintertime. Usually in Novem- 
ber, the Prince Edward Island potato producers start 
reminding the CNR that a certain number of reefer cars 
will be required in February and March. In about March 
the CNR usually runs out of reefer cars and offers a 
substitute car. Sometimes they even have to take cattle 
cars from Western Canada into the Atlantic provinces. 
This serves two purposes: the cattle producer in Western 
Canada does not have a railway car, but has to turn to a 
truck-trailer; the potato producer cannot get a heated car 
for potatoes, so he has to turn to a truck-trailer. CNR have 
thus lost two customers. Normally, in private business the 
individual manager who lost customers would be fired, but 
in the CNR they promote the guy and give him a wage 
increase for losing customers. 


Following the loss of the markets, the CNR then ap- 
proaches the Canadian Transport Commission and says, 
“In 1970 we shipped so many cars over this line. In 1975 the 
number of cars had greatly reduced; the customers have 
gone somewhere else. Therefore, we would like to abandon 
the line.” In the meantime they have let the railbed deteri- 
orate, and they point to the huge expenditures involved in 
restoring the railbed. Meanwhile, the trucker moving 
goods by truck-trailer has turned to the provincial govern- 
ments for the provision of a railbed in the form of a 
highway. The CNR does not object to this, but is indeed 
helpful in pointing out to the Canadian Transport Com- 
mission that truck traffic is available and they are quite 
willing to let the truck traffic deal with the situation. 
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I believe that on May 17 the provinces will be presenting 
the federal government with a brief dealing with transpor- 
tation problems. I anticipate they will raise the question of 
compensation for the former rail traffic now moving over 
provincial highways. We can also anticipate that the feder- 
al government will say, “We cannot afford to keep up a 
highway and a railroad bed. Take your choice. You can 
have one or the other.” The provinces will naturally be 
most interested in having compensation for maintaining 
the highways. 

Honourable senators, this is all very well, but let us look 
to the future. What will happen five or ten years hence if 
all traffic moves over provincial highways? Will we have 
sufficient trucks to handle the situation? Senator Bonnell 
pointed out that to handle the Prince Edward Island potato 
harvest 21,000 trucks would be required compared with 
8,000 rail cars. Ten years from now will we have the fuel to 
supply all these trucks? Yesterday the federal government 
announced a new energy conservation program. We are 
expected to cut back on our fuel consumption. Can we do 
this by eliminating the railroads? I very much doubt it, and 
I ask honourable senators to give serious consideration to 
this fact. 


At the close of his remarks Senator Bonnell suggested 
that a Senate committee study the subject matter of this 
inquiry. I consider this to be a worthwhile subject for a 
committee study, and I would like to suggest that we bring 
down some of the CNR officials from Montreal and the 
Atlantic provinces to let them answer our detailed ques- 
tions. It may be rather difficult to persuade these officials 
to come down, because they know the situation of the 
railroad and do not enjoy travelling on it. 


Senator McDonald: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator Phillips: Certainly. 


Senator McDonald: A moment ago the honourable sena- 
tor was referring to what appeared to be a pattern, not only 
of the CNR but, I would say, other railroads in Canada, to 
attempt to discourage traffic, He said that in many cases 
when the railroad discontinued a service he found that a 
new service was provided by the trucking industry. Could 
the honourable senator tell me if on some occasions the 
trucks that replace the railroad service are owned, directly 
or indirectly, by those same railroads? 


Senator Phillips: I believe both the CNR and the CPR 
have subsidiary companies involved exclusively with 
trucking, and these very conveniently move in to pick up 
the traffic when a railway line has been abandoned. 


On motion of Senator Rowe, debate adjourned. 


MOTOR VEHICLE TIRE SAFETY BILL 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS CONCURRED IN 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the amend- 
ments made by the House of Commons to Bill S-8, respect- 
ing the use of national safety marks in relation to motor 
vehicle tires and to provide for safety standards for certain 
motor vehicle tires imported into or exported from Canada 
or sent or conveyed from one province to another. 


{Senator Phillips. ] 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved that the amendments be 
concurred in. 


He said: Honourable senators, before proceeding with 
the discussion of the proposed amendments, I would 
refresh your memories as to the history and original objec- 
tives of this bill, which was introduced in the Senate in its 
original form some two years ago as Bill S-3. After exami- 
nation by the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications, and subsequent approval by the 
Senate, Bill S-3 was sent to the other place where it died on 
the Order Paper. 
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The measure was reintroduced in the Senate as Bill S-8 
in October 1974, and passed. It received first reading in the 
other place in the course of the same month, and it 
received second reading on March 4 of this year. 


Bill S-8 then went to the Standing Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications of the House of Commons, 
where a number of amendments were approved. However, 
the original objectives of the Motor Vehicle Tire Safety 
Bill have not been changed in the course of these last two 
years of work, and this legislation, when passed, will lead 
to increased safety for Canadian motorists and the preven- 
tion of unfair competition for the Canadian tire manufac- 
turing industry. It will establish authority for the Gover- 
nor in Council to prescribe standards for minimum tire 
safety requirements. These standards will be established 
for new tires manufactured in Canada, and also for all 
tires imported into this country. 


Furthermore, the bill establishes a national tire safety 
mark. By use of this safety mark, tire manufacturers will 
be certifying that they have complied with the prescribed 
safety standards. Manufacturers and distributors will be 
prohibited from exporting, or sending or transporting from 
one province to another, motor vehicle tires to which the 
national safety mark has not been affixed. Manufacturers 
and importers will be required to give notice of any safety 
related tire defects of which they are aware. Bill S-8 
prescribes the method by which this notice must be given. 


The amendments made by the House of Commons to this 
bill number twelve in all. Although there was some criti- 
cism voiced in the other place of the work done in this 
chamber in relation to this bill, the amendments presently 
before us are not as important as has been claimed. Hon- 
ourable senators will soon realize this on examination of 
each of them. 


The first amendment is to line 8, on page 1, of the bill, 
which line is struck out and the following substituted 
therefor: 


business of selling in more than one province or coun- 
try to other persons, for 


The only words added here are the words, “in more than 
one province or country”. To my mind, this is merely an 
improvement on the original wording, with no substantial 
change. 


The second amendment is to be found on page 3, where 
lines 1 and 2 are struck out, and the following substituted 
therefor: 


national tire safety mark and, without restricting 
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This is another amendment which brings about some 
improvement to the wording only, with no substantial 
change. The only words struck out of the original text are 
“in relation to motor vehicle tires”. 


The third amendment is also to page 3, and it strikes out 
line 33, and substitutes ‘“‘prescribe;”. This is the only word 
which will remain on that line. The word which is removed 
is “and”, but this is an insignificant improvement in the 
wording. 

The fourth amendment again is to page 3, and by it lines 
36 to 42 are struck out and the following substituted 
therefor: 


facturer, that he establish a registration system by 
which any person who has purchased a motor vehicle 
tire manufactured by him and who wishes to be identi- 
fied may be identified; and 


(f) prescribe the kind of registration system to be 
established for the purpose of paragraph (e) and the 
manner in which it shall be maintained. 


This amendment brings additional substance to that 
clause in that it substitutes for the words “record system” 
in the original text, the words “registration system”. It is 
rather difficult to evaluate the importance of this amend- 
ment at this time since we are dealing, in this section of 
the bill, with the power of the Governor in Council to 
make regulations. Unless one has taken cognizance of the 
proposed regulations, one cannot distinguish between the 
importance of having a “registration system” instead of a 
“record system”. This will depend, to a great extent, on the 
actual regulations which will be passed under this section 
of the bill. As I said previously, this amendment gives 
slightly more substance to the clause. 


The fifth amendment is to page 4, and it strikes out line 4 
and substitutes the following: 


5. No manufacturer shall 


If you look at page 4 of the bill, you will note that the only 
change is that the words “or distributor”, which appear 
after “manufacturer”, are removed, with the result that 
these prohibitions will only apply to the manufacturer, 
rather than the manufacturer or distributor as heretofore. 
This is the only change. I assume that if the amendment is 
concurred in, the marginal note will have to be amended, 
when the bill is put in its final form, by removing the 
words “or distributor”. 


Senator Flynn: They have forgotten about that. 


Senator Langlois: It does not have to be done at this 
stage. It will be done when the measure is printed in the 
statutes. This requires no action by either chamber. 


The sixth amendment is to page 5, and it strikes out line 
3 and substitutes “into Canada;”. The only change there is 
the removal of the word “and” after “into Canada;”. This is 
an unimportant amendment. It is merely a question of 
wording, as the word “and” was obviously superfluous in 
that text. 
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Amendment number 7 is to page 5. It strikes out lines 25 


- to 31, and substitutes therefor the following: 


(ii) the importer establishes a registration system by 
which any person who has purchased a motor vehicle 
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tire imported by him and who wishes to be identified 
may be identified; and 


(c) prescribing the kind of registration system to be 
established for the purpose of subparagraph (b) (ii) 
and the manner in which it shall be maintained. 


This amendment is consequential upon amendment 
number 4, in which the “registration system” is substituted 
for the “record system” established in the original bill. 


Amendment number 8 is also to page 5, where line 36 is 
struck out and replaced by “facturer or importer of a 
motor”. Again, it is a question of a slight improvement in 
the wording of the clause which prescribes for notice of 
defects, and which gives the list of persons to which these 
notices should be given. The word “distributor” is 
removed, and that is the only change this amendment 
makes. 


By amendment number 9, lines 1 to 5 on page 6 are 
struck out, and replaced by the following: 


(a) any person who has obtained, for the purpose of 
sale or resale, a tire manufactured or imported by him. 


(b) any purchaser of that tire of whom the manufac- 
turer or importer of that tire has a record, 


Again, this is merely an improvement in wording with no 
material change being involved. 


Amendment number 10 strikes out line 11 on page 6, and 
substitutes therefor the following: 


(a) be given by certified mail 


This amendment is of no importance whatsoever as it 
merely alters the mailing method of the notice of defects. 


I now pass on to amendment number 11, by which lines 1 
and 2 on page 7 are struck out and replaced by the 
following: 


any person who has been designated as an inspector 
pursuant to the Motor Vehicle Safety Act. 


This amendment adds nothing at all and does not even 
improve the wording, because it merely refers to section 10 
of the Motor Vehicle Safety Act, which says exactly the 
same thing as the original clause 10 of this bill. I see no 
purpose at all in this amendment, because it changes noth- 
ing. It seems to me to be an exercise in futility, but I 
suppose this is no reason for turning it down. 


Amendment number 12, the last amendment, is also to 
page 7 of the bill, and by it line 14 is struck out and 
replaced by the following: 


tion 4 or 7 that is to be offered for sale and that is 
owned by or situated on 


The only words added are “to be offered for sale and”. In 
my opinion, they do not add much to the meaning of the 
clause, but do improve the wording slightly. 


That concludes my remarks on these amendments, hon- 
ourable senators. I am at your disposal to supply further 
explanations if you feel I have not been clear enough in 
what I have said this afternoon. I am in the hands of the 
Senate, but I feel it is hardly worthwhile referring these 
amendments to the Standing Senate Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications for consideration. However, 
should any senator desire a more detailed discussion of 
these amendments, I suggest it might be appropriate to 
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deal with them in Committee of the Whole. I would be in 
agreement with such a suggestion. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Honourable Senator Lan- 
glois a question? I believe he pointed out that the only 
amendment of substance proposed by the committee of the 
other place was amendment number 4 to page 3 of the bill, 
which would have the effect of striking out lines 36 to 42 
and substituting certain other lines. My memory fails me 
at the moment, and I do not have the bill before me, but 
what is it that the registration system would replace? It 
seems to me that it would be up to the purchaser to ask to 
be registered as the owner of a tire that he purchases, 
whereas before it would have been the manufacturer, or 
retailer, who would have been bound to keep records of all 
his sales. Is that the difference? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. But, as I said in the course of my 
remarks, it is difficult to appreciate what the difference 
between the two systems will be since we are dealing with 
the power to make regulations only. Obviously, unless we 
have the regulations before us we cannot make that deter- 
mination. It may well be that a record system could be just 
as good and as workable as a registration system. It might 
enlighten my honourable friend if I were to say that the 
original subclause 4 (1) (e) read as follows: 


(e) require, as a condition of the use of the national 
tire safety mark by a manufacturer, that he establish 
and maintain, or cause to be established and main- 
tained, a record system by which any person who has 
purchased a motor vehicle tire manufactured by him 
from him, from a distributor or from any subsequent 
vendor may be identified. 


The only change is the subtitution of the words “regis- 
tration system” for “record system”, and the real meaning 
of this change will come out only in the regulations. I do 
not know what is in the regulations, or indeed whether the 


regulations have yet been drafted, so it is pretty hard to 
appreciate why this change is made. It may be a better way 
of doing it, but we shall have to wait until we see the 
regulations. 
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Senator Flynn: I thank the deputy leader for his expla- 
nation. It seems to clarify matters in my mind, and I now 
see that it would be up to the purchaser, under the regula- 
tions, to register the tire he purchased if he wished to be 
identified; whereas under the original text the manufac- 
turer had to keep the record as to whether the purchaser 
wanted to be identified or not. 


Senator Langlois: But as I understand the legislation, if 
the manufacturer or importer does not so identify himself, 
he will not be able to use the national safety tire mark. 


Senator Flynn: It is a protection given to the consumer 
eventually, but only if he wishes to be protected. In any 
ovent, we in the Senate have always been of the opinion 
that there is room for improvement with regard to what 
they do in the other place, and it is obvious they feel the 
same way. They have made a commendable effort, and I do 
not think we should criticize it too much, even though, on 
the whole, their effort may not be as important as they 
seem to think it is. 


Senator Langlois: If I may hazard a last remark, I am in 
full accord with what my learned friend has just said. It is 
probable that this criticism from the other place stems 
from the stiff competition they have to meet from the 
Senate. It is recognized now all over Canada that the 
Senate is doing a splendid job, especially in its committee 
work. It is a good thing that this competition exists, and I 
hope it will increase. We have nothing to fear, as we are far 
from the position of being nose to nose with the other place 
in this respect. 


Motion agreed to and amendments concurred in. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of Recommendations, dated April 14, 1976, of 
the Anti-Inflation Board regarding suppliers of com- 
modities or services who bargain collectively, together 
with Schedule. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 4, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put I should like to give the 
customary forecast of the work for the coming week, but 
let me say, first, that when we commenced Monday 
evening sittings some time before the Easter adjournment, 
the proposal was to test the new schedule until the Easter 
break. I think we can say that it worked very well, and 
enabled us to get through a heavy workload in committees, 
and it may well be that we shall find it necessary to 
resume Monday night sittings shortly. 


I shall deal first with the committee meetings for next 
week. On Tuesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science will meet at 9.30 a.m. to 
consider Senator McGrand’s motion on crime and violence. 
The National Finance Committee will meet at 2 p.m. to 
consider its report on manpower. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs has called 
a meeting for 2.30 p.m. to continue its study of the subject 
matter of Bill C-83, and the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments has arranged 
to meet at 8.30 p.m. 


On Wednesday the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will commence its examination of Bill C-58 at 9.30 
a.m., and the Special Committee on Science Policy will 
meet at 3.30 p.m. or when the Senate rises. It is also 
possible that the Banking, Trade and Commerce Commit- 
tee will have to have an additional meeting on Wednesday 
afternoon. I shall refer to that proposed meeting later on. 


On Thursday at 9.30 a.m. the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee will hold another meeting to hear wit- 
nesses on Bill C-58, and the National Finance Committee 
will meet at the same hour for further consideration of its 
report on manpower. 

In the Senate we shall continue with the second reading 
debate on Bill C-20, an act respecting citizenship, and other 
items on the Order Paper. In addition, we can expect to 
receive Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act, as well 


as two other bills from the other place. It is also expected 
that two bills may be introduced in the Senate next week. 
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Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the Senate 
is sitting on Wednesday next, 5th May, 1976, and that 
rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Senator Flynn: I did not hear. Is it only for next 
Wednesday? 


Senator Langlois: It is for Wednesday afternoon. This is 
the proposed meeting that I referred to in my remarks. 


Mction agreed to. 


ENERGY 


CONSTRUCTION OF ARCTIC GAS PIPELINE—SUPPLY OF 
ARCTIC GAS TO SOUTHERN CANADA—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a reply to 
a question asked by the Honourable Senator Austin on 
April 7 last regarding the construction of an Arctic gas 
pipeline. Honourable senators will recall that Senator 
Austin asked this question relating, as he said, to one 
aspect of government policy on the construction of an 
Arctic gas pipeline, namely, that of the time available to 
the government and to the country in which to make a 
decision as to whether to supply Arctic gas to southern 
Canada. 


He asked the government because, as he said, he believed 
there was considerable public misunderstanding about the 
Canadian supply-demand situation as it affects the need to 
build an Arctic gas pipeline and, if there is such a need, the 
timing of introducing Arctic gas supplies to the rest of 
Canada. 

I can say by way of reply that it is the government’s 
intention to await the recommendations of both the Berger 
commission and the National Energy Board, and comple- 
tion of other government studies, before further consider- 
ation is given to the construction of an Arctic pipeline. 


On the question of natural gas supply, there are present- 
ly shortages only in respect of supply from fields in British 
Columbia and the Yukon Territories. As a result of these 
shortfalls, exports to the United States are periodically 
curtailed. There are presently no shortages in respect of 
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supply from fields elsewhere in Canada to domestic or 
export markets. 


OIL AND NATURAL GAS RESERVES—NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND GOVERNMENTS OF PRODUCING 
PROVINCES—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I thank the 
Leader of the Government for his answer, which I think 
makes very clear on the record the government’s position 
with respect to the timing for a decision concerning con- 
struction of an Arctic gas pipeline. 

The document tabled by the leader yesterday, entitled, 
“An Energy Strategy for Canada—Policies for Self-Reli- 
ance,” is an excellent conceptual outline of that strategy, 
and I should like to ask a question with respect to it. Can 
the Leader of the Government give some assurance to this 
chamber, and to those in Canada who are responsible for 
activities in the energy industry, that there will be agres- 
sive negotiations between the federal government and the 
producing provinces so as to allow a cash flow of the kind 
required by the private sector to explore for and discover 
the oil and gas reserves that are indicated as being 
required by the report? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can inform the 
members of this chamber that there have been active 
discussions in cabinet about this matter. As honourable 
senators may be aware, there will be meetings and conver- 
sations with provincial representatives later this week, 
and there is a possibility that the government’s position 
will be articulated at that time. At present I am unable to 
provide details. 


Senator Flynn: It is just a possibility. 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I would like to 
add this, by way of a supplementary question. I believe the 
Government of Ontario has a legitimate concern in terms 
of the addition of cash flows to exploration so that the 
private sector can find the reserves that are so badly 
needed in eastern Canada. I wonder whether the federal 
government will give attention to that particular concern 
in its dealings with the Province of Alberta and its claims 
regarding provincial royalties and otherwise with respect 
to the cash flow arising from oil and gas in Alberta. 


Senator Perrault: I can assure the members of this 
chamber that the government is acutely aware of the need 
to provide sufficient incentives for continued exploration 
of oil and natural gas resources in this country. At the 
same time the critical matter of the public interest has to 
be taken into consideration, and that is the question faced 
by the government at this time. 


Senator Austin: I certainly want to see that the federal 
government makes sure that the Conservative government 
of Ontario and the Conservative government of Alberta do 
not squabble too much over the public interest. 


OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS RESOURCES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—QUESTION 


Senator Greene: Could the Leader of the Government 
inform the house as to the progress being made between 
the federal government and the governments of the Atlan- 


{Senator Perrault.] 


tic provinces with respect to the development of offshore 
oil and gas resources in those provinces? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take this 
question as notice. I have no recent progress report on the 
developments in this area. However, I should like to repeat 
that the government is actively concerned with the de- 
velopment of domestic oil resources in every way. 


Senator Flynn: That is good. That is a very good answer. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TIDAL POWER IN BAY OF FUNDY— 
QUESTION 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
wonder if I might ask the Leader of the Government, in 
view of the increasing importance of energy supplies, what 
the present status is of studies with reference to the de- 
velopment of tidal power in the Bay of Fundy. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice as well. I am sure the reply will be of 
interest to all of us when it comes. As honourable senators 
are aware, there is a concerted effort by the government to 
diversify development in this country of alternative 
energy sources of all types, including solar energy, tidal 
power, coal-fired thermal power, atomic-fired thermal 
units, and so on; but I must take that question as notice in 
order to provide a more detailed reply. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Bonnell calling the attention of the Senate to the 
British North America Act as it pertains to transporta- 
tion.—(Honourable Senator Rowe). 

Senator Rowe: If I may, I should like to ask that this 
order stand. 

The Hon. 
senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I rise on a point 
of order. On Wednesday, April 7, I asked that this inquiry 
should be set down as the first item on the Orders of the 
Day for that day and for each succeeding day thereafter. I 
should like to thank honourable senators for allowing this 
and for their support of my motion. I should also like to 
thank the Clerk of the Senate for having it placed properly 
in the Minutes of the Proceedings. 


But, honourable senators, at that time I did not know 
that there was going to be such great interest in the 
question of transportation in Canada, and I can see that 
this subject could very well be discussed here for another 
month or two. I am also aware that the Government of 
Canada and this Senate has many important pieces of 
legislation to deal with before the debate on this transpor- 
tation resolution is completed. Therefore, I would ask that 
this order be allowed to take its proper place on the Order 
Paper and not precede all other legislation as it has done 
up to this date. 


Order stands. 
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CITIZENSHIP BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. John J. Connolly moved second reading of Bill 
C-20, respecting citizenship. 

He said: Honourable senators, some 30 years ago, in 1946, 
our former colleague, the Honourable Paul Martin, was 
Secretary of State for Canada, and in that year he intro- 
duced to Parliament the first Canadian Citizenship Act. 
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The times were justifiably heady in Canada. It was the 
beginning of the post-war period and the economy was 
developing on many fronts. There was industrial develop- 
ment and a new industrialization in the country as a 
result, in my opinion, primarily because of what had been 
done during the war. There had been great resource de- 
velopments in many parts of Canada. Not only domestical- 
ly, but abroad, too, there had been growth in the stature of 
Canada—in the international community. Those of us who 
knew our former colleague, the Honourable Paul, can 
readily appreciate that he would understand the climate of 
political opinion in Canada and would have wished to take 
advantage of it, particularly in a matter so important as 
citizenship. He therefore introduced, as the responsible 
minister, the first Canadian Citizenship Act. It was the 
first one to be introduced, in fact, within the Common- 
wealth. Other nations of the Commonwealth, including the 
United Kingdom, have since followed suit. 


Before coming to the subject matter of this bill, it may be 
appropriate to make a few comments regarding the back- 
ground of citizenship, naturalization and the legislation 
touching upon these two topics in Canada. By and large, 
Canadian legislation with respect to naturalization, which 
was in effect before 1947, was based upon United Kingdom 
legislation, perhaps particularly the act of 1870, which was 
passed by the United Kingdom Parliament. There were, 
however, other Canadian statutes during the days of the 
union in the colonies which joined together to form Con- 
federation. Indeed, in the first Parliament after Confedera- 
tion a Naturalization Act was passed. Subsequently, not- 
ably in 1881 and in 1914, attempts were made by 
Parliament to update and improve the naturalization legis- 
lation then in force in Canada. I should say also that in 
1910 the Canadian Immigration Act was revised, and with 
good reason. In the first decade of this century, between 
1900 and 1910, almost one and three-quarter million new 
people came into Canada. That, on top of the then popula- 
tion of the country, was a very sizeable group to absorb 
into a country as young and as sparsely populated as 
Canada then was. As honourable senators will readily 
recognize, the matter of immigration is a fact. The matter 
of citizenship does not automatically follow, and immigra- 
tion laws and citizenship laws, while there is an inter-rela- 
tion between the two, are of a different order. Some coun- 
tries under their laws have had requirements for a waiting 
period after immigration of anywhere from one to seven 
years. Perhaps the normal waiting period for many has 
been five years. Our citizenship prior to the 1947 legisla- 
tion in Canada was the British citizenship. In other words, 
Canadians were then known as British subjects. This was, 
of course, a continuation of the naturalization and the 
citizenship laws which applied to the Empire and were 
subsequently adopted by the countries of the Common- 


wealth. British citizenship was applied on a global scale, to 
everyone within the Commonwealth or, as it was hitherto, 
the Empire. The old idea of civis Romanus sum was a 
concept with which citizens within the countries of the 
Empire were familiar. But by 1946 conditions in Canada 
had changed, and the Honourable Paul was right there, 
keeping up with those changes. 


Immigration to Canada should always be important to 
our people. But the fact which gives the question of citi- 
zenship its pervasive importance will also be important to 
Canadians. 


Let me give a few very disjointed figures which might 
stimulate interest in the subject matter of this bill. Citi- 
zenship becomes important as more and more people settle 
within our boundaries. Between 1947 and 1974 nearly four 
million people came to Canada as landed immigrants. The 
outflow would, of course, reduce that number. I have here 
a figure showing the outflow from Canada to the United 
States between 1961 and 1974, a period of 13 years. It 
indicates that more than 325,000 people went to the United 
States. So that reduces the figure of four million for part of 
the period. 


Honourable senators might be interested to know that 
between 1953, shortly after the Canadian Citizenship Act 
was passed, and 1975, 1,600,000 certificates of Canadian 
citizenship were issued, mainly to new immigrants to this 
country. I am sure we would all agree that citizenship is an 
important factor in the establishment of the fabric of 
Canadian nationality. High ideals of citizenship serve to 
bind a country together, to make it cohesive, to give its 
people a common purpose, to elevate the tone, the culture 
and the aspirations of a people. This is important, of 
course, in times of emergency and war. It is perhaps more 
difficult to develop than in times of peace, but I believe 
that in this country we are realizing more and more that it 
is a worthy and attainable objective for our people. 


Honourable senators, the bill has received thorough 
treatment in the other place. Normally I do not consider 
that they do as well as we do on all bills, but in this case 
they have done extremely well. They had four days of very 
extensive, thoroughgoing debate and 11 meetings of the 
committee. If I may say so without being patronizing, they 
did the kind of work that our committees do on bills by 
means of section-by-section treatment. 


Senator Flynn: Aren’t you exaggerating a little? 


Senator Connolly: Not a bit, because I have read all the 
evidence and, believe me, it is a little heavy going in 
places. The same no doubt applies to the evidence of some 
of our own hearings! Nonetheless, an excellent piece of 
work was done by the committee in the other place. It 
heard a number of witnesses, including the Advisory 
Council on the Status of Women, the Federation of Italian- 
Canadian Associations and Clubs, the executive committee 
of an organization called New Canada, and the Laborers’ 
International Union of North America, Local 183. The evi- 
dence of the two last-mentioned organizations in particu- 
lar was very impressive in relation to their programs in 
preparing new Canadians, landed immigrants, for citizen- 
ship. During the period a landed immigrant must wait 
before applying for citizenship, they provide concentrated 
training to familiarize them with the languages of Canada, 
the Canadian environment, our political and social institu- 
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tions and, generally, the way of life in Canada. Such 
programs are indeed commendable. 
@ (1430) 


In addition to the witnesses I have mentioned, the Secre- 
tary of State appeared on two occasions, giving full and 
detailed statements about the various clauses of the bill. 
Also in attendance on occasion were officials from the 
Department of the Secretary of State, as well as officials of 
the Department of the Solicitor General and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


The Citizenship Act was passed in 1946 and proclaimed 
early in 1947. As honourable senators are aware, it has been 
amended many times over the years. As a matter of fact, 
our colleague, Senator Laird, about a year ago, introduced 
a very inconsequential amendment—I am not sure whether 
it was a simple amendment or an inconsequential one. In 
any event, that was one of over 60 amendments that have 
been before Parliament over the past 30 years. 


Bill C-20 purports to meet the modern conditions that 
prevail in Canadian society. It will, I think, remove some 
of the mysteries in the procedures leading to citizenship, 
without in any way downgrading the seriousness or impor- 
tance of those procedures. 

The new act will be more equitable and more logical. The 
bill itself comprises 43 clauses, and it is not my intention to 
proceed with a clause-by-clause consideration at this time. 
There is an interpretation ‘section, and the bill is then 
divided into nine parts, as follows: Part I deals with the 
right to citizenship; Part II, the loss of citizenship; Part III, 
the resumption of citizenship, if lost; Part IV, the issuance 
of certificates of citizenship; Part V, the procedures lead- 
ing to the issuance of certificates of citizenship, such as 
hearings, appeals, and matters of that kind; Part VI deals 
with the administration required of the Department of the 
Secretary of State, such as the appointment of judges and 
the drafting and issuance of regulations; Part VII deals 
with offences against the act; Part VIII deals with the 
status of persons in Canada, such as the rights of citizens 
of the Commonwealth, the power of the provinces to deal 
with alien-owned lands, which is a controversial problem 
in many parts of the country, and the judicial process as it 
affects non-citizens; Part IX is comprised of the transition- 
al and repeal clauses and touches on related amendments 
as they affect other statutes. 

It is proposed that Bill C-20, if passed, will come into 
force on proclamation. The schedule to the bill contains the 
new oath or affirmation of citizenship, something which I 
hope all honourable senators will take the time to read. 

I shall deal now with the important changes in the law 
applicable to citizenship as they are made by this bill. I 
have some dozen or more such points to mention, and most 
of them can be dealt with fairly briefly. 

The first change made is that under this bill there will be 
equal treatment for women and men. 

Senator Flynn: Are you sure? 

Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Yes, I think so. I hope 
so. Under the present law, if a Canadian man marries a 
woman who is an alien, for his wife to become a Canadian 
citizen she must have one year’s residence in Canada. If a 
Canadian woman marries an alien and the husband then 
desires to become a Canadian citizen, he has a five-year 

{Senator Connolly.] 


waiting period. The new law provides that in both cases 
the alien must be a landed immigrant, which applies now, 
but the same waiting period will apply to both, and the 
new waiting period will be three years. 


For minor children, whether natural or adopted, under 
the present law only a father can apply for citizenship. 
Under the new law either parent, mother or father, if they 
are Canadians, can apply. That is clause 5(2) of the bill. 


An alienated married woman—in other words, a woman 
who, as a result of her marriage or for some other reason, 
loses her Canadian citizenship—can regain Canadian citi- 
zenship by notification to the Secretary of State, where- 
upon her citizenship will be immediately restored. That is 
found in clause 10(2) of the bill. 


Under the present law, children born abroad, in or out of 
wedlock, must register within two years of their birth with 
the citizenship authority in Canada if they want to retain 
their citizenship, and they must become Canadian resi- 
dents by their 24th birthday. Under the new law, for the 
first generation either Canadian parent can secure a cer- 
tificate of citizenship for such children born outside 
Canada. That is clause 3(1) (b). 


The new law also proposes that the child itself, the 
second generation, before it becomes 28 years of age, can 
apply for citizenship. The requirement is that it must live 
in Canada for one year or have.established a substantial 
connection in Canada. This is covered in clause 7 of the 
bill. 


With respect to the age of application, heretofore a 
person who desired to apply for citizenship had to be 21 
years old before doing so. Hereafter, a person will be able 
to apply after having attained his or her 18th birthday. In 
other words, the electoral laws which confer the voting 
right at 18 now are to be followed by the citizenship law 
which allows an application for citizenship at the same 
age, namely the 18th birthday. 


@ (1440) 


There is a change in the status heretofore enjoyed by 
British subjects. To become a Canadian citizen under the 
present law, a person having the status of a British subject 
need only apply and take the oath. No interview is 
required, and no language test or “knowledge of Canada” 
test is taken. However, under the new law the British 
subject, regardless of what part of the Commonwealth he 
or she may come from, will receive the same treatment as 
any other immigrant. Such a person must be landed in 
Canada, wait three years, and then submit to the usual 
tests, as prescribed in the bill. 


There is a “Citizen of the Commonwealth” provision in 
the bill. The purpose of this clause is to recognize the 
existence in Canada of a status for a person who is a 
citizen of one of the Commonwealth countries. The status 
of a person who becomes a citizen of the Commonwealth 
under the bill enables him or her to enjoy the advantages 
conferred by any law of Canada heretofore upon British 
subjects. I will give two examples—one from Ontario and 
one from Nova Scotia. The Law Society Act of Ontario 
requires any applicant for membership in the Bar to be a 
British subject. That will now apply to a citizen of any 
country of the Commonwealth. A barber in Halifax must 
be a British subject! He will not have to be a British 
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subject hereafter, as long as he is a Commonwealth citizen 
as defined in this bill. 


Let me say a word about resumption of citizenship once 
lost. I take as an example the case of a female Canadian 
citizen who, after having resided abroad for a certain 
length of time, loses her citizenship for one reason or 
another—marriage, for instance. If that person desires to 
resume Canadian citizenship under clause 10(1)(c) of the 
bill, she must become a landed immigrant, and after resid- 
ing for one year in Canada she can take the oath and geta 
certificate of citizenship without going before a citizenship 
court. 


Honourable senators, under the present law, if an appli- 
cant for citizenship goes before the citizenship court and 
fails—this does not happen often, but it has happened—the 
present law stipulates that a new application cannot be 
filed immediately; the applicant must wait for a period of 
two years. The new law would remove that two-year wait- 
ing period. In other words, after a failure in citizenship 
court, the applicant may re-apply for a citizenship certifi- 
cate at any time he or she feels it is appropriate to do so. 

Heretofore, under the present law, landed immigrants 
have been required to wait five years after their admission 
into Canada before making an application tor citizenship. 
The new law would shorten that period to three years. The 
fact of the matter is that some people who come here as 
landed immigrants never apply for citizenship. Some will 
wait 10, 15, 20 or 30 years before doing so. The option is 
with the landed immigrant to make the application. The 
weight of the evidence presented to the committee, and the 
suggestion in the other house, seemed to favour the idea 
that it would be appropriate to shorten the period. It is so 
much easier to learn about Canada today than it was many 
years ago. There are many facilities for this. In addition, 
there are greater facilities for learning either of the official 
languages, a knowledge of which is a requirement, of 
course, for citizenship. 

Therefore, the period of five years is thought to be a 
little too long, and the three-year period more appropriate. 
There are some landed immigrants who could apply within 
a week and pass any test, but they too must wait for the 
three-year period to elapse. 


Senator Choquette: May I be permitted a question 
before you leave that point? 


Senator Connolly: Yes. 


Senator Choquette: As you say, there are new Canadi- 
ans who have never applied for citizenship, but is it not 
true that they are considered to be Canadians without that 
certificate? 


Senator Connolly: Yes, they are landed immigrants, but 
they would not have the right to vote. They are not citizens 
of the country. You must be a citizen of the country, for 
example, to have the right to vote. 


Senator Deschatelets: What about social assistance or 
other social benefits? 


Senator Connolly: Those are based upon residence. Any 
entitlement, any right or any obligation based upon resi- 
dence would, of course, attach to the landed immigrant. 
There are other rights as well. I chose the right to vote 
because it seems to be the cornerstone of the rights of a 
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citizen in a modern democratic state. That right would not 
be conferred until citizenship had been acquired. That is 
the difference. 


The present law requires applicants for citizenship to 
establish that they are people of good character. Apparent- 
ly, experience has revealed this to be a very difficult point 
to establish. In cases where there is doubt, the decision as 
to whether a person is of good character or not is very 
often based on the subjective feelings of the judge of the 
citizenship court. It is proposed by this legislation to apply 
more objective criteria, and to say that if for a given period 
of time—I believe it is two years that the bill proposes— 
there is no record of an indictable offence, and all other 
things being equal, then citizenship may be granted. The 
requirement to establish good character is eliminated for 
the reasons I have already given. 


@ (1450) 


Clause 18 is a touchy and difficult provision. It outlines 
the situation in which applicants for citizenship are 
deemed to be risks either on the ground of security or on 
the ground of public order. At the present time, a discre- 
tion to deal with cases like that is vested in the responsible 
minister, the Secretary of State. It is proposed now to 
remove that discretion from the minister and to vest it in 
the Cabinet to be exercised by Order in Council. 


I do not think I need discuss here at any length problems 
that arise in dealing with applications from people who are 
deemed to be risks on the ground of security. We certainly 
do not want to have in this country anything approaching 
McCarthyism. We want to keep as far as possible away 
from situations in which a man who is charged or accused 
is considered to be guilty merely by the implication of a 
charge or by association. On the other hand, we do know 
that information about security often comes from sources, 
particularly governmental sources, in other countries, and 
the source of the information cannot be disclosed without 
serious consequences. When this bill goes to committee, as 
I expect it will, I hope that this particular phase of the 
matter will be discussed by those honourable senators who 
are concerned about it. 


The regulations under this bill— 


Senator Hicks: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question before he leaves clause 18? Subclause (3) reads: 


A declaration made under subsection (1) ceases to 
have effect two years after the day on which it was 
made. 

I do not see any provision for the Cabinet’s renewing its 
declaration, or is it assumed that the Cabinet may do that? 


Senator Connolly: I would think that if the application 
is rejected, then it would have to be made again. If the 
Cabinet refused to allow the certificate to issue, then the 
two-year period would begin again. At least, that is the 
way I read it. But that point did occur to me before, 
senator. 

May I say, honourable senators, that the regulations 
proposed under the act will provide discretions on humani- 
tarian grounds both for the minister and for the Cabinet 
with respect to such matters as, for example, elderly par- 
ents. For instance, a couple may come to Canada with their 
young family. After they have become established they 
often send for the parents of one or both of them. In many 
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cases, these young people come from countries like India, 
China, Czechoslovakia and, perhaps more especially, Hun- 
gary, whose language has no common basis with English or 
French. I believe I am right in all of the examples I have 
cited. When the parents subsequently arrive at age 50, 60 or 
70 years, they have great difficulty learning one of the 
official languages. In the case of elderly people, it is not 
entirely necessary for them to learn one of the languages, 
and there is to be some discretion allowed. In other words, 
the rule is of the sort which can be modified, and it would 
not be applied in the case of the older people as it would in 
the case of the younger. 


The word “judges” is used in this bill to apply to the men 
and women who preside over the citizenship courts. They 
are being called judges for the first time, although they are 
not to be appointed under the Judges Act. Also, under 
clause 42, the citizenship judges will be entitled to vote. 


Honourable senators, at times we have in this country 
people who, although they are not landed immigrants, are 
here perfectly legally for a period of two or three years. 
For example, students may spend two or three years in 
Canada and then return to their own countries. Such 
people may decide, once they have returned to their own 
countries, that they would like to come back and settle in 
Canada. It is felt, if they do become landed immigrants, 
that some of the time they spent here originally should 
count towards the three-year waiting period required of a 
landed immigrant for Canadian citizenship. The bill pro- 
poses that 50 per cent of the time they spent here orginal- 
ly—as a student, for example—will count towards that 
three-year period. 


I come now to a point which I think will interest Senator 
Norrie particularly, since she raised a question in this 
chamber concerning it about a year ago. I refer to the alien 
ownership of land. The proposal in the bill is that the 
federal power in respect of legislation touching aliens in 
relation to ownership of land, which is part of section 91 of 
the British North America Act, should be delegated to the 
provincial authorities. I should point out that under the 
common law an alien has no right to own land in a country 
of which he is not a citizen. 


Senator Choquette: Can he not pay a special tax and 
become an owner? 


Senator Connolly: Actually, I was just interested in the 
general proposition at common law, that an alien is not 
entitled to own land. Of course, the rights of the alien can 
be varied by statute, and that would, as a consequence, 
vary the common law. However, I am told that there are 
three options available in respect of the restrictions on the 
ownership of land—I am sorry; I cannot read my notes 
here. 


Senator Choquette: I thought it was only doctors who 
could not read their own writing. 


Senator Connolly: There is no doctor whose writing is 
as bad as mine. I think I have it now. A province has really 
three options. The province can allow the owner of land to 
sell it to anyone. If that is in the provincial statute, the 
common law is abrogated to that extent and an alien can 
own land. 


{Senator Connolly.] 


e@ (1500) 


In the Morgan Jacobson case, which was recently decided 
before the Supreme Court of Canada—and which I believe 
is a case that originated in Prince Edward Island—the 
province was found to be within its rights in restricting 
ownership of land to residents of the province. That situa- 
tion can create hardships, of course. There may be people 
in Nova Scotia, for example, who want to own land in New 
Brunswick, and vice versa. Certainly, there are lots of 
people in Ontario who want to own, and in fact do own, 
land in Quebec, and vice versa. A restriction of ownership 
of land to the residents of a province, although it is a 
provincial right, is perhaps a difficult proposition to carry 
in a country like this. 


The third option available to a province is that it may 
forbid the sale of land within the province to aliens, while 
it allows its sale to citizens or landed immigrants normally 
resident in Canada. That is an option that I think is readily 
understandable, and it is the one that is proposed in this 
bill. In other words, in the case of Prince Edward Island, 
that province may decide not to hold to the line of refusing 
the right of other Canadians or landed immigrants to own 
land within its borders, but may very well say, “We will 
not have either foreign individuals or foreign corporations 
buying up our land.” Provinces will have the right, by 
delegation of the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal au- 
thority under this bill, to legislate in respect of land own- 
ership by aliens within their boundaries. 


Honourable senators, I am not quite sure to which com- 
mittee this bill should be referred. Perhaps it should be 
considered by the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs. 


Senator Goldenberg: It is the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee that deals with immigration. 


Senator Connolly: This is not immigration legislation. It 
deals with citizenship. 


Senator Goldenberg: I know, but it is related to 


immigration. 


Senator Connolly: Well, I shall not make that motion 
today, because I am sure there will be other speeches. 
When the time comes, I shall make the appropriate motion. 


Senator Choquette: Before I adjourn the debate on 
behalf of an honourable senator on this side of the house, I 
would like to ask a simple question. 


There are many Canadians born in this country, whose 
families have been Canadians for generations, who would 
like a certificate of citizenship. I remember that when the 
Canadian Citizenship Act first came into force, people 
exhibited their new citizenship certificates with great 
pride, but not many Canadian citizens do that now. In the 
event that I wanted a citizen certificate, what procedure 
would I have to follow? 


Senator Connolly: I cannot answer too many questions 
in this regard, because it is a complicated area, but that 
particular question is easy for me to answer. If you do not 
mind a personal reference, a few years ago, just before I 
left the government in 1968, I was Acting Secretary of 
State, and in that capacity I had to sign citizenship certifi- 
cates. I said to the official, “I haven’t got a certificate. How 
do I get one?” He replied, ‘‘What you do is to produce your 
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birth certificate, and if it shows you were born in Canada 
you will get one.” The next day he returned with more 
certificates and he had one made out for John J, Connolly, 
and I signed it, “John J. Connolly, Acting Secretary of 
State.” 


Senator Bell: Honourable senators, may I ask a question 
before the debate is adjourned? Before doing so, however, I 
should like to thank Senator Connolly for his very inter- 
esting and helpful explanation of this legislation. Inciden- 
tally, on the question as to which committee this bill 
should be referred, I notice that the title page of the House 
of Commons committee proceedings is headed: “Standing 
Committee on Broadcasting, Films and Assistance to the 
Arts.” 


My question is in respect to clause 32, which provides: 


Any law of Canada and any regulation made there- 
under shall, unless it otherwise provides, have effect 
in relation to a citizen of Ireland who is not a citizen of 
the Commonwealth in like manner as it has effect in 
relation to a citizen of the Commonwealth. 


Is that the only exception, so far as the honourable senator 
knows? 


Senator Connolly: Of course, the Irish are very excep- 
tional people, and in my view there should always be, if 
possible, a clause about them in every bill. 


I think that in the Republic of Ireland, which, of course, 
is not a member of the Commonwealth, there may be a 


great many people who also have British citizenship, and 
under this clause they would be entitled to have the status 
of a citizen of the Commonwealth in Canada. I think that 
is the simple explanation. 

Let me embellish it just a little. I think that if a citizen 
of Eire—that is to say, the south of Ireland—came to 
Canada as a landed immigrant, that person, to become a 
Canadian citizen, would have to go through the same 
procedures as any other landed immigrant. 


Senator Greene: You sure make it tough. 


Senator Burchill: In the honourable senator’s very inter- 
esting address he indicated the number of people who had 
left Canada and gone to the United States. Are there any 
figures concerning the number of people who have come 
from the United States to Canada? 


Senator Connolly: I am afraid I do not have that infor- 
mation, although the number would be considerable. I 
would think the migration from the United States to 
Canada, right from the very beginning, would be huge. I 
am thinking not only of the flow across the border in the 
West, but also of the flow back and forth in the Maritimes 
which has been going on for years. I was not looking for 
exhaustive figures with respect to any of these migrations. 
I simply used the figures I did to point up the relationship 
between immigration and citizenship. 

On motion of Senator Choquette, for Senator Yuzyk, 
debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 4, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FORESTRY WEEK 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, with 
leave I should like to make a brief statement about Nation- 
al Forestry Week. By this time I presume all honourable 
senators have received a plant such as that which I am 
exhibiting here. I should like to explain to you where this 
plant comes from. It is called a super tree. 


This week is National Forestry Week in Canada. It is 
sponsored by the National Forestry Association, in cooper- 
ation with the regional associations, which are mainly 
provincial. The prime objective of National Forestry Week 
is to focus attention on the need to manage Canada’s 
forests wisely, for present and future use. This year’s 
theme is ‘““Forests—Part of All Our Lives.” 

[Translation] 


In French, “Arbre, source de vie”. The super trees which 
have been presented to us, or which have been presented to 
honourable senators, come from the Petawawa experimen- 
tal station and are seedlings of white spruce. 


By the way, the station is under the authority of the 
Forestry Directorate of Environment Canada. These see- 
dlings will grow 20 times taller than any other experimen- 
tal white spruce seedlings. 

[English] 

I might add that cooperative studies of genetic variations 
in white spruce were initiated more than 20 years ago by 
the Petawawa Forest Experimental Station and the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources, with support from 
other provincial forest services and the forest industry. 
The seeds came from 91 different sources in Ontario, 
Quebec, the Maritime provinces and the northeastern 
states of the United States. The seeds were planted in 11 
stations in Ontario, with the objective of identifying the 
sources most suitable for reforestation purposes. We all 
know, of course, that the white spruce is one of Canada’s 


most important species for the production of pulp and 
paper. 

The best seed sources yielded trees more than 20 per cent 
taller than those from local sources at the 11 experimental 
plantations. I am also informed that 30 years’ experience 
shows that they grow 20 per cent faster than any other 
species of spruce. These seeds were mainly from eastern 
and southwestern Ontario, and the most impressive seed 
came from the Pembroke area. 

@ (2010) 


Honourable senators, I hope that you will plant these 
seedlings in your backyard or in any other propitious place 
that belongs to you, and I hope you will watch them grow. 


As I said, this year’s theme of National Forest Week is 
“Forests—A Part of our Lives.” This emphasizes the past, 
present and future of this country and its people, and how 
they are tied closely to the vast forests covering so much of 
Canada. Forests are indeed part of our lives today. It is 
said that approximately 5,000 products are made from 
wood, but this is a modest estimate of these items which 
provide the necessities and comforts of modern living. 
Furthermore, Canadians are an outdoor people and their 
vacations are often closely linked with our forests. Water- 
sheds are protected and wildlife is sheltered by them. Our 
jobs, our pleasures, our environmental stability and varie- 
ty depend greatly on our forest heritage. 

Unlike mines and oil wells and things of that nature, our 
forests provide us with a renewable resource, and I hope 
that all senators will help to renew our forest resources by 
planting the seedling they received. If you need any 
instructions on how to take care of them, I am available as 
a doctor, as a veterinarian or as an expert in forestry to tell 
you how to do it. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report by the Tariff Board, pursuant to the Inquiry 
ordered by the Minister of Finance respecting Pleasure 
Craft, Reference No. 149 (English and French texts), 
together with a copy of the transcript of evidence 
presented at public hearings (English text), pursuant 
to section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, Chapter T-1, 
RS:C3 1970: 


Report of Air Canada for the year ended December 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 27 of the Air Canada Act, 
Chapter A-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital and Operating Budgets of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for the year ending December 31, 1976, 
pursuant to section 37(2) of the Canadian National 
Railways Act, Chapter C-10, and section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
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1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1976-891, dated April 13, 1976, approving same. 

Copies of financial statement on the operation and 
maintenance of the Great Slave Lake Railway for the 
year ended December 31, 1975, together with a state- 
ment showing the net capital investment as at Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, pursuant to section 9, Chapter 56, Statutes 
of Canada, 1960-61. 

Copies of a document entitled “Economic Review, 
April 1976”, issued by the Minister of Finance. 

Report on Prairie Farm Rehabilitation and Related 
Activities for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act, Chapter P-17, R.S.C., 1970. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


REFUSAL BY PASSPORT OFFICE TO ACCEPT $50 and $100 
BILLS—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on April 7, Sena- 
tor Sparrow asked the following questions: 


1. Is it a policy that the passport office of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs in Ottawa does not accept $50 
and $100 denominations of Canadian currency bills for 
payment of services in the issuing of passports? 

2. What are the reasons for not accepting this 
Canadian currency? 


3. Who is responsible for establishing such a policy? 

4. Are there other government departments which 
abide by the same policy and refuse to accept Canadi- 
an currency? 


5. If such a policy was established because of the 
danger of receiving counterfeit currency, does the gov- 
ernment recommend that no Canadian firm or 
individual accept such currency? 


I have the following answer: As a result of the accept- 
ance of a counterfeit $50.00 bill for the payment of a $5.00 
passport service in Montreal, the regional passport offices 
and the office in Ottawa were given instructions in Febru- 
ary 1976, by the director of the passport office, designed to 
reduce the possibility of a recurrence and to recover the 
funds if a loss of this nature occurred in the future. The 
regional offices were advised that known examples of 
counterfeiting in these denominations were entirely in old 
style bills, particularly those with 1954 dating. Offices 
were asked to discourage presentation of such bills in cases 
where their value exceeded the cost of the passport service 
in question and were advised to maintain a record of large 
denomination bills accepted so that recovery action could 
be taken if they proved counterfeit. It appears that this 
policy was interpreted too rigidly, and all offices have been 
instructed to accept bills of all denominations and main- 
tain tracing records as required. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 
The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 29, the debate 


on the motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for 
second reading of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, the whole- 
hearted participation of her diverse population in the great 
war effort of World War II was proof that Canada had 
become a dynamic, united nation which had won consider- 
able recognition in international affairs. At that time the 
composition of Canada’s population was approximately 50 
per cent British origin, 30 per cent French origin and 20 per 
cent of various other origins, preponderantly European. 
The loyalty and cooperation of all these ethnic groups was 
the very essence of a strong Canadian spirit and pride. The 
government of the day and Parliament felt that the time 
had come for the enactment of the first Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act. 

In his introduction of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship, 
Senator John Connolly brought to our attention that we 
are marking the 30th anniversary of the passage of the 
Canadian Citizenship Act, in 1946. The Honourable Paul 
Martin, Secretary of State for Canada at that time, and 
who recently was Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
piloted the bill in the other chamber. This was the first act 
of its kind within the Commonwealth. Most of the other 
nations in the Commonwealth, including the United King- 
dom, have subsequently passed similar measures, thus 
making Canada a pioneer in this field. 

The Canadian Citizenship Act came into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. To mark the occasion, the government held a 
ceremony in the Supreme Court building on January 3. 
There, before the body of judges in their colourful robes, 
the first citizenship certificates were granted. Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King received the first certificate, 
followed by Giuseppe Agostini, the renowned conductor of 
Italian origin; Kjeld Deichman of German origin; Wasyl 
Eleniak, aged 87, the first Ukrainian settler and a leader of 
the Ukrainian movement of immigrants to Canada; Mrs. 
Mynarski, the Polish Canadian lady, wearing the coveted 
Victoria Cross in honour of her son, fallen in the war; and 
Yousuf Karsh, premier photographer, of Armenian origin. 
The new ceremony involved in the granting of citizenship 
certificates impressed on the individual a solemn feeling of 
membership in the great Canadian family, recognizing the 
equality of all Canadians. 


@ (2020) 


Senator Connolly noted that from 1953 to 1975, over 
1,600,000 certificates have been issued, mainly to new 
immigrants in this country. The Secretary of State urges 
all Canadians, particularly those born in Canada, to take 
pride in their citizenship and acquire citizenship certifi- 
cates for their use in Canada and abroad. 

The original Citizenship Act has been amended many 
times since its inception. The measure now before us, Bill 
C-20, purports to meet modern conditions in Canadian 
society. I commend Senator Connolly for his full and lucid 
explanation of the principal clauses of this bill. It would be 
difficult to find his equal in this respect, and I am sure that 
all honourable senators are grateful to him for his fine 
performance. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Yuzyk: It makes easier my task as a critic, and 
of those who will follow in this debate. 

When the bill was introduced in the other house on May 
21, 1975, I was one of those who opposed its immediate 
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passage. At that time, the Special Joint Committee of the 
Senate and the House of Commons on Immigration Policy 
was conducting hearings across the country. The possible 
changes in Canada’s immigration laws would involve also 
the question of citizenship. The government apparently 
realized that the delay was necessary. The report to Parlia- 
ment of this committee was presented on November 6, 1975. 
We now have the advantage of noting its recommendations 
which have a bearing on citizenship. 


First, I should like to comment briefly on some positive 
aspects of the bill. The lowering of the eligibility age from 
21 to 18 corrects a deficiency that should have been 
brought in with the amendment of the Canada Elections 
Act. Another deficiency corrected by this bill is that citi- 
zenship can be granted to a child born outside of Canada if 
one of his or her parents is a Canadian citizen. This makes 
female members of our society equal with male members, 
which is only right and proper. 


The main feature of Bill C-20 appears to be the reduction 
of the waiting period for residency requirements and 
qualifications of landed immigrants. The reduction from 
five years to three years from the time of receiving landed 
immigrant status, when he or she can apply for citizenship 
and become a full-fledged Canadian citizen if he or she 
meets the requirements, has mixed support. 


The proponents of the three-year period argue that the 
shorter period reduces the’ stigma of a long period of 
waiting, which makes immigrants feel that they are looked 
down upon and regarded as second-class citizens for some 
time after. They feel that prospective citizens should not 
be penalized if they are ready to apply before the five-year 
period is up. Furthermore, we now live in a society of rapid 
communications and telecommunications which provide a 
wealth of information to every potential citizen—a strong 
argument for a minimum waiting period. This appears to 
be practical, particularly when it is applied to persons who 
have been admitted to Canada from countries having a 
similar form of government to our own. Such people can 
adapt themselves readily in our country. 


Many countries, such as Britain, the United States, West 
Germany, Belgium, Australia and New Zealand, to men- 
tion a few, have residency requirements of five years or 
longer. We must keep in mind, however, that Canada is one 
of the few countries of the world that can be termed a 
“receiving country.” Senator Connolly stated that between 
1947 and 1974, nearly 4 million people came to Canada as 
landed immigrants, of which only a small fraction went to 
the United States. In the last five years, immigration to 
Canada has stepped up. We have taken in about one mil- 
lion immigrants, nearly 5 per cent of our population. Most 
of the new immigrants are from Third World countries, 
many of which do not have, or did not have, a democratic 
form of government. We should also remember that, 
according to officials of the Department of Manpower and 
Immigration, there were over 200,000 illegal aliens in 
Canada, of which only some 40,000 came forward during 
the recent amnesty. 


We should study these figures and facts, and their 
impact on the future of Canada. As a receiving country, 
our citizenship requirements have a bearing on our lives 
and way of life different from that in those countries 
which receive few landed immigrants. Canada is one of the 
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last countries in the world that is still allowing a relatively 
large influx of immigrants from other countries. 


As I have mentioned, a considerable proportion of the 
new immigrants come from countries that have not 
experienced democracy and which have languages and 
customs, as well as religion and race, different from the 
preponderant majority in Canada. This is a new element. 
These immigrants, for the most part, find great difficulty 
in adapting themselves to our society and our values. Once 
accepted, they should be welcomed and given every oppor- 
tunity to learn one of the two official languages, and to 
gradually fit into our society. In the case of such immi- 
grants, however, the process is usually a slow one. Most of 
these people would require more than three years to 
become positive and constructive citizens of our country, 
assuming proper responsibilities. We must ask ourselves if 
the change from five years to three years will ensure that 
such immigrants will truly become Canadians, proud of 
the Canadian democratic life, and capable of making a 
contribution to Canada in such a short time. 


In my view, the Senate should study the merits of reduc- 
ing the residency requirements of landed immigrants from 
five to three years before final passage of this bill. The bill 
proposes that immigrants without landed immigrant sta- 
tus——such as students who have been in this country for a 
few years, and who decide to come back from the countries. 
of their origin to settle in Canada—be credited with 50 per 
cent of the time they spent here originally towards the 
three-year residency requirement. This, however, could 
apply to illegal immigrants, who sometimes have criminal 
records, and to other cases, and serious repercussions could 
follow. I feel that this matter should also be seriously 
considered in committee, at which stage we could get the 
necessary information from departmental officials. 
Another area of concern for the committee would be appli- 
cants deemed to be security risks, and the whole question 
of “good character.” 


The proposed legislation will establish the title of “citi- 
zenship judge” for those who will administer the citizen- 
ship courts. They are not appointed under the Judges Act 
and will, therefore, be entitled to vote. Citizenship courts 
will be made accessible, especially during evening hours 
and on weekends, so that people will not have to take time 
off from work. This is most commendable. The upgrading 
of the citizenship judge is very important. I find an excel- 
lent expression of Canadianism in the message of a citizen- 
ship judge on the occasion of the granting of citizenship to 
new citizens, which should be an inspiration to all 
Canadians: 

@ (2030) 


This nation has been enriched by the loyalty and 
sacrifice of persons who have come from many lands 
and traditions. To each this nation has given a chance 
to live and grow and share in the common wealth. 
From each Canada has accepted the gifts of different 
cultures and made them into an enduring heritage. 
From sea to sea, this rich heritage is yours, as Kars 
mine, because we are Canadian. 

The Canadian Bill of Rights guarantees the basic rights 
of Canadian citizens and is, therefore, fundamental to 
Canadian citizenship. Let us keep in mind the pledge 
appended to the Canadian Bill of Rights, which was so 
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eloquently read by Prime Minister John G. Diefenbaker in 
the House of Commons on July 1, 1960. I quote, although 
perhaps not with Mr. Diefenbaker’s eloquence: 


I am a Canadian, a free Canadian, free to speak 
without fear, free to worship God in my own way, free 
to stand for what I think right, free to oppose what I 
believe wrong, free to choose those who shall govern 
my country. This heritage of freedom I pledge to 
uphold for myself and all mankind. 

The rights, privileges and responsibilities of Canadian 
citizenship are many and precious, instilling in us pride 
and gratitude. Parliament, in 1971, unanimously adopted 
the official policy of multiculturalism, thus making 
Canada a bilingual and multicultural nation. The recogni- 
tion of the cultural values of all Canadians makes all her 
citizens equal, and Canadian citizenship attractive. Unity 
in continuing diversity makes Canada a strong and 
dynamic nation, contributing to peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness for her citizens and the world. 

With further possible improvements, the new act will 
undoubtedly encourage potential citizens to acquire 
Canadian citizenship, which basically is the main purpose 
of this piece of legislation. Both sides of the Senate, I am 
sure, will approve the passage of this bill. 


On motion of Senator Forsey, debate adjourned. 


SMALL FARM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
FARM MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS—INQUIRY ANSWERED 
Senator Michaud inquired of the government pursuant 
to notice: 

1. How many farm management consultants under 
the Small Farm Development Program are actually 
assigned to each province of Canada? 

2. How many farmers does each consultant serve in 
each of the following provinces: 

(a) New Brunswick, 

(b) Nova Scotia, and 

(c) Prince Edward Island? 

Senator Perrault: Answered. 

1. As of the 12th of April the Small Farm Develop- 
ment Program had the following number of Farm 
Management Consultants/Specialists on staff in the 
various provinces of Canada. 


British Columbia 5 
Alberta 14 
Saskatchewan 0 
Manitoba 8 
Ontario 0 
Quebec 0 
New Brunswick 0 
Nova Scotia 0 


Prince Edward Island 6 
In the provinces of Saskatchewan, Ontario, Quebec 
and Nova Scotia the Federal/Provincial Small Farm 
Development Agreements preclude the use of federally 
seconded staff. In New Brunswick, we have had sever- 
al farm management field officers on staff during the 


period 1972 to 1975. However, these positions are, at the 
moment, vacant. We are now actively recruiting for 
two farm management consultants to work in New 
Brunswick. We are also recruiting for an additional 
person in British Columbia. 


2. Of the three Maritime provinces mentioned in part 
2 of the question, we currently have Farm Manage- 
ment Consultants in only one, Prince Edward Island. 
During the fiscal year 1975-76, the six Farm Manage- 
ment Consultants in Prince Edward Island reported 
working with 573 clients. Each consultant in Prince 
Edward Island has worked with an average of approxi- 
mately 96 clients this year. 


A study conducted by the Small Farm Development 
Program indicated that, based on 1973 data, the poten- 
tial clientele of the program approached 2,600 in New 
Brunswick, 2,400 in Nova Scotia and 2,000 in Prince 
Edward Island. Farm Management Consultants may 
provide services to any of these farmers. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
CANADA AND THE FIRST MINISTERS OF THE PROVINCES ON 
THE SUBJECT OF PATRIATION—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada 
and the First Ministers of the provinces on the subject 
of the patriation of the Constitution of Canada. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, I would have preferred to deliver 
at least most of my speech in French, lest I be accused of 
being an Anglo-Saxon bigot or prejudiced in any way 
whatever, but I shall refrain for two reasons: first, because 
of the inadequacy of my French, second, because the Eng- 
lish translation of most of the small speeches I have made 
until now in this Chamber, in my so-called French, has 
been very poor. Too often the English translation has been 
so dreadful, so lamentable that I feared my English-speak- 
ing fellow citizens would say: “Well, the poor old man, we 
already knew he was also unable to speak French correctly 
but now we know he is unable to deliver a speech in good 
English”. And I do not want my English-speaking col- 
leagues to believe that I have become completely stupid. 

This is why I will deliver at least most of my speech in 
English. Not only will it be clearer but also more pleasant 
for everybody, whether French- or English-speaking. 
[English] 

The first thing I want to say about this proposal, which 
the Prime Minister has advanced for the patriation of our 
Constitution, is I think we can take it for granted that 
nearly everyone in this country is in favour of patriation. I 
was perhaps rash enough to say, in a television question 
and answer discussion, that I thought everybody was in 
favour of it, and I was astounded to receive a number of 
letters berating me in strong terms for having made this 
Sweeping assertion. But I am inclined to think that I was 
not going much beyond the facts. 

Certainly, to the best of my belief, all parties in this 
country have been in favour of patriation of the Constitu- 
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tion for a very long time. We have, of course, made, and I 
think with the general approval of all parties, a series of 
efforts to achieve this over, now, very nearly half a 
century. 


The second thing that I want to say is that contrary to 
what appears to be the belief of some enthusiasts on this 
subject, I think the terms of patriation are important. I had 
to listen to a discussion elsewhere, not among senators but 
among some other people, where there was a tendency to 
treat the subject with what seemed to me levity and 
frivolity, to say that it did not really matter what the terms 
of patriation were, that this was a great symbolic gesture 
like the adoption of the new flag a few years ago, and it 
would be universally popular, and there was no use bother- 
ing about trifling objections raised by lawyers or political 
scientists or other lower forms of pond life, in the opinion, 
apparently, of these gentry. 

I am not prepared to subscribe to that. I think the 
question of patriation of the Constitution, like the ques- 
tion of revision of the Constitution, like the question of 
adopting a new Constitution, is of extreme importance and 
that the form which it takes is also of great importance. 


Some years ago I expressed this view in terms which I 
shall venture to quote: 


The first basic fact we must get clear is that our 
existing Constitution is not a piece of old furniture, or 
an old top hat, or a Victorian system of plumbing. It is 
something which grew out of the needs of the pre- 
Confederation colonies, which gave us life as a people, 
which has shaped our life as a people, which has 
adapted itself to our changing needs as a people. It has 
not remained what it was in 1867. It has grown, in 
some respects almost out of all recognition: a little by 
formal amendment; much by judicial interpretation, 
most of all, perhaps, by the development of new habits, 
new customs, new “conventions,” new administrative 
arrangements, especially inter-governmental arrange- 
ments. Perhaps it now needs further formal amend- 
ment. But let us never forget that, because a constitu- 
tion is what it is, pervading and shaping the lives of 
every human being in the community, changing it by 
formal amendment is an immensely serious business. 
It is not like getting a new hair-do, or growing a beard, 
or buying new furniture or new clothes, or putting in a 
new bathroom. It is more like marriage— 


In the words of the Anglican Prayer Book. 


—‘not by any to be enterprised, nor taken in hand, 
unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly... but reverently, 
discreetly, advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God.” 
What we are dealing with in constitutional change is 
not paper or things. It is human lives. 


@ (2040) 


Having said that, I want to make a preliminary observa- 
tion before discussing specific points in the proposals 
which the Prime Minister has laid before the first minis- 
ters of the provinces. I want to say at once that I do so with 
considerable diffidence, conscious as always, I hope, of the 
fact that I am not learned in the law and that this chamber 
contains a considerable number of eminent lawyers for 
whose knowledge and experience and insight I have the 
most profound respect. 


(Senator Forsey.] 


I ventured to suggest in a letter which I sent to a certain 
number of my colleagues that it would be better, perhaps, 
if this subject were taken up by one of these gentlemen 
learned in the law, or by our colleague Senator Neiman, a 
lady learned in the law, for that matter, and that I should 
be perfectly prepared simply to sit and applaud, possibly to 
put in a small footnote here or there, if I felt that some- 
thing had been left out, something of importance, or that 
some statement had been made which in my judgment, 
was open to question. As I did not get any volunteers I 
decided that I should go ahead and raise the question 
myself. But I hope it will be understood that I do so with 
due diffidence and with due humility. 


I am not going to take up a position on any of the 
matters in question, but rather to raise questions, to raise 
doubts which have come up in my mind, possibly simply 
because of my limited knowledge. I shall be asking for 
light; I shall be asking for explanations; I shall be asking 
for reassurances; and I very much hope that the learned 
lawyers in the house, who are so eminently qualified to 
cast further light on this and perhaps to give reassurance 
or perhaps merely to underline doubts in some cases, will 
take an active and vigorous part in the debate which I hope 
will follow. 


Now, the first substantive point that I want to raise is 
the question of the degree to which the provinces should be 
consulted as to this amending action, this patriation of the 
Constitution, or the degree to which their consent should 
be sought. Most of the amendments which have been made 
to the British North America Act since 1867 have been 
made without even consulting the provinces. The prov- 
inces, to the best of my belief, were never consulted until 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 1906 on the revi- 
sion of the statutory subsidies provided by the British 
North America Act to the provinces. On that occasion 
British Columbia balked or jibbed and wanted a change, if 
I remember correctly, in the figures which the others were 
prepared to agree to. Nonetheless, the Parliament of 
Canada went ahead, by joint address from the two houses, 
and asked for the amendment. British Columbia made 
representations in London and succeeded in getting the 
words “final and definitive settlement” of the question 
removed from the amending act. It did not succeed in 
getting any alteration in the substance of the amendment, 
but it did succeed in getting those words deleted, without, 
I should think, very much practical effect, because the 
words “final and definitive” in relation to provincial subsi- 
dies are surely what Dr. Johnson said of second marriages: 
“a triumph of hope over experience.” 


Since 1930, however, every amendment which has been 
made to the British North America Act which directly 
affects the provinces—and I speak subject to correction, 
but this is what I believe—every amendment directly 
touching the provinces has in fact been asked for by the 
two houses of the Parliament of Canada only after the 
provinces have been consulted and have given their unani-. 
mous consent, or, in the case of the amendment returning 
the natural resources to the Western provinces, the consent 
of the governments and legislatures of the provinces con- 
cerned. Other amendments which did not directly touch 
the provinces—though one of them, the act which is now 
Section 91, head I of the British North America Act, was 
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considered by the provinces, some of the provinces at least, 
to affect them very profoundly, though indirectly—other 
amendments which did not directly touch the provinces 
have been passed simply on address of both houses of the 
Canadian Parliament to the British Parliament. The prov- 
inces have not been consulted and certainly have not 
consented. 


Whether that establishes a constitutional convention, 
that on any amendment directly affecting the provinces 
unanimous consent of the provinces is constitutionally 
necessary, is, I think, open to some dispute. My own habit 
has been for some years to say that I thought it did 
establish such a convention, but some very good constitu- 
tional lawyers have remonstrated with me and have said 
that they don’t think that that is so. And they have not 
only said, in effect, that the period over which this custom 
has developed is too short to establish a constitutional 
convention, but they have remonstrated also on the ground 
that it is really contrary to common sense that amend- 
ments desired by the overwhelming majority of Canadians 
should be subject to a veto by a province, let us say like 
Prince Edward Island or my native province of Newfound- 
land. And I hope nobody will say that I am anti the 
Atlantic provinces. They can scarcely say that of some- 
body who is the fifth generation born in Newfoundland 
and is part Nova Scotian and whose roots are nearly all in 
the Atlantic provinces, apart from some Quebec ancestors 
of whom I am very proud. But it does seem, on the face of 
it, somewhat absurd that if an amendment is generally 
desired by the overwhelming majority of the country it 
should be possible for one small province to interpose a 
veto, an absolute veto, and say, “Never, never, never. Only 
over the dead body of this province will this pass.” 


Well, there is, then, as the Prime Minister says in his 
letter to the first ministers, room for some difference of 
opinion about whether a convention as to the unanimous 
consent of the provinces is now part of the custom, the 
usage, the habit part of our Constitution; but there is 
certainly a very widespread opinion that in fact the prov- 
inces should all consent to amendments, and especially 
perhaps to a patriation amendment, one which would bring 
the whole process of amendment into Canada. I emphasize 
the words “the whole process” because, of course, a very 
large part of our Constitution is now legally, I think, 
amendable by an ordinary act of the Parliament of Canada. 
For instance, it would be perfectly possible to abolish the 
monarchy by an ordinary act of the Parliament of Canada, 
just as easily as we amend the Food and Drugs Act or the 
Criminal Code. It would be perfectly possible to abolish 
the Senate by an ordinary act of the Parliament of Canada 
in strict law, I think. I speak subject to correction, of 
course. Now, I don’t say that that would be advisable, wise 
or constitutional in the British sense, but I do say that at 
present there is, as far as I can see, no legal impediment to 
an act of the Parliament of Canada abolishing the 
monarchy or abolishing the Senate or making any kind of 
change that the Parliament of Canada sees fit in the 
constitution of the Senate. After all, we have, in fact, twice 
since Section 91, head 1 came into effect in 1949, made 
alterations in the constitution of the Senate: first, by 
imposing the 75 year rule, and, second, by providing seats 
in this house for the Northwest Territories and the Yukon. 


But there are six classes of subjects of immense impor- 
tance which still cannot be changed without a formal act of 
the British Parliament, even though the British Parliament 
always acts simply as a rubber stamp for what has been 
presented to it as the express wish of the two houses of the 
Parliament of Canada. 


@ (2050) 


The question that arises, of course, is, upon what 
grounds will the two houses of the Parliament of Canada 
agree to make a request of the British Parliament for an 
amending act? This question, I think, is of prime impor- 
tance in considering this whole matter of patriation. 

Should we proceed with patriation without the consent 
of all the provinces? I do not think anybody wants to do 
this, but apparently the Prime Minister, at a pinch, is 
prepared to go ahead in spite of the objections of one or 
more provinces. 


Senator Asselin: Impossible! 


Senator Forsey: Senator Asselin shakes his head, but I 
think this has been made fairly clear. The Prime Minister 
is going to make one final attempt to get the consent of all, 
but he intimated at that Liberal convention in Quebec that 
he was prepared, at a pinch, to go ahead without the 
consent of all the provinces. 


Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? 


Senator Forsey: May I finish the sentence first, Senator 
Walker? 


I think the Prime Minister perhaps adapted for his use 
the famous phrase of one of his predecessors: “Not neces- 
sarily unilaterally, but unilaterally if necessary.” 


Senator Walker? 


Senator Walker: What I was going to ask was, would it 
not depend on what province is holding out as to whether 
the Prime Minister would do this? 


Senator Forsey: As far as I can tell, and from what I 
have heard—and I have no official information on this—it 
is probably at least two provinces; but I do not know. I 
understand the Province of Quebec would like to lay down 
certain pre-conditions for its consent to a patriation 
amendment, and I have heard that the Province of Alberta, 
also, has strong views about one particular matter; but I 
have no official knowledge of either of these possibilities. 
In one case I have only newpaper reports, in the other I 
have only rumours, and I should not like to base anything 
substantial on either of those two sources. But the question 
of how far the provinces should come into this thing, and 
how far their unanimous consent should be regarded as 
necessary, is one for the careful consideration of this 
house, which, under the Constitution, has always been 
supposed to have a special care for the interests of the 
provinces. 

The second substantive point I want to make is that 
under all three options proposed by the Prime Minister in 
his letters to the first ministers of the provinces, unani- 
mous consent of the provinces would be required before 
any substantive change could be made. The first of the 
options proposes simple patriation, and I am afraid the 
word “simple” there is as deceptive as it turned out to be in 
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the historic case which Senator Laird and most of the rest 
of us perhaps recall. 

Simple patriation, which, as I understand it, would be 
simply—and there I go, you see, using that fatal word 
“simply”; shall I say “merely’?—the renunciation by the 
British Parliament of all jurisdiction over Canada in the 
future, would involve, in effect, an amendment or a series 
of amendments of the Statute of Westminister. Then the 
Constitution would be patriated and the power to amend 
would reside entirely in this country; but the “patriation 
act”, if I may call it that, would contain a clause saying 
that no change should be made without the consent of the 
legislatures of all the provinces. That, as I understand it, is 
the first option. 

The second option is that the patriation act should con- 
tain what I might describe as the formula in the Victoria 
charter, plus and minus. It is not simply the Victoria 
formula—and I shall come back to that rather later. 


Incidentally, this may turn out to be, like a speech of 
mine on the Constitution that I made some years ago, a 
serial performance, because I do not want to weary hon- 
ourable senators tonight, and I do not want to keep people 
away from watching the hockey game. 


An Hon. Senator: It is over. 


Senator Forsey: I do not know whether it is over or not, 
and I do not want to speak to an empty house. 


The second option provides, as I said a moment ago, for 
patriation with the Victoria formula, plus or minus, or plus 
and minus, one might say more accurately; but with that 
formula not to come into effect until all the provinces have 
given their consent. 


The third option is patriation with the Victoria formula, 
plus a considerable amount, and minus something, but, 
again, with the formula not to come into effect until all the 
provinces have given their consent. 


I want to raise the question of whether it is desirable 
that we should write into a text of fundamental constitu- 
tional law a provision that any single province can totally 
block any future amendments. The Prime Minister, in one 
of his letters, speaks of a period during which it would be 
impossible to move without unanimous consent and says 
that he hopes it would not be a long period. Well, perhaps 
it is the difference in our ages which makes me less 
optimistic than the Prime Minister. It seems to me that 
experience has demonstrated pretty clearly that every time 
we come in sight of the promised land of patriation, one or 
more provinces will say, “Well, we might agree if certain 
pre-conditions are first satisfied.” I am afraid that this 
may be an infinite regression. Even assuming that there is 
already a constitutional usage, or convention, or practice, 
or custom, that amendments directly affecting the prov- 
inces will not take place without unanimous consent, that 
means, as I have put it elsewhere, that we may be stuck in 
the mud now, and that it may be very difficult for us to 
move without unanimous consent; but there is always, at 
least, the theoretical possibility that the rest of the country 
might be so extraordinarily avid for some particular 
amendment that the mere opposition of a single province, 
like my own native province of Newfoundland, would be 
deemed insufficient to block the whole thing. But if we 
write this absolute veto for every single province into a 


{Senator Forsey.] 


text of fundamental constitutional law, and I emphasize 
the word “law”, then we shall be stuck, not in mud, but in 
a block of solid cement. At least, that is my fear. 


It is possible that events may show that the public mind 
has become much more flexible on this, and that the 
provincial governments have become much more flexible 
than they have been in the past; but I am not very optimis- 
tic about it. I think this is another thing that we need to 
consider rather carefully before we take the plunge. I have 
heard some people say, “I’m in favour of patriation at all 
costs.” Well, I am not in favour of patriation at all costs. 
Valuable as patriation may be, desirable as it may be, I 
think it is possible to pay too high a price for it. I think we 
should look at it very carefully, and should make our 
decision on the matter only with our eyes wide open, 
having weighed all the risks and all the difficulties, and 
arrived at a rational conclusion, which may well be that 
the risks are worth taking, but which also may be that on 
the whole the present situation is working out reasonably 
well in practice, and that therefore it might be desirable 
not to proceed further if part of the price is the legal, 
constitutional, fundamental condition that every province 
must consent to every amendment, or even the formula for 
amendment. 


I now want to look at each of the options in turn. The 
first one is, of course, relatively simple to deal with—and I 
emphasize “relatively simple’”—because it says that the 
whole process of amendment should be transferred to 
Canada with nothing further happening until the prov- 
inces have all consented. To quote precisely: 


@ (2100) 


—one could provide in the Address to the Queen that 
amendment of those parts of the constitution not now 
amendable in Canada could be made on unanimous 
consent of Parliament and the legislature— 


I think that is a misprint for “legislatures.” 
—until a permanent formula is found and established. 
Then he goes on and admits that: 


In theory this approach would introduce a rigidity 
which does not now exist, since at present it is the 
federal Parliament alone which goes to Westminster, 
and the degree of consultation of or consent by the 
provinces is a matter only of convention about which 
there can be differences of view. 


I think there is nothing much more to say about that 
than I have already said, that it seems to me to introduce a 
quite extraordinary degree of legal rigidity which does not 
now exist. Whether that is desirable seems to me to be 
somewhat questionable. 


The second option which the Prime Minister, I think 
justly, calls “preferable” would be, he says: 


—to include in the action a provision that could lead to 
the establishment of a permanent and more flexible 
amending procedure. That could be done by detailing 
such a procedure in our Joint Address and having it 
included in the British legislation as an enabling 
provision that would come into effect when and only 
when it had received the formal approval of the legis- 
latures of all the provinces. The obvious amending 
procedure— 
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He goes on: 


—to set forth would be the one agreed to at Victoria in 
application to those parts of our constitution not now 
amendable in Canada. 


And he refers to Part I of the “Draft Proclamation” which 
he attached to this. 


This could be with or without modification respecting 
the four western provinces. 


There has been some suggestion that the requirement of 
the Victoria formula for the consent of two Western prov- 
inces with at least half of the population of the four would 
not be necessary. Some people have said, “Why not just 
make it two of the four Western provinces as the formula 
did for the Atlantic provinces—two of the Atlantic 
provinces?” 

Well, now, I said this involved the Victoria formula “plus 
or minus.” The Victoria formula provided that amend- 
ments which were not now possible under the terms of 
91(1), with certain exceptions which I shall come to in a 
moment, that amendments of this kind could be made by an 
address from both houses of the Parliament of Canada 
with the consent of the legislature of any province which 
had at the moment, or ever had had, 25 per cent of the total 
population of the country, and it was very carefully 
phrased so that if, for example, Ontario’s proportion of the 
population of Canada ever dropped below 25 per cent, 
Ontario would still have a veto. If, on the other hand, the 
population of Alberta or British Columbia ever rose above 
25 per cent of the total, then it would automatically acquire 
a veto for itself. But this, in effect, at the moment, would 
have meant that any amendment under the Victoria for- 
mula would have required the assent of the Province of 
Ontario and the assent of the Province of Quebec, and 
then, the formula went on, and the assent of the legisla- 
tures of two of the Atlantic provinces and the legislature of 
two of the four Wester provinces with half the population 
of the four. 


But the Victoria formula also included a provision, an 
elaborate provision, respecting certain features of the Con- 
stitution which can now be amended simply by action of 
this Parliament, without any reference to Great Britain. It 
would have brought under this elaborate system of vetoes 
for Ontario, Quebec, two Atlantic provinces and two West- 
ern provinces—it would have brought under that the posi- 
tion and functions of the Queen, the Governor General, the 
Lieutenant Governors and certain features of the constitu- 
tion of the Senate. These things would have been taken 
out, in effect, of the present 91(1) and put into a separate 
category where they would have required the assent not 
merely of the Parliament of Canada but of a number of the 
legislatures of the provinces, in effect, of six provinces 
including the two largest ones, two Western and two East- 
ern. That disappears from Part I of this proposal. So that in 
effect if the country, if the provinces, if everybody accepts 
option 2, we should still be leaving the position of the 
monarchy, the position of the Lieutenant Governors, the 
position of the Governor General, the position of the con- 
Stitution of the Senate, wholly at the mercy, legally, of the 
Parliament of Canada. This, I think, is an important differ- 
ence from the Victoria formula. Whether it is an improve- 
ment or otherwise is a matter of opinion but some people 
who, like myself, are ardently in favour of the preservation 


of the monarchy welcomed that particular feature of the 
Victoria formula because, we said, it makes the monarchy 
safer. Some of us who are ardently in favour of the preser- 
vation of the Senate, whether in its existing or some 
reformed form—and I must confess that most of the 
reforms proposed for the Senate, it seems to me, would 
make it worse rather than better—some of us, however, 
who felt that there is value in having a second chamber, an 
effective second chamber, welcomed the safeguards pro- 
vided by the Victoria formula for the existence and consti- 
tution of the Senate and felt that it was desirable that 
changes in a matter so important to the whole country and 
particularly, perhaps, to the provinces, should not take 
place without the broad general consensus which the Vic- 
toria formula would have provided. 


But if you get option 2, that particular safeguard for 
these particular institutions, which some people, of course, 
would like to get rid of completely and other people would 
like to preserve, and yet others would like to modify in 
some way, that particular safeguard disappears, and I 
think this is a point that is worth noting and is worth 
studying. 


Perhaps it is desirable. Perhaps it is even, if not intrinsi- 
cally desirable, a necessary part of the price which we have 
to pay for that patriation which we all hope for. 


Now, option 3 is the Victoria formula coming into effect 
only upon the unanimous consent of all the provincial 
legislatures—the Victoria formula with that safeguard I 
have just mentioned left out, and with a series of other 
things written in, some of which were agreed to at Victoria 
and some of which were not. I think it is important to 
emphasize the differences from the Victoria formula 
because an argument is often made that this should be all 
perfectly easy because at Victoria all the provinces agreed 
to the Victoria formula, to the Victoria charter, except that 
Quebec said, “Before we are prepared to give our final and 
definitive approval to this, we want certain substantive 
changes made.” I think that at the time the chief one, at all 
events, was with regard to certain features of social secu- 
rity, a matter which has since been adjusted, as I under- 
stand it, by administrative arrangements and legislative 
arrangements between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of Quebec and the Parliament of Canada and 
the Legislature of Quebec. 


So we are not being asked now to incorporate the Vic- 
toria formula even with all the various features which 
were included in the Victoria charter in addition to the 
specific formula of amendment. This time we are being 
asked to consider adopting the Victoria amendment for- 
mula minus those particular safeguards I mentioned which 
would narrow the scope of section 99(1) with, however, 
also the provisions of the Victoria formula respecting the 
Supreme Court of Canada. I think these are identical with 
those which appear in the Victoria charter. That is called 
Part II of the draft proclamation dealing with the Supreme 
Court of Canada. I am not frightfully enamoured, myself, 
of the very elaborate procedure which is laid down there, 
but it is something which I would certainly be prepared to 
take if it is part of the price of getting “patriation.” It 
comes a little bit, I think, within the celebrated English 
countryman’s phrase: “It pleases ’e and it don’t hurt Oi.” It 
pleases some who want this thing done and I don’t think it 
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would substantially interfere with the effectiveness of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


@ (2110) 


Some people are nervous about this, because they say it 
writes into the Constitution the fixed number of nine 
judges—I have heard this from Westerners particularly 
and I think it might also come from some critics in the 
Atlantic provinces—it writes into the Constitution the 
figure of nine judges. It writes in the figure of three judges 
from the province of Quebec and I don’t think anybody 
would have any objection to that. But, say some Western 
critics, this means that there are, by custom, always three 
from Ontario and probably will be in the future, so this 
means, in effect, there would be only three left over for the 
Western provinces and the Atlantic provinces together. 
The same critics say that some years hence, when the 
balance of population has shifted considerably, the West- 
ern provinces may have a much more important, a much 
larger proportion of the total population of the country, the 
Supreme Court may have a great deal more to do and it 
might be desirable to increase the size of the Supreme 
Court so as to provide an extra judge or so to be chosen 
from the Western provinces and the Atlantic provinces and 
this would become very difficult. Now, of course, we can 
increase the size of the Supreme Court by an ordinary act 
of Parliament. That rigidity which would be introduced 
here may be desirable, or may be undesirable, again. That 
is a matter of opinion, but I think the point that is made by 
some of the Western critics is perhaps worthy of 
consideration. 

Now then, the third part of the draft proclamation, and 
this is a very important and essential part of the third 
option, is headed Language Rights. I think a careful com- 
parison of the provisions of Part III with the correspond- 
ing provisions of the Victoria charter will show that there 
have been some important changes which deserve, perhaps, 
very careful consideration. The language rights embodied 
in the Victoria charter—and I’m sorry that I forgot to bring 
down with me my copy of it—are limited in certain ways 
in which they do not appear to be limited in Part II of the 
draft proclamation. I should particularly point out, I think, 
that Part III, in articles 31, 32 and 33, would appear on the 
face of it, perhaps, to make some change in section 133 of 
the British North America Act, which at present provides 
for certain limited but important rights for the English and 
French languages in the Parliament of Canada and the 
courts set up by the Parliament of Canada and in the 
legislature and courts of the province of Quebec. But if you 
look at article 31, for example, you now find: 

A person has the right to use English and French in 
the debates of the Parliament of Canada. 
Well, that is in section 133 already. Article 32 provides that: 
The statutes and the records and journals of the 
Parliament of Canada shall be printed and published 
in English and French; and both versions of such 
statutes are authoritative. 
That also is simply a re-enactment of section 133. Article 33 
provides that: 
A person has the right to use English and French in 
giving evidence before, or in any pleading or process in 
the Supreme Court of Canada and any courts estab- 
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lished by the Parliament of Canada, and to require 
that all documents and judgments issuing from such 
courts be in English or French. 


Well, that is simply a slightly different form, I think not 
essentially a different form, of section 133 again. But in all 
these three articles the part of section 133 which deals with 
the legislature and the courts of Quebec is omitted. Now, I 
don’t know, not being a lawyer I can’t say, whether this 
would be taken by the courts to indicate that articles 31, 32 
and 33 supersede section 133 of the British North America 
Act, are considered to amend it, or whether they would 
leave section 133 in full force and effect; I simply don’t 
know. 


I should, perhaps, have prefaced what I was going to say 
about both Part III, Language Rights and Part IV, Protec- 
tion of the French Language and Culture by saying that I 
am most heartily in favour of the preservation and de- 
velopment of the French language and culture. I take 
second place to no one, certainly no one of English speech 
and I think no one of either language, in my desire to see 
that end accomplished. But, on the other hand, I am a little 
nervous—and this perhaps is where my past history as a 
member of the English-speaking minority in Quebec for 
some 16 years shows—I am a little disturbed by the possi- 
bility that the guarantees which now exist in section 133 
for the rights of the English language in the province of 
Quebec, I am a little nervous lest those rights may be 
abridged by articles 31, 32 and 33 of the draft proclamation. 
Now, that particular uneasiness, that disquiet, may be 
completely without foundation. I rather think I see signs 
that Senator Flynn is about to rise and tell me that I am 
talking through my hat, that there is no danger, but I 
would just like to be sure, and this is one of the reasons 
why I hope that distinguished lawyers like Senator Flynn 
and a variety of others whom I might mention—I men- 
tioned Senator Flynn merely because I thought he showed 
signs of rising to his feet to shake his head in magisterial 
fashion at me and tell me that it was high time I refrained 
from exposing my ignorance—but various distinguished 
lawyers in this house, I hope, will give this their attention 
and give me the reassurance I should like to have. I doubt 
that it is the intention of the government to abridge in any 
way by this draft proclamation the rights of the English 
language in the province of Quebec, but I should simply 
like to be reassured. 


There are other details in this Part III dealing with 
language rights which are somewhat different from those 
in the Victoria charter and, I think, go somewhat beyond 
the rather restrictive provisions of the corresponding part 
of the Victoria charter but I shall not attempt to go into 
those now. They are rather technical and they would prob- 
ably be much better dealt with by somebody learned in the 
law and I hope that if the Senate decides to send this 
question to a committee, as I hope it will, that matter 
would be given attention and that the details will be 
scrutinized with great care. 


Then we come to a further addition to the Victoria 
charter, Part IV, Protection of the French Language and 
Culture. Now, as I said a moment ago, no one could be 
more heartily in favour of this than I am, but at the same 
time I think it may be necessary to take a rather careful 
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look at the precise terms which are put down here in this 
particular part, because you find that it says: 


The Parliament of Canada, in the exercise of powers 
allotted to it under the Constitution of Canada, and 
the Government of Canada, in the exercise of powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution of Canada and 
by laws enacted by the Parliament of Canada, shall be 
guided by, among other considerations for the welfare 
and advantage of the people of Canada, the knowledge 
that a fundamental purpose underlying the federation 
of Canada is to ensure the preservation and the full 
development— 


“The full development”; note those words. The article 
continues: 


—of the French language and the culture— 
Note the word “culture.” 
—based on it— 


I think that the words “development” and “culture” are 
perhaps somewhat vague. I should like to see a certain 
consideration of that. I should like to see perhaps, if it is 
possible, “certaines précisions.” I can’t think of a suitable 
English equivalent, perhaps “more precise wording,” 
which would be less likely perhaps to give rise to frivolous 
and vexatious litigation. 


@ (2120) 


The proposal goes on: 
—and neither the Parliament nor the Government of 
Canada, in the exercise of their respective powers, 
shall act in a manner that will adversely affect the 
presentation and development of the French language 
and the culture based on it. 


Again you have that word “development” and the word 
“culture.” 

In the French version the corresponding word for de- 
velopment is “l’épanouissement de la langue francaise et 
de la culture dont elle constitue l’assise.” 


I am not sure that “development” quite conveys as broad 
a meaning as “]’épanouissement.” “L’épanouissement” sug- 
gests to my mind—and here another of my failings shows, 
my inadequate knowledge of French—‘l’épanouissement”’ 
suggests to my mind “flowering” and “expansion.” I don’t 
know. Perhaps this is merely my ignorance again, and I 
look for light and explanation and reassurance. 


If there is any vagueness in these terms, then it is 
possible, as has been suggested to me by a_ very 
experienced lawyer—a member of this house, who may, in 
fact, choose to say something about this himself later—it 
has been suggested to me that there is a possibility that 
almost any act of the Parliament of Canada might be 
challenged on the ground that it adversely affected, per- 
haps simply by omission, the development, the flowering 
of the French culture—a very broad term and not easily 
defined, I think—in Canada. 

I am as anxious as anybody, I repeat again—and I don’t 
want to be accused of being a mere Anglo-Saxon bigot—I 
am anxious as anybody to see the preservation and de- 
velopment of the French language and culture. But I want 
to be quite sure that we are not doing something which 
will mean an extraordinary burden upon the courts of the 
country in deciding a great many cases which really are 


not of very substantial importance but which could be a 
vehicle for the exhibition of the strong, not to say fanati- 
cal, views of certain small groups of people. 


I merely mention this as a possible difficulty which 
might arise, and one which I think should be looked at 
carefully so that we know exactly what it is, or as nearly 
as possible exactly what it is, we are committing ourselves 
to. 

The other parts of option III, the part on regional dis- 
parities and the part on federal-provincial agreements 
seem to me to be unobjectionable. The one on regional 
disparities is substantially the same, I think, as what 
appeared in the Victoria charter. It is a little differently 
worded. I am not prepared to say that the differences will 
make any real difference. I do not think they do, but they 
may. 

The one on federal-provincial agreements is new and, I 
think, desirable. I think it is all to the good that there 
should be some specific provision for federal-provincial 
agreements, written agreements, if need be, and that these 
should be recognized. They exist now, they are important 
now, but recognition of them in the text of fundamental 
law can, I think, be useful and in no way, as the thing is 
drawn, limiting to the powers either of the provinces or of 
the dominion. 


One final and very minor point. In the list, the schedule, 
which is explicitly declared to be “not final’—“not’” 
spelled with three capital letters—‘“and subject to confir- 
mation,” there is something that I don’t understand. Once 
again it may be simply that I have never had the advantage 
of a legal education. But you find that in the list of 
enactments which are to be considered part of the Consti- 
tution of Canada, five acts which, as far as I know, are 
completely spent. I don’t know why we should include in a 
list of enactments constituting the Constitution of Canada 
five acts which are spent. Perhaps there is some technical 
legal reason for this. I don’t know. 


But here we have, for example, the British North Ameri- 
ca Act, 1907. Well, that’s gone by the board long ago, as far 
as I know. Certainly it has no practical importance now, 
and I should have thought that we have long since got rid 
of the particular subsidies which were provided by the act 
of 1907. Perhaps we haven’t. Perhaps they are still there, 
submerged beneath a mass of conditional grants and equal- 
ization grants, and so forth and so on. 


The second one that is in, however, it seems to me, is 
clearly completely spent: the British North America Act of 
1915, which provided for six senators from each of the four 
Western provinces. 


That is there. It seems to me that that may also have 
become superseded, because we have since dealt with the 
constitution of the Senate and we can do anything we 
want to with it. That, however, is perhaps a doubtful point. 


Then there is the British North America Act, 1943. Here I 
feel myself on much stronger ground because that act 
merely postponed the redistribution of seats in the House 
of Commons. The redistribution was postponed and several 
redistributions have since taken place. I don’t know why 
that should still be in there. 


The British North America Act, 1946 merely established 
a new formula for redistribution of seats in the House of 
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Commons, and we have since established yet another for- 
mula by the act of 1952, which also appears here. We have 
got rid of that and established more recently still another 
and even more complicated formula. So I can’t really see 
why these last three acts at least, which are certainly, as 
far as I can see, completely spent, should be left in there as 
constituting part of the Constitution of Canada. The act of 
1907 perhaps is still in effect. The act of 1915 perhaps is the 
sole basis for the presence of the six senators from each of 
the four Western provinces here. But these last three, I 
can’t see any reason for putting in there at all. But I speak 
again subject to correction. 

There, honourable senators, are the words of doubt, of 
hesitation, of disquiet, of question which I wanted to lay 
before the Senate, in the earnest hope that people much 
more competent than I will deal with these and whatever 
other questions suggest themselves to their minds—I know 
there are other substantial criticisms which have been 
made of the three options in the proposal of the Prime 
Minister—the hope that others in the Senate better quali- 
fied will take an active part in this debate, and that the 
debate itself will be of use in apprising the general public 
of exactly what is involved in these proposals. 

That hope, as far as the general public is concerned, is 
somewhat muted by the fact that I think the Press Gallery 
is, as so often and too often, simply empty, and it is quite 
possible that none of these points will get any notice 
whatever in the press or by the general public on that 
account. 

The fact that my observations, as such, will perish 
unwept, unhonoured and unsung is of no importance what- 
ever; but the fact that some of these considerations, which 
in themselves, I think, have some point, may not reach a 
wider audience, is, I think, regrettable, and it causes me 
once again to reflect sadly and sourly on the neglect to 
which we are subjected in this chamber by the press of this 
country. 


Senator Deschatelets: I hope Senator Forsey will not 
mind my asking him a question. It has to do with option 
number I. I understand that he would oppose unilateral 
patriation, at least in principle. I missed the reason why he 
would oppose unilateral patriation. 


Senator Forsey: Would I uphold it? 


Senator Deschatelets: I understood you to say that you 
would not like it if we were to proceed with unilateral 
patriation. I did not understand the reason why you would 
oppose it. Is there any constitutional objection to this, or 
simply the fact that you would not like something to be 
done without the consent of the provinces? 


Senator Forsey: I didn’t really intend to say that I 
opposed it. I was raising questions about it. I am not one of 
those who feel that the provincial rights are the be all and 
end all of our Constitution, and I am prepared to keep an 
open mind on this. 


@ (2130) 
To be perfectly frank, I should say that my position 


would be that if, let’s say, one small province jibbed, 
balked, and refused to go along, and the Prime Minister 


and the government then brought into the two houses an 
address asking for one or other of these options to be 
adopted, I should be, I think, prepared to go along. 


But frankly, if the proposal is to go ahead in the teeth of 
strong opposition from the Province of Quebec, or the 
Province of Ontario, or, let’s say, a couple of the Western or 
Atlantic provinces, I should feel more doubtful about it, 
particularly, perhaps, if the objection came from the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 


But I am cautious even about this, because, after all, I am 
not a citizen of Quebec; I am not French-speaking, and I 
should be inclined to defer there to the view of Quebec 
senators, and especially French-speaking Quebec senators. 
If the bulk of French-speaking senators from Quebec pre- 
sented with a proposition like this said, “We think the 
people of Quebec are in favour of this. We do not think the 
provincial government’s objections are based upon the 
popular will in Quebec,” then I should not want to say that 
my French Canadian colleagues here from the province of 
Quebec were talking through their hats; I should not want 
to oppose the view which they would take. But I just feel 
doubtful about this. Something, of course, would depend 
on how strong the opposition of the Government of Quebec 
and the Legislature of Quebec might be to the proposal. It 
is possible that they would say, “Well, any one of these 
options, if you put in this sine qua non of unanimous 
consent of the provinces before anything happens, any one 
of these we can swallow. We perhaps don’t like it very 
much, but if you have unanimous consent in there, then 
that gives us all the safeguards we want. We can oppose 
until kingdom come.” 


I cannot give a very definite and specific answer, for the 
reasons I have tried to sketch out. 


I think, too, much would depend on the particular cir- 
cumstances and the particular attitude of the people most 
directly concerned. Apparently, the Prime Minister, who 
certainly knows far more about Quebec than I shall ever 
know, is convinced that in certain circumstances it might 
be possible and proper to go ahead, even if the Government 
of the Province of Quebec, the Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec, objected. Well, I am not prepared to say that the 
Prime Minister is mistaken. I don’t know. It is quite possi- 
ble that most French Canadian senators from Quebec 
would say he is mistaken. I don’t know, and I don’t propose 
to assume the wisdom of Solomon in deciding between the 
contending parties to any such dispute. I merely raise the 
question and the difficulties. 


I should add, as this gives me the opportunity, that one 
other thing I ought to have called attention to is the 
provision in the Victoria formula with regard to the Sen- 
ate’s part in these proceedings, which I think perhaps 
needs a careful look again. It is possible that the suspen- 
sive veto there proposed is for rather too short a time. 


I am sorry to add that as a postscript, and perhaps 
contrary to the rules, in reply to the question which Sena- 
tor Deschatelets asked me. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


May 5, 1976 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Right 
Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber, today, the 5th day 
of May, at 5.45 p.m., for the purpose of giving Royal 
Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly 
de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report, dated March 1976, of the Law Reform Com- 
mission of Canada entitled “Family Law”, pursuant to 
section 18 of the Law Reform Commission Act, Chap- 
ter 23 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970, together with 
explanatory notes. 

Report on the Quinquennial Actuarial Examination 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Dependants) 
Pension Fund as at March 31, 1976, together with 
Treasury Board Order, dated April 15, 1976, pursuant 
to section 56(3) and 57(3) of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, Chapter 
R-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 6 


of the Department of Agriculture Act, Chapter A-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for second 
reading of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I am sorry 
to rise again so soon after my marathon effort of last night, 
in which, incidentally, I realized, on reflection, that I 
committed two frightful legal errors. Indeed, I recognized 
them part way through what I was saying and tried to 
correct them, but the correction came a little late. 


I am sorry to rise again, and more particularly on what is 
really very much a lawyers’ bill. I have only a few general 
observations of my own to make on the bill, but there are a 
number of points in it on which I have taken the advice of 
a very competent lawyer, to which I should like to draw 
the attention of the house in order that other and better 
informed members, notably lawyers, may reflect upon 
them before the bill goes to committee and be ready to 
raise such questions as they see fit on the matters which I 
shall draw attention to. 


I may add, the things I want to draw attention to in this 
regard are mainly matters which have arisen out of the 
deliberations of the Standing Joint Committee on Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments, so that I should 
perhaps plead guilty to a special interest, though I think 
not a disqualifying interest, in this particular piece of 
legislation. 

The first thing I want to say is that I am inclined to 
think that both Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) and Sena- 
tor Yuzyk, in dealing with this bill, were tending to follow 
the verses, by whom I can’t remember: 

Be to her virtues very kind; 
Be to her faults a little blind. 
@ (1410) 


I think they were very kind to its virtues; it had many 
virtues, and I entirely agree with what they said in this 
respect. However, I think that a good deal of rather careful 
consideration will have to be given to this bill in commit- 
tee, and it seems to me not impossible that we shall have to 
send it back to the House of Commons with proposed 
amendments. However, that may be a rash hope. The wish 
may be father to the thought. 

Incidentally, I am inclined to agree with what Senator 
Yuzyk, if I heard him correctly, said about shortening the 
period during which a landed immigrant can qualify for 
citizenship from five years to three years. I do not have 
very strong views on this subject, but I am a little inclined 
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to think that perhaps, as he said, and for the reasons which 
he gave, this may be rather too short a period. 


I am also very glad to see that certain foolish, and I 
think destructive, amendments which some people in the 
other place apparently had in mind—whether they actually 
moved them or not I don’t know—do not appear in the bill 
that has come to us. There were some proposals that I 
heard which suggested that some people wanted to put into 
this act some things borrowed from the United States, 
which in my judgment have no business in it at all. I 
confess to a certain prejudice in this respect, on the whole. 
That something is done in the United States is no recom- 
mendation to me, but quite the reverse. I regard any such 
proposals with the greatest circumspection and the great- 
est suspicion, and it has to be proved to me with chapter 
and verse, with cogent argument, that anything borrowed 
from the United States is a good idea. I am willing to admit 
that they have some occasionally, just as with certain 
newspapers one can say that occasionally they may make 
statements which are true. One cannot take it as axiomatic 
that a statement in a particular newspaper is necessarily 
false. I am thinking of one particular newspaper, from 
which I have suffered in the course of my career, when it 
misreported me in the most flagrant manner. That is by the 
way. 

There is one other point I wanted to make generally. I 
am glad to see that in spite of the probable intentions of 
some of the people who drafted this bill I can still say, with 
Sir John A. Macdonald, “‘A British subject I was born, a 
British subject I will die.” I remain, under this bill, a 
subject of the Queen, and I cannot see that anything in it 
prevents me from describing myself perfectly legally as a 
British subject. I should be very sorry to find that any- 
thing did. At any rate, I am certainly a subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Queen of Canada. She happens also 
to be Queen of a lot of other countries of the Common- 
wealth, which, as far as I am concerned, is excellent and an 
additional advantage. 


I am a little uneasy about a slight variation between the 
two oaths, a matter of punctuation. I shall come to that 
perhaps shortly, if I have time. I want to show a little 
respect for the convenience of honourable senators, and for 
the fact that we ought to get out of here and get to 
committee work at a reasonable hour. 


Having said that, I want to come to the main substance 
of what I wish to say about this bill. In the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments we have found the most extraordinary difficulty in 
winkling out of officials and departments information and 
statutory instruments, or what appear to us to be statutory 
instruments, which we are convinced are within our pur- 
view, and which we are convinced Parliament intends us 
to be able to see. 


There are a number of difficulties here. One of them is, 
of course, that certain statutory instruments, admitted by 
all to be statutory instruments, we can get only by acci- 
dent. They are not published anywhere in particular, 
unless there is a special determination by the Privy Coun- 
cil Office to do so. Every now and again our counsel, 
hunting for one thing, suddenly discovers an undoubted 
statutory instrument which otherwise we should never 
have heard of. This is one difficulty that besets us. Another 


(Senator Forsey.] 


difficulty is, of course—on a number of these we may be 
making formal reports, if we don’t get matters cleared up— 
another difficulty which besets us is the extraordinary 
obscurity of the definition clause in section 2(1)(d) of the 
Statutory Instruments Act. I have yet to discover any 
lawyer who can give a clear explanation of this. Some of 
the official lawyers in the Privy Council Office have given 
us an interpretation but it is as obscure as the original 
definition, and also self-contradictory. 


So this is a difficulty about which of course we can do 
nothing in dealing with legislation of this sort. We shall 
have to deal, if the necessity is ultimately proved, with the 
Statutory Instruments Act itself. 


But another thing we find is that over and over again, 
something which appears to us in substance to be a regula- 
tion or statutory instrument is excluded from scrutiny 
because it does not contain certain magic words, such as 
the Governor in Council “may by order direct.” If the 
magic words “by order” are left out, then the thing escapes 
from our grasp like the ectoplasm which the spiritualists 
talk about, that you can’t get hold of in your hand. 


Some of us, at least, very early on decided that hence- 
forth, in looking at legislation, we should try to see that it 
did not contain any booby traps of this sort, and that it did 
not contain any drafting that would make it difficult or 
impossible for the committee to perform the duty which 
Parliament apparently intended to entrust to it. 


I want to draw attention to a number of points which I 
think should be taken up in committee, to meet this situa- 
tion. We find, for example, in clause 4 of the bill a provi- 
sion that the minister may extend a period. 


Clause 4, subclause (3) states: 


For the purposes of paragraph 3(1)(e), a person other- 
wise entitled under paragraph 5(1)(b) of the former 
Act to become a citizen immediately before the coming 
into force of this Act remains so entitled— 


And so on. 


_in accordance with the regulations made under the 
former Act, 


(a) within two years after the occurrence of his 
birth; or 


(b) within such extended period as the Minister may 
authorize after this Act comes into force or has 
authorized before this Act comes into force. 


Now, it appears to us that the authorization of an exten- 
sion of a period would not be a statutory instrument—it 
appears to me, I should say, and to the counsel with whom 
I consulted—and it is not clear whether the minister’s 
authorization is meant to be a general one or an independ- 
ent authorization in an individual case. Apparently it is 
the latter because subclause 3 begins by speaking of “a 
person”. 


Now, here is a case where, if we wanted to be sure that 
anything done under this was a statutory instrument, it 
would be necessary to say, “as the minister may authorize” 
or we might say, “as the minister may, by statutory instru- 
ment, authorize.” That is the English practice. 


The reply of the officials would no doubt be that such a 
statutory instrument is not a statutory instrument within 
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the meaning of section 2(1)(d) of the Statutory Instru- 
ments Act. 


Then you find in clause 5, subclause (24) 


The Minister shall grant citizenship (a) to any person 
who, not being a citizen, has been lawfully admitted to 
Canada for permanent residence and is the minor child 
of a citizen if an application for citizenship is made to 
the Minister by a person authorized by regulation to 
make the application— 
It is not clear what that means, a person authorized by 
regulation. The general regulation-making clause, clause 
26, is silent about the particular regulation required for the 
purpose of clause 5(2)(a). So it is not clear at all who is 
going to make this regulation. 


I shan’t go through all of these, but then you come to 
clause 5(4): 


In order to alleviate cases of special and unusual hard- 
ship or to reward services of an exceptional value to 
Canada, and notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, the Governor in Council may, in his discre- 
tion, direct the Minister to grant citizenship to any 
person and, where such a direction is made, the Minis- 
ter shall forthwith grant citizenship to the person 
named in the direction. 


@ (1420) 


Incidentally, I have no particular objection to the sub- 
stance of this subclause, because I think it may meet the 
case of the loss of citizenship of Mrs. Beach, about whom 
there has been a certain amount of dust-up in the newspa- 
pers, who apparently lost her citizenship simply because 
she was given wrong information by an official of the 
Canadian High Commissioner’s office in London. I am 
very much hoping that this trouble will be got over by 
means of this new clause, if it is passed into law. If it is 
not, I think it will be necessary for me to introduce a 
private member’s bill in this house in order to right the 
wrong which has been done to Mrs. Beach by the misinfor- 
mation which she was given by an official who ought to 
have known better. 


However, as the thing stands, under the clause, the 
direction which is provided for, the direction of the Gover- 
nor in Council, would not be a statutory instrument. The 
actual enabling phrase includes no magic formula: 
“may...direct...” “may by order,’ or whatever it is, 
“direct”. Now, to ensure that the direction is a statutory 
instrument it would be necessary to say “the Governor in 
Council may by order direct.” 

Then, when you get to clause 9, it is quite clear that what 
is proposed there would be a statutory instrument, because 
the magic phrase “by order of the Governor in Council 
with respect thereto” appears. But it is one of these cases 
where we do not know whether we would ever see the 
Statutory instrument or whether we would not. It is not a 
Statutory instrument of the kind that would require to be 
published. And the question arises there also why the 
renunciation of citizenship, which is covered by the clause, 
should be at the discretion of the Governor in Council. The 
Governor in Council may by order direct that the person 


|. ceases to be a citizen as of the date stated by the Governor 


in Council. One would suppose that the grant of a citizen- 
ship or a renunciation would be void ab initio. 


Then clause 12 is an interesting one: 

Where an application is made or a notice is given 
pursuant to this Act or a registration is made pursuant 
to section 7, it shall be made or given in such form and 
manner and at such place, and such evidence shall be 
provided and such fees shall be paid with respect 
thereto, as are prescribed by the Minister pursuant to 
this Act or by the regulations. 


Well, if it is simply prescribed by regulations, then you 
have clause 26 which deals with that. But here you have a 
provision that the fees, for example, can be prescribed 
either by regulation or by the minister. “... such fees...” 
and so forth “... shall be paid... as are prescribed by the 
Minister ... or by the regulations.” 


If you look at this carefully, you will see, I think, that it 
is the equivalent of the phraseology which we have 
encountered so often in instruments arising from and 
authorized by votes in the supply bills and to which the 
committee has objected very strenuously, where we get the 
phrase, “according to terms and conditions prescribed by 
the Governor in Council.” It requires Sherlock Holmes and 
a Philadelphia lawyer in many instances to find out what 
these things mean and where they come from, and you are 
engaged in an infinite regression very often, because one 
vote refers back to previous votes and they refer back to 
previous votes and they to previous votes, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

This particular clause I think needs a careful look, espe- 
cially as it seems to overlap with clause 26, the general 
regulation-making power vested in the Governor in 
Council. 


I find that clause 27 also raises some difficulties of this 
sort. Clause 27 simply says: 
The Minister may prescribe the forms of applica- 
tions, certificates and other documents required for 
the purposes of this Act. 


My legal adviser says to me, “Why should not the form of 
certificates and other documents be subject to parliamen- 
tary scrutiny?” They would be if they were in a schedule of 
the bill, as in the Elections Act, and the committee does 
scrutinize other departments’ forms in large numbers; 
indeed, an immense load descends upon us. 


Next, clause 17. This has a marginal note: 
Notice to person in respect of revocation. 
Then comes: 
Nature of notice. 
Then, in subclause (3), we have this: 
A decision of the Court made under subsection (1) is 


final and conclusive and, notwithstanding any other 
Act of Parliament, no appeal lies therefrom. 


It is difficult for me to see why there should be no 
appeal. This seems to me to be a matter of extraordinary 
importance to the people concerned, and I cannot imagine 
why it has been put in there. I hope, when the officials 
come before us in the committee to which, presumably, the 
bill will be referred, they will explain why it is necessary 
to have this apparently rather harsh clause put in there. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? In the light of the fact that the Bill of Rights is 
not specifically exempted, I gather it applies; so how can 
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the section removing appeals be applicable if the Bill of 
Rights applies to the bill? 


Senator Forsey: I don’t know. I simply think that the 
matter which I have raised, and on which the Honourable 
Senator Greene has commented, is one on which the com- 
mittee might very well interrogate the minister or his 
officials when they appear before it. 

I now come to clause 18. The marginal note is: 


Declaration by Governor in Council in matters of 
security. 

The clause is as follows: 

18. (1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, a 
person shall not be granted citizenship under section 5 
or subsection 10(1) or be issued a certificate of renun- 
ciation under section 8 if the Governor in Council 
declares that to do so would be prejudicial to the 
security of Canada or contrary to public order in 
Canada. 

The declaration of the Governor in Council there would 
not be a statutory instrument, because there is no magic 
formula. It does not say, “the Governor in Council by order 
declares.” Various difficulties might arise under that. 


Clause 21 is a real beauty: 


Anything that is required to be done or that may be 
done by the Minister under this Act or the regulations 
may be done on his behalf without proof of the authen- 
ticity of the authorization by any person authorized by 
the Minister in writing to act on his behalf. 


This worries me particularly, because we have found an 
apparently ineradicable tendency on the part of officials to 
resurrect, for the benefit of ministers, of the Governor in 
Council, and of officials, which is what it all often boils 
down to in the last analysis, the dispensing power which 
lost James II his throne. I gave some examples of this to 
the senior professor of constitutional law in this country, 
which caused him to describe the people responsible, I 
suppose including the government, as, “these latter day 
Stuarts” who are trying to get back into the hands of the 
excutive power the power to dispense with the laws which 
the Bill of Rights of 1689, following the glorious revolution 
of 1688, declared to be gone, unlawful, illegal. 

This seems to be a very sweeping power indeed, and 
provides for an infinity of sub-delegation. It is one thing to 
give delegated power—the power to make subordinate 
legislation—to the Governor in Council, or even to a minis- 
ter—then you have some idea of where you are, but when 
you provide for sub-delegation piled upon sub-delegation 
piled upon sub-delegation, you get to the point where the 
Groom of the Backstairs may be making a decision, and 
you have no recourse, because anything done under a 
clause like this is automatically to be taken as the action of 
the minister. It may be done, as the clause says: 


_on his behalf without proof of the authenticity of 
the authorization by any person authorized by the 
Minister in writing to act on his behalf. 

@ (1430) 


So the minister can give a blanket authorization to some 
official who can then go ahead and do practically anything 
he pleases. At least, that is the way it looks, and after our 


{Senator Greene. ] 


experience with some of these people, we want to make 
assurance doubly sure, if we can, by seeing that the legisla- 
tion is so drafted that the officials cannot play ducks and 
drakes with it and interfere with the liberties of the sub- 
ject. One of our jobs in the Committee on Statutory Instru- 
ments is to prevent subordinate legislation from trenching 
unduly on the liberties of the subject. But if the enabling 
legislation is too loosely drafted, then that job becomes 
impossible. We simply cannot get at the thing. It is 
abstracted from our scrutiny and we find ourselves baffled 
and frustrated. 


Now, on clause 26, the general regulations clause—and 
on all of these, I may add, I hope to be able if I live, as my 
grandmother used to say, to appear in the committee and 
ask suitable questions where I shall go into rather more 
detail—in clause 26 you find, for example, in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) that the Governor in Council may make 
regulations: 

(a) prescribing the manner in which and the place at 
which applications and registrations are to be made 
and notices are to be given— 


And so forth, and fixing fees. But these may be a dead 
letter if the minister deals with the same matter under 
clause 12, or if some delegate of the minister deals with the 
same matter under clause 12. It is very curious, and, to my 
mind, very careless drafting, to confer a power both upon 
the Governor in Council and upon the minister, an identi- 
cal power to do precisely the same thing. I don’t know 
what the issue of that is, but it does not seem to me to be 
good drafting. 


Senator Connolly: I am sorry, senator, I lost the trend of 
your remarks. Would you give us the subsection to which 
you are referring now? 


Senator Forsey: Clause 26(a) and (b) and comparing 
those with clause 12. Clause 12 says that the minister may 
prescribe fees and so forth; clause 26 says that the Gover- 
nor in Council may do so, or at least so it appears to me, 
and it appears to me that there is an overlapping there 
somewhere, and I think the matter should be cleared up at 
some stage. 


Then in clause 26, paragraph (h), we have a word of 
which the officials here are extremely fond and which does 
not appear in the British statutes at all. That is the word 
“respecting.” The Governor in Council may make regula- 
tions “respecting the taking of the oath of citizenship”. 
That has generally been held by those in authority over us, 
the officials, and I suppose, the law officers of the Crown, 
to confer an extraordinarily wide power. So that if you 
have something that says, “The Governor in Council may 
make regulations exempting any category or class of per- 
sons from such and such,” you may suddenly be confronted 
with a document which says, “Joseph Leblanc’—and that 
was the name of one particular person actually who was 
exempted under something of this sort— “is hereby 
exempt.” And when we remonstrated and said that Joseph 
Leblanc was not a category or class of persons, he was an 
individual, the answer was, “Oh, it amounts to the same 
thing, don’t worry about it, we have the power to dispense 
anyway. If we can pass a general regulation, we can pass a 
particular one.” So because “respecting” this, “respecting” 
that is what they rely on, here we have “respecting the 
taking of the oath of citizenship.” It seems to me that it 
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would be wiser, at least, to say the Governor in Council 
may make regulations “prescribing the manner of the 
taking of the oath of citizenship.” Surely we are not going 
to give the Governor in Council power to vary the oath of 
citizenship? Here is a statutory oath, but if you may make 
regulations respecting the taking of the oath of citizenship 
I should be prepared to bet heavily, if I were not a non-bet- 
ting, continuing Methodist, that we may get some jiggery- 
pokery at some future date by somebody or other twid- 
dling and fiddling and changing the oath of citizenship. 
Now, whether that could be done, I don’t know, but here 
appears to be a word which gives very wide powers, which 
is generally taken to give very wide powers, and it seems 
to me that we should be as careful as possible not to give 
these powers beyond what we really intend. 


Well, I could go on at some length about the delegation 
and sub-delegation. You will find that there is in here, for 
example, under paragraph (d) of the same clause 
regulations: 


providing for various criteria that may be applied to 
determine whether or not a person 


(i) has an adequate knowledge of one of the official 
languages of Canada, 


(ii) has an adequate knowledge of Canada and of the 
responsibilities and privileges of citizenship, or 


(iii) has a substantial connection with Canada; 


That is pretty broad and I can imagine a test of the 
adequate knowledge of Canada which would rule out an 
awful lot of people. I once sat briefly and faute de mieux, 
because other people better qualified were not available, 
on a civil service board examining candidates for the post 
of assistant archivist. One candidate, the best one, I might 
add, when I said to her: “Now, can you name any of the 
Fathers of Confederation?”, after a prolonged contempla- 
tion of the floor, where all the candidates seemed to feel 
that some oracle apparently resided, said “Macdonald” and 
I said, “Yes”. This was a lady, by the way, who kept 
boasting all the time about being a historian. Every now 
and again she would say with a superior wave of the hand: 
“Oh, as a historian, of course; as a historian”. So I said: 
“Yes; can you name another one?” Well, after further 
contemplation of the floor, consultation with the oracle, 
she said “Brown”. I said: “Yes; can you name any others?” 
A long pause, then she looked rather blank and I said: 
“Well, perhaps that is rather a difficult question to ask 
you”. This lady, I might add, had been teaching grade 13 
Canadian history a couple of years before. I said, “That’s 
rather, perhaps, a hard question to ask you just out of the 
blue like that. Let me be a little more precise: Can you 
name any Father of Confederation from Nova Scotia?” 
After prolonged contemplation of the floor she answered in 
a word that made my spine tingle in my capacity as being 
partly from Nova Scotia, “Tilley” with an upward inflec- 
tion of the voice. I said, “Can you name any Father of 
Confederation from the Province of Quebec or, rather, 
what was then called Canada East?” She thought for a 
while and she said, “Lafontaine” and I said, “Thank you, 
Mrs. so and so; those are all the questions I want to ask.” 
We had another one, this was a university graduate, who 
was asked if she could say anything about the Pacific 
Scandal of 1873. She consulted the floor also for a long time 
and then said, “Well, it had something to do with relations 


between government and business.” Whoever had asked 
the question said, “Yes; now could you be a little more 
precise than that?” I think she then was able to say that it 
had something to do with a railway and we said, “Yes, that 
is true; now could you tell us who was Prime Minister at 
the time?” After very prolonged contemplation of the floor, 
she said, “Mackenzie King.” One year before Mackenzie 
King was born. Well, now, those people who, I think, were 
native-born Canadians, of course, would not have to pass 
any test that might be set down for adequate knowledge of 
Canada; but if they had been immigrants, what would have 
happened to them, what kind of test would have been set? 
The test is entirely at the discretion of the Governor in 
Council and probably the discretion of some official to 
whom it is handed down step after step—and heaven alone 
knows what might go in if the authors of those two pam- 
phlets, to which I drew attention not long ago, the outrages 
published by the late unlamented Information Canada, 
were doing the job. Imagination boggles at the kind of test 
they might devise. They would have all sorts of prenatal 
activities in there, beside which Mr. Mackenzie King’s feat 
in getting involved in a scandal the year before he was 
born would pale into insignificance. 

@ (1440) 


This is a very wide power which is given here. The same 
is true about knowledge of the languages. How do you 
decide what kind of test do you set down for adequate 
knowledge of one of the official languages? I don’t know. I 
am perfectly certain that it would be possible for any 
ingenious linguist to set a test which would show that I 
had a thoroughly inadequate knowledge of the French 
language; and I have even had learned professors, one 
learned professor at a Canadian university, once tell me I 
didn’t understand the English language. Well, I don’t 
know. At that point I must confess I was a little bit baffled. 

These things give very wide powers and powers which 
may be delegated over and over again. 


Paragraph (j) is another good one. Regulations: 


providing for the surrender and retention of certifi- 
cates of citizenship— 


And so forth. 


—if there is reason to believe that the holder thereof 
may not be entitled thereto or has violated any of the 
provisions of this Act; 
Well, now, whose reason to believe? Some unknown per- 
son’s reason to believe! These surely are matters of law and 
should be decided not by some official but by the courts. 


There are a number of other things. There is something 
in here about the provision for the provinces to bar certain 
people from holding land. That is, I think, clause 33. The 
question arises, if succession to estates and land is to be 
barred to foreigners, where will those estates go? 

Perhaps there is a perfectly good answer to this, but it 
doesn’t appear to me to be obvious from anything in here. 
There doesn’t seem to be any provision for it. Perhaps the 
matter will fall simply within the jurisdiction of the prov- 
ince which is dealing with the thing. I don’t know. 

In regard to the oath of allegiance and the oath of 
citizenship, the oath of citizenship has a little extra added 
to it. I think it is reasonable enough, probably, although I 
don’t quite see the necessity for it. It adds the words: 
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and that I will faithfully observe the laws of Canada 
and fulfil my duties as a Canadian citizen. 


It is curious that in the oath of allegiance, in clause 39, you 
find: 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
the Second, Queen of Canada, her heirs and successors 
according to law. 


No comma after “successors.” But if you look at the other 
one, there is a change in the capitalization of letters. ‘““Her 
Heirs and Successors” all have capital letters, where they 
don’t have in the first one; and then after “Successors” 
there is a comma: “Her Heirs and Successors,”’. 


I am advised that that might make some legal difference, 
the presence or the absence of that comma. I don’t know. 
But I think these are things that ought to be gone into. 


There are signs here of drafting which might lead to 
difficulties and confusion. There are signs of omissions. 
There are signs of drafting which might lead to serious 
difficulties for the Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments in its attempt to carry out its 
duties. 

I am afraid I have hurried very rapidly over those points. 
My main intention was simply to mention them so that 
people could take notice of them and others besides myself 
might be ready, perhaps, to ask questions about them in 
the committee if they felt that any questions were justi- 
fied, if they felt there was any lack of clarity or any 
possibility of undue trenching upon the liberties of the 
subject because of obscure or—I am almost tempted to say 
ill intentioned—drafting which would give inordinate 
powers to officials under the legislation as it stands. 


I have gone rather fast over it because I do not want to 
take up the time of honourable senators unnecessarily. But 
I thought, on the other hand, it would not be fair simply to 
go into committee with a series of these questions and 
difficulties and not to have given colleagues warning of 
this and given them an opportunity, perhaps, to come to me 
beforehand and say, “Don’t ask that question because it’s 
an entirely silly question or ill advised,” or perhaps to 
come and say, “Don’t you ask that question. Itis a question 
that is worth asking, but I can ask it much better than you 
can, or Senator X can ask it much better than you can.” I 
thought it was advisable therefore to give some notice to 
the Senate that, other things being equal, I hope to be in 
the committee and raise some at least of these points and 
try to get them clarified, and, where necessary, get the 
wording improved. 


Senator Goldenberg: Would Senator Forsey permit a 
question? I wonder if Senator Forsey expressed any opin- 
ion on the wording of clause 34: 

A person who is not a Canadian citizen is triable at 
law in the same manner as if he were a Canadian 
citizen. 


Senator Forsey: I have no observation to utter on that 
whatsoever. “Pure ignorance, madam, pure ignorance,” 
said Johnson when caught out in a bad definition. I can say 
pure ignorance, sir, pure ignorance on my part. 


Senator Goldenberg: I wondered if the honourable sena- 
tor approves the use of the word “triable,” which I had 
never heard in my rather long career at the Bar. 


(Senator Forsey.] 


Senator Forsey: It was a new one to me, but I thought to 
myself, “Oh, this must be one of those ‘expressions consac- 
rées,’ special terms in law with which I am not familiar.” I 
don’t recall ever seeing the word before, but I didn’t ven- 
ture to offer any observation on that, in spite of my 
fussiness, ordinarily, about the English language. I 
thought, “This is something technical. It’s like something 
out of nuclear physics, and I know nothing about it”. 


Senator Goldenberg: It is not out of law. 


Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, I wish to follow 
Senator Forsey’s example in drawing a point to the atten- 
tion of the committee to which I understand the bill will be 
referred. I am not a member of that committee and, there- 
fore, will not be able to participate in the discussion. 


Hon. Senators: Why not? 
Senator Langlois: You can participate in the discussion. 
Senator Choquette: But you cannot vote. 


Senator Greene: In any event, I would hope that the 
committee would seriously consider the point with respect 
to land ownership that Senator Connolly described so well 
in his speech. As I understood Senator Connolly, this 
measure appears to ascribe to the law a rather shocking 
decision of the Supreme Court of Canada, which held that 
a province may pass laws proscribing a Canadian citizen’s 
holding land in that particular province except under con- 
ditions allowed by the province. 


I would think it is surely the function of the federal 
aspect of our body politic to enhance the totality of 
Canadian citizenship, to unify the country, by giving equal 
rights in as great a degree as possible within our Constitu- 
tion to Canadian citizens all over Canada. While I think 
we might agree that it is perfectly within the rights of a 
province to proscribe the rights of foreigners to hold land 
within that province, surely it should be the right of any 
Canadian citizen to hold land anywhere in Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Greene: I hope the committee will seriously 
consider this aspect of the bill, and see whether it has not 
really negated the federal intent of giving the widest 
possible right to Canadian citizenship in the way in which 
it is drawn, and without impinging upon what have grown 
to be almost sacred powers of the provinces within the 
Constitution. 


@ (1450) 


I sincerely hope the committee will look at that aspect of 
the bill to see whether it does not almost invite the prov- 
inces to limit the rights of Canadian citizens to hold land 
except in the province in which they reside. If so, it will be 
a very serious limitation of Canadian citizenship. To my 
mind, the bill perhaps goes too far in attempting to imple- 
ment what appears to me to be a regrettable judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Let us not ennoble it in 
legislation if, in fact, it is a restrictive rather than a 
beneficial judgment. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, there 
are a few comments I should like to make on this bill 
before it receives second reading. I agree that the measure 
does not make too many substantial changes in the 
requirements for the granting of citizenship. It does, how- 
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ever, make a few major ones. It proposes, for example, that 
citizenship be a right, if a person fulfills certain qualifica- 
tions, and not, as is the case under the present act, some- 
thing which is at the discretion of the minister. 


I think we can agree, for the most part, that the proposed 
changes are acceptable. Certainly, the dropping changes 
are acceptable. Certainly, the dropping of the age limit to 
18 to coincide with the voting age is a good step. I think, 
too, that it is well to do away with the qualification that a 
person must prove good character. After all, it is difficult 
to define what is meant by “good character,” and a person, 
I would expect, would have to be of very poor character if 
he could not get a couple of people to testify, either orally 
or by letter, to the fact that he is of good character. 


While it is well to have the two last-mentioned qualifica- 
tions dropped, I think we are faced with a more difficult 
problem when it comes to the abridging of the residency 
requirement from five years to three years. Without doubt, 
there are a great many landed immigrants who, apart from 
the residency requirement, are qualified to become 
Canadian citizens long before the expiry of five years. 
With that in mind, I think that in Bill C-20 the government 
has endeavoured to strike a fair balance. It is trying to 
avoid the imposition of a hardship on those landed immi- 
grants who are qualified to become Canadian citizens in 
less than five years without downgrading the whole con- 
cept of citizenship. I do not think anything should be done 
which would in any way cheapen or downgrade the grant- 
ing of citizenship. Yet, I am sure we have all known people 
who are capable of becoming productive Canadian citizens 
after only a few months in the country. 


I suppose all honourable senators have known people 
who applied for citizenship. I must say, I have been 
impressed with the regard which new Canadians have for 
citizenship. They cherish the idea. In fact, to some it is 
almost a mystical experience. When one comes up against 
it, it makes one realize more than ever the value of Canadi- 
an citizenship. I do not know whether a three-year residen- 
cy requirement is too long or not long enough, and I expect 
that only time will tell. 


I do not like the idea of giving certain classes of immi- 
grants an advantage over others, as is proposed in the bill. 
To cite one example, the bill proposes that students lawful- 
ly in Canada who, on returning to their country of origin, 
decide to return to Canada to live, be credited with one- 
half of a day of residence for every day during which they 
were students here, which would reduce the residency 
requirement for that class of immigrant. I do not think 
that is fair to those people who leave their homelands with 
the determination to become Canadian citizens, regardless 
of what they find in Canada. Those people are required to 
wait the full period before being eligible for citizenship, 
while it is proposed that these other people—those who 
have spent time in Canada as students, or have been 
legally in Canada in one capacity or another—if they wish 
then to become Canadian citizens, should have a much 
shorter wait. I think the prdposed act gives that class of 
immigrant an unfair advantage. 


The bill also proposes that a Canadian citizen who loses 
his citizenship by virtue of becoming a citizen of another 
country, should he decide to resume his Canadian citizen- 


ship status, has to reside in Canada for only one year 
before qualifying for resumption of citizenship. 

Another point I feel the committee should consider is the 
qualification that a person have an adequate knowledge of 
one of our official languages. In other words, an applicant 
must have an adequate knowledge of either the French 
language or the English language. However, nowhere do I 
see a definition of “adequate knowledge.” Personally, I 
think that knowledge of either of our official languages 
should not be a qualification. If a person can come to 
Canada and remain here for three or five years, or however 
long he remains, and is unable to acquire facility in one of 
our official languages but is able to get along and earn a 
living, then the fact that he cannot pass a language test 
should not be a bar to his becoming a Canadian citizen. 


I am sure that many of us know people who came to 
Canada years ago and who have been able to acquire little 
or no knowledge of either of our official languages. Yet 
they got along, and got along well. Their families can speak 
English or French, and they are great citizens. Personally, 
I should like to see the qualification of having an adequate 
knowledge of either of the official languages done away 
with. If an applicant for Canadian citizenship is qualified 
in every way but the language qualification, then give him 
his citizenship, and I am sure he will turn out to be a great 
Canadian. 


Senator Greene: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would permit a question? 


Senator Macdonald: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator support 
an amendment that “Gaelic” be substituted for “either of 
the official languages.” 


Senator Macdonald: Well, they do say that Gaelic is the 
language of the Garden. Personally, I have never been able 
to speak it. It is a difficult language to learn. While I 
suppose there are others in the political life of Canada who 
speak Gaelic, the only one I know is the Honourable Allan 
MacEachen, Secretary of State for External Affairs. He is 
well versed in the language, but I do not believe he has 
ever had occasion to use it in his dealings with foreign 
countries. 


I believe there is consideration in the present act for 
people over 40 years of age, to the effect that they do not 
have to have the same knowledge of one of the official 
languages as a person who is under that age. I think that is 
proper. It takes into consideration the fact that an older 
person cannot pick up a new language as easily as younger 
people. 

I should like to see some consideration given to persons 
who have served in the armed forces of Canada. Such 
consideration is provided in the present act, but is deleted 
in the proposed legislation. Yet there may be good people, 
serving in the branches of our armed forces, either in 
Canada or abroad, and I think special treatment should be 
accorded them should they decide to apply for Canadian 
citizenship. The time they have served in our armed forces 
should be taken into consideration for purposes of the 
residency requirement. 


Senator McDonald: Hear, hear. 
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Senator Macdonald: I should like to retain section 33 of 
the present act, which provides: 


e@ (1500) 


The Minister shall take such measures as to him may 
appear fitting to provide facilities to enable applicants 
for certificates of citizenship to receive instruction in 
the responsibilities and privileges of Canadian 
citizenship. 

I believe that is a very good idea, and I do not understand 
why it has been dropped in this bill. 


There is one other minor point that I should like to bring 
to the attention of the committee. If honourable senators 
look at the oath of allegiance in the present act, they will 
see that it concludes with the words “So help me God.” In 
the oath of citizenship in the bill those words are omitted. I 
do not know if they have been dropped deliberately, and I 
do not know if it has any effect; I am just curious as to 
why that is so. 


Honourable senators, I am pleased to support the bill. 
Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honorable Senator Connolly speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Connolly: Honourable senators, we have had 
quite a debate on this measure, a debate which I think has 
been positive and fruitful. I was very pleased last night to 
hear Senator Yuzyk speak. We in this house should be 
conscious of the fact that in the field of citizenship Senator 
Yuzyk is an expert, because he is an expert as an historian 
and as a socialogist. He worked for many years in these 
fields long before he came to the Senate. Fortunately for 
the country, he has continued these activities and has done 
much, not only for his own people and people of similar 
descent to his own, the Ukrainians, but people from the 
countries of Eastern Europe, and indeed on behalf of many 
other ethnic strains in our society. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Connolly: For that reason, I was very glad to 
hear him talk about the importance to this country of 
citizenship, and of doing all that we as a federal parliament 
can do to promote the highest of aims and objectives in 
that area. 


Senator Choquette at one stage mentioned that very few 
native-born Canadians bother to apply for citizenship cer- 
tificates. This is perhaps something that most of us can 
accuse ourselves of not doing. It is a simple thing to do; it 
is a very easy certificate for the native-born Canadian to 
get, and certainly all members of the Parliament of Canada 
should have a certificate of Canadian citizenship. 


Senator Burchill asked for some figures indicating the 
number of United States’ citizens who have migrated to 
Canada in recent years. I do not want to burden the Senate 
this afternoon with a long list of figures. I have some 
statistics which indicate the number of American citizens 
who have come to Canada in recent years. The figures on 
this table run from a low of 9,000 people to something in 
the order of 26,000 in more recent years. Perhaps I could 
have authority to place this column of figures on the 
record at this part of my reply, if that is satisfactory. 


[Senator McDonald. } 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The table follows:) 


IMMIGRATION FROM U.S.A. TO CANADA 


1974 26,541 
1973 25,242 
1972 22,618 
1971 24,366 
1970 24,424 
1969 22,785 
1968 20,422 
1967 19,038 
1966 17,514 
1965 15,143 
1964 12,565 
1963 11,736 
1962 11,643 
1961 11,516 
1960 11,247 
1959 11,338 
1958 10,846 
1957 11,008 
1956 CBCMITE 


Senator Connolly: Senator Yuzyk mentioned that there 
are 200,000 illegal residents of Canada; in other words, 
approximately 200,000 people who are not landed immi- 
grants. That is true. From some of the remarks made by 
Senator Forsey, Senator Macdonald and, perhaps, Senator 
Greene, there might be some concern that these people 
may be able to qualify for the 50 per cent of the time they 
spent here illegally when they do become landed immi- 
grants. My reading of the bill is that that 50 per cent rule, 
which is introduced in this bill for the first time, does not 
apply to people who are here illegally. As in the example I 
used before, it would apply to a group such as students 
who are here legally for a while, who return to their own 
country and then decide, as Senator Macdonald described 
it, to come back to Canada and become landed immigrants. 
Their three-year waiting period could be shortened, under 
the provisions of this measure, by 50 per cent of the time 
they previously spent in the country. However, I think the 
committee might well look into the wisdom of that 
provision. 


The question of the three-year waiting period has been 
raised by Senator Yuzyk, Senator Forsey and Senator 
Macdonald. We should, I think, remind ourselves that it is 
not mandatory on the part of any landed immigrant to 
apply for citizenship after three years. By the same token, 
a person who has been a landed immigrant for three years 
does not automatically become a citizen. This is a mini- 
mum period, and at the end of that minimum period it is 
open to a landed immigrant to apply to a judge of the 
Citizenship Court, as provided in the bill, and to meet the 
tests prescribed in clause 5(1). In other words, a person 
who applies has to be 18 years of age or over; has to be 
lawfully admitted to Canada and be here for three years; 
must have an adequate knowledge of one of the official 
languages and an adequate knowledge of Canada, and not 
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be under a deportation order. All these tests have to be 
met. 

It is conceivable, of course, as I understand has happened 
on a number of occasions, that applicants for citizenship 
certificates before these citizenship judges are sometimes 
refused. They can apply again. There is no specified period 
within which they cannot re-apply. However, I think they 
would be very foolish to apply before they felt they could 
pass the tests. I think there always has to be the safety 
valve of the citizenship judge to determine whether or not 
these people are qualified to become Canadian citizens and 
to have the certificate. 


Senator Macdonald expressed concern with respect to 
knowledge of the official languages and knowledge of 
Canada. One must remember in this that there is a discre- 
tion which must be vested in the citizenship court judge. 
There is a discretion vested in the minister, whereby he 
can relieve elderly people or others from the requirement 
to have an adequate knowledge of one of the official 
languages, either English or French. 


@ (1510) 


If what Senator Macdonald said is correct, that in the 
present act there is a provision that people over 40 do not 
have to comply with the strict letter of the law in respect 
of knowledge of official languages, then I point out that 
there is relief provided, and a discretion given to the 
minister under clause 5(3) of the bill, which is intended to 
Operate in precisely the same way as that former section 
operated. In other words, the minister can relieve elderly 
people—for example, those who come from countries 
where there is no similarity between the language they 
speak and the English and French languages which are 
spoken here. 


Senator Macdonald: How would you define “elderly?” 


Senator Connolly: I think that is a matter of discretion 
too. I would have no difficulty applying it to myself; I 
would have difficulty applying it to my friend. 


Senator Macdonald: Thank you. 


Senator Connolly: I would probably have difficulty 
applying it to anyone else in this house, but I think that is 
where the discretion of the minister arises. The point is a 
valid one. It is validly taken, and it is one that should be 
examined in committee. 


Senator Macdonald thought it was a little too much to 
allow a Canadian, who had renounced Canadian citizen- 
ship, to be able to resume his or her status as a Canadian 
citizen after one year’s residence. I suppose that is a matter 
of judgment. But I should think that if a person went to 
another country and became a citizen and then wanted to 
return to Canada, the fact of one year’s residence here 
would be a fair indication that that returning person really 
wanted to resume Canadian citizenship. Again, as I have 
said, this is a matter of judgment. It is a matter that 
perhaps the honourable senator would raise in committee. 


Honourable senators, I am afraid that the detail of the 
points raised by Senator Forsey might be a little too com- 
plicated for me to deal with at this moment. It may take 
me a moment to find my notes in that connection. Perhaps 
I could deal with Senator Greene’s point, and then find my 


notes with respect to what Senator Forsey said. I apologize 
for my bad housekeeping. 


I would say to Senator Greene that what the Supreme 
Court of Canada did was simply confirm the power of the 
province to restrict ownership of land within the provin- 
cial boundaries. That is a power, of course, that the court 
has found the province to possess by virtue of the provi- 
sions of the British North America Act. Therefore, it is not 
this act that would alter the situation in any way. There 
would have to be a change in the basic power of the 
province, and that power is to be found in the appropriate 
sections of the British North America Act. What this bill 
proposes to do is take the federal jurisdiction in respect of 
aliens, which is clearly a federal jurisdiction under section 
91 of the British North America Act, and confer that 
authority upon the province, in respect of ownership of 
land. In other words, the federal authority by this bill, as I 
understand it, is delegating to the province the right to 
legislate with respect to aliens who might become owners 
of land. In a sense, this may be a relieving provision. I 
understand that the legislation in the province of Prince 
Edward Island—I may be mistaken about this; I am not 
sure, but I think I am right—forbids, except under certain 
conditions, anyone not a resident of the province to own 
land. It may be hoped, as a result of the delegation pro- 
vided here, that the province will amend that legislation 
and apply it not to non-residents but to aliens, to 
foreigners. 

That may be a pious hope, or, perhaps, a facile explana- 
tion on my part but that, as I understand it, is the situation 
in respect of that point. It was a very valid point—that 
raised by Senator Greene. 

Now, if I could only find my notes with regard to what 
Senator Forsey said—Senator Walker will be glad to know 
I have been successful. 


Senator Walker: I am surprised to know you have found 
anything, but go ahead. 


Senator Connolly: Frankly, so am I. 


First of all, Senator Forsey raised the question of the 
position of the British subject, and said that he still felt 
like Sir John A. Macdonald—a British subject he was born, 
a British subject he will die. I do not intend to pronounce 
on that proposition, but I do know that what is conferred 
by this act upon people who qualify is Canadian citizen- 
ship. It may also confer the status of a subject of the 
Queen. Whether that is the status of a British subject or 
not, I am not qualified to say. Certainly it does not confer 
British citizenship, because Britain also has a citizenship 
act somewhat along the lines of ours, I assume, and it 
applies to people who can qualify under it. 


A great many points were raised by Senator Forsey, 
arising out of the work he has done as joint chairman of 
the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments. These points are valid points. One 
is always concerned—perhaps lawyers especially—with 
the power to make regulations which is conferred by feder- 
al legislation from time to time, and some of the discre- 
tions that are to be exercised by orders in council, by 
ministers and by officials. The value of the work done by 
the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments emerged this afternoon, as the 
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result of Senator Forsey’s speech, in a very useful context. 
I hope that the points he made, with respect to some of the 
discretions given, particularly to the administrative offi- 
cers of the Crown, will be looked at very carefully. Senator 
Forsey complained about the language which has created 
problems for the committee investigating regulations and 
other statutory instruments, and I hope that some of this 
language will be cleared up in a way that this act will be 
defensible when it is returned to this chamber. 


In the course of his remarks, Senator Forsey mentioned 
the matter of the finality of the appeal conferred by clause 
17(3) of the bill. As I recall that clause, it refers to an 
appeal from a decision of the minister to the Federal Court 
with respect to the revocation of citizenship. I take it that 
Senator Forsey’s point is that there should be an appeal to 
courts higher than the one provided in clause 17(3), 
because the word “Court” in that clause means the Trial 
Division of the Federal Court. Whether it should go on to 
the Federal Court of Appeal, and then to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, is perhaps a point for debate which could 
be raised in the committee. 


@ (1520) 


With respect to clause 21 Senator Forsey referred to the 
“Jatter day Stuarts.” I would point out that that particular 
clause of the bill refers only to proof of the authenticity of 
the document issued by the minister to confer authority on 
somebody. It does not restrict, nor does it limit or expand, 
the authority given the minister, which I think must be 
found by definition within the four corners of the legisla- 
tion. So it is simply the authenticity of the document by 
which the minister confers the authority which is treated 
within that clause. 


I do not pretend to be giving an exhaustive or learned 
treatment of the clauses referred to by Senator Forsey. I 
think those clauses should be dealt with seriatim in 
committee. 


Senator Greene raised a question under clause 33 con- 
cerning the situation in which an alien, although forbidden 
to own land in a given province, does own land, and then 
upon his death, by his will, leaves that property to mem- 
bers of his family. If those members of his family also 
happen to be aliens, then a problem is created. In my 
opinion, however, it is a problem not for the federal au- 
thority but for the provincial authority to deal with. If it is 
a problem, I think it is up to the province enacting this 
kind of restrictive legislation to provide the remedy. 


Honourable senators, I thank all those who have par- 
ticipated in this debate which, in my opinion, has been 
both healthy and helpful. 


As to the committee to which this bill should be referred, 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 


tional Affairs comes first to mind. However, as that com- 
mittee is already overburdened with work, it has occurred 
to me that the bill should be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. That committee 
does deal with immigration matters which, although not 
exactly in line with this bill, are somewhat related to the 
matter of citizenship. At least, citizenship is reasonably 
closely allied to immigration. In the meantime, if any 
senators have views on this particular point, I am certainly 
open to further thoughts on the matter. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Connolly moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice 
of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the Governor Gener- 
al, having come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and 
being come with their Speaker, the Right Honourable the 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General was 
pleased to give Royal Assent to the following bills: 


An Act to provide for compensation for former pris- 
oners of war and their dependants and to amend cer- 
tain other statutes in consequence thereof. 


An Act respecting the use of national safety marks 
in relation to motor vehicle tires and to provide for 
safety standards for certain motor vehicle tires import- 
ed into or exported from Canada or sent or conveyed 
from one province to another. 


An Act to amend the Quarantine Act. 
The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Right Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of Eldorado Nuclear Limited and its subsidi- 
ary, Eldorado Aviation Limited, including their 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 11, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, although the 
question has been put and the motion has been agreed to, I 
should like to make the usual statement as to the work in 
store for us next week. 


Senator Flynn: That’s a new twist. 
An Hon. Senator: With leave! 


Senator Langlois: In moving the adjournment of the 
Senate until Tuesday next at 8 o’clock in the evening, I 
have taken into consideration that although we expected to 
receive two bills for introduction in the Senate some time 
today, they have not arrived as yet, and the bills that we 
expected to receive from the Commons earlier this week 
have not come to us. However, in the following week it will 
probably be necessary for us to sit on Monday evening. 

This afternoon Senator Stanbury will move second read- 
ing of Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act, and the 
debate on second reading will resume on Tuesday. Also on 
Tuesday, two Senate bills will be introduced and placed on 
the Order Paper for second reading on Thursday next. In 
addition, Bill C-81 should pass the House of Commons next 
week and be sent here. 


I understand that a number of senators wish to speak on 
Senator Bonnell’s inquiry calling the attention of the 
Senate to the British North America Act as it pertains to 
transportation, on Senator Forsey’s inquiry on the Consti- 
tution of Canada, and on Senator Croll’s inquiry on the 
state of the working poor in Canada. 


29555—81 


The committee schedule next week is heavy. On Monday 
the Standing Committee on Agriculture will meet at 2 p.m. 
to receive the annual presentation of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture. I have been requested by the chairman 
of that committee to invite all senators, whether members 
or non-members of that committee, to attend this impor- 
tant meeting. 

The Agriculture Committee will meet again at 9.30 a.m. 
on Tuesday to consider DREE policies and Farm Credit 
Corporation policies. The Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments will meet at 9.30 a.m. At 
2.30 p.m. there will be a meeting of the Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs Committee on the subject matter of Bill 
C-83, and at 3 p.m. the Foreign Affairs Committee will 
continue its study of Canada-United States relations. The 
Special Joint Committee on the National Capital Region 
has been called for 8 p.m. 


On Wednesday, at 9.30 a.m. and at 2.30 p.m., the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will 
hear witnesses on Bill C-58. The Science Policy Committee 
will meet when the Senate rises. 


At 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will continue with its study of Canada-United States rela- 
tions, and the Banking, Trade and Commerce committee 
will meet at the same hour to hear more witnesses on Bill 
C-58. The Special Committee on the Clerestory of the 
Senate is to meet at 10 am., and the Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration Committee will meet at 11 
a.m. The Special Joint Committee on the National Capital 
Region and the Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments will meet at 3.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY SITTINGS—HOUR OF ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I move that from now and until the Senate 
adjourns for the summer recess, the Senate shall adjourn 
at three thirty o’clock in the afternoon on Wednesdays. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Senator Flynn: It should be put on the record that the 
purpose of this motion is to allow the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Science Policy to meet at that time on 
Wednesdays. 

Senator Langlois: It also relates to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 

Senator Flynn: That is correct, but I understand that the 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee will be sitting 
while the Senate is sitting. 

Senator Langlois: I intend to make a motion to that 
effect. 

Senator Flynn: But I believe that the purpose of this 
motion is to enable the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Science Policy to sit at 3.30 on Wednesdays. 
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Senator Langlois: Yes. However, when we instituted our 
system of coordinating meetings of committees it was 
understood that we would abide by the practice to adjourn 
at 3.30 p.m. on Wednesdays, and it was suggested, with the 
concurrence of the Leader of the Opposition, that this 
motion be made to so adjourn at that time on Wednesdays 
until the summer recess. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, 12th May, 1976, 
and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury moved second reading of Bill 
C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, in rising to support the 
second reading of Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation 
Act, I should like to point out that when the anti-inflation 
program was introduced in October 1975, the government 
emphasized the importance of close consultation with all 
groups in the economy affected by the guidelines, and the 
importance of being prepared to adapt the program from 
time to time as the need for changes became apparent. The 
legislative changes being made in this bill, and the related 
alterations in the guidelines, illustrate the government’s 
willingness to respond to constructive representations to 
increase the fairness and effectiveness of the anti-inflation 
program. 

@ (1410) 


The most significant change involves a series of amend- 
ments related to the issue of the appeal system. The Anti- 
Inflation Board retains initial responsibility for consider- 
ing whether any actual or proposed increase in prices, 
profits, compensation or dividends subject to mandatory 
control is permissible under the guidelines. Under the 
amendments, however, in the event that the board pro- 
vides notification of its opinion that an increase exceeds 
the guidelines, any person or group directly affected by the 
decision which chose to dispute it would have the right to 
so notify the board. The board would be required to refer 
the issue in question to the Administrator, and any order 
issued by the Administrator could subsequently be 
appealed to the Anti-Inflation Appeal Tribunal. Under this 
proposed procedure, a disputed opinion of the board could 
be referred to the Administrator for consideration without 
the necessity of an actual increase in prices or incomes 
contrary to a board opinion. 


The right of appeal will also be significantly broadened. 
At present, only the party or parties specifically named in 
an order of the Administrator have the right to launch an 


[Senator Flynn.] 


appeal. Under these revisions, those directly affected by 
the order but not named in it would be granted similar 
rights of appeal. This change clearly applies to compensa- 
tion cases, where there are two parties to the issue. Bill 
C-89 provides that an employee organization or designated 
employee may dispute opinions of the Anti-Inflation Board 
on compensation directly affecting their interests, and 
require such cases to be referred to the Administrator. An 
employee organization or designated employee would also 
have the right to appeal an order of the Administrator to 
the Anti-Inflation Appeal Tribunal and beyond, as the law 
presently allows. A similar right would be extended to 
employer organizations directly affected by guideline 
decisions. 


A third issue relates to increases in compensation in 
excess of the guidelines. It was always the government’s 
intention that in the first instance the parties, and ulti- 
mately the Administrator and the Appeal Tribunal, should 
be entitled to formulate their own judgment as to whether 
any increase in compensation beyond the guidelines was 
justifiable for those cases in which special factors may be 
taken into consideration. The guidelines are being modi- 
fied to make this explicit. In addition, this bill makes clear 
the power of the Appeal Tribunal to consider whether 
increases in compensation in excess of the guidelines are 
consistent with the purposes of the Anti-Inflation Act, in 
the case of an appeal against any outstanding orders of the 
Administrator. 


Compensation in the Quebec construction industry is to 
be exempted from the federal guidelines, in accordance 
with the agreement under the anti-inflation program with 
the provincial government, which provides for the Quebec 
government to exercise responsibility for the application of 
the compensation guidelines in that industry, because of 
the unique compensation decree system presently in force 
in the province. 


The authority of the Administrator to issue orders 
involving compensation will be broadened to allow him to 
issue an order affecting both employers and employees in 
compensation cases, in contrast to the current situation in 
which he is limited to issuing an order involving only one 
or the other party. 


The legislation also permits members of the Tax Review 
Board to serve as members of the Anti-Inflation Appeal 
Tribunal. 


Honourable senators might also be interested to note 
that clause 11 of this bill would require the concurrence of 
this chamber in addition to any motion adopted in the 
other place to terminate the Anti-Inflation Act. 


I believe that the changes proposed in this bill will 
contribute to the strengthening of the national attack on 
inflation, which is already showing clear signs of progress 
in the moderation of the cost-price spiral and the conse- 
quent rate of inflation. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO COVERAGE OF HOUSE AND 
COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS—ORDER DISCHARGED AND 
INQUIRY WITHDRAWN 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Greene, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the desirability of permitting complete 
television and radio coverage of the proceedings of the 
Senate and of the public proceedings of all Senate 
Committees — (Honourable Senator Robichaud, BiGs): 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I yield to 
Senator Greene. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I instituted this 
inquiry with the sanguine hope that the Senate could 
provide leadership in this area. I now understand that a 
government proposal will be brought forward in this 
respect. An inquiry here would scarcely be productive if 
the government, with all its power and machinery, is 
moving ahead to determine such things as the cost 
involved, the technical prospects of such coverage, and the 
effect on Parliament. It seems to me it would be non-pro- 
ductive for the Senate at this time to pursue the matter. 


I regret my inability to find Senate rules under which 
this matter might have been expedited, because I think it 
would have been in the interest of the Senate to provide 
leadership in something that will eventually come to the 
forefront. I am now satisfied that the government has the 
matter in hand. I hope this inquiry had some bearing on 
the government’s sudden initiative. 

With the consent of the Senate, so as to not keep on the 
Senate’s Order Paper a matter that will be brought for- 
ward in time through the other place, I would ask for leave 
to have this order discharged and the inquiry withdrawn 
from the Order Paper. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Order discharged and inquiry withdrawn. 


HABITAT 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON HUMAN SETTLEMENTS— 
REPORT OF CANADIAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Buckwold calling the attention of the 
Senate to the Report of the Canadian National Com- 
mittee on Habitat: United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements.—(Honourable Senator Petten). 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
Senator Petten, I should like to yield his opportunity to 
speak at this time to Senator Norrie. 


29555-81% 


The Hon. 


senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, the report 
on the activities of the Canadian National Committee on 
Habitat for the forthcoming United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements, given by Senator Buckwold, provided 
us with food for thought and action. We are fortunate 
indeed to have a man of Senator Buckwold’s stature as 
chairman of this committee. As Senator Buckwold remind- 
ed us, since the 1972 United Nations Conference on the 
Environment, which took place in Stockholm, we have 
been confronted with severe problems of human settle- 
ments and the urgency in alleviating the various pressures 
on our land use and its peoples. This United Nations 
conference itself, to be held in Vancouver, will bring to- 
gether delegates, accredited observers, officials and jour- 
nalists. It thus will be the largest conference ever spon- 
sored by the United Nations. 


@ (1420) 


It is most interesting to note that special emphasis is 
being placed on solutions to environmental problems. 
There are nine objectives. Perhaps you will permit me to 
read them, because I think they are important in under- 
standing the meaning of the conference. 


1. To raise the level, in Canada and the other participat- 
ing countries, of government, media and public awareness 
about the phenomena of urbanization, mass migration 
from rural to urban settlements, and the consequences for 
public policy. 

2. To identify and recommend various national ap- 
proaches to managing this dominant trend so as to improve 
the quality of human settlements, and to encourage accept- 
ance of solutions that have been tried and found more or 
less successful. 


3. To develop, debate and refer to government recom- 
mendations for more effective action at the national and 
international level on human settlement policies, strategies 
and programs. 

4. To use Habitat—its preparatory process, the confer- 
ence itself and post-conference activity—to achieve a 
greater consensus on the objectives and substance of 
Canadian human settlements strategy, and to promote and 
refine the development of intergovernmental and public/ 
private mechanisms and processes to implement it. 


5. To establish the central relevance of human settle- 
ments policy in the framing of national development 
strategies. 

6. To achieve through Habitat a real commitment, first 
by national governments and then by the world commu- 
nity as a whole, to meet the needs of our poorest people. 


7. To encourage national governments to go beyond these 
broad goals of national policy and state their commitment 
to achieve certain hard program targets in the basic areas, 
targets which can then provide priorities for national 
action and, just as important, priorities for international 
cooperation. 

8. To focus the program targets discussed at Habitat on 
the most crucial needs for the least advantaged, especially 
in the developing countries. Further, Habitat cannot be 
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asked to guarantee the happiness of every individual. 
Rather, through the discussions at Habitat we can together 
devise reasonable targets for the reduction of suffering and 
the elimination of unnecessary misery. 


The variety of settlement problems that depend for relief 
in the first place on safe water alone is one of the best 
examples of the interdependence of all of the solutions to 
our community problems. A poor man too sick to work 
because of bad water cannot benefit from the new job 
opportunities arising from a development project. In rural 
villages the world over, millions of woman-hours are 
wasted hauling water from distant sources. Simply by 
providing safe water in every community this wasted 
energy and capacity could be diverted to the more produc- 
tive purpose of providing the essentials for human life in 
their communities, such as growing more food, helping to 
build shelters, schools and roads. 


9. To encourage the industrialized nations to demon- 
strate that they will not permit the continuing abuse of 
their resources, that our cities must reverse a trend to 
blight in our urban cores; that concentration need not 
result in congestion and stagnation; that transportation 
need not control people and their settlement patterns but 
can be controlled to achieve desired patterns and reverse 
the trend to polluting our environment and dissipating 
finite resources. 


Honourable senators, you might be interested in hearing 
about a few of the projects listed in Habitat, so that you 
can get a general idea of them. This will be the largest and 
most diversified audio-visual presentation of human settle- 
ments solutions ever assembled. And they are solutions, 
mind you. All these projects will be listed in the catalogue 
in Vancouver. Let me give you just a few of the titles: 
From Algeria, The Green Belt and 1000 Socialist Villages; 
from Botswana, Rural-Urban Drift; from Colombia, the 
Invasion of Colinas squatters; from Egypt, Greater Cairo; 
from Greece, New Towns Dealing with New Needs; from 
Hungary, Thermal Water Utilization; from Iran, Pardi- 
san—A Persian Garden; from Israel, Conquest of the 
Desert; from Kuwait, Resettlement of the Bedouin; from 
Liberia, From Mats to Mattresses; and so on. There are 
several more, but I think that gives you a general idea of 
the kind of topics that there are. 


The background work in preparation for Habitat has 
been intensive, extensive and global in scope, including a 
four-day symposium in Yugoslavia attended by 30 of the 
world’s leading architects, planners, environmentalists and 
related experts who laid the philosophical basis for human 
settlements as an interdisciplinary science. More than 100 
countries participated in four regional meetings in Cairo, 
Tehran, Caracus and Geneva and 30 special studies com- 
missioned by the United National Habitat Secretariat. 


In addition there has been the experience gained from 
four recent United Nations conferences: 


Human Environment—Stockholm, 1972. 
Population—Bucharest, 1974. 
Food—Rome, 1974. 

Status of Women—Mexico City, 1975. 


The Right Honourable Pierre Trudeau, Prime Minister of 
Canada stated that: 


[Senator Norrie.] 


No human need is more basic than shelter. Yet no 
country can claim that it provides adequate shelter to 
all its people. Nor can any country claim to protect its 
people from the consequences of inadequate shelter, 
impure water, congested transportation systems, 
primitive processes of waste disposal, the pressures 
which come from crowding, from noise, from fumes. 
Solutions to these human problems are available. That 
is why we in Canada have offered to host the Habitat 
Conference in Vancouver. Habitat brings variable 
solutions together offering governments the opportu- 
nity to share their knowledge. It holds out to everyone 
the promise of a planet that can yet become a whole- 
some human habitat. 


At present 79 per cent of the families living in Calcutta 
have to share living space. Typhus and dysentery are 
endemic in almost all squatter settlements in Latin Ameri- 
ca. Only 45 per cent of the municipalities in Brazil have a 
satisfactory water supply system, and only 34 per cent 
have a sewerage system. 


The Right Honourable Mr. Trudeau continued: “The 
world is our constituency. Yours, mine. Governmentally, 
personally.” And finally: “It is as well a single, inter- 
dependent community.” 


@ (1430) 


Glaring headlines will arise from this concept, and this 
fact, of a single interdependent community. 


The world’s population has grown by 658 million persons 
in the past 10 years and could double to 8 billion in the 
next 40 years, according to the Population Reference 
Bureau in Washington. The task of supplying these billions 
of people with food, housing, jobs, medical care and educa- 
tion is staggering. 

Let me concentrate, for the rest of my speech, on land 
use, food and agriculture. The use of agricultural land for 
agriculture only must have top priority. We have only 10 
per cent of Class I agricultural land; that is, of the highest 
fertility category, in Canada. It is disappearing at a fantas- 
tic rate for other uses in the Niagara Peninsula where this 
Class I land is found. Urban sprawl and vast asphalt 
highways are covering this good farm land permanently. 
Of course, in the early days it was best to build on good 
farm land, and building often continues on the fringes of 
towns and cities. 


Land use and transportation are interrelated, but very 
little integration takes place between the two. We can no 
longer afford to overlook this harmful use of our agricul- 
tural land. 


The International Federation of Agricultural Producers 
says: 

Recently, the finite nature of land resources has 
become clearer, as well as the definitive nature of most 
non-agricultural uses. This new awareness has been 
connected with awareness of food crisis. Good husban- 
dry, land conservation, and, indeed, environmental 
protection, are fundamental to efficient farming and 
food production. 


Large sums of money must be spent for research in 
agriculture to keep our agricultural industry progressive 
and productive. Improvements in the quality of seeds, 
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livestock, soils and disease and pest control are vital to a 
healthy industry. 

Land use, food and agriculture are so closely linked to 
one another and to our world population, and, indeed, to 
our very existence, that each topic must be conscientiously 
and continuously supported and guarded in order that we 
may contribute as a nation to world peace, prosperity and 
preservation. We in Canada spend 18 to 20 per cent of our 
income on food. Western Europe spends 20 to 25 per cent, 
Russia over 45 per cent, and in parts of Asia 75 per cent. 


At the present time Canadians are well fed, food is 
relatively cheap, and we feel safe; but if we feed only 
ourselves, will the world’s starving people allow us to 
continue to live in our selfishly oriented society? 


Over the past 30 years the agricultural industry has 
increased its efficiency more than any other. Since 1946, 
agricultural productivity has risen 70 per cent, which is 
largely due to increased efficiency. A hundred years ago 
one farmer produced, on average, enough for seven other 
people. Today, one farmer produces enough to feed 50. In 
Russia the ratio is still one to three-and-a-half other 
people. Why is this? It is because our agriculture is based 
on more highly advanced research, and because of the free 
enterprise system. Unfortunately, this efficiency has 
resulted in hardship for many farmers and has caused 
producers to go out of business and to leave the farms at an 
alarming rate. 


The percentage of decrease in the number of farms in 
Operation between 1961 and 1971 was 24 per cent, and it is 
still continuing. We need these vacant farm lands, how- 
ever, for production of food for worldwide markets. Habi- 
tat discussions will hopefully find solutions to these 
urgent problems, if we do our part and pool our ideas and 
knowledge. 


Here are some startling facts to think about and act 
upon. Of the 12 fastest growing cities in the world in the 
next decade, all will be in developing countries. These 12 
fastest growing cities will increase their population from a 
total of 46.5 million to 186.9 million between 1970 and 1985. 
Nearly half the municipalities of Latin America have nei- 
ther sewage systems nor piped water. Rural farm popula- 
tion in Canada has declined rapidly. Its population 
decreased from 1.9 million in 1966 to 1.4 million in 1971. 
This is a decrease of 26 per cent in only five years. If 
India’s population should grow as the United Nations pro- 
Jections indicate it will, the largest city in India in the year 
2000 will have between 36 and 66 million inhabitants. 


The report of the Canadian National Committee, submit- 
ted to the Minister of State for Urban Affairs, contains a 
portion called “Canadian Non-Governmental Organization 
Conference on Human Settlement.” There are more than 
250 non-governmental organizations in Canada. Regional 
branches and local organizations run into the thousands 
and include service clubs, religious organizations, special 
interest groups and professional organizations. They are 
going to meet at the Vancouver Habitat Conference and 
discuss their problems under the heading “Habitat 
Forum.” This is a very important segment of this confer- 
ence. These people have good ideas, and I was interested to 
read some of the resolutions they will be bringing forward 
from the meetings they have had so far. One dealt with 
human settlements policies, strategies and planning; 


another dealt with institutions, management and financ- 
ing; there was one on housing, another on infrastructures 
and services, another with land use and ownership, 
another with public participation, and finally with an 
international program. 

I would like to read the “Resolved” section of the resolu- 
tion on land use. 


Be it resolved that satisfaction of the aboriginal 
rights and land claims of Métis and Non-status Indi- 
ans, Status Indians and Inuit peoples of Canada be the 
number one priority for future human settlement poli- 
cies for all levels of government in Canada. 


And further, be it resolved that aboriginal rights and 
title to the land be reaffirmed rather than extin- 
guished as is the present policy of the federal 
government. 


And further, that native representatives be involved 
from the outset in political, economic and social plan- 
ning at all levels so that their wishes and needs will be 
guaranteed in development projects involving their 
traditional and or treaty lands. 

And that no further major industrial development 
projects (Mackenzie Valley, Athabasca Tar Sands, 
James Bay, Nelson River Diversion) be proceeded with 
until aboriginal rights and land claims are settled to 
the satisfaction of the native people and that land 
claims negotiations not be conducted under the threat 
of these massive development projects. 


Be it resolved that the Canadian Government exert 
its influence with member countries in the United 
Nations General Assembly to reaffirm the aboriginal 
rights and land claims of indigenous peoples before 
economic development forever destroys the possibility 
of the retention of traditional lands. 

The non-governmental organizations 
remarks about the native people: 
@ (1440) 


There is considerable concern about the disruptive 
impact of large-scale engineering and building opera- 
tions on native people who traditionally move freely 
across the land as trappers, hunters and fishermen—a 
people for whom land, with the geese, the caribou, etc., 
is not only the basis of livelihood, but also the basis of 
culture and way of life. 


The problem faced by Indians and Métis is seen by 
some concerned citizens as the ‘number one’ problem 
in Canada. With the impact of large-scale develop- 
ments, native people (and other concerned Canadians) 
complain that they are forced to give up their 
independent means of livelihood as hunters, trappers 
and fishermen and yet because they do not have the 
skills required in mining, engineering and building 
operations, they derive very few or no benefits from 
the new jobs created in their territory. They are forced 
into a new urban way of life usually as a minority 
group, and with the deplorable attitude of some south- 
erners, they become strangers in their own territory 
and lose self-respect. They also face other new social 
and economic problems they cannot cope with. 


Canada’s native peoples must find their directions 
between their historical values and life styles and the 


sent in these 
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pressures for their integration into the patterns of the 
‘major society.’ It will never be possible or appropriate 
for anyone to prescribe any single course for them 
among these different destinies. They must be offered 
viable options, and helped to equip themselves to make 
these choices. 


It was pointed out at Frobisher Bay and at other 
places that school curricula do not provide for the 
teaching of native language, and that it is shattering 
for a little Indian, Métis or Eskimo child to discover 
that his/her teacher cannot even pronounce his/her 
name. The children become alienated from their 
culture. 


It is suggested that no community should be created 
or operated without: 


(a) providing a real life for those who choose to live 
and work with nature; and 


(b) providing a choice between education in the 
traditional cultures and skills and education in 
modern industry, commerce and culture. 


These are the big problems facing everyone in Vancou- 
ver, honourable senators. I should like to conclude by 
saying that no country is so rich that it can afford to waste 
the contribution of any citizen, and no government is so 
poor, so lacking in neighbourly aid, that it can convincing- 
ly claim it has no answer to basic human needs, and no 
hope for distributing minimum standards of subsistence to 
all its human settlements. 


Finally, honourable senators, it is Canada’s hope that at 
Habitat the ethical will finally be recognized as the 
practical. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
honourable senator wishes to participate in the debate, this 
inquiry is now considered as having been debated. 


. The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 11, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Copies of a statement respecting background infor- 
mation on Loto Canada, dated May 10, 1976, issued by 
the President of the Treasury Board. 

Copies of an amendment, dated April 27, 1976, to 
By-law No. 1 of the Export Development Corporation, 
pursuant to section 16(3) of the Export Development 
Act, Chapter E-18, R.S.C., 1970. 

Revised Capital Budget of the National Harbours 
Board for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant 
to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1976-987, dated April 27, 1976, approv- 
ing same. 

Capital Budget of the Northern Transportation 
Company Limited for the year ending December 31, 
1976, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-989, 
dated April 27, 1976, approving same. 


AERONAUTICS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 

Senator Langlois presented Bill S-34, to amend the 
Aeronautics Act. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


AN ACT TO REPEAL THE PROPRIETARY OR 
PATENT MEDICINE ACT AND TO AMEND THE 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Langlois presented Bill S-35, to amend an act to 
repeal the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and to 
amend the Trade Marks Act. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have two ques- 
tions to ask of the Deputy Leader of the Government 
tonight. He may have to take both of them as notice. 


The first arises out of some fresh difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments. Our counsel tells me he is 
having the greatest difficulty in getting copies of the 
agreements between the Government of Canada and the 
governments of various provinces under the Anti-Inflation 
Act; and the distribution office tells me that these agree- 
ments have not been tabled, whether in the other place, or 
here, or both, I do not know. I cannot recall them being 
tabled here, but I may be mistaken on that point and I 
should like to ask the Acting Leader of the Government 
whether in fact they have been tabled and, if not, when we 
may expect to see them tabled in this chamber? Perhaps he 
would like to say something on that before I ask my second 
question? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, as my honour- 
able friend must realize, I will have to look into this 
question before I can provide an answer. I undertake to do 
so at the earliest possible moment. 


Senator Forsey: Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 
METHOD OF PROCEEDING—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, the other question 
has to do with the announcement recently—I think it was 
perhaps on Friday, or perhaps yesterday, in another 
place—of the government’s proposal for a national lottery 
extending into the indefinite future. I should like to ask 
the Acting Leader of the Government whether it is the 
intention of the government to present a bill in this cham- 
ber or the other chamber, as seems to me to be the proper 
procedure, or whether it is going to proceed in some other 
way, as I rather gathered from the statement in the other 
place that it might, although I must confess that I was 
horrified to hear this. If it is intended to proceed in some 
other fashion, shall we be given by the government an 
Opportunity of discussing this proposal in this house, 
because I think it is one to which some of us will have very 
serious objections, similar to those raised by the Conserva- 
tive Party and the NDP in another place? 


@ (2010) 
Senator Langlois: I understand that the same question 


was put in the other place this afternoon. I have not been 
able to obtain the answer which was then given, but I will 
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look into it. I will take this question as notice, and will 
reply at the earliest possible moment. 


ANTI-INFLATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 6, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Stanbury for the second reading 
of Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I should 
first like to thank Senator Stanbury for his clear and 
concise introduction of the amendment contained in Bill 
C-89. However, my gratitude does not extend to the extent 
of joining him in seeing the benefit and effectiveness of 
the anti-inflation program which the honourable gentle- 
man could see. 


Six months have now elapsed since the anti-inflation 
program was introduced, and perhaps this length of time 
should give us some indication of its acceptability and 
effectiveness in Canada. 


Perhaps the best way would be to consider a few 
individual cases. First, let us consider the home owner who 
has had a five-year mortgage which is now renewable. He 
finds that his interest rates have increased from 9 per cent 
to 12.5 per cent on first mortgages. This will cost him at 
least an additional $75 per month. In addition, his average 
municipal taxes have increased at least $25 per month. 

This individual now finds himself in this position. Five 
years ago he made a down payment on a home. He has paid 
on the mortgage for five years, and his principal, interest 
and taxes now cost him $100 a month more than they did 
five years ago. 

Honourable senators will have a hard time convincing 
this individual that the program is working. If the home 
owner lives in the Atlantic provinces and heats his home 
electrically, he will find that his monthly heating bill has 
increased another $200 per month. Here again we will have 
difficulty in persuading this individual that the anti-infla- 
tion program is effective. 

The new energy policy announced recently will further 
increase fuel and electrical costs. This individual will find 
that his heating bill will be at least $50 per month higher 
next fall than it was last winter. 


Provincial governments, as I mentioned before, have 
requested assistance for this particular individual. Debate 
in the other place last week indicated that very little 
assistance will be forthcoming, so there will be many cold 
homes in the Atlantic provinces next winter unless the 
government changes its attitude. 

Many Canadians living in urban areas, in order to avoid 
the high cost of homes in the centre of town, moved out to 
the suburbs. They now find that this was a mistake, 
because their gasoline costs are higher now that they no 
longer live downtown. Public transportation costs are also 
higher. These costs add to the monthly cost of living. We 
cannot say that the anti-inflation program is controlling 
costs in the public transportation sector. Costs in every 
sector of public transportation are increasing. 


Members of various trade unions constitute a very large 
percentage of the Canadian population. Perhaps we should 
ask them what they think of the anti-inflation program. 


(Senator Langlois. } 


On the other hand, maybe it is not necessary. They are 
fairly vocal in telling us that the program is not working. 


Perhaps we can inquire of the various groups across 
Canada who have been affected by the anti-inflation pro- 
gram. We can ask the Irving pulp and paper workers in 
New Brunswick what they think of the rollback of their 
negotiated wage increase. I do not expect we would get 
very much support from that group for the program. The 
common front in the province of Quebec does not seem to 
have a great deal of love for the anti-inflation program. 
They, too, are experiencing increases in the cost of living; 
they are experiencing increased taxation, and have indicat- 
ed a great deal of unhappiness with the situation. The 
Toronto school teachers had hoped that they would benefit 
from the historical relationship clause in the legislation. 
Unfortunately, they received a history lesson they did not 
expect. The workers in the mining industry in Ontario and 
Manitoba have also received a setback in their wage 
negotiations, as a result of which they are unhappy with 
the program. 


When the legislation setting up the anti-inflation pro- 
gram was introduced, I mentioned two groups upon whom 
I felt it would have adverse effects. The first group was the 
Maritime workers, who earn less than their counterparts in 
the rest of Canada. I have before me a list of the wage 
settlements approved by the Anti-Inflation Board, and I 
find that my concern in this regard was justified. The one 
or two settlements in the Atlantic provinces that have 
received the approval of the board are far below those 
approved for other regions of the country. 


The other group I mentioned was that of the so-called 
working women. Women’s professional and business 
groups have complained, with a great deal of justification, 
that they are being held back in their progress towards 
wage equality. This is due to the fact that 10 per cent of 
$10,000 is considerably less than 10 per cent of $15,000. The 
differential in wages as between men and women is con- 
tinued under the anti-inflation program. 


The general public will not accept the principles of the 
anti-inflation program while its members are crisscrossing 
Canada making pronouncements on policy and threatening 
to introduce stiffer measures if present regulations do not 
work. It is not the function of the bureaucrat to make 
policy statements. Policy statements should only be made 
by members of the government. It is one thing to have the 
Minister of Finance discussing a problem and threatening 
further measures; it is an entirely different thing to have 
the chairman of the Anti-Inflation Board running interfer- 
ence for him. 


@ (2020) 


Public acceptance of the anti-inflation program would be 
much greater if items such as food and housing were 
controlled. In the past few weeks the wage earner has been 
forced to meet increasing costs of butter, bread and milk. 
On Monday of this week there was a statement by the 
Anti-Inflation Board saying that beef prices will rise 10 to 
15 per cent in the next few weeks. The announcement goes 
on to state that in the next two to three months we can 
anticipate the cost of living rising between three and four 
points. We cannot say the program is working if forecast 
increases of this magnitude are allowed to occur. 
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Recently many newspapers in Canada carried a small 
cartoon depicting an individual reading a headline to the 
effect that the cost of living had increased, and he com- 
ments that it costs a fortune to be poor these days. I think 
this cartoon aptly describes the attitude of the average 
Canadian today. 


If the items I have just mentioned were controlled, the 
public would be far more willing to accept the restrictions 
of the anti-inflation program. We can delay the purchase of 
a new Car, wait another year to do home repairs or take a 
shorter vacation, because in many cases these are luxury 
items, but the essentials must be controlled in order that 
the program shall work. 


In addition to controlling essential items, government 
spending must be brought under control. In the debate on 
the introduction of the program many honourable senators 
emphasized that point. Yet the estimates for the new fiscal 
year carry an increase of 22 per cent. The Minister of 
Finance has tried to justify this by saying, “Oh well, it is 
for the benefit of the Canadian public.” The wage earner 
merely looks at the increased estimates and says that he 
does not have a 22 per cent increase. 


In the past few minutes I have tried to illustrate that the 
program is not working and is not being accepted by the 
public. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permita 
question? 


Senator Phillips: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: The honourable senator referred to the 
concern of the provincial government about increasing 
energy costs. I would ask him whether his provincial 
government has cut back the retail gasoline tax, which is 
such a very substantial proportion of the cost of energy, in 
order to meet this concern of the provincial government 
that he has voiced. 


Senator Phillips: In reply to the Honourable Senator 
Greene, I would point out that my provincial government 
has the same political affiliation as Senator Greene’s. He 
therefore knows that they are just as fond of receiving 
taxes as anyone else, and probably more than some of the 
other provinces. 

I was mentioning that while the Anti-Inflation Board 
has been calling for new and stiffer regulations, it has been 
largely ignoring the regulations passed last fall. A recent 
survey by the Financial Times produced some rather inter- 
esting results, showing that approximately 70 per cent of 
the settlements in the public sector were for pay increases 
beyond 20 per cent. At the same time the settlements in the 
private sector were lower, approximately 80 per cent being 
for pay increases of 15 per cent or less. This raises a rather 
interesting question. Is the Anti-Inflation Board inclined 
to grant more generous settlements in the public sector? 


Unfortunately, the survey does not indicate how many 
Canadians did not receive a pay increase in the last year. It 
would be rather interesting to know how the non-union- 
ized worker is faring, and how many of these people 
received increases in the last year. 

The survey went on to state that since last October the 
average settlement in the public sector has been higher 
than in the preceding year. The average increase has been 
somewhere in the vicinity of 1% per cent higher than 
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before the institution of the Anti-Inflation Board. I wonder 
why the legislation contained the figures of 12 per cent, 10 
per cent and 8 per cent if they are to be ignored by the 
Anti-Inflation Board. 


The Senate has quite often heard reference to the 
speeches and remarks of the former Minister of Finance, 
the Honourable John Turner. I am sure that many of you 
heard his Toronto address, in which he stated that if the 
anti-inflation program was to work we should have had an 
across-the-board freeze for a period of time and then begin 
to consider individual cases. Honourable senators, it is not 
too late to return to the freeze. We still have approximately 
three years to go under the present legislation, and we 
could give consideration to this matter. Unfortunately, Bill 
C-89 does not include this in its amendments. 


The Anti-Inflation Board recently came under criticism 
because there are several thousand cases awaiting decision. 
I was rather surprised to learn that the board meets three 
days every two weeks, which is six days per month, to 
consider appeal cases. With a backlog of approximately 
4,000 cases, we must ask ourselves how long will it take to 
clear them up. It is of importance to those conducting wage 
negotiations to have a rapid decision. The matter of a 
recent award in the case of public servants was referred to 
the Anti-Inflation Board, and this group of public servants 
cannot expect a clear decision until at least September. 
Naturally, the effects on morale are not good. 


When the program was introduced last fall many sena- 
tors spoke of the necessity of controlling interest rates. 
Interest rates have now increased drastically and they not 
only affect homeowners, as I mentioned, but they also 
affect business both large and small. The businessman who 
has to borrow for financing must pay more, and, naturally, 
there is only one place he can recover and that is in the 
market place. This in turn reflects in the cost of living. 


@ (2030) 


Several European countries, in their efforts to control 
inflation, have made an effort to control credit buying. In 
Canada credit buying is still very much in vogue. Credit 
cards are readily available and widely used. Yet this is one 
aspect of the anti-inflation program which has been com- 
pletely ignored. When we use a credit card, usually 4 per 
cent of the amount of purchase is charged for its use. In 
addition, if the complete payment is not made within a 
month, the banks charge an interest rate of 18 per cent per 
annum. These items add to the inflationary fires and I feel 
it is time the government gave some consideration to 
placing restrictions on the use of credit. 


Money supply is always very prominent in discussions 
on the control of inflation. The Bank of Canada, if it 
wished to place any sudden restriction on the amount of 
money available in Canada, would be restrained because of 
the adverse effects that would have on employment. The 
Bank of Canada hopes to keep the range of increase in the 
money supply somewhere in the vicinity of 12 per cent to 
15 per cent per year. However, our high interest rates are 
attracting investments from foreign countries. We have the 
near banks bringing in huge sums of money, and that 
money is invested in Canada. But, those loans will have to 
be repaid with interest, and by allowing that practice to 
continue we are placing our anti-inflation program under 
restrictions for the next five years. 
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Bill C-89 contains an amendment to allow the Senate to 
exercise its constitutional responsibility on the cessation 
of the present legislation. This corrects an oversight in the 
original bill. 

You know, honourable senators, I have often looked at 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate and compared 
him to his predecessor, and at times I had come to the 
conclusion that Senator Perrault was very much a paper- 
back version of the Honourable Paul Martin. However, 
since he has kept his word in this regard—and I must 
congratulate him on that; I am sure he had his difficul- 
ties—I will now attempt to look at the honourable gentle- 
man with a little more kindness and without making the 
comparisons I made before. 


An Hon. Senator: You’re all heart! 


Senator Phillips: An amendment allows members of the 
Tax Review Board to sit on the Appeal Tribunal of the 
Anti-Inflation Board. I cannot say that I get overly excited 
about this amendment. It may expedite some of the 
appeals, but I look on the members of the Tax Review 
Board as being rather glass-eyed bankers, and I doubt if 
they will bring any great sympathy to that board. 


Honourable senators, I thank you for your indulgence. I 
will have several questions to ask at the committee stage. 


Senator Bell: Would the honourable senator answer a 
question for me? Did he say that the wage settlements in 
the Atlantic provinces were lower, on the average, than in 
other parts of Canada? If so, is the percentage increase less 
than the percentage increase in other parts of Canada? 


An Hon. Senator: Don’t confuse him with facts. 


Senator Phillips: That was the impression I hoped to 
leave with the Senate. The use of the historical relation- 
ship works very much against the Atlantic provinces. 
Their wage settlements in the past have been smaller, and 
when a settlement in the Atlantic provinces is before the 
board, the board tends to look back and say, “Well, tradi- 
tionally this has only been 8 per cent in the Atlantic 
provinces,” and makes a ruling on that basis. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Lamontagne, 
debate adjourned. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—-DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, April 28, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the British North America Act as it 
pertains to transportation. 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable senators, I 
am sure that some of you will be very sorry to hear that 
because I have not recovered fully from the cold I had last 
week I shall not be speaking at my customary length 
tonight. 


Senator Choquette: Hear, hear. 
Senator Rowe: I ask you to disguise your regrets as best 
you can. 


I would like, however—and now I am serious—to take 
just a very short time to enunciate several principles in 
connection with this inquiry, but before I do that I would 


{Senator Phillips.] 


like to congratulate our colleague, Senator Bonnell, who is 
not here tonight, for two things: first, for introducing this 
inquiry, which is a very important one, and, secondly, for 
the excellent address that he gave in this chamber when he 
opened the debate on it. 


I would also like to extend my congratulations to Sena- 
tor Phillips. I am not referring to the speech he has just 
made, which I will probably refer to later in another 
context, but to the speech he gave in support of Senator 
Bonnell’s words. 


I do not think there have been any other speakers. If 
there have been, then I have not had a chance to catch up 
on my homework, and the oversight is not deliberate. 


I would like also to extend my thanks to a distinguished 
member of the Senate for the assistance he has given me 
on a number of occasions when I have felt the need to go to 
him for his views on some constitutional aspect of this 
matter of transportation. I refer, of course, to Senator 
Forsey, who is, I think, acknowledged to be one of the 
leading experts on constitutional matters in Canada. 


I am also going to do something that perhaps I should 
not do. I am going to invoke the name and words of a great 
Canadian who is no longer with us. I refer to a former 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Honourable Louis St. 
Laurent. I had the honour and very great privilege of 
spending a morning with him, in association with two 
other persons, during which time we discussed some of the 
constitutional aspects of the relationship between Canada 
and my own province of Newfoundland. I can say, and I 
am able to have this confirmed if necessary, that Mr. St. 
Laurent, who was recognized as the leading constitutional 
lawyer in Canada, agreed with the principles which I shall 
enunciate in a moment or two. 

@ (2040) 


Back in the early 1950s, the Government of Canada came 
into the picture in respect of road building in a big way. 
That is, of course, when the trans-Canada highway agree- 
ment was adopted by the Parliament of Canada, under 
which agreement Ottawa contributed, or agreed to contrib- 
ute, 50 per cent of the cost of building this national high- 
way. This was a very important principle because under 
the Constitution, roads, as we know, are the prerogative of 
the provinces. But here, as I say, Ottawa came into the 
picture. On the face of it, and I suppose underneath it as 
well, it was a good thing, because for the first time Ottawa 
was coming into the road building business in a big way. 
But it was also somewhat deceiving in that on its face it 
appeared to be an impartial, fair agreement. Who could 
disagree with Ottawa’s paying 50 per cent of the cost, with 
all of the provinces who decided they would come into the 
program paying the other 50 per cent? One could not very 
well disagree with it. But, as we analyzed it, we found that 
far from being a fair program, fair to all of the provinces, it 
was decidedly unfair and, in many respects, unjust. 


Before I illustrate what I mean, let me say that I regret 
very much that Senator Walker is not in the chamber right 
now because I would like to express, rather belatedly, my 
appreciation to him, which I have already done on other 
occasions privately, because Senator Walker was Minister 
of Public Works in the Government of Canada and was, 
therefore, responsible at that time for implementing Cana- 
da’s part in the trans-Canada highway agreement. At that 
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time I was Minister of Highways in my own province, and 
I had occasion to come to Ottawa to see him. He spent 
many hours with me and we went over the problems that 
affected Newfoundland—and not just Newfoundland, hon- 
ourable senators, but some of the other provinces as well, 
like New Brunswick and, to a lesser extent at that time, 
Nova Scotia. 


Senator Walker heard me out, sympathized with and 
appreciated the points I made. I took for comparison the 
Province of Newfoundland and the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, because Saskatchewan was not one of the wealthier 
provinces and neither was it one of the poorest; it was a 
median province. I took this comparison at that time 
because Saskatchewan’s population was exactly double 
that of Newfoundland’s. If all other things had been equal, 
then, in respect of this trans-Canada highway program, the 
burden on Newfoundland should have been exactly twice 
as heavy as it was on Saskatchewan. But all other things 
were not equal. Saskatchewan’s per capita income was 
again almost exactly double that of the per capita income 
of Newfoundland. So that made the burden, assuming that 
all other things were equal, four times as heavy on New- 
foundland as it was on Saskatchewan. But again, honour- 
able senators, other things were not equal. The length of 
the trans-Canada highway in Saskatchewan—and here I 
am speaking from recollection, and Senator Argue or some- 
body from that region can correct me if I am wrong—was 
almost exactly 300 miles as the route was designed, where- 
as in Newfoundland it was almost exactly 600 miles. And 
so the people of Newfoundland had to find 50 per cent of 
the cost of building 600 miles of highway rather than 300 
miles as obtained in Saskatchewan. 


If all things had been equal at that point, the burden on 
Newfoundland would have been eight times what it was on 
Saskatchewan. I repeat, honourable senators, the burden 
on the average Newfoundlander would have been eight 
times heavier than the burden on the average citizen of 
Saskatchewan. But yet again, all things were not equal. In 
Saskatchewan the highway was built on almost completely 
level ground across the prairies. There were some prob- 
lems, as I recognize, but in Newfoundland we had to go 
uphill and downhill, and we had to cross every major river 
and about 80 per cent of all other streams, with all the 
implications that follow from that. As I say, we were going 
uphill and downhill, blasting through the oldest and hard- 
est rock on the face of this earth, geologically speaking— 
Newfoundland granite—and digging out some of the worst 
muskeg to be found anywhere in Canada. That was the 
problem we had there. The result was that the average mile 
of trans-Canada highway in Newfoundland cost almost 
exactly twice as much as the average mile in Saskatche- 
wan. So here we had another multiple of two which made 
it 16 times as burdensome on the people of Newfoundland 
as it was on the people of Saskatchewan. 


Of course, this also applied in one way or another with 
respect to other provinces. They suffered from some of the 
same disadvantages. So, what on the surface at first 
appeared to be a very reasonable arrangement, a 50-50 
arrangement, in practice turned out to be impossible for 
Newfoundland, as it was for some of the other parts of 
Canada as well. It was about as fair and as equal as was 
the law in France that Anatole France, I think it was, 
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reminded us of—that law which in its majestic equality 
and impartiality forbade the beggars and the millionaires 
alike of France from sleeping under the bridges of Paris. It 
was a bed of Procrustes. It was one bed, and every province 
had to fit into it. 


I pointed these things out to Ottawa, with very little 
success initially, and I am not referring to any particular 
government because when we pointed this out to the St. 
Laurent administration, they accepted, I think, the validity 
of the arguments but did nothing about the situation; 
neither did the subsequent administration. It was not until 
the administration of the late Mr. Pearson that we got 
some recognition of the validity of our arguments, and 
eventually got that 90-10 agreement which enabled us to 
finish our portion of the highway. 


What happened in Newfoundland was this: we negotiat- 
ed that trans-Canada agreement in either 1950 or 1951. 
Here I am speaking from memory; at any rate, it was very 
early in the 1950s. I remember that the Honourable Robert 
Winters was Minister of Public Works at the time. When I 
was the provincial Minister of Highways in 1959, 1960 and 
1961, we had still not completed half of the highway across 
the island of Newfoundland. I pointed out, as did others, 
that this road was not being built merely for the benefit of 
Newfoundland. The rationality and the justification for 
Canada’s coming into the picture was because it was a 
national highway, and necessary in the national interest. 
But unless we were prepared to sacrifice all our other 
public needs—the schools we needed, the university we 
needed, and the hospitals and all the other public services 
we needed—it would have taken us 25 years under that 
50-50 agreement. I argued, and so did others, that it was in 
the national interest, and, indeed, that there was a moral 
imperative on the part of the Canadian government to 
change that 50-50 ratio in recognition of these other fac- 
tors. Eventually this was done. But it took a long, long 
time, and it should never have taken that long for the 
Government of Canada to recognize that principle. 


@ (2050) 


That principle, of course, has been extended very much 
since in the form of other cost-sharing programs, other 
great federal programs, notably the DREE program of 
recent years. What is the principle? It is that Canada is an 
entity; it is not 10 parts, or 12 parts, but an entity, and 
implicit in the whole concept of Confederation is the idea 
that the Government of Canada has responsibiJity—moral 
responsibility and, it could be argued, legal responsibili- 
ty—to see to it that inequalities across the Canadian 
nation are removed insofar as it is humanly possible and 
humanly practical to remove them. We cannot deny the 
fact that Prince Edward Island is an island and that New- 
foundland is an island, or the fact that the Rocky Moun- 
tains are in British Columbia. We, as a nation, must recog- 
nize these facts. 


I have here an innocuous looking document, but it is 
rather important because it is part of the Constitution of 
Canada. It is the Terms of Union between Newfoundland 
and Canada which were drawn up in 1948. Coincidentally, 
the leader of the Canadian delegation at the time was the 
Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent, who I believe was 
Minister of Justice. In these Terms, which are now part of 
the British North America Act and thus part of the Consti- 
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tution of Canada, there are several clauses respecting 
transportation. Senator Bonnell has gone into them in 
some detail. One of those clauses provides as follows: 


Canada will maintain in accordance with the traffic 
offering a freight and passenger steamship service 
between North Sydney and _  Port-aux-Basques, 
which... will include suitable provision for the car- 
riage of motor vehicles. 


I invite your attention to the fact that there are no 
qualifications there; there are no ifs, ands, or buts. It is 
explicit—Canada will maintain a ferry service. It does not 
say Canada will maintain a ferry service provided the 
officers and crews on the ferries are willing to work. It 
does not say Canada will maintain a ferry service for seven 
months of the year; that if by chance the stevedores in 
Port-aux-Basques or North Sydney decide to go on strike 
for the other five months there will then be no ferry 
service, that the responsibility of Canada at that point will 
cease. It does not say that, and I suggest that no court of 
law in Canada would accept that argument. 


Senator Choquette: Is it not admitted? 


Senator Rowe: We know, of course, that in the case of 
Prince Edward Island an appeal was carried on that very 
principle. They went to the Supreme Court of Canada. I 
believe the matter is still swb judice, and perhaps I should 
make no further reference to that aspect. However, the 
point I am making reference to—I do not believe this is in 
any way an infringement of the principles which guide us 
when a matter is before the courts—is that the responsibil- 
ity rests on Canada to maintain that ferry service between 
the rest of Canada and Newfoundland. That is a legal 
responsibility in my view, and in the view, I believe, of 
Senator Forsey, but he will speak for himself. Certainly, it 
was the view of a man who was once Prime Minister of 
Canada. There is a legal responsibility there, and if there 
were no legal responsibility there would be a moral respon- 
sibility, and there is a moral responsibility. 


Two or three years ago in the middle of the summer, for 
the entire month of August and part of September, when 
our tourist trade was at its height and tens of thousands of 
people were visiting from California, Texas, British 
Columbia and every other part of North America and other 
parts of the world, that ferry service was discontinued. I do 
not contest the right at all of the stevedores at Port-aux- 
Basques or North Sydney to cease work. I do not contest 
that. I could say the same thing if the captains or crews 
said they would not work, and walked off. However, what 
I do assert and affirm is the moral obligation of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to maintain that service. I say to you 
now, honourable senators, that this was one of the most 
shocking episodes in the history of relations between 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


One other episode, which I shall not go into now, 
appalled the Newfoundland people. In the 27 years since 
we have been part of Canada, this service has been a 
lifeline. There would have been no Confederation, no 
union with Canada, had that clause not been included and 
had Canada not agreed to take responsibility for that ferry 
service which forms our lifeline. To cease the ferry service 
is the equivalent of cutting every single road connection 
between Ontario and Quebec, or between Ontario and 
Western Canada. Try doing that for four weeks and see 


[Senator Rowe.] 


what the reaction of the people of Quebec and Ontario 
would be. It was done in Newfoundland and the Govern- 
ment of Canada, I regret to say, sat by and allowed it to 
happen. I say now—and this is not a threat; it is a predic- 
tion—no matter what government is in power in Ottawa, if 
that happens again and that ferry service is ever allowed to 
be disrupted by anything other than acts of God, the 
people of Newfoundland will repudiate that government at 
the first opportunity. They will repudiate it virtually 
unanimously, as they did in connection with another inci- 
dent in respect of relations between Ottawa and New- 
foundland. They will do it again and, of course, they will 
do more than that; political action is not enough. I am quite 
sure that if that should happen again Prince Edward 
Island will not be alone in taking legal action. I say to you, 
honourable senators, that it is a disgrace for a little prov- 
ince such as Prince Edward Island or for Newfoundland to 
have to take action against the government of all Canada 
on a matter which is so vital and crucial, and in which they 
are so right. 


I had wished to make some other points about this 
aspect, but I shall not do so because I realize that there are 
other interests affecting us tonight. I wish to close on this 
point. What I have tried to enunciate here and what Sena- 
tor Bonnell tried to spell out two weeks ago, let no senator, 
let no one outside this house, think is an internecine 
quarrel or dispute between the Government of Canada and 
one single province. This is a matter which affects all 
Canada. When Mr. St. Laurent, Mr. Claxton and the other 
ministers in the Government of Canada, and the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, including this chamber, ratified that 
agreement they were obliging the people of Canada, they 
were putting the responsibility on the people of Canada, 
all Canada, to see that the obligations were adhered to. So I 
say to you that this matter is the concern not just of the 
few Newfoundland senators here, or of Senator Forsey, 
who happens to be a Newfoundlander but who does not 
represent Newfoundland; it is the concern of every senator 
in this body, as it is the concern of every member of the 
other place also. It is a little ironical that, ina literal sense, 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island are islands. It 
was Donne who said “No man is an Island.” I say to 
honourable senators that no province is an island, that 
when we hear that bell tolling, it is not tolling for the 
humble fisherman or logger of Newfoundland or the 
farmer of Prince Edward Island. When we heard that bell 
tolling three years ago, when the Government of Canada 
allowed those two provinces to be completely isolated for 
four weeks, the bell was tolling not just for Prince Edward 
Island or Newfoundland, but for all of Canada. 
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On motion of Senator Duggan, debate adjourned. 


CORPORATIONS AND LABOUR UNIONS RETURNS 
ACT 
REPORT OF MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
DEBATE CONCLUDED 
On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 

able Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to the Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade 
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and Commerce under the Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act (Part I, Corporations) for the 
fiscal periods ended in 1973, tabled in the Senate on 
9th March, 1976, and the Report of the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce under the Corpora- 
tions and Labour Unions Returns Act (Part II, Labour 
Unions) for the fiscal periods ended in 1973, tabled in 
the Senate on 2nd December, 1975.—( Honourable Sena- 
tor Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, when I moved the 
adjournment of this debate, it was my understanding that 
several other senators wished to participate. As no honour- 
able senator has indicated his wish to do so, may we now 
consider this inquiry as having been debated? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p-m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Copies of Ad referendum Text of an Agreement be- 
tween the Government of Canada and the Government 
of the United States of America concerning Transit 
Pipelines, initialled January 28, 1976. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, yesterday Sena- 
tor Forsey posed two questions. The first had to do with 
the tabling of the agreements between the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces under the anti-inflation legisla- 
tion. My answer is as follows. 

On March 16, 1976, a copy of an Agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Quebec under 
the Anti-Inflation Act was tabled in the Senate. My infor- 
mation is that agreements with all the provinces except 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia have now been 
signed. The government is now negotiating agreements 
with these two provinces. The House of Commons advise 
that only the Quebec Agreement has been tabled in that 
house. I have obtained copies of the agreements already 
signed for the honourable senator, and copies will: be 
tabled in the Senate when the minister tables them in the 
other place. 


Senator Walker: Is my friend going to synopsize the 
agreements? Is he going to tell us what the agreements 
are? 

Senator Langlois: These agreements are long and com- 
plicated documents. 


Senator Walker: We will read about them 
newspapers. 


in the 


Senator Langlois: The one with Quebec has already 
been tabled and is available. It has been tabled in the 
Senate. It has to do with the application of the anti-infla- 
tion legislation. 


Senator Walker: Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 
METHOD OF PROCEEDING—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the second ques- 
tion put to me by the Honourable Senator Forsey had to do 


with the proposed national lottery which is to be known as 
Loto-Canada, and especially the method of proceeding in 
Parliament with the establishment of this lottery. 


Yesterday I tabled in the Senate a statement respecting 
the background information on Loto-Canada, dated May 
10, 1976, issued by the President of the Treasury Board. 
This document was tabled in the other place on Monday, 
May 10, by Mr. Chrétien. It is apparent from the statement 
made by the minister at the time of tabling that the 
approval of Parliament would be sought with respect to 
the new lottery before the end of June. Whether this would 
be done by a bill or resolution has not yet been decided. 


For the information of the honourable senator, I am 
sending him a copy of the background information which I 
tabled yesterday. : 


Senator Forsey: May I ask a supplementary question 
arising out of that, honourable senator? “The approval of 
Parliament will be sought either by bill or resolution.” I 
assume then that if it is by resolution, the resolution would 
be presented in this house as well as in the other place, am 
I correct in that? 


Senator Langlois: The best way to answer that question 
is by repeating what Mr. Chrétien said in the other place. I 
quote from page 13337 of the Commons Hansard for May 
10. Mr. Chrétien was answering Mr. Knowles concerning 
what parliamentary time would be put at the disposal of 
the members of the other place for discussion of this 
motion or proposed legislation between now and June 30. 
Mr. Chrétien said: 
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Mr. Speaker, it depends on the formula the leaders 
of all parties would endorse to have a debate on that 
motion. Substantially, it is the same bill that we had in 
the past, except that for the next three years, it will be 
under federal government control and that under the 
Corporations Act and the Criminal Code, we could 
create a Crown corporation without having to pass 
legislation. 


However, there are many ways to put forward this 
project for the approval of the House and I am sure the 
President of the Privy Council (Mr. Sharp) will have 
discussions with his counterparts of other parties. We 
could even proceed by a budget item, if needed, but I 
would rather submit to the House a motion which 
would be debated during one day, and then we could 
have a vote. Or we could accept the suggestion that the 
opposition leader (Mr. Clark) kindly put to us, that is 
adopt a bill after all stages in two days. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, surely that still 
does not answer the question whether the matter will be 
brought up here, unless the government proceeds by way 
of a bill, in which case clearly, of course, it would come 
before this house. But if it proceeds by way of resolution, I 
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do not see anything in Mr. Chrétien’s answer, which I also 
have before me, which says anything about this house at 
all. It seems to me it is quite clear that this is a matter on 
which this house should have a right to pronounce its 
views. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, it would seem 
obvious that it is difficult for me to make a statement for 
the minister since the question has not even been decided 
in the other place yet. They will discuss it and then they 
will decide which way to proceed. If it is done by an act of 
Parliament, then, obviously, it will have to come to the 
Senate. If it is a mere motion I doubt that that should come 
to this place. However, the matter is still open to discus- 
sion in the other place and I assume a decision will be 
made in due course. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the Acting Leader of the Gov- 
ernment could answer the question put by Senator Forsey 
a little more precisely by telling us whether, if the govern- 
ment proceeds by resolution in the House of Commons, the 
government will proceed by resolution in the Senate. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: That is Senator Forsey’s question and I 
believe it can be answered by the leadership of the govern- 
ment in this house. 


Senator Argue: Take it as notice. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, there was no 
mention of a resolution made by Mr. Chrétien in the other 
place yesterday. I do not even know what proposal was 
made by the Leader of the Opposition in that chamber. So 
it all depends on the method adopted by the House of 
Commons. Apparently there will be a meeting of the lead- 
ers of the other house and then the government will make 
its decision. Whatever that decision is, the government will 
have to abide by the rules of Parliament. Obviously, there- 
fore, if the measure needs the approval of the Senate it will 
surely come to the Senate. If it is a mere motion, then I 
doubt that such a motion will have to come to this place. 


Senator Grosart: Speaking for this side, I am sure I can 
Say that we would regard that as a most unsatisfactory 
answer. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: Surely it is for the government to 
decide whether the Senate will be consulted on this impor- 
tant matter. Surely we can have an answer to that, regard- 
less of any hypothetical situation, regardless of whether it 
is by way of a bill, incorporation in a budget item, or 
resolution. All we are asking is whether the Senate will be 
consulted and given an opportunity to debate this impor- 
tant matter. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am sorry that 
my honourable friend is not satisfied with my answer, but 
what he is asking me to do is to make up my mind about 
something which has not yet taken place, and even before 
the government has actually made up its own mind in that 
respect, and that I cannot do. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: What I am asking is for the govern- 
ment to make up its mind about its attitude towards the 
Senate. 


Senator Langlois: Why do you not wait for the govern- 
ment to make up its mind before asking this question? 


Senator Grosart: We may wait forever. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO ITALIAN 
EARTHQUAKE VICTIMS—QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Senator Thompson: Honourable senators, I should like 
to ask the Acting Leader of the Government a question. In 
view of the deep concern which I am sure is felt by all 
members of the Senate towards the victims of the earth- 
quake in Italy, could the acting leader give us a progress 
report on what the Canadian government is doing to assist 
these people. Secondly, is any role of coordination being 
played by the Canadian government with regard to the 
voluntary organizations which are working in the Italian 
communities across Canada? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, my answer to 
the first question is the following: 


On receipt of the report of the serious casualties caused 
by the heavy earthquake in the area of the province of 
Friuli in northeastern Italy during the night of May 6, the 
Canadian government made available the services of a 
200-man field hospital and medical support unit from the 
Canadian forces in Europe assigned to NATO and sta- 
tioned in southern Germany. The Canadian field hospital 
and medical support unit, strengthened by a field engineer 
detachment and three light helicopters, are now operating 
in the villages of San Danielle and Venzone, north of the 
city of Udine. As the nature of the requirements changes 
from immediate medical needs, we will adapt our response 
accordingly. 

The Canadian government is keeping in close contact 
with the Italian authorities, and it hopes to be able to 
continue to make a concrete and valuable contribution 
towards coordinating the assistance being directed 
towards the unfortunate victims of the earthquake. 


Regarding the second question, it is my understanding 
that the honourable senator is referring to funds which 
have been and are being collected by non-governmental 
groups. Since this is being done through private initiative, 
and since the government is not itself involved in this 
fund-raising effort, the government is not involved in the 
administration of the funds. I would therefore suggest that 
information concerning the administration of the funds be 
sought from those who are directly involved in raising the 
funds. I should add that the government very much 
appreciates the efforts made to raise funds from the 
Canadian public for assistance to those affected by the 
earthquake, and it is our hope that these funds will be used 
in the most effective ways possible. 


ANTI-INFLATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Stanbury for the second reading of Bill 
C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 
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[Translation | 

Hon. Maurice Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I 
should like to say first that I support the bill now under 
study, because its main purpose is to remove an unfair 
anomaly. However, I would have hoped that Bill C-89 had 
gone further and corrected other deficiencies which, in my 
opinion, detract from the efficiency and the fairness of the 
anti-inflation program. But before emphasizing these 
deficiencies, I should like to recall very briefly the reasons 
and the original purpose of the implementations of 
controls. 

[English] 

In my view our country, with its open economy, cannot 
do much better on the inflation front than its main part- 
ners and competitors abroad, especially the United States; 
but it cannot afford for long to do much worse. In recent 
years, and up to the end of 1974, our performance in this 
respect had been as good as or better than that of all the 
other industrialized countries, except western Germany. 
The last recession altered this whole situation. Its severity 
and duration in western Europe, in Japan, and in the 
United States had the effect of substantially reducing the 
rate of inflation in those countries. In Canada, however, 
the recession was relatively milder and shorter. The 
decline in real gross national product from the peak of the 
boom to the bottom of the recession was 6% per cent in the 
United States and 5% per cent in Germany, but just 1% 
per cent in our country. 
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The result was that Canadian labour leaders were able to 
maintain their aggressiveness; unit labour costs kept rising 
and pressures on the overall price structure remained 
strong. In the latter part of 1975, the gross national expen- 
diture implicit price index was close to 10 per cent. Com- 
pared with a rise of 13.8 per cent in 1974, such a rise 
represented an improvement, but it was significantly 
higher than in some other industrialized countries. For 
instance, by the end of 1975, Germany, Japan and the 
United States were experiencing rates of price increase in 
the 5 to 7 per cent range. 


It is in this kind of domestic and international context 
that the government decided last October to introduce its 
anti-inflation program. Its initial objective, at least as I 
interpreted it, was not to stop inflation—this is impossible 
in today’s world—but to bring the rise of incomes and 
prices in Canada more in line with the pattern experienced 
in several other industrialized countries, particularly in 
the United States. As such, the goal appeared desirable and 
realistic; the program itself looked to be a manageable and 
fair short-term stopgap. 

Indeed, it seemed manageable without requiring a huge 
bureaucracy. It covered about 6,500 firms and their work- 
ers in the business sector. Compliance with the wage 
guidelines did not create particularly complicated monitor- 
ing problems. While the application of the rules concerning 
prices was more difficult to monitor, evasion could be 
easily detected and corrected by the provisions regarding 
excess profits. 

Moreover, it could be expected that the program, as it 
evolved, would be made still more simple than it originally 
was by removing features likely to cause unnecessary 


administrative complications or undesirable economic 
results. For instance, it was unnecessary and confusing to 
require businesses to operate under two different base 
periods for the purpose of measuring excess profits. It was 
clearly undesirable to attempt to limit industrial research 
and development expenditures when it was widely recog- 
nized that such expenditures were already much too low in 
Canada, and that this inadequate effort was a major factor 
accounting for the poor innovative performance of our 
manufacturing industries. The Anti-Inflation Board could 
also be expected to translate as many qualitative guide- 
lines as possible into quantitative rules so as to reduce toa 
minimum the number of subjective and tailor-made assess- 
ments, to facilitate compliance by business and to simplify 
the board’s role. 


Unfortunately, the program did not evolve in that direc- 
tion. On the contrary, it has become more universal in 
coverage, more arbitrary in its application and, therefore, 
less manageable. 


First, the number of firms and workers covered by the 
guidelines has been considerably increased. While it is true 
that export industries have been exempted from the guide- 
lines, the board is still expected to monitor their behaviour. 
Moreover, the Minister of Finance announced on March 8 
the extension of the program to all suppliers in the con- 
struction, trucking, grain handling and longshoring indus- 
tries and most of the shipping industry. It is estimated 
that, in addition to the public and professional sectors, the 
guidelines now apply to more than 51,000 companies and 
their employees in the private sector. Thus, the program, 
which could be described at the beginning as a selective 
system, now tends to become a scheme of general controls. 


Secondly, the Anti-Inflation Board has not made the 
system more simple and the guidelines less qualitative. On 
the contrary, it is following a case-by-case approach, and it 
is involved more and more in tailor-made assessments and 
in individual deals. This approach and this involvement 
mean, as the scope of the program is extended, that the 
board will be swamped by individual requests requiring a 
rapidly growing bureaucracy, and producing more and 
more delays, uncertainty and confusion. 


Thus, as the anti-inflation program evolved, it became 
less and less manageable. It was reported in the middle of 
March that there was a backlog of about 1,000 requests for 
rulings by the board on proposed pay awards alone. As this 
accumulation grows the program itself may well get out of 
hand. In my view, those who are responsible for its design 
and its administration have lost sight of its initial limited 
objective, and they have come to expect from it more than 
it can deliver. In the process, if they do not change the 
present direction they will make it unworkable. 


At the beginning, the anti-inflation program appeared to 
be fair. At least, it corresponded to what was called rough 
justice. Some of the criticisms made by the labour move- 
ment were justified. For instance, firms were entitled to 
increase their prices every three months to compensate for 
rising costs but workers had to wait for a year to receive 
cost-of-living adjustments. Moreover, the role of the board 
with respect to prices and profits was much less visible 
than it was with regard to wages. 


In my view, the rule of confidentiality followed by the 
board has been much too strict. While in certain cases it 
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might have been undesirable to identify the companies 
which had been subjected to the board’s rulings, it would 
certainly have been possible to make public, let us sayona 
monthly or quarterly basis, the number of requests 
reviewed and the decisions made, without necessarily 
referring to individual businesses. I believe that it would 
still be quite possible to improve the system so as to meet 
some of the justified criticisms presented by labour 
leaders. 


However, the overall attitude taken by most of these 
leaders at the outset and since the implementation of the 
program has been most irresponsible, especially if it is 
compared with the recent decision of British unions to 
limit their wage demands to an annual maximum of 4% 
per cent. Indeed, it must be recognized that, on the whole, 
the guidelines as they were originally conceived were 
harder on stockholders and businesses than on employees. 
The program froze dividends and_ profit margins but 
allowed wage rates to rise by as much as 12 per cent. 
However, the rough justice provided at first by the guide- 
lines has been seriously eroded since. 
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The case-by-case approach followed by the board, involv- 
ing qualitative assessments as it does, is producing or at 
least appears to result in unfair discrimination. Moreover, 
the fact that export industries were exempted from the 
guidelines on February 26 has created, in my view, major 
sources of unfairness. This exemption deserves further 
comments and must be viewed in its proper background. 


When the anti-inflation program was announced, a dis- 
tinction was made between domestic and export industries. 
Domestic industries were submitted to two sets of rules 
regarding prices and profit margins. If they showed excess 
profits during any compliance period, they were and they 
are still required to dispose of them either by reimbursing 
their customers or by reducing prices or by giving them to 
the government as a surtax. 


Export industries were exempted from the price rules 
but subjected to the profit margin guidelines. If their rate 
of profit in any compliance year exceeded 95 per cent of 
the average rate during the five years from 1970 to 1975, 
the excess profits thus generated had to be paid to the 
government in the form of a special levy. However, up to 90 
per cent of the levy could be refunded to companies to help 
finance new capital investment in productive facilities and 
other specified projects. 

Thus, the refund provision applying to export industries 
already represented a discrimination in favour of this 
sector of our economy. But it could be defended on the 
ground that it was to Canada’s advantage to favour a 
greater national export capacity, although the basic pro- 
gram already offered such an incentive since higher reve- 
nues generated by an increased volume of sales were not 
considered as excess profits. 


The government’s decision not to proceed with the 
export levy measure was taken at the insistence of the 
provinces. In my view it does not make it more defensible. 
It cannot be justified on the ground that it will encourage 
the expansion of our export capacity because export indus- 
tries are now completely free to do whatever they want 
with their excess revenues; they can even invest them 
abroad, which they might well do. This decision cannot be 


defended on the ground that export industries need a 
special treatment because, on the whole, they constitute 
the most powerful and prosperous sector of our economy. 


On the other hand, the government’s decision creates 
two major sources of unfairness. First, export industries 
are now free to increase their profit margins as much as 
they can and to use their higher profits for their own 
purposes but domestic industries, which are on the whole 
relatively weak, will have to lower their prices or pay a 
surtax to the government in order to dispose of their excess 
revenues. This is not only unfair but also most likely to 
introduce further artificial and undesirable distortions in 
the structure of the Canadian economy. 


Secondly, while export industries are free to increase 
their revenues as much as they can, their employees are 
subjected to the wage guidelines. How can we expect that 
the labour unions concerned will tolerate such an unfair 
situation when they were strongly opposed to the original 
program which was much more equitable? I am surprised 
indeed that the total exemption from the guidelines grant- 
ed to export industries at the end of February has not 
already generated more criticism than it has. 


For the reasons I have given and others, the anti-infla- 
tion program is in great danger of becoming completely 
unmanageable mainly as a result of serious mistakes made 
in the course of its implementation. Some of those errors 
can still be corrected. For instance, the decision taken on 
March 8 to bring nearly 45,000 small firms under the 
program should be rescinded. Moreover, the Anti-Inflation 
Board should try to stick as much as possible to general 
quantitative rulings rather than get involved in individual 
qualitative assessments. 


However, imperfect as it is, the basic program should not 
be abandoned at least until the movement of prices in 
Canada follows more closely the American pattern. In the 
meantime we should all try to develop a better and more 
permanent approach to the problem of inflation. We should 
beware of those who tell us that the inflation psychology 
will soon go away. They are like the god in the Greek 
legend who said: 


I caused mortals to cease foreseeing doom... I placed 
in them blind hopes. 


Inflation has become a chronic disease of modern socie- 
ties. Rising expectations, rising monopolistic power, rising 
scarcities are the basic causes of the disease and they will 
not soon disappear. Unless we learn to restrain ourselves 
individually and collectively, we will have to accept con- 
trols or to suffer from chronic inflation. 


Hon. George C. van Roggen: Honourable senators, I 
have not come today prepared to speak to this matter, and 
I do not intend to take up your time with an extended 
speech on the subject. However, as a British Columbian 
and a person from a resource province I could not let some 
of Senator Lamontagne’s remarks relating to the export 
levy go by without making one or two comments. 


The intial concept of the export levy was undoubtedly 
based on the American experience, when they had their 
introduction to price and wage controls. It was found that 
companies in the United States would seek the more lucra- 
tive foreign markets for their products, thus creating 
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shortages and placing a further upward pressure on the 
cost of commodities in the United States. 


There is a fundamental difference between the American 
experience and the Canadian experience relative to the 
export levy. The American economy was being affected 
adversely by exports of general products, including manu- 
factured products, approximately 80 per cent of which 
were consumed domestically and a small percentage con- 
sumed in the export market. That higher price obtained in 
the export market was just sufficient to put an upward 
pressure on prices at home. Our export industries are 
entirely different from the manufacturing industries in the 
United States. In many cases, almost 100 per cent of the 
production of our industries is sold abroad and not at 
home. It is the foreign price which our industries must get 
if Canada is to prosper. 


I know Senator Lamontagne will not suggest for a 
minute that we should not get the maximum possible 
foreign price, but the mechanism was to be that much of 
this would find its way to the government. 


The fluctuation in the price of commodities in the world 
produces peculiarities in price structure which are simply 
unknown to manufacturing industries. If it costs $20 to 
manufacture a toaster and you sell it for $25, you cannot all 
of a sudden sell the thing for $10. You can sell it for $23, 
possibly, if the market is poor, or $22 or $27, but the price is 
not going to fluctuate between $8 and $40. However, the 
resource industries have to cope with such fluctuations. 
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At the time the export levy was imposed, the majority of 
the resource industries of Canada were operating in a 
depressed world commodity market, where they were get- 
ting one-third or one-quarter of the prices they were get- 
ting three or four years earlier. To then provide, as the 
economy of the world improves and the prices of those 
products come back to a level which would see the compa- 
nies again breaking even, that that extra income should be 
peeled off by the government would bankrupt many indus- 
tries in the resource area. 


In addition, the impositions on the resource industries in 
my provinces—such as higher corporate taxes and other 
imposts by governments, both provincial and federal— 
have reduced their liquidity to such an extent as to cause 
real concern as to whether many of them will be able to 
withstand the next downturn in the commodity markets of 
the world. These downturns occur regularly, so when you 
come to the resource industries you have to apply rules 
which are entirely different from those you apply to manu- 
facturing industries. It seems to be very difficult to get 
this point across to central Canada, and to the public 
servants in Ottawa. 


Honourable senators, the point I should like to make is 
that the export levy should not have been suggested in the 
first place, because it is unnecessary in our context. The 
comparison was not legitimate insofar as it related to the 
United States experience. The monitoring that should be 
done by the government relative to the resource industries 
is to make sure that that small percentage of their produc- 
tion which is sold in Canada is kept at as reasonably low a 
price as is commensurate with the health of the industries. 
But their export prices and the increases that they will 
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receive from an increasing export market, in many cases, 
will only bring them back to the break-even point. 


I apologize to honourable senators for speaking without 
prepared notes, and for not having my remarks better 
marshalled, but I did not want this particular point raised 
by Senator Lamontagne in his excellent address to go 
unchallenged by somebody who has a concern for the 
resource industries. 


Hon. A. E. Haddon Bell: Honourable senators, I concur 
in the remarks Senator van Roggen has just made. I found 
Senator Lamontagne’s explanation extremely interesting, 
but as it related to the resource industries of Canada, the 
export levy, as Senator van Roggen explained so clearly, 
would simply not have worked. 


I should like to add just two small points. One is that we 
have a desperate need for foreign exchange in our balance 
of payments. One company in British Columbia, a forest 
products company, earns $1 million a day in foreign 
exchange just from the American market. That company 
also exports to Australia and other countries in Southeast 
Asia. This is very important to us right now. And yet that 
company, according to its last annual report, was in a loss 
position for the first time in its corporate history. It was in 
serious condition, and the export levy would have made 
life very difficult for it. 


Just by the way, it is of interest to note with respect to 
our mining industry that there is only one so-called miner- 
al which is not mainly exported, and that is gravel. Mining 
is a very important money earner for Canada. 


The other point I should like to add is with respect to our 
employment situation. The president of the western seg- 
ment of the International Woodworkers of America—who 
is, I suppose, one of the most powerful of our labour 
leaders—came out immediately and complimented the gov- 
ernment for withdrawing the export levy because it meant 
so much to the employment of people in the forest 
industries. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I have quite 
a number of questions to put to Senator van Roggen, but I 
will restrict myself to one, having disrupted the agenda for 
this afternoon too much already. I should like to ask 
Senator van Roggen to what extent the export levy would 
have affected the liquidity of the export industries. 


Senator van Roggen: Senator Lamontagne, like you, I do 
not wish to take up an undue amount of the time of 
honourable senators this afternoon by dealing with such 
matters when I am not adequately prepared. I can give you 
one example, and that is, the provision in the export 
proposal that 90 per cent could be drawn back if put into 
new plant. Why the 10 per cent should be stolen on the way 
is a question we have never had answered. One hundred 
per cent could have been taken back, and I am sure we 
would all agree with that. The problem was that that could 
only come back if and when it went into new plant. There 
are many other examples I could give you, having regard 
for the state of the industry in British Columbia today. 


Senator Lamontagne: Excuse me for interjecting, but it 
was not restricted to new plants. 


Senator van Roggen: New plants and equipment. If I am 
wrong in that, you can correct me. There are many 
instances of companies, particularly in the forest industry, 
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which need that money for liquidity purposes; not for new 
plants. 

On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Asselin, 
debate adjourned. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the attention of the 
Senate to the British North America Act as it pertains to 
transportation. 


Hon. James Duggan: Honourable senators, I am pleased 
and happy to have the opportunity to take part in this 
debate dealing with transportation as set out in the British 
North America Act, and as it pertains to the province of 
Newfoundland. Transportation is essential to the existence 
and well-being of the limited economy of Newfoundland 
and its people. The position of Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland is comparable in many, if not all, 
viewpoints. 

Honourable senators, I sincerely trust you would not 
label me as vain if I were to think out loud that the 
question I asked on March 10, and the answer I received, 
prompted Senator Bonnell to ask a supplementary ques- 
tion. The answers to both questions glittered with exuber- 
ance of evasion, dealing not with the questions and making 
it apparent that the shadow was dealt with instead of the 
substance. The apparent evasion aroused and inspired my 
friend and colleague Senator Bonnell to take the action he 
took to get this important subject on the Senate Order 
Paper in the form of an inquiry, and he accomplished this 
in a forceful and convincing manner. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Bonnell said: 


It is my hope to bring to the attention of the Senate 
the terms of the British North America Act as they 
affect transportation in Canada with special emphasis 
on the province of Prince Edward Island. 


It is also my sincere hope to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the Terms of Union between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Dominion of Newfoundland which became 
effective on April 1, 1949. As in the case of Prince Edward 
Island’s entry into union, with a number of other prov- 
inces, the British North America Act was the basis of the 
terms which were negotiated between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Dominion of Newfoundland for union of 
the two dominions. Needless to say, the aforementioned 
terms of union became an amendment to, and they form 
part of, the British North America Act and are, therefore, 
embraced within the orbit of this debate on transportation 
in Canada. 

Term 31 spells out what the Government of Canada was 
prepared to do, and it commences as follows: 


At the date of Union, or as soon thereafter as practi- 
cable, Canada will take over the following services and 
will as from the date of Union relieve the Province of 
Newfoundland of the public costs incurred in respect 
of each service taken over, namely, 


(a) The Newfoundland Railway, including steam- 
ship and other marine services— 


And it goes on to specify the services to be taken over. 


I submit, honourable senators, that it was the unvar- 
nished belief, not only of the members of the Newfound- 
land delegation who negotiated and signed the document, 
but also of every Newfoundlander who supported it, that 
the phraseology of that document meant what it said, and 
was above reproach. 


The former Minister of Transport, the Honourable Jean 
Marchand, in announcing a new national transportation 
policy on June 16, 1975, stated that the Department of 
Transport was in a mess. It is my opinion that any knowl- 
edgeable person would be on safe ground in saying that 
transportation in the province of Newfoundland defies 
description at this time. 


Just what has caused such a state of affairs? It would 
appear that the Government of Canada, following the date 
of union, entrusted to Canadian National Railways the 
Operation, maintenance et cetera, of what was formerly 
known as the Newfoundland Railway and Steamship Ser- 
vices. I have to say here that I would feel ungrateful if I 
did not harbour some semblance of sympathy and under- 
standing for Canadian National. It was obliged to take 
over a batch of worn-out passenger and freight equipment, 
and a railroad bed in a sick and dilapidated condition, 
brought on by overload handling of war equipment, armed 
forces personnel, and lack of maintenance. It must, there- 
fore, be written off as just another of Newfoundland’s 
contributions to the battle of the Atlantic and the allied 
war effort. 


I submit, honourable senators, that the management of 
Canadian National reluctantly—very reluctantly— adopt- 
ed this strange and complicated relative, and never did 
endeavour to establish a proper relationship. Not too many 
years elapsed before it became evident to Newfoundland- 
ers in general, and to railwaymen in particular, that the 
seeds of phase-out were being planted, and would be care- 
fully cultivated and grown in time. It would seem to 
suggest that while roadbed improvements consistent with 
safety were being executed, little, if any, new passenger 
train equipment was to be placed in service, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a booming rail passenger business was in 
evidence on a daily basis but with a limited “train consist”, 
with apparent administration by remote control from 
across the continent—Moncton and/or Montreal. 


The limited “train consist” is the make-up of the train 
and, on a daily basis, was generally as follows: three 
sleeping cars; three day coaches; one dining car; one bag- 
gage car; one express car; and one mail car—a 10-car train 
in total. Little, if any, consideration for change in this 
“train consist” was to be entertained without consultation, 
even when a backlog of passengers was becoming evident. 
If additional cars were to be added, this move, if executed, 
in some instances was not begun until within minutes of 
the departure time of the train. 


It would appear that the yardstick by which the regular 
“train consist” was measured was the number of passen- 
gers standing in the aisles of the three regular day coaches, 
and the number of applicants on the waiting list for sleep- 
ing-car accommodation, over and above the regular quota 
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for the three regular sleeping cars. When the regular aisles 
began to show signs of clearing of standees and the waiting 
list began to decline, to give any indication that every 
passenger may get a seat, the third day coach and the third 
sleeping car were removed from the “train consist”, and 
this game was skilfully played until the needed evidence to 
show a falling-off in passenger traffic came forth—the 
patrons actually being driven away through apparent 
neglect and poor service—and then a reduction in the 
number of trains per week immediately followed. 


Having served on a joint union committee—and, by the 
way, that word “joint” is spelled j-o-i-n-t, not g-i-a-n-t— 
which was made up of representatives of the nine or ten 
standard railroad labour unions in Newfoundland to 
oppose the reduction in the number of daily passenger 
trains across the province and making mainland connec- 
tions, I shared the distinction with the others of being 
sarcastically referred to as “protectors of jobs” for our 
memberships and creating additional expense. “Job protec- 
tors” was a dirty title in those days, but in today’s world a 
more deserving appellation would be “heroes.” 


I regret to say we received very little outside support for 
our endeavours to preserve the continuation of a daily 
passenger train service across the province of Newfound- 
land. Those Newfoundlanders who could render some 
worthwhile assistance were flying high by air at the time 
and did not have any spare time, preferring to utilize the 
time they had on producing their adverse writings and 
local ridicule. 


Those whose assignment it was to execute what we may 
call Phase One—abandonment of Newfoundland’s passen- 
ger train service—must be feeling exceedingly happy with 
the introduction of the fashionable and attractive name 
“road cruiser service,” commonly referred to as a “bus 
service.” 


One may almost be prompted at this juncture to wonder 
how the purchase of the buses and the disposal of New- 
foundland’s rail passenger car equipment were transacted. 
Were the buses purchased through tender? Was the passen- 
ger car equipment advertised and disposed of to the high- 
est bidder? Now this question raises its ugly head: From 
where, or from whom, did the proposal to abandon the rail 
passenger system and substitute a bus system in the prov- 
ince of Newfoundland originate? It was common knowl- 
edge that a deficit had been accumulating over the years 
under Newfoundland Railway administration, and was 
thus far continuing. It may be safe to suggest that this 
continuing deficit was a strong reason for consideration of 
abandonment of the rail passenger service, but who was to 
take care of the deficit which may follow a bus service 
operation? Surely it was not someone’s absurd idea, in 
order to absolve the Canadian National Railways and/or 
the Government of Canada, that the puzzle be juggled in 
such a manner as to allow one or the other to place the 
taxpayers of the province of Newfoundland in the ridicu- 
lous, despicable, unacceptable and discriminatory position 
of having to pick up the tab. 


I wish at this juncture to refer to the struggle which was 
experienced during preparation of the contents of the 
ballot to be used in the 1949 referendum—responsible gov- 
ernment, commission government. The long and bitter 
struggle as to whether or not union with Canada should be 


{Senator Duggan.] 


given a ringside seat created some warm exchanges. Then 
too, economic union with the United States was also 
receiving no mean attention for a place on the ballot, and 
the United States’ evaluation of Newfoundland’s geograph- 
ical position, guarding the gateway to the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes as it does, was not going 
unnoticed. At one point in the conflict it was found neces- 
sary for the advocates of confederation to term economic 
union with the United States as “comic union,” Some 
Newfoundlanders now are beginning to wonder if New- 
foundland did not end up with “comic union” after all. 


@ (1500) 


Subsequent to the abandonment of Newfoundland’s rail 
passenger service, Phase Two, the elimination of rail 
freight services in the province of Newfoundland, began to 
work off its growing pains and swing into second gear. The 
situation appears to be that no one knows exactly what is 
transpiring, notwithstanding the efforts of union officials 
to pry information from railway management pertaining to 
the jobs of the men they represent and the service the 
people are to receive. Only quite recently one railway 
union officer, General Chairman Butt of the Transpora- 
tion-Communications Employees Union, formerly the 
Order of Railroad Telgraphers, gave some vent to the 
frustration he is experiencing, but at the same time stated 
he could not lay any blame with local railway officials for 
the lack of information because they were unable to secure 
it for themselves. No doubt the push-button experts only 
release sufficient information to keep the multitude relax- 
ed. While it seems there never has been much open con- 
flict, neither has there been an honest release of informa- 
tion and cooperation between management and unions. 


In General Chairman Butt’s comment recently in the 
Evening Telegram, he makes mention, among other things, 
of a reduction in, and/or elimination of, 21 freight train 
runs over a given period. This information indicates to me, 
at least, that the so-called Phase Two delaying service 
tactics are slowly but surely bearing fruit, but CN’s public 
relations officer counters by saying there is a reduction in 
traffic movement but the lay-offs are just temporary. 


Here is an example of what I am endeavouring to get 
across to you, honourable senators, in respect of Phase 
Two. Beginning some two years ago, on July 8, 1974, a 
shipment consisting of 14 cartons of merchandise was 
accepted at Toronto, Ontario, destined for an eastern New- 
foundland railroad point. It arrived on August 26, or 49 
days later. A second shipment from Toronto on July 17, 
1974, arrived at an eastern Newfoundland railroad point on 
August 28, or 42 days later. Of a third shipment from 
Toronto on September 4, 35 cartons of merchandise, 
approximately half or 18 cartons, arrived at its eastern 
Newfoundland railroad point on October 2, and the bal- 
ance, 17 cartons, arrived at its destination on October 19. 


Now for a brief run-down of west-moving traffic—that is 
to say, from St. John’s to and between Port aux Basques. 
L.C.L. (less than carload) and express shipments from St. 
John’s to, say, points such as Port Blandford, Alexander 
Bay, Gambo and Glenwood are moved from St. John’s to 
Grand Falls, 275 miles, unloaded from railroad cars at 
Grand Falls and loaded on CNR trucks for distribution 
over the trans-Canada highway, in a reverse movement of 
approximately 120 miles. It takes a period of approximately 
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one week to dispatch goods a couple of hundred miles. 
With this kind of service, how does Canadian National 
Railways expect to keep the old, and solicit new, business? 
There is another situation that causes frustration between 
railway patrons and station employees, and that is the 
arrival of goods without bills of lading and/or the arrival 
of bills of lading without the goods. 


In addition to the aforementioned trivial matters, 
patrons of Canadian National Railways, Newfoundland 
Services, were subjected to an overcharge, to the tune of 
millions of dollars, for three to five years, due to increased 
freight charges, through a so-called oversight of not receiv- 
ing the benefit of the Maritime Freight Rates Act. I wonder 
if there were ever any refunds, and who received them. 

Not only are the shortcomings of the Newfoundland 
Road Cruiser Service now beginning to emerge, but the 
revenue needed to satisfy the creditors is failing to come 
forth. Canadian National Railways has, I presume, turned 
to the government for financing of the deficit in its passen- 
ger service in accordance with the Railway Act, just as it 
would with respect to its rail passenger service operations 
on the remainder of the system. That remainder embraces 
all other Canadian provinces, with the exception now, I 
presume, of Prince Edward Island. The government has 
declined to grant financial assistance, as this assistance 
only applies to rail passenger equipment, and the Supreme 
Court of Canada has so ruled. 

Newfoundland’s passenger train equipment has been 
confiscated. Road cruiser or bus service equipment has 
been forced upon Newfoundland. Canadian National Rail- 
ways or the Canadian Government anticipates passing the 
buck in such a way that the bus passengers will in time 
absorb the deficit, notwithstanding the fact that the people 
of Newfoundland are the highest taxed people in all of 
Canada, and, in addition, pay the highest bus fares. This 
apparent lack of concern for the needs of the people of the 
province is beginning to foster contempt, not only for 
Canadian National Railways but also for government as 
well. Such lack of concern is the primary reason for the 
abandonment of our rail passenger train service. New- 
foundland is now left without any rail passenger equip- 
ment, a depreciating road cruiser supply, an apparent lack 
of desire to handle less than carload freight shipments, and 
one great big need to increase passenger rates to save 
Canadian National Railways from a dilemma conceived by 
its own lack of interest and knowledge of railroad and 
steamship operations in Newfoundland. 


Honourable senators, I wish to call your attention to that 
part of the Terms of Union which, in my humble opinion, 
reinforces the belief instilled in us by Term 31. I refer to 
paragraph (2) of Term 32, which reads as follows: 

For the purpose of railway rate regulation the Island 
of Newfoundland will be included in the Maritime 
region of Canada, and through-traffic moving between 
North Sydney and Port aux Basques will be treated as 
all-rail traffic. 

Paragraph (3) of Term 32 is sufficient in itself to bring 
moral pressure, if not legal pressure, on the government to 
. Testore passenger rail service. The contention is that 
Canada still generally provides a rail passenger service in 
all other provinces with the exception of the other island 
province, Prince Edward Island. 


Another of the Terms of Union which reinforces the 
belief instilled in us by Term 31 is Term 36, which reads: 

Without prejudice to the legislative authority of the 

Parliament of Canada under the British North Ameri- 

ca Acts 1867 to 1946, any works, property or services 

taken over by Canada pursuant to these Terms shall 

thereupon be subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. 


It is common knowledge now that Canadian National Rail- 
ways has sought and received permission to increase bus 
fares in Newfoundland to the tune of 30 per cent. In view 
of Term 36, part of which reads, “any works, property or 
services taken over by Canada pursuant to these Terms 
shall thereupon be subject to the legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada,” I am of the opinion, together 
with many other Newfoundlanders, that at this time the 
people of Newfoundland should be enjoying a reasonably 
up-to-date passenger rail service, with feeder line bus ser- 
vices in operation from off-line points operated by private 
carriers giving service to the people. 


@ (1510) 


In an earlier speech in this chamber, I proposed that the 
stretch of water extending from Port aux Basques, New- 
foundland, to North Sydney, Nova Scotia, be considered, 
for more reasons than one, an extension of Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the trans-Canada highway. It would 
provide free movement among and between all provinces, 
and wipe out the deterrent that now applies to Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland—pay your way or stay 
at home. It may not be too late, even at this late date, to 
work out a plan suitable to all interested parties, and to the 
people who are expecting some recognition in their trans- 
portation needs, which will keep Canadian National Rail- 
ways off the highway and out of competition with private 
operators. 

With a plan of this kind, at this stage, practically out of 
the picture, the only thing now which may help to heal the 
chasm which has been allowed to open would be the 
construction of a four-lane highway extending (a) from 
Port aux Basques to Deer Lake, (b) from Grand Falls to 
Gander, and (c) from Clarenville to St. John’s, and a well 
maintained two-lane highway where the four-lane service 
is not immediately available. This may sound like a large 
order entailing, as it no doubt will, a large layout of money, 
but indifference, neglect and lack of knowledge of New- 
foundland’s actual requirements commands a price, and 
that price could very well mean the restoration of confi- 
dence and goodwill which seem to be going by the wayside. 

I wish to reiterate, in no unmistakable terms, that the 
greater number of people in the province of Newfoundland 
are diametrically opposed to any increase in bus fares and 
ferry rates on the following grounds: 

(a) Cabot Strait should be designated a continuation 
of Canadian National Railways and the trans-Canada 
highway; 

(b) They are now paying the highest bus fares in 
Canada; and 

(c) They are already the highest taxed people in 
Canada. 

The application for bus fare increases has been made by 
Canadian National Railways to the Newfoundland Public 
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Utilities Commission. I submit with respect, honourable 
senators, that the provincial utilities commission has no 
jurisdiction in this matter in view of Term 36, which reads: 
Without prejudice to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada under the British North Ameri- 
ca Acts 1867 to 1946, any works, property or services 
taken over by Canada pursuant to these Terms shall 
thereupon be subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada. 


My contention in this respect is further supported by 
Paragraph (2) of Term 32, which reads: 

For the purpose of railway rate regulation the Island 
of Newfoundland will be included in the Maritime 
region of Canada, and through-traffic moving between 
North Sydney and Port aux Basques will be treated as 
all-rail traffic. 


It has always been my belief and understanding that one 
of the many roles of the Senate is to protect and defend the 
rights of the minorities, whether they be people or prov- 
inces. Here we have the two smaller provinces of Canada, 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, crying out for 
that protection and defence right now. Therefore, I join 
with and support Senator Bonnell and other senators in 
their suggestion that this inquiry should be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transportation and Com- 
munications for further study and exploration. 


In conclusion, I have one suggestion for the Transporta- 
tion and Communications Committee, and it is that, among 
other matters, they give some thought to submitting a 
recommendation to the government that early steps be 
taken to give back the operation of railways in Canada, 
and in Newfoundland in particular, to railwaymen, there- 
by taking it out of the control of the campus push-button 
experts. 


I thank you, honourable senators, for bearing with me 
for the past 20 minutes. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE—MOTION 
IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED AND REPORT ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Laird, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Petten, for the adoption of the Report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration to which was referred the subject- 
matter of a motion containing proposed regulations 
entitled: “Regulations of the Senate respecting attend- 
ance of Senators at sittings of the Senate and deduc- 
tions to be made from the sessional allowance”, and 


On the motion in amendment thereto of the Honour- 
able Senator Cété, P.C., seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Robichaud, P.C., that the Report be not now 
adopted, but that it be referred back to the Committee 
with instructions to study the possibility of modifying 
the formula proposed in the Report to record and 
control the absences of Senators and of adopting a 
procedure similar to that of the other House in this 
regard.—(Honourable Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I defer to Senator 
Laird. 


The Hon. the 


senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Keith Laird: Honourable senators, we have now 
had ample opportunity to think about this Order. There- 
fore, I respectfully suggest that we reject the amendment, 
and then adopt the report. 


We do not need the amendment, for the simple reason 
that the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration is willing to consider any sugges- 
tion regarding this problem from any member of this house 
at any time. Therefore, there is no object in referring the 
report back to the committee. 


Secondly, it should not be forgotten that this report 
results from a motion made by Senator Godfrey, which 
suggested an increase in the monetary penalty for absence. 
After full consideration the committee, I remind you, 
decided that was not the solution to the problem; that the 
correct solution is what is contained in the report, namely, 
when a senator writes an excuse for absence on public 
business, he or she should state what the public business 
is. It is as simple as that, and no problem should arise. 


Finally, the report also takes the matter out of the hands 
of any members of the staff, who really should not have to 
shoulder that responsibility. It puts the final responsibility 
on the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration, which means that every one of you, 
my colleagues, is put on an equal basis. Everyone is treated 
equally, and is judged by his or her peers. 

Therefore, it is my respectful suggestion that we reject 
the amendment, and adopt the report. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Laird, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Petten, that the report of the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration be now 
adopted. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Coté, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Robi- 
chaud, P.C., that the report be not now adopted, but that it 
be referred back to the committee with instructions to 
study the possibility of modifying the formula proposed in 
the report to record and control the absences of senators 
and of adopting a procedure similar to that of the other 
house in this regard. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


An Hon. Senator: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those in favour of the motion in 
amendment will please say “yea”. 


An Hon. Senator: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are against the 
motion in amendment will please say “nay”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “nays” have 
it, and I declare the amendment lost. Shall the main 
motion carry? 

Senator Greene: On division. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Copies of Ordinances, Chapters 1 to 14 inclusive, 
passed by the Council of the Northwest Territories 
during its 1974 First (51 consecutive) Session and 
assented to February 8, 1974, pursuant to section 16(1) 
of the Northwest Territories Act, Chapter N-22, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1976-906, dated April 13, 1976. 

Copy of Ordinance passed by the Council of the 
Yukon Territory at its 1976 First Session and assented 
to March 1, 1976, pursuant to section 20(1) of the 
Yukon Act, Chapter Y-2, R.S.C., 1970, together with 
copy of Order in Council P.C. 1976-847, dated April 6, 
1976. 


National Capital Fund Budget of the National Capi- 
tal Commission for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1976, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, as 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 1976-996, dated 
April 27, 1976. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE—SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on National Finance for the proposed ex- 
penditures of the said committee with regard to its 
examination and consideration of such legislation and 
other matters as may be referred to it, authorized by the 
Senate on December 5, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE— 
SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
for the proposed expenditures of the said committee for the 
purposes of its examination and consideration of such 
legislation and other matters as may be referred to it, 
authorized by the Senate on November 19, 1975. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE POLICY—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET 
TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy with respect to its 
consideration of Canadian Government and other expendi- 
tures on scientific activities and matters related thereto, as 
authorized by the Senate on July 24, 1975. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


INTERIM REPORT OF LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE TABLED AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table an interim report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs on the 
subject matter of Bill C-83, for the better protection of 
Canadian society against perpetrators of violent and other 
crimes. 

I would ask that this report be printed as an appendix to 
the Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Senate of this day and form part of the 
permanent records of this house. 

The Hon. the 


senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report see appendix, pp. 2127-2128) 

Senator Goldenberg: With the permission of honourable 


senators, I should like to make a brief explanation of the 
report I have just tabled. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Goldenberg: This is an interim report. The com- 
mittee did not make a clause-by-clause study of the bill. 
We have deferred that until the bill comes before the 
committee after passing the other house, if it is passed in 
the other house. The report does not make specific recom- 
mendations. It deals with a number of principal points 
raised, and the committee recommends reconsideration of 
some of the clauses in the bill with suggested changes. 


The report, I believe, speaks for itself, and I will not take 
the time of the Senate to summarize the views of the 
committee on the particular points. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): May I ask if it is the 
intention of the chairman or of the committee to refer the 
report to a committee of the other place which might be 
studying the bill in detail? 
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Senator Goldenberg: In reply to that question, the Min- 
ister of Justice has asked me to make certain that he 
receives a copy of this report immediately for consider- 
ation by himself and the committee of the other place. That 
was one of the main reasons why the committee made an 
interim report. 


Senator Molson: Does the honourable senator propose to 
move that the report be taken into consideration here ata 
future date, or does he feel that tabling is sufficient? 


Senator Goldenberg: I feel that tabling is sufficient. As 
I said, it is an interim report. If honourable senators want 
it to be considered, it could be done. In my view it would 
be more appropriate to do that when and if we report on 
the bill as such, after a clause-by-clause study when it is 
before the Senate. 


Senator Molson: If I am not mistaken, there is nothing 
that precludes it from being taken into consideration. 


Senator Goldenberg: Not at all. 
@ (1410) 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, May 19, 1976, and 
that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 18, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


As honourable senators will recall, in moving the 
adjournment of the Senate on Thursday last, I indicated it 
would probably be necessary for the Senate to sit on 
Monday evening of next week. However, I have now been 
informed that no bills will likely reach the Senate from the 
other place either this week or early next week. That being 
so, I think it would be advisable for the Senate to adjourn 
until Tuesday evening. 


In giving my usual brief summary of the work for the 
coming week, I shall deal first with the committees. On 
Tuesday the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will meet at 9.30 a.m. to consider further Bill C-20, 
respecting citizenship. The National Finance Committee 
has scheduled a meeting for 2 p.m. to consider its report on 
manpower. The Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs will hold an in camera meeting at 2.30 p.m. on 
conflict of interest. The Special Joint Committee on the 
National Capital Region will meet at 3.30 p.m., and the 


[Senator Connolly (Ottawa West).] 


Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments will meet at 8.30 p.m. on the same day. 


On Wednesday the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 a.m. and again at 2.30 p.m. If Bill 
C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act, has by then been 
referred to that committee, it will deal first with it and 
then proceed to hear witnesses on Bill C-58. The Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet at 3.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday. 


On Thursday the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 a.m. to hear further witnesses on 
Bill C-58. The National Finance Committee will meet at 
the same time to consider the main estimates. The Stand- 
ing Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments has scheduled a meeting for 11 a.m., and the 
Special Joint Committee on the National Capital Region 
will meet at 3.30 p.m. on the same date. 


In the Senate we shall continue with second reading 


debate on Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act; Bill 


S-34, to amend the Aeronautics Act; Bill S-35, to amend an 
act to repeal the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act and to 
amend the Trade Marks Act, and other items on the Order 
Paper. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask the Deputy Leader of the Government a ques- 
tion. Did I understand him to say that a committee will sit 
at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments has sched- 
uled a meeting for 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday. 


Senator Grosart: Does that committee have permission 
to sit while the Senate is sitting? 


Senator Langlois: Since it is a joint committee, I do not 
think permission is required. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, if I may venture— 
I fear it is a transgression of the rules—if I may venture, I 
can assure the Honourable the Acting Leader of the Oppo- 
sition that in fact the committee has that power. It was 
settled a long time ago. There is no doubt about it at all. 


Senator Langlois: It is a joint committee. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps I can 
point out that we seem to be in a state of utter confusion 
once again about this so-called block system of committees. 
My understanding was that there was a general under- 
standing that we would sit on Monday nights. I am not 
necessarily saying that we on this side are in favour of 
that, but now we are in the position where certain commit- 
tees have elected to take Tuesday as their day of sitting. 
This would apply, of course, to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, which now meets at 9.30 on 
Tuesday morning, clearly on the understanding that the 
Senate would be sitting on Monday, which was part of the 
background of this new arrangement. It seems to me that 
we are now back to an utter ad hoc set of decisions as to — 
whether we will sit on Monday night or Tuesday night, 
thus apparently destroying the whole concept to which so 
much time was given by the committee chaired by Senator 
Bourget. 


I recall that the Leader of the Opposition made the 
suggestion that it would make more sense for us to have a 
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standard arrangement by which the Senate would meet on 
Tuesday morning. This would suit the convenience of 
many senators, and would get us over this impossible 
position where, as in this case, a committee has given up its 
right—if that is the proper word—to sit on Thursday or 
some other day and has decided to sit every Tuesday at 9.30 
on the understanding that senators would be here because 
they would have been called for a Senate sitting on 
Monday night. 


I would ask the Deputy Leader of the Government if 
there is some intention to standardize this. I quite appreci- 
ate that there are serious practical objections to the Senate 
always sitting on Monday night, and I would ask him if 
consideration will be given to the suggestion of the Leader 
of the Opposition that Tuesday morning would be a much 
more sensible time, and have the matter standardized so 
that committees would be able to make their arrangements 
on a much better basis than at present. I do not know how 
many senators will be here for the meeting of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or any other committee sitting early 
that day. 


I would also call attention to the fact that we are now 
back into the old bad habit of permitting committees to sit 
while the Senate is sitting. For the next two weeks the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce has requested, quite understandably, permission to 
sit on Wednesday while the Senate is sitting. We will also 
have a joint committee sitting on Tuesday night. This 
again raises the problem of whether senators will not be 
faced with the decision whether to attend a committee or 
be in their places in the Senate. I hope these new changes, 
which appear to have been made on a completely ad hoc 
basis, will not destroy the whole system that was set up 
after so much care and consideration by the special 
committee. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I do not necessari- 
ly object to the principle that Senator Grosart has enun- 
ciated, but I do think we can get ourselves into a strait- 
jacket. If this committee feels it needs to meet at 8.30 
o’clock next Tuesday night and the Senate feels it should 
meet at the same time, it seems to me that with our 
membership of that joint committee, I believe of some six 
senators, there is really no reason why we cannot man the 
Senate chamber and man that committee as well. I know it 
is fine to have a block system, and it is all right to get 
things as orderly as possible, but sometimes we have to do 
things that are practical, and if this is a practical thing I 
would think it should be done. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, perhaps I might 
be allowed to answer this question to the best of my 
ability. As the honourable Acting Leader of the Opposition 
knows, I have nothing to do with co-ordinating committee 
sittings. There is a subcommittee in charge of that, com- 
posed of Senators Bourget, Macdonald, Cook and Asselin. 

@ (1420) 


They have been doing a very good job, and I do not think 

I should interfere with what they have been doing. I wish 
to remark to my honourable friend that the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
~ments has the power to sit when the Senate is sitting. This 
committee does not come under the jurisdiction or compe- 
tence of our co-ordinating committee. Since the Committee 


on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments is a joint 
committee, there is very little to say about its sittings. I 
believe Senator Forsey will support me in this respect. 
Therefore, I do not think that I can add anything further 
with respect to the Monday night sittings. 


We had Monday night sittings on a trial basis for about a 
month and a half before the Easter recess. We have come to 
the conclusion that we should carry on now with Monday 
night sittings until the end of the session. There will be 
exceptions to that. We have no legislation coming from the 
other place for next Monday, and we have been able to 
arrange our committee sittings within the three days that 
the Senate will be sitting next week. I do not think we 
should come back Monday night when we have nothing 
new coming before the Senate. 


Such an exception will take place again the following 
week because Monday, the 24th of May, is the Queen’s 
birthday. The House of Commons and the Senate will not 
be sitting that day, and we will have to schedule our 
committee work for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of 
that week. From then on, as far as possible we will stick to 
the plan of sitting from Monday to Thursday each week if 
the work before the Senate so requires. 


If Senator Bourget, who is more knowledgeable than I 
about the workings of the so-called block system, would 
care to add a further explantion, he may do so and I would 
appreciate very much his doing so. 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, as Senator Gro- 
sart said, there is some confusion about the sittings of 
committees. I quite agree with him. This unfortunate sit- 
uation has arisen because many bills are coming to us at 
the same time. 


The day before yesterday the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee told me that he was being pressed to 
start the committee’s study on Bill C-20. I tried to arrange 
matters to accommodate him, and I told him he probably 
could sit on Tuesday next. I consulted the Acting Director 
of Committees and was informed that only one other 
committee was sitting on that day and there would be no 
conflict in membership. 


It should also be realized that when Senator Cook, Sena- 
tor Macdonald and Senator Asselin worked on the block 
system, it was with the understanding that we would be 
sitting Monday evenings. But next week our first sitting 
will be Tuesday evening. So what am I to do? There are 
only three sitting days, and I can’t accommodate all com- 
mittee chairmen. It just so happens, as I said, that some- 
times too many bills come to us at once. I am trying to do 
my best, but if someone else can do better, okay, I will give 
him the job. 


Senator Grosart was right in stating that there is some 
confusion, but I hope that with the cooperation of all 
committee chairmen we will be able to solve the problem. 
As far as the two joint committees are concerned—the 
Joint Committee on the National Capital Region and the 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments—we cannot do much because we have to work 
with the other place. 

Once again, I just ask for the cooperation of all commit- 


tee chairmen in trying to solve the problem of scheduling 
committee hearings. 
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Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, if I may just adda 
footnote to what the Deputy Leader of the Government 
and Senator Bourget have said: as far as the committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments is concerned, 
this is, as has been pointed out, a joint committee and we 
have to consider to some extent the arrangements in the 
other place, which also has a block system. 


It has been the practice now for some time for the 
Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments to meet regularly every Tuesday evening 
at 8.30. There is nothing novel about this. It has been quite 
standard and it has been provided for by a long-standing 
report adopted by the Senate that we have power to sit 
during the time when the Senate is sitting. 


Senator Beaubien: Honourable senators, I should just 
like to tell you what I told the Acting Leader of the 
Opposition a moment ago. It is all very well for senators 
who will be here Monday night in any event to suggest 
sitting Tuesday morning, but what of those senators who 
live far away? I am not complaining so much for myself, 
because after all I live in Montreal, which is not all that 
far, but there are many senators whose homes are a long 
distance from Ottawa. 


Of course, if a senator has reached the point where he 
does not do anything in his office any more anyway, and 
has then moved from some other place in Canada 3,000 
miles away and lives here because the tax advantages are 
better, and all that sort of thing, that is fine. To such 
people it does not matter. Senators who live in Ottawa can 
come in at any time. However, in my opinion, unless there 
is something to do here I see no sense in having a sitting 
every second Tuesday morning. 


As honourable senators are aware, we have had nothing 
special to do in the house in the last few weeks. There has 
been no heavy amount of work to handle, although we 
have had quite a bit of committee work. I think some 
thought should be given to the matter before a decision is 
made to change the practice of sitting Tuesday night and 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons. If it is necessary to 
come at other times, we will come. There is no question 
about that—unless we write in, of course, to say that we 
are away on public business! 


Senator Macdonald: I think it is time you took your 
place, Senator Beaubien. 


Senator Beaubien: No, I think I will just go. 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, if I may, I will 
just say that I merely asked if consideration had been 
given to the suggestion made by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


Senator Langlois: We always do. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I have just a few 
points to make relating to Senator Beaubien’s remarks. As 
Senator Beaubien intimated, there are two classes of sena- 
tors: those who live within reasonable travelling distance 
of this chamber and those who do not. The former would 
include Toronto, Montreal and Quebec as well as this 
general area, while the latter would include those of us 
who live at the periphery, or the extreme ends of the 
country. 


[Senator Bourget.] 


With summer and the tourist season coming on we will 
be faced with difficulties in making reservations. Indeed, I 
had a good example of that only today when making a 
reservation at the Chateau Laurier for next Tuesday. I was 
told that everything was booked up and that no room was 
available. When I said, “Are you telling me that, after 25 
years of staying here periodically and for the last four or 
five years living here off and on, there is no room available 
for me?” I was dealing with a new clerk and as it happened 
I was able to book my room. But that experience is indica- 
tive of the situation which will face us in respect of both 
reserving rooms in hotels and, more particularly, travelling 
by aircraft. It should be remembered that during the tour- 
ist season, accommodation and transportation are often 
booked up two to three weeks ahead. 


Another point I should like to make, and I hope I am not 
out of order in doing so, is that I agree entirely with what 
Senator Beaubien had to say about Monday night sittings. 
I do not see the necessity or the relevancy of them. I think 


_ the needs of committees can be met without Monday night 


sittings. For example, I am sure that if the Foreign Affairs 
Committee were to sit on a Tuesday afternoon it would 
have a quorum, even though the first sitting of the Senate 
chamber was not until Tuesday évening. Most senators on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee who would be coming in 
for the Tuesday night sitting could be here for a Tuesday 
afternoon meeting of this committee, of which I happen to 
be a member. I think the same could be said about the 
other committees. We should not have what is in my view a 
totally unnecessary Monday night sitting, to the great 
inconvenience of many senators, particularly those living 
in British Columbia or Newfoundland or Nova Scotia. 


@ (1430) 
Motion agreed to. 


[Translation | 


Senator Asselin: I would like to put a question to the 
Deputy Leader of the Government. Since the current ses- 
sion will possibly end in the near future, namely at the end 
of June, in order to help the opposition in its work, we 
would like to know the government’s priorities in terms to 
matters to be dealt with by Parliament before the end of 
the session. Could the Deputy Leader of the Government 
supply us next week with a list to help us in our work? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am grateful to 
Senator Asselin for leaving me at least until next week to 
answer the question. I certainly will try to get an answer 
at the beginning of next week. 


[English] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CANADIAN DEFENCE SPENDING—REMARKS BY UNITED 
STATES AMBASSADOR TO CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Acting Leader of the Government with reference to 
a report in today’s Globe and Mail of a speech by the 
American ambassador. 


It would appear that General Norstad, of happy memory, 
now has a successor. The report says—and this is leading 
up to the question I shall ask—that the ambassador said 
that a satisfactory level of Canadian military spending has 
become critical to the defence of North America, adding 
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that the United States is having difficulty footing the bills 
so that it can match aggressive Russian military spending 
in Europe and the North Atlantic. He also said that one of 
the major irritants in Canadian-U.S. relations has devel- 
oped because many Americans believe that Canada gives 
too low a priority to defence spending. Then comes a direct 
quotation from the ambassador: 


The United States is close to the margin point when 
it comes to mounting an effective defence over Europe 
and the North Atlantic... So Canadian contributions 
to this effort have now become critical. 


The report adds: 


Mr. Enders said he has been heartened by Canada’s 
decision to increase its defence spending by 12 per cent 
annually over the next 10 years. 


Then the direct quotation of the ambassador’s words 
resumes: 


Ottawa, by deciding to purchase long-range patrol 
planes, will improve our defence capability in the 
North Atlantic and I anticipate that the Canadian 
government will proceed soon to other re-equipment 
decisions. 


Honourable senators, I should like to ask the Acting 
Leader of the Government whether it is the intention of 
the government to make any comment on what seems to 
me to be a gross breach of international decorum by the 
United States ambassador in Canada in the expressions I 
have just quoted. I strongly suspect that if the Canadian 
ambassador in Washington undertook to make a speech 
down there, telling the Americans that they were spending 
too much on defence, the roof would blow off, and his 
recall would be asked for. 


I wonder if the Acting Leader of the Government can 
give us any indication of the government's position on this 
very dubious statement—to put it mildly—by the Ameri- 
can ambassador? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, as I am a very 
casual reader of the Globe and Mail, I have not read the 
article in question, and since the question is to some degree 
argumentative, I hope the honourable senator will give me 
the opportunity to read the article and to digest this 
lengthy question. I hope also that my honourable friend 
will give me the time to get the necessary reaction from 
governmental authorities before I answer his question. I 
am therefore taking the question as notice. 


Senator Forsey: Thank you very much. 


[Translation] 
INTERNAL ECONOMY 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
ADOPTION OF REPORT OF COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator Cété: Honourable senators, I have a question for 
the deputy government leader. Would it be possible to 
organize some procedure so that when a senator has a 
motion, or an amendment to a motion, standing in his 
name on the order of business, he be informed in advance 
when that motion is to be disposed of? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, it is very dif- 
ficult to answer that question categorically. If my honour- 
able friend is asking us, since we are responsible for 


preparing the order of business of the house, to ascertain in 
advance when a senator has an item standing in his name 
on the Order Paper if that senator will be present when his 
motion is called, then I think that the business of the 
Senate would be enormously perturbed, if not made dif- 
ficult to carry out, because I think it is up to the senator 
who has a motion on the Order Paper to make sure that he 
is here when his item may be discussed in this house. To 
ask the leader or deputy leader or any other person in 
charge of preparing the Orders of the Day of the Senate to 
ascertain in advance if such senator will be here, is nearly 
impossible, and would make the job excessively difficult. 


I will try to see if it would be possible to do something to 
accommodate my honourable friend but right now I think 
he has very little hope of it being possible. 


Senator Cété: The thing is that a motion standing in my 
name was voted on yesterday. I was present in this House 
for the greater part of the debates. However, I had to leave 
and almost immediately afterwards a vote was taken on a 
motion standing in my name. I feel I should have been told 
in advance. 


Senator Langlois: I regret what happened to my honour- 
able friend yesterday. However, I think it is rather dif- 
ficult to prevent such things. I do not know if the honour- 
able senator looked at the Orders of the Day, what we call 
the “scroll”, but had he done so he would have seen that 
that motion would be called that day. I do not think 
anyone else can be blamed for the fact that Senator Cété 
was not present when that motion was called. 


Senator Cété: When a motion is called some one always 
says “Stand, stand” when the honourable senator con- 
cerned is not present. 

[English } 

Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I might say with 
reference to the point which is being discussed that I had 
stated to the Whip that Senator Hays wished to have this 
motion adjourned in his name, because he wished to speak 
on it. Now, I cannot speak for Senator Hays; he has to 
speak for himself. But I was under the impression that this 
motion would not be dealt with until at least Senator Hays 
was apprised of its coming to a vote. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, to answer the 
question specifically, I had spoken to Senator Hays, not 
about this particular motion but he had seen me that day 
and the day before and he never mentioned it to me in any 
way. 


Senator Argue: I understood that that was his intention. 


Senator Petten: Well, he never indicated to me that he 
wished to speak. 


Senator Argue: I am sure he can speak for himself, but 
that was my understanding. 


ANTI-INFLATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Stanbury, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Greene, P.C., for the second reading of the Bill 
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C-89, intituled: “An Act to amend the Anti-Inflation 
Act”.—(Honourable Senator Asselin, P.C.). 


[Translation] 

Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I had intended to 
take part in today’s debate. I know that several speakers 
have already done so. Unfortunately, I was unable to pre- 
pare myself adequately for a very important reason, the 
fact that Senator Flynn and I accompanied the future 
Prime Minister of Canada on his visit to Quebec City. I 
was therefore unable to prepare my speech for the Senate 
today. With leave, I move that the debate— 


Senator Denis: Was it Mr. Trudeau? 


Senator Asselin: No, it was not Mr. Trudeau, but the 
future Prime Minister of Canada. You do not know him? 
You soon will. 


Senator Denis: Who was it? 


Senator Asselin: It was Joe Clark. 


With leave, I shall ask for the adjournment of this 
debate. Does Senator Cété wish to ask a question? 


Senator Cété: Why do you laugh when you say that it 
was Joe Clark? 


Senator Asselin: I say that Joe Clark is the future Prime 
Minister of Canada, and I was very happy to accompany 
him to Quebec City. 

Therefore, I ask that this order stand until next Tuesday 
night. 

@ (1440) 


Order stands. 


[English] 
AERONAUTICS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Andrew Thompson moved the second reading of 
Bill S-34, to amend the Aeronautics Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-34 proposes an 
amendment to Part V of the Aeronautics Act with respect 
to the provision of security measures for civil aircraft of 
foreign air carriers operating to and from airports in 
Canada. By way of background I would remind honourable 
senators that on July 27, 1973 the Aeronautics Act was 
amended by Bill C-128, to provide for security measures to 
be taken at airports, including the search of persons and 
property for the protection of passengers, crews and air- 
craft. Regulations were enacted on April 2, 1974 imposing 
the application of security measures on owners and opera- 
tors of aircraft registered in Canada. I would emphasize 
those words “the application of security measures on 
owners and operators of aircraft registered in Canada”. 


Allow me to point out that Canada has been among those 
countries taking a particular interest in national, bilateral 
and multilateral efforts to combat the serious dangers and 
inconveniences imposed by acts of unlawful interference 
with civil aviation. Canada’s contributions have been sig- 
nificant to the negotiation, under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, of three important 
international conventions, and to which Canada has 
become a party. These are the 1963 Tokyo Convention on 
Offences and Certain Other Acts Committed on Board 


Aircraft; the 1970 Hague Convention for the Suppression of 
Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft; and the 1971 Montreal Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts Against the 
Safety of Civil Aviation. The conventions have not, how- 
ever, been ratified by more than half of the member 
nations of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


In view of the world-wide criminal and terrorist activi- 
ties against international civil aviation, the International 
Civil Aviation Organization continues to direct its efforts 
toward the establishment of international standards and 
recommended practices. On March 22, 1974 the Council of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization adopted 
Annex 17 to the Chicago Convention on International Civil 
Aviation entitled: “Safeguarding International Civil Avia- 
tion against Acts of Unlawful Interference”. This sets out 
standards and recommended practices for the protection of 
civil aviation. Canada has implemented the requirements 
of Annex 17, but not all countries have done so. 


I return now to the principle of the Aeronautics Act, 
which incorporates Annex 17. It authorizes the Governor 
in Council to make regulations requiring the owners or 
operators of aircraft registered in Canada—I wish to 
emphasize that—the owners or operators of aircraft regis- 
tered in Canada to establish, maintain and carry out such 
security measures as may be prescribed by the regulations. 
Pursuant thereto regulations have been made imposing the 
obligation of security measures on the owners and opera- 
tors of aircraft registered in Canada. The act, however, 
does not authorize regulations which would impose the 
obligation of establishing and carrying out similar security 
measures on foreign air carriers operating into and out of 
airports in Canada. 


Under the present wording of the act, security measures 
in respect of flights by foreign air carriers from airports in 
Canada can only be established and carried out by the 
Ministry of Transport. The result is that Canadian air 
carriers are burdened with the expense of establishing and 
carrying out security measures, whereas the Ministry of 
Transport must bear the burden of establishing, and the 
expense of carrying out, security measures in respect of 
passengers departing from Canada with foreign air carri- 
ers. This is discriminatory. 


In addition, the absence of security measures by foreign 
air carriers transporting passengers into airports in 
Canada is of considerable importance, as many European 
countries which do not subscribe to Annex 17 do not screen 
passengers or goods leaving by aircraft. The coming Olym- 
pic Games and other international events, including Habi- 
tat, to be held in Canada point up the necessity of requir- 
ing foreign air carriers operating to airports in Canada to 
adopt a security program in respect of all passengers and 
goods intended to be carried into Canada. 


This brings me to the amendments to section 5(1). They 
clarify the authority to require all owners and operators of 
aircraft, whether registered in Canada or otherwise, to 
comply with security regulations in respect of flights into 
or out of Canadian airports. The foreign air carriers would 
be required to use security measures equivalent to those 
now followed by Canadian air carriers. The operators of 
Canadian registered aircraft are now required to comply 
with security regulations at their own expense, whereas 
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foreign air carriers are not so required. The amendments 
would correct that situation. 


The amendments also authorize the department to insti- 
tute on its own security measures at airports applicable to 
all carriers, both domestic and foreign. This would enable 
the department to impose charges for any such security 
services provided. If this service had to be provided with- 
out charge to the carriers the cost to the department is 
estimated at approximately $200,000 annually. This latter 
provision, however, would only be used on the failure, 
particularly of foreign air carriers, to adopt a security 
system equivalent to that used by Canadian air carriers. 


The amendments also make it an offence for foreign 
registered aircraft to land at an airport in Canada without 
being subject to security measures equivalent to those 
followed by Canadian operators. This provision will pro- 
vide a measure of enforcement. Perhaps I should also add 
that it is the intention and hope of the department that the 
responsible foreign air carriers will comply with this with- 
out need of any type of enforcement, and their approach 
will be that of consulting with the foreign air carriers. 


I should also add that approximately six months ago the 
United States introduced similar legislation. I notice that 
Senator Forsey is not here; he might feel, perhaps, that 
that is not an argument which should be used in suppori of 
a measure such as this. However, there is obviously need 
for this type of legislation in Canada, particularly in view 
of the anxiety there is in connection with international 
events in Canada, such as Habitat and the Olympic Games. 
@ (1450) 


Senator Buckwold: I wonder if I might ask the honour- 
able senator a question. Do other countries that prescribe 
to the arrangements, and where thorough security meas- 
ures are taken, have similar enactments for Canadian air- 
lines? When Air Canada leaves Paris or London, and secu- 
rity is carried out by officials there, is there a charge to Air 
Canada for that service, such as we would make for foreign 
airlines under this bill? 


Senator Thompson: In some countries they do not have 
this type of security which we are proposing, and in some 
they do. One of the problems which our air carriers will 
have to face is that this type of security will be applied 
more and more in Europe. The International Civil Aviation 
Organization has proposed that security measures be 
enacted by every country. Presumably, there will be a 
situation where Air Canada will have to pay the same 
charges as the foreign carriers. But at this point, a number 
of countries are not imposing the same restriction. 


Senator Buckwold: Apart from the United States, are 
there any countries that are charging Canadian airlines for 
that service? 


Senator Thompson: I understand that the only country 
which has this type of policy for security at this time is the 
United States. Other countries, however, would be recover- 
ing their security costs through other means, such as 
higher landing fees and terminal service charges. 


Senator McDonald: As I understand it, all security 
-checks on airlines are performed during the boarding pro- 
cess. They are not performed when people are departing 
from aircraft. Many nations have refused to recognize the 
conventions signed at Montreal and other cities. How will 


Canada be assured or guaranteed, in respect of a flight 
leaving a certain country and coming to Canada—I am not 
talking about Air Canada, but foreign airlines—that this 
check will be made, when that particular country has 
refused in the past to sign international agreements? Will 
we have our security check force at some foreign airport? 
How can we be assured that the security check will take 
place? 


Senator Thompson: With regard to signatories to con- 
ventions, the Tokyo convention was signed by 81 countries. 
I asked the experts at the department if that number 
included most of the major industrialized countries and 
the major airlines, and they told me that it did. There were 
72 signatories to the Hague convention, and 64 to the 
Montreal convention. So I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that there is not a trend by industrialized countries to 
become signatories. 


However, in reply to the honourable senator, the very 
basis of this amendment is in order that the department, 
through the minister, will have authority to request that 
the airlines which are coming from other countries should 
meet ICAO standards of inspection and security require- 
ments. If they do not, if they fall short of that, there are 
penalties which the department can impose. I should point 
out that in the United States they are even tougher in that 
they say to foreign airlines coming in, “If you do not meet 
these security requirements, and have not signed all the 
conventions, we may consider negating the air agreement 
we have with you.” 


Our people believe that they can work through consulta- 
tion and negotiation with the foreign airlines and coun- 
tries concerned. One of the reasons for the delay in the 
introduction of this bill is that feelers have been put out 
through the embassies to obtain the reaction of various 
countries, and I gather that there is now a fairly positive 
approach. It is felt that we will get cooperation. The 
responsible airlines, certainly, are deeply concerned about 
international incidents which cause havoc to the travelling 
public. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Grosart, 
debate adjourned. 


AN ACT TO REPEAL THE PROPRIETARY OR 
PATENT MEDICINE ACT AND TO AMEND THE 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau moved the second reading of 
Bill S-35, to amend an act to repeal the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, approximately a year and 
a half ago, Bill S-9 was introduced in this chamber. That 
legislation, which received royal assent on April 24, 1975, 
repealed the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act effective 
July 1 of this year. 

The legislation now before us seeks to change the date of 
repeal from July 1, 1976, to April 1, 1977. In addition, it 
extends the annual licence granted for proprietary medi- 
cines for 1976 to April 1, 1977. 

During the next few minutes I will outline the various 
reasons which made it necessary to introduce this bill. 
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Without going into the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act 
and the regulations replacing it under the Food and Drugs 
Act, permit me to explain the government’s policy on 
self-medication. 

As the Honourable Marc Lalonde, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, stated in consideration of Bill S-9 in 
Committee of the Whole in the other place, the govern- 
ment’s policy is to recognize the importance of self-medica- 
tion in the total health care system. Indeed, such a policy is 
intended to ease the pressure of services on health care 
professionals. 

This objective is currently achieved through the federal 
legislation in the form of the Proprietary or Patent Medi- 
cine Act and its eventual replacement by division 10, the 
Proprietary Medicine Division under the Food and Drugs 
Act. The legislation is intended to permit access to prod- 
ucts by the general public for the relief of symptoms of 
minor ailments such as headache or indigestion. 


Provincial governments also recognize that such prod- » 


ucts should be available to the general public. The federal 
government, based on assurances from deputy ministers’ 
conferences and meetings with provincial officials, has 
every reason to believe that this policy will continue after 
the repeal of the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act. 


Most importantly, the government is concerned that the 
policy I have just outlined be maintained during the tran- 
sition period from the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act 
to proprietary medicine regulations under the Food and 
Drugs Act. To achieve this, provincial pharmacy legislation 
must be amended. To date, only two provinces have a 
mechanism in place which will permit proprietary medi- 
cines registered under the Food and Drugs Act to be sold in 
non-pharmacy outlets. 


@ (1500) 


As I said earlier, consultations between federal and pro- 
vincial officials indicate that there is every reason to 
believe that, barring unforeseen circumstances, the neces- 
sary legislation will be in place by April 1, 1977. 

Perhaps an explanation of the relationship between fed- 
eral and provincial legislation in respect of drugs would be 
in order. For that, I refer honourable senators to House of 
Commons Debates of Friday, April 11, 1975, where the 
Honourable Marc Lalonde put the situation in a nutshell. I 
quote from page 4730, as follows: 


Now I would like to outline briefly the conditions 
under which various drug products can be sold, and to 
indicate the concern of my department that we do not 
disrupt this established pattern unnecessarily. As hon. 
members know, prescription drugs can be sold on the 


authorization of a prescription issued by a practition- 
er. Non-prescription drugs can be sold without such 
authorization. By virtue of provincial legislation, pre- 
scription drugs and those non-prescription drugs not 
presently registered under the Proprietary or Patent 
Medicine Act can be sold only in drug stores or phar- 
macies. In general, also by virtue of provincial laws, 
only proprietary medicines presently registered under 
the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act are available 
outside pharmacies. Thus, in a pharmacy one can 
obtain all types of drugs, while in a non-pharmacy 
outlet one may obtain only proprietary medicines. 


For various reasons, including material shortages and 
the uncertainty of scheduling of provincial legislation, 
proprietary medicine manufacturers would be unable to 
meet the July 1 deadline. In addition, reformulation of 
products because of the new legislation, as well as addi- 
tional regulatory requirements under the Food and Drugs 
Act and regulations thereto, requires additional time to be 
implemented. 


As all honourable senators undoubtedly are aware, the 
regulations governing proprietary medicines under the 
Food and Drugs Act were passed last year by the Governor 
in Council. The Health Protection Branch is now in the 
process of examining proprietary medicines to see that 
they are in compliance with the new legislation. I am 
informed that of the approximately 2,000 proprietary or 
patent medicines now registered under the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act, perhaps as few as 600 or 700 will be 
registered under the new legislation. 

In conclusion, I think the main purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to ensure that there is an appropriate transition 
period from the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act to the 
proprietary medicine regulations under the Food and 
Drugs Act. I have outlined the various reasons for the 
government’s position to change the date of repeal of the 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, and I submit that the 
various related matters surrounding the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act were thoroughly dealt with during 
the passage of Bill S-9 through the Senate and the House of 
Commons last year. 

Honourable senators, should this bill receive second 
reading, I am prepared to move, should it be the wish of 
the Senate, that it be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee, which would be the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science. Personally, I do not see any 
need for it to be referred to committee. 

On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Phillips, 
debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 18, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 2119) 
CRIMINAL LAW 


INTERIM REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


Thursday, May 13, 1976 


The Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Consti- 
tutional Affairs to which was referred the subject matter 
of Bill C-83, intituled “An Act for the better protection of 
Canadian society against perpetrators of violent and 
other crime,” has, in obedience to the Order of Reference 
of Thursday, March 4, 1976, undertaken a preliminary 
examination of the said subject matter and now presents 
an interim report as follows: 


1. FIREARMS AND OTHER OFFENSIVE WEAPONS 
(Clause 3, pages 2-37) 


In its preliminary examination of Bill C-83, your Com- 
mittee notes that the proposed new Part II.1 of the 
Criminal Code, in clause 3 of the Bill, which would 
replace all the provisions of the Criminal Code under the 
heading “Offensive Weapons”, would add to the Criminal 
Code provisions that are regulatory and administrative 
rather than provisions of a criminal law nature, for 
example, the establishment of a licensing system and 
provisions relating to the carriage, handling and storage 
of firearms. Your Committee questions whether such 
provisions properly belong in the Criminal Code. 


In this connection, your Committee draws attention to 
the following statement in a recent report, issued by the 
Law Reform Commission of Canada, entitled “Our 
Criminal Law”: 


“If criminal law’s function is to reaffirm fundamen- 
tal values, then it must concern itself with “real 
crimes” only and not with the plethora of “regulatory 
offences” found throughout our laws. Our Criminal 
Code should contain only such acts as are not only 
punishable but also wrong—acts contravening funda- 
mental values. All other offences must remain outside 
the Code. 


Nor is this classification a mere formality. It is not 
just calling some offences “crimes” and putting them 
in the Code and calling others “violations” or some 
other name and putting them somewhere else. Rather, 
it means dealing with the two under two distinct 
régimes. Real crimes need a criminal régime, violations 
a non-criminal régime.” 


2. USE OF WEAPON DURING COMMISSION OF 
OFFENCE 


(Clause 3, page 11) 


Your Committee notes that the use of a weapon during 
the commission of an offence will be an offence under 
the proposed legislation, but your Committee is also 
concerned with the possibility that serious consequences 
may occur when a person is in possession of a weapon 
during the commission of an offence, whether or not he 
intends to use it. 


It is, therefore, recommended that consideration be 
given to amending the proposed new section 98, in clause 
3 of the Bill, by adding thereto a provision that anyone 


who has upon his person an offensive weapon while 
committing or attempting to commit an indictable 
offence or during his flight after committing or attempt- 
ing to commit an indictable offence, whether or not he 
intends to use it to cause bodily harm to any person, is 
guilty of an indictable offence and is liable to imprison- 
ment for five years or is guilty of an offence punishable 
on summary conviction. 


Your Committee also recommends that it be further 
provided in the proposed new section 98 that where one 
of two or more persons, with the knowledge and consent 
of the rest, has an offensive weapon upon his person 
while committing or attempting to commit an indictable 
offence or during his flight after committing or attempt- 
ing to commit an indictable offence, it shall be deemed to 
be upon the person of each and all of them. 


3. DANGEROUS USE OF FIREARMS 
(Clause 3, page 12) 


Your Committee recognizes that the practice of using 
and storing firearms varies greatly in different regions 
of the country. In those areas where firearms are part of 
the everyday life of the residents, the use of firearms is 
accompanied by a knowledge of, and respect for, their 
dangers. In such regions it may be both difficult and 
unnecessary to take the precautions that in other 
regions, particularly in urban areas, would be reasonable 
and desirable. 


It is, therefore, recommended that consideration be 
given to amending the proposed new subsection 99(2), in 
clause 3 of the Bill, by adding thereto a requirement that 
local circumstances, traditions and practices be taken 
into consideration by the courts when determining 
whether a firearm or ammunition has been used or 
stored in a careless manner or without taking reasonable 
precautions for the safety of other persons. 


4. NOTIFICATION OF INTERCEPTED COMMUNICA- 
TION 
(Clause 10, page 40) 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the provision in 
the present legislation requiring notification to a person 
who has been the object of an intercepted communica- 
tion should not simply be repealed, but should be 
replaced by a provision that would ensure that the 
required notification does not interfere with proper 
investigation by law enforcement authorities of the 
activities of organized crime and professional criminals. 


It is, therefore, reeommended that consideration be 
given to a provision that would amend the proposed new 
section 178.23, in clause 10 of the Bill, to permit a judge 
to grant one extension not exceeding 90 days of the 
period within which notification is required and to 
permit two judges to grant any additional extensions of 
that period or to eliminate entirely the requirement for 
notification. 
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5. REVIEW FOR PAROLE 
(Clause 11, page 46) 


Your Committee draws attention to the proposed new 
section 695.1, in clause 11 of the Bill, which provides that, 
where a person has been found to be a dangerous offend- 
er and has been sentenced for an indeterminate period, 
the case will be reviewed by the National Parole Board 
within three years after the person was taken into cus- 
tody and, thereafter, not later than every two years for 
the purpose of determining whether the person should be 
granted parole. 


Under this provision, where a sentence has been 
imposed for an offence and the minimum period that 
must be served before eligibility for parole is longer than 
three years, it is possible for the person who was convict- 
ed of the offence and who was found to be a dangerous 
offender to be released sooner than another person who 
was convicted of the same offence but who was not 
found to be a dangerous offender. 


Your Committee, therefore, suggests that consider- 
ation be given to an amendment to the Bill that would 
provide that where a person has been convicted of an 
offence and has been found by the Court to be a danger- 
ous offender the person would be required to serve a 
determinate sentence for the offence followed by an 
indeterminate sentence as a dangerous offender. 


Your Committee also recommends that the Bill be 
further amended to provide that where a person has been 
sentenced for an indeterminate period as a dangerous 
offender, the National Parole Board shall, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether the person should be grant- 
ed parole under the Parole Act, review the case not later 
than the end of the period required to be served for the 
offence for which the person has been sentenced before 
becoming eligible for parole, or three years, whichever is 
longer. 


6. TRANSITIONAL 
(Clause 12, page 47) 


Your Committee is of the opinion that because of the 
significant differences between the present law in 
respect of habitual offenders and dangerous sexual 
offenders and the provisions in Bill C-83 in respect of 
dangerous offenders a review should be carried out with 
respect to all such offenders who are at the present time 
in custody under sentences of detention to determine 
which inmates do not fall within the terms of the 


description of a dangerous offender in paragraphs 688(a) 
and (b) in clause 23 of the Bill. Such inmates should be 
released if they have served a reasonable period of time 
in prison for the offences they committed. 


7. SPECIAL APPLICATION OF REGULATIONS 
(Clause 23, page 60) 

Your Committee understands that the proposed new 
subsection 9(2) of the Parole Act, added by clause 23 of 
the Bill, is a transitional provision intended to provide 
for the application of regulations in various provinces as 
and when the parole boards in those provinces are 
appointed and become operative, pursuant to the pro- 
posed new section 5.1 of the Parole Act in clause 20 of the 
Bill. Your Committee, however, is concerned that the 
transitional nature of this provision is not reflected in 
the Bill. 


Your Committee, therefore, would like to see the pro- 
posed new subsection 9(2) of the Parole Act amended so 
that its effect would be limited to the period of time and 
the circumstances for which it is intended since your 
Committee considers that it would be undesirable and 
could be discriminatory if a regulation governing parole 
were to be applied, after the transitional period, to 
inmates in certain regions of the country and not to 
inmates generally in all parts of the country. 


8. PERSONAL INTERVIEW FOR PAROLE 
(Clause 25, page 61) 


Your Committee is of the opinion that consideration 
should be given to amending clause 25 of the Bill by 
adding a provision that would give an inmate the right to 
a personal interview following his application for parole 
to the National Parole Board at the time that he first 
becomes eligible for parole. 


9. PAROLE BY EXCEPTION 


Your Committee notes that the National Parole Board 
will no longer be permitted, where special circumstances 
exist, to grant parole by exception to an inmate before 
the inmate’s eligibility date has been reached, as is now 
provided for by regulation. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the National 
Parole Board should retain this right, which, although 
exercised infrequently, permits flexibility in those situa- 
tions where parole by exception is warranted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


SPORTS 


MESSAGE OF CONGRATULATIONS TO MONTREAL CANADIENS 
ON WINNING THE STANLEY CUP 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, together with 
Canadians from coast to coast, members of this chamber of 
all parties are always proud and gratified when Canadian 
athletes, amateur or professional, excel themselves, and, 
from time to time, motions of congratulation have gone 
forward when these achievements have occurred. So it is 
that all of us were very proud of the achievement last 
weekend of the Canadiens Hockey Club. 

Honourable senators, rule 46(s) of the Rules of the 
Senate provides that no notice is required of motions of a 
merely formal or uncontentious character. In that spirit 
and observing the letter of our rules: 

[Translation ] 

I move, seconded by Senator Flynn, P.C., that congratu- 
lations be conveyed to the members of the Canadiens 
Hockey Club on their brilliant performance during the 
hockey season and during the finals, and for the honour 
that will be shared by Canada on their winning once again 
the Stanley Cup and bringing it back to this country. 
[English] 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I, of course, second 
the motion with pleasure. I agree with the Leader of the 
Government that no notice is required, but I am left 
wondering if notice would not have been required had Les 
Canadiens defeated the Vancouver Canucks. 


[Translation] 
Senator Perrault: This is a weighty question. 
Motion agreed to. 

[English] 

[Later:] 

Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I was very much 
taken by the words of the Honourable Leader of the Gov- 
ernment vis-a-vis the magnificent victory of our Canadian 
hockey team in the Stanley Cup play offs. While it was a 
victory for Canada, and particularly so— 

[Translation] 

first, for the French-speaking hockey players, who are the 
most important group in Les Canadiens team— 
[English] 

‘I would like to remind this honourable Senate that there 
was on the team a fellow by the name of Mahovlich, who is 
of neither founding peoples, who played a great part in 
that victory. 


29555—83 


Senator Flynn: I hope Senator Greene does not forget all 
those hockey players with the Flyers who also come from 
Quebec, who are Francophones and who would not be as 
happy as he is. 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, perhaps you 
would like to hear from a former hockey player. I take this 
Opportunity to say, because I know Senator Molson cannot 
get on his feet and say it— 


Senator Flynn: Why not? 


Senator Sullivan: Because he would be too embarrassed, 
although he should say it. One of the greatest hockey 
teams this country has ever produced is the Montreal 
Canadiens. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Sullivan: They demonstrated something that is 
most essential in present day hockey, and that is that they 
can play it either way. They demonstrated to the public at 
large, and particularly to the American public, that hockey 
as the Canadiens play it is the Way we want it to be played, 
and the way we hope it will be played in future. Let us 
trust that the Philadelphia group and Kate Smith have 
learned a lesson. 


[Translation] 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudieére): If you would permit 
me, honourable senators— 


Senator Cété: Is it as a former player? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): No—except as a 
former player on the left wing, and very left-handed at 
that, during my college years, long long ago, but that is 
beside the point. 

If Senator Greene wants to make a racial issue of this, I 
am very glad, since we have seen in the Canadiens’ victory 
the perfect combination of Anglo-Saxons with French 
Canadians to win the great victory, the Stanley Cup, and 
deserve the title of world’s best hockey team. 


[English | 
REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 
JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Allard had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Laprise on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 
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Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of Spain for Co-operation 
in the Development and Application of Atomic Energy 
for Peaceful Purposes. Done at Madrid, July 7, 1975. In 
force April 21, 1976. 


Report on the Operation of Agreements with the 
Provinces under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnos- 
tic Services Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 9 of the said Act, Chapter 
Hes; Resa; 1970: 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES RESTRAINT BILL 
DATE OF INTRODUCTION IN SENATE—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise to ask a 
question of the Leader of the Government on the subject 
of Bill C-87. I wonder if he can give us any information 
about when that is likely to be brought forward to this 
chamber. As far as I know, it has not even got second 
reading yet in the House of Commons. At any rate, it 
certainly does not show any sign of coming here yet, and it 
contains a large number of important provisions which are 
retroactive to January 1. 


@ (2010) 


I am inclined to be dubious about this business of 
retroactive legislation at the best of times, and when it is a 
matter of the rate of family allowances, which have been 
paid, I think, since January 1 at the old rate, or at the rate 
which will become payable under this retroactive legisla- 
tion, I think this practice becomes even more dubious. I 
wonder if the Leader of the Government can give us any 
idea when this legislation is likely to come before this 
house, where some of the important principles involved 
can be adequately discussed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, I will take that 
question as notice. An inquiry will proceed forthwith. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
POSSIBILITY OF GENERAL STRIKE—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: I should like to put a question to the 
Leader of the Government. Since this chamber last met we 
have read in the newspapers of the most interesting and, 
undoubtedly, important meeting of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. I wonder whether the Leader of the Government 
has any comments to make to us at this time about the 
possibility of a general strike in Canada, and whether he 
has any additional comments about the proposals for liber- 
al corporatism by Mr. Morris. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, when available, 
the resolutions and statements made by the Canadian 
Labour Congress in convention will be studied by the 
government, and thus it would be inappropriate for me to 
comment at this time. 


However, the government has taken the position since 
the inception of the anti-inflation program last Thanksgiv- 
ing Day that we welcome the constructive input, not only 
from the CLC and from other labour organizations in this 
country but from management, from cooperatives, from 
credit unions, from those in agriculture and, indeed, from 


(Senator Perrault.] 


those in the entire spectrum of society. The determination 
is to make the anti-inflation program an effective, just 
program operating in the interests of all Canadians. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask a supplementary question? Is 
the Leader of the Government in accord with the com- 
ments made by the Minister of Labour, Mr. Munro, about 
the same occasion? 


Senator Perrault: Because I do not have the exact text of 
the Minister of Labour’s statement before me, it would be 
unfair for me to comment on that statement at this time. 


Senator Flynn: For him. 


AERONAUTICS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 13, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Thompson for the second reading 


_of Bill S-34, to amend the Aeronautics Act. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, as you are 
aware, this is a bill to amend the Aeronautics Act. It was 
well explained by Senator Thompson last Thursday, and I 
congratulate him on his explanation and answers he gave 
to the questions asked. However, I am going to suggest that 
the bill go to committee. 


This is a bill that originates in the Senate, and it seems 
to me there are some questions to which we should have 
more complete answers than we have had so far, or would 
normally expect to have on second reading. 


On the surface, the purpose of the amendments appears 
to be fairly simple. The intention, of course, is to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada by substan- 
tive law or regulations by order in council to apply to 
foreign-owned and foreign-originating aircraft landing in 
Canada. As Senator Thompson explained, at the present 
time the act applies almost entirely to aircraft registered in 
Canada. The extension would add any aircraft. 


The second amendment specifically prohibits the land- 
ing of a foreign aircraft unless there is evidence that the 
security safeguard measures required by existing Canadi- 
an regulations have been carried out in the country of 
origin. A problem arises, of course, as to how these regula- 
tions can be enforced. 


I was a bit disappointed to read in Senator Thompson’s 
explanation, which was no doubt the official explanation, 
that the minister will have authority to “request” that 
aircraft coming from other countries meet ICAO standards 
of inspection. One would hope that the Government of 
Canada would have authority to do more than request. The 
problem of enforcement of regulations in respect of air- 
craft originating in another country is a difficult one. The 
question immediately arises as to why it took the Olympic 
Games and Habitat for Canada to wake up to the fact that 
under our existing legislation we appear to have no protec- 
tion whatsoever from the lack of security regulations ap- 
plicable to aircraft originating outside Canada. 


It is true that we may have relied on certain internation- 
al conventions—conventions such as the Tokyo Conven- 
tion, the Hague Convention, the recent Montreal Conven- 
tion and others more recently concluded. However, the 
facts are as Senator Thompson pointed out, that a great 
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many nations have not ratified these conventions. Perhaps 
the most important convention is the famous Annex 77, 
and, as Senator Thompson told us, that has been ratified, 
or agreed to, by only about 50 per cent of countries. In 
committee we should be told what countries have not 
ratified this important convention, because the assumption 
has to be that they have a good reason for not ratifying it. 
Surely, we should know why certain countries say they 
will not agree to the generally recognized rules for the 
safeguarding of passengers, goods and ports of landing. 

@ (2020) 


Senator Thompson gave us figures for some of the con- 
ventions. In the case of the Tokyo convention 81 countries 
signed; 72 countries signed the Hague convention, and 64 
signed the Montreal convention. Apparently there is a 
declining number of countries prepared to enter into some 
kind of guarantee that passengers and cargo arriving on 
these aircraft will be subject to regulations respecting 
their safety. 

I do not know how it is possible to enforce inspection at 
a foreign port of exit. Certainly, it will not be enough 
merely for the Government of Canada to make requests of 
these countries. We should be told what airlines are operat- 
ing into Canada from countries which have not signed 
these conventions, although that in itself will not solve the 
problem. The kind of people who travel on these aircraft, 
together with the kind of things they carry with them, will 
constitute a most serious problem if safeguards are not 
somehow assured. 


One of the amendments to section 5.1 of the Aeronautics 
Act is to the effect that no aircraft can land in Canada 
unless it has been subjected to the same type of security 
measures that we insist upon in Canada in respect of 
aircraft departing from and landing at Canadian airports. 
But is that enough? It appears from the information we 
have at the moment that we will merely say, “Well, if you 
don’t provide us with these safeguards, you can be fined or 
you can go to jail.” The amendment speaks of “every 
person”. Well, who is the person? Is it the captain of the 
ship; is it the owner? Even if it can be tied down to an 
individual, surely the problem is that these are restrictions 
after the offence. 


If an undesirable person with an undesirable cargo, a 
bomb, comes into the country, what sense does it make to 
say, “We will fine you; we will put you in jail”? How can 
this be enforced? Are there any plans to enforce this? I do 
not know. There is nothing in the bill, and nothing in the 
explanation we have been given, to indicate what we are 
doing. Are we saying to every one of these airlines, “Give 
us your assurance in advance.” What sanctions will be 
attached to that assurance? 


I suggest to honourable senators that these are questions 
we must have answers to. The amendments in this bill, as I 
see them, do not appear to be adequate to handle the kind 
of situation that is anticipated—that is, the entry into 
Canada of undesirable people and cargoes. 


I think we should be told in committee how the cost of 
these security measures is to be apportioned. Senator 
Thompson indicated quite clearly that the present arrange- 
“ments are far from satisfactory. The Minister of Transport 
has the prime responsibility for these security arrange- 
ments, and is apparently passing them on to the carriers— 
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generally, to Canadian carriers. In committee I think it 
will be important for us to be told what are the costs 
involved, and how effective these security arrangements 
are. 


I think most honourable senators will agree with me 
when I say that when one goes through a security check 
anywhere in Canada one is not greatly impressed with the 
effectiveness of it. I, like many senators, have been 
through these checks many times. I am not convinced they 
are adequate. Perhaps in committee we could be told just 
how effective they are. Have we some kind of assurance 
that in relation to the Olympic Games and Habitat Canada 
is not inviting another Munich? Yet this is, from all the 
indications, a real possibility. We have heard rumours, 
most of them denied—although I do not think any honour- 
able senator could fail to be concerned about the possibili- 
ty of such an eventuality—of deliberate plans now being 
made in certain countries, which may not be signatories to 
any of these international agreements, to disrupt, and 
possibly to tragically disrupt, these two great international 
events which are to take place in Canada. 


Of course, this legislation applies not merely to these 
two events. We have to wonder why, as I said earlier, we 
have suddenly awakened to the fact that during all the 
time up to now we have had no safeguard whatsoever in 
the way of security measures being taken in respect of 
foreign aircraft landing at a Canadian airport. I hope that 
we can have a complete list of those countries which have 
not ratified these international agreements. I hope that we 
will be given some kind of satisfaction as to what measures 
we are taking to prevent a recurrence of the tragedy I have 
alluded to, rather than the mere imposition of fines or 
sentences of imprisonment on some undefined person after 
it has taken place. 


Hon. Andrew Thompson: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if Senator Thompson speaks now, 
his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Thompson: Honourable senators, I appreciate 
the very pertinent questions that Senator Grosart has 
raised, although, quite frankly, I do not think I can give 
adequate answers to all of them. There was, for example, 
the recurring theme of concern about knowing beforehand 
just what security measures have been taken by foreign 
carriers. I raised this question with the administration, and 
I was informed that the air carriers themselves can find 
out and report on what the situation is. The air carriers are 
concerned about their reputation vis-a-vis their competi- 
tors, and also with the safety of the whole travelling 
public, and the ministry can get information from them. 
Secondly, the Minister of Transport has an inspection 
agency which goes abroad to see that these security meas- 
ures are being carried out by the foreign carriers. Thirdly, 
our own Department of External Affairs, as I mentioned in 
my introduction, has been making inquiries and, I assume, 
is carrying out some type of investigation in some of these 
countries to see what the security measures are. Fourthly, 
members of the RCMP are stationed in many of these 
countries. From these various sources the Ministry of 
Transport is able to ascertain to a large extent just what 
the security is. As Senator Grosart mentioned, the minister 
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does have some power to ensure that there will be security 
measures by foreign carriers. These measures are in sec- 
tion 5.1(11) with respect to violation. 

@ (2030) 


Now, just what does “every person” mean? I raised this 
question myself, and I think it should be clarified. Do you 
just get to the pilot or do you get to the company? I am not 
a lawyer and I cannot answer that. I would hope that this 
and other questions could be answered in committee, and 
if the bill receives second reading I shall move that it be 
referred to the Standing Committee on Transport and 
Communications. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Thompson moved that the bill be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Transport and 
Communications. 


Motion agreed to. 


AN ACT TO REPEAL THE PROPRIETARY OR 
PATENT MEDICINE ACT AND TO AMEND THE 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 13, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Cottreau for the second reading 
of Bill S-35, to amend an act to repeal the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, Bill S-35 
is not a lengthy or a wordy one. However, it has the same 
effect as those which contain a great deal more print, and 
that is very little. The sponsor of the bill, Senator Cot- 
treau, is ordinarily a very quiet individual, in fact, we can 
almost say he is a shy individual. But he excelled himself 
in that he was able to take a one-line amendment and 
stretch it to a full page of Hansard. 

However, I find that he made several questionable state- 
ments in his remarks, and the first of these is that he was 
going to attempt to explain the government’s policy on 
self-medication. I don’t feel he did a very adequate job of 
explaining the government's policy, but then I would 
really hate to be in the position of explaining any policy of 
this government; in fact, my complaint is usually to the 
effect that the government does not have a policy. In the 
next paragraph he states that the policy is intended to 
erase the pressure of services on health care professionals. 
It is interesting to know that the sponsor of the bill 
represents an area of Nova Scotia that is famous for a 
particular brand of liniment. It was manufactured in Nova 
Scotia and sold in that province and, indeed, in parts of 
eastern North America long before the present Minister of 
Health assumed his portfolio. The reason that a patent 
medicine such as this particular brand of liniment became 
popular was that professional health care was not available 
in many parts of Canada. That is why patent medicines 
became so popular. 


Senator Perrault: What did it cure? 


{Senator Thompson. } 


Senator Phillips: It was advertised, Senator Perrault, as 
being good for both man and beast. Usually those who used 
the liniment were confined to the barn with the animals. 


Then Senator Cottreau went on to state that the govern- 
ment is rather concerned that patent medicines will be 
available for the relief of minor ailments such as head- 
aches and indigestion. Honourable senators, we have had 
no trouble getting aspirin in this country. I have bought 
them in small country stores and restaurants. I recall 
buying them in a television and radio shop, and the pro- 
prietor was happy to sell them because his great grandfa- 
ther had sold them in the same store. I tell this story to 
illustrate that we have been selling patent medicines for a 
long time. In fact, recently I was able to buy aspirins and 
Tums at an international airport. I didn’t even have to go 
to the duty-free shop. I point out that they seem to be 
keeping up with the practice in this country. 

It is interesting to note that Canadians use several mil- 
lion aspirins daily, and if we took into account the use of 
entrophen, the total would be much greater. 


Senator Cottreau went on to state that there had been a 
federal-provincial conference of deputy ministers to 
ensure that the provinces knew how to sell patent medi- 
cines. I cannot think of anything more ridiculous than 
holding a conference on the selling of aspirins and Tums. I 
consider it a complete waste of high-priced help. 


The real reason for the introduction of Bill S-35 was 
explained by the sponsor, perhaps a little bit unwittingly, 
but he did give us the reason when he stated that the 
Drugs Directorate of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare will not complete its classification of patent 
drugs until next year. Honourable senators, all we are 
doing is extending the expiry date of the present act from 
December 31, 1976, until April 1, 1977. If the officials in the 
Department of National Health and Welfare need more 
time to complete their work, I see no reason why we should 
not give it to them. We have already passed a bill to repeal 
the act passed in 1947, to which there was no objection, and 
in my opinion we can give the officials another three 
months’ time. 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
sponsor of the bill a question? I spoke rather fully on this 
subject on October 22, 1974, and I wonder if the sponsor 
referred to the debate which took place at that time. 


Senator Cottreau: I did not mention the speeches of 
Senator Bonnell and Senator Sullivan, but I took time to 
read them carefully before I prepared my explanation of 
this amendment. 


e@ (2040) 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, I see no reason 
whatever why this legislation should be sent to a 
committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cottreau moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 
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ANTI-INFLATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, May 12, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Stanbury for second 
reading of Bill C-89, to amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 


[Translation ] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, the bill 
before us brings only minor amendments to the Anti-Infla- 
tion Act, Bill C-73, passed a few months ago. In fact, this 
piece of legislation only corrects the weak points in the 
general legislation, which we have singled out ourselves in 
our debates and in the study we made in committee. How- 
ever, we are happy to see that in the proposed amendment 
to clause 11 of this bill the government recognized that 
Parliament is made of two chambers, the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate. Besides, when the time comes to 
repeal the Anti-Inflation Act, the House of Commons, the 
other place, will be able to benefit from the wise advice our 
House will give them. We could discuss at length the 
aspects of this bill concerning the implementation of the 
legislation with respect to those employed in building 
companies of 20 people or more, or wonder whether the 
payments made to the provinces to fight inflation are 
really in compliance with the Canadian Constitution. I 
leave it to the committee which will be responsible for a 
detailed study of this bill to give its opinion on those 
controversial issues. 

At present, I think it is time to wonder whether the 
Anti-Inflation Act has been a success and has given the 
anticipated results or whether we are not witnessing a real 
fiasco. 

Besides, my colleague Senator Phillips proved it when he 
answered the speech made by the bill’s sponsor, and other 
senators on this side as well as on the other side wonder 
about the same things. 

I will try tonight to prove with the arguments I will 
present to you that Bill C-73, with the amendment now 
under study, is not the one expected by Canadians. In my 
opinion it is a real flop for the Canadian economy. The 
Conference Board of Canada recently reviewed the situa- 
tion since the implementation of the program. Here is what 
it had to say: 

The moderation in the rate of advance of the con- 
sumer price index in December and January was due 
almost entirely to the decline in the food component of 
the index reflecting a softening in the prices of 
agricultural commodities. Since the latter are exempt 
from controls of the federal government’s anti-infla- 
tionary program, it would be erroneous to attribute the 
better over-all performance of consumer prices to the 
control measures. 


You may recall that when statistics were given about the 
decline in prices of products, much propaganda was made 
on the side of the government, saying: “These are the 
results of our anti-inflation program”. However, they 
forgot to tell Canadians that farm products were not 
included in the program. 

A similar view is expressed in the March issue of the 
Wood Gundy economic report, where the same review is 
quoted and given as was reported by the Conference Board 
of Canada to which I have just referred. I think all honour- 


able senators will agree that Canadians are living through 
an economic experiment. We are the guinea pigs of the 
anti-inflation legislation adopted by the government while 
the present administration follows a “touch and feel” 
system in running the economy. They are playing it by ear. 
And this is just what I intend to prove to you. 

The year before Mr. Turner became Minister of Finance 
in 1971, real growth in the economy was 6.9 per cent, 
inflation was 2.9 per cent, unemployment was 6.4 per cent, 
and the budget roughly balanced, as did our exports with 
imports. But in the year Mr. Turner left office—last year— 
real growth had declined to 0.2 per cent, inflation was 
running at 10.8 per cent, unemployment stood at 7.1 per 
cent, the budget was more than $5 billion in deficit, and so 
was our trade balance. Under Mr. Turner, the federal 
budget grew from $14.8 billion to $30.8 billion, an increase 
of 108 per cent in four years or 27 per cent a year. 

The main estimates for 1977 are up by 20 per cent 
compared with those for 1976. Moreover, when the govern- 
ment now in office speaks of restraint, when the ministers 
turn to Canadians to sell them the benefits of this anti- 
inflation legislation, no wonder people start to laugh. This 
is what is called restraint, whereas all economists feel that 
the government is the main factor, by failing to curb its 
own expenses, I repeat, the main factor contributing to the 
inflationary thrust that Canada has known until now. 


Let us look at the money supply. It increased between 
December 1973 and December 1974, by 16.7 per cent. 


We were told that the money supply increased by 23 per 
cent between December 1974 and December 1975. As any 
economist knows, expansion of the money supply is at a 
rate faster than real economic growth and that, in my 
Opinion, is one of the prime causes of inflation. In short, 
the more money you print, the less it buys. Last year our 
money system grew on average by 13.8 per cent with real 
growth at .2 per cent only. So is it any wonder, honourable 
senators, we had 10.8 per cent average inflation for the 
year? Not only is the money supply continuing to expand 
faster than real economic growth, but the rate of increase 
is escalating in relation to that real growth. Let us look at 
the government’s own figures. Last February 23, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Minister of Finance (Mr. 
Trudel) gave the following reply to a written question, as 
repeated by Mr. Stevens on page 11917 of Hansard. 

The annual percentage increases between 1968 and 
1975 in currency and demand deposits was as follows: 
1968, 4.4 per cent; 1969, 7.4 per cent; 1970, 2.3 per cent; 
1971, 12.8 per cent; 1972, 14 per cent; 1973, 14.4 per cent; 
1974, 9.7 per cent; 1975, 13.8 per cent. Real growth in the 
economy for the same years was as follows: 1968, 4.9 
per cent; 1969, 5 per cent; 1970, 3.4 per cent; 1971, 6.9 per 
cent; 1972, 5.8 per cent; 1973, 6.7 per cent; 1974, 2.8 per 
cent; 1975, 0.2 per cent. As the increases in our money 
system have grown, our real growth has fallen. Infla- 
tion has been the result. 

In the past four years the average increase in our money 
supply has been 13 per cent per year, while our real growth 
has been only 3.8 per cent. 


@ (2050) 


You will recall that the Governor of the Bank of Canada, 
backed up by the Minister of Finance, has said that it 
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intends to restrain the money supply from 10 to 15 per cent 
this year. But in the last four years we have had an average 
increase of 13 per cent. So the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada is really saying we are to get more of the same and, 
in my opinion, that is exactly the principal reason we have 
been having such high inflation. 

What must we think of the failure of the government to 
get unions to cooperate in the fight against inflation? I do 
not say that the government did not do its best. It did meet 
the unions but has it proposed major arguments to con- 
vince them that if they do not cooperate with the govern- 
ment in its struggle against inflation, it is the economic 
future of the country that is in jeopardy? 


It remains that a great number of unionized Canadian 
workers have refused to this day to give the government 
the necessary and needed cooperation—I emphasize the 
words necessary and needed—for this fight against infla- 
tion to be relatively successful. 


Honourable senators, most economists agree that with- 
out greater monetary and fiscal restraint, no price and 
wage control program has any chance of being successful. 
We must be honest with ourselves and the Canadian 
people and stop pretending that this is not so, like the 
ministers are doing. I would like to draw the attention of 
honourable senators to an article by Lawrence B. Smith, 
professor of economics at the University of Toronto, which 
is entitled “Canada’s Incomes Policy: An Economic Assess- 
ment”, appearing in the Canadian Tax Journal of January- 
February 1976, in which the author reviews the anti-infla- 
tion program in some detail. 


I know that it is always bothersome to read quotations 
from newspapers. However, this is not very long, and if 
honourable senators give me leave to add to my speech this 
quotation from the article of Lawrence B. Smith, I would 
like this quotation to be inserted in my speech. Do I have 
leave of the Senate? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it so agreed? 
Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Asselin: I shall therefore quote parts of the 
speech made by Mr. Sinclair Stevens in the House of 
Commons in which he refers to the article by Mr. Smith: 


I have already referred to an article by Lawrence B. 
Smith, professor of economics at the University of 
Toronto. In the article entitled “Canada’s Incomes 
Policy: An Economic Assessment” appearing in the 
Canadian Tax Journal for January-February 1976 he 
reviews the program in some detail. On page 72, he asks: 


Will the incomes policy succeed? 
He goes on to say: 


As mentioned above, the success of the incomes 
policy ultimately hinges on the implementation of the 
correct demand restraining monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies. If the government is serious about combatting 
inflation then it must reduce its rate of monetary 
expansion and it should significantly restrain its ex- 
penditures. Consequently, we should expect the 
incomes policies to be accompanied by considerable 
monetary and fiscal stringency. 


Professor Smith goes on to state: 


(Senator Asselin. ] 


However, it is not clear that this will occur. First, in 
its policy statement “Attack on Inflation”, the govern- 
ment quotes from its June 23, 1975 budget that “in its 
present cost-push form, inflation threatens” to create 
serious problems. But our inflation is not a cost-push 
inflation; rather it is a demand-pull inflation in its 
second stage created by excessive monetary and fiscal 
ease. If the government persists in incorrectly diagnos- 
ing the problem there is little likelihood it will 
introduce the necessary demand-restraining policies. 
Second, the government claims in its policy paper that 
it is setting in motion “monetary policies aimed at 
increasing total demand and production at a rate con- 
sistent with declining inflation”, yet for the three 
months ending November 30, 1975 the money supply 
broadly defined rose 21.9 per cent, up from 8.8 per cent 
in the second quarter and approximately double the 
rate consistent with its own target rate of inflation for 
1976. 


I mentioned earlier that in our standing committee, 
this morning, Mr. Hood, the Deputy Minister of Finance, 
stated that from December, 1974, to December last the 
increase in the money supply in this country was 23 per 
cent. 


Professor Smith goes on to say: 


If this is the result when the government perceives 
itself to be acting, the outlook is bleak. Third, the 
government states in its policy paper that government 
expenditure policies will be “aimed at limiting the 
growth of public expenditures and the rate of increase 
in public service employment”. The policy paper then 
adds that a “very large proportion of the federal gov- 
ernment’s expenditures are made under statutory pro- 
grams, and other arrangements where there is little 
flexibility”. Thus, it appears the government is only 
paying lip service to the issue and is more concerned 
with justifying inaction than in taking action on the 
expenditure side. Fourth, the government in its policy 
paper refers to structural policies to combat inflation. 
But structural problems, while important because of 
their effect on relative prices, do not significantly 
affect the rate of inflation and hence concern with 
them deflects from the main problem. Fifth, there is a 
very great danger that the government will deceive 
itself into believing it has taken action to curb infla- 
tion by introducing an incomes policy and thus feel it 
less urgent to implement the appropriate monetary 
and fiscal restraint. For all these reasons there is a 
very great danger that the incomes policy will fail and 
worsen our economic problems. 


What I am saying is that the whole success and credibili- 
ty of controls depends upon what the Canadian people 
think. The government cannot be paternalistic as it is now 
without full cooperation of the Canadian financial institu- 
tions. How does the average Canadian, who will never read 
the AIB regulations, view the anti-inflation program? Do 
the Canadian people trust the government to check infla- 
tion? If we refer to recent Gallup polls on the popularity of 
the Canadian government and of the Prime Minister, the 
answer is no, because the program is too confusing and 
complicated. It is directed against one particular segment 
of the Canadian society. It is a selective control program 
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which penalizes only certain sectors of the Canadian 
industry while others may benefit from it with impunity. 

After a trial period of several months, the Canadian 
people have not accepted the Anti-Inflation Act, perhaps 
because they do not understand it. To say the least, this 
legislation did not bring the expected results. 

As I said during the debate on Bill C-73, the main cause 
of inflation is the government’s extravagant spending. The 
federal government alone, honourable senators, now 
spends more than $30 billion a year. It is budgeting a 15 per 
cent increase, or another $4.5 billion during the next fiscal 
year. I find it incredible that somewhere in that $30 billion, 
somewhere in that $4.5 billion increase, there is not ample 
Opportunity to make some hard pruning of government 
spending. 

It is obvious that immediate action must be taken to 
increase our exports and increase our productivity. This is 
the exact antithesis of being told that your reward will be 
limited to an increase of 2 per cent for productivity. Now, 
our friends opposite have very often criticized our pro- 
gram, the program which we advocated in 1974 to control 
inflation. It will be remembered that the present govern- 
ment won the election on precisely that electoral platform. 
They told us that the Conservative program would never 
work. The salaries of low-wage earners would be frozen. 
With that Liberal propaganda, we know the results of the 
1974 election. Of course, they did not want to copy exactly 
our electoral program as far as controlling inflation was 
concerned. They said, “We will try something a little dif- 
ferent, we will try to apply selective controls.” 

Under our program, we would have imposed a 60- to 
90-day total freeze. By this we would have gained two very 
important advantages: we would have avoided all the con- 
fusion that is rampant today where one group is allowed 
more, and another less. We would also have had the time to 
examine the economy in its frozen state with much more 
clarity than is possible today. 

Secondly, and more important, our program would have 
been limited to 18 months at the most. This was not the 
Straitjacket for life now envisaged menacingly, at least by 
the leader of the Liberal Party and the current govern- 
ment. We wanted to solve over a period of 18 months the 
basic distortions in order to stabilize the economy, and we 
would have provided incentives and concrete support to 
put back the economy on the upswing. When this govern- 
ment introduced the anti-inflation program, we were told 
it would not be a top-heavy program, there would not be 
too many bureaucrats involved. There would be a commis- 
sion. There would be an appeal tribunal. There would be an 
administrator to make inquiries. There would not be a lot 
of employees. But they were going to attempt monitoring 
some 1500 industries; only 1500 industries would be affect- 
ed. That is what we were told when the wage and price 
controls were announced by the government. 

@ (2100) 

The supposedly Anti-Inflation Commission was to 
employ 200 officials, so we were told. We now learn con- 
trols will affect 20,000 industries, about 20,000; that the 
number of people to implement controls will be in the 
vicinity of 600. Mention should also be made, of course, of 
the director’s staff, the appeal tribunal, and other govern- 
ment departments such as National Revenue, and also of 


course the provincial commissions to be set up. To date, my 
impression is that the government-established commission 
has not met the basic aspirations and principles the gov- 
ernment originally had in mind. Let us take wage settle- 
ments, for instance. Wages were to be controlled. Well, the 
increases provided by wage settlements once reviewed by 
the commission averaged 16.2 per cent. This is much higher 
than the commission’s original target of 8 per cent plus 2 
per cent to represent productivity gains. So while the 
objective was 8 per cent plus 2 per cent, they went as far as 
finding 16.2 per cent wage increases acceptable. 


As far as I am concerned, the controls program drew 
public attention away from those really responsible for 
inflation, namely the Bank of Canada, a government body, 
and their own expenditures, focussing attention on the 
private sector and labour-management struggle, in an 
attempt to keep their own share of the pie. Over the last 
three months, food price increases slowed down to a 6.5 per 
cent yearly rate while other items in the consumer price 
index went up by 10.7 per cent. During the six months’ 
period before controls were established, the cost of living 
had increased at a yearly rate of 10.4 per cent. In other 
words, if you exclude the food component, there is more 
inflation today than existed prior to the introduction of the 
government anti-inflation program. 


There is presently a backlog of 3,000 applications for 
price or wage review in the AIB. According to the findings 
of a Gallup poll released recently, 67 per cent of those 
questioned thought the program was unfair with regard to 
prices and 65 per cent felt it was unfair with regard to 
incomes. 


I, for one, suggest that the administration has made 
three important mistakes in setting up the Anti-Inflation 
Board and the anti-inflation program itself. 


First, they did not provide, as we suggested, for a total 
freeze during an initial 90-day period to allow for the 
forming of definitive rules which could be more easily 
understood. And we were criticized during the 1974 cam- 
paign, and we were criticized again. The government had 
criticized our anti-inflation program. It was said that it 
was not realistic to put a total freeze on incomes and wages 
during a 90-day period. But as a result of the shortcomings 
encountered in the legislation, the board is presently doing 
indirectly what was done directly by way of the controls 
they are applying through the amendment to the legisla- 
tion now before us. I wonder who was acting in good faith. 
At that time, in 1974, our party was acting in good faith. 
What happens today is that we must now question the 
present government’s good faith. 


Secondly, the board seems to follow a highly discretion- 
ary approach in its decisions, with little consistency, since 
some wage and price decisions appear to be excessive as 
compared to the increase of 8 to 10 per cent provided for by 
the government. 


Thirdly, I suggest that unlike the American approach 
where about 3,000 firms were covered by the program, the 
board has kept expanding their jurisdiction so that they 
will be reviewing about 100,000 concerns in the near future. 

These past few months, the United States has been able 


to limit from 5 to 7.5 per cent the increase in its money 
supply, exactly half of what is forecast by Mr. Bouey, 
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Governor of the Bank of Canada. The United States is 
therefore fighting inflation while we hesitate, we do not 
know where we are going. Initially, as I pointed out, the 
board was supposed to have a staff of 200. According to the 
latest reports they had more than 583 employees, and six 
months later that figure comes close to the 600 mark. Will 
there be 1,000 by the end of the year? 


The U.S. anti-inflation program has a comparable mech- 
anism. The control board had at its peak—Phase I]—a staff 
of 700 out of 220 million people whereas we have 22 million 
in Canada. In the United States inflation this year reached 
a rate of 6 per cent compared with 9 per cent in Canada. 
William Simons, the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, fore- 
cast that the rate of inflation in the U.S. would drop to 2 
per cent within a few years. In Canada, on the other hand, 
the government talks of a rate of inflation of 8 per cent for 
this year and 6 per cent for next year and 4 per cent 
afterwards, a rate considerably higher than in the United 
States. The Americans in Phase II of their program, which 
spread from November 15, 1971 to January 11, 1973, a 
period of 13 months, took an approach quite different from 
ours. Their regulation program was threefold. The first, 
which included 1,100 businesses with sales figures of $100 
million, affected 55 per cent of gross sales in that country. 
The second included 1,500 businesses with sales figures 
between $50 million and $100 million and affected 11 per 
cent of gross sales in the United States. And the third, 
applicable to businesses with sales figures under $50 mil- 
lion, affected only certain businesses. In all, the United 
States did not try to regulate more than 3,000 businesses, 
which is a far cry from the current approach of the Anti- 
Inflation Board. 

@ (2110) 

The Conservative Party has always been against the 
three-year period set by the government, as Senator Phil- 
lips pointed out so well, for the application of the anti- 
inflation legislation. And we brought in amendments in 
the other place asking that that regulation period be made 
shorter, for an extremely important reason. It is that the 
Parliament of Canada, both the House of Commons and 
the Senate, must from time to time review, scrutinize the 
data of the Canadian economy. It would seem because the 
government is in power it is running the show, but it is 
accountable to Parliament. If the anti-inflation legislation 
is to end only in three years, how do you expect the 
Parliament of Canada, the House of Commons and the 
Senate, to be able to make an in-depth study of the prob- 
lems of the Canadian economy? How do you expect them 
to tell the government what would be the solutions likely 
to remedy the situation for the government and set the 
Canadian economy on another course? 


That is why we objected and we still object to that 
three-year limit. We do not know if it will be three years 
because Mr. Pepin alleged recently in a conference that 
this period might be extended. The Minister of Finance is 
not sure either that the three-year period will enable the 
board and this government to check inflation. As I said, the 
government reports to Parliament, and by May 1, 1977, as 
our party suggested, it should come back before Parlia- 
ment to report the results of the fight it waged against 
inflation with the board it created and ask the people’s 
representatives, and also the Senate, if this Parliament has 
any suggestion to get the economy going again. That is 
why our party objects in principle to the three-year man- 


(Senator Asselin.] 


date given to the government. That is why we introduced 
amendments in the other place asking the government to 
shorten this period for the reasons I just gave. We shall 
see. 


This bill will go to the committee. Of course, witnesses 
will be heard. We will ask them questions in order to 
justify our objections to the principle of the bill. I hope 
that we shall have the opportunity in the Senate to propose 
an amendment to restrict the mandate of the Anti-Infla- 
tion Board to May 1, 1977. In fact, honourable senators, the 
end result of a restraint program should be economic 
growth, and not a planned and controlled economy. 
Recently in Quebec City, we met with businessmen and 
they asked those present about the state of the Canadian 
economy. The main objection of businessmen is that the 
present government is adopting a highly disquieting pater- 
nalistic attitude. Through its economic policies, I would 
even say socialist policies, it tends to control private enter- 
prise. In my humble opinion, the economic survival of 
Canada depends on private enterprise, and businessmen 
are concerned about the actions and statements of the 
Prime Minister and members of his cabinet about a new 
Canadian economy that they would like to establish. They 
would like the federal government to be more paternalis- 
tic, to exercise more control generally over private enter- 
prise, while I believe that the state should interfere with 
private enterprise only by virtue of its complementary 
function. If private enterprise is unable to meet the needs 
of its industry and to operate it, the state must act only in 
the last resort and make a financial contribution. At the 
present time, Canadian businessmen are much concerned 
about this. 

So, in my opinion, a 39-month period is too long. More- 
over, with respect to a restraint program, it is no joking 
matter in Canada to try to convince Canadians that we are 
in a period of austerity and then restrict and freeze the 
salaries and salary increases of members of Parliament and 
senators. When certain people tried to use this legislation 
to make the people believe that we were tightening our 
belt, Canadian taxpayers found it very funny. How com- 
pletely ridiculous to say: “We are going to preach austerity; 
we are going to freeze the salaries of MPs and senators. 
Then, you will have to do the same.” How senseless, ridicu- 
lous, foolish! Those are the terms I use. The government 
thought it was going to make an extraordinary political 
capital out of that. We are going to show you that we are 
tightening our belts; we are going to limit to 7 per cent the 
increases of members of Parliament and senators. Then, we 
will say: ‘““We have set the example; now, you do the same.” 
How utterly ridiculous! If the government sought to make 
political capital out of that legislation, it was greatly mis- 
taken. We were made the laughing stock of the Canadian 
people; 7 per cent, how pitiful! 


I say, therefore, honourable senators, that the restraints 
I have just listed will not restore the faith of all the 
Canadian people. They want one thing only, to avoid a_ 
depression, an economic bankruptcy, which we are actual- 
ly in the process of creating by supporting the government 
legislation now before us. 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, first of all, I 
should like to congratulate Senator Asselin on his speech, 
but I do not agree with everything he said. 
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Senator Asselin: I am not surprised at all. 


Senator Greene: But I congratulate him on his ability, 
his eloquence, in making such a good case out of a poor 
one. When I sat with him in the House of Commons, he 
was one of the most eloquent and able speakers. The 
Canadian people are lucky to have such a talent working 
for them in this house. 


Senator Bourget: This is generous. Very good. 
Senator Flynn: Now wait and see what is coming. 


@ (2120) 
[English] 

Senator Greene: Ironically, I wish to take exception to 
the remarks of a colleague of mine on this side, Senator 
van Roggen, who apologized the other day for not prepar- 
ing and sufficiently researching the remarks he made to 
this house. With respect, I disagree with that. Parliament 
should be a forum of debate, not of prepared speeches. But 
then Senator van Roggen proceeded to make one of the 
finest presentations to this house that I have heard. While 
I cannot emulate his success, I take the liberty of mention- 
ing two simple points. 

First, I think that controls of any kind should be limited 
to the greatest possible degree, and the government has 
made its intention clear in that regard. 


Senator Flynn: Hah! 


Senator Greene: And by some ironic twist of history the 
Senate is the guardian of individual liberties more than 
any other aspect of our body politic. I do not think that Sir 
John A. or the Fathers, God bless their souls, intended that 
function for us, but I think that has become our most 
important function. Therefore, we would be remiss if we 
did not have on Hansard, even from such a humble voice as 
mine, the fact that the Senate is on record as speaking 
strongly for the fact that controls of any kind, under any 
auspices, should be limited to the greatest possible degree, 
and that individual freedom of choice is what we in the 
Senate are here to respect and protect. 


In some way we who believe in the free system have 
been remiss in failing to state to the people of Canada that 
there is a price for freedom. Ours is an inefficient system 
by definition, because it says that anyone can work where 
and when and on what terms he or she desires. It is easy to 
have full employment and limited inflation in a country 
which tells you where you work, on what terms you work 
and at what rate you work, and in which you have no 
individual freedom to make those choices. 


The price of freedom is possibly that from time to time 
we have inefficiencies and inadequacies, and programs 
such as this are meant to cope with those over the short 
term. I do not think we should kid the Canadian public 
that they can have all the benefits of the statist society and 
still be free. Karl Marx’s argument was surely that free- 
dom is meaningless unless there is full employment, and 
control of the total economy can only be achieved by a 
Statist system. Our premise has surely always been that it 
is better to be free, whatever the price may be, which 


includes economic inefficiencies from time to time which 
we bridge as best we can by the shortest possible interfer- 


ences of coercion by the state. I think it should be on the 
record of the Senate that controls, even though they are 
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necessary at this time, must be of the shortest possible 
duration. 


I wish to make only one other point in these inadequate, 
ill-prepared and completely non-researched remarks, for 
which I make no apology because of the fact that I believe 
in debate in Parliament, and that is that the manifesto of 
the Canadian Labour Congress is completely contrary to 
any understanding of the parliamentary system. I do not 
think the Canadian Labour Congress can have a voice per 
se at the decision-making table. That voice is represented, 
as are all aspects of our society, by Parliament—the elected 
representatives in the other place, and us in this house. It 
is Parliament that speaks for the people in Canada—not 
the Canadian Labour Congress, not the Chamber of Con- 
gress, and not any other body. 


I am satisfied that the voice of labour is adequately and 
honestly represented in both Houses of Parliament, and it 
does not need any manifesto from the Canadian Labour 
Congress that “we have to sit at the table,” or that “the 
decisions are not going to be abided by us.” As one who has 
strongly supported the cause of the working man, I depre- 
cate the fact that apparently the leaders of labour in 
Canada have so little understanding of the processes of the 
free system that they issued that completely inadequate 
and— 

Senator Lang: And scandalous. 


Senator Greene: —that inadequate manifesto which is a 
negation of the parliamentary government which has been 
the basis of all our freedoms, including that of labour, in 
Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Stanbury speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, I find myself in 
a rather strange position. I do not have any difficulty in 
answering any of the points made, or the questions put, 
about this particular bill because, while I agree with Sena- 
tor Greene that it was a particularly eloquent debate with 
excellent speeches, none of them had very much to do with 
this bill. They were all really pointed at Bill C-73, which 
we debated ad nauseam some time ago and on which we 
have made our decision. 


It is always interesting to have this whole question of 
the anti-inflation struggle elucidated by such eminent 
members of the Senate, but, as I Say, it is pretty easy to 
deal with the questions which were raised in terms of this 
particular bill. Therefore, it is not difficult to move the 
reference of this bill to the committee. But I really must 
not stop there, because if there are going to be opportuni- 
ties to take whacks at the government’s anti-inflation 
legislation with the broad brush that was used this 
evening, then it is necessary that there be some whacks 
taken against the other side, and I wish to take a 
moment—not a long time, because the hour is late—to do 
Just that. 

@ (2130) 


Senator Greene has said there is a price to be paid for 
freedom. All of us agree that that is true, but I am not sure 
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that all of us understand the importance of inflation in our 
economy and society today, and I am not sure that all of us 
are prepared to pay the price which we must pay, because 
this disaster has come upon us through our own selfishness 
and our own unwillingness to discipline ourselves. 


The Prime Minister worked with might and main to 
obtain agreement, a consensus, among the various ele- 
ments of our society. He fought an election, as Senator 
Asselin has said, against the idea of controls. Liberalism 
does not include the principle, the philosophy, of controls. 
That is a Tory, an NDP or socialist kind of idea. 


Senator Asselin: You should be ashamed! 


Senator Stanbury: It was the Tories who wanted 


controls. 


Senator Flynn: But you always do what you say you do 
not want to do. 


Senator Stanbury: And it was only after it was found 
impossible to find a consensus among the parties— 


Senator Flynn: Because you destroyed the possibility. 
Shame! 


Senator Asselin: Shame! 


Senator Stanbury: —and only after the domestic causes 
of inflation began to be felt, that it was necessary for the 
government to take steps to bring in anti-inflation 
legislation. 

Senator Flynn: Oh no, that is a lie! 

Senator Perrault: Unparliamentary! Withdraw! 


Senator Stanbury: Madam Speaker, I am not sure that I 
am prepared to accept that kind of comment from the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Perrault: Withdraw! 
Senator Flynn: I say it is a lie because it is a lie. 
Senator Greene: Unparliamentary! 


Senator Flynn: Certainly not. I did not say he was lying. 
I meant that he was pronouncing a lie. There is a 
difference. 


Senator Bourget: That is a Conservative philosophy if 
there ever was one. That is Conservative, all right! 


Senator Perrault: Typical Tory tactics! 
Senator Flynn: No, no, no! 


Senator Asselin: You should be ashamed of speaking 
like that. 


Senator Stanbury: I am ashamed that the Leader of the 
Opposition can make that kind of remark in this house and 
get away with it. 


Senator Flynn: If my honourable friend will listen to 
me— 
Senator Stanbury: I am in the middle of my speech. 


Senator Flynn: Are you asking me to retract? 

Senator Stanbury: No, I am not asking that. 

Senator Flynn: You are not? Then do not say it. If you 
accept it, I will sit down. 


{Senator Stanbury.] 


Senator Stanbury: I simply say to you that controls 
were Tory policy, for whatever reason, so let us accept the 
catcalls from the other side. For whatever reason, the 
government finally accepted the policy which the other 
side originally insisted upon. 


Senator Asselin: It is not the same. 


Senator Stanbury: And now we have this kind of nit- 
picking and propaganda. It was Senator Asselin who 
talked about propaganda, as a matter of fact. Well, I tell 
you that the nonsense we have heard from the other side is 
propaganda. It is the kind of propaganda that we have not 
heard since the days of the tax review legislation, when 
the same vested interests had that same knee-jerk reac- 
tion, the same reaction as they are having now, the same 
reaction they always have as soon as anybody makes any 
kind of attempt to govern selfishness and the automatic 
desire of people to— 


Senator Flynn: You are getting puffed up there. 
Senator Stanbury: I always do. 


Senator Flynn: The former President of the Liberal 
Federation of Canada is playing his role again. 


Senator Langlois: Order! Order! 


Senator Flynn: There is no need to call for order. I can 
interrupt as often as I like. 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, my point is 
that there is a price to be paid for freedom, and that price 
is something quite different from this kind of attack on 
legislation against inflation which we all know must suc- 
ceed. Certainly the CLC knows it must succeed, and it 
does not have any alternative, just as the Conservative 
Party has no alternative. 


Senator Flynn: The government has no alternative, 
either! 


Senator Stanbury: We must make this legislation 
succeed. 


The worst thing is that the opposition keeps saying it is 
not succeeding. There was an article recently by the pub- 
lisher of the Globe and Mail saying that Canada is the 
worst managed country in the world. 


Senator Flynn: That is right! 


Senator Stanbury: If he did not know that that was 
false it would be different, but he does know it is false. We 
have been told by the OECD that Canada has one of the 
best managed economies in the world, and that in fact our 
rate of inflation has gone down during the life of these 
measures so far from 10.6 to 8.9 per cent. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Stanbury: We have been hearing all about the 


great United States. The fact is that until two years ago the 
rate of unemployment was never lower in Canada than it 
was in the United States. For the last two years it has been 
lower than it has been in the United States. The great 
anti-inflation policy of the United States plunged that 
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country into the greatest depression they have had since 
the thirties; it put more people out of work and caused 
greater degradation and individual difficulty than any- 
thing else in all that time. The policies of the Government 
of Canada, on the other hand, kept that depression from 
occurring in Canada, and maintained our economic 
growth. 


Senator Asselin talked about Canada having only .02 per 
cent of real growth in the GNP last year. In fact, however, 
it was one of the only two countries in the OECD that had 
any growth; all of the others had negative growth. 


Senator Greene: As did the Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Asselin: Wait till the next election. You will see 
about that. 


Senator Flynn: There is no parliamentary word to 
describe that kind of speech. 


Senator Stanbury: Canada is one of the only two coun- 
tries in the OECD in which the real income of the workers 
has continued to go up over the last ten years. We are one 
of the only two countries in the OECD in which that is the 
case. 


Senator Choquette: Why do you not leave well enough 
alone? 


Senator Stanbury: Another delightful little story that 
Mr. Malone told us—and it comes out of the mouths we 
have been listening to tonight—was to the effect that 
Canada has gone from the second highest standard of 
living to the seventh or eighth highest. The fact is that in 
real terms not only has Canada maintained its position as 
second in the world—and second only to the United 
States—but has closed the gap between its living standard 
and that of the United States to .4 per cent. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, I am sure we are all in Paradise. 
There is no doubt about it. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): You should have done the 
research that Joe Greene did not do! 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, this bill, which, 
as I say, has not been debated, makes the Anti-Inflation 
Act more workable and more just. There are legitimate 
questions to be asked, such as the one that Senator Lamon- 
tagne raised the other night, and they will be asked, I am 
sure, in committee. This bill will improve the working of 
the legislation. Goodness knows— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): —it can stand it! 


Senator Stanbury: —it will be helpful to have it work 
better. We all agree with that. There is nothing I hate 
worse than to have to live under controls of any kind, but 
if I have to then that is the price I am prepared to pay. 


Honourable senators, I now move that the bill be read a 
second time. 


Senator Flynn: You are closing the debate? Thank God! 
@ (2140) 


Senator Lawson: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? 

What provision do you propose to make in this amend- 
ment that will cure the very real problem that we, who are 
practitioners under the measure, are faced with every 
week and every month? As you know, under the legislation 
the employer is responsible for filing with the AIB two 
reports. He makes no copies of the information he files 
available to the trade union he does business with. He 
gives no indication whether he has filed within any 
required time limit, and in some cases he delays for 
weeks—in some cases that we have recently been involved 
with he delays for months—while we are waiting and 
demanding, and the workers are frustrated while waiting 
for a reply. We contact Jean Luc Pepin and ask, “Why the 
delay?” and he says, “Well, the employer has failed to file,” 
or, “One of a group has failed to file, and we cannot act.” 
As one who said, “Let us give the controls a chance; let us 
try to make them work; let us try to assume our share of 
the sacrifice,” I now say that if something is not done, and 
if you do not make some provision, this whole program is 
going to collapse under the sheer weight of its own 
bureaucracy. 


So my question is this: What provision do you have to 
guarantee (1) that there will be speedy presentation by the 
employer of the reports; (2) penalties if they fail to do so; 
and (3) that the information will be made available to the 
trade unions so that they can respond as to whether it is 
accurate or not? 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, it is an excel- 
lent speech and an excellent question, and I suggest that it 
be asked in committee. 


Senator Asselin: That is no answer. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Stanbury moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the 
motion for adjournment is put, I should like to make an 
announcement. A meeting of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Transport and Communications has been scheduled 
for tomorrow morning at 10.30 to consider Bill S-34. 
Notices will be on honourable senators’ desks in the 
morning. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


NEWSPAPER ACCOUNT OF COMMENTS BY PRESIDENT OF TIME 
CANADA LIMITED BEFORE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, before the Orders 
of the Day are called, I want to draw the attention of the 
Senate to what I consider to be an important matter. 


On Thursday, May 13, Stephen S. LaRue, the President 
of Time Canada Limited, appeared as a witness before the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


The Ottawa Journal of Friday, May 14, carried a reason- 
ably accurate Canadian Press account of that appearance. 
However, the cut line on the story as it appeared in the 
Ottawa Journal did a great disservice to Mr. LaRue and to 
the Senate. The' heading of the story reads: “Race Bias 
Charged by Time Canada Chief.” There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the article which justifies such a heading. 


I should like to quote from page 40 of issue No. 85 of the 
proceedings of the committee, where the following 
exchange took place between Senator Walker and Mr. 
LaRue: 


SENATOR WALKER: I guess the difference between 
you and Reader’s Digest is that Reader’s Digest had a 
French-Canadian edition, and when the Frenchmen in 
Quebec go to work, they really have quite an influence 
on the government, have they not? 


Mr. LARuE: I suppose it has a political effect. 
SENATOR WALKER: And you have not? 
Mr. LARUE: Time is English. 


Honourable senators, this in no way constitutes a charge 
of race bias by Mr. LaRue, and I feel certain that if, as and 
when Mr. LaRue sees this story in the Ottawa Journal he 
will be as offended as I am and as are, I am sure, all 
honourable senators. 

I draw this matter to the attention of honourable sena- 
tors in the expectation that the Ottawa Journal will want 
to apologize to both Mr. LaRue and the Senate. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have the 


honour to table: 


Copies of document entitled “Proposals to correct 
certain anomalies, inconsistencies, archaisms, errors 
and other matters of a non-controversial and uncom- 
plicated nature in the Revised Statutes of Canada 1970 


and other Acts subsequent to 1970,” issued by the 
Department of Justice. 


Senator Asselin: Explain. 


Senator Perrault: If honourable senators will permit, I 
should like to give an explanation of the document I have 
tabled, copies of which, I understand, are in the process of 
being distributed to honourable senators today. 


The proposals contained in this document are in the form 
of a draft bill which the Minister of Justice described 
yesterday, in tabling the document in the other place, as a 
“housekeeping” bill. Honourable senators who received, or 
are about to receive, copies of this document will note that 
it is marked “confidential.” This is an error. The document 
need not in fact be treated as confidential. 


There are a number of unique features in both the nature 
of the proposed bill and the method by which it is proposed 
to develop its content. Because of its unique nature, with 
the indulgence of honourable senators, I should like to 
provide a general explanation, without arguing for or 
against any of its content. 


Senator Flynn: How can you do that? 


Senator Perrault: I should like to start by pointing to 
some of the reasons for such a bill. In the view of the 
government and the Minister of Justice, it is possible for 
law reform to proceed on a number of levels. Law reform 
can occur simply by the modification of procedures used in 
administering laws; it can also occur through judicial deci- 
sions. It is important that law reform not proceed in a 
narrow and short-sighted way, but that its broadest ramifi- 
cations be kept constantly in view. It is important that 
appropriate policies, responsive to the needs of our citi- 
zens, be embodied in legislation, and much of our discus- 
sion in this chamber revolves around the appropriateness 
of various policies in meeting these needs. 


It is the opinion of the Minister of Justice that law 
reform should proceed on all of these planes simultaneous- 
ly. Naturally, it will proceed at varying rates at these 
different levels, since each has its own mechanism of 
acceleration and restraint. But it is also important that law 
reform proceed at another level. It is important that our 
legislation be constantly pruned and trimmed, shorn of 
anachronisms and inconsistencies and changes in areas of 
obvious inadequacy, where there can be no disagreement 
amongst reasonable persons about the need for modifica- 
tion or the form that such modification should take. 


Surprisingly enough, it is this kind of law reform that 
has, in some ways, fallen behind. One reason is that pres- 
sures upon the time of Parliament often preclude amend- 
ments to a bill from being introduced until major amend- 
ments occur. The housekeeping changes for a particular 
statute are then included in a larger bill. When the bill is 
debated, the so-called housekeeping changes usually 
receive quick approval from all parties. Meanwhile, desir- 
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able housekeeping changes for other statutes, which 
would, in all likelihood, also receive quick approval from 
all parties, must remain dormant for a number of years 
until the particular statute is ripe for amendments of a 
major nature. 


I am advised that it is proposed, therefore, to provide a 
vehicle for proceeding with legislation of a non-controver- 
sial nature. The phrase “non-controversial” is stressed, 
since it will be the main criterion by which proposals for 
inclusion in the bill will be assessed. Determination of the 
criterion will not be difficult to establish. 

@ (1410) 


In other words, these bills will only include provisions 
about which we can reach quick and easy agreement. 
Proposals for inclusion in the bill were invited from every 
member of this house and the other place, and all of these 
were given careful consideration. In addition, a compre- 
hensive examination of federal statutes was made and 
members of the Bar, judges and others who are directly 
affected by federal legislation were invited to offer pro- 
posals for inclusion in the bill. 

A completely “open” process is envisaged in developing 
the bill. Department of Justice officials will be fully avail- 
able in due course to provide such explanation as may be 
necessary. 


Honourable senators, in a news release and statement 
which has now been tabled by the Minister of Justice he 
has indicated that because of the heavy workload on the 
Justice and Legal Affairs Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the draft bill will be referred to the Joint Committee 
on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, and after 
that committee reports the bill may be introduced for first 
reading. 


ANTI-INFLATION ACT 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-89, to amend the 
Anti-Inflation Act, and had directed that the bill be report- 
ed without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I move that the 
bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for third reading at 
the next sitting. 

Senator Flynn: As you wish. Where is the sponsor of the 
bill? We did not see him in committee this morning. After 
his speech of yesterday evening, I thought he would have 
attended the meeting this morning. 

Senator Croll: He was very busy. 

Motion agreed to. 


AERONAUTICS ACT 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Haig, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications, reported that 
the Committee had considered Bill S-34, to amend the 


Aeronautics Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Thompson: With leave, I move that the bill be 
read the third time now. 


Senator Flynn: Does the bill have to have Royal Assent 
immediately? 


Senator Thompson: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Flynn: Would it help to proceed with this bill 
now, so that it may receive royal assent tonight or 
tomorrow? 


Senator Thompson: It would be very much appreciated. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ENERGY 


OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS RESOURCES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on April 29 
Senator Greene asked me the following question: 


Could the Leader of the Government inform the 
house as to the progress being made between the feder- 
al government and the governments of the Atlantic 
provinces with respect to the development of offshore 
oil and gas resources in those provinces? 


I should now like to answer that question. Negotiations 
are currently in progress between the federal government 
and the three Maritime provinces, that is, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, with respect to 
the administration of offshore mineral rights. They have 
agreed to set aside the matter of ownership for the time 
being in order not to hamper and delay exploration for and 
development of strategic offshore oil and gas resources. 


A meeting was scheduled for May 12 in Halifax at which 
officials of the four governments were to have discussed 
proposals for implementing a system of joint administra- 
tion for the offshore in preparation for ministerial level 
discussions at a later date. I have no report as yet on that 
meeting. 

You have read in the press that Petro-Canada is now 
providing a catalyst for new drilling activity on the conti- 
nental shelf of Nova Scotia and, together with industry 
partners, will spend approximately $25 million over the 
next year in an effort to discover much needed energy 
supplies, with more projects contemplated for the years 
following. Without that catalyst it is unlikely that there 
would be much activity at all in this offshore region. 


Negotiations with Newfoundland on the administration 
of offshore mineral rights have ceased for the time being 
owing to the insistence of that government that it 
administer these independently. This impasse, if not soon 
resolved, may have an effect on the level of expenditure 
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which industry is willing to put into exploration in this 
region, even if the best discoveries so far have been made 
here off the Labrador coast. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TIDAL POWER IN BAY OF FUNDY— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, Senator Smith 
(Colchester) also directed a question on April 29. He asked: 
“In view of the increasing importance of energy supplies, 
what is the present status of studies with reference to the 
development of tidal power in the Bay of Fundy.” 


The Bay of Fundy Tidal Power Review Board recently 
announced the initiation of studies as recommended under 
the recently concluded federal-provincial agreement be- 
tween Canada and the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. 

A study budget of $2,145,000 has been approved for the 
first phase of the study program which is expected to be 
complete by February, 1977. These studies are expected to 
provide definitive answers regarding the economic viabili- 
ty of tidal power from the Bay of Fundy and the potential 
capability and mode of integration with the Maritime 
Power Pool as well as the most appropriate timing of any 
developments considered economically viable. 


The major tasks which are to be undertaken in this 
initial phase are the following: 


1. Tidal power plant design 

2. Power generation optimization 

3. Market and system analysis and transmission studies. 
@ (1420) 


Other aspects of the first phase studies include consider- 
ation of socio-economic and environmental aspects which 
will be carried on concurrently with the foregoing major 
task studies. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


SALE OF NUCLEAR REACTORS—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on March 30 
Senator Manning asked a question regarding the sale of 
nuclear reactors to foreign countries, referring specifically 
to Argentina. 


In reply, under international legal practice, intergovern- 
mental treaties are binding not only the particular govern- 
ments that sign them but on future governments as well. 
Argentina has honoured its international treaty obliga- 
tions in spite of changes of government historically and 
there is no doubt that it will do so now, in the view of the 
Government of Canada. Of course, no nuclear cooperation 
could proceed without adequate intergovernmental guar- 
antees being in place. 


ENERGY 


OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS RESOURCES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Austin: The answer which the Leader of the 
Government gave to the question asked by Senator Greene 


[Senator Perrault.] 


on the offshore resources constitutional issue has a dis- 
turbing element in it. I understood the leader to say that it 
was estimated that exploration off the coast of Labrador 
might slow down or possibly even cease because the consti- 
tutional question has not yet been resolved in negotiation. 


The honourable leader will remember that the federal 
government, in the mid-1960s, sent a reference to the 
Supreme Court of Canada in terms of the jurisdiction of 
the Province of British Columbia off the coasts of Canada, 
and that decision was rendered in favour of the federal 
jurisdiction. 

Is the federal government now considering the necessity 
of unilaterally, or by agreement if possible, making a 
reference to the Supreme Court of Canada on the New- 
foundland constitutional issue in order to avoid hindering 
the search for badly needed natural gas and oil resources 
in Canada? 


Senator Perrault: The Government of Canada naturally 
is very concerned about the impasse, the situation which 
exists, and various courses of action are under consider- 
ation. Apart from that, I would like to take the question as 
notice and make a further statement to the Senate at a 
later date. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TIDAL POWER IN BAY OF FUNDY— 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government, based 
on the answer he gave Senator Smith with respect to the 
present status of studies regarding the economic viability 
of tidal power from the Bay of Fundy. Will the study apply 
to the whole of the Bay of Fundy, including the Passama- 
quoddy and Cobscook Bay area, or only the Minas Basin 
area? Studies have been made in the past on both these 
areas of the Bay of Fundy. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the reply I gave 
does not contain a great deal of technical detail, but it does 
make reference to the economic viability of tidal power 
from the Bay of Fundy, and one would assume that there 
would be a comprehensive study of the situation. However, 
a further inquiry will be directed to the appropriate 
sources and I shall obtain the information required. 


SETTING OF PRICES FOR CRUDE OIL AND NATURAL GAS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, last evening the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources made an 
announcement in the House of Commons concerning 
increases in the price of crude oil and natural gas. The 
members of that place were provided an opportunity to ask 
questions of the government. Is it the intention of the 
Leader of the Government to honour this chamber with his 
explanation and permit us to ask questions here? 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate the importance of the 
question raised by the honourable senator. The intention 
will be to table the statement by the minister tomorrow 
afternoon, and, of course, on the basis of its contents, 
honourable senators may wish to pose certain questions. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask a supplementary question? 
Why is it not possible for the government to make the 
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same announcement in the Senate as is made in the House 
of Commons and make it at the same time? 


Senator Perrault: Where possible, we endeavour to have 
this procedure followed. It is a suggestion with a great deal 
of merit and certainly it has full support on this side. 


OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS RESOURCES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, the Leader of the 
Government, when answering a question raised by Senator 
Austin with respect to the Newfoundland constitutional 
issue, said that he will make a statement on this matter at 
a later date. I have a supplementary question. I am sure 
that we all heard with some perturbation the inference in 
the leader’s answer to the effect that, because of the 
absence of any resolution of the claims of the Newfound- 
land government and those of the federal government in 
the matter of offshore oil rights, there will be some 
decrease in the amount of exploration off Newfoundland 
and Labrador. It has also been rumoured in the various 
media that there will be a decrease in exploration activities 
off the Labrador coast this year. This is a very serious 
matter because, as I am sure honourable senators are 
aware, the most encouraging signs for oil discovery are 
being found off Labrador. 


Would the Leader of the Government indicate to us, if he 
has the information, whether or not the oil companies have 
stated categorically that the reason for cutting down on 
exploration in that region is the fact that there has been no 
resolution of the two conflicting claims? 


May I say, apropos of that claim, that the Government of 
Newfoundland, on the best constitutional legal advice 
obtainable across Canada, has consistently claimed that its 
situation vis-a-vis that of the federal government in this 
matter of oil rights is different from that of other prov- 
inces, including British Columbia. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that specific 
information will be sought. However, may I say that busi- 
ness and industry traditionally find it very difficult to 
expand and to grow and do advanced planning in a climate 
of uncertainty. There appears at this time to be a certain 
degree of uncertainty with respect to the ownership of the 
offshore oil resources in Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Senator Rowe: In fairness to the leader, perhaps I should 
have said that in respect of those rumours and statements 
which have been made by the companies to the Newfound- 
land people, that at no time, insofar as my recollection 
goes—and I have been listening very intently to what has 
been said about this matter—have the companies indicated 
that that is the reason for their cutting back. I should have 
added that comment when I asked for the information. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Perhaps I may be permit- 
ted to ask the Leader of the Government a supplementary 
juestion along the same lines. Is it not correct that these 
same companies, or very nearly the same companies, have 
jone all their drilling off the coast of the Atlantic prov- 
nces under exactly the same situation which is now 
ermed “uncertainty”? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there appear to 
e, as Senator Rowe said, differences between the legal 


claims entered by Newfoundland and the legal claims 
entered by some of the other provinces with respect to the 
ownership of offshore resources. Admittedly, however, 
there has been a degree of uncertainty for a number of 
years with respect to ownership of offshore resources in all 
of Canada’s provinces which border the oceans. Hopefully, 
this matter can be resolved in the near future. I would 
point out that the same uncertainty existed in the United 
States until an agreement was achieved with certain coast- 
al states to split 50-50 with the federal government of that 
country the returns from those offshore resources. 

@ (1430) 


In preliminary references to the courts, it has been 
ascertained, certainly in the case of British Columbia, that 
there is federal jurisdiction over these offshore resources. 
That does not preclude, ultimately, an agreement being 
achieved between the provinces and the federal govern- 
ment regardless of the legal opinions which are obtained 
from the courts. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I do 
not disagree with what the leader has said. Perhaps I did 
not make the purport of my question clear. As I understood 
his answer, it contained the suggestion that drilling was 
not proceeding as it might otherwise off the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador because of uncertainties 
regarding jurisdiction in the coastal areas as between the 
federal and provincial governments. 


The purport of my question was to demonstrate that in 
fact all the drilling which has taken place so far off the 
Atlantic coast has been undertaken in exactly the same 
circumstance of uncertainty, agreeing and admitting that 
there is a difference in the basis of the Newfoundland 
claim vis-a-vis the claims of other provinces. To me, this 
conveys the feeling that there must be some other reason 
than that of uncertainty, if there is a decline in the rate of 
drilling off the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Senator Perrault: There has been a degree of uncertain- 
ty, but in the case of New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia, agreement has been reached with 
the federal government to set aside the matter of owner- 
ship for the time being so as not to hamper or delay 
exploration for, and development of, strategic offshore oil 
and gas resources. 


There could be an additional difficulty in the case of 
Newfoundland. I can only state at this time that I will 
endeavour to obtain additional information. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I thank the Leader of the 
Government and I draw his attention to the fact that 
drilling has been going on off those coasts for many years 
and it is only recently that agreement between the federal 
government and the three Maritime provinces mentioned 
has taken place. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
be permitted a question. Is it not true that in recent years, 
when this dispute originally arose, the exploration compa- 
nies sought and obtained rights from the three Maritime 
provinces, irrespective of what might be the outcome as to 
which government had jurisdiction over the coastal areas? 
Did the Province of Nova Scotia not give these exploration 
companies the rights for offshore drilling? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes, it licensed them. 
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Senator Riley: And did they not also obtain those rights 
from the federal government? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Certainly. That is my 
point. 


Senator Riley: So, the question now to be resolved is: 
Who has the rights to the benefits of any resources that 
might be found? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes. 


Senator Riley: I am not arguing. I just wanted to get 
that clear in my mind. 


AN ACT TO REPEAL THE PROPRIETARY OR 
PATENT MEDICINE ACT AND TO AMEND THE 
TRADE MARKS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Cottreau moved the third reading of Bill S-35, 
to amend an act to repeal the Proprietary or Patent Medi- 
cine Act and to amend the Trade Marks Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. David A. Croll rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
sums of money mentioned in Bill C-91, intituled: “An 
Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 
31st March, 1977”, given Royal Assent on March 30th, 
1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, I am going to deal for a 
while today with the estimates of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, more particularly with those 
concerning welfare, and, even more particularly, with dis- 
tribution and redistribution of incomes. 


Senator Flynn: Transfer payments. 


Senator Croll: Let me first say a word about welfare. 
There is a great deal of talk today about welfare and about 
workfare; that is, making people work for the welfare they 
receive. Some suggestions are far-fetched. There has even 
been a suggestion recently that they ought not to make 
welfare payments in cash but rather in kind. I do not think 
much attention is being paid to such suggestions, but it is 
amazing that the first thought that comes to the minds of 
people when considering welfare recipients is how to whit- 
tle welfare payments down. 

We are now in a period of economic restraint, and from 
all the speeches and suggestions one hears it appears that 
the economic elite are ready once again to sacrifice the 
poor. All of a sudden, persons who should know better, 
including some politicians, want to run against what they 
call the overindulgence of social engineering. We have to 
resist that sort of thing. What some view as a popular 
appeal, in far too many instances is an attempt to whittle 
down, to whittle away at, the social security system. 


Senator Flynn: The welfare state. 
{Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


Senator Croll: We must challenge the prevailing think- 
ing that we are allocating too much of our resources to 
social services and not enough to productive investments, 
and that is what I am going to deal with for the next little 
while. 


Senator Flynn: I do not have to ask which side you are 
on. 


Senator Croll: Our social security system has perma- 
nently changed the life of the Canadian working people for 
the better. In my view, it has saved the system. I cannot 
picture Canada without our present social security system. 
For whatever part I have had, along with others, in helping 
to build the present social mosaic, I do not feel guilty. My 
view is that our social security and welfare system is our 
proudest achievement, and the achievement through which 
we assert our moral strength and our greatness. 


We should ask ourselves from time to time whether it is 
true what people are saying about welfare. In the early 
days, it was loose; it was lacking expert administration. It 
was never easy. There grew up the “welfare bum” myth; 
the myth that all welfare recipients are freeloaders; the 
myth of the “pie in the sky” people. You heard it all the 
time, and you still hear that the poor are poor because they 
do not want to work; the poor are lazy; the poor are 
illiterate, stupid. Those who say that are wrong, dead 
wrong, on every count. 


Senator Flynn: If you say so. 
Senator Croll: Dead wrong. 
Senator Flynn: If you say so. 


Senator Croll: Well, I say so because I know so. I know 
there are one million Canadians working at the minimum 
wage level who, in most instances, could get far more on 
welfare. Yet they continue to work! 


Senator Flynn: I thought you were speaking of social 
welfare. 


Senator Croll: I am speaking of social welfare. People 
thought it was easy to get on welfare. Let me tell you, it is 
not easy to get on welfare at all. I have in my hand the 
standard five forms that one fills in when making applica- 
tion for welfare in Toronto. With permission of the house, I 
would like these forms printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate of today. 


@ (1440) 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I shall not read 
them to you, but will tell you that a person could spend a 
day on them, and even if he were a Philadelphia lawyer I 
am not sure that he could answer all the questions. The 
application for assistance consists of two pages; another 
application for welfare consists of four pages— 


Senator Flynn: Those are the forms used in Ontario? 


Senator Croll: Yes, the first four are the standard forms 
used in Ontario, but I think they are generally the forms 
used throughout the country. In addition, there is the 
consent to inspect assets, and the medical certificate. In 
any event, these are the forms which are used in Ontario 
and, from my knowledge, similar types of forms are used 
in many other parts of the country. 
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(For text of forms see Appendix.) 


Senator Croll: Today welfare and unemployment insur- 
ance are being twinned, and everyone calls them the great 
rip-off. We must understand, however, that welfare today 
is not what it was years ago. The administrators are very 
capable and have had much experience, their staffs are 
highly competent, and the costs are carefully watched. It 
has been my experience that it is easier to get an 
unsecured loan of $100 from a hard-nosed and hard-hearted 
bank manager than to obtain $10 from a bleeding heart 
social worker. The reference to rip-off in welfare is mistak- 
en. I will agree that rip-offs occur in connection with 
unemployment insurance at the present time. I regret 
them, as we must all regret them, but to compare welfare 
with unemployment insurance is to give welfare a bad 
name when it has been trying to live one down for a long 
time. 


Senator Flynn: And also vice versa—you give unem- 
ployment insurance a bad name when you speak of 
welfare. 


Senator Croll: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Flynn: If you say that unemployment insurance 
is welfare, you give it a bad name. 


Senator Croll: I did not say that. 
Senator Flynn: Some people do say it, though. 


Senator Croll: But I did not. Let me say, insofar as 
welfare is concerned, that if you wish to draw comparisons 
it is the cleanest game in town today. 


Senator Flynn: Welfare? 


Senator Croll: Welfare. I have often thought that if we 
are to compare it with some of the undertakings that take 
place— 


Senator Grosart: Be careful, now. 
Senator Flynn: You are on thin ice. 


Senator Croll: Yes; perhaps I will leave it at that. 


However, I have asked myself time and time again why, 
in the face of the large expenditures that have been made 
for welfare, we have not had any attributable distribution 
of income? I have searched my mind, as I am sure others 
have, but have not been able to come up with an answer for 
some time. For almost 25 years there has really been no 
change in the distribution. I ask myself: Who is getting the 
money, and how much? I have not been able to arrive at 
the answers. I searched personally for them, and think I 
had some luck. I will indicate my views— 


Senator Flynn: I do not doubt that for a moment, that 
you have had some luck. 


Senator Croll: I raise the matter to indicate that we 
cannot rely on social welfare alone to redistribute wealth. I 
said I have asked myself the same questions that you have 
asked yourselves, without being able to come up with an 
answer. I have in my hand, and will ask that it be included 
in my speech, a copy of a table headed “Distribution of 
Income By Quintiles,” the source being Statistics Canada. 
The table covers the years from 1965 to 1973, and shows the 
distribution of family income by quintiles, five groups 
each of 20 per cent. This table would seem to indicate that 


between 1965 and 1973 the distribution of income by fami- 
lies has not changed significantly, with the lowest 20 per 
cent of families actually having their income share reduced 
from 6.2 per cent to 6.1 per cent. 


(The table follows:) 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 
BY QUINTILES 


Share of total income reached by: 


Lowest Second Middle Fourth Highest 
quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile 
Families Per cent 
1965 6.2 13.1 18.0 23.6 39.0 
1969 6.2 12.6 17.9 23:0 39.7 
1971 5.6 12.6 18.0 23.7 40.0 
1973 6.1 12.9 18.1 23:9 38.9 
Unattached 
individuals 
1973 3.2 8.6 15:2 24.9 48.1 
All family 
units 
1973 3.9 10.7 17.6 25.1 42.7 


Source: Statistics Canada. 


I have another table, which is headed “Income Redistri- 
bution Through Government Intervention, 1970.” The 
source of this table is a government department, and the 
figures appeared in an article entitled: “Impact of Tax, 
Transfer, and Expenditure Policies of Government on the 
Distribution of Personal Income in Canada,” which I 
obtained from the Provincial Bank of Canada. 


Senator Asselin: That is a good bank. 


Senator Croll: It is a model constructed to try to deter- 
mine the redistributive effect on income through govern- 
ment taxation and expenditure redistribution policies. The 
first column under the heading “Distribution of Incomes”’ 
shows distribution of income before government interven- 
tion; the second column shows those figures adjusted to 
reflect government tax and expenditure policies in 1970; 
and the third column shows the results simulated in 1970 
for changes in government programs made between 1970 
and 1973. Although this model may have limitations, it 
would seem that all the government redistribution pro- 
grams since 1970 have had very little effect on income 
redistribution, increasing in the lowest quintile from 8.8 to 
9.1 per cent of total income. 


Senator Flynn: Are you trying to tell us that this policy 
of payments has served no purpose? 


Senator Croll: No, but not very much. 


Senator Flynn: Have they served nothing? I thought 
that you were saying it is a great policy but now you are 
trying to prove the contrary. 


Senator Croll: I am saying that it— 
Senator Flynn: —that it does not help. 
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Senator Croll: Of course it is helping the individual, but 
it is not having the distributive effect that it ought to have 
and which we thought it would have in the early days. Asa 
matter of fact, in the first five years after social security 
was introduced there was a distributive effect. 


Senator Flynn: And now it does not have that effect. 


Senator Croll: At the present time it does not have that 
effect, and I will indicate the reason why I think that is so. 


Senator Flynn: Are you suggesting an increase? 


Senator Croll: At the conclusion of my remarks I will 
probably have convinced you also that there is a good 
reason. 


(The table follows:) 


INCOME REDISTRIBUTION 
THROUGH GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION, 1970 


Distribution of Incomes 


Distribu- non 
Money tion of adopted adjusted simulated 
Quintile income range families (1) (2 (3) 
% % % % 
Highest 12,000 and over 22.9 48.6 41.5 41.2 
Fourth 9,000-11,999 17-9 21.5 20.9 20.9 
Third 7,000— 8,999 14.5 13.3 14.0 14.0 
Second 4,000- 6,999 *'20.8 12.3 14.8 14.8 
Lowest Less than 4,000 23.8 4.4 8.8 9:1 


Notes: (1) Before government intervention 


(2) Adjusted to government tax and expenditure policy 
according to 1970 programs 


(3) Simulated in 1970 for government tax and expendi- 
ture policy according to the changes made in the 
programs between 1970 and 1973 


Source: Dodge, D.A.. 
Impact of Tax, Transfer, and Expenditure Policies of 
Government on the Distribution of Personal Income in 
Canada. The Review of Income and Wealth, Vol. 21. No. 
1, March 1975, p. 1 to 52. 


Broadly speaking, the role of the government in econom- 
ic affairs may seem to have two purposes. The first is to 
ensure full employment. By this term we mean the max- 
imum utilization of all resources, both human and non- 
human, with the most beneficial effect possible. In doing 
so, the government attempts to bring the actual wealth ofa 
country, the gross national product, as close as possible to 
the country’s maximum potential, the potential gross na- 
tional product. 


@ (1450) 


The second role of government may be that of redistribu- 
tion of income or wealth, as the maximization of income or 
wealth alone does not ensure an equitable distribution. 
This redistribution can be brought about through the gov- 
ernment’s powers of taxation and expenditure. My purpose 
here is to examine the federal government’s expenditure 
programs to see whether in fact they represent an attempt 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of income, and 


[Senator Flynn.] 


in so doing I will try to make a distinction between what 
can be called “social welfare” programs and “welfare” 
programs. 

I take the term “social welfare program” to mean any 
government program which has a direct contribution and 
benefit, such as the old age pension, the family allowance, 
the Canada Pension Plan and unemployment insurance, all 
of which are universal in scope. We refer to them as 
“demogrants” and as “universal.” The definition of ‘““demo- 
grants” is an equal cash transfer made to all members of 
the demographic group regardless of income. We refer to 
them today as universal demogrants, but I will use the 
term “universal.” 


A prime example of this is the old age security fund. 
Here a set percentage of income, both personal and corpo- 
rate, as well as sales tax is directly credited to the fund. 
The basic old age security pension is universal. Everyone 
over 65 receives it regardless of income. There is a direct 
benefit each month in the form of a pension cheque. A 
supplementary pension under this program, however, 
cannot be considered a social welfare program, because it 
is based on need, income stipulations, and is not universal. 
It is welfare, and I make that distinction which I am sure 
the Senate appreciates. 


Another example of such a program is family allowance 
payments. The contribution by government from con- 
solidated revenue is fixed, although it is indexed for infla- 
tion, and the benefit is directed to all parents of children. 
However, the key concept here is universality. All children 
qualify, and their parents receive these payments regard- 
less of their financial needs. 


From these examples it should be obvious that these 
programs are ineffectual in bringing about any basic or 
fundamental change in the income distribution that has 
been established by the market economy. The prime reason 
for this is the concept common to all of them—that of 
universality. For instance, assuming that the income dis- 
tribution of all people over 65 is similar to that of the 
country as a whole—and that is a reasonable assumption— 
there would be no fundamental shift in income. The rich 
will receive as much in benefits as they have contributed, 
and the same holds true for the poor. 


Senator Flynn: That is income tax. 


Senator Croll: You’ve got it! 


In terms of unemployment insurance, because of its 
universality, the well-paid executive who is unemployed 
will receive benefits equal to or better than those received 
by a poor labourer, because benefits are based on past 
income up to a certain level. Because there is no restriction 
on income or wealth, a person who has great wealth but 
who is unemployed, and who could live quite extravagant- 
ly off his wealth, will receive benefits equal to or better 
than a person who is unemployed but has no wealth or 
savings to draw on. And these same arguments are true of 
family allowance payments as well. 


Senator Everett: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Perhaps I am anticipating his remarks, but will 
he take into account the effect of taxation on the individu- 
al? Does he intend to come to that point because, surely, it 
is an essential portion of the argument he is making? 
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Senator Croll: No, I will not deal with the taxation 
portion of it. I am dealing only with the expenditure 
aspect. 


Senator Flynn: Well, you are making sweeping state- 
ments. For example, you say that family allowances ben- 
efit everybody in the same way, but that is not true. 


Senator Croll: Well— 


Senator Everett: The honourable senator will agree, I 
think, that family allowances and unemployment insur- 
ance and standard pension benefits are taxable. 


Senator Croll: Certainly. 


Senator Everett: And that we do have a graduated 
system of taxation in Canada. 


Senator Croll: Certainly. 


Senator Grosart: Is the honourable senator arguing in 
favour of a means test now? 


Senator Croll: A means test? 
Senator Grosart: Or are you against it? 
Senator Croll: I have not even mentioned a means test. 


Senator Grosart: In his remarks, the honourable senator 
seems to be complaining that there is no means test and 
that these are universal programs, which is the exact 
opposite of a means test. The usual alternative to univer- 
sality is a means test. I wonder if that is what he is 
favouring. 


Senator Croll: No. I thoroughly approve of universality. 
What I am saying is that it has not the distributive effect. 
That is what I am saying. I will come to that, though. That 
is part of my argument. 


Senator Flynn: Up to now it has not been too clear. 


Senator Croll: I am having a hard time with you, but I 
will try to make it clearer. I am not Saying that these 
programs are totally ineffectual in income redistribution. 
Because of the progressive nature of the personal income 
tax, it is obvious that, on an individual basis, the rich will 
contribute more than the poor to these programs. Assum- 
ing equal benefits to both, there certainly will be some 
redistribution. However, the effectiveness of this redistri- 
bution is reduced considerably because of universality. 


Having made these observations, I think it is fair to say 
that these are all essential programs. It is obvious that 
there is no guarantee to the government that these pro- 
grams will bring about a more equitable distribution of 
income. In fact, they may only perpetuate the existing 
distribution. 


Now, I have not presented these arguments to suggest 
that the government should stop, reduce or fail to promote 
social welfare programs with universality. Certainly, the 
government must present programs to benefit all sections 
of society. All I have stated here is that, as a means of 
redistributing income, these programs are not very 
effective. 


Senator Flynn: Will you be reconciling what you have 
just said with your first proposal, that the prime objective 
would be to use to the utmost the potential of the working 
people? 


Senator Croll: You are an impatient man. 


Senator Flynn: Up to now I have been trying to be 
patient. 


Senator Croll: Just sit and listen and enjoy this, will 
you? 


Senator Flynn: I am trying to enjoy it, but I must 
confess I’m having some difficulty. 


Senator Croll: Just listen and I guarantee that you will 
enjoy it, because I notice you are following me closely and 
quite clearly. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, indeed. I have not missed a word. 
Croll: 


Senator 
somewhat. 


Then you have already benefited 


Senator Denis: He won’t learn anything. 
Senator Perrault: It is a treat; not a treatment. 


Senator Croll: I have taken the term “welfare program” 
to mean any government program which, although it may 
or may not have direct contributions, is based upon some 
criterion of need. A good example of that is the old age 
security fund’s supplementary pension, which is based 
upon an income qualification. Here the contribution from 
consolidated revenue is paid by everyone. However, the 
benefits are restricted to those on the lower income scale. 
Since there is no universality, these programs represent an 
effective means of income redistribution. 


@ (1500) 


There are other such programs as experimental guaran- 
teed income plans, benefits under the Canada Assistance 
Plan, bursaries, scholarships, and so on. However, these 
“pure welfare” programs are few in number compared to 
“social” welfare programs, as we are about to see. Welfare 
programs represent the best and really the only effectual 
way to achieve a fundamental income redistribution. 


During the 1970s there has been a large growth in federal 
government expenditures on social welfare. In a recent 
study of government expenditures, figures for social wel- 
fare expenditures were calculated and compared with sub- 
sidies given to business, industry, agriculture and fishing, 
which represented both cash subsidies and unpaid taxes 
because of preferential income treatment given corpora- 
tions and others. These are, in fact, not only private wel- 
fare but hidden welfare, because they are hard to locate 
and it would be hard to find them in the blue book. They 
include taxation exemptions, capital cost allowance, deple- 
tion allowance, deductions for registered retirement plan 
contributions, and deductions of up to $10,000 under the 
registered home ownership plan. At the present time, 
under the heading of services for business there are 22 acts 
of Parliament, and under the heading of tax incentives 
there are 10 more, for a total of 32 acts of Parliament. In 
respect of social welfare there are 16 acts of Parliament. 


Senator Flynn: The number of acts does not prove much. 


Senator Croll: The findings of the recent study of gov- 
ernment expenditures, to which I have just referred, are as 
follows: 
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1972-73 1973-74 
($ billions) ($ billions) 
Social welfare expenditures 4.4 6.3 
Subsidies and unpaid taxes to 
business, industry, agriculture 
2.7 3.0 


and fishing 


In this study, social welfare was taken to mean any grant 
or contribution for the economic, social, physical and 
mental health of specific groups within society. 

From 1973 to 1974 social welfare increased by $1.9 billion, 
and this increase was broken down as follows: 


$ billions 
Increased Family Allowance 
payments 0.4 
Increased basic Old Age Secu- 
rity payments 0.5 
New, direct government funding 
of UIC 0.8 
Increases in other welfare pro- 
grams 0.2 
Total increase LD 


This analysis clearly shows that of the increase of $1.9 
billion in social program expenditures, $1.7 billion came in 
the form of what we have previously defined as “social 
welfare” programs. 


Senator Flynn: Are you including provincial programs? 


Senator Croll: No. I shall deal with those in a moment. 


“Pure welfare” programs during this period have 
increased by only $0.2 billion. Therefore, despite the gov- 
ernment’s claim of large increases in government social 
programs, almost all of this money has gone into programs 
that are ineffectual in bringing about a fundamental 
change in income redistribution. Furthermore, many of 
these “social welfare” programs are being indexed to infla- 
tion so that they will continue to play a very large part in 
future government expenditure; and indexing is not true of 
welfare. 


Senator Flynn: There has been a change with regard to 
old age pensions. There is no indexing any more. You know 
that. 


Senator Croll: Your comments are not contributing 
anything. 

Another interesting observation is that while “pure wel- 
fare” programs increased by only $0.2 billion, subsidies to 
business, industry, agriculture and fishing increased by 
$0.3 billion during the same period, thus further reducing 
the effectiveness of income redistribution. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Croll: What about other forms of government 
expenditure? First there are unconditional grants to the 
provinces. However, they are of no concern to us in this 
context, as we are only interested in federal expenditures. 
The provinces are another matter. 


[Senator Croll.] 


Next, there are transfers to the provinces for hospital, 
medical and post-secondary education. In terms of hospital 
and medical benefits, there is little income redistribution 
brought about through the provision of free or subsidized 
services, as benefits once again are universal, although 
progressive taxation will cause the rich to pay more in 
contributions and will have some effect. As for post- 
secondary education, although everyone will make a con- 
tribution, only those who go to university or college will 
benefit. Studies have shown that the majority of those 
attending post-secondary institutions are from the middle 
and upper income classes, and for these reasons income 
distribution may become even more unequal. 


Finally, there are government administrative and capital 
expenditures which provide society with organization, ser- 
vices and social infrastructure. However, once again the 
benefits of such expenditures are universal, and provide no 
concrete redistribution of income. 


Let me return to the concept of social welfare expendi- 


‘tures versus subsidies for business and industry. I made it 


clear that these subsidies are made under laws passed by 
Parliament, and I gave the number. I shall not trouble 
honourable senators by naming them. There is nothing 
illegal. Everything is proper, as is the expenditure for 
social welfare. As we have seen previously, social welfare 
expenditures outnumber subsidies by a ratio of two to one. 


Senator Flynn: In amounts? 


Senator Croll: Yes. If we eliminate the universal pro- 
grams and deal only with welfare—if we eliminate the 
basic old age security pension, goverment funding for UpKe, 
family allowances—this is what we have: 


Insert table folio No 78 


1972-73 
($ billions) 


1973-74 
($ billions) 
Original social welfare expendi- 


tures 4.4 6.3 
Minus—basic old age security 
pensions -1.8 -2.3 
Minus—government funding of 
VIC -0.0 -0.9 
Minus—family allowance pay- 
ments -0.6 -1.0 
Total—pure welfare expen- a) jo 
ditures 2.0 2a15 


Subsidies to business, industry, 
agriculture and fishing includ- 
ing estimated tax avoidance 
due to preferential treatment 
of income ath 3.0 
@ (1510) 
From this analysis, we can see that welfare programs— 
Senator Flynn: Federal welfare programs? 
Senator Croll: I am only talking about federal programs. | 
Senator Flynn: You have to be precise. 


Senator Croll: From this analysis, we can see that wel- 
fare programs only account for about one-third of all social 
welfare expenditures. The majority of expenditures go into 
“social welfare programs.” 
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Senator Flynn: Surely the honourable senator realizes 
that welfare is, first, a provincial responsibility. He should 
put that in context. 


Senator Croll: On the other hand, there are benefits that 
could be placed against welfare. The provincial story is 
very similar. 


Senator Asselin: Is there any great difference between 
the two levels of government? 


Senator Croll: There may be a difference. I do not know 
about that. I am dealing with the federal government 
because that is the one I know about. I was able to get the 
federal government’s figures. If some other honourable 
senator can obtain figures in respect of the provinces, I 
would invite him to do so. 


Senator Flynn: The provincial figures will be necessary 
in order to put your speech in its proper perspective. 


Senator Croll: Of course, and I hope my speech attracts 
attention to the point where someone will go to the trouble 
of obtaining the provincial figures and putting them before 
the Senate. That is the purpose of my speech. 


These programs, because of their universality, have only 
a limited effect on income redistribution. At the same time, 
subsidies and tax advantages given to business and indus- 
try exceed, by about 50 per cent, the amount spent on “pure 
welfare” programs. 


Senator Flynn: Pure? 


Senator Croll: I have not taken into account an amount 
of $250 million paid to the CNR and CPR that I noticed a 
few days ago. That $250 million item relates to road losses. 

What this indicates is that private welfare, hidden wel- 
fare, draws out of the public treasury $1 billion more than 
public welfare. Those are the figures. If any honourable 
senator disgrees with them, I am ready to hear what he or 
she has to say. 


Senator Flynn: Of course, you realize that the transfer 
of payments in respect of welfare depends upon the eco- 
nomic activity in the country. 


Senator Croll: Not entirely. 


Senator Flynn: That is the first objective, if you want to 
equalize payments. Productivity is of the essence. 


Senator Croll: Of course. The working people in this 
country contribute in the same way. One has to look at 
both sides. All I am saying is that it is time to look at both 
sides of the ledger. People are always being told that 
welfare recipients are ripping off the system; that welfare 
programs are taking all the money. Let’s look on the other 
side of the ledger. I am putting forward the other side, and 
somebody is not enjoying it. 

Clearly, the second goal of government, to provide a 
more equitable distribution of income, has, so far, failed. 
More comprehensive studies seem to indicate this to be 
true, with the distribution of income not shifting through- 
out the years, despite increases in federal government 
social welfare spending. Perhaps the prime reason for this 
has been the emphasis placed upon, and preponderance of, 
“social welfare” programs which are universal in scope 
and, for that reason, limited in their effectiveness to redis- 
tribute income. That is not true in the case of “welfare” 
programs. 


It is obvious that programs based on need can have a 
decisive redistributive effect. The present hope is that 
some form of negative income tax or guaranteed annual 
income will be implemented, thereby bringing about a 
fundamental change in income distribution in Canada. 


The story that has been peddled around this country that 
welfare is robbing the till is simply not true. Welfare 
programs are not even getting their proper proportion, as is 
obvious when one looks at both sides of the ledger. It is not 
often that both sides are looked at. When the division is 
made, it is obvious that people on welfare are short- 
changed. As I have indicated, I do not disagree with pri- 
vate or hidden welfare, but the public should know. It 
should not be hidden. It should be brought out into the 
open. 


Honourable senators, the matter is now before the house. 
I took some pains in presenting it in the manner I have. As 
a matter of fact, it took a good deal of extra work to do so. I 
suggest that we view it in the manner I have set out, 
balancing it rather than always viewing it as being one- 
sided. That is the purpose of my presentation, and I hope 
that others will follow in a similar manner. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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(See p. 2145) 


SociaL WELFARE Forms REFERRED TO IN SPEECH By Hon. Davip A. CROLL 


Ministry of Community and [Form 1 
Social Services APPLICATION FOR FORM 1 


Ontario Assistance under the General Welfare Assistance Act 
An Allowance under the Family Benefits Act 


Name of Applicant (Surname) (First Name) (Second Name) 


Address: (Street) (City, ,Town, etc.) (Postal Code) 


(Township) (County) (Municipality) Municipal 


Code 


Maiden name if applicable 


Has the applicant previously applied for assistance under the General Welfare Assistance 


Act or ar allowance under the Family Benefits Act Yes | No fl If ‘yes’, give particulars in narrative. 
2 PERSONAL DATA Education 
Birthdate Last Grade 
Name O/M/Y Completed Birthplace Proof Health 


(a) Applicant 


Spouse 


(b) Next of Kin: 


Name Address Relationship 


(c) Marital Status of Applicant: 


Single i= Married CJ Widowed el Divorced Ex} Separated fa Deserted CJ 
Common-Law a) 


Date: 


Place: 


If applicant or spouse Previously married please provide details 


Does applicant or spouse have OHIP coverage)?, ee Ee Ifesonare Premiums paid directly; through pension deductions or otherwise ? 


Give details: 
1) Applicant: OHIP No. ee. Social Ins. No. 
2) Spouse: OHIP No. Social Ins. No. 
Are special diets required by applicant, spouse or dependent children ? Yes = No 
3 DEPENDENT CHILDREN 
Given Name(s) and Surname(s) under which Birth was Birthdate 
registered for each child Sex D/M/Y Birthplace School Gr. 


4 STATE IN DETAIL REASONS WHY AID IS REQUIRED 


5 RESIDENCE IN ONTARIO IMMEDIATELY PRIOR TO THE DATE ORSTIGISCAPPLT GAT ION pemaete te rae anne naan: 


Details of previous residence ' 


80-00-001 (7/73) 


May 


INCOME 
A. 


6 


Past and present employment: 
employment, casual and odd jobs.) 


(Give record of past employment of all employable members of household 
period for each person to indicate period of last regular employment.) 


(List employment of applicant and all members of household: include part-time and irregular 


, cover a sufficient 


Employer 
(Name of Person 
Firm or Corporation) 


Employee Address 


Employer's 


Period of 
Employment 


Number 
of hours 
Monthly 


Weekly Wgs. 


Reason for leaving 


* Net amount actually received 


B. Rental Revenue Yes [_] No 
Name Relationship Type of rental Rate: weekly or monthly ] Date commenced Date ceased 
fees | 
G Roomers (R) or Boarders (B) Yes [_] No 
lee Name R/B Relationship Date of birth Rate: weekly or monthly | Date commenced Date ceased 
— =I 
| 


if Is any roomer or boarder a child of the applicant and a beneficiary of 
Family Benefits, a student, or in receipt of General Welfare Assistance? 
If yes, provide details 


No 


Yes 


No (_] 


Is there any other person living in the home? Yes CL] 


if yes, provide details 


| 


1D), Other income of any beneficiary Yes No 


f 


Applicant Spouse or Dependent 


Description Reference # 


Monthly 
Amount 


Date 
Commenced 


Date 
Commenced 


Monthly 
Amount 


Old Age Security and G1I.S. 


Annuities Superannuation Pensions 


LCE cael 


A 


Insurance Benefits (Details) 


Farm or Business (Details) 


Alimony or Separation Payment 


a 


Maintenance from putative father or deserting husban 


Mortgage Receivable - Loan Agreement 


}-— 


|__ Training Allowances (Detail Expenses) 


The Pension Act (Canada) 


| 
; 


Unemployment Insurance Act (Canada) 


War Veterans Allowance Act (Canada) 


Civilian War Pensions Allowance Act (Canada) 


Official Guardian 


a 
Canada Pension Plan (Canada) 


— 


Quebec Pension Plan (Quebec) 


Workmen's Compensation Act 


General Welfare Assistance Act 


Compensation for Victims of Crime Act, 1971 


| 
: 
: 


Other (Specify) 


| 

E 

| 
=o 


Is applicant, spouse or dependent child in receipt of any regular or periodic contributio 


If yes, provide details in narrative. 


ls applicant, spouse or dependent child in receipt of Public Assistance other than for which the application is being made? Yes 


and date commenced 


n from relatives or other sources? Yes 


If yes, give rate $ 
Has applicant, spouse or dependent child received a student award? Yes 
Has application been made for any of the above types of income? Yes 


No 
No 


If yes, provide details in narrative. 


If yes, provide details 


ls any future income expected from any source ? Yes No 


If yes, provide details 


Means of subsistence of applicant and/or spouse 


Did applicant and/or spouse serve in allied armed forces? Yes 


No 


If yes, dates and particulars 


19, 1976. 
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7 ASSETS 
A, Check for each item held by applicant, spouse or dependent children at the time of application 
Type Yes Ne Description | A]S]C ]Amount Type Yes] No Description | A] STC Amount] 
Cash on hand Loans, notes 
Bank accounts r i Accounts collectable | 
+ + +— + 
9. Official guardian a 
| | ae roe 
or public trustee 
+ 
| | (money in trust) i 
Credit unions [ 10. Interest in IF 
- ie + + — i —— 
Safety deposit box | Automobile or Truck | 
Bonds, stock shares | “fe 11. Interest in business i i 
and other securities 
Mortgage receivable | 12. Other 4 | Ih 
=f 1 


(ii) Are any future assets expected? (such as unadjusted claims, 


Yes Ee] No ea) If yes, describe fully in narrative 


insurance, an inheritance, or lawsuit Pending) 


Bb, REAL PROPERTY Yes [_] No 


Description and Location Applicant | Owned 
Township and County Spouse or Rented 
Plan or or Street Address Dependent Life Vacant Year Assessed Market 
Lot Concession and City or Town Children Lease |Occupied Purchased Value Value 


Transfer of property real or personal -— 


Balance of 
Mortgages 


Has any property or assets been transferred by applicant, spouse or dependent children within three years prior to this application ? 


No L_] 


(Oe ESTATE OF DECEASED SPOUSE 
Yes L] No CL] 


3. Have letters probate or letters of administration been applied for? 


Yes If yes, give details in narrative. 


Yes No 


No | 


1. Was there any estate? 2. Was there a will? 


Yes 


D. LIFE INSURANCE (On Life of Applicants and Dependents) 


Applicant | 
Spouse Cash 
Dependent Surrender Monthly 
Policy No. Children Name and Address of Company Beneficiary Face Value Value Premiums 
8 DEBTS 
Name of Creditor Details Verified Amount 
Yes f No 
9 |LIVING CONDITIONS Yes No 
A, Is person in hospital, nursing home or other institution ? Applicant 
Spouse 
1. If yes, give date entered 
2. Name, address and type of institution 
3. Rate paid by: GWA [eal OHIP Other [ia (specify) 
B. Is applicant boarding? Yes No If so, with whom ? 


Effective date Monthly rate 


Relationship 


Monthy 


Rent 


Gs Other living arrangements: - Expenses must be verified 
pe of accommodation Owned Rented 


Number of rooms Attached el Detached LJ 


Mortgage, principal and interest 


J'IP?D51C1 


paid by applicant [] or included in rent [_] Taxes (gross) 


WW 
\ 


= [Fuel: 


Are any costs shared ? Yes ie No {raad] If yes, give applicant’s share 


Fire insurance (building and contents) 


WN 
A AAA 


Condition of property Present mortgage balance 


Utilities (Hydro, water, phone) Tax arrears 


Fuel 


Give additional details of mortgage if necessary 


Name and address of landlord 
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10. DECLARATION 


do certify that: 


(Full name) 


1am the applicant named in the foregoing application (or the person making application on behalf of the applicant). 


All the statements in the foregoing application are true to the best of my knowledge and belief and no information 
required to be given has been concealed or omitted. 


SHOULD AN ALLOWANCE OR ASSISTANCE BE GRANTED TO ME/TO THE APPLICANT ON THE BASIS OF THE 
FOREGOING INFORMATION, | UNDERTAKE TO NOTIFY THE DIRECTOR OR HIS REPRESENTATIVE OF ANY 
CHANGES IN MY/HIS CIRCUMSTANCES, ESPECIALLY THOSE PERTAINING TO ASSETS, INCOME AND 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Witnessed by Signature of applicant 
(signature of welfare administrator or or 
representative, or intake authority) signature of person making application on behalf of applicant 
i ee 
Witnessed by (Signature of spouse 
(signature of welfare administrator If applicable)) 


or representative, or intake authority) 


TO BE COMPLETED BY WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR OR REPRESENTATIVE OR INTAKE AUTHORITY 


Se ————————————— eee nnn 


ls applicant capable of managing the allowance or assistance? Yes LJ No L_] 


If ‘no’, provide details and recommendations 


Do you recommend a mail out report? Yes sS) No [ee 


The following forms, documents, certificates are attached: 
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Ministry of Community and 
Social Services 


Ontario The General Welfare Assistonce Act 


APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE 


OTe ee WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR OF 
(MUNICIP AL, BAND OR REGIONAL) (NAME OF MUNICIPALITY, INDIAN BAND OR DISTRICT) 


| APPLY FOR TISTATE CLASS OF ASSIST ANDO DDO Tn UNDER THE GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT AND 
(STATE CLASS OF ASSISTANCE APPLIED FOR) 


IN SUPPORT OF MY APPLICATION | MAKE THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS: 


NAME 


(SURN AME) (GIVEN NAMES) 


ADDRESS TELEPHONE NO. 
(NUMBER, STREET OR RURAL ROUTE) (MUNICIPALITY OR POST OFFICE) 


AGE 


DATE‘OF sIRTHS == ee MARITAL STATUS. 
(DAY) (MONTH) (YEAR) 


MUNICIPALITY 


2. RESIDENCE FOR LAST 3 YEARS: 


PROVINCE FROM 1) 
(DAY. MONTH. YEAaR]iDpay. MONTH. YEAR) 


3. PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT : 


DATE LAST EMPLOYED: Lo ee) —————————————— 


EMPLOYED BY 2s HC ADRESS eee 


NORMAL OCCUPATION: 


4. DEPENDANTS AND OTHER PERSONS LIVING WITH APPLICANT: (UF SPACE INSUFFICIENT, USE REVERSE SIDE) 


PAYMENTS INTO 
HOUSEHOLD 


GIVEN NAMES AND SURNAME, 
1F DIFFERENT 


CHILDREN AND OTHER DEPENDANTS: 


OTHER PERSONS LIVING IN HOUSEHOLD 
(RELATIVES, BOARDERS, ROOMERS): 


5. INCOME AND ASSETS (List ALL INCOME AND ASSETS OF APPLICANT AND ALL DEPENDANTS LIVING IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 
SUCH AS PUBLIC ASSISTANCE OF ANY KINO, WAGES, FULL OR PART-TIME EARNINGS, BOARDER OR ROOMER INCOME, RENTALS, 
CONTRIBUTION OR PAYMENTS FROM ANY SOURCE, PENSIONS, ANNUITIES, BANK OR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS, BONDS, STOCKs, 
MONEY IN TRUST, INSURANCE POLICIES, REAL ESTATE, ETC.): 


NAME OF PERSON TYPE OF INCOME 
HAVING INCOME OR ASSETS ORASSET @ 


AMOUNT OF INCOME VALUE OF ASSET 
(PER WEEK, MONTH OR YEAR 
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NAME OF NEXT OF KIN 


6. (WHERE APPLICANT INCAPACITATED OR RESIDENT IN A NURSING HOME) 


NAME 


ADDRESS ___—- 


RELATIONSHIP —— 


CONTRIBUTION ~ a 


STATE IN DETAIL REASONS WHY ASSISTANCE IS REQUIRED: 


ee 


Py hf oe ee) : (SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT) 


TO BE COMPLETED BY THE WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR OR REGIONAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR WHERE APPLICANT IS 
RESIDENT OF A NURSING HOME 


NAME OF NURSING HOME: 


ADDRESS: 


DATE LICENCE ISSUED: LICENCE NO, —__—_—__EEEEEEeEeEe 


DATE OF ADMISSION OF APPLICANT: 


OS eee 


(DAILY) (MONTHLY) 


RATE: $ 


| CERTIFY THAT THE ABOVE NURSING HOME IS LICENSED UNDER THE NURSING HOMES ACT AND | RECOMMEND PAYMENT 
OF AN ALLOWANCE FOR THE NURSING HOME CARE OF THE APPLICANT IN THE AMOUNT OF $ PER MONTH. 


19 (SIGNATURE OF WELFARE ADMINISTRATOR) 


DATE: 
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Ministry of 
Community and 
Social Services 
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Assistance Act, 


and I, 


(complete only where applicable) 


applicant, consent that: 


1. Any person authorized by the Minister 
to information and records, relatin 


Consent to Inspect Assets 
The General Welfare Assistance Act 


, an applicant under The General Welfare 


, spouse of the above-named 


may inspect and have access 
g to any account, safety deposit box, 


stocks, bonds or other assets held by me or on my behalf alone or 


jointly with any other person, 


financial institution; and 


in any bank, trust company or other 


2. Any person authorized by the Minister may secure information in 


respect to any 


(name of spouse) 


life or accident insurance policy on my late spouse. 


Dated at , this day of ise) 
Witness: Signature of Applicant 

Address: 
Dated at , this day of lke) 
Witness: Signature of Spouse 


50-00-003 (5/75) 


(where applicable) 


Address if different 
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(T) Ministry of Community and 

Social Services MEDICAL REPORT FORM 4 
Ontario IN RESPECT OF IMPAIRMENT 

{_] General Welfare Assistance; {_] Homemakers & Nurses Services; fe Family Benefits. 


NOTE - KINDLY COMPLETE BOTH SIDES OF THIS FORM 


NAME OF PERSON SEX DATE OF BIRTH 
EXAMINED mCJ:e CJ D. /M. Ange 
ADDRESS 
1. a) COMPLAINTS AND HISTORY OF PRESENT IMPAIRMENT 
b) DATE IMPAIRMENT COMMENCED: 
Dd. EXAMINATION: (i) Mental Alertness (iv) Pulse 
(ii) Height (v) Blood Pressure 
(iii) Weight (vi) Other Findings 
Urinalysis: 


3. DIAGNOSIS: 


4. PROGNOSIS: 


Ba PRESENT TREATMENT: 


6. LIMITATIONS IMPOSED BY THE IMPAIRMENT: 


Tex WITH OR WITHOUT TREATMENT WOULD YOU EXPECT SUFFICIENT RECOVERY TO TAKE PLACE IN THE MENTAL 


OR PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THIS PERSON AT ANY TIME IN THE FUTURE TO RENDER THIS PERSON 


EMPLOYABLE? YES CL] ; No C] 


80-00-004 (11/72) 
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8. DOES PERSON REQUIRE NURSING HOME CARE? YES (J NOC] 


IF ‘YES’, PROBABLE LENGTH OF TIME a 


o DOES PERSON REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF A REGISTERED NURSE? YES [_] NO (J 
a) IF ‘YES’, - VISITS RECOMMENDED: (_] DAILY; NUMBER PER WER ke 


NUMBER PER MONTH 


b) VISITS REQUIRED FOR A PERIOD OF DAYS; WEEKS; MONTHS. 
10. DOES PERSON REQUIRE THE USE OF A WHEELCHAIR? MES] NO [J 
Ge RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING SPECIAL DIETS: 

Ze OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS: 
In your opinion would you consider this person to be: 
Dm Medtce llyxenn playable serene mere een mn epee mw fe atone ES 
2) Temporarily unemployable for medical reasons 
but likely able to resume employment after: 
lessachanksixemonthsaaeeey- ere tae ee eal 
SEXPMONCNS opty. seeker ical PNT ete) eee f) 
ONCE Y CAR ae ries ckansise i ae Teen en ee ei 
EW OP V.CaT SiR rerrrernt ERIC. ieee ee | 
3) Permanently unemployable for medical reasons 
and unlikely to be able to commence 
remunerativesem ploymenteenmetat, 2 pee Peet ke ee oe i] 


4) Disabled to the extent that the person is 
severely limited in the activities pertaining 
to normal living such as self - care, communication, 
or motor activities, and this disability is 
likely to continue for a prolonged period of time 


CERTIFICATE OF DOCTOR 
PLEASE PRINT 


I, am a legally qualified medical practitioner and have examined 


the above-named person at on 
ee 


(DATE) 


and this report contains my findings and considered opinion at that time. 
SIGNATURE ee 


ADDRESS 
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METROPOLITAN TORONTO 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
DATA ENTRY INVESTIGATION FORM 


CHECKONE []MIA [J] mic [) MID 


REFERENCE NUMBER SOCIAL INSURANCE NO. GWA SERIAL NUMBER 


yes OU abd el afar: 


APPLICANT 


SURNAME 
04 La 


Hoe 


[L 
L 
[ 
L 


GIVEN NAME 


DATE OF BIRTH SEX 
03 01 


SPOUSE 


SURNAME 
21 


GIVEN NAME 
22 


MAIDEN NAME REFERENCE 
ZS ay Peat ntl ene aot et 1 25 


CURRENT ADDRESS 


c/O ADDRESS i | APARTMENT NO. eee 
10 ic ATL pet See ea Ne ae TTS Sa aS at aa eT 11 


STREET ADDRESS | 
12 a a Te a OE eT fa fen finer ef aa fe FS 
POSTAL ZONE | PROVINCE POSTAL CODE eetciee 
13 PE cea Py Ye [Pe oe 14 | a 
MUNICIPALITY PHONE NO. [4 1 6 DATE FROM 
17 16 18 


MARITAL STATUS CODES 1 SINGLE = A 4 DIVORCED == 7 DESERTED aC 
NUMERIC FOR SMI 20 [ 2 MARRIED = 8 5 WIDOWED aC 8 UNWED MOTHER — G 
ALPHA FOR G.W.A. 3 .SEPARATED — D 6 COMMON-LAW — H 9 MINOR CHILD = 


(istFOR OFFICE USE ONLY s 
MESSAGE 


CODE gee 
pes lj Ses fo ORM ec 


CROSS-REFERENCE 


REFERENCE [— leper 

Nose cea e eet 1 log Sapiens eit ayer foinpory iplanpaern ey: Aa 
oe oi feet E flea | 30 fe pear a ps 
SE ident ee Li a se [iar ef bv eps as ped eae ae 


SERVICE DATA 
LOCATION [([ , 


68 
| 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE TO EMPLOYABLES.......---- +e seer cece rere eee 70 71 72 
bee ee Rates 
e—) 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE TO UNEMPLOYABLES .......----- eee eeeeeeeeee 67 


SUPPLEMENTARY ASSISTANCE TO A RECIPIENT OF A GOV'T BENEFIT ... 73 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO WORKING POOR ... 2.5 - esse eee ener eer e eens 76 77 78 


mene eesti 
msi 


SERV iC EON ares ian cttacn ahaa tetera S18 eM il'a)/o) sine! sites si aiiettensiieietata: Usain sysce cae! 79 


Lt 


SPECIAL STATISTICS 


GRANTED 
(COL.2) 


Case oe 
STATUS : 
(COL 3) 


~ NON-RESIDENT 
(COL. 4) 


FORM SS107. 3/75 
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PRESENT ACCOMMODATION 


MONTHLY COSTS 
NOT INCLUDED IN RENT 


NAME OF LANDLORD 


RENT HEAT * 


POSTAL ADDRESS OF LANDLORD 


TAXES ELECTRICITY 


PRIN. & INT. | GAS 


| 
| 

“MORTGAGE | i 
| 


ROOM AND WATER 


BOARD 
* FUEL REQUIREMENTS: DETACHED [J OTHER CJ SEASONAL [J EQUAL BILLING LJ 


DEPENDENTS 


16 & Over 


ESSE TS. AMOUNT 


10 15 


M 


F M 


MOTOR VEHICLE MAKE YEAR [LICENSE NUMBER 


PRESENT EMPLOYMENT OF APPLICANT & FAMILY, WORKING CASUAL, PART OR FULL TIME, INCLUDING STARTING DATES 


NAME 


EMPLOYER'S NAME AND ADDRESS 


TYPE OF EMPLOYMT 
(CASUAL, ETC.) 


EARNINGS 
PER WEEK 


EARNINGS 


PER MONTH | STARTING DATE 


Canada Pension Act 


| Declare that the information given by me in this form 
is both correct and complete to the best of my know- 
ledge and that | have had no assets or income other 
than stated herein during the period: 


Government Benefits 
(Specify) 


Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits 


FROM 19 TOgeee : 19 


D.V.A. or Civilian 
War Pensions 


Signature of Applicant 


Workmen's 
Compensation Benefits 


Property, Rooms, Etc. 


Boarders 


Insurance or Annuities 


Other 


GROUP A TOTAL 


<8 


Canada Pension Plan 


GROUP B TOTAL 


LESS EXEMPTION TO BE DEDUCTED 
FROM DECLARED EARNED INCOME. 
STIPULATE REASON FOR EXEMPTION 
AND AMOUNT TO BE EXEMPTED. 


Signature of Spouse 


Signature of Department Representative (WITNESS) 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, May 20, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


BUDGET SPEECH 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SENATORS IN SENATE GALLERY OF 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as previ- 
ously announced, the Minister of Finance will deliver his 
budget speech in the other place on Tuesday next, May 25, 
at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

May I be permitted to remind honourable senators that 
none but senators will be admitted to the Senate gallery of 
the House of Commons on that occasion. This step is being 
taken for the purpose of providing accommodation in the 
gallery for as many senators as possible. In this manner, 
senators will not be excluded from the gallery on account 
of many of the places being occupied by relatives and 
friends of senators. 

May I add that such instructions were first issued in 1931 
by the then Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable P. E. 
Blondin, and that this practice has been followed ever 
since by succeeding Speakers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Auditor General’s Report to the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration on the examination of the 
accounts and financial statements of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 138 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, Chapter 48, Stat- 
utes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 

Report, dated March 1976, of the Law Reform Com- 
mission of Canada entitled “Sunday Observance,” pur- 
suant to section 18 of the Law Reform Commission 
Act, Chapter 23 (lst Supplement), R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with explanatory notes. 

“Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natu- 
ral Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land Regu- 
lations,” dated May 1976. 


ENERGY 
STATEMENT OF POLICY RE OIL AND GAS—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, on behalf of the 
Honourable Senator Perrault, I give notice that on 
Wednesday next, May 26, 1976, he will call the attention of 
the Senate to the “Statement of Policy, Proposed 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and 


Gas Land Regulations” dated May 1976, tabled in this 
house today. 


Senator Phillips: Is the honourable senator going to 
make any comment on the new oil and gas _ policy 
announced in the House of Commons by the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources? 


Senator Langlois: I have just given notice on behalf of 
the Leader of the Government that he will speak on that 
subject on an inquiry next week. 


Senator Phillips: There will be a statement? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I beg leave to 
revert to Notices of Motions after the Orders of the Day 
have been dealt with. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


ANTI-INFLATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Hayden moved third reading of Bill C-89, to 
amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I mentioned 
Tuesday last, when discussing the principle of this bill, 
that it was unacceptable. Bill C-73, and the amendment in 
Bill C-89, can establish a permanent system of control over 
prices and income—I repeat, a permanent system of con- 
trol. I feel that a period of 39 months, as mentioned in the 
law, is too long a period. I would strongly urge that this 
bill be submitted to Parliament for a complete review after 
18 months. 

In my view, Parliament must, from time to time, look 
after the evolution of our economy. It is the role and 
responsibility of Parliament to study, to examine and to 
scrutinize the economic and financial policies of govern- 
ment. As you know, our suggestion to have the controls for 
a period of 18 months only has always been rejected by the 
government. I would again, at this stage, stress our views 
on this bill. 

Therefore, I move, seconded by Senator Phillips, tha’ 
Bill C-89 be amended as follows: 

Page 7: Strike out lines 10 to 23 and substitute therefo! 
the following: 

“(2) This Act expires on May 1, 1977, or on such earlie! 
date as may be fixed by proclamation or a motior 
taken up and considered by the House of Common: 
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that is adopted by the House and concurred in by the 
Senate pursuant to subsections (8) and (9) unless, 
before May 1, 1977, or any earlier date fixed by procla- 
mation or any such motion that is so adopted by the 
House and concurred in by the Senate, an Order in 
Council is made to the effect that this Act shall contin- 
ue in force for such period of time as may be set out in 
the Order in Council.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Hayden, P.C., seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C., that Bill C-89, to amend 
the Anti-Inflation Act, be read the third time. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Asselin, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Phil- 
lips, that the bill be not now read the third time but that it 
be amended as follows: 


Page 7: Strike out lines 10 to 23 and substitute therefor 
the following: 

“(2) This Act expires on May 1, 1977, or on such earlier 
date as may be fixed by proclamation or a motion 
taken up and considered by the House of Commons 
that is adopted by the House and concurred in by the 
Senate pursuant to subsections (8) and (9) unless, 
before May 1, 1977, or any earlier date fixed by procla- 
mation or any such motion that is so adopted by the 
House and concurred in by the Senate, an Order in 
Council is made to the effect that this Act shall contin- 
ue in force for such period of time as may be set out in 
the Order in Council.” 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those in favour of the motion in 
amendment will please say “‘yea”’. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are against the 
motion in amendment will please say “nay”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “nays” have it 
and I declare the motion in amendment lost, on division. Is 
it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the main 
motion? 

Senator Grosart: On division. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 

@ (1410) 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


2955585" 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OTTAWA 


May 20, 1976 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Louis-Philippe de Grandpré, C.C., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber 
today, the 20th day of May, at 5.45 p.m. for the purpose 
of giving Royal Assent to a bill. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére, 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 25, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


In giving the usual brief summary of the work for the 
coming week I shall deal first with the committees. 


On Tuesday at 2.30 p.m. the Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee will meet in camera to consider its 
report on conflict of interest. At 3 p.m. the Foreign Affairs 
Committee will continue its study of Canada’s relations 
with the United States, and at 3.30 p.m. the Special Joint 
Committee on the National Capital Region will also meet. 


On Wednesday the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee is scheduled to meet at 9.30 a.m. to hear witnesses 
on Bill C-58, the Science Policy Committee will meet at 
3.30 p.m., and the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Com- 
mittee will meet in camera at 3.30 p.m. to consider its 
report on conflict of interest. 


On Thursday at 9.30 a.m. the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will meet again on Canada-United States relations. The 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee will hear wit- 
nesses on Bill C-58 at the same hour, and the Special Joint 
Committee on the National Capital Region will meet at 
3.30 p.m. 


In the Senate on Tuesday evening, Senator Austin will 
speak on Senator Croll’s inquiry with respect to the state 
of the working poor in Canada. On Wednesday Senator 
Goldenberg will call the attention of the Senate to the 
interim report of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs on the subject matter of Bill 
C-83, intituled “An Act for the better protection of Canadi- 
an society against perpetrators of violent and other crime,” 
which he tabled in the Senate on May 13. Senator Forsey 
will call the attention of the Senate to the proposed incor- 
poration of Loto Canada. 

On Thursday Senator Perrault will call the attention of 
the Senate to the “Statement of Policy, Proposed 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and 
Gas Land Regulations,” which I tabled today. In addition, 
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we can expect to have Bill C-81, to amend the Senate and 
House of Commons Act and the Supplementary Retire- 
ment Benefits Act with respect to the escalation of certain 
payments thereunder, from the Commons. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Louis-Philippe de Grandpré, Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Speaker, the Honourable the Speaker of the Senate said: 


Honourable members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excellen- 
cy the Governor General has been pleased to cause 
Letters Patent to be issued under his Sign Manual 
and Signet constituting the Honourable Louis- 
Philippe de Grandpré, C.C., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, his Deputy, to do in His 
Excellency’s name all acts on his part necessary to 
be done during His Excellency’s pleasure. 


The Commission was read by the Clerk Assistant. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give Royal Assent to the 
following bill: 


An Act to amend the Anti-Inflation Act. 
The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 25, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, May 25, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1023, dated May 
6, 1976, amending Part I of the Schedule to the Hazard- 
ous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the said 
Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee on the Appeal System, dated February 13, 
1976, pursuant to section 109(5) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72, together with a letter from the Minister to 
the Chairman to the Committee. 

Report of the Asbestosis Working Group, Subcom- 
mittee on Environmental Health, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, dated February 15, 1976. 


Report of the Canadian National Railways for the 
year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 40 of 
the Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter C-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 

Auditors’ report to Parliament on the accounts of the 
Canadian National Railway System for the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 40 of the 
Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter C-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
POLITICAL AFFILIATION—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, on May 18 I 
addressed a question to the Leader of the Government 
concerning the position taken by the Canadian Labour 
Congress at its convention in Quebec City, held over the 
last weekend. I asked in particular about the announced 
objective of the Canadian Labour Congress to take part in 
the decision-making process relating to government policy 
development. The Canadian Labour Congress is a direct 
Supporter, sponsor and political affiliate of the New Demo- 
cratic Party, which by its popular support represents less 
than 20 per cent of the Canadian political opinion. 

Does the Leader of the Government not agree that the 
political affiliation of the Canadian Labour Congress is a 
total bar to their credibility to play the role in a democratic 
political process they are now claiming? 


. Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, without making 
any comment about the role of the New Democratic Party 
in relation to the Canadian Labour Congress, it may be 
Said that the government seeks every opportunity to 
acquire input, information and the views of not only the 


organized labour sector of society but also the views of 
business, agriculture and the other sectors. 


The announcement by the Canadian Labour Congress 
over the past few days that they seek to play a more 
important role in the decision-making process does not 
alter the view of the government that those who must 
make the final determination of government policy are 
those who serve in Parliament and are here because of the 
democratic parliamentary process. 


@ (2010) 


I can announce to the chamber, however, that there will 
be a meeting in mid-June involving representation from 
the Canadian Labour Congress, the Prime Minister, the 
Minister of Labour and other officials, to compare more 
comprehensively the views which the CLC and the gov- 
ernment hold regarding the policy input of organized 
labour and some of the views having been expressed in the 
CLC policy document issued as a result of that body’s 
convention last week. 


The government, as I said at the outset, always seeks 
ways to improve the consultative process with labour and 
to have a greater degree of participation by organized 
labour and other sectors in society in the development of 
sound policy. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. As a former official for many years of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and its successor the 
Canadian Labour Congress, I think I am in a position to 
Say at once that the Canadian Labour Congress has never 
been affiliated with the New Democratic Party and that 
only less than 300,000 of its two million affiliated members 
in the affiliated and chartered unions are in unions 
affiliated with the New Democratic Party. Unless some 
development has taken place very recently to change this, I 
can assert with perfect confidence that no such affiliation 
has ever existed. 


Senator Flynn: I am not too sure it is on a question of 
privilege, but I am happy to accept the statement made by 
Senator Forsey. I do not agree, however, that it has been 
entirely proven up to now. I should like it to be, though. 


Senator Forsey: Surely, the ones who should have to 
prove their statements are the people who make such 
allegations. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Leader of the Government 
if this announcement of the meeting set for mid-June 
between the government and the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress is the first announcement made? Are we privileged in 
this instance? 


Senator Perrault: May I say that just before eight 
o'clock this evening I was in conversation with the Minis- 
ter of Labour who told me that in his view there would be 
no objection to having a statement made in this chamber 
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tonight. I do not know whether another announcement was 
made in the other place this afternoon. 


With respect to Senator Forsey’s statement that the CLC 
is not affiliated officially with the New Democratic Party, 
it may be that the Honourable Senator Austin may wish to 
clarify his original statement, but I believe there is a long 
record of the participation by the leaders of the CLC in 
activities on behalf of the New Democratic Party. Certain- 
ly, during my politicial career I have always been quite 
aware at every election of not only the financial but the 
working opposition of certain members of the CLC to any 
Liberal, Conservative or non-NDP candidate. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Forsey: It depends on the union. It depends on 
the particular union, honourable senators. It depends on 
the particular union: some particular unions, some local 
unions, some district unions, some national unions are 
affiliated. Most of them are not. The last figure I saw only 
a few days ago was 287,000 people in CLC unions affiliated 
with the New Democratic Party. There has never been, I 
repeat, unless somebody can produce proof of some recent 
change, there has never been any affiliation with the New 
Democratic Party by the Congress as such. Nor has there 
ever been one single copper contributed to the New Demo- 
cratic Party by the Congress since the founding conven- 
tion in 1961, which led to my withdrawal from that party. 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators may wish to look 
into the accuracy’ of my statement, but I have had the 
impression that the CLC supported the New Democratic 
Party de facto if not de jure. 


Senator Forsey: That is not an affiliation. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, be that as it 
may, the government is always open to constructive 
representations from whatever the source and regardless 
of the political affiliation, if any, of that source. It is nota 
bar to speaking to the Government of Canada merely 
because certain affiliates of the CLC may choose to have 
the New Democratic Party as their political wing. So we 
welcome conversations with the CLC. 


Senator Flynn: For what they are worth! 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 
Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill S-23, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the National Defence Act 
and the Criminal Code (total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse.) 
Senator Perrault: This order stands until Tuesday, June 
DR. 


LABOUR 
THE WORKING POOR—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


On the Order: 
Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Croll calling the attention of the Senate 


[Senator Perrault.] 


to the state of the working poor in Canada.—(Honour- 
able Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I defer to Senator 
Austin. 


The Hon. 
senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, our colleague, 
Senator Croll, gave notice to this house earlier this year 
that he would call our attention, and that of the Canadian 
public, to the state of the working poor in Canada. Pursu- 
ant to that notice he rose in the Senate on April 5 last and 
set forth in his usual articulate, cogent and decisive way, a 
statement of the affairs of the working poor that not only 
demands our continuing public concern and attention, but 
raises for Canadians a need for an inner review of both our 
social conscience and our economic self-interest. 


Senator Croll has asked some of us to participate in this 
debate in order to emphasize to the Canadian people and 
other parliamentarians that this problem of the working 
poor is overdue for attention. I am happy to respond both 
because I believe him to be right in his concern, and 
because his work in the Senate, while doing credit to 
Senator Croll’s wisdom and humanitarianism, has also 
enhanced the reputation of this chamber for relevance and 
for compassion. 


This debate is one of many that Senator Croll has raised 
in this chamber and elsewhere on behalf of those in our 
Canadian society who are “on their own” in life in a real 
and basic way which would frighten the more comfortable 
Canadian majority, if they were ever to have even a tiny 
glimpse of how it feels, or might feel, from inside that 
social stratum. They are not important members of a cor- 
porate or trade union entity with economic and political 
leverage in society. They are not organized in ways that 
give them particular political attention in their own com- 
munities. They are poeple who are giving every ounce of 
their energy and those of their families to attain the basic 
needs of human beings, as understood in this country, and 
have little leisure time to consider the whys and where- 
fores of their circumstances. To repeat a well coined 
phrase, it is hard to remember that you came to drain the 
swamp when you are up to your neck in alligators. 


What better purpose has the Senate than to speak on 
behalf of those in our society whose voice is weak or 
inaudible above the clamour of others? What more impor- 
tant work is there for us than to aid in achieving recogni- 
tion and a place in the national priorities list for those who 
deserve it, but who need a policy and legislative ombuds- 
man to overview and assist in the attainment of their 
requirements and proper entitlements as members of 
Canadian society? 

Let me repeat my admiration and respect for Senator 
Croll in leading the way in developing this role for the 
Senate, and in using his public trust and office to represent 
a group in the Canadian community who require to be 
understood and heard by us all. No less a reason for my 
participation in this debate is to be able to honour him as 
one of our most senior colleagues, and to urge him to 
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continue this cause without flagging, for many years to 
come or until poverty is eliminated. I say this with sympa- 
thy for the poor, but because of our association with 
Senator Croll I am happy that it will keep him active for 
many years yet. 


As a result of Senator Croll’s work and that of the 
Special Senate Committee on Poverty, many here are 
familiar with the basic story and statistics relating to the 
working poor. Senator Croll brought us up to date with the 
facts set out in his address in the Senate on April 5, and he 
gave us further useful insights as a result of his participa- 
tion in the Senate on May 19 last. 


To the basic information which senators have and under- 
stand, I would like to add to the Senate record a brief 
report on the belief and conclusions of our fellow Canadi- 
ans. In a Gallup poll of opinion, reported in the Citizen on 
May 22, 1976, it was concluded by 1,068 adults from a 
representative sample of income groups that the least 
amount of money a family of four needs to get along on is 
$200 a week. Senators will instantly recognize that the 
view, based as it is on current empirical data, is $1,800 
more a year than even the Senate committee view of the 
poverty line in 1975, shown on page 2020 of the Senate 
Debates as $7,871.00 per annum. 


The stark fact that jumps from all the collected statistics 
is that one family out of every five in Canada lives in 
poverty, or struggles daily with insecurity of income and 
employment. This continues at a time in the life of Canadi- 
ans generally when we are enjoying an affluence never 
before known; yet we have close to 2 million people at or 
below the poverty line, including over 1 million in the 
category of the working poor. 


@ (2020) 


At least today we have no need to argue with the domi- 
nant philosophy of the Social Darwinists of the 19th cen- 
tury, that poverty removes misfits from society. The great 
depression, along with the Keynesian revolution in social 
and economic thinking, has convinced us of the need of 
society to use the institution of government to modify the 
excesses of the private enterprise economic system, even if 
we have not yet discovered how to succeed at it, as shown 
by our current problems with economic growth, inflation 
and unemployment. 


Today, we understand clearly that the ability of our 
society to continue its economic growth within a more 
rational context for the use of natural resources and the 
environment depends more on our investment in human 
capital than it does on physical capital. The existence of 
poverty is a factor that retards our economic growth as 
well as our social growth and political stability. 


One of the phenomena of our time is that we can experi- 
nce an excess of demand for skilled labour at the same 
ime as the poor go unemployed or underemployed. This 
roves so clearly how we have misallocated our human and 
shysical resources. The relative yield on investment in 
1uman capital is very high, and yet we go on underinvest- 
ng. The poor are our nation’s most underutilized asset, and 
y leaving them poor we keep at a lower level the potential 
er capita output of our society, and we diminish the 
respects for economic growth. 


Notwithstanding the fact that many in society know this 
to be true, it is fashionable to argue that the source of 
funding for investment in human capital could be based 
only on the fact of a growing economy, one that created a 
“fiscal dividend”, or new capital from which the invest- 
ment allocation could be made. In the midst of the great 
depression, when poverty was the concern of the many, 
this was not thought to be the sine qua non of our philoso- 
phy. Then government began its programs with public 
spending, based on an expansion of the money supply and, 
as Lord Keynes foresaw, the initial redistribution of then 
vested resources quickly led to an expansion of the whole 
economy through enhanced demand. Those who had capi- 
tal and saw it placed in human investment were afraid to 
object at the time. The cities were full of poor, and the 
railway box cars were full of poor; the factories were 
empty. People with capital feared to object, and yet in less 
than a year the economy was on the march instead of the 
poor. Investment capital achieved a security and a rate of 
return in the years following that it did not know how to 
acquire on its own. 


Today, as I have said, the argument that has become 
fashionable is that the economic pie must grow contin- 
uously to provide an adequate slice for social welfare. We 
have no concept in this country today of what social policy 
can, or should, be without economic growth. No doubt 
politicians of every stripe walk in fear of the political 
crunch that comes with a no-economic-growth situation. 
But can they mean that there can be no social development 
program in the absence of substantial economic growth; 
that the rich will stay where they are and the poor will 
stay where they are? 


I admit it is a conundrum for society, and for ourselves 
as politicians. Our country is struggling with severe eco- 
nomic problems, so severe that we have had to impose 
controls on prices and incomes to restrain the excesses of 
demand on our economy that come, in particular, from the 
economically powerful sectors of our society. Yet, I cannot 
forget that this new-found requirement for restraint of the 
relatively affluent is nothing new for the poor. They have 
always lived under economic restraint. Nor should any of 
us forget that our cause is the protection of the weak from 
the exploitation, however well intended, of the strong. And 
no group is more seriously ravaged by today’s inflation and 
unemployment than the working poor. 


I wonder if some senators have seen a musical play in 
the last few years called Fiddler on the Roof. In it, the 
milkman, Tevye, customarily gives two kopeks to a beggar. 
But Tevye this time has had a poor day, and feels he can 
only afford to give the beggar one kopek. The beggar 
complains, “Just because you’ve had a bad day, why should 
I suffer?” 


Of course, the audience laughs. The truth of it seems 
simple on the surface. But is it so? As poor as Tevye was, 
he had a house, a cow, four daughters and a strong-willed 
wife. The beggar had nothing, and two kopeks were his 
poverty line. How much should the poor suffer because our 
economy is having a bad day? Is it wise that they should 
suffer more? 


I am certain all of us agreed with Senator Croll when he 
said on May 19 last that we should not allow the current 
economic situation to be fought by the economic elite of 
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this country on the backs of the poor. That, of course, is on 
the one hand. As everyone who saw Fiddler on the Roof 
knows, there is always the other hand. The beggar may 
need help, but Tevye has every right to expect that the 
beggar will do everything he can to help himself as well. 
Government may be a provider of needs, but the notion of 
obligation must also be well understood. 


We have seen increasing and justifiable concern in socie- 
ty that those who work not be ripped off by those who do 
not. Society is perfectly capable and willing to look after 
those who for medical reasons cannot do so themselves. 
There are specific programs for aged persons; survivors, 
including widows and orphans, children with parents; and 
the injured and disabled. What society rebels against sup- 
porting are those on welfare who can do more for them- 
selves. I have looked hard for information about this 
group, and the only statistics I can find are estimates that 
in Canada and in the United States they comprise not more 
than two per cent of those on welfare. And clearly, those 
who rip off the system are not the working poor. As I have 
said, too often the contrary is the case for them. 


Let me be clear that I entirely believe that the duties of 
citizens and the responsibilities of government must be in 
balance. The basic posture of federal social policy should 
be to maintain the viability of the concept of responsibility 
to work and to contribute on the part of the citizen as the 
fundamental tenet of the provision by the state of income 
and security. 


This country’s approach has been to provide some notion 
of basic standards of well-being for people as the goal of its 
social security system. We have never adopted, nor can I 
see any likelihood we will adopt, for Canadians the goal of 
imposing some measure of absolute equality of income 
between persons. I am satisfied that the basic standards 
approach is humanistic, realistic and substantively fea- 
sible. There is a base below which we will not allow 
Canadians to fall. The base must, however, be adequate to 
provide conditions of life that give encouragement to 
efforts for improved mobility in society. The working poor 
must be aided to become the working secure, or beyond if 
they have the ability. The welfare poor must be 
encouraged to become the working secure, or beyond if 
they have the ability. 


I am fully prepared to concede that the elimination of 
poverty depends very crucially on the maintenance of a 
high and growing level of aggregate demand. That is to 
say, we must create new employment opportunities to 
make use of newly acquired skills. Policies to reduce the 
level of poverty require at the same time policies that 
bring about both economic stabilization and increased 
aggregate output. While we need to know a great deal more 
about poverty and the working poor, we can at least be 
certain that the unregulated market system of setting 
prices and values has not been successful in bringing into 
the system at an early enough time the investment in 
human capital which I have argued is so significant for our 
growth and stability. 


Should there be any doubt raised by my words of con- 
cern for the poor, including the working poor, I say with- 
out qualification that Canada has assembled a social wel- 
fare system that stands with the best in the world. But 
nothing is proved by that alone—not so long as the Nation- 


{Senator Austin.] 


al Council on Welfare, from the 1971 census, can tell us 
that 24.5 per cent of all children in Canada under 16 years 
are living in poverty; not as long as it appears that due to 
inadequate nourishment, health care and social environ- 
ment these children are almost guaranteed to under-per- 
form in society and to continue on the enlistment rolls of 
the poor. Apart from compassion, which should in our 
Judeo-Christian society be our prime basis for action, as 
modern economic man can we afford the costs in welfare 
and lost productivity that come from such an underutiliza- 
tion of such a large part of our future population? 

@ (2030) 


I must, for balance, assure the Senate that the federal 
government and the provinces are maintaining their 
momentum in social policy, and much may be accom- 
plished. Some, at least, of Senator Croll’s concerns of last 
April 5 and May 19 are being dealt with. 


In 1973 the federal government, in cooperation with the 


“ten provinces, launched the social security review, which 


adopted as its foci five basic strategies—an employment 
strategy to provide for those who experience chronic dif- 
ficulty in finding and maintaining employment, a social 
insurance strategy to protect Canadians against loss of 
employment income in case of retirement, sickness, disa- 
bility, accident or maternity; an income supplementation 
strategy to ensure an acceptable minimum income for the 
working poor; a social services strategy to ensure that, over 
time, services would be available to facilitate the develop- 
ment of an individual’s full potential; and, finally, a feder- 
al-provincial strategy to guarantee the harmonization of 
federal and provincial social security programs, while at 
the same time providing to the provinces the necessary 
flexibility to adapt social security measures to the needs of 
their citizens. 


Two of the major accomplishments have heen to improve 
the basic incomes of families with children, and of the 
aged. The new family allowance program, implemented in 
January 1974, provided an important supplement to the 
incomes of over 3.6 million Canadian families. Moreover, 
these payments now go to families on behalf of all children 
whether or not they attend school. This definitely benefits 
lower income working families where there is a higher risk 
of school dropout. The new program effectively tripled the 
benefits, which were in effect prior to the social security 
review, from an average of $7 per child per month to a 
current monthly average of $22.08. What is more, the allow- 
ance may be adjusted periodically to offset increases in the 
consumer price index. 


Many of the advances in income security have taken 
place in programs for the aged, who at present number 
approximately two million of the Canadian population. In 
1965 a retired couple was assured an annual income, at age 
70, of $1,800. As of April of this year, the amount a retired 
couple is eligible to receive under Old Age Security/ 
Guaranteed Income Supplement is $5,270—well above the 
1975 poverty lines established by the Economic Council, | 
Statistics Canada, and the Canadian Council on Social 
Development. Moreover, OAS/GIS payments are now 
escalated quarterly to reflect changes in the consumer 
price index. 

A more recent development to alleviate financial hard- 
ship in families where one spouse is below retirement 
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age—those aged from 60 to 64—is the spouse’s allowance 
under the Old Age Security Act. This provision supplies an 
amount equal to the OAS and maximum GIS payments 
where the spouse has no income, and where the income of 
the head of the household is the OAS and maximum GIS 
payments. 

Another improvement is an amendment allowing those 
over 65 who are able to work to continue to do so, and 
receive their pensions under the Canada Pension Plan. 
There has also been an easing of provisions requiring 
collection of overpayment benefits to low income, aged 
persons. 


Further changes have taken place in the Canada Pension 
Plan since the social security review commenced. These 
include a provision for equal benefits for male and female 
contributors to the plan, a formula to bring contributions 
and benefits more in line with rising wages, and a provi- 
sion for annual adjustment of benefits to reflect increases 
in the cost of living. 


I would not want to leave the impression that younger 
families are being neglected. Thus in 1973 the estimated 
amounts of federal, and, in some cases, provincial dollars 
going to families where the head of the household was 
under 65 years were: $1.85 billion for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, $325 million for veterans’ pensions and 
allowances, $300 million for workmen’s compensation, and 
$136 million for CPP/QPP survivors’ and disability ben- 
efits. A further sum of $768 million was expended on social 
assistance by federal and provincial governments under 
the Canada Assistance Plan. All of these programs are 
targeted to assist those who most need our help. 


I am hopeful for the new developments which have been 
signalled. The government’s proposed income support and 
supplementation program should serve as a valuable 
weapon in the fight against poverty. In fact, the income 
supplementation component of the program is geared 
specifically to the working poor and will provide assist- 
ance at a rate of something like $1 for every $3 earned. The 
concept behind this dual approach will meet a most impor- 
tant criterion—the provision of a strong incentive to eco- 
nomic and social betterment, together with adequate guar- 
antees for those who cannot work. The approach currently 
under detailed consideration will ensure maximum effi- 
ciency and, hence, the least possible cost to others. 


A further development emanating from the social secu- 
rity review has been the complete restructuring of the 
social service components of the Canada Assistance Plan. 
In the near future the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare hopes to introduce in the House of Commons a 
completely new social services act which will contain 
Strong incentives to provide better rehabilitation and 
counselling services and encourage community-based 
alternatives to institutional care. His hope is to provide 
better service to the users of social services and at lower 
costs to government. 

All this represents an impressive list of government 
attempts to eliminate poverty. Unfortunately, as Senator 
Croll has so ably pointed out, the total effort has not 
succeeded in eradicating poverty. As he has said, the pat- 
tern of income distribution has scarcely changed in the last 
25 years. We still need to know to what extent all the 
various income transfer programs have actually kept fami- 
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lies from skidding into poverty and enabled them to main- 
tain their living standards. Research must be carried out to 
examine to what extent people in the lowest quintile are 
the same population or a changing one. We do know that 
the aged within the poor have gained ground by virtue of 
the guaranteed income directed towards them; unfortu- 
nately, similar information does not exist for the disabled, 
the handicapped or the infirm of all ages, or for marginal 
workers in the secondary labour market. As I have said, 
these are areas that must be further investigated and 
where we can look forward to continually improving 
policies. 

Senator Croll has raised a very important issue concern- 
ing women in the labour force. On April 5 he stated: 


The income of the number of women in the work force 
has effectively helped to keep the basic wage low, 
while at the very same time boosting family incomes. 


If I might comment further on this point, it may be 
suggested that traditionally women in the labour force 
have occupied low paying positions, not because of a lack 
of skills or capability but due to a built-in bias against 
female participation in the regular employment market. A 
special survey in the autumn of 1973 indicated that there 
were approximately 1.1 million working mothers in the 
labour force. Two-thirds of those mothers had husbands 
who earned less than $10,000 a year, and two-thirds of the 
mothers earned less than $5,000. The average annual earn- 
ings for women was less than $3,480 at the time when the 
average male earnings totalled $9,060. That difference 
cannot be fully explained by wage differential, because 
only 36 per cent of mothers worked full time. The question 
one asks is why? Was it personal choice? Was it their 
insecurity in the segregated labour market? Were they 
placed by agencies in short-term employment which could 
not be refused? Was it lack of adequate day care facilities? 
It was probably a combination of all of these. These are 
topics which require more detailed analysis in order to 
provide a true picture of the low income earner, many of 
whom are women. 


The critical concern for all programs to assist the work- 
ing poor is that in providing assistance to income, the 
incentive to participate as fully as possible in the working 
world is not discouraged. A proposal that has been gaining 
considerable ground in Canada is that of the guaranteed 
annual income. Simply put, the federal and provincial 
governments would, where necessary, pay a certain 
amount of money to every adult who qualifies so as to 
bring their annual income up to a minimum guaranteed 
level. 


The key advantage of this plan is that it is selective. It 
puts money where it is needed, unlike the demogrant 
programs such as old age assistance and family allowances. 
Obviously, the administrative problems of using the tax 
system are complex, but the concept is intriguing and well 
worth developing. 

@ (2040) 

According to a background paper issued by the federal 
government to the Federal-Provincial Conference of Min- 
isters of Welfare earlier this year, the shortfall between 
private incomes and the updated 1974 Senate poverty lines 
for young family units—that is, where all family members 
are under the age of 65—is approximately $5.5 billion. Yet 
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in the estimates for the fiscal year 1974-75, over $7 billion is 
provided for programs directed to people under 65. There 
are, no doubt, many reasons for the apparent paradox. One 
may be that income supplementation such as unemploy- 
ment insurance or family allowances are not aimed exclu- 
sively at the poor. Yet what is demonstrated is that we 
have much of the funds necessary to deal with poverty, but 
we apparently cannot yet solve the qualitative problems. 


In the adult lifetime of Senator Croll and many other 
senators here, their highest priority has been to provide a 
basic level of social security to Canadians, without which 
the word “freedom” and its ideal would have no real 
meaning to the Canada which Canadians in this last quar- 
ter of the twentieth century enjoy. The social security 
system Canadians now have in place has strengthened our 
society in its democracy, and has helped make us a free 
society envied by most countries of the world. 


Prime Minister Lester Pearson launched an aggressive 
war on poverty in the mid-1960s. Were he here today, I am 
certain he would not object to my charging him with 
launching an “aggressive war,” because, though he was a 
notable and Nobel Prize peacemaker, he never accepted the 
injustices and immorality of any part of our population 
living in poverty, ill-health or dehabilitating circum- 
stances, and his successors are no less committed to achiev- 
ing the goals which Mr. Pearson’s initiative and that of his 
colleagues, including Senator Croll, demanded. 


Spending on health, welfare and old age pensions has 
quadrupled, from $2.4 billion in 1966 to a projected $10.9 
billion in 1976. These programs amounted to 27.6 per cent 
of federal expenditures in 1966, and will be a projected 37.1 
per cent in this fiscal year. I wish I knew the story well 
enough to tell Canadians more about the individual lives 
which have benefited from this effort, because the dollar 
amounts tell nothing of the human story, but I know, and I 
believe every adult Canadian knows, of many people 
whose lives have been uplifted by such concern on the part 
of their fellow Canadians. 


In spite of our good record in the field of social services, 
in spite of the fact that we have reached a level of prosperi- 
ty that promises the means to deal with poverty, in spite of 
the fact that it can be demonstrated over and over again 
that poverty is both an intolerable social cost and an 
intolerable economic cost, we still have people in our socie- 
ty who are doubtful that any more should be done, or who 


even claim that too much has been done already. The onset 
of a period of slow economic growth increases the courage 
of those who, for one reason or another, have never really 
accepted their responsibility to their fellow Canadians. 

As people see their spending power diminish they 
become less concerned with the needs of others and more 
critical of having their earnings taxed away to help the 
disadvantaged. Government spending becomes more criti- 
cized, of course, by the high income earners, because the 
inarticulate premise is that government spending will be 
slanted to low income groups, and because with less 
growth there is less room to satisfy the expectations of 
both high and low income earners. The same is true when 
the relatively affluent labour unions denounce controls as 
interference with collective bargaining, or affluent busi- 
ness complains of interference with the free market. 


Yet, despite such feelings, we cannot afford to leave the 
process of income distribution as it stands. It must contin- 
ue to move in favour of the disadvantaged in our society. 
They must see and believe they are not abandoned and 
beached where they are. They must hope and care to 
change. We must provide the basis for that hope, and the 
encouragement for that change. 

I will conclude with a quotation from an address by the 
Prime Minister of Canada, the Right Honourable Pierre 
Elliot Trudeau, to the Canadiana Conference in Toronto on 
April 2, 1976. He says it all when he says: 

For a Liberal, the only role of government is to create 
the conditions for, and to remove obstacles to, 
individual and collective freedoms. Laws and leader- 
ship are our weapons. Poverty, ignorance, inequality 
and the exploitation of the weak by the strong have 
always been our enemies. 


Senator Flynn: Would the honourable senator tell me 
why he destroyed all the meaning of his speech by that last 
quotation? 


Senator Austin: I cannot believe that Senator Flynn can 
think that last quotation does not apply equally to Canadi- 
ans of all political persuasions. 


Senator Flynn: That is not what Mr. Trudeau said. He 
claimed that only Liberals could think that way. 


Senator Austin: No, he did not say, “Only;” he simply 
said, “For a Liberal.” 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Capital Budgets of the Atlantic Pilotage Authority, the 
Laurentian Pilotage Authority, the Great Lakes Pilotage 
Authority, Ltd., and the Pacific Pilotage Authority for 
the fiscal year 1976, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, 
together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 1976-986, 
dated April 27, 1976, approving same. 

Copies of report of the Canada Pension Plan Advisory 
Committee entitled “Analysis of Certain Proposals for 
Amending the Canada Pension Plan,” dated April 1, 1976. 

Budget Papers, dated May 25, 1976, as follows: 

(1) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend the 
Customs Tariff. 

(2) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend the 
Income Tax Act. 

(3) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend the 
Income Tax Application Rules, 1971. 

(4) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend the 
Excise Tax Act. 

(5) Statement of Financial Transactions for 1975-76. 

(6) Capital Cost Allowances. 

(7) Charities under the Income Tax Act. 

(8) Supplementary information on Compensation 
Aspects of the Anti-Inflation Program, small business 
deductions, air transportation tax, et cetera. 

(9) Supplementary information on Government of 
Canada Accounts, Tables 1 to 7. 

(10) Document entitled “Outlines of Proposed 
Modifications in Price and Profit Guidelines under the 
Anti-Inflation Act,” dated May 25, 1976. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES RESTRAINT BILL 
DATE OF INTRODUCTION IN SENATE—FURTHER QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, has the Leader of 
the Government any information about the question I 
asked the other day concerning the prospects of our getting 
Bill C-87 some time before the summer recess? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a meeting with 
the house leader in the other place was held this morning. 
As yet the number and nature of the bills to come before 
this house prior to prorogation is not known. I hope to have 
further information later. 


29555862 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
SALARY INCREASES FOR OF FICERS—QUESTION 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. Last week the President and Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress voted themselves a $10,000 per 
annum pay raise. Is it the intention of the government to 
refer that 40 per cent pay increase to the Anti-Inflation 
Board? 


Senator Croll: It is a non-profit organization. 
Senator Flynn: Are you serious? I don’t buy that. 


Senator Perrault: I have noted with interest the alleged 
one-third increase voted to certain top officers of the CLC 
according to news reports. As yet I have no information 
that the matter will be referred to the Anti-Inflation Board 
to determine whether it conforms with the guidelines. I 
shall take the question as notice in the hope of providing 
more complete information later. 


GRAIN 


SUBSIDIES PAID ON SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN TO EASTERN 
CANADIAN PORTS FOR EXPORT—QUESTION 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I should like to address a 
question to the Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
and perhaps in doing so I should apologize for not having 
given him notice. I realize it is not a question he would be 
expected to answer right off the bat. The question is: In 
view of the apparent decision of the government to do 
away with the subsidies paid in respect of shipments of 
grain to eastern Canadian ports for export, what was the 
capacity in the calendar year 1975 of those ports to handle 
grain for export? How much was paid in subsidies, and 
how much is it expected that this capacity will be utilized 
after the withdrawal of the subsidies? 


e (1410) 
Senator Perrault: As much as I would like to say I have 


that information at my fingertips, I must, because of its 
detailed nature, take the question as notice. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes. I should have given 
you notice. 


Senator Perrault: Thank you very much. It is an impor- 
tant question. 


ENERGY 


GOVERNMENT POLICY RE CANADIAN OWNERSHIP OF 
COMPANIES DEVELOPING OIL AND GAS ON CROWN LANDS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, a short time 
ago an honourable minister in the other place indicated it 
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was the government’s intention that companies developing 
oil and gas on crown lands should be at least 25 per cent 
owned by Canadians, and that the requirement of Canadi- 
an ownership would probably be increased to 50 per cent at 
a later date. I ask the Leader of the Government: First, is 
this fixed government policy as at this date; and secondly, 
if it is, has a time frame been decided upon within which 
the Canadian ownership requirement will be increased to 
50 per cent? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice. 


Senator Flynn: That is a much better idea than listening 
to your neighbour on your left. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 


PROPOSED INCORPORATION OF LOTO-CANADA—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, this inquiry arises out of a 
question which I asked the Acting Leader of the Govern- 
ment some days ago about the government’s intentions in 
regard to bringing the matter of this new lottery before 
this house. I was unable to secure what seemed to me a 
clear or satisfactory reply, and so, having been the 
beneficiary of a suggestion by a distinguished colleague in 
this house— 


Senator Flynn: Senator Croll, no doubt. 


Senator Forsey: —I decided to bring the matter forward 
as an inquiry. 

My question—it might perhaps be well to recall it to the 
recollection of the house. It was not a very earth-shaking 
one, and I do not expect honourable senators have kept it 
firmly in their minds, if, indeed, they have kept it in their 
minds at all. My question was, very simply, whether the 
matter was going to be brought before this house. 

I turn to page 2103 of the Senate Hansard of May 11. I 
said: 

I should like to ask the Acting Leader of the Govern- 
ment whether it is the intention of the government to 
present a bill in this chamber or the other chamber, as 
seems to me to be the proper procedure, or whether it 
is going to proceed in some other way, as I rather 
gathered from the statement in the other place that it 
might— 
The reply is to be found at page 2111 of our Hansard of the 
next day. In effect, the reply consisted of reading what the 
President of the Treasury Board had said in his statement 
in the other place. I read it, I read it again, and I could not 
find in that statement—and I still cannot find—any refer- 
ence whatever to bringing this matter before the Senate. 


I then looked again, carefully, at what had been said by 
the President of the Treasury Board in the other place, and 
I found on May 10, at page 13334 of the House of Commons 
Hansard, first of all, this: 

A new Crown corporation will soon be incorporated, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Canadian Commer- 
cial Corporation Act. 


{Senator Manning. ] 


That last, of course, is a misprint which was subsequently 
corrected. It is the Canada Corporations Act that was 
referred to. Then that was supplemented by the statement 
that it would cost nothing to the Canadian taxpayer. The 
exact words at page 13335 are: 


Therefore, it will not cost anything to the Canadian 
taxpayers. 
I am reciting these various statements in detail because 
they all have some bearing on the matter I want to deal 
with shortly. That looks as if there would be no appeal to 
Parliament to provide any money. This is not altogether 
consistent with what comes a little later. 


Then I found also on page 13334: 
The House— 


Presumably, therefore, the House of Commons because the 
minister was speaking in the House of Commons. 


The House will be given the opportunity before the 
end of June to express its opinion on the government’s 
decision. 

Then at page 13337 the minister said: 


—I would rather submit to the House a motion which 
would be debated during one day, and then we could 
have a vote. 


And there had been some discussion of the possibility of a 
bill. 


This raised certain objections in certain quarters in the 
other place, and on May 14, at page 13514 of House of 
Commons Debates, the President of the Privy Council, the 
Leader of the House of Commons, took a hand in the 
proceedings and his intervention does not seem to me to 
have clarified the matter very much. He said that he had 


—put before the House leaders the possibility of deal- 
ing with this matter through a supplementary 
estimate. 


This pops up for the first time. He continued: 


Of course, this supplementary estimate would be 
referred to a standing committee where it could be 
discussed in detail. Members of the opposition could, if 
they wished, bring that supplementary estimate before 
the committee of the whole on an opposition day and 
cross examine the minister in whatever way they 
wanted. For example, we are prepared to have a day 
when the appropriation bill is before the House— 


Senator Molson: Does my honourable friend not think it 
is out of order to discuss in this chamber matters that are 
currently being debated in the other place? 


Senator Forsey: As I understand it, Senator Molson, we 
are allowed to quote from ministerial statements. These 
were ministerial statements, as I understand it, by the 
minister on this matter. I am sorry if I am transgressing 
the rules, but I certainly thought it was part of the minis- 
terial statement. However, the point is—and I shall cease 
to quote from this at all—the point is that in all this there 
was not the slightest reference to the Senate and if the 
matter is to be brought in by way of a supplementary 
estimate in the other place, how we shall be able to deal 
with it effectively here is beyond me. A mere supplemen- 
tary estimate presented there, there may be opportunities 
to debate there in the way in which the President of the 
Privy Council suggested, but I don’t know how we can 
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effectively debate a supplementary estimate item like this 
here. I speak subject to correction. It is possible that some 
senator, learned in the rules and with longer experience 
and greater knowledge than I, can provide a solution to 
this problem, although I am heartened to know that the 
Leader of the Opposition appears to agree with me that it 
would be at least very difficult to deal with the matter 
here in that way. I think it would be quite impossible. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, on a question of 
privilege, I do not think that the honourable senator 
should interpret my gesture as meaning that. On the con- 
trary, I would say that it is very easy to have some 
reservations, such as those of Senator Molson, as to the 
propriety of the manner in which this matter is brought 
before us. In any event, I always enjoy Senator Forsey’s 
speeches so much that I will not raise a formal point of 
order. 

@ (1420) 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, might I suggest 
that the view of the Honourable Leader of the Opposition 
would be of very small weight in its authority. 


Senator Flynn: Quite so; especially if you add yours to 
mine. 


Senator Forsey: If the gladiators have finished, perhaps 
I might be able to go on. 


In effect, it seems to me that we got basically nothing in 
the way of any assurance from the Deputy Leader of the 
Government in this house the other day, or from ministers 
in the other place, that this matter will be brought before 
the Senate in any form whatsoever on which we can 
pronounce effectively. There is, of course, the bare possi- 
bility of a bill, but the discussion in the other place seemed 
to make it quite clear that this was exceedingly unlikely. 


I noticed in the remarks of the Deputy Leader of the 
Government on May 12 at page 2111 of our Hansard what 
seemed to me a very, very curious observation. First of all, 
he said: 


If it is a mere motion— 
That is, a mere motion in the other place. 


—I doubt that that should come to this place. However, 
the matter is still open to discussion in the other 
place— 


A little farther down the column he said: 


So it all depends on the method adopted by the House 
of Commons. Apparently there will be a meeting of the 
leaders of the other house and then the government 
will make its decision. Whatever that decision is, the 
government will have to abide by the rules of 
Parliament. 


That is what Punch used to call another glimpse of the 
obvious. The deputy leader continued: 


Obviously, therefore, if the measure needs the approv- 
al of the Senate it will surely come to the Senate. If it 
is a mere motion, then I doubt that such a motion will 
have to come to this place. 


Well, of course, it would not have to come to this place 
_ and that is one reason why I asked the question. If there is 
to be a mere motion in the other place, it would not have to 
come here. I wanted to find out whether we would have an 
Opportunity in this place, and apparently the answer is 


that it all depends on the other house. Well, that strikes me 
as a very curious attitude to take up with regard to the 
procedure in this place. Does the House of Commons 
decide what the government will present in the Senate? 
That is a novel doctrine to me and I do not think it is a 
very flattering doctrine to this house. 


Before I go further, I want to say that if I can get now a 
plain, firm, unequivocal assurance that if there is no bill 
brought in to deal with this matter the government will 
present a resolution in the Senate which will give us the 
chance of pronouncing our views on this matter well 
before the end of June, then I am quite prepared to with- 
draw this inquiry. What I want is to have the Senate get a 
chance to pronounce on this subject. If it is not going to be 
given by the government the proper chance to pronounce 
on the subject, then I propose to go on and discuss it now, 
because I think it is a most important subject and I think 
there ought to be some means of at least ventilating the 
opinions of some senators, myself at any rate, on this 
subject before the whole business crystallizes, or gels, or 
takes a firm form, or this extraordinary new departure in 
fiscal policy becomes a settled part of our national finan- 
cial system. 


So, if now the leader or the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to give a firm, clear, plain, unequivo- 
cal assurance that the matter will come before the Senate 
in a form in which the Senate can discuss and pronounce 
on, I will sit down with great satisfaction and allow the 
house to proceed with business which, in principle per- 
haps, is of more importance. But if that assurance is not 
forthcoming, and I see no sign of the government leader or 
his deputy rising to give the assurance, then I want to go 
on and say something about this. This is an important 
question in my judgment. 


Senator Perrault: Would the honourable senator allow 
me, just by way of reply, to suggest that there is no 
inclination on the part of the government here to prevent 
him from proceeding with his inquiry? If he wants to 
speak at length on this subject, that is the honourable 
senator’s right. As soon as the method by which the gov- 
ernment intends to proceed is made known in the other 
place, that information will be duly communicated. 


Senator Forsey: I thank the Honourable Leader of the 
Government, but I don’t know that that adds very much to 
my calm of mind, shall I say, or my enlightenment. It 
seems to me—of course he doesn’t want to prevent me from 
discussing it; I never suggested that; he can’t prevent me 
from discussing it; he can’t prevent any honourable senator 
from discussing anything that he sees fit, as long as we 
keep within the rules—but the point is— 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator said he would 
be prepared to withdraw his inquiry. There is no need for 
him to withdraw his inquiry. 


Senator Forsey: No, no. I was giving the government an 
opportunity to say something that would make it unneces- 
sary for me to proceed. The government doesn’t see fit to 
do that. All right, that’s fine. All these interruptions, I 
might add, are prolonging my observations quite consider- 
ably and I should be grateful if I might be able to go on 
without too many more of them. 
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It seems to me a matter of great importance, a matter on 
which we should be able to pronounce, not merely express 
ourselves. I can express myself, and any other honourable 
senator who feels as I do about it, or who feels the opposite 
way about it, can also express himself. But what there 
ought to be is a chance for the Senate to pronounce its 
views on this new departure on fiscal policy. 


I am almost inclined to call it a revolutionary new 
departure in fiscal policy, because the proposal is not 
simply for a temporary lottery, though certain remarks in 
the other house at certain points seemed to suggest that. 
But it is perfectly clear, if you read the ministerial state- 
ment, that this is an open-end lottery. It is to go on 
indefinitely. For the first three years the proceeds will be 
divided in such and such a way. After that, well, there will 
be discussions with the provinces to see how the further 
proceeds will be divided. 


This is a permanent proposal. This is to be a permanent 
feature of our fiscal system. If it were simply a matter of 
picking up the pieces after the Olympic Games, or even 
looking after the Commonwealth Games, and the whole 
thing were to come to an end in 1979, I shouldn’t like it, I 
should think it was a bad proposal, but I would be pre- 
pared to stomach it under the special conditions which 
exist. But a permanent proposal of this sort is something 
else again. For one thing, as has been pointed out else- 
where, it may very easily embarrass the provinces which 
have themselves embarked in a number of instances on 
this very dubious method of financing. 


For another thing, a lottery, as my old assistant at the 
Canadian Labour Congress used to say, is a method of 
skinning the poor. It is regressive taxation, and it is worse 
than regressive taxation: it is an attack, you might say, 
upon the gullibility of the poor. 


A colleague has handed me a most delightful set of 
verses written by Henry Fielding in 1732, which pretty 
well sums it up: 


A lottery is a taxation 

Upon all the fools in creation; 

And heaven be praised, 

It is easily raised, 

Credulity’s always in fashion, 

For folly’s fund will never lose ground 
While fools are so rife in the nation. 


This is a new departure in our fiscal policy. This is a 
proposal for a permanent lottery which could then be used 
for any kind of proposition, any kind of project, any kind 
of expense which the government of the day, of whatever 
party it may be, sees fit. It might even be used to provide 
the armed forces with aeroplanes. It might be used for all 
sorts of things, and without any kind of proper decision by 
the two Houses of Parliament. 


I might add also that the whole idea of this lottery, this 
permanent lottery, sits very ill with the new society which 
the Prime Minister has spoken about and which I ardently 
support. It seeks to raise money by a method which excites 
all the appetites, which the new society presumably wants 
to restrain. 


[Senator Forsey.] 


@ (1430) 


Well, I shall conclude simply by saying that the end of 
this policy is bad and the means are worse. The means are 
an affront to Parliament, a defiance of Parliament; a defi- 
ance and an affront, at all events, to this house, unless we 
get some kind of undertaking that whatever they do in the 
other house, it will be brought before us. If a proposal is 
brought to us for our approval, I shall vote against it, and 
do my best to persuade all my friends in this house to do 
the same. 


Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, I rise merely to 
commend Senator Forsey for the strong stand he has taken 
in this matter. Since my arrival in this place, I have found 
a tendency in far too many honourable senators towards 
self-immolation which, in the Buddhist faith, may be a 
sure and quick way to heaven, but not so in a parliamen- 
tary democracy. We whittle away at our own rights and 
privileges, almost apologizing for existing. Thank goodness 


Senator Forsey has risen in his place to demonstrate clear- 


ly that we have a parliamentary representative govern- 
ment and a bicameral parliament, of which this place is an 
integral part, and that no government, however right it 
may be, should achieve its purposes, however necessary 
they may be, without considering the rights and respon- 
sibilities of this part of the legislative process. 


On the subject matter itself, I have some sympathy with 
Senator Forsey’s views. It was one of my earliest chores in 
the other place to speak, during private members’ hour, on 
the subject of lotteries. At a time when a private member 
on the government side had very little other opportunity to 
practice his parliamentary skills, private members’ hour 
was a refuge for those of us who were attempting to 
become parliamentarians. Incidentally, a private member’s 
bill was proposed by a member of the New Democratic 
Party, one of those noble souls who is always with the 
angels, and as a result of my research into the subject 
matter, on which I worked very hard, my conclusion was 
that lotteries constituted the most inefficient and regres- 
sive manner of collecting taxes. 


I certainly hope and believe that the government, in its 
wisdom, will see to it that both parliamentary halves of our 
body politic will have every opportunity to debate the 
subject. I commend Senator Forsey for his stick-to-itive- 
ness in bringing this matter forward so forcefully and 
seeing to it that this house is not treated as a mere rubber 
stamp, or not considered at all, in proceeding with so 
important a matter as this. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there is no 
intention on the part of the government to treat this 
august chamber as a rubber stamp. I can only reiterate that 
as soon as the method by which the government intends to 
proceed is known, that information will be communicated 
to honourable senators and an opportunity will be given 
for the kind of fair and complete debate which is usually 
undertaken in this chamber in connection with measures 
of all kinds. 


I remind honourable senators once again of the state- 
ment made by the President of the Treasury Board, as 
reported at page 13337 of House of Commons Debates of May 
10, in which he said: 
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Mr. Speaker, it depends on the formula the leaders 
of all parties would endorse to have a debate on that 
motion. Substantially, it is the same bill that we had in 
the past, except that for the next three years, it will be 
under federal government control and that under the 
Corporations Act and the Criminal Code, we could 
create a Crown corporation without having to pass 
legislation. 

However, there are many ways to put forward this 
project for the approval of the House and I am sure the 
President of the Privy Council (Mr. Sharp) will have 
discussions with his counterparts of other parties. We 
could even proceed by a budget item, if needed, but I 
would rather submit to the House a motion which 
would be debated during one day, and then we could 
have a vote. Or we could accept the suggestion that the 
Opposition leader (Mr. Clark) kindly put to us, that is 
adopt a bill after all stages in two days. 


Well, if that final course of action is followed, then neces- 
sarily the measure will come to this place. 


Senator Forsey: If! 


Senator Perrault: As Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, I want to give the commitment that I will make 
every representation to ensure that our traditional right to 
duly consider and adjudge all such proposals is respected. 
There has not been any suggestion in this entire discussion 
about the merits or demerits of Loto-Canada that the 
Senate not be allowed to participate in the dialogue. 


Senator Grosart: Does the Leader of the Government 
know whether a decision has been made or announced to 
the press or Parliament about the method that will be 
adopted by the government in seeking the authority of 
Parliament to proceed with this lottery? 


Senator Perrault: I can only say again that discussions 
are apparently under way with the leaders of the other 
parties. A method is being evolved, and as soon as informa- 
tion is available I shall, as I have said, make a statement in 
this chamber, if honourable senators would have me do so. 
I have checked as recently as half an hour ago to find out 
the latest information on how discussions and negotiations 
are proceeding, I may say that there is no change from the 
position taken on May 10 last, as expressed in the quota- 
tion I have given honourable senators from what was said 
by the Honourable Jean Chrétien. However, as soon as 
information is available I shall on that very day make 
known to honourable senators the method by which the 
government intends to proceed. 


Senator Forsey: I hope I may be allowed to thank the 
Leader of the Government for giving the assurance he just 
has, that the matter will be brought before the Senate in 
some form or other for the expression of our opinion on it. 
If that had been said a little earlier it might have spared 
the chamber a considerable amount of second-rate 
eloquence. 


Senator Perrault: I certainly did not express an assur- 
ance of that kind. I simply said that there will be an 
Opportunity for a full discussion of this matter. Until I 
know how the government intends to proceed I can give no 
assurances at all. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I think what 
alarmed Senator Forsey was the answer he was given 
when he asked his original question. Perhaps his question 
was not understood. In essence what he was asking, as I 
understood it, was: If the government proceeds in a certain 
manner in the House of Commons, will it proceed in the 
same manner in the Senate? The reference here, of course, 
is to the authority that the government seeks to implement 
this new policy. 

The President of the Treasury Board said he might 
proceed by way of a budget item, which would, of course, 
be by way of a supplementary estimate. I would point out, 
if the Leader of the Government is giving advice on this 
matter, that the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance has recommended over and over again that this is 
not a proper way to introduce government policy—that is, 
by a vote or a $1 item in the supplementary estimates. 
There are times, in emergencies, when it appears to be 
necessary, but if there are other alternatives I hope the 
government would not seek to proceed by this back-door 
method of implementing government policy. 


Obviously it is the authority that Senator Forsey and 
others are concerned about. Is it to be the authority of a 
mere resolution in the House of Commons? Is this to be the 
authority for a major change in government policy? I think 
the answer Senator Forsey would have liked, and which I 
would like, is that if the authority is sought by the govern- 
ment from the House of Commons by a resolution then 
similar authority will be sought from the Senate by a 
similar resolution. If the government decides to proceed by 
way of a bill then, of course, there is no problem. The bill 
will automatically come to us. 


@ (1440) 


It is true that if the government decides to proceed by 
way of a supplementary estimate, that matter will come 
before us, but it is not customary for us to examine supple- 
mentary estimates item by item in the chamber. We are all 
aware that supplementary estimates are referred to the 
National Finance Committee, and the committee makes its 
report. It might or might not report on an item such as this. 
However, I would agree with the Leader of the Govern- 
ment that regardless of whether that is so or not, when the 
report of the National Finance Committee and the particu- 
lar appropriation bill are before us there will then be an 
opportunity to debate the matter. 


The point is an important one, that whatever authority is 
sought by the government, it should in the clearest possi- 
ble terms also seek the authority of the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall under- 
take to make a statement about this matter at the earliest 
possible opportunity after analyzing the entire subject and 
the questions posed by honourable senators. However, I 
have given the latest report according to the information I 
have, and that is all I can say at the present time. 


On motion of Senator Hicks, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. H. Carl Goldenberg rose pursuant to notice: 
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That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Interim Report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs on the subject matter 
of the Bill C-83, intituled: “An Act for the better 
protection of Canadian society against perpetrators of 
violent and other crime,” tabled in the Senate on 13th 
May, 1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, in tabling the report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs on May 13, I suggested that we might defer con- 
sideration of the report until the bill reaches the Senate, 
after passage in the other place. It has been suggested to 
me, however, that it would be wise to consider it at this 
stage even though the report is an interim report. 


I want to emphasize that the Senate referred to commit- 
tee for study the subject matter of Bill C-83, entitled “An 
Act for the better protection of Canadian society against 
perpetrators of violent and other crime.” The committee 
made a preliminary study of the bill. It did not make a 
clause-by-clause study because it will do so in due course, 
if and when the bill comes before the Senate. The commit- 
tee, therefore, confined itself to a number of particular 
points. 


I would point out that we are dealing with a bill which 
covers a good deal of ground. It deals with such matters as 
firearms and other offensive weapons, invasion of privacy 
through the interception’ of communications, dangerous 
offenders, special crime inquiries, amendments to the 
Parole Act, and so on. The committee did not cover all this 
ground but dealt with a number of items on which we 
thought our opinion would be of interest. The Minister of 
Justice, as a matter of fact, asked me to send him a copy of 
the recommendations of the committee as soon as possible. 


It will be of interest to honourable senators to know that 
the house committee, which is still studying this bill, has 
published the report of the Senate committee as an appen- 
dix to its proceedings of Tuesday, May 18. 


In fairness to the members of the committee, I should 
also say that while we make this interim report, it does not 
mean that the committee has approved or disapproved the 
bill. Honourable senators should bear in mind that what 
we are recommending is further consideration or re-exami- 
nation of some items in the bill. 


The bill deals, first, to a large extent with firearms and 
other offensive weapons. The committee notes that some 
parts of the bill dealing with firearms would add to the 
Criminal Code provisions that are regulatory and adminis- 
trative rather than provisions of a criminal law nature, for 
example, the establishment of a licensing system and 
provisions relating to such matters as the carriage, the 
handling and the storage of firearms. The committee ques- 
tioned whether such provisions properly belong in the 
Criminal Code. 


In this connection the committee relied upon a recent 
report of the Law Reform Commission of Canada in which 
it says: 

If criminal law’s function is to reaffirm fundamental 
values, then it must concern itself with “real crimes” 
only and not with the plethora of “regulatory 
offences” found throughout our laws. Our Criminal 
Code should contain only such acts as are not only 


{Senator Goldenberg] 


punishable but also wrong—acts contravening funda- 
mental values. All other offences must remain outside 
the Code. 


We preface our report with this quotation and question 
the desirability of including some of the provisions relat- 
ing to firearms in the Criminal Code. 


We then deal with use of a weapon during the commis- 
sion of an offence. It will be an offence under the bill to 
use a weapon during the commission of a crime. The 
committee was also concerned, however, with the possibili- 
ty that serious consequences may result when a person is 
in possession of a weapon during the commission of an 
offence, whether or not he intends to use it. Therefore, we 
recommend that consideration be given to amending the 
proposed new section of the law by adding the provision: 


—that anyone who has upon his person an offensive 
weapon while committing or attempting to commit an 
indictable offence or during his flight after commit- 
ting or attempting to commit an indictable offence, 
whether or not he intends to use it to cause bodily 
harm to any person, is guilty of an indictable offence 
and is liable to imprisonment for five years or is guilty 
of an offence punishable on summary conviction. 


The committee also recommended that it be further pro- 
vided in the proposed new section 98: 


—that where one of two or more persons, with the 
knowledge and consent of the rest, has an offensive 
weapon upon his person while committing or attempt- 
ing to commit an indictable offence or during his flight 
after committing or attempting to commit an indict- 
able offence, it shall be deemed to be upon the person 
of each and all of them. 
[Translation] 


We also considered the use of weapons and the best I can 
do is to read our recommendation: 


Your Committee recognizes that the practice of 
using and storing firearms varies greatly in different 
regions of the country. In those areas where firearms 
are part of the everyday life of the residents, the use of 
firearms is accompanied by a knowledge of, and 
respect for, their dangers. In such regions it may be 
both difficult and unnecessary to take the precautions 
that in other regions, particularly in urban areas, 
would be reasonable and desirable. 


It is, therefore, recommended that consideration be 
given to amending the proposed new subsection 99(2), 
in clause 3 of the Bill, by adding thereto a requirement 
that local circumstances, traditions and practices be 
taken into consideration by the courts when determin- 
ing whether a firearm or ammunition has been used or 
stored in a careless manner or without taking reason- 
able precautions for the safety of other persons. 

[English] 
@ (1450) 


The committee also dealt with a highly controversial 
provision of the law, which brings us back to an earlier 
debate in the Senate and to a controversy between the 
Senate and the House of Commons. There is a provision in 
the law now requiring notification to a person who has 
been the object of an intercepted communication within 90 
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days following the period for which authorization to inter- 
cept was given. 


Honourable senators will recall that the Senate rejected 
such a provision in the protection of privacy legislation 
which was introduced and passed just over two years ago. 
But we were overruled; the other house refused to accept 
our amendment. Now the bill before us, curiously enough, 
proposes what the Senate wanted at that time. The bill 
proposes the elimination of the requirement of notification 
to someone who has been wiretapped. 


Well, our committee has modified its position this time, 
and, considering the experience with authorization for 
wiretapping and related factors, the report says that the 
provision requiring notification should not simply be 
repealed but proposes instead that it be replaced by a 
provision that would ensure that the required notification 
does not interfere with proper investigation by law 
enforcement authorities of the activities of organized 
crime and professional criminals. We were told when we 
first studied this matter some two years ago that such 
notification hinders the police in their investigation of 
organized crime because they are not necessarily able to 
complete such an investigation within 90 days, or, for that 
matter, sometimes within 180 days or within months or 
even longer than that. 


As a compromise—and I think the members of the com- 
mittee will agree with me that that is what it is—the 
committee recommends that consideration be given to a 
provision that would amend the clause of the bill to which 
I am referring to permit a judge to grant one extension not 
exceeding 90 days of the period within which notification 
is required, and to permit two judges to grant any addi- 
tional extensions of that period or to eliminate entirely the 
requirement for notification. This introduces a novel idea. 
We felt that it would protect both the interests of the 
public vis-a-vis organized crime and the rights of the 
citizens. 


I have told you that the bill also deals with dangerous 
offenders. That is a new term which will replace the terms 
previously used, “habitual criminals” and “dangerous 
sexual offenders.” The committee draws attention in its 
report to a new section which provides that where a person 
has been found to be a dangerous offender and has been 
sentenced for an indeterminate period, the case will be 
reviewed by the National Parole Board within three years 
after the person was taken into custody and thereafter not 
later than every two years in order to determine whether 
the person should be granted parole. In its preliminary 
study the committee saw that under this provision, where 
a sentence has been imposed for an offence and the mini- 
mum period that must be served before eligibility for 
parole is longer than three years, it is possible for the 
person who was convicted of the offence and who was 
found to be a dangerous offender to be released sooner 
than another person who was convicted of the same 
offence but who was not found to be a dangerous offender. 
The committee therefore suggests in its report that con- 
sideration be given to an amendment to the bill that would 
provide that where a person has been convicted of an 
offence and has been found by the court to be a dangerous 
offender, that person would be required to serve a determi- 


nate sentence for the offence followed by an indeterminate 
sentence as a dangerous offender. 


The committee also recommends a further amendment to 
provide that where a person has been sentenced to an 
indeterminate period as a dangerous offender the National 
Parole Board shall, for the purpose of determining whether 
such person should be granted parole under the Parole Act, 
review the case not later than the end of the period 
required to be served for the offence for which the person 
has been sentenced before becoming eligible for parole, or 
three years, whichever is the longer. This is to prevent a 
person convicted of an offence but not found to be a 
dangerous offender from serving a longer term before he is 
eligible for parole than a person who has been convicted of 
the same offence and found to be a dangerous offender. I 
think this is an important correction that should, and I 
hope will, be made in the bill. 

[Translation] 
There are also transitional provisions in the bill. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that because of the 
significant differences between the present law in 
respect of habitual offenders and dangerous sexual 
offenders and the provisions in Bill C-83 in respect of 
dangerous offenders, a review should be carried out 
with respect to all such offenders who are at the 
present time in custody under sentences of detention 
to determine which inmates do not fall within the 
terms of the description of a dangerous offender in 
paragraphs 688(a) and (b) in clause 23 of the Bill. Such 
inmates should be released if they have served a 
reasonable period of time in prison for the offences 
they committed. 

[English } 
@ (1500) 


The committee also noticed that a transitional provision 
in a proposed new section of the Parole Act is intended to 
provide for the application of regulations at different times 
in various provinces, as and when those provinces set up, 
or appoint, provincial parole boards, as provided for in the 
act. 


The committee was rather concerned about the dis- 
criminatory effects of this, in that persons in different 
provinces would be treated differently, because in one case 
a provincial parole board would have been set up, while in 
another such a board would not yet have been set up or 
would not yet be functioning. The committee therefore 
proposed that the new subsection dealing with this be 
amended so that its effect would be limited to the period of 
time, and the circumstances, for which it is intended. The 
committee added that it would be undesirable, and could 
be discriminatory, if a regulation governing parole were to 
be applied after the transitional period to inmates in cer- 
tain regions of the country, and not to inmates generally in 
all parts of the country. 


We have two further points in this report, both dealing 
with parole. Clause 25 of the bill says: 


11. Subject to such regulations as the Governor in 
Council may make in that behalf, the Board is not 
required, in considering whether parole should be 
granted or revoked, to personally interview the inmate 
or any person on his behalf. 
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The board, however, could make regulations prescribing 
the circumstances in which an inmate is entitled to a 
hearing upon any review of his case for parole. Your 
committee came to the conclusion that consideration 
should be given to amending this clause by adding a 
provision that would give an inmate the right to a personal 
interview following his application for parole to the Na- 
tional Parole Board at the time that he first becomes 
eligible for parole. 


Finally, the committee noted that the National Parole 
Board will no longer be permitted, where special circum- 
stances exist, to grant parole by exception to an inmate 
before the inmate’s eligibility date has been reached. By 
regulation the board can now grant parole by exception. It 
has done so only in a very small proportion of the cases, 
but an example cited to us was that of an inmate who has 
qualified for admission to university. If the term of that 
university opened in October, and he would not qualify for 
parole until November, the board could, in those circum- 
stances, grant parole by exception. It is now proposed to 
eliminate this. The committee, however, expressed the 
opinion that the National Parole Board should retain this 
right, which, although exercised infrequently, permits 


flexibility in those situations where parole by exception is 
warranted. 


This, in summary, is the report of the committee. I 
repeat, it is an interim report following a preliminary 
study. The committee did not hear outside witnesses. The 
only witnesses heard by the committee were officials of 
the Department of Justice, of the Solicitor General’s 
department, and of the National Parole Board. We did not 
think that at this stage we should hear witnesses who are 
appearing before the committee in the other place. When 
the bill comes before us, if it comes before us, we shall 
reserve our right to hear the same and other witnesses. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, in a 
moment I shall move the adjournment of this debate. I 
should just like to say that I was a member of the commit- 
tee and concurred in the report, so that I am not likely to 
take any position in opposition to it. There may, however, 
be a few points that I should like to draw to the attention 
of the Senate. With those few remarks I now move that 
this debate be adjourned. 


On motion of Senator Smith (Colchester), debate 
adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CLERK’S ACCOUNTS 
STATEMENT TABLED PURSUANT TO RULE 112 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that, in 
conformity with rule 112, the Clerk of the Senate had laid 
on the Table a detailed statement of his receipts and 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1975-76. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move: 

That the Clerk’s accounts be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 

Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Minister of Finance respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the six months ended March 31, 1976, 
pursuant to sections 13(1) and 13(3) of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND 
PRINTED AS APPENDIX 


Senator Sparrow, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance, presented the 
report of the committee, to which was referred the Esti- 
mates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1977, and asked that the report be printed as an 
appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of today and form part of the permanent 
record of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report, see appendix pp. 2173-2175). 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Sparrow moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, June 8, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, I should like to give a brief expla- 
nation of the adjournment motion. In moving the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate to June 8, it has been taken into 
consideration that there is no legislation at present before 
the Senate and it is unlikely that we will receive any bills 
from the other place before the end of next week. However, 
several committees will be sitting next week. 


On Tuesday the Foreign Affairs Committee will meet at 
10 a. m. on Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. The Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs Committee will hold an in camera 
meeting at 2.30 p.m. to consider its report on conflict of 
interest. The Special Joint Committee on the National 
Capital Region has called a meeting for 3.30 p.m., and the 
Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments will meet at 8.30 p.m. 


On Wednesday the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 a.m. to hear witnesses on Canadian 
textile problems. If necessary, the committee will sit again 
at 2.30 p.m. 

On Thursday the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will have another meeting on Canadian textile 
problems at 9.30 p.m., the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments will meet at 
11 a.m., and the Special Joint Committee on the National 
Capital Region will meet at 3.30 p.m. 

We hope that when we return on June 8 we will have 
received one and possibly two bills from the other place. 
We will be debating a number of items on the Order Paper, 
including the report presented today on the estimates by 
the Deputy Chairman of the National Finance Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 


THE SENATE 
TAILORING SERVICES—QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
a question of the Whip, if I may. 


Senator Flynn: The Whip? 

Senator Argue: The Whip. 

Senator Flynn: Do you mean the government Whip? 
Senator Argue: Yes, one of the two Whips. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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Senator Argue: I might preface my question by saying 
that for many years there has been a long-standing service 
available to senators, namely, the use of the tailor on a 
joint basis with the House of Commons for pressing suits 
and making minor repairs, and so on. Yesterday I sent a 
couple of suits to the tailor to have them pressed. They 
were brought back by a messenger who said, “He doesn’t 
have the time.” So I sent them back and said, “I have lots 
of time; he can take his time; there is no hurry.” Again the 
messenger came back and said, “Oh, the tailor says he is no 
longer doing anything for senators.” 

This is a service that has been available to senators for 
many years, as I have already said, and I do not think we 
should agree to be elbowed out of this service. I think it is 
of some benefit to the Senate. We pay for the cost of the 
service so we are not on the taxpayers’ back. I wonder if 
the Whip might inquire into this to see if this service can 
be continued. 


Senator Flynn: I am sorry I gave leave. There is no 
doubt whatever that this subject does not concern the 
Whip and it should not concern the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: It is a pressing issue just the same. 
Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, while it may not 
be my particular job to look into this question, I shall 
nevertheless endeavour to find out what the situation is 
and give a satisfactory answer. 


Senator Argue: You can check with the Whip on the 
other side. 


Senator Flynn: It has nothing to do with the Whips. 
Senator Grosart: It is just a hang-up. 


Senator Perrault: Well, as my honourable colleague 
indicated, we hope that the situation can be ironed out 
very shortly. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


FLIGHT DELAYS DUE TO LABOUR DISPUTE—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, recently I was 
asked by the Honourable Senator Phillips a question about 
wage settlements with personnel of the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Senator Phillips stated in part: 


I refer, in particular, to inspectors who are responsible 
for aircraft maintenance and renewal of pilots’ 
licences. Can the leader tell us how many flights, both 
national and international, have been delayed or can- 
celled because of invalidated pilots’ licences? 

Secondly, it has been the normal custom of airlines 
to protect scheduled passengers who have had their 
flights either delayed or cancelled, by giving them 
priority on the next flight two or three hours later. Are 
the airlines following this practice during this labour 
dispute? 

In reply to the first question, one national flight has 
been delayed at Winnipeg, Manitoba—I can attest person- 
ally to the accuracy of that statement—but no internation- 
al flights have been delayed and no national or interna- 
tional flights have been cancelled because of actions taken 


by inspectors of Transport Canada concerning pilots with 
invalid licences. 


In reply to the second question, Transport Canada does 
not have the information as to how under these circum- 
stances airlines protect scheduled passengers who have 
had their flights either delayed or cancelled. I should 
imagine that that information would be available from the 
individual airlines which serve the Canadian interests. If 
the honourable senator would like me to do so, and if it is 
possible, I shall undertake to contact the airlines individu- 
ally in order to ascertain the policy. 


Senator Phillips: Thank you. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 


PROPOSED INCORPORATION OF LOTO-CANADA—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 


inquiry of Senator Forsey calling the attention of the 


Senate to the proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, at the outset 
I should like to express my virtually complete agreement 
with the position taken in respect to Loto-Canada by the 
Honourable Senator Forsey, who introduced this inquiry, 
and by the Honourable Senator Greene, who spoke to it 
during yesterday’s sitting. There are, as Senator Forsey 
pointed out, two aspects of this problem of concern to the 
Senate. The first is the method or device by which the 
Government of Canada intends to perpetuate the lottery 
which we all felt was initiated as a means of helping to 
support the Olympic Games being held this year in Mont- 
real. It now appears that we could be embarked upon 
establishing what would be a national lottery which would 
go on indefinitely. As I say, the first issue has to do with 
the method the government proposes to use in order to do 
this. There may be some devices available to the govern- 
ment by way of incorporation of a company, by way of 
adding items to the budget, and so on. However, it seems to 
me that this does constitute such a major change in policy, 
if not an actual change in the law of the land, that it ought 
to be embodied in a bill which both Houses of Parliament 
should have the opportunity of debating and adjudicating. 
I hope, therefore, that this will be done. 


I noted carefully the reply of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate to Senator Forsey’s invitation to give 
some assurance that the issue would be brought before this 
house. His reply was merely to the effect that he would, as 
soon as he could, report to this house on the decision which 
the government had made. Of course, if that is a decision to 
proceed in some way other than by a bill or other than by 
some device that brings the issue before this chamber, then 
we will not have another opportunity to speak upon it or to 
vote for or against the proposal. I hope, therefore, that the 
government leader will use his influence to see that this 
matter is handled in such a way that members of this 
house may have the opportunity of debating the issue and 
voting on the feasibility and the terms under which an 
extension of the Olympic lottery may be agreed upon and 
perhaps, as I say, grow into a continuing national lottery. 

The other issue, of course, has to do with the merits of 
lotteries generally. I must say that I am not very 
enthusiastic about these devices at all, myself. I am not 
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very enthusiastic about the holding of lotteries generally 
and I am certainly not enthusiastic about the use of a 
lottery to raise revenue by governments, into which this 
could very rapidly grow. 

It seems to me, as has been pointed out by others, that 
this is, indeed, a regressive mode of taxation, that it takes 
advantage of the gullible and, very often, of those who can 
least afford to pay. It is not really a dignified or stable 
method of raising revenue in a country such as Canada. 
Indeed, I am afraid that I myself feel that there is some- 
thing inherently immoral about a lottery, because it tends 
to make people feel that the way to succeed is by luck 
rather than by hard work or application, and so on. I 
suppose it is unpopular today to refer to the Protestant 
work ethic, but I happen to have been brought up in a 
background in which this was highly valued and I still 
think that it has some value, even within the standards of 
the society in which we live today. It seems to me that we 
should not as a nation and as a national government 
encourage people to think that the way to success is by 
luck rather than by hard work or application or by the 
intelligent use of the talents that God has given to each 
and every one of us. 

Therefore, I suppose I have disclosed my position now 
and said, in effect, that I would vote against legislation 
that would establish a continuing national lottery. I hope, 
honourable senators, that I may have the opportunity of 
doing just that. 

@ (1420) 

Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable senators, 
Senator Hicks has expressed very cogently and eloquently 
my Own views and, I imagine, those of a good many of my 
colleagues. I shall summarize my approach to the subject 
very briefly. 

Let me say, first, that I am not sure, and I suppose no 
one else in the Senate is, what exactly is envisaged in the 
proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada. If, as Senator 
Forsey suggests, it is possible that the lottery could go on 
indefinitely, that gambling would become part of our na- 
tional policy, then I suggest we should approach this 
matter very cautiously. There should be no back door 
approach. It should not be done without full resort to the 
parliamentary process, which means complete and full 
debate in the Parliament of Canada, including the Senate. 
Since we have reason to believe that significant numbers 
of Canadians are opposed on principle to gambling, we 
would be well advised not to rush into this matter. We 
should have a full and complete expression of public opin- 
ion on it. 

As Senator Hicks said, there are some fundamental reli- 
gious beliefs involved here. I have always opposed, and 
will continue to oppose so long as I live, any attempt on the 
part of religious groups, large or small, to force their 
particular views down the throats of people on any subject, 
whether it be pornography, the use of alcohol, birth con- 
trol, abortion, or any other important issue. However, we 
should recognize that in all religious groups in Canada 
there are adherents who have very strong views on 
gambling. 

- No matter how much sympathy and concern we might 
have for the predicament brought about by our involve- 
ment in the Olympics—I use the word “our” deliberately— 


we should not allow ourselves to be stampeded or seduced 
into some fundamental change in national policy. There- 
fore, I completely support the demand—not merely a 
suggestion—made by Senator Hicks and by Senator 
Forsey, as members of the Senate of Canada, that the 
whole matter be debated openly and that sufficient time be 
allowed for full expression of the views of Canadians. 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, since this is 
a place for debate, we might hear some other views on this 
matter—views which might be considered those of a gam- 
bler. That is why I move the adjournment of this debate. 


On motion of Senator Deschatelets, debate adjourned. 


ENERGY 


STATEMENT OF POLICY RE OIL AND GAS—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land Regula- 
tions, dated May 1976, tabled in the Senate on 20th 
May, 1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, I promised some days ago 
to make a statement with respect to the proposed 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and 
Gas Land Regulations, and allied matters. I should like to 
do so this afternoon. 


The federal government has taken significant initiatives 
in the energy field to prepare Canada for possible short- 
ages and other unforeseen contingencies as they arise. 
These steps have involved much planning and consultation 
with the provinces and other interested parties, and were 
taken to ensure that the economic stability of Canada and 
the comfort of its citizens will not be disturbed unduly by 
the drastic changes in the world’s energy fortunes since 
1973 and the OPEC shock waves. 


As honourable senators will recall, the world price of oil 
was $2.20 a barrel in 1973, and shortly after the fall crisis it 
began to escalate to the point where it now stands in the 
area of $12 a barrel. The impact of this economic event has 
been dramatic, to say the least, and has affected, as hon- 
ourable senators are aware, the economies of all nations 
throughout the world. 


On April 27 last, the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources announced a national energy strategy for 
Canada. It is a strategy that is, in the view of the govern- 
ment, consistent and comprehensive. It consists of three 
well-defined parts, those being, first, an objective, which is 
energy self-reliance; second, a series of specific energy 
targets; and, finally, in support of the objective and tar- 
gets, nine policy elements. 

The national energy strategy for self-reliance is directed 
through the next 10 years at minimizing the risks of grow- 
ing dependence on imported oil. Self-reliance in energy 
means reducing our vulnerability to unanticipated changes 
in price or prolonged interruptions in supply. It means 
supplying Canadian requirements from Canadian 
resources to the greatest extent practicable, but it is not a 
strategy of self-reliance at any cost. It recognizes that we 
will have to rely on imported oil, at least to a certain 
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degree. An important policy element is emergency pre- 
paredness to ensure that Canadians using imported oil will 
be adequately protected should supplies be curtailed. 


Above all, it is a strategy that we believe is both 
balanced and flexible. It is balanced in the sense that it 
recognizes that the policies we adopt will have costs as 
well as benefits, and that a choice that provides the max- 
imum advantage to Canadians must be found. It is flexible 
in the sense that many aspects of the international oil 
market and our own domestic energy situation are uncer- 
tain and are continuing to evolve. The approach adopted 
will be, we hope, dynamic enough to adapt quickly to 
changing circumstances. 

The first target is to move domestic oil prices toward 
international levels, and the domestic price for natural gas 
to an appropriate competitive relationship with oil over the 
next two to four years. 


Domestic energy prices must continue to increase to 
reinforce efficiency and restraint of energy use, to encour- 
age the development of additional Canadian supplies, to 
reduce the magnitude of the transfer of real wealth from 
Canadians to oil-exporting countries, and to reduce the 
subsidization of oil consumers by the general taxpayer. 
They need not move to international oil prices if it is clear 
that new Canadian resources can be found and delivered to 
markets at prices that are lower. 
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The second target is to reduce the average rate of growth 
of energy use in Canada over the next ten years to less 
than 3.5 per cent per year. The government believes this 
can be attained by appropriate pricing measures and 
energy conservation initiatives. It represents a reduction 
in the historically observed growth rate of over one-third. 
It is a reduction which the government believes to be 
technically feasible with a minimal impact on our standard 
of living and quality of life. It is a reduction that is 
essential if we are to be able to plan our energy future in 
the most appropriate way. 

The third target is to reduce our net dependence on 
imported oil in 1985 to one-third of our total oil demands— 
that is, to approximately 800,000 barrels a day. 


The fourth target is to maintain our self-reliance in 
natural gas until such time as northern resources can be 
brought to market under acceptable conditions. 


Finally, the fifth target is to double, at a minimum, from 
$350 million to $700 million, exploration and development 
activity in the frontier regions of Canada over the next 
three years under acceptable social and environmental 
conditions. This is a minimal target that will facilitate the 
development of the information necessary to make appro- 
priate decisions about our energy options. 


In support of the objective of energy self-reliance, the 
government proposes nine major policy elements, and 
these are: (1) appropriate energy pricing; (2) energy con- 
servation; (3) increased exploration and development; (4) 
increased resource information; (5) inter-fuel substitution; 
(6) new delivery systems; (7) emergency preparedness; (8) 
increased research and development; and (9) greater 
Canadian content and participation. 


This is a tough challenge for all of us, wherever we live 
in this country, but the strategy which has been adopted 


{Senator Perrault .] 


will, we hope, meet it positively and effectively. It is a 
strategy that is directed primarily at the problems of the 
next ten years. It is recognized that further policy initia- 
tives directed at the problems of transition from oil-and 
gas-based energy systems to alternative energy sources are 
going to be required to prepare for the longer term future, 
but the next ten years are critical. 


With the constructive cooperation of provincial govern- 
ments and industry, and with the support of Canadians in 
all regions of the country, Canada can achieve the objec- 
tive of energy self-reliance. Success in this endeavour will 
increase both the confidence and the options with which 
we can plan for the years beyond 1985. 


More specifically, the federal government last week 
reached certain major decisions concerning crude oil and 
natural gas prices. In discussions with the provinces, it has 
been natural for the producing provinces which own the 
resources to press for higher prices for oil and gas to 
ensure themselves the best possible revenues to compen- 
sate them for the loss of their depleting assets. At the same 
time, they have recognized the effects of price increases on 
the economy of all of Canada. Governments of consuming 
provinces have naturally been mindful of the effects the 
price increase would have on their consumers. At the same 
time, they have had to consider the claims of producing 
provinces for recognition of their rights as owners of the 
oil and gas. 


The Government of Canada meanwhile has had to keep 
all of these factors in mind—particularly that most dif- 
ficult dilemma, the fact that price increases in these major 
commodities would add to inflation—and at the same time 
the fact that if we did not increase prices we would jeop- 
ardize our future energy supply. 


In the light of all these considerations, the government 
has now reached the following conclusions: 


1. There should be a standard “freeze” period on 
petroleum product prices of 60 days across Canada, which 
would run from the date of any increase in the price of¥ 
crude oil at the well-head. Prices to consumers would not, 
therefore, rise until 60 days from the date of the authorized 
increase in the prices producers receive for crude oil. 


2. The price of crude oil in Canada should rise by $1.05— 
that is to say, from $8 to $9.05—on July 1, 1976, and by a 
further 70 cents to $9.75 on January 1, 1977. Consumers 
would not begin to feel the effects until after 60 days from 
these dates. 


3. The price of natural gas should rise by 15.5 cents at 
City Gate Toronto—that is, from 125 to 140.5 cents—per 
million BTUs on July 1, 1976, and by a further 10 cents to 
150.5 cents on January 1, 1977. With these price increases, 
natural gas will continue for an additional year to retain 
its approximately 85 per cent commodity price relationship 
with crude oil. 


4. Export prices on natural gas will also increase. The 
government is now reviewing a report on this subject from 
the National Energy Board, and is discussing the situation 
with representatives of the Government of the United 
States of America with hopes of being able to make an 
announcement concerning the amount and timing of the 
increase within a month. 
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A further policy initiative, supportive of the federal 
government’s strategy for dealing with the energy issues of 
the next 15 years, was announced by the federal govern- 
ment last week as well. It is contained in the document 
entitled: “Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations.” The existing Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, governing the disposition and administration 
of oil and gas rights in the north and in the offshore, were 
promulgated in 1961. Since that time, 15 years ago, there 
have been major changes in the petroleum situation both 
nationally and internationally, and technological advances 
have greatly changed the capability to explore for and to 
develop oil and gas reserves. It is necessary to update the 
regulations pertaining to Canada’s frontier areas so as to 
provide increased public controls over exploration and 
production, to modernize the system for collecting econom- 
ic rent and, at the same time, to continue to encourage 
exploration for new reserves. As emphasized by the strate- 
gy report, all of this must be done under acceptable envi- 
ronmental and social conditions. 

The great bulk of Canada’s frontier areas that can be 
considered as prospective for exploration with current 
technology is already held under permits issued in accord- 
ance with the existing regulations. Thus, in order to insti- 
tute meaningful changes in the existing system, it is neces- 
sary to amend substantially the terms and conditions of 
these permits, which currently contain commitments to 
lease and royalty conditions extending for periods exceed- 
ing 50 years. This necessitates the adoption of appropriate 
legislation designed to impact on present contractual 
obligations. 

However, it cannot be over-emphasized that the con- 
tinued involvement of industry is essential, not only from 
the standpoint of providing investment capital but for the 
source and flow of exploration concepts as the discovery of 
new reserves is a function of the input of new ideas 
engendered by the competitive nature of business. A dis- 
covery, as honourable senators are aware, may be the 
result of several successive waves of exploration based on 
different methods of collecting and utilizing information. 

The legislation involved is quite complicated. It will 
come before the Senate where we, of course, will have a 
full opportunity to discuss it and consider it, and refer it to 
an appropriate committee. 

The legislation falls under six headings: (1) period of 
tenure; (2) new work obligations; (3) new fiscal systems; 
(4) preferences for Petro-Canada; (5) production orders; 
and (6) Canadian participation and content. 


The discretionary powers envisaged under the new regu- 
lations will be far more extensive than those under the 
current regulations. There are many decisions to be made 
with respect to existing exploration permits; in particular, 
those with respect to the need to establish new require- 
ments for widely differing areas as increasing numbers of 
permits reach the ends of their normal life over the next 
few years. 

@ (1440) 

With regard to future oil and gas rights there are the 
basic decisions as to where and on what terms and condi- 
tions such rights should be made available by way of 


public tender or, in some cases, issued directly by order in 
council. In the former case, choosing successful applicants 
in the future will not be a matter of simply picking the 
highest bidder. There will be a number of factors to be 
considered in the best interests of Canada. Equally impor- 
tant and difficult will be decisions involved after the 
discovery of producible oil and gas. The new rental collec- 
tion system will require the determination of a number of 
factors involving far more than normal accounting proce- 
dures; indeed, requiring a high degree of oil and gas 
expertise. 


The development of the necessary administrative organi- 
zation and personnel should, therefore, be ideally within 
one group, and the government proposes to set up a new 
unified resource management agency. That new agency 
will at the same time provide the vehicle through which 
preferential treatment for Canada lands will be effected 
for Petro-Canada, and it will maintain an objective bal- 
ance between Petro-Canada on the one hand and industry 
on the other in the implementation of matters under the 
new regulations. 


In summary, honourable senators, this new policy, which 
will be presented for parliamentary consideration this 
fall—and I know that all honourable senators will greet 
the debate of this matter with real interest—is designed to 
meet equally important but sometimes conflicting objec- 
tives, such as increased exploration and discovery, and 
greater control over the activities of the industry which 
must carry the lion’s share of the exploration risk. Follow- 
ing extensive discussions with that industry, as well as 
with the provinces involved, we are confident that we have 
reached a fine balance which will prove to be in the 
national interest. 


It will be apparent from the remarks I have made today 
on behalf of the government that Canada is entering a 
critical stage in terms of its energy problems, and the 
government is meeting them head-on with constructive 
legislation and strategies, some of which have already been 
outlined. These are just the first steps in meeting the 
challenges ahead, challenges which will require the com- 
mitment of all Canadians if we are to continue to meet our 
economic goals and enhance our quality of life. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 


COMMITTEES 


AUTHORIZATION TO MEET DURING ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
SENATE 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in view of the 
adjournment motion which was agreed to earlier today, 
and in view also of the wording of rule 76 of our rules, 
which may give rise to various interpretations, I move, 
with leave of the Senate and seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C., that the following committees men- 
tioned in my statement, which have scheduled meetings 
for next week, be empowered to sit when the Senate is not 
sitting, to wit: the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, among others, 
and also the Special Joint Committee on the National 
Capital Region and the Joint Committee on Regulations 
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and other Statutory Instruments, which, to my own satis- consideration of the house. 


faction, already have permission to sit while the Senate is 
not sitting. 
In moving this motion I commend it to the favourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 8, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 2167) 
THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE ON THE 
Estimates LAID BEFORE PARLIAMENT For FISCAL YEAR EnpInG Marcu 31, 1977 


Thursday, May 27, 1976. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
which the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
year ending the 3lst of March 1977 were referred, has in 
obedience to the order of reference of Thursday, the 19th of 
February 1976, examined the said Estimates and reports as 
follows: 


1. Your committee was authorized by the Senate as 
recorded in the Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of 
the 19th of February 1976 “to examine and report upon 
the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid before 
Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 3lst of March 
1977, in advance of bills based upon the said Estimates 
reaching the Senate.” 


2. In obedience to the foregoing your committee 
made a general examination of the Estimates and 
heard evidence from the Honourable J. Chrétien, Pres- 
ident of Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A. MacDonald, 
Deputy Secretary, Treasury Board. 


3. The Main Estimates for 1976-77 in total amount to 
$39,545 million. Budgetary estimates account for 
$38,417 million and non-budgetary estimates (loans, 
investments and advances) account for $1,128 million. 
The Old Age Security Fund ceased to exist in June 
1975, and these payments and those for the Guaranteed 
Income Supplement are included in the 1976-77 Esti- 
mates for the first time. Statutory payments make up 
56.9 per cent of the total budgetary estimates, $21,847 
million. The remaining $16,570 million represents 
funds for which Parliament is asked to provide new 
authority. In the 1975-76 fiscal year the Main Esti- 
mates, which did not include Old Age Security and 
Guaranteed Income Supplement payments, amounted 
to $29,585 million. This sum was increased to $32,257 
million by two supplementary estimates. The budget- 
ary estimates accounted for $30,755 million, which 
provided $15,010 million to meet statutory obligations, 
and $15,745 million for proposed new expenditures. 
Non-budgetary items totaled $1,502 million. 


4. As will be apparent from the table which follows, 
the Main Budgetary Estimates 1976-77 ($38,417 mil- 
lion) are $6,207 million or 19.3 per cent higher than the 
Main Budgetary Estimates 1975-76. This increase does 
compare favourably with the percentage increase of 
26.5 per cent requested in the Main Estimates 1975-76 
over Main Estimates 1974-75. Your committee, however, 
continues to be concerned by the size of increase 


during recent years compared to earlier in the decade 
when it was on average about 10 per cent. 


BUDGETARY ESTIMATES 


(including OAS and GIS) 


(millions of dollars) 
% Increase Over 


Fiscal Year Ending Main Estimates Previous Year 


$ 
March 31, 1969 e212 — 
March 31, 1970 13,588 les 
March 31, 1971 14,817 9.0 
March 31, 1972 16,557 imei 
March 31, 1973 18,273 10.4 
March 31, 1974 21,427 igs} 
March 31, 1975 25,467 18.9 
March 31, 1976 32,210 26.5 
March 31, 1977 38,417 19.3 


5. The new summary table in the Blue Book of 
Estimates, table 7 (page 1-62) has been introduced 
largely in response to comments in previous reports of 
your committee. This table classifies Budgetary Esti- 
mates and Forecast Expenditures by type of payments. 
The principal headings of this table with the relevant 
amounts and percentage distribution are: 


Estimates by Type of Payment 


(millions of dollars) 


Percentage 
Distribution 
Forecast of total 
Estimates Expenditures 1976-77 
1976-77 1975-76* Estimates 
$ $ % 
Payments to per- 
sons 9,077.4 W220 23.6 
Payments to 
other levels 
of government 8,108.8 7 (63 bes) PAL Moh 
Operating and 
Capital expen- 
ditures of 
departments 
and agencies, 
non-defence 8,095.7 6,879.7 Ai lol | 
Public Debt 4,650.0 3,775.0 12 
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Estimates by Type of Payment 


(millions of dollars) 


Percentage 
Distribution 
Forecast of total 
Estimates Expenditures 1976-77 
1976-77 1975-76* Estimates 
$ $ % 
Subsidies and 
other transfer 
payments 4,160.1 4,558.8 10.8 
Department of 
National 
Defence Brodie 2,976.6 8.8 
Payments to cer- 
tain agency 
and proprie- 
tary corpora- 
tions 954.0 795.9 25 
TOTAL 38,417.1 33,839.5 100.0 


*Total 1975-76 Expenditures forecast as at December 31, 
1975. 


6. The fact that statutory payments now make up 
56.9 per cent of the total Estimates effectively limits 
the effort of the Treasury Board to control expendi- 
tures. Entrenched acts should be regularly reviewed. 
The Minister assured the committee that many pro- 
grams are being reviewed and where a change in 
legislation is indicated it will be undertaken. 


7. Your committee is equally concerned about the 
continued growth in the Public Service. The number of 
continuing employees on strength on September 30, 
1975 was 305,470. The number of planned continuing 
employees on March 31, 1976 was 322,507. For 1976-77 
authority is requested for a total of 349,345 man-years, 
which is an increase of 4,007 man-years or 1.3 per cent. 
This modest net-growth in man-years was achieved by 
reducing staff in many departments to compensate for 
increases considered to be essential, chiefly in four 
departments, Post Office, National Revenue, Manpow- 
er and Immigration (including the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission) and Solicitor-General. 


8. Three other major subjects of concern were dis- 
cussed with the President of the Treasury Board and 
his officials. 


(a) The recommendation that the annual increase in 
federal government expenditures should not exceed 
the annual increase in the Gross National Product 
has been repeatedly made by this committee. The 
Minister pointed out that if the transfer payment for 
the stabilization of the price of oil, an amount of 
$1,410 million (Oil Compensation Payments) was 
excluded from the Main Estimates 1976-77, the 
increase for the year would be almost exactly the 


same as the anticipated increase in the Gross Na- 
tional Product. The effect of many actions taken to 
slow the accelerating rate of federal expenditures 
should be more evident next year. The committee 
was assured that the anticipated over-all increase in 
1977-78 should be substantially lower than 16 per 
cent. 


(b) On many occasions in the past your committee 
has expressed dissatisfaction with the continuation 
of the practice of providing authority through the 
Appropriation Act which negates the provision of 
the Financial Administration Act that spending au- 
thority should lapse at year-end. Officials of the 
Treasury Board told the committee that the Canadi- 
an International Development Agency (CIDA) is the 
only remaining significant expenditure program for 
which such authority is given. Improved planning 
and management of CIDA programs has reduced the 
accumulated amount for which prior expenditure 
authority existed. It is expected that this ‘aid pipe- 
line’ will be exhausted this year. Future planning for 
CIDA will be based more reliably on cash flow needs 
and appropriations will be made accordingly. Other 
smaller non-lapsing expenditure authorities include 
the National Capital Fund and the purchase 
accounts of the museums. The total unliquidated 
expenditure authority for these is in the order of a 
very few millions. Non-lapsing authority was most 
frequently related to loan programs, particularly 
loans to Crown corporations. To promote realistic 
planning there has been concerted action by the 
Treasury Board to cut out this type of loan 
provision. 


(c) The Treasury Board plans to include in the Blue 
Book of Estimates for the fiscal year 1977-78 a more 
informative presentation of non-budgetary expendi- 
tures. Loans to all Crown corporations will be 
shown. The present practice is to show only those 
loans for which other authorization does not exist. 
This change reflects a concern which the committee 
has expressed many times in the past. 


9. In comparing the Main Estimates for 1976-77 with 
the final authorization shown for 1975-76, some of the 
major increases are as follows: 


Increases in Statutory Items ($ in 

millions) 
Public Debt 875. 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions 810. 
Old Age Security Payments 377. 
Hospital Insurance Contributions 325. 
Canada Assistance Plan Payments Leas 
Fiscal Transfer Payments 169. 
Medical Care Contributions 160. 


Payments in connection with the 


Two-Price Wheat Program 105. 
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Increases in Items to be Voted ($ in Increases in Non-Budgetary Items ($ in 
millions) millions) 
Defence Services 395. 
Post Office 204. Energy Mines and Resources 89. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 89. 
Veterans Affairs 88. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 60. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 65. 
Northern Affairs o7. Respectfully submitted. 
Statistics Canada De: 
Marine Transportation Program 53. 
Air Transportation Program ol: H. Sparrow, 


Surface Transportation Program 42. Deputy Chairman. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, June 8, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
P.C., Speaker pro tem, in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE LATE HON. W. ROSS MACDONALD, P.C., 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, since we 
were last assembled here one of our former colleagues, the 
Honourable W. Ross Macdonald, died at his home in Brant- 
ford. The date of his death was May 28 last. 


Senator Macdonald was in his eighty-fifth year, and it 
would be difficult to think of another person who devoted 
himself so exclusively to the affairs of the public in sucha 
devoted way as did Ross Macdonald throughout his many 
years in public life. He had a distinguished career, first in 
the armed forces in World War I, during which he was 
wounded, and then as a lawyer in Brantford, where he 
practised as a member of the Bar of the Province of 
Ontario. At a subsequent time in his career he became 
Solicitor General of Canada. This is an ambition that is 
worthy of a good lawyer, and Ross Macdonald was a good 
lawyer. He was 18 years in the House of Commons, having 
been elected to that body in 1935. He was Speaker of the 
House of Commons from 1949 to 1953, and 23 years ago this 
week he was appointed to this chamber. 


Ross Macdonald came to the Senate as Leader of the 
Government. His was not an easy task, and he not only 
carried it off but he carried it off with distinction. He was 
Leader of the Opposition in this house from 1957 to 1963, 
and again became Leader of the Government in 1963, 
which office he retained until his resignation from the 
Cabinet in 1964. He resigned from the Senate on his birth- 
day, which was Christmas, in 1967, and the following year 
he was appointed Lieutenant Governor of Ontario, a post 
in which he served, again with his customary distinction, 
for six years. 


I cannot really speak about the fine career of Ross 
Macdonald in the public service of this country without 
mentioning his devoted wife, Muriel, who died many years 
ago but after he had become leader in this house. His two 
daughters have supported him throughout the years since 
then. 


Ross Macdonald, as I am sure all who knew him will 
agree, was a great gentleman. When Senator Aseltine was 
leading this house, he did not have an easy time for many 
reasons. One of his great problems was that there was an 
overwhelming Opposition, but he never had a moment’s 
worry and he said this often about Ross Macdonald’s 
threatening him with the great majority of the Senate on 
the Opposition side in those days. Senator Macdonald 
understood the problems which Senator Aseltine faced; he 
understood the difficulties of the government leader in 
this house. I think all of us who were here during those 


days will agree that Ross Macdonald performed with a 
balanced judgment and, indeed, with the instincts of a 
very gentle man. 


The Honourable W. Ross Macdonald had a fine career in 
the public service of his country, and it seems to me to be 
highly appropriate that this chamber, in which he spent so 
many years with such distinction, should mark his passing 
with sorrow. 


Hon. David J. Walker: Honourable senators, on behalf of 


my leader and on behalf of the Opposition, may I say a 


word of tribute, which I am sure is the tribute of all of us, 
on the passing of Ross Macdonald. I knew him for 45 years. 
I remember an occasion when he shared with me words of 
real wisdom. They were “Lose your temper, lose your 
case.” This was at a time when we were acting for very 
hostile branches of a family; I was acting for one and he for 
the other. We sat in a middle room, with one branch of the 
family in a room to one side, and the other branch in 
another room on the other side. They wouldn’t talk to each 
other; they hated each other. We worked all day, and 
always good-naturedly. It was a great lesson for me, and 
we finally got the problems ironed out. Ross could always 
iron things out. He was a kindly, erudite and sensible man. 


He was a really outstanding lawyer before he ever went 
into politics, and I knew him in the days when he was such 
a good lawyer. His career could not have been more bril- 
liant, as Senator Connolly has pointed out, in the House of 
Commons where he became Speaker. Following that he 
was appointed Leader of the Government in the Senate. He 
was a very good leader, as so many will well remember, 
particularly Senator Croll and Senator Hayden. He had 
that smooth way of making everything go beautifully. It 
was a great lesson to many of us just to be able to watch 
him operate. 


Then he became tired and fretful. His wife had died and 
he was no longer leader in the Senate. He went home to 
Brantford. Senator Connolly arranged a dinner party for 
him, which we were all to attend, but he was not going to 
be there. It was nothing against you, Senator Connolly; he 
was so depressed. However, we finally got him up here, 
and Senator Connolly organized the greatest dinner we 
have ever had in the Senate. I remember it well. Ross 
Macdonald attended, and became cheered again. The fol- 
lowing morning Senator Connolly arranged a meeting with 
the Prime Minister, the Right Honourable Lester B. Pear- 
son. Senator Macdonald was there, and he emerged as 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Ontario. He had 
had no intimation of that appointment; no one had ever 
mentioned it to him before. I believe it was hatched up 
during that visit. It is odd how things sometimes work out. 
Ross Macdonald became one of the most distinguished 
lieutenant governors. 


I remember what a great help he was to me in my first 
election in Rosedale. Two of his children lived in my 
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riding. One of them, Molly, was married to Doug Haldenby, 
now a famous architect but then an officer in the 48th 
Highlanders and, for me, a subdivision captain. Ross gave 
the couple his blessing and said he would not mind if they 
voted Tory that time. He was very broadminded, you 
know, to allow them to vote for me. 


It is sad to know that Ross Macdonald has passed on. 
However, we are certain that wherever he is right now he 
will carry on in just the way he did during his lifetime. 


A week ago I was at Wilfrid Laurier University. Of 
course, that doesn’t sound very Tory. Ross was the chancel- 
lor of that university up until very recently. It was an 
inspiration to see and hear 4,000 people pay their tribute to 
him. I would only hope that all of us will endeavour to 
emulate him. If we can pass away with half the good will 
that he had, we shall all be very fortunate. Ross Macdonald 
was a great man. 


@ (2010) 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I associate 
myself with the words of Senator Connolly and Senator 
Walker. Senator Ross Macdonald and I shared a special 
friendship over a period of 50 years. I participated in each 
of the parliamentary elections in which he participated. 
We served together in the House of Commons. He was very 
active when we were drafting the veterans’ charter. He had 
been seriously wounded in the First World War and he 
always looked out for the veterans. The aged and the 
handicapped were also of special concern to him. 


As a Speaker, he was outstanding. Prime Minister Louis 
St. Laurent said of him that no speaker had been greater 
and few had been his peer. 


He came to the Senate in 1953 and served until 1967. We 
must not forget that he was responsible for redirecting the 
energies of the Senate into an investigatory role, which we 
have followed in many fields. He later served as Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Ontario. A gentle and amiable man, grace- 
ful and warm. I recall a Cabinet colleague once describing 
him as being a charming and comfortable colleague. 


Ross Macdonald was a well-rounded Canadian who 
delighted in service to his country. Eighty-four years— 
soldier, lawyer, Member of Parliament, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Senator, Leader of the Government in 
the Senate, Lieutenant Governor. His was a full life. None 
of it was wasted, and we are thankful for it. 


We extend to his family our condolences, and our 
appreciation of having shared with them part of his life. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
messages had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Laprise had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Allard and that the name 
of Mr. Allard had been substituted for that of Mr. Laprise 
on the list of members appointed to serve on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. 


SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT BENEFITS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-81, to amend the Senate and House of Com- 
mons Act and the Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act 
with respect to the escalation of certain payments 
thereunder. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate, moved that 
the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of the Postmaster General respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the period ended March 31, 1976, pursuant 
to sections 13(2) and 13(3) of the Olympic (1976) Act, 
Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 

Copies of letters, dated May 12, 1976, from the Secre- 
tary of State of Canada to the ten provincial Ministers 
of Education respecting the financing of post-second- 
ary education under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act, 1972. 


Supplementary Estimates (A) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1977. 

Report on the operations of the Exchange Fund 
Account, together with the Auditor General’s report on? 
the audit of the Account, for the year ended December 
31, 1975, pursuant to sections 17 and 18(2) of the 
Currency and Exchange Act, Chapter C-39, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report relating to the administration of the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 41(2) of the said 
Act, Chapter F-5, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1151, dated May 
18, 1976, amending Part I of the Schedule to the Haz- 
ardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the 
said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of Report, dated April 1, 1976, of the Task 
Force on Polychlorinated Biphenyls to the Environ- 
mental Contaminants Committee of Environment 
Canada and Health and Welfare Canada entitled 
“Background to the Regulation of Polychlorinated 
Biphenyls (PCB) in Canada” (English), together with 
a Summary (English and French). 


THE ESTIMATES 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the supplementary estimates 
(A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 31st March, 1977. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, June 9, 1976, and that rule 
76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 


DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY BY 
FIRE 


Senator Graham: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, with leave I should like to 
draw a serious situation to the attention of the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is leave granted, honour- 
able senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Graham: Honourable senators, I want to draw 
to the attention of the Senate the unfortunate circum- 
stances surrounding the tragic forest fire which destroyed 
church and residential property in the small village of 
Main-a-Dieu on Cape Breton Island over the weekend. I 
personally visited the site yesterday, discussed the matter 
with officials in the office of the Minister of Urban Affairs, 
and last night met with the provincial ministers of housing 
and health, the County Warden of the County of Cape 
Breton, as well as residents of the affected area. 


@ (2020) 


At last count, 18 homes were destroyed, along with a 
number of trailers, motor vehicles and fishing boats. 
Affected residents escaped only with the clothes on their 
backs. As well, the community lost its historic Catholic 
church and Glebe House. The church, of magnificent 
Gothic architecture, was built on the shores of Main-a- 
Dieu in 1885, and for almost a century its tall white steeple 
was used as a landmark for returning village fishermen. 
Most of the private dwellings that were destroyed were 
located on the fringe of a wooded area along the highway 
at the outer section of the village. Fortunately, there was 
no loss of life. 

Temperatures in Cape Breton during the weekend were 
in their usual high eighties, and the flames were driven by 
unusually high winds. Hundreds of firemen were at the 
scene, and they were aided by militiamen as well as pro- 
vincial lands and forests employees. At one time it was 
estimated that 2,000 volunteers fought the blaze. 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


As a matter of interest, another nearby major fire came 
within five miles of the town of Louisburg, forcing the 
temporary closure of Fortress Louisburg as a precaution- 
ary measure. 


There were other forest fires in Nova Scotia on the 
weekend, and in all some 33,000 acres of woodland were 
destroyed. Rain showers yesterday helped to contain all 
fires. It should be pointed out that the origin of these fires 
is not yet known, but the provincial Minister of Lands and 
Forests has promised a complete investigation. 


Officials of both CMHC and the Nova Scotia Housing 
Commission visited the site immediately after the disaster. 
All individuals who lost their homes are now safely housed 
with friends and neighbours, thanks to the warm hospital- 
ity and community spirit, which, as the senior senator for 
Cape Breton, the Honourable John M. Macdonald, and 
others will attest, is always prevalent and available to 
natives on and visitors to Cape Breton Island. All levels of 
government are now personally interviewing the families 
involved to determine their needs in terms of rental or 
ownership, size of home needed, financial status, and other 
factors. 


I can assure honourable senators that both CMHC and 
the Nova Scotia Housing Commission are committed to 
speedy action, eliminating or totally bypassing red tape, 
getting the families housed and working out the details 
later. Both levels of government are reviewing all of their 
programs at the present time to attempt to adapt them to 
the situation at hand. I should report that several options 
are being considered, including a rapid program of new 
construction and the transfer of partially built manufac- 
tured homes from nearby areas. 


I am confident that the spirit of cooperation shown by 
CMHC, the Nova Scotia Housing Commission, the munici- 
pality of the County of Cape Breton and many individual 
citizens and agencies, will result in these unfortunate 
individuals being comfortably housed in a very short 
period of time. 


I would ask the Leader of the Government in the Senate, 
through the deputy leader, to urge upon his Cabinet col- 
leagues immediate and sympathetic cooperation with 
respect to any requests for special assistance which may 
come before the Government of Canada. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I should like 
to associate myself with the remarks of Senator Graham, 
and hope that speedy action will be taken to assist these 
good people. I suppose most people have never heard of the 
village of Main-a-Dieu. However, it is most unusual that a 
forest fire would come that close to a village. We have 
forest fires elsewhere in Nova Scotia but it is most unusual 
for homes to be destroyed by them. The people of this 
village are good people. They are what we call God-fearing 
people. 


An Hon. Senator: Scotch. 


Senator Macdonald: Not Scotch, French people. They 
have always got along well. They are a happy, self-reliant 
people. This has been a disaster to them. I do hope that the 
various governments and agencies will be able to assist 
them, and, as Senator Graham said, without all the red 
tape that is usually involved in these circumstances. 
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Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am sure we are 
all indebted to our colleagues for having brought to our 
attention the circumstances of this disastrous fire which 
occurred recently and struck the hard-working population 
of Main-a-Dieu in Cape Breton, although we have had 
some coverage of this tragedy through the media. I shall be 
pleased to pass the message which has been conveyed to us 
on to my leader as soon as he returns to Ottawa sometime 
this week. I hope every consideration will be given to the 
request which was made of the government this evening. 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
SAFETY OF GARDINER DAM—QUESTION 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. In light of 
the great disaster in Idaho caused by the failure of the 
earth-filled dam, and in light of the fact that Canada has 
one of the largest earth-filled dams in the world, that being 
the Gardiner Dam, could the leader inform this house, and 
through us the public of Canada, what steps are being 
taken by the government to ensure that the Gardiner Dam 
is safe, and that the pent-up waters of Diefenbaker Lake 
are being held back by the Gardiner Dam and will not 
wreak similar havoc in the lands abutting that great earth- 
filled dam? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I thank Senator 
Greene for having brought to our attention what happened 
recently in Idaho. I should like to comment, regarding the 
expertise of Canada in building earth dams, that another 
dam, which is also a tremendous earth dam, was built in 
recent years on the Outardes River in the province of 
Quebec. 


I shall have to take the honourable senator’s question as 
notice. I do not know that Canada’s expertise in this regard 
would be welcomed by our neighbours to the south, but I 
am sure that the Government of Canada and our various 
provincial governments would be pleased to provide any 
information in this respect that may be required by our 
American neighbours. 


ENERGY 


STATEMENT OF POLICY RE OIL AND GAS—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 27, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Perrault calling the attention of 
the Senate to the Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum 
and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, dated May 1976, tabled in the Senate on May 
20, 1976. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate, in initiating this 
inquiry on energy matters, has opened up a broad field for 
discussion. I am pleased to congratulate him on his initia- 
tive, and at the same time I would inform him that we in 
the Opposition have nominated his remarks for the Gover- 
nor General’s award for fiction. The second paragraph 
alone should merit the award. It would be described by 
literary critics as a masterpiece in creative imagination. 


I have reviewed the government’s action on energy mat- 
ters and I find it difficult to discover any effective initia- 
tive that the government has taken on energy matters. If 
there were any significant consultations, they were cer- 
tainly not with Parliament. Obviously, it is the attitude of 
this government that the federal Parliament is not inter- 
ested in energy matters. 


@ (2030) 


Surely Senator Perrault does not believe that Canadian 
citizens have not been unduly disturbed by the change in 
the oil prices? Many people believe that our so-called 
energy crisis began with the increase in oil prices in 1973. 
This is not the case, however. We had a great deal of 
warning, first, when the OPEC countries began demanding 
a greater share of the profits from the sale of oil produced 
in their countries, and secondly, when those countries 
began demanding a share in the oil companies operating 
within their territories. The warnings, honourable sena- 
tors, were as obvious as those of a thunderstorm on the 
Prairies in July or August, yet the Canadian government 
continued to ignore them. 


A former Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources— 
admittedly a rather “green”? one—developed the so-called 
“Colorado doctrine”; that is, that we had enough oil and 
natural gas to last us for our lifetime, and the government 
continued to maintain this attitude. 


A very few years ago the Prime Minister of this country 
was complaining to the President of the United States that 
that country was not acting as a very good neighbour in 
that they did not purchase enough crude oil from Canada. 
Today the situation has changed. We are reducing our sales 
of crude oil to the United States, and the Americans are 
referring to us as “the Arabs of the North.” 


Senator Perrault’s remarks were divided into three dis- 
tinct categories: first, the objective of self-reliance; second- 
ly, a series of specific energy targets; and thirdly, nine 
policy elements. I am intrigued, honourable senators, by 
the fact that the government, in dealing with these three 
categories, used the word “strategy” rather than “policy.” 
Perhaps this is due to the fact that this government has an 
aversion to establishing a definite policy on anything. In 
the Maritimes we say, “The wind changes with the tide.” 
In Ottawa the policy changes with the particular mood of 
the day. 


The first target of the government is to move domestic 
oil prices toward international levels. I believe this policy 
to be unnecessary. The government policy of increased cil 
prices has only one objective, and that is increased reve- 
nue. Later on in my remarks I shall have more to say about 
the government’s policy of obtaining increased revenues 
by increasing oil prices. 

It is unfortunate that the government has failed to 
recognize that it is the rate of return on investment, not 
the price of oil, that encourages oil exploration. Oil compa- 
nies, honourable senators, are no different from banks, 
mortgage companies or labour unions. All of these seek a 
return for their labour and investment. 


The objective of reducing energy consumption in 
Canada may be a very worthwhile one. However, I believe 
the term should refer to a reduction in the use of gas and 
oil. It is impossible to reduce energy consumption without 
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lowering our standard of living. Very few housewives 
would be willing to dispense with their electric stoves and 
revert to wood or coal-burning ones. Certainly very few of 
us are willing to walk up five flights of stairs instead of 
using the elevator. It is interesting to note that the federal 
government is the worst offender with respect to the 
excess consumption of energy. All you have to do is look at 
the various office buildings in Ottawa that remain lighted 
24 hours a day. 

While I am mentioning energy conservation, I should 
point out that various provinces export a great deal of 
energy. Quebec exports a large amount of energy to the 
United States, and I believe New Brunswick does the same, 
yet the Maritime provinces are short of electrical power. 


During the past week the present Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources made certain statements at Chatham, 
Massachusetts, indicating that the federal government 
would move into the field of hydroelectric power genera- 
tion. I do not have full details of this—all I know about it 
is what I have heard on radio news broadcasts—but I 
would like to say that there seems to be something strange 
or odd about our Ministers of Energy, Mines and Resources 
who, when they have a statement to make, must go south 
of the border to do so. Surely, honourable senators, they 
can make their statements in Canada. 


The government proposes to reduce our dependence on 
imported oil to a level of approximately 800,000 barrels a 
day, yet last year we granted 175 permits for the export of 
oil east of the Ottawa Valley line. The total amount of oil 
exported east of the Ottawa Valley line was 24.5 million 
barrels. Most of this went to the islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, where it was sold to foreign fishing vessels 
which, in turn, competed with our fishing vessels on the 
Atlantic coast. 


Three years ago the Government of the United States set 
the year 1980 as their target for self-reliance in the field of 
oil consumption. Three years later we in Canada are set- 
ting the year 1985 as the target. Honourable senators, this 
government only reaches its objective in one area, and that 
is higher taxation. Therefore, I predict that we will more 
likely have reached the year 1995 before we can depend 
totally upon oil produced within this country. 


The fourth target outlined by Senator Perrault is that of 
maintaining our self-reliance in natural gas until we can 
use the natural gas from northern Canada. We must bear 
in mind, honourable senators, that as yet no method has 
been developed to bring the gas in northern Canada to 
southern Canada, where it is so urgently needed and can 
be utilized. The Berger inquiry will not report for several 
months and, if the usual pattern is followed, it will be at 
least two years before the government completes its study 
of the Berger report. After that a pipeline, or some other 
method, must be used to bring the natural gas to southern 
Canada. 


It is essential that we achieve the objective of doubling 
exploration and development activities in Canada over the 
next three years. 


@ (2040) 
Last year $332 million was spent on the development of 


frontier resources. This amount is less in real terms than 
the expenditure in 1972. Canada cannot afford to waste 


[Senator Phillips.] 


time while other countries are expanding their exploration 
activities. We must face the fact that it is far more profit- 
able for Canadian oil companies to explore for and to bring 
into production oil fields in foreign countries than it is to 
do so in Canada. We have the ridiculous situation of 
Canadian oil companies bringing into production oil wells 
in the North Sea, and the unfortunate migration of Canadi- 
an drilling companies to the United States. Canadian com- 
panies have moved to foreign countries for one reason 
only—it is more profitable to operate in those countries. 


In addition, oil companies drilling in other countries do 
so under very clear and concise regulations. They know 
that the regulations in effect when a drilling is commenced 
will be in effect when the drilling is finished; and that 
when oil is brought into production the same regulations 
will be in effect. In Canada we change our regulations, not 
by act of Parliament but by order in council. 


Senator Perrault stated it will be necessary for us to look 
at alternative energy sources for the long-term future. In 


‘Canada, a country rich in uranium, the most logical alter- 


native would be nuclear energy. Despite the large expendi- 
tures we have made on Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
we satisfy a very small percentage of our energy require- 
ments by nuclear means. In fact, honourable senators, it 
amounts to less than one per cent. 


In its brochure, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited shows 
pictures of nuclear plants installed in Korea and Japan. 
However, in Canada we can boast of very little success in 
the production of nuclear energy. This is partly due to the 
fact that although the federal government has the author- 
ity for conducting research and development in the field of 
nuclear energy, it passes the responsibility for production 
to the provinces. When a nuclear plant is proposed, the 
environmentalists scream and proceed to organize a pro- 
test movement against its construction. The fears and 
protests are due to the fact that Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited has not assured the Canadian public that it has 
achieved a safe method of disposing of nuclear waste. 


The State of California, in its election primary, places a 
number of questions on the ballot. One of those questions 
this year concerns the production of nuclear energy. An 
advertising program was carried out on TV and radio, and 
in the newspapers, in the state, and the citizens have had 
the opportunity to consider the pros and cons before voting 
on the subject. I am not advocating a plebiscite in Canada, 
honourable senators, because I do not think the decision 
should be made by, or based on, a plebiscite; it should be 
made by those who are experts and qualified to make such 
a decision. 


The American Atlantic Council last week produced a 
report in which they urged the United States to turn to 
greater production of nuclear energy. I can recall being a 
member of the Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary 
Group when it visited Oak Ridge. At that time we were 
assured that about 75 per cent of the energy requirements 
of the United States would be provided by nuclear power. 
The United States has not achieved that objective, and we 
in Canada are lagging still further behind. I would like to 
see Atomic Energy of Canada Limited introduce an educa- 
tional program on nuclear energy to allay the fears of those 
environmentalists who raise protests, and I hope that the 
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government will give greater consideration to this energy 
source in the future. 


Earlier in my remarks, honourable senators, I said that 
the federal government was happy to have increased oil 
prices. It is most unfortunate that at a time when we 
should be fighting inflation the federal government should 
take unilateral action to increase oil prices. This ravenous, 
greedy government views oil prices as a desirable source of 
tax revenue. The increased oil prices came about at a time 
when the members of OPEC refused to increase their 
prices because they recognized the effects on inflation. 
Probably we can find a desert nomad who could give a 
lesson in economics to the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Finance. The consumer in Canada has been skewered 
like so many pieces of meat, green peppers, tomatoes in 
preparation for a shishkabob, but before it can be tasted 
the Prime Minister turns to him and says, “We want 
increased fuel prices before we can complete the 
barbecue.” 


The increase of $1.75 per barrel for crude oil will cost the 
Canadian consumer $1.5 billion per year, and will add 2.5 
points to our rate of inflation. The federal government will 
receive 27 per cent of the $1.75. Honourable senators, 27 per 
cent of that increase on every barrel of oil sold in Canada 
is a lot of revenue to be wasted. When we combine this 
with the excise tax of 10 cents a gallon, plus the federal 
sales tax of 3.9 cents per gallon, we find that the federal 
government gets 15’ cents on every gallon of gasoline sold 
in Canada. The service station operator, in turn, gets 7.9 
cents per gallon. I hope that the consumers of Canada will 
wake up and begin to realize that they are paying Mr. 
Trudeau twice as much as they are paying the service 
station operator. Recently some Liberals have suggested 
that the provinces should remove their tax on gasoline. 
Most provinces have a limited tax base, and they need the 
tax on gasoline for their road construction and other pro- 
grams within the provinces. I do not intend to go further 
into that argument, except to say that I would be perfectly 
happy if both the federal government and the provincial 
governments vacated this particular tax field. 


@ (2050) 


As a result of the increase in oil prices, the consumers in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island will be extremely 
hard hit in the cost of their electricity. During 1975 the 
price of electricity increased by 80 per cent in Nova Scotia, 
and by an even greater amount in Prince Edward Island. 
The new increase will add an additional 20 per cent to 
these costs. Several years ago the Atlantic provinces 
approached the federal government and proposed the con- 
struction of the Fundy tidal project. A number of feasibil- 
ity studies were carried out on this project, and the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources rejected the 
idea. They said that the cost of electricity would be too 
high. The Colorado doctrine prevailed; oil was plentiful 
and cheap. They said, “Use oil to generate electricity.” 
Today the Atlantic provinces are paying the price for the 
error made by the federal government, and the federal 
government refuses any responsibility in this regard. 

The recent announcement of new regulations concerning 
“exploration permits and leases will not accomplish a great 
deal, except that they will create confusion, but that is not 
unusual for this government. The emphasis placed on gov- 
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ernment participation and supervision reflects the Prime 
Minister’s ambition of remodeling our economy. Again we 
see the government requesting increased discretionary 
powers with no explanation or reason being given. There is 
no indication as to who would use the powers—the bureau- 
crats or cabinet ministers. Oil executives are very efficient 
people, honourable senators, and I cannot imagine their 
wishing to deal with either one of the two evils mentioned. 


The new strategy suggests that oil exploration off the 
Nova Scotia shelf and the Grand Banks will increase three- 
fold. I am curious to know how this will happen. I have 
read and studied the strategy, and can find no indication 
that the new regulations will increase exploration. Shell 
Oil, two weeks after the proposed regulations were 
announced, stated that it was reducing its exploration and 
drilling activities on the Atlantic coast. During the past 
year Shell turned over a large percentage of its leased 
areas to Petro-Canada. I wonder what Petro-Canada did 
with those leases in the past year? What future plans have 
they for the leases returned by Shell? The regulations 
contain a number of changes dealing with existing leases. 
Care must be exercised in these cases. Small oil companies 
have only one asset for raising funds, and that is acreage 
with the potential of oil production. If that asset is 
removed it is impossible to raise the necessary financing. 
Interference of this nature will affect the small Canadian 
companies; not the international corporations. 


Senator Perrault stated that future gas and oil rights 
will not be a matter of simply picking the highest bidder. 
One wonders what criteria will be followed? Personally, I 
would interpret a high bid as a sincere intention of carry- 
ing out exploration. Apparently, in the new economic order 
a very low tender is considered more desirable than a high 
one. It is even more frightening when we consider the 
possibility of political interference. Instead of tendering on 
oil rights, oil companies could possibly be referred to 
Liberal bagmen, and I believe honourable senators know 
how those individuals operate. 


The government has emphasized that it is essential to 
have the oil industry involved in future developments. At 
the same time, it makes every effort to assume control and 
direction of their activities. One method is to demand 
greater information. Do we have anyone in the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources capable of analyzing the 
information? Certainly the past performance of that 
department leaves a great deal to be desired. The minister 
may, on a need-to-know basis, order a permit holder to 
carry out an exploratory drilling program within the com- 
pany’s permit acreage. Imagine bureaucrats telling an oil 
company that it is known that there is oil in one corner of 
its lease, but they want information about the other corner 
and therefore the company will drill in that corner. This 
will not reduce our dependency upon imported oil. The 
government has not explained who will provide the financ- 
ing for the drilling of the government-directed dry holes. I 
see a lot of tax money being wasted in this regard. 


The new strategy provides preferential treatment for 
Petro-Canada with respect to exploration lands. The posi- 
tion of an oil company in relation to Petro-Canada has 
become very precarious. An oil company must obtain a 
permit and a lease from its competitor, the federal govern- 
ment. It must follow regulations which may be altered in 
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the government’s favour at any time, and if oil is brought 
into production the federal government can, through 
Petro-Canada, demand a slice of the action. This is like 
playing ball, with the umpire taking a turn at bat on behalf 
of Petro-Canada. 

@ (2100) 


It is proposed to establish a new agency to unify 
resource management. We already have enough agencies 
and crown corporations interfering in oil production. The 
establishment of Panarctic Oil, Syncrude, Petro-Canada, 
and the Canadian Development Corporation has so far 
failed to produce a single barrel of oil. It will be several 
years before we can hope for any results. 

Honourable senators, does the Prime Minister have that 
many unemployed friends that we must create a new 
crown agency for them? We have five agencies, and five 
too many. We can conclude from Senator Perrault’s 
remarks that the government has failed to develop a policy 
on gas and oil conservation, or on exploration and develop- 
ment. The matter is too urgent for further delay. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Phillips: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: I would preface my question by thank- 
ing the honourable senator for the fine recipe he gave us 
for shishkabob. I commend to him that the next time he 
speaks on energy he study the energy facts as assiduously 
as he studied the gourmet cook book. Possibly he could 
enlighten us greatly by so doing. 

The honourable senator complains about the increase in 
the price of oil. As the greater part of the increase is caused 
by the demands of his colleague, the Premier of Alberta, do 
I then take it that the honourable senator infers that the 
federal government should set oil prices irrespective of the 
demands and wishes of the Province of Alberta? 


Senator Asselin: He didn’t say that. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, it is too bad that 
Senator Greene, when Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, did not study the cook book. We would probably 
have been better off, because he was not very accurate in 
his study of energy, mines and resources. 

In reply to his question, I would point out that I am not 
the only one to object to increased oil prices. Concerning 
his suggestion that the federal government use unilateral 
action, I would like to know what else they used if it were 
not unilateral action? I do not know of a single province 
which agreed to their action, and that includes Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Senator Langlois: If no other honourable senator wishes 
to speak on this inquiry at this time, I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 


{Senator Phillips. ] 


* for loans, 


the estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1977, which was presented on Thursday, 
May 27, 1976. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, on behalf 
of Senator Sparrow, I move the adoption of the report. 


In so doing, I should like to mention that the President 
of the Treasury Board, the Honourable J. Chrétien with his 
officials, in particular Mr. B. A. MacDonald, Deputy Secre- 
tary, Program Branch, appeared before the committee. In 
my opinion, we had a very interesting and productive 
session. All questions were answered forthrightly and, I 
believe, to the satisfaction of the committee members 
present. 


As the report indicates, the total proposed expenditures 
for the current fiscal year amount to $39,545 million. This 
amount can be broken down into statutory items amount- 
ing to $21,847 million; items to be voted amounting to 
$16,570 million; and $1,128 million of non-budgetary items 
investments, advances and activities of that 
kind. The expenditures that can be classified as purely 
budgetary items total $38,417 million. I should point out 
that the Old Age Security Fund ceased to exist in June 
1975, and consequently Old Age Security payments and 
Guaranteed Income Supplement payments are included for 
the first time in the estimates for 1976-77. 


The total budgetary estimates including OAS and GIS 
payments for the year ending March 31, 1976, amounted to 
$34,723 million. To this sum must be added $1,502 million 
for non-budgetary items, making a grand total of $36,225 
million; that is, $36.2 billion as compared with $39.5 billion 
for the current fiscal year 1976-77. The bulk of the increase 
of $3.3 billion is accounted for by the increase in expendi- 
tures as shown in item 9 of the report. The largest of these 
increases are: 


($ millions) 


Public Debt 875 
Unemployment Insurance Contributions 810 
Defence Services 395 
Old Age Security Payments Siti 
Hospital Insurance Contributions 325 
Post Office 204 
Canada Assistance Plan Payments 172 
Fiscal Transfer Payments 169 
Medical Care Contributions 160 


These increases are offset by decreases in the blue book, 
which give the net increase of $3.3 billion. 


The President of the Treasury Board emphasized the fact 
that 56.9 per cent of the estimates comprise statutory 
payments which limit the flexibility of the Treasury Board 
in trying to reduce expenditures. Nevertheless, he 
informed us that programs are under constant review with 
a view to controlling expenditures as much as possible. 


I feel that I should draw the attention of honourable 
senators to item 5 of the report, which breaks down unde! 
principal headings the budgetary estimates by type of 
payments. This information was taken from a new table 
this year in the blue book of estimates which provides 
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information which your committee has often suggested 
would be a useful and edifying addition to the estimates. 


I should like also to draw your attention to three other 
items contained in the report, which are particularly grati- 
fying to your committee as they have been the subject of 
representations by your committee to the Treasury Board 
during their consideration of the estimates over the years. 
First, there is a possibility that this year the increase in 
expenditures will not exceed the increase in the gross 
national product; secondly, a concerted effort is being 
made to curtail and virtually eliminate the policy of allow- 
ing some authorities to have non-lapsing funds; and, third- 
ly, Treasury Board plans in the fisca year 1977-78 to show 
in the blue book of estimates all loans made to Crown 
corporations. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 
@ (2110) 


CRIMINAL LAW 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Goldenberg calling the attention of the 
Senate to the Interim Report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs on the 
subject-matter of the Bill C-83, intituled: “An Act for 
the better protection of Canadian society against per- 
petrators of violent and other crime’, tabled in the 
Senate on 13th May, 1976—(Honourable Senator Smith 
(Colchester)). 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I have been 
asked by Senator Smith (Colchester), in whose name this 
order is standing, to inform the Senate that he is unable to 
be present in the chamber this week. Consequently, rather 
than having the order stand in his name, he requests the 
consent of the Senate to have his adjournment of this 
debate rescinded and, if the Senate is agreeable and no 
other senator wishes to speak on this debate, to have the 
inquiry considered as having been debated. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, bearing in 
mind that some 40 amendments have been proposed to Bill 
C-83 in the other place within the past few days, and the 
government’s announcement that it does not intend to 
proceed with passage of the bill before the summer recess, 
I believe we should consider the debate terminated, and I 
SO propose. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: As no other honourable 
senator wishes to participate in this debate, this inquiry is 
considered as having been debated. 


CHRISTIAN EVANGELICAL CENTRE OF CANADA 


. ACTION OF DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey rose pursuant to notice: 


29555-87% 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
action of the Department of National Revenue in the 
case of the Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, I can be very brief on this. 
It is merely that I should like to deliver what I might call 
an admonition to the government on the subject that I 
have put down for consideration. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I apologize for interrupt- 
ing the honourable senator, but I must inform the Senate 
that should Senator Forsey speak now— 


Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I am in error. I apologize, 
Senator Forsey. 


Senator Forsey: I was a little taken aback by that inter- 
vention, honourable senators. I hope it has not thrown me 
completely out of my stride. I began to wonder whether I 
had been dreaming and this matter had actually been 
discussed during the time that I was away and I was now 
at the end of my tether. 


The point I want to raise is simply that some time about 
the middle of last month the question arose of the cancella- 
tion of a proposed demonstration which the Christian 
Evangelical Centre of Canada had attempted to arrange. 
To the best of my belief, the Christian Evangelical Centre 
is an organization of Baptists, the Baptist denomination, 
and it was proposing to have a peaceful demonstration 
before the Soviet Embassy and to present a petition to the 
Soviet Embassy for the release of a Baptist minister in 
Russia, in the Soviet Union, or for a mitigation of the 
treatment he is receiving in prison. I am not quite sure 
which was involved. At any rate, it was proposed to make 
representations on behalf of this gentleman, who is what is 
sometimes described as a prisoner of conscience. 


It appears that the Christian Evangelical Centre had 
formerly enjoyed the status of a charitable organization 
under the Income Tax Act; that it had, by inadvertence, 
apparently, lost its status—I suppose it had not made the 
proper returns—it was seeking to have itself reinstated as 
a charitable organization; and it was warned by the 
Department of National Revenue that if it proceeded with 
this demonstration it might risk not getting the reinstate- 
ment as a charitable organization which it was seeking. 


This raised a certain amount of comment and criticism, 
and the minister, in the other place, I understand, stated 
that this was merely a courtesy on the part of his officials, 
a kindly act, a chivalrous act, as the late Mr. Mackenzie 
King might have called it, intended to prevent the centre 
from getting into difficulties which it might wish to avoid 
and which might otherwise fall upon it. 


He pointed out that there are four criteria for a chari- 
table organization, in which, of course, he is perfectly 
correct, and intimated that a charitable or religious organi- 
zation was not entitled to go beyond the activities 
described in those criteria. 


I think this raises a very serious question of principle— 
very serious, particularly in view of the fact that now a 
great many organizations which are classified, officially, 
as religious, charitable or educational, feel called upon 
from time to time to engage in petitions or peaceful demon- 
strations on behalf of prisoners of conscience, or other 
people who they feel are being oppressed. This is some- 
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thing that touches, I think, a very large number of such 
organizations. It could easily touch the churches. Anyone 
who has read some of the pronouncements of the various 
churches, and perhaps notably of the Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops, will recognize that the churches, which are, 
undoubtedly, religious organizations according to the law, 
are more and more taking up active stands on behalf of 
prisoners of conscience, on behalf of various disadvantaged 
groups in society, and are not content simply to alleviate 
the sufferings of these people by making donations of 
money to them or simply expressing general views in print 
about the plight of such people. I think it would be found 
on examination that a very large number of religious, 
educational and charitable organizations are engaging in 
activities of this kind and, to my mind, perfectly properly 
so. 


I suppose the word “charity” can have various meanings. 
It has come, perhaps, to have a rather narrow meaning 
nowadays, meaning the doling out of money in a sort of 
lady bountiful fashion. In fact, its original meaning was 
certainly much wider than that. Those of us who were 
brought up on the King James’ version of the English Bible 
will remember that St. Paul’s famous chapter, the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, uses the word “‘chari- 
ty’ where more modern translations use the word “love,” 
both being perhaps rather inadequate translations of the 
original Greek. 


Charity, I think, had originally, in the English language, 
a much wider meaning than that of simply doling out 
funds to people in distress. It seems to me perfectly proper 
that organizations which are charitable, educational or 
religious should engage in the kinds of activities which the 
Christian Evangelical Centre was proposing to engage in, a 
perfectly peaceful demonstration, a perfectly orderly peti- 
tion to the Soviet Embassy. I think it is a very serious 
matter if this sort of activity is to be considered something 
which will debar the organizations concerned from enjoy- 
ing the status of charitable, religious or educational organ- 
izations under the Income Tax Act. This is a restrictive 
interpretation of the act which I think is not justified in 


law and which is certainly not justified, in my judgment, 
in common sense, or in, shall I say, charity towards these 
organizations on the part of the Government of Canada. 


I therefore should like to appeal very strongly to the 
Government of Canada to reconsider the attitude which 
the Department of National Revenue appears to have taken 
up in this case. Whether it wants to call it a generous, a 
kindly, a considerate bit of courtesy and advice, chivalry to 
the organization in question, or whether it doesn't, is 
immaterial. The effect of the thing is restrictive. I very 
much hope that the government may be induced by the 
remonstrances which I think it has received from a 
number of quarters, and to which I now add my humble 
contribution, to take a different line altogether and recog- 
nize that a charitable or religious organization which 
engages in this kind of activity is not in fact going beyond 
the bounds it should properly observe, but is in fact engag- 
ing in activities which are a most legitimate part of its 
proper functions. 


“@ (2120) 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 
DELEGATION OF PARLIAMENTARIANS FROM ICELAND 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
should like to draw your attention to the fact that we are 
honoured this evening to have in our gallery, as guests of 
Madam Speaker, a distinguished delegation of parliamen- 
tarians from Iceland. On your behalf, I extend to them a 
most hearty welcome, and our hope that they will enjoy 
their stay in Canada. 

[Translation] 

Honourable senators, I am pleased to draw your atten- 
tion to the presence in the gallery this evening of a distin- 
guished delegation of parliamentarians from Iceland. On 
behalf of my colleagues I want to extend to them a most 
hearty welcome. We all hope that you will find your stay in 
Canada most enjoyable and interesting. 

[English] 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


’ 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 
ACCOMMODATION IN EAST BLOCK 
The Hon. the Speaker tabled: 


Copy of a letter dated March 18, 1976, from the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada recommending that the East Block 
become a Parliamentary building. 


She said: Honourable senators will have read in House of 
Commons Debates of June 1, 1976, an announcement by Mr. 
Speaker Jerome, of a decision to bring the East Block 
under the jurisdiction of Parliament. This decision arises 
from the deliberations of the Advisory Commission on 
Parliamentary Accommodation. It had been my intention 
to make a similar statement in the Senate on the same day 
that the announcement was made in the House of Com- 
mons but, since the Senate was adjourned last week, I am 
making the statement now. 


The Advisory Commission on Parliamentary Accommo- 
dation was appointed in the spring of 1974 and is chaired 
by the Honourable Douglas C. Abbott, P.C. It is composed 
of members of both houses as well as former parliamen- 
tarians. The Speakers of both houses are ex officio members 
of the commission. The Senate is represented on the com- 
mission by the Honourable Senator Deschatelets, P.C. and 
the Honourable Senator MclIlraith, P.C. 


On December 15, 1975, the Honourable Senator Laird, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration, appeared before the commis- 
sion and provided the commissioners with a very compre- 
hensive and detailed picture of the acute space shortage in 
the Senate and of the requirements for immediate and 
future needs. In his presentation before the commission, 
Senator Laird stressed, forcefully and eloquently, that the 
primary desire of all senators is to have adequate space 
allocated for their use in the Centre Block. He also formal- 
ly requested that consideration be given to the allocation 
of sufficient additional space for the use of the Senate in 
the East Block. 


I am pleased to report to the Senate that since the 
presentation of the report by Senator Laird consultation 
has taken place between the two Speakers, and the ques- 
tion of the availability of the East Block for parliamentari- 
ans was subsequently raised by Mr. Speaker Jerome in a 
letter to the Prime Minister, dated March 18, 1976, a copy of 
which I have tabled. As stated in the House of Commons 
on June 1, the Prime Minister, in a letter dated May 15, 
indicated his agreement with the suggestion, subject to 
certain reservations, the most significant of which were 
listed by Mr. Speaker Jerome in his June 1 statement to 
the House of Commons. 


I am sure that all honourable senators will welcome this 
announcement, and, in conclusion, I might say that when 
the time comes to allocate space in the East Block consul- 
tation will take place between the two Speakers and be- 
tween officials of both houses. Direction will, of course, be 
sought beforehand from the Senate Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration. 


| Later: ] 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, in view of the 
tabling by Madam Speaker of the letter from the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to the Prime Minister recom- 
mending that the East Block become a parliamentary 
building, is it the intention of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment or his deputy to ask that these documents be referred 
to the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration in an endeavour to ensure that the 
Senate shall at least have a priority in the East Block, 
which may become a third parliamentary building? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, as I understood 
the statement made by Madam Speaker a short while ago, 
this intention was mentioned, namely, that the matter will 
be referred to the Internal Economy Committee. 


Senator Flynn: But my point is that Madam Speaker 
said that consultations will take place between the Speak- 
er of the House of Commons and the Speaker of the 
Senate, and it seems to me that we should be prepared in 
those consultations not to allow ourselves to be deprived, 
as we have been on previous occasions, of necessary space 
for senators. 


Senator Langlois: I agree with this suggestion. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Report of the number and amount of loans to Indi- 
ans made under section 70(1) of the Indian Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 
70(6) of the said Act, Chapter I-6, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of a Study prepared by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, dated April 12, 1976, entitled 
“Television Coverage of Parliamentary Proceedings— 
Technical and Cost Profile’. 


[Translation] 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


COSTS OF CONSTRUCTION OF TOWER IN TORONTO—QUESTION 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, may I put a ques- 
tion to the Deputy Leader of the Government in the 
Senate? 


Senator Langlois: Certainly. 
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Senator Denis: I should like to know when the decision 
was made to build the CN tower in Toronto. What was the 
estimated cost of its construction initially, and what is its 
present cost? 


Senator Asselin: That tower was inaugurated a long 
time ago. 


Senator Denis: Yes, I know, but I should like to know 
how much it was supposed to cost, and how much it did, in 
fact, cost. 


Senator Langlois: In view of the complexity of the 
question, and especially of the specific facts— 


Senator Flynn: And the answer. 


Senator Langlois: In view, as I said, of the complexity of 
the question and especially of the specific data requested, I 
shall take the question as notice. 


Senator Denis: You will find out at the same time as I 
will. 
@ (1410) 


[English] 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT BENEFITS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved the second reading of 
Bill C-81, to amend the Senate and House of Commons Act 
and the Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act with 
respect to the escalation of certain payments thereunder. 


He said: Honourable senators, this is not the most glori- 
ous day of my career. 


Senator Flynn: Who knows? 


Senator Carter: Bill C-81 requires very little explana- 
tion because the required explanation is already included 
in the title of the bill. 

To deal a little with the background to Bill C-81, honour- 
able senators will remember that on December 18, 1975, the 
President of the Treasury Board announced expenditure 
reductions totalling $1.5 billion for the fiscal year 1976-77. 
These reductions were part of the government’s continuing 
campaign to bring inflation under control. Included in the 
list of reductions were measures: 


(1) to terminate certain programs, 
(2) to eliminate the indexation of family allowances; 
(3) to reduce loans to crown corporations; and 


(4) to freeze the salaries of members of the Senate 
and the House of Commons as well as the salaries of 
public servants and officers of crown corporations in 
higher-salaried positions. 

The bill now before us relates to the last reduction 
enumerated—that is, item (4)—and is one of two bills 
required to enable the expenditure reductions to be effect- 
ed. The level of pay of the senior executive categories in 
the public service and in the crown corporations is being 
held at the same level for one year through administrative 
action. The purpose of this bill, then, is: 

(1) to defer until the beginning of 1977 the increases 
in the sessional and expense allowance of members of 
the Senate and the House of Commons which would 
have been automatically provided at the end of 1975; 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


(2) to defer until 1977 the escalation of the extra 
salaries and allowances payable to ministers, parlia- 
mentary secretaries and other members of the Senate 
and the House of Commons receiving remuneration 
over and above their sessional allowances; and 


(3) for 1976 to limit to $200 the portion of the month- 
ly increase in the supplementary retirement benefit 
that is attributable to the 11.3 per cent rise in the 
benefit index during the 12 months ending September 
30, 1975. 


According to a recent estimate, the freezing of sessional 
expense and other allowances will result in savings of 
$750,000. The significance of this bill lies in the measure of 
leadership it provides in the battle against inflation—a 
leadership which, I might say, other legislatures in 
Canada, labour unions, journalists and broadcasters have 
been very reluctant to follow. 


The amendments to the Senate and House of Commons 


. Act which were passed in the spring of 1975 fixed the 


sessional allowance at the rate of $24,000 per annum for the 
period from July 8, 1974, the date of the general election, to 
December 31, 1975. Thereafter the level of the sessional 
allowance was to be increased in accordance with annual 
percentage changes in the average weekly wages and sal- 
aries of the industrial composite index in Canada, as deter- 
mined by Statistics Canada. A similar provision was 
included in respect of the adjustment of remuneration 
which certain members, such as the Speakers and minis- 
ters, receive for the performance of additional duties, and 
the corresponding expense allowances. 


Subclause 1(1) of the bill amends subsection 34(1) of the 
Senate and House of Commons Act by continuing the 
$24,000 level for another year—that is, to December 31, 
1976. Subclause 1(2) amends subsection 34(3) of the act, 
and provides that the new system for adjustment will 
commence on January 1, 1977. Subclause 1(3) amends sub- 
section 34(5) of the act which, as originally drafted on first 
reading, was the cause of controversy among certain mem- 
bers of the Opposition and in the news media. As a result, 
the President of the Privy Council announced on April 29 
that an amendment would be introduced which would also 
freeze the expense allowances for the period January 1, 
1976 to January 1, 1977. This was done in the House of 
Commons committee after second reading of the bill. The 
new subsection 34(5) of the act postpones until January 
1977 the commencement of the new system of adjusting the 
extra remuneration of members mentioned in the back- 
ground explanation referred to earlier. 

@ (1420) 


Clause 2 amends the Supplementary Retirement Ben- 
efits Act. This amendment limits to $200 the monthly 
increase in pensions payable during 1976, which results 
from the 11.3 per cent increase in the average consumer 
price index for each of the 12 months ending in September, 
1975 over the corresponding 12 month-period ending in 
September 1974. In practice this will limit the amount of 
pension increase payable to some 50 to 100 pensioners, 
including the former Governor General and several retired 
federal judges, with the balance being made up largely of 
retired senior long-service Public Service employees, and 
officers of the Canadian Armed Forces and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 
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This amendment could provoke a debate, since it is the 
first time that the federal government has proposed to 
withdraw an unconditional statutory right to a portion of 
such a benefit which is already in payment. While the 
Department of Justice has advised that it is within Parlia- 
ment’s right to pass legislation of this type, the staff 
relations implications of the introduction of this principle 
are such that a prolonged debate would be most 
unfortunate. 


Senator Flynn: What do you mean by that? 


Senator Grosart: You were not supposed to read that. 
That was for your own information only. 


Senator Carter: Well, we can have a debate in this 
house, too, you know. This is second reading. 


The effective date of these amendments is December 31, 
1975. No increase was made in the amount of the January 
payments under the Senate and House of Commons Act in 
respect of sessional allowances or remuneration for addi- 
tional duties of Members of Parliament. As Bill C-81 did 
not come into force in January, payment of the full amount 
of the statutory pension increases has been made for the 
month of January. Recovery of the amount of these pay- 
ments in excess of $200 will have to be made from subse- 
quent payments. The same will be true of the expense 
allowances paid at the increased rates since January 1, 
1976. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am not exactly 
aware of the reasons Senator Carter was chosen, or offered 
his services, to sponsor this bill. I thought the motion 
would have been seconded by Senator Forsey, since he was 
the first to speak about voluntary restraints. 


Senator Forsey: Or Senator Lang. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps Senator Lang, yes. I just want 
to say now that I find myself provoked into moving the 
adjournment of the debate because of Senator Carter’s 
references to the last part of the bill concerning the freez- 
ing of certain pensions or, at least, controlling the 
increases in certain pensions to $200 a year. I think it is 
worth adjourning the debate until tomorrow on at least 
that aspect of the bill. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, is the restriction to 
$200 a year? It seemed to me, as I read it, that it was a 
restriction to an increase not exceeding $200 a month. 


Senator Flynn: No, no; you should never assume there is 
anything logical in the government’s policy. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Carter for the adoption of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1977. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, we have 
before us the annual report of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance on the estimates. It has been 


before the Senate for some days now so I presume it has 
been well read. Senator Carter explained it to us yester- 
day. I do not propose to go through it in a detailed way, but 
rather to make some general comments on the most impor- 
tant item in the estimates, namely, the fact that once again 
the projected government expenditures are startlingly 
increased and are out of all proportion to the ability of the 
economy to provide the money for them. 


The main budget estimates, compared with the main 
budget estimates of a year ago, show an increase of 19.3 per 
cent—that is to say, some $6.2 billion. When you compare 
that with the increases in government expenditures over 
the last four years, you will see that all of them have been 
beyond the productive capacity of the Canadian economy 
to pay. In the last four years the increases in federal 
government expenditures have been 17.3 per cent, 18.9 per 
cent, 26.5 per cent, and 19.3 per cent. All of those have been 
in excess of—and far in excess of—the increase in the GNP 
or the GNE, whichever one you like to take. They are also 
far in excess of the increase in the price deflator, or the 
consumer price index. 


Honourable senators will not be surprised to learn that 
this has happened again, but I suggest the fact that the 
government has not yet decided to restrain its expendi- 
tures is surprising. There is overwhelming evidence that 
these excesses in government expenditure are a major 
factor in the problem of inflation. Economists, academics, 
businessmen, and leaders of the economy have all pointed 
out, without contradiction, that excessive government ex- 
penditure is one of the major causes of inflation. 


A second factor, and perhaps more serious, is that exces- 
sive government expenditures restrain the productivity of 
the country, and it is only from that productivity that the 
money can come to meet those expenditures. This is caused 
by the steadily increasing encroachment of all govern- 
ments on the potential of the economy to produce. That 
increase in government encroachment is well over 40 per 
cent now, and we do not know where it will end. In spite of 
the well-known fact that spending in the public sector does 
not produce productivity to the same extent that spending 
in the private sector does, nevertheless, this government 
continues to increase its expenditures. This encroachment 
by the federal government, I might say, is greater than that 
of the provincial governments. 


At the present time and measured from 1973, the result is 
that we are some $7 billion below our potential. That is $7 
billion lost to Canada. There is no question but that this 
excessive government expenditure has greatly added to 
that alarming figure. 


Let us consider the last two years during which there 
have been fantastic increases in federal government 
expenditure—the 26.5 per cent increase last year, and the 
19.3 per cent increase this year. What was the increase in 
real GNP? The year before last it was 2.8 per cent and last 
year it was 0.2 per cent. I recognize at once that these 
figures are not exactly comparative, because one repre- 
sents a nominal increase, and the other a real increase. 

@ (1430) 

The effect on unemployment has been drastic, and 
appears to be getting more drastic. It is a fact that, in terms 
of workers, unemployment in manufacturing in Canada, 
which is where potential productivity must come from, has 
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actually been lower, time and time again, than it was in 
1973. At a time when the population of Canada is increas- 
ing, there are less people employed in manufacturing than 
in 1973. These are facts that appear to be ignored complete- 
ly in government planning. In the committee, and in the 
numerous press releases that we receive from the govern- 
ment, we are given excuses and explanations. Not one of 
them, in my opinion, stands up to the facts. We have heard 
the Leader of the Government and Cabinet ministers say, 
over and over again, “It is not really our fault; the prov- 
inces are the ones who are escalating their expenditures.” 
The fact is that in the last fiscal year federal government 
expenditures increased by 16 per cent, and those of all 
provincial governments increased by only 11 per cent, so 
that old excuse is no longer available to those who would 
apologize for and defend these excessive expenditures. 


We have had the oil equalization payments. It is quite 
true that oil equalization payments have added, in a book- 
keeping sense, to the total expenditures of the government, 
but it does not appear to have occurred to anyone that 
there is another way to equalize oil prices to consumers 
across Canada. As Senator Phillips said yesterday, the only 
thing that ever occurs to this government is to raise taxes. 
Why were not some of the available alternatives adopted? I 
do not know, and there certainly has never been any 
explanation. 


Another excuse that we get—it is mentioned in the 
committee’s report, although not as an excuse because the 
report is a statement of fact—is that slightly more than 56 
per cent of the budgetary items in the main estimates are 
statutory. That, in the past, has been very useful statisti- 
cally, because it broke down the total expenditures of the 
federal government into statutory items—that is, items 
which are required to be paid under existing statutes—into 
new votes, which amount to something like 30 per cent of 
the total; and then, finally, into the non-budgetary items, 
such as loans, investments and advances. This has been 
useful statistically, but in the last few years the govern- 
ment has started to use it as an excuse to say, ‘““We cannot 
do anything about them; these are statutory require- 
ments.” Of course they can do something about them. It is 
no excuse whatever to say, because a statute that is 10, 20 
or 30 years old requires certain expenditures to be made, 
that we cannot look at the statute and amend it. Surely the 
job of the government is to look at all causes of expendi- 
tures and ask, ‘“‘Can we save?” 


It is true that Mr. Chrétien, the President of the Trea- 
sury Board, did say that they are now doing this. But this 
announcement was made as if it were something novel; it 
was to the effect that this year the government is, for the 
first time, going to look at all the expenditures made under 
the various statutes and ask themselves, ‘(Do we have to 
spend this money?” However, I must say there is evidence 
that the government is already doing this. 


The final excuse, and one that used to be made quite 
frequently by the Leader of the Government, was, “Where 
do we cut? There is no place we can cut. We are down to 
the bone; we have looked at everything.” Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, this excuse has been blown up, because 
when the pressure was on—last December, for example— 
the President of the Treasury Board announced, “Oh, yes, 
we have found that we can cut $1.5 billion.” That is a 


(Senator Grosart.]} 


substantial cut, but it was two or three days before it got 
through to the public, as a result of the remarks of various 
commentators, that this was not a cut at all in current 
expenditures, but a cut in spending intentions. The govern- 
ment had intended to spend another $1.5 billion, and would 
have spent it had there not been pressure from the public 
and other quarters to do something about it. About half of 
that sum was to be spent on the expansion of existing 
programs, and the other half on new programs. 


We have other evidence that when the pressure is on— 
and I hope it will continue to be on this government—they 
can find places to cut. A good example is the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. The Economic Council of Canada has 
pointed out that at least 10 per cent of unemployment is a 
direct result of the disincentives to work created by the 
present unemployment insurance regulations. Again it is 
true that the government has announced plans for, and has 
moved in the direction of, tightening up some of the waste 
and loss in this area. I would suggest that there is a long 


“way to go before the unemployment insurance fund, a good 


thing in itself, ceases to be a major disincentive to some 
Canadians to work. Their work adds to the productivity, 
and it is only from productivity that unemployment insur- 
ance benefits can be paid—unless we continue to borrow 
money and run up the public debt, as we are doing. 


I think there is a better answer than the excuses and 
explanations we are continually given. The answer, I 
would suggest, honourable senators, is for the government 
to suit their actions to their words. They should restrain 
their rhetoric for a while, and start to do something posi- 
tive. To what rhetoric do I refer? I refer to a clear state- 
ment of government policy. Those who have attended the 
meetings of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance will recall that it is the stated policy of this 
government to contain increases in federal government 
expenditures at or below the level of the increase in the 
GNP. That was a clear statement of policy two years ago, 
and it was made again last year. In spite of this, nothing 
has been done to make the policy a reality. This year again 
the increase in government expenditures will be at least 
double, or very close to double, the increase in the GNP. I 
say that as an approximate figure, because we do not know 
what the GNP will be for the current fiscal year. 


One of the aspects of inflation discovered only in this 
last round of it is that among its major ingredients is the 
expectation of inflation. It is the expectation of inflation 
that causes great increases in wage settlements. In Canada 
today our average wage is 5 per cent higher than the 
average wage in the United States, in spite of the fact that 
our productivity per worker is running consistently behind 
the productivity per worker in the United States. I am not 
against workers receiving a fair wage, a higher wage, or an 
adequate wage; but I am concerned about the influence of 
government spending on creating this expectation, on 
maintaining it, and, therefore, on forcing labour and 
others, a year in advance—even two years, and sometimes — 
three years, in advance—to insist on wage settlements that 
will meet the anticipated increase in the cost of living, 
because the government itself continues to outstrip every- 
one else in its increased demands on the economy. No 
segment of the whole economy, apart from the govern- 
ment, is increasing its demands at the rate of 19 per cent. 
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The federal government used to say, “Well, we are giving 
leadership to the provinces”. But at the moment, honour- 
able senators, the leadership they are giving to the prov- 
inces is leadership of the wrong kind. I say that because 
the evidence is quite clear that the governments of the 
provinces have tackled this problem, and have done more 
than just hand out rhetoric. The governments of the prov- 
inces, as I mentioned a moment ago, have been able to 
contain the rate of increase in their expenditures to about 
the level of the inflation rate, whereas the federal govern- 
ment has achieved about twice that rate. I have said that 
these are explanations and excuses—and, of course, they 
are—but, as I have indicated, I do not think any of them 
will wash with anybody who approaches this problem from 
the point of view of common sense, or of the danger to the 
economy from this continuing increase in federal govern- 
ment expenditure, when we have evidence from the gov- 
ernment itself that it can do something if it has the will to 
do it. The evidence is that it does not appear to have the 
will to do anything but make announcements. 


Yesterday Senator Phillips, when speaking on energy 
policy, made the interesting observation that the govern- 
ment’s first approach to the energy problem in 1973 was 
called “An Energy Policy for Canada.” Very recently—this 
year, in fact—that title was changed. The latest ministerial 
statement is called “An Energy Strategy for Canada”. This 
is the same type of problem that we are facing in respect of 
government spending. We have had policies and strategies, 
and I suggest to the Senate that what we need now is 
government action. We have no need of further polices and 
strategies; we need a clear statement by the federal gov- 
ernment that they will implement this announced policy of 
maintaining the rate of increase in federal government 
expenditures at or below the rate of increase in the gross 
national product, and that they will do it this year. This 
would solve problems for everybody. In addition, it would 
solve the problem created by the expectation of rising 
inflation rates. The solution lies in the government’s own 
policies. The government simply has to say, “We do not 
announce this merely for the future; we really mean it. 
This is the policy of the Government of Canada, and 
therefore that is all the money that is available”. 


Honourable senators, it is easy to anticipate the level of 
growth in GNP. The projections are never more than a 
percentage of a point or so out. All the government has to 
say is, “That is our policy, and we are going to implement 
it”. Whatever demands are made, they can say, “Sorry, 
there is no more money.” This is what business does; this is 
what individuals do. Even charitable organizations have to 
do it this way. They say quite simply, ‘We do not have the 
money, sO we cannot give you any.” But in such a case 
what does this government say? It simply says, “We will 
tax the people to get the money”. That is the essence of the 
problem, honourable senators. I suggest that an easy way 
for the government to avoid this problem is for them to 
say, “That is our policy and we will implement it,” and 
then to inform their own departments, suppliants, demand- 
ers, that that is the policy. If they then want to increase 
their spending, the government simply says, “Sorry, we 
announced our policy two or three years ago, and this year 
We are going to implement it; this time we really mean it”. 
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Does anyone think that will happen? I cannot see why 
not. As I have said before, this is how it is done by 
business, by individuals, and even by charitable organiza- 
tions. So why would it not be done this way by 
government? 


Furthermore, honourable senators, I suggest that in this 
area much can be done by the National Finance Commit- 
tee. The remarks I have made may appear on the surface to 
be partisan. I do not intend them to be partisan. It does not 
matter which government is in power—no matter what its 
political stripe—if it is in this type of situation, then it has 
to take steps to correct it. The deliberations and inquiries 
over the years by the National Finance Committee have 
generally been non-partisan. We have not engaged in 
witch-hunts, although in another place there has been 
some witch-hunting—and probably with some justifica- 
tion, because there are plenty of witches to hunt in that big 
blue book of main estimates and in the supplementary 
estimates. 


I myself have reached the conclusion that we do not 
spend enough time in committee study of the main esti- 
mates. We have had them before us since February, and we 
are now bringing in our report. Obviously it is not a matter 
of calendar time; it is a matter of the time the committee is 
prepared to spend. I shall not go into detail now as to how 
that might be done, but I believe that the committee can 
make a useful contribution in this area that I have been 
discussing. It has a role to play in the control of govern- 
ment expenditures, particularly insofar as it concerns the 
increase in government expenditures year by year. 


Honourable senators, in spite of the criticisms I have 
made of policy, Iam very much inclined to compliment the 
Treasury Board, and also its president, the Honourable Mr. 
Chrétien, first of all for his frankness—which has been 
greater than that of any other minister I have questioned 
before. I also compliment him because he has proved to be 
receptive to ideas, and so has the Treasury Board. The 
report mentions some of the improvements made in the 
presentation of the main estimates, and these are a direct 
result of suggestions made by the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance. There have been several 
others in addition to those mentioned in the report. So, 
honourable senators, I believe there is evidence that our 
National Finance Committee can make a greater contribu- 
tion. I intend to pursue that somewhat further with the 
chairman, the deputy chairman, Senator Carter, and 
others. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Carter: Would the honourable senator clarify a 
point made in the course of his remarks? I understood him 
to make a comparison between the rate of increase in the 
expenditures of provincial governments and the rate of 
increase in the expenditures of the federal government. We 
know from the figures available that the provincial expen- 
ditures have been rising at a rate which is rather higher 
than that of the federal government expenditures. But if I 
understood him correctly, he stated that the increase in 
expenditures by the provincial governments for this year 
amounted to approximately 11 per cent while the increase 
in federal government expenditures was of the order of 16 
per cent. 


Senator Grosart: Or 19 per cent. 
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Senator Carter: In calculating these percentages, has he 
taken into account the fact that for the first time we are 
now including old age security and guaranteed income 
supplement payments in the budgetary items? Do they 
form a part of the 19 per cent? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but of course this is another of 
these explanations or excuses I referred to. That money 
was spent. The federal government taxed to obtain that 
money for the old age security fund. It is still there. It is a 
mere bookkeeping entry. They have taken that 2 per cent, 
which is about what it is, and included it in the main 
estimates. But it still constitutes an element of increase in 
government spending because it is there. 


The same thing can be said of the unemployment insur- 
ance fund. The unemployment insurance fund anticipated 
costs for this year to amount to $1 billion, and they certain- 
ly will amount to $700 or $800 million, but these are not in 
the main estimates at all. These things cancel themselves 
out. 
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I am saying that the total anticipated expenditures of the 
two levels of government are in that position. I say 16 to 19 
per cent for the federal increase, because it depends on just 
what figures are taken. Certainly the base figures to indi- 
cate the difference between the federal and provincial 
expenditure increases are 16 and 11. That is an analysis of 
their budgets or spending intentions for the year—l11 per 
cent for the provincial and 16 per cent, perhaps 19 per cent, 
depending on the base, for the federal. If the figures 11 and 
16 are selected, they give a reasonable comparison. 


Senator Lamontagne: Do these estimates include also 
the transfer payments to the provinces? 


Senator Grosart: Of course. I did not mention that as 
one of the excuses. The excuse that the federal government 
transfers some of this money to the provinces is the daddy 
of them all. It transfers money to individuals; it transfers 
money every time it pays it out. We get this comparison 
every now and again, and someone says that the federal 
government transferred these moneys to the provinces. Of 
course it did, but it was a federal government decision to 
raise the taxes to spend that money. It is an entirely 
different question, if anyone wishes to discuss it, as to 
whether they should have spent some of that money on 
transfers. I believe transfers to the provinces run at about 
20 per cent. Those comparatives are comparatives in spend- 
ing by the two levels of government. 


Senator Molgat: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? Does the federal government budget figure 
include the oil revenue transfer or subsidy to Eastern 
provinces? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, of course; it amounts to about $1.5 
billion this year. As Senator Phillips pointed out yester- 
day, here again the federal government said it would tax 
for this purpose. It may be a good purpose. I do not say that 
all spending by the government is for unnecessary pur- 
poses. All I say is that there was a decision of the federal 
government, for one reason or another, to take this large 
amount of money, this percentage of money, out of the 
economy by taxation. That is all I say. We could spend all 
day going through the items which have been discussed 
already in committee. 


{Senator Grosart.]} 


Senator Molgat: I have a supplementary question. Is it 
not correct to say that in this particular case a good deal of 
the tax is not levied on Canadians, but is, in fact, the 
export tax, and hence paid by the Americans? 


Senator Grosart: That is right. That is quite true, but it 
will not show in the main estimates as a tax of that nature, 
of course. It was revenue received and spent. 


Hon. Hartland de M. Molson: Honourable senators, I 
had not intended to speak on this report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. However, after I 
had looked at it and thought about it a little, I decided that 
I do not want this report to be dealt with and adopted 
without making a few comments which, I may say, will be 
extraordinarily brief. 


In my opinion, the report itself is quite factual, and I 
have no criticism of the members of the committee for the 
quality of the report. It is certainly very brief, considering 
the figures involved. I do wish to say, however, a word 
about the contents of the report. I think back on the 
problems created by inflation and the steps taken by the 
government in an attempt to cope with it, such as the 
establishment of the anti-inflation program. Looking at it 
today, one would say that the public generally accepts the 
steps being taken to offset the high rate of inflation. 
Business—much maligned business, incidentally—has 
shown itself as being in favour of this effort to slow down 
the expectations of inflation. The only disappointing 
factor, perhaps, is that labour has categorically denied that 
it has any application to our problem today. In my personal 
opinion they are wrong, and it is most unfortunate that 
that large and important segment of the economy is not 
wholeheartedly with the public, with business and with 
the government, in support of the medicine needed to cure 
the problems of inflation. 


My own feeling, in looking at the 1976-77 estimates, as 
brought into focus by the report of the National Finance 
Committee, is one of great disappointment. I thought that 
the government, when it started to cope with our number 
one problem, would undoubtedly set the example and the 
pace. Since then I have really been discouraged, I could 
almost say that I do not believe there has been any sincere 
effort on the part of the government to cut its expendi- 
tures. I made this remark earlier, when speaking on the 
subject of inflation. I believe that when we consider the 
roll-back in wages, the efforts to control prices and mar- 
gins and all other elements, and then examine the figures 
as shown in the Senate committee’s report, they cannot be 
otherwise than disappointing to all of us. I think we would 
be remiss in the Senate if, in dealing with this report, some 
of us did not express disappointment in this respect. It is in 
no sense a political criticism. As far as | am concerned, I do 
not mind a bit the colour of the government. I believe the 
government started to cope with inflation and made some 
very imposing statements and showed a great deal of 
activity; but it is just terrible to see the record of the 
government expenditures. 


If we refer to paragraph 4 of the report of the committee, 
which includes a table, we see that the main budgetary 
estimates for 1976-77 are $6,207 million, or 19.3 per cent, 
higher than the main budgetary estimates of the year 
before. Then the paragraph continues: 
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This increase does compare favourably with the per- 
centage increase of 26.5 per cent requested in the Main 
Estimates 1975-76 over Main Estimates 1974-75. 


We are talking of the crisis inflation of about 15 per cent; 
we are talking of coping with it; we are talking of wage 
rate increases limited to 10 per cent. How can we reconcile 
that with these figures of government expenditure? 


The table contained in paragraph 4 of the committee’s 
report indicates that in this fiscal year, 1976-77, the pro- 
posed increase is 19.3 per cent. Last year, 1975-76, the 
increase was 26.5 per cent; the year before that, 1974-75, it 
was 18.9 per cent; and the year before that, 1973-74, it was 
17.3 per cent. Do we honestly wonder that we have infla- 
tion? What do those figures mean to us? 


A few years ago when we were frightened by the spectre 
of inflation we used to say that if we could only achieve a 
quiet rate of inflation of 2 or 3 per cent per year it would be 
quite acceptable, and we could go on ad infinitum. I do not 
believe that some economists ever agreed with that. They 
thought that the ideal would be no inflation factor. But 
whatever rate is accepted, is it reasonable for the federal 
government to increase its spending by 17 per cent, by 26 
per cent, and then by 19 per cent in three years, and yet tell 
people that their wages must not increase, prices must be 
held, margins must be watched, and bank charges and 
insurance premiums must all be held? How can we have 
this sort of double standard? Surely the buck stops right 
here at the federal government level with regard to impact 
on inflation. I do not think the federal government can 
pass the buck to the provinces or to the unions, and I do 
not think they can pass it to business. 
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The promise of future improvement on the part of the 
government was encouraging, but it was halfhearted and it 
did not have the desired effect. People are wondering 
today why the anti-inflation measures do not seem to have 
reduced future inflation expectations on the part of the 
public. I think the primary reason is that the credibility of 
the government, and with it the credibility of Parliament, 
has been affected by this lack of leadership. I think it is 
safe to say that some disappointment has been reflected in 
recent figures from the Gallup poll. I do not say that 
government spending has had too much to do with it, but, 
on the other hand, government spending is a factor in 
credibility, and credibility must be a factor, surely, in 
Gallup polls. 


In our examination here we should not busy ourselves 
too much with the actions of provincial governments. It is 
quite true that their rates of budget increase have also 
been rapid, but at the moment it looks as though the 
federal government has taken a quite comfortable lead. 


I merely wish to say in closing, honourable senators, that 
I for one am disappointed in the performance of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in dealing with inflation. I am disap- 
pointed that it did not have, if I may use the term, the guts 
to cut $1 billion or $1.5 billion out of the figures we have in 
that report. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL LOTTERY 


PROPOSED INCORPORATION OF LOTO-CANADA—ORDER 
DISCHARGED AND INQUIRY WITHDRAWN 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Forsey calling the attention of the Senate 
to the proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada—(Hon- 
ourable Senator Deschatelets, P.C.). 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, is my 
understanding correct that the Senate has to rise at 3.30 
this afternoon? 


Senator Langlois: There is an Order of the Senate that 
on Wednesdays we do adjourn at 3.30 p.m. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I was about to 
raise a point of order with respect to this particular matter. 
Since the supplementary estimates (A) referring to this 
matter were tabled yesterday, it seems to me that the 
Senate is seized of the same problem on two fronts. Is it 
now proper to keep this inquiry on the Order Paper? In 
respect of this particular matter, it would seem more 
appropriate to wait for the report of the National Finance 
Committee, because it is open to speculation whether that 
committee will deal with the matter in the same manner as 
that in which it has been presented to us by Senator 
Forsey. 

In order to have an orderly debate, I suggest that the 
inquiry be withdrawn from the Order Paper, and that the 
matter be discussed when we consider the report of the 
National Finance Committee on supplementary estimates 
(A). 


Senator Deschatelets: That is pretty well what I had in 
mind myself, honourable senators. We shall certainly have 
an opportunity to deal with the matter when we receive 
the report of the National Finance Committe. I am not sure 
whether Senator Forsey agrees to the withdrawal of his 
inquiry. 


Senator Forsey: D’accord. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators, 
that this inquiry be withdrawn? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Order discharged and inquiry withdrawn. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, June 10, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Report of operations under the Crop Insurance Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 13 of the said Act, Chapter (CER 1 SHC. NEHAUS 

Copies of Treaty between Canada and Sweden con- 
cerning extradition, dated February 25, 1976. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, June 15, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Honourable senators, in advising you of the business 
before the Senate next week, I shall deal first with the 
committees. 

On Tuesday at 2 p.m. there will be an in camera meeting 
of the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee on 
conflict of interest. The National Finance Committee will 
meet also at 2 p.m. to consider further its report on Canada 
Manpower. The Special Joint Committee on the National 
Capital Region will meet at 3.30 p.m. and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments at 
8 p.m. In addition, the Foreign Affairs Committee is 
expected to meet on Tuesday to complete its consideration 
of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. The time of the meet- 
ing has not yet been set. 

On Wednesday, a meeting of the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee is called for 9.30 a.m. to consider 
certain briefs submitted on Bill C-58. This meeting will 
probably continue in the afternoon. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee will meet at 10 a.m. for further consideration of its 
report on Kent County, New Brunswick, and the Special 
Committee on Science Policy has scheduled a meeting for 
3.30 p.m. 

On Thursday, the National Finance Committee will meet 
again to consider its report on Canada Manpower. The 
Health, Welfare and Science Committee will meet at 10 
a.m. to consider the feasibility of setting up a special 
committee to study crime and violence in Canadian 
society. 

Supplementary estimates (A) for the present fiscal year 
have been referred to the National Finance Committee, 
and should be dealt with by that committee next week, but 
the date and time of such consideration have not yet been 
decided upon. I am informed that the National Finance 
Committee is endeavouring to arrange a meeting for 


Wednesday morning to consider supplementary estimates 
(A), if it is possible for the minister to be in attendance. 

It would appear that no legislation will be coming to us 
from the other place next week. However, with the com- 
mittee work, the items on the Order Paper and Bills C-20 
and C-58 still with us, I think we can anticipate a busy 
week. 

Senator Grosart: I wonder if the Deputy Leader of the 


Government would consider including in these advance 
notices also notices of meetings of subcommittees and 


* steering committees? I suggest that because it might have 


the effect of convincing chairmen and others to give more 
notice than some give at the present time. 
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Senator Langlois: I have no objection to accepting this 
suggestion, which to my mind is a good one. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Wednesday next, June 16, 1976, and 
that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN CANADA 
AND UNITED STATES—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. It relates 
to remarks attributed to Senator Davey by the Globe and 
Mail this morning, referring to the Ambassador of the 
United States, Mr. Enders, as having made a regrettable 
intrusion in Canadian domestic affairs. I should like to ask 
the government leader what state practice is between 
Canada and the United States in terms of the communica- 
tion of the positions of each of the two governments to the 
other, and to the legislative process in those respective 
countries. I can see, by way of comment— 


Senator Flynn: No comment. A question is a question. 


Senator Austin: I make it in order that I might ask é 
further question while I am on my feet. 
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Senator Grosart: Ask your question. 


Senator Austin: I can see that there is an advantage to 
each of the two countries in having this kind of informa- 
tion— 


An Hon. Senator: Order! 


Senator Austin: I wonder if the government leader can 
tell us whether the government thinks it appropriate to its 
position that a foreign government be able to make 
representations to people in a legislative process in Parlia- 
ment in a case where that representation is contrary to the 
government’s domestic policy? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I had but a 
casual look at the news item in question before I came into 
the house this afternoon. I would like to take the question 
as notice. However, I would add that I have been informed 
it is very likely the Minister for External Affairs will make 
a statement this afternoon in the other place on this very 
matter. 


Senator Flynn: I rise on a point of order. I suggest the 
premise of Senator Austin’s question is not entirely accu- 
rate, because the position of the United States was con- 
veyed to the Senate committee by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 


Senator Austin: I would ask the government leader, 
following Senator Flynn’s point, to take into account that 
particular procedural technique, which I do not believe 
makes any substantive difference to the first question I 
asked. 


Senator Flynn: The government has already answered 
your question by doing what it did. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I might ask a supplemen- 
tary. If it is not the function of a foreign ambassador in 
Canada to convey the views of his government to the 
Government of Canada, what is his function? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I shall take the 
question put to me this afternoon as notice, and endeavour 
to cover all the points embraced by the question and 
supplementary remarks. 


SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT BENEFITS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Carter for second reading of Bill C-81, to 
amend the Senate and House of Commons Act and the 
Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act with respect to 
the escalation of certain payments thereunder. 


| [Translation] 


_ Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Bill C-81 raises a 
| question which cannot be answered negatively even if it is 
unwarranted or theoretically wrong. We know that the 
' main object of the bill is to freeze the sessional and 
_ expense allowances for members of Parliament—that is, 
_ members of the Commons and of the Senate. 


It evidently proceeds from a statement made by the 
_ Prime Minister on October 13, 1975 concerning the applica- 
tion of price and wage controls and more directly from the 


} 
i) 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Prime Minister’s televised statement on December 18, 1975 
when he explained what practical steps he intended to take 
to enforce the legislation passed by Parliament to that 
effect. 


I quote from the Prime Minister’s statement: 


The government, with the support of the Liberal 
caucus— 


I find that quite suave. 


The government, with the support of the Liberal 
caucus, will ask Parliament tomorrow to cancel the 7 
per cent salary increase which members of Parliament, 
senators and cabinet ministers are scheduled to receive 
on January first. I am confident that the opposition 
parties will support this salary freeze as an example of 
personal restraint. 


I find that the statement has quite interesting overtones 
and connotations since it was first necessary to obtain the 
support of the Liberal caucus. But it was rumoured at the 
time that the caucus was not unanimous on this matter. As 
for getting the opposition parties’ support, well, that was 
not very difficult. What position can the opposition parties 
take on such a legislation other than to accept it? 


I recall that some time later Senator Forsey had reiterat- 
ed the idea that parliamentarians had to set an example, an 
example of personal restraint. Again I recall telling him 
that if that was all that was needed in order that Canadian 
people accept the control program the government had just 
had passed by Parliament, I fully agreed. I still fully agree 
with this measure passed by parliament if its result will be 
to convince people in general, manufacturers and consum- 
ers alike as well as labour unions, that we have to restrain 
ourselves. 


But I am far from being certain that this example really 
is or has had this effect since it was announced, for in fact 
the freeze was implemented before the legislation had been 
passed, as everybody knows, except for expense allow- 
ances; we will be forced to reimburse a few dollars, but 
that is not very serious. However, let me say that if we had 
the guarantee that this decision could have the effect of 
setting an example, I would be enthusiastic about this 
measure. 


I doubt it very much, and this for several reasons. First 
of all, the government has applied those measures in a 
different manner to various groups. The government’s 
objective is mostly to convince people that members of 
Parliament, senators and ministers, on the matter of com- 
pensation, should set an example; he even mentioned the 
salaries of senior public servants, and I quote: 


The salaries of senior civil servants will be frozen 
for the next fifteen months, together with the salaries 
of federal and provincial supreme court judges, senior 
officers of the armed forces, etc. 


I have already mentioned here in the Senate that this 
statement by the Prime Minister was mostly a matter of 
public relations to try to gain more credibility from the 
people for his control program, and that the Prime Minis- 
ter had gone much too far when mentioning the freezing of 
the salaries of federally appointed judges since, a short 
while before, we had passed a law granting judges a 33 per 
cent salary increase, if I remember well, or something like 
that. It was clearly understood, and this had been empha- 
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sized in Parliament, that the judges would receive that 
salary for at least three years and that no other bill provid- 
ing for further increases would come before Parliament 
until 1978. 


So, when the Prime Minister told the Canadian people 
that the salaries of judges would be frozen, he was not 
saying anything new, since they were already frozen for 
three years, aS was mentioned when the bill came under 
study. 


@ (1420) 


I suggest that Bill C-81, like the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment, is also part of the government public relations pro- 
gram to get a little more credibility from Canadian people. 


However, what I especially want to point out is that the 
idea of “setting the example” has not convinced many 
people. First it did not convince the legislators at the 
provincial level, because nearly half the provincial legisla- 
tive assemblies—from the moment the Prime Minister 
announced the control scheme, the enforcement of guide- 
lines on wage increases—voted themselves higher salaries, 
if not at the maximum permitted by the guidelines, at least 
close to it. 


In the case of Manitoba, for instance, the increases were 
geared to the rise in the cost-of-living index. In New 
Brunswick, they allowed themselves increases of 10 per 
cent. In Quebec, they wanted to go for 13 per cent but the 
Quebec Anti-Inflation Board ruled that it would be limited 
to $2,400. The final decision is not made, but it is certain 
that the National Assembly members will allow them- 
selves an increase of at least $1,800 a year and that their 
compensation will be higher than that of the members of 
the House of Commons and senators. In Saskatchewan, 
they approved a 12 per cent increase in May 1976, retroac- 
tive to the month of July 1975. In Alberta, the bill was 
passed in October and they ended up with 9 per cent more. 
In Prince Edward Island, a 75 per cent increase was enact- 
ed at the beginning of 1975. In Ontario, nothing has been 
done yet. In British Columbia—and I say this in the inter- 
est of justice to clear up the situation and shed complete 
light—a 10 per cent decrease was voted. Of course the 
mistakes made by the Barrett administration had to be 
corrected. Until then, British Columbia parliamentarians 
had been treated with extreme generosity. I have not been 
able to determine the situation in Newfoundland or in 
Nova Scotia. But what I want to demonstrate by these 
figures is that the example that the Prime Minister wants 
the Canadian Parliament to give is not an example that 
other legislatures deem fit to follow. 


Second, by giving this example alone, with all the pub- 
licity made about provincial legislature increases, we are 
running the risk that our sacrifice will go unnoticed. We 
are the scapegoats. Nobody will give us credit for our 
gesture. 


I know that in a number of cases here this sacrifice will 
not really be very great. But for several others, the freeze 
on the 7 per cent increase—and note that it is only an 
increase of 7 per cent, while the guidelines allow up to 12 
per cent—will mean real sacrifice, while in several other 
areas of the legislative system in Canada, as I pointed out, 
they have awarded themselves increases. 


{Senator Flynn.] 


Third, it remains that the policy of the government as 
regards wages, which provides as a general rule, say, 
increases not exceeding 12 per cent, except when there is 
need for catching up or for historical relationships, well, 
these guidelines have now become not maxima but 
minima, as was seen during negotiations. At the present 
time, negotiations start from a minimum, which is the 
maximum set in the guidelines. In that regard, I say that 
the policy of the government has not had the results we 
were entitled to expect. Before those measures, it was 
possible in many cases—and I have personally seen certain 
cases—to start negotiations on a basis of an 8 or 9 per cent 
increase. But since the guidelines set a maximum of 10 and 
12 per cent, perhaps a bit more according to circumstances, 
these maxima have become minima and that is why, for all 
practical purposes, the inflation rate has not changed much 
since October 1975 as regards wages. 


Anyway, I am prepared to set an example. I regret that 


_ the other legislative bodies in Canada did not see fit to do 


the same, and especially that we should do so without 
taking any credit for it and by sacrificing the security of 
many among our own. But this is one situation where we 
have no choice. 


I shall simply add one word on the clause of the bill 
dealing with the freeze on supplementary benefits, to 
which Senator Carter alluded yesterday evening. I read 
and reread this clause, but I am not quite sure of its 
significance. I think I was wrong yesterday when I sug- 
gested that the increased ceiling was only $200 a year; I 
think it is $200 a month, as mentioned by Senator Hicks 
and Senator Carter. But it is his statement which captured 
my attention, as well as the attention of the members of 
the Senate who listened carefully to Senator Carter yester- 
day, which appears on page 2187 of yesterday’s Hansard. 
[English] 

This amendment could provoke a debate, since it is 
the first time that the federal government has pro- 
posed to withdraw an unconditional statutory right to 
a portion of such a benefit which is already in pay- 
ment. While the Department of Justice has advised 
that it is within Parliament’s right to pass legislation 
of this type, the staff relations implications of the 
introduction of this principle are such that a prolonged 
debate would be most unfortunate. 


There was some intervention which reads: 
SENATOR FLYNN: What do you mean by that? 


SENATOR GROSART: You were not supposed to read 
that. That was for your own information only. 


I am quite sure that was the case. It was for Senator 
Carter’s information only. But I commend him for having 
conveyed this information to the Senate, and I still want to 
know exactly what the problem is behind this. I think it is 
the duty of the Senate to dig into this. So, unless Senator 
Carter is able to give me more satisfactory information as 
far as this section only is concerned—the rest is no prob- 
lem; we know exactly what it is and there is no dispute 
about it—I think this bill should be referred to committee. 
We will find out there whether some people are by this 
provision going to be denied something to which they are 
entitled. Not only is it important, but it is the duty of the 
Senate to do that, and I thank Senator Carter for having 
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given us the opportunity, by his disclosure of this rather 
valuable information, to render yet another valuable ser- 
vice to our country. 

@ (1430) 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, this bill will, I 
am sure, receive the support of the Senate, because we are 
always prepared to go along with those who say that a 
sacrifice should be made and we should forego any benefits 
we may have as of right. 


There is one thing which disturbs me about the general 
climate in the country with regard to this kind of action. It 
seems, no matter what it does with respect to its pay, that 
Parliament is criticized vehemently by the press. We were 
criticized when it was proposed that our indemnity and 
allowances be increased by 7 per cent, even though the 7 
per cent was much lower than the 12 or 13 per cent which 
the country in general expected to receive. From what I 
know of the labour movement in the country, I can say 
that if its spokesmen and officials had been in the same 
position as we were in they would never have agreed to 
relinquish 7 per cent when someone else was receiving 12 
per cent. If that 7 per cent is too high now, then, of course, 
we were wrong in taking it in the first place. It calls into 
question the whole procedure of arriving at the increases 
provided by Parliament for members of the Commons and 
the Senate in the past. 


But then in making that kind of error in relation to this 
labour principle I have been referring to—if one can call it 
that—the government or powers that be, the caucuses, the 
people who made the decision, did not go first class. They 
did not say, “We will take off the 7 per cent and that will 
be it.” They said, “We will take off the 7 per cent on the 
indemnity, but we will leave the expense allowance 
increase alone.” That caused another furore in the press 
across the country, and we were damned again. We were 
damned for the 7 per cent; we are damned for taking off 
part of the 7 per cent; we will probably be damned even if 
we take the full 7 per cent off everything, because then the 
press will say, “That just proves they were getting too 
much in the first place. They are agreeing that they have 
been overpaid, so now they are going to cut their increase 
by this amount.” 


You know, politics always enters into it. It has to. Your 
Opponents are always against what you are doing; your 
supporters are sometimes in favour of what you are doing. 


I was in Saskatchewan when the newspaper headlines 
said that the legislature was not increasing its pay by 12 
per cent, but, over the period of time it was dealing with 
the matter, was increasing its pay by 56 per cent. I thought. 
“Oh, my gosh! What a how! will go up in Saskatchewan. 
Everybody will be up in arms. The members of Parliament 
in the Senate and House of Commons asked for 7 per cent 
and the roof fell in, and even though they are now willing 
to forego part of it there is still some grief.” But the public 
in Saskatchewan scarcely made little mention of it; there 
was scarcely a ripple. Then I heard one of those phone-in 
shows on the radio, and I said to myself, “Now they are 
really going to be in trouble.” They were asking the man 
on the street in Saskatchewan for his opinion. Well, in 
Saskatchewan there is a different set of political circum- 
stances. More than half of the people interviewed said, 
“Well, you know, our MLAs do a pretty good job. The cost 


of living is going up, and those guys in the federal Parlia- 
ment have been getting these huge increases. So we think 
it is okay if our fellows go along.” That is exactly what 
they were saying about a 56 per cent increase in the 
indemnities of the members of the legislature. 


I doubt if my contribution to this discussion has been 
particularly valuable, honourable senators, but I wanted to 
say that I think members of Parliament in both houses are 
concerned about this problem. They are in a difficult posi- 
tion in dealing with something like this. We are now going 
first class in one direction by foregoing any increase, but 
we have to decide sooner or later what we are worth in the 
functions we perform. I think we will then have to decide 
that we are entitled to a reasonable increase, if everyone 
else is getting a reasonable increase. I, for one, am quite 
happy to take the lowest of any of the increases that are 
around, but I happen to think that a member of the House 
of Commons or a senator who is doing his or her work is 
entitled to reasonable remuneration for a job well done. 
We should not expect any credit for passing this bill 
unanimously—as we probably shall—because I do not 
think we will get it. But at some time in the future we are 
just going to have to decide that we will support what is 
fair and reasonable by way of a return to ourselves. 


I raised a matter in the house a couple of weeks ago on 
another item of cost to senators, namely, tailoring services. 
I was not complaining that I had to pay for them. I was 
happy to pay for them. The newspaper reports of what I 
said omitted the sentence in which I said that I was glad 
not to be on the taxpayers’ back, and was prepared to pay 
my own way, which [ still am. 


Personally, I am not at all concerned about whether we 
get less pay by a moderate amount, or more pay by a 
moderate amount. At one time, when my family was small, 
our circumstances were very difficult. At this stage in life, 
when I no longer have dependants, my circumstances and 
level of living are such that I have no financial problems, 
and about that I am pleased. However, I think that the 
country should recognize that members of the Senate and 
the House of Commons are entitled to reasonable pay for a 
job well done. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, let me say just 
a few words. I think that our sacrifice is more important 
than one might think, because 7 per cent of $24,000 is about 
$1,600. I am—speaking only for myself—a young man, but 
if some honourable senators must retire and receive two- 
thirds of their pensions, according to that law, they will 
have to do without $1,100. 

I am proud to collaborate and make this sacrifice. 
[English] 

Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 

The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Carter speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 

Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if, before 
Senator Carter closes the debate, I could ask him if he 
would be kind enough to clear up this matter of the actual 
amount under clause 2, because it looks to me, as it appar- 
ently looked to Senator Hicks and the Leader of the Oppo- 
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sition, as if it were $200 a month, whereas the announce- 
ment we got, I think, was that it was to be $200 a year; so I 
hope that in his reply Senator Carter will clear that point 
up for us. 

Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I want to thank all 
honourable senators who have participated in this debate 
for the contributions they have made. 


Yesterday Senator Flynn wondered why I had been 
selected for this assignment. I should tell him that I was 
not exactly selected, but there did not seem to be any 
stampede on the part of honourable senators to sponsor 
this bill, and since it is something that had to be done, and 
I have had my fair share of pleasant duties in this cham- 
ber, I thought it only fair to even the situation up a bit by 
taking on something that would not give me quite so much 
pleasure. The last bill I introduced in the house gave me 
not merely pleasure but joy, because it had to do with 
extending benefits to the Hong Kong prisoners. This one is 
in a very different category, but on thinking it over, my 
natural inclination to spare honourable senators from 
unpleasantness whenever I can prompted me to take on 
this assignment. 


Senator Flynn raised a point at the end of his speech 
which I had hoped he would forget. I did get a little bit 
ahead of myself yesterday, and by the time I caught up 
with myself I was too far advanced to retreat, so I had to 
carry on. The words that Senator Flynn mentioned did not, 
to my mind, bear that significance which he seemed to 
assign to them. When I read that statement I thought it 
applied to the recovery of statutory payments already 
made, legally, under the law prior to the passage of this 
bill. I did not think there was anything more than that in 
it, but if there should be, and if Senator Flynn is not 
satisfied, then I shall be quite happy, if this bill receives 
second reading, to move that it be referred to committee. 

@ (1440) 


As to the point raised by Senator Forsey, my under- 
standing is that the amount is $200 per month; it is not $200 
per year. I think Senator Flynn corrected that in his speech 
earlier today. 

Honourable senators, this is a bill which affects us per- 
sonally, as it affects members of the other house personal- 
ly, in that we are all members of Parliament. It is, in a 
sense, a delicate matter. Since our colleagues in the other 
place, our fellow parliamentarians, have passed this bill, I 
do not think we can do very much more than complete the 
process and pass it in this house. It is true that the measure 
will impose a certain amount of hardship on some mem- 
bers of the other place—there is no doubt about that. 
Senator Argue has pointed out that we are not going to get 
any public relations gain out of this bill, and Senator 
Flynn has demonstrated that no other legislature is follow- 
ing our leadership. So far as giving leadership is con- 
cerned, even if it is not followed I suppose we can always 
point to it and say, “Well, we tried, but perhaps we did not 
try soon enough or in the right way.” 

There is no doubt, honourable senators, that there are 
some aspects of the principle of this bill which give rise to 
doubts. I have doubts particularly about the blurring of the 
distinction between expense allowances and salaries. I 
think that is a bad precedent, and one that will bedevil us 
in the future. We are admitting in this bill that there is 


{Senator Forsey.] 


really no distinction between expense allowances and sal- 
aries and that, as far as members of Parliament are con- 
cerned, they can both be counted as one and the same. It is 
a bad thing and it is something I do not like, but, since our 
fellow parliamentarians in the other house have already 
passed this bill, we do not have much choice but to follow 
suit and pass it here. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Carter: At the next sitting. 


Senator Flynn: No. I think we should have some expla- 
nation. This can be done on Tuesday next without in any 
way delaying passage of the bill. Anyway, the provisions 
are, in fact, already in force. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I have looked at 
the rules, and it seems that there is no clearly established 
committee to which a bill such as this should be referred. 


Senator Greene: Foreign Affairs! 


Senator Langlois: I wonder if we could not achieve the 
purpose we have in mind by referring this bill to Commit- 
tee of the Whole, possibly with the minister in attendance, 
on Tuesday. 


Senator Carter moved that the bill be referred to Com- 
mittee of the Whole at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, May 12, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the British North America Act as it 
pertains to transportation. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, I do not 
propose to keep you for any length of time this afternoon, 
but I thought I would like to say a few words on Senator 
Bonnell’s inquiry calling the attention of the Senate to the 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 
because we have followed the debate with considerable 
interest. ’ 


Both Senator Bonnell and Senator Phillips restricted 
their discussion to transportation on Prince Edward 
Island, and to transportation between the Island and the 
mainland. Of course, the problem is not confined to Prince 
Edward Island; it is one which is of vital concern to all the 
Atlantic provinces. Yet I think those senators were wise to 
restrict their discussion, as by so doing they were able to 
focus attention on the transportation problems and the 
difficulties of the Island in a special and a very definite 
way, which would not have been possible in a wider debate 
on transportation in the whole Atlantic region. Both sena- 
tors dealt with the subject in a very knowledgeable way, 
and showed the close relationship which exists between 
transportation and the economic health of Prince Edward 
Island. They made powerful and informative speeches, and 
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the historical review of transportation between Prince 
Edward Island and the mainland given by Senator Bonnell 
will serve as an authoritative reference work for anyone 
who wishes to examine it in the future. 


Senator Bonnell and Senator Phillips performed a very 
valuable service in bringing once again to the attention of 
the government, and to the attention of the public in 
general, the need for an improved transportation system 
both on the Island itself and between the Island and the 
mainland. For their stand they have strong provincial 
support, because I understand that the Minister of High- 
ways and the Minister of Agriculture of Prince Edward 
Island have both indicated that there has been a serious 
deterioration of the Canadian National transportation 
system on the Island. I believe that on two occasions in the 
last session of the legislature the Minister of Highways 
indicated that the ability of the Island railroad to function 
effectively was being seriously impaired by a lack of effec- 
tive roadbed maintenance, and lack of adequate rolling 
stock. The Minister of Agriculture suggested that the 
Prince Edward Island farmers have been handicapped by 
the transportation system. 

@ (1450) 


These two honourable senators from Prince Edward 
Island deserve all the support and encouragement we can 
give them in their efforts to obtain for the people of that 
province the advantage of a good transportation system, 
something which they should have as a result of Prince 
Edward Island becoming part of the Canadian 
confederation. 


Then, Senator Rowe and Senator Duggan took advantage 
of the opportunity presented by Senator Bonnell’s inquiry 
to discuss transportation in Newfoundland. Both of these 
senators have spoken before on the matter, and it is obvi- 
ous that both have an expert knowledge of the subject. 
They, too, restricted their discussion to transportation 
within Newfoundland, and between that province and 
Nova Scotia. It is on the matter of transportation between 
the ports of Port aux Basques in Newfoundland and North 
Sydney in Nova Scotia that I wish to direct a few remarks. 
I realize, of course, that transportation is a matter of great 
concern to all the Atlantic region. It is a matter of life and 
death so far as the economic life of the Atlantic region is 
concerned. While I do not propose to discuss transportation 
as it affects the Atlantic region at this time, I do wish to 


_ support the position taken by Senator Rowe and Senator 
_ Duggan, and to encourage them in their efforts to obtain 


an improved system in Newfoundland and between New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia. 


Senator Rowe pointed out that term 32 of the Terms of 
Union, which are now part of the British North America 
Act, deals with this matter, and quoted term 32(1), which 


is as follows: 


Canada will maintain in accordance with the traffic 
offering a freight and passenger steamship service 
between North Sydney and Port aux Basques, which, 
on completion of a motor highway between Corner 
Brook and Port aux Basques, will include suitable 
provision for the carriage of motor vehicles. 


“Honourable senators will note that the term does not say 


that while Canada will provide the service the people of 
‘Newfoundland will have to pay for it. 


I interject here to say that the people of the town of 
North Sydney, where I live, will always be grateful to the 
delegates from Newfoundland for insisting upon having 
this provision written into the Terms of Union. There was 
a ferry service between those two ports for many years, 
but the tremendous development of the service since 1949 
has made it a major industry of the two as far as employ- 
ment is concerned. I am sure the same is true of Port aux 
Basques. Consequently, anything which has an adverse 
effect on the employment is a matter of grave concern to 
the people of those two towns. 


Senator Rowe pointed out that this ferry service is the 
lifeline of Newfoundland, and anything which might affect 
that lifeline is a real danger to that province. In my 
opinion, he proved this not only during this debate, but in 
previous ones in which he has participated. However, I 
must say at this time that I believe he has taken an 
extreme position with regard to the interpretation of term 
32(1). He feels that the term means exactly what it says 
when it says Canada will maintain a freight and passenger 
service. He feels it means that this service must be main- 
tained at all times, although he accepts, of course, tempo- 
rary dislocations of the service on account of events 
beyond human control such as ice conditions, violent 
storms and the like. 


Personally, I believe we must go a step further. I think 
we have to add a legal strike to the list of events which 
would justify an interruption of the service. As Senator 
Duggan mentioned, we live in a free country where free 
men can legally exercise their right to withdraw their 
services. When employees have the legal right to strike, I 
do not think the wording of term 32(1) should deprive 
them of that right. Let us be realistic about it. Apart from 
the principle involved, I know of no way under our system 
whereby service could be maintained if there should be a 
legal strike by the crews of the ships, the railway workers, 
the stevedores, or even the office workers. I think, also, 
that it should be realized and acknowledged that since 1949 
labour relations on that service have been very good. I 
believe the only serious and prolonged strike was the one 
to which Senator Rowe has referred at various times. 
While it is admitted that that strike caused hardship, 
distress and inconvenience, it must also be admitted, in my 
opinion, that one strike in 25 years is a pretty good record. 


Honourable senators, it is a constant worry that there 
will be a loss of employment if changes are made in that 
ferry service, either through mechanization, larger ships, 
or loss of traffic to other carriers and the like. These things 
have happened. I should add that it is difficult for people 
who live in areas in which there are many opportunities 
for employment to appreciate what the loss of even a few 
jobs means in an area in which there is no other available 
employment. 


I have mentioned that the ferry service gave good 
employment to the two ports involved, but that employ- 
ment has been severely restricted and a good many, too 
many, jobs have been lost. They have been lost for two 
reasons, one being the ever-increasing mechanization of 
the freight handling. Larger ships are being used and 
fewer men are employed. For example, at one time on that 
ferry service there were seven ships in operation owned by 
the Department of Transport. On May 3 of this year only 
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four of these were still in operation, the others being tied 
up and perhaps more are tied up by now. However, two 
large ships, the Marine Nautica and and the Marine Atlan- 
tica, were operating on the service under charter, the chart- 
er rate being $7,750 each per day. A third ship, the Stena 
Nordica, has been chartered for 120 days a year for the next 
five years. I do not know what the charter rate is, but it 
will not be less than that of her two sister ships. It is 
difficult for people to understand why the Department of 
Transport ships are not being used while the chartered 
vessels are. I realize that there may be many good reasons, 
or at least some kind of reasons, but I realize also the effect 
this is having on employment, both with respect to the 
ships’ crews and the dock workers. 


We all know that change is inevitable and must be 
accepted, and certainly many changes have been made in 
the operation of the ferry service between Port aux 
Basques and North Sydney. There was the introduction of 
the large containers, the freight-car transfer by ferry, and 
the increasing popularity of trailer-trucking as against 
freight-car haulage. All these have had and are having an 
adverse effect so far as employment is concerned. Then, 
with the introduction of the large chartered ships, that 
adverse effect on employment has been intensified. Let me 
give you an example: I do not have the tonnage of the 
freight handled this year to compare with the tonnage 
handled in the same period last year, but I expect there 
would not be much difference. Yet the number of steve- 
dores working in the town of North Sydney one year ago 
was approximately 800, whereas only 214 were so employed 
last week. We are all familiar with the arguments that 
costs must be reduced, and there must be more efficiency, 
but that always seems to bring about a reduction in the 
work force. Perhaps there is greater efficiency; perhaps 
costs are lower now than they have been. I do not know. I 
expect Senator Rowe and Senator Duggan would know 
whether the people of Newfoundland are now getting 
better service. They will also know whether transportation 
costs have been reduced and, if so, whether that reduction 
has been passed on to the people of Newfoundland in the 
form of lower prices for the goods they must buy. 


Honourable senators, when changes are being made ina 
service such as this, consideration should be given to the 
effect of such changes on employment, and to whether the 
good effects of the changes outweigh the bad. Will the 
lower cost compensate for the loss of a major source of 
employment, with the consequent ill effects on the whole 
region concerned—particularly a region where alternative 
employment is not available? I consider that in these cases 
a deliberate judgment must be made and a balance struck, 
as it were, between the various factors involved. The cost 
factor should not be the only consideration. A sense of 
proportion must be kept in mind and a decision made as to 
whether the advantages outweigh the disadvantages, and 
unless it can be clearly shown that the changes are benefi- 
cial they should not be made. Personally, I do not believe 
the latest changes made in the ferry service between New- 
foundland and Cape Breton have yet proved advantageous 
to the regions directly concerned. 


@ (1500) 


Honourable senators, I mentioned also the concern felt 
for present and future employment arising from the com- 
petition of other carriers. There can be no objection, of 
course, if other steamship companies wish to compete with 
the government-owned service. That is their business. But 
I do believe that objection can well be taken to the govern- 
ment’s providing a subsidy to its competitors. I under- 
stand, for example, that Clark’s Steamship Limited 
receives a subsidy from the federal government on the 
freight it carries from Montreal to St. John’s. I cannot 
quite understand why the government should subsidize a 
competitor of its own service. 


Some further alarm was felt recently when an advertise- 
ment appeared from a new company called The Newfound- 
land and Ontario Steamship Limited, announcing a new 
direct service from the Great Lakes to St. John’s. I am 
informed that this company does not receive a subsidy and 
has not applied for one. However, knowing the history of 
that kind of company, I expect it will not be too long 
before it does apply. If it does, I hope the government will 
give a firm refusal, and also a firm refusal to any other 
company seeking a subsidy in order that it might compete 
with the government-owned service to Newfoundland. 

Honourable senators, in my opinion the speeches of 
Senator Rowe and Senator Duggan are worthy of much 
consideration, and I hope that notice of them will be taken 
by the proper people in the proper places. I must say that I 
liked Senator Duggan’s idea that the Port aux Basques to 
North Sydney ferry service be considered as part of the 
trans-Canada highway, as indeed it is in fact, if not in 
name. The cost of operating the service should not be a 
major consideration. The main consideration should be 
that the Newfoundland lifeline be maintained as a ser- 
vice—as the service it was meant to be under the Terms of 
Union. As I mentioned earlier, there is nothing in term 32 
to indicate that the service was to be paid for by the people 
of Newfoundland, yet over the years they have paid a very 
substantial part of the cost through the higher prices they 
pay for everything they must import and use. 

All the Atlantic provinces face a major transportation 
problem. I have not discussed the general problem of trans- 
portation as it affects Nova Scotia, but at some future time 
I hope to do so. I wish to support the positions taken by the 
senators from Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland, 
and to encourage them to continue their efforts to obtain 
that justice to which their provinces are entitled under the 
terms of the Constitution. 

Honourable senators, I know there is an operating deficit 
on the Port aux Basques to North Sydney ferry service, but 
I have no time for those who complain about such deficits. 
Let us face facts. Whatever the cost of maintaining that 
service, that lifeline, it is a small price to pay for having 
Newfoundland a part of Canada. 

On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Norrie, debate 
adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 15, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


June 15, 1976 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Hon. Jean 
Beetz, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, will pro- 
ceed to the Senate Chamber today, the 15th day of 
June, at 9.45 p.m. for the purpose of giving Royal 
Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant. 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of Environment Canada Surveillance Report, 
dated September 1975, entitled ‘Characterization of 
Wastewaters from the Great Canadian Oil Sands Bitu- 
men Extraction and Upgrading Plant’. (English text). 


Copies of Environment Canada Surveillance Report, 
dated April 1976, entitled “Atmospheric Asbestos Fibre 
Concentrations in the Baie Verte Area, Newfound- 
land”. (English text). 

Copies of Report of the Anti-Inflation Board to the 
Governor General in Council reporting its reference to 
the Administrator of the Anti-Inflation Act of the 
collective agreement between the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, Manitoba Division, and 
the employees represented by the United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 6166. 


Report of the Department of Public Works for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 34 
of the Public Works Act, Chapter P-38, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canada Pension 
Plan for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 118, Chapter C-5, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian National Railways Securities 
Trust for the year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 17 of the Canadian National Railways Capi- 
tal Revision Act, Chapter 311, R.S.C., 1952. 


Copies of a Statement by the Prime Minister of 
Canada to the Conference of Federal and Provincial 
First Ministers held at Ottawa, June 14 and 15, 1976 
entitled “Established Program Financing: A Proposal 
regarding the Major Shared-cost Programs in the 
fields of Health and Post-secondary Education”. 


HABITAT 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON HUMAN SETTLEMENTS 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I take this 
opportunity to say how good it is to be back from the 
Conference on Human Settlements which took place in 
Vancouver during the past two weeks. 


I had the honour to serve as chairman of one of our 
Canadian committees at the conference. In this regard, it 
was a particular pleasure for me to be associated with one 
of our distinguished colleagues, Senator Buckwold, who 
over many months and at the conference itself made a 
most significant and useful contribution to the success of 
Habitat. 

It may be of interest to honourable senators if those of us 
associated with the Habitat Conference were to present a 
more formal report to the Senate at some later and more 
appropriate time. 

However, let me say that it was an honour and pleasure 
to be associated with a group of fine Canadians from all 
political parties, including those with whom we worked 
from the loyal Opposition, and those who serve the people 
of this country at the municipal and provincial levels of 
government. It was a privilege to work with such a repre- 
sentative group of Canadians in efforts to advance what 
we felt were some useful initiatives not only on behalf of 
our own nation but on behalf of the people of the world. 


I have never felt more proud of being a Canadian, in 
having this opportunity to work on a non-partisan, non- 
political basis with men and women from all parts of this 
country and from all sectors of Canadian life. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
thank the Leader of the Government for his short state- 
ment. I was going to ask him to make one had he not risen 
at this time. We are happy to see him back with us and I 
congratulate him and Senator Buckwold, as well as all the 
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other members of Parliament who participated in the 
conference. 


When he reports more fully to the Senate, I, and I am 
sure other honourable senators, will be interested in know- 
ing whether the press reports on the frustrations suffered 
by the Canadian delegation, and other delegations of the 
Western countries, were justified and should be taken 
seriously. 

I had occasion, when in London attending the IPU con- 
ference in September of last year, to feel that a certain 
group of nations was using these conferences for promot- 
ing ideas that were not necessarily relevant to the purpose 
of such conferences, or of meetings like those of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. I should like the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment to tell us of his reactions to this climate, and his 
views on whether it is practical and useful for Canada to 
continue to participate in such conferences, or whether 
some effort should be made to change the pattern to bring 
about, if not absolute relevancy, at least substantial rele- 
vancy in the debates which take place on those occasions. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, it is not my 
purpose to report on the conference. As the distinguished 
Leader of the Government in the Senate has said, there 
will be an opportunity to give a more detailed report to 
honourable senators on what transpired at this very impor- 
tant meeting of the nations of the world. 


At the outset, I want to thank Senator Perrault for his 
kind references to me. I can tell you that I was never as 
proud of a leader, or a member of a delegation, as I was of 
Senator Perrault who, with little previous exposure to the 
whole work of the Habitat Conference—I personally had 
been involved in it for some years; he became involved 
only recently—showed, almost immediately, a tremendous 
grasp of this very complex subject, and was able to assume 
his responsibilities with great dignity. In so doing, he 
earned the respect of the entire delegation. I want all 
honourable senators to know that he performed in an 
admirable way. 


My purpose in rising at this time is to make one general 
statement while the subject of the Habitat Conference is 
still newsworthy. I should think it is still in the news 
arena at this time; two or three days from now, it might 
not be. 


I am asked fairly often, “Was it all worthwile? Was the 
conference a success? Really, wasn’t it a wasteful effort to 
go through years of preparation and the spending of mil- 
lions of dollars to end up with a day or two of political 
harangue at the plenary session of the conference which 
really did not contribute very much to the conference 
itself?” Honourable senators, my reaction is that it was 
worth every bit of the effort put into it and every dollar 
spent. It is true that there was not the unanimous accept- 
ance of the Declaration of Principles, which would have 
been desirable. Nevertheless, at least 98 per cent of the 
principles were agreed to by all nations of the world. It 
was only a few unworthy amendments to that document 
that broke down the conference towards the end when it 
moved into the political arena with subjects which quite 
rightly should have been discussed before the General 
Assembly or the Security Council. But when we think of 
the importance for the future of the issues that were 
agreed to, of the climate that has now been established for 


[Senator Flynn.] 


action on the national front and cooperation on the inter- 
national front in this whole field of human settlements, as 
to where we will live and how we will live, I would suggest 
to the house that it was all worthwhile. 


I feel that the objectives that have been adopted—I say 
“adopted” because they were agreed to in the various 
committees in which they were studied and proposed—will 
lead to a better life for the great majority of humanity now 
and in years to come. I look forward, along with the Leader 
of the Government, to going into more detail as to what 
transpired at the conference. For the time being, let me 
say, if only for the press, that the conference was a great 
success insofar as achieving its basic objectives for an 
improvement in the attitude and climate for better human 
settlements in the future. 


@ (2010) 


PENITENTIARIES 


ACTION TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT PRINCIPAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT 
COMMITTEE—QUESTION 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government. On April 8 I placed 
Inquiry No. 1 on the Order Paper. My question is: How 
soon can I expect an answer, and what has the leader to 
report at the present time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I will endeavour 
to obtain an answer to that inquiry as quickly as possible. 
Perhaps we can work toward a reply in the latter part of 
this week, although the question is very detailed. 


COPYRIGHT ACT 


CROWN COPYRIGHT—MINISTER OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES— 
QUESTIONS 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have four related 
questions I should like to put to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment. I gave him notice of them, I am sorry to say, rather 
late this afternoon; circumstances prevented my doing it 
sooner. I presume, therefore, he will want to take them as 
notice. 


The questions are: 


1. Who is responsible for replacing, in the Economic 
Review, April 1976, the customary, and legal, “Crown 
copyright reserved,” by “Copyright Minister of Supply 
and Services?” 


2. By what authority was this change, which appears 
to be a plain violation of section 11 of the Copyright 
Act, made? 


3. Has the Minister of Supply and Services been creat- 
ed a corporation sole? 

That is s-o-l-e, I may observe in passing. 
4. If so, when, and by what instrument? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate the 
fact that Senator Forsey has given notice of this question. I 
am not able to provide an answer at the present time, but i 
will seek to provide an adequate reply at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CANADIAN DEFENCE SPENDING—REMARKS BY UNITED 
STATES AMBASSADOR TO CANADA—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have replies to 
questions asked at earlier dates, beginning specifically 
with a question posed by Senator Forsey on Thursday, May 
13. The question is to be found on page 2122 of Debates of 
the Senate. It related to a reported allegation that Canada’s 
level of defence spending is a major irritant in current 
Canada-United States relations. Honourable senators will 
recall that question. I think it arose out of a report in the 
Globe and Mail. 


From the information made available to me it would 
seem that the comments by the United States ambassador 
to Canada on this matter in Winnipeg were seriously 
misinterpreted. I understand that what he actually said 
was that defence was a promising element of our overall 
relationship and not an irritant. 


I think most of us would agree with this latter interpre- 
tation of the situation. It is unfortunate that any other 
interpretation should be attributed to the remarks of 
Ambassador Enders, since this is a point on which there 
does not appear to be any difference of perception. 


GRAIN 


SUBSIDIES PAID ON SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN TO EASTERN 
CANADIAN PORTS FOR EXPORT—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I refer to a ques- 
tion asked by Senator Smith (Colchester) on May 26. 
Senator Smith was good enough to state at the time that he 
did not expect an answer immediately because of the 
detailed nature of his inquiry, which was: 


In view of the apparent decision of the government to 
do away with the subsidies paid in respect of ship- 
ments of grain to eastern Canadian ports for export, 
what was the capacity in the calendar year 1975 of 
those ports to handle grain for export? How much was 
paid in subsidies, and how much is it expected that 
this capacity will be utilized after the withdrawal of 
the subsidies? 

Honourable senators, I have here a rather long table 
indicating the relevant elevator capacity of eastern 
Canadian ports and the corresponding subsidy payment 
for grain in 1975. If it is satisfactory to Senator Smith, I 
would be pleased to ask that this be printed in today’s 
Debates—that is, unless he wishes me to read it to the 
house. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It would be very satisfac- 
tory to have it printed in the record. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


CAPACITY/SUBSIDY PAID ON SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 
FOR EXPORT TO EASTERN CANADIAN PORTS 


1975 
Capacity No. of Capacity 
Location Railway Manager Elev. Bushels 
QUEBEC 
Montreal CP-CN* National Harbours Board No. 1 4,000,000 
CPICN National Harbours Board No. 3 5,000,000 
CP-CN* National Harbours Board No. 4 5,900,000 
CP-CN* National Harbours Board No. 5 5,100,000 
Quebec CP-CN* Bunge of Canada Ltd. 8,000,000 
Sorel CN Sorel Elevators Ltd. 5,230,000 
Trois-Riviéres CP Three Rivers Elevator Ltd. 5,880,000 
ia 38,710,000 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Saint John CN Canadian National Railways 500,000 
West Saint John (Ge Marathon Realty Co. Ltd. “B”’ 1,000,000 
(Gie Marathon Realty Co. Ltd. “‘H”’ 1,576,800 
3 3,076,800 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax CN National Harbours Board 5,152,500 
1 5,152,500 
TOTAL ll 46,939,300 


*also served by N.H.B. railways 


SUBSIDY PAID: 


1975 


(Grain) $8,603,157 
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Senator Perrault: It can be said as well that the federal 
government has been holding discussions with the prov- 
inces, railways, port commissions and the National Har- 
bours Board on ways and means of moving grain down in 
unit trains to east coast ports. Initial volumes anticipated 
would sustain the throughput at current levels. An exten- 
sion of this principle would have a significant effect on the 
pattern of grain movements through eastern ports. 


ENERGY 


OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS RESOURCES IN ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators will recall that 
on May 19 Senator Austin asked a question related to the 
offshore resources constitutional issue. In essence, the 
question was: 


Is the federal government now considering the 
necessity of unilaterally, or by agreement if possible, 
making a reference to the Supreme Court of Canada 
on the Newfoundland constitutional issue in order to 
avoid hindering the search for badly needed natural 
gas and oil resources in Canada? 


I am prepared on behalf of the government to make the 
following statement: On the 19th of May, in response to a 
question from Senator Greene, I informed the Senate that 
officials’ discussions were under way between the federal 
government and the governments of the three Maritime 
provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. I am pleased to report further that these 
discussions are continuing and that prospects appear more 
favourable now than at any time in the past several years 
for an agreement between the parties on an arrangement 
respecting administration and management of mineral 
resources offshore the provinces involved. 


In responding to Senator Greene’s question, which is 
linked with the question put by Senator Austin—and hon- 
ourable senators may wish to refer to the question origi- 
nally asked on May 19 in order to ascertain the interrela- 
tionship—in responding to Senator Greene’s question, I 
further noted that negotiations with the province of New- 
foundland on offshore minerals had ceased, and I 
expressed the view that if this impasse were not soon 
resolved it might have an effect on the level of exploration 
expenditures off the Labrador coast. 


Senator Austin expressed some disquietude at the possi- 
bility that exploration off Labrador might be slowed down 
or possibly even cease, because of failure to resolve the 
Newfoundland constitutional issue. He inquired whether 
the federal government was considering referring this 
issue to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


With respect to the latter question, I am pleased to 
inform honourable senators that very recently there have 
been developments that have raised hopes that in the near 
future the two governments involved will be taking action 
designed to settle whatever doubts there may be as regards 
the legal status of mineral resources in areas offshore 


Newfoundland. I am pleased to bring this information to 
the house this evening. 


As to any possible decrease in the pace of exploration for 
oil and gas off Labrador, a matter upon which not only 
Senator Austin but also a number of other honourable 
senators expressed concern, I am happy to inform the 
house that it does not appear that there will be any slowing 
down in the rate of exploration off Labrador during the 
coming season. As honourable senators are aware, the 
drilling season off Labrador does not commence until late 
in the season, very late in June or early in July, as a rule, 
and companies sometimes cannot make all the final deci- 
sions as to their exploration programs until shortly before 
their drilling ships and semi-submersibles are ready to 
leave for location. However, prospects now are that there 
will probably be four units drilling off the Labrador coast 
during the coming season, two drillships and two semi- 
submersibles. If these plans materialize, there will be one 
more unit drilling off Labrador this season than during the 
previous peak drilling season of 1975. Besides this drilling 
activity, there are excellent prospects that some 10,000 
miles of seismic surveys will be carried out off Labrador 
during the coming season, as much as or more than during 
1975. 


@ (2020) 


Honourable senators may be interested in a resumé of 
drilling activities off the east coast to date. Up to the 
present, there have been 115 wells drilled in this region: 59 
in the Scotian Shelf area, 40 on the Grand Banks, nine off 
Labrador, four in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, two off north 
east Newfoundland, and one in the Bay of Fundy. 


As I noted during my remarks on May 19, the most 
promising discoveries so far have been made off the Labra- 
dor coast. Two significant gas discoveries have been con- 
firmed by testing, and another two wells in which hydro- 
carbons were reported will be further evaluated this year. 


By contrast, none of the 42 wells drilled on the Grand 
Banks and off northeast Newfoundland encountered 
hydrocarbons of any significance. Of the four wells drilled 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, one was tested but the gas 
accumulation encountered is believed to be too small to 
have commercial significance. To our knowledge, no fur- 
ther drilling is planned for these areas during 1976. 


On the Scotian Shelf, however, six small hydrocarbon 
discoveries have been made. About half of these might, 
with further delineation drilling, prove to be of commercial 
interest. As I mentioned in my statement on May 19, 
Petro-Canada is now providing a catalyst for renewed 
drilling activity on the continental shelf off Nova Scotia. It 
is expected that one semi-submersible will be drilling on 
the Scotian Shelf throughout 1976. 


Honourable senators, I realize this is a rather over- 
lengthy reply to this question, but I know that there is 
intense interest, particularly in the Atlantic provinces, in 
the state of drilling off the east coast, and so I have taken 
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the liberty of providing as complete and current a sum- 
mary as possible. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It is much appreciated. 


SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY RETIREMENT BENEFITS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION IN COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE 


Pursuant to an Order of the Day, the Senate was 
adjourned during pleasure and put into Committee of the 
Whole on Bill C-81, to amend the Senate and House of 
Commons Act and the Supplementary Retirement Benefits 
Act with respect to the escalation of certain payments 
thereunder, the Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C. in 
the Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, the Senate is in 
Committee of the Whole on Bill C-81, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Senate and House of Commons Act and the 
Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act with respect to 
the escalation of certain payments thereunder.” 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before we pro- 
ceed with the study of this bill in Committee of the Whole, 
I would like to remind you that when the suggestion was 
made last Thursday that this bill be referred to this com- 
mittee today the hope was expressed that the minister, the 
Honourable Mr. Chrétien, would be present. We are 
informed, however, that he is detained in connection with 
the work of the House of Commons, and we have in his 
absence asked Mr. H. D. Clark, Director of the Pensions 
and Insurance Division of the Treasury Board, to make 
himself available. 


I now move that Mr. Clark be invited to take a seat in 
front of my desk. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Shall discussion of the title of the bill be 
postponed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we will proceed to 
consideration of clause 1. Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Flynn: Mr. Chairman, I think we should have 
some explanation from the deputy leader or from Mr. 
Clark, although I think clause 1 is not in his special 
province. 

I see that there is a side-note “1974-75, c.44, s.2” in the 
bill. I do not think the statutes enacted in the present 
session have yet been published, so I presume that here we 
are referring to section 2 of what was Bill C-44, which 
means that in this same session we are already amending 
an act that we passed sometime last year. Assuming that 
what I say is correct, the description here is rather mis- 
leading. I have seen the statutes of the present session 
referred to somewhere else as “Statutes, 1974-75-76”, which 
in itself points to a record, showing that this is the longest 
session in the history of Parliament. That may explain why 
we are amending acts passed in the same session. 


The second point I want the deputy leader to explain to 
me is the situation now in comparison with the situation 


under the act we passed previously. If I remember correct- 
ly, the indemnities were to be increased as of January 1 of 
this year by 7 per cent or, if the cost-of-living index was 
less than that, then by some other appropriate amount, but 
I am not too sure about that. What is the consequence for 
next year and the following years of clause 1 of this bill? I 
have been able to procure a first reading copy of Bill C-44, 
but not of the version as passed by the House of Commons 
and the Senate. It seems to me that this bill, in the form in 
which it was introduced, dealt with the indemnities only 
with respect to this 30th Parliament, and that it was 
contemplated that something else would have to be done 
for the 3lst Parliament. I should like some clarification of 
these points. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, at the outset I 
should confirm that the assumption made by the Leader of 
the Opposition with respect to the act this bill amends is 
quite correct. This is one of the problems which we are 
faced with in a session which has lasted as long as the 
present one, now almost two years. 


In respect to the latter question I shall limit myself to 
giving a comparison as between the present indemnities 
for members of the Senate and the House of Commons and 
their expenses, and what they would be if the bill were not 
amended. 


The indemnity of members of both the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate, as we all know, is $24,000. The 
expense allowance for senators is $5,300, and for members 
of the House of Commons the allowances are $13,175, 
$14,475 and $10,660, depending on the constituency. If the 
act is not amended as contemplated by this legislation, 
then the indemnity for senators and members of the House 
of Commons would be $25,600, and the expense allowance 
for senators would rise to $5,600 from $5,300. The expense 
allowances for members of the other place would be 
increased from $13,275 to $14,200; from $14,475 to $15,400; 
and from $10,660 to $11,300. 


Senator Flynn: I am not too clear about that. 


Senator Langlois: As you know, in the other place the 
allowance varies with different constituencies. Here I am 


giving the information for the three classes of 
constituency. 
@ (2030) 


Senator Flynn: We should concern ourselves only with 
the basic allowance. 


Senator Langlois: The basic allowance for the larger 
constituency would be $14,200 rather than $13,275. 


Senator Flynn: Let us speak of the minimum. 

Senator Langlois: Shall we leave it at that, or do you 
want the minimum? 

Senator Flynn: The minimum. 

Senator Langlois: The minimum is presently $10,660. 


Without the amendment it would be $11,300. Is that clear 
enough? 


Senator Flynn: Yes, but my question is really with 
respect to what will happen next year and the following 
year if we do not pass further amendments to this 
legislation? 
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Senator Langlois: If there are no further amendments to 
the present law, the indemnities and allowances will 
increase by the percentage of the wage index. 


Senator Haig: It is the consumer price index. 


Senator Langlois: No, it is not the consumer price index. 
It is the industrial wage index, and to a maximum of 7 per 
cent. This is the Industrial Composite. 


Senator Flynn: For each year? 
Senator Langlois: For each year, yes. 
Senator Flynn: Of this Parliament? 


Senator Langlois: Forever, until there is another 


amendment. 


Senator Flynn: In other words, there was a change from 
the original proposal, which made these indemnities appli- 
cable only to the 30th Parliament. Now, as a result of the 
amendment made by this bill, the indemnities would apply 
to a new Parliament; is that correct? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, that is correct, but not asa result 
of this bill. To add to what I have said with respect to the 7 
per cent maximum increase, the Industrial Composite is 
defined as follows in the act: 


the “Industrial Composite” for an adjustment year is 
the average weekly wages and salaries of the Industri- 
al Composite in Canada for that year as published by 
Statistics Canada under the authority of the Statistics 
Act 


Senator Flynn: Then if the reply is correct—I am speak- 
ing only from memory, because I was unable to review the 
whole situation—I believe that when the first bill, Bill 
C-44, was presented the idea was that we were providing 
for a scale of indemnities and expense allowances for the 
30th Parliament, and that following that there would be 
some type of review by a commission and we would not 
necessarily be governed at all times by the increase in the 
Industrial Composite. I wonder whether this idea of carry- 
ing out a review at the beginning of a new Parliament has 
been abandoned? 


Senator Langlois: I am informed that the statement of 
the honourable senator is correct. However, this was 
amended after the bill was introduced in the other place. 
The increase is now limited forever to a maximum of 7 per 
cent unless further amendments are introduced. 


Senator Flynn: So it is limited forever on the basis of 
the increase in the Industrial Composite? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: So we are still faced with the same 
problem of having to review the indemnities every now 
and again. 


Senator Argue: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Do 
I take it that the effect of this amendment is, first of all, 
that in the present calendar year senators, along with 
members of the House of Commons, will forego an increase 
of 7 per cent? I do not understand why these are round 
figures, but those given in the case of the Senate add up to 
our foregoing some $1,900. However, this is not just a 
one-shot affair. We forego something close to $2,000 this 
year, and it is never recovered under this legislation. Next 


{Senator Flynn.] 


year, unless some other action is taken, presumably there 
will be a 7 per cent increase, but that increase will be this 
year’s increase which we are foregoing. So the effect of this 
legislation, I take it, is that we lose $2,000 this year, to 
which I do not object—I support the measure—but we lose 
$2,000 next year, $2,000 the year following, and so on. 
Therefore, we are putting ourselves in a position in which 
we set an example this year, and we continue to set an 
example in each subsequent year. 


I do not know if it is a good example but, as I understand 
it, when trade union negotiators go for a two-year contract, 
and if they obtain 7 per cent the first year, they probably 
get 14 per cent the following year, and they have short 
contracts. Therefore, something that is contributed one 
year is taken into consideration at a later date. I take it 
that we are setting an example in perpetuity. We say that 
we refuse $2,000 this year and another $2,000 the following 
year, so if there is no change for 10 years our contribution 
by this action will be $20,000. 


. When I apprised the Senate of the fact that I was no 
longer being allowed to pay for having my suits pressed 
there was great publicity—tremendous publicity. I wonder 
if parliamentarians will get any publicity for the fact that, 
as I see it, we make a contribution this year and in every 
succeeding year until this legislation is changed. 


Senator Langlois: The interpretation of the honourable 
senator is correct, except that we would also be losing in 
respect of pension. The pension is based on the indemnity, 
and on account of what we lose this year, which is lost for 
good, our pension will be affected. 


With regard to the publicity, the honourable senator has 
done a good job on that tonight, and I hope his remarks 
will be reproduced in the newspapers. 


Senator Greene: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness 
this question? 


Senator Flynn: No, you may not ask the witness. 


Senator Argue: Ask your question through the deputy 
leader. 


Senator Greene: Hard decisions make bad law. I think 
that is a fairly trite and true criticism of the common law 
system. Now, accepting that this is a good decision in the 
present case and it sets an example of martyrdom for all 
the country to admire and follow, accepting that premise I 
see a danger in the precedent and I wonder if I could get an 
answer to this question: Has there been any other occasion 
on which statutory increments of pay were cut out ata 
future date for any particular purpose? If not, I can see a 
very dangerous precedent here in view of the fact that we 
set pay for judges, officials and various sectors of our 
Public Service. If those statutory payments to accrue in 
the future can be cut out at the whim of any Parliament 
then, in my opinion, we are creating a very dangerous 
precedent, quite apart from the obvious virtues of our 
self-sacrifice at this particular time. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in answer to 
this I am informed that during the depression years there 
was a 10 per cent cut of Civil Service salaries. Although I 
am not in a position to confirm this, I believe this also 
applied to members of Parliament. I will endeavour to 
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confirm that. This is in all likelihood a precedent so far as 
members of Parliament are concerned. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, yes; there is no doubt about that. 


Senator Manning: I should like to ask one question in 
clarification of a point, but may I first state that I can 
certainly confirm the statement of the deputy government 
leader because I happened to be involved in government in 
Alberta during those depression years. There was a statu- 
tory provision, of course, for indemnities, and by a volun- 
tary arrangement worked out with the Public Service a 10 
per cent cut was made in both indemnities and salaries of 
public servants right across the board, and it was pre- 
served during the entire years of the depression period. 


@ (2040) 


I am raising a point of clarification. Getting back to this 
annual adjustment, which is geared to the Industrial Com- 
posite with a ceiling of 7 per cent, did that envisage at the 
time the original statute came into being a 7 per cent 
increase of the basic salary, or was it a compounded 
adjustment? In other words, is it 7 per cent of $24,000 each 
year, or is it 7 per cent of $24,000 the first year, and then 7 
per cent of $25,600 the second year and so on? It makes a 
big difference if it is compounded; it would double the 
indemnity in about 13 years. 


Senator Langlois: The answer is that it is a compound 
adjustment. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 1 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 2. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the real purpose of 
having this bill in Committee of the Whole is to obtain 
information as to the exact meaning and consequences of 
clause 2. Possibly the Deputy Leader of the Government 
has a statement to make at this time. 


Senator Langlois: I can only repeat the explanation 
given by the sponsor, Senator Carter, last week, when he 
said that the Department of Justice had advised that it was 
within Parliament’s right to pass such legislation. That is 
the only explanation I can give. It is the official answer we 
have received from the department. 


Senator Flynn: Certainly the Deputy Leader of the 
Government must have something else to say. If I under- 
stood correctly the implication of what Senator Carter 
said—perhaps he should not have said it—it was that 
under clause 2 of the bill we are refusing to give to 
pensioners an increase which is part of their contract. 


I would like to know who is going to be affected by this 
because, after all, pensioners have contributed to their 
pensions, and they are now told “You will not get the 
amount that you would otherwise have received.” This is 
the point on which I want clarification. In my view, that is 
the reason why Senator Carter said it would be unfortu- 
nate if we had a debate, because we would be doing 
something which would be going against a contract. 


Our indemnity is not a contract, but a pension to which 
“we contribute is a contract, and if we do not give to the 
pensioner the amount he is supposed to receive, we are 
breaking that contract. That is the implication of the state- 


ment made by Senator Carter, and it is on this point that I 
want some explanation. 


I am not satisfied with the idea that it is within the 
power of the government. Of course the government or the 
legislature can be unfair, unjust, and can break a contract; 
but it should never do that. 


Senator Langlois: My information is that this will affect 
roughly 75 pensioners whose pensions will be in the order 
of $22,000 a year. I am informed also that there is no 
precedent for this type of legislation, but that it is, as I 
have said, within the power of Parliament to pass. 


When my honourable friend says that we are violating 
the terms of a contract, he is apparently losing sight of the 
fact that we are dealing with legislation. These pensions 
are established by legislation, and I cannot see how Parlia- 
ment could be in breach of contract when it amends its 
own legislaion. That is all it is presently doing. 


Senator Hicks: Mr. Chairman, I wish to pursue another 
aspect of this clause, about which I questioned Senator 
Carter at the last sitting. 


As I read this clause, it limits the increase in the supple- 
mentary retirement benefits to $200 per month. But Sena- 
tor Carter replied most distinctly to me that the limitation 
was $200 per year. I cannot possibly get that reading from 
it, and I would like the Leader of the Government to 
comment once again on this. 


Senator Langlois: The amount of $200 a month is the 
correct amount. 


Senator Hicks: It is not an increase of $200 a year, but an 
increase of $200 per month or $2,400 a year. 


Senator Flynn: The Supplementary Retirement Benefits 
Act provides for a contribution in order to adjust the 
pensions according to, let us say, the increase in the cost- 
of-living index or whatever index is used. 


Would not the deputy leader agree that it is the kind of 
contract which provides that if one contributes so much he 
will receive so much? But by this legislation we are saying, 
“Despite the fact that you have contributed so much, you 
will not get what we promised you when we first passed 
the legislation.” 


Whether it is legislation or a contract with a company, it 
is the same thing. Would not the deputy leader agree that 
Parliament is, in fact, changing the relations between itself 
and the public servants involved that were established 
when the act was passed? 


Senator Langlois: The Leader of the Opposition, in his 
reasoning, apparently omits the important fact that this 
involves members of Parliament. We cannot say there was 
such a contract, because the pensions were not based on 
that same basis before the law we are amending was made. 
My honourable friend assumes that these pension rights 
have been the same from the inception of the employment 
period of public servants. That is not the situation. The 
rates of pension were increased from time to time during 
the course of employment, so one cannot complain if the 
rate of his pension for the first years of his employment 
was lower than it is today. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment explain what was meant by Senator Carter’s 
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statement that this is a proposal to “withdraw an uncondi- 
tional statutory right”? Those were the words used. 


Senator Langlois: I must repeat what I said earlier, that 
we are dealing not with a contract but with legislation, of 
which Parliament is the only master. It can change it at 
any time, and anyone in the employ of the government 
knows that. 


Senator Grosart: With respect, I was not asking whether 
Parliament had the right. I was asking what was meant by 
the statement that this is a proposed withdrawal of an 
“unconditional statutory right’. “Unconditional’—there- 
fore, what are the un-conditions? “Statutory’’—therefore, 
what is the statute? “Right’—therefore, what is the nature 
of the right, the unconditional statutory right, that is being 
withdrawn? 


Senator Langlois: If my honourable friend is asking me 
to interpret what someone else said in this house, unfortu- 
nately I cannot do that. I do not think I have the authority 
to do so. I do not know what he had in mind when he said 
that. 


Senator Grosart: That would seem to indicate that the 
Deputy Leader of the Government is not aware of, and 
cannot explain, what was meant by the statement made by 
the sponsor of the bill. Surely he has considered the fact 
that that was the statement made, and that the Senate is 
entitled to an explanation of that statement which was 
read at the time from a prepared document. 

If the Deputy Leader of the Government is not prepared 
to answer that question, perhaps he will answer a second 
one. In the same statement, what was meant by the remark 
that this would have “staff relations implications”? What 
are the staff relations implications? We are not talking 
about Parliament. 


@ (2050) 


Senator Langlois: My honourable friend again is insist- 
ing on my interpreting what someone else has said. He can 
apply whatever interpretation he wishes to what was said 
by the honourable senator. Speaking for myself, I would 
read it as Senator Carter read it. I cannot read it otherwise. 

I am informed that there are staff implications. Staff 
will be affected in the same way as members of this house 
will be affected, as all members of Parliament will be 
affected, but I am told also that there has been no reaction 
or protest whatsoever from the personnel involved. 


Senator Flynn: They do not understand it any better 
than you do. 


Senator Argue: Perhaps they are not losing any money. 


Senator Walker: You are doing very well, Senator Lan- 
glois. We have all been in the “hot seat.” It is especially 
difficult when you have to depend on someone sitting in 
front of you. He is a very good man, but it is very difficult. 


Senator Grosart: Is the deputy leader saying that there 
are staff relations implications? 


Senator Langlois: No—or rather, yes, in the same way as 
we are affected. 


Senator Grosart: Well now, which is it? I am not sure 
whether the answer is yes or no. 


{Senator Grosart.]} 


Senator Langlois: I think my honourable friend is just 
trying to confuse the issue. I said that the staff will be 
affected in the same way as we will be affected. I went on 
to point out that there has been no protest from the staff 
who will be affected. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I should say that I was not 
asking whether there had been a protest. 


Senator Langlois: Don’t twist my words. 


Senator Grosart: I was not twisting your words. I was 
merely asking you to make it quite clear what your answer 
was. I take it that there are staff relations implications. 


Senator Langlois: Of course. 


Senator Grosart: Would you be good enough to tell us 
what staff this involves? We are dealing with an amend- 
ment to a statute which, we are told, will have staff 
implications. What are these staff implications? The staff 
is entitled to know, and I suggest to the Deputy Leader of 
the Government that the Senate is entitled to know, and 
certainly the Senate is entitled to raise the question and 
have it answered. 


Senator Langlois: I am informed that the staff implica- 
tions of this bill were fully explained to representatives of 
the staff associations and there were no protests made. As 
to the various groups which will be affected, I have 
answered that, in a very general way, by saying that we 
are dealing with about 75 persons who will be in receipt of 
pensions in the neighbourhood of $20,000 and $22,000 per 
year. 


Senator Grosart: I take it the Deputy Leader of the 
Government is saying that the staff relations implications 
referred to by the sponsor of the bill will affect only about 
75 public servants. Is that correct? 


Senator Langlois: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: I would suggest that this is the first time 
that legislation of this type has been proposed to Parlia- 
ment, changing a contract respecting pensions by decreas- 
ing the amount payable under the conditions originally set 
for payment. 


Senator Langlois: Except for what took place during the 
depression years, of course. During the depression years 
there was a reduction of 10 per cent. 


Senator Grosart: Not in pensions. 


Senator Langlois: In salaries and, consequently, in 
pensions. 


Senator Grosart: No. 


Senator Flynn: Let us forget about those who come 
under the ceiling of $2,400. I think Senator Denis put a 
question the other day with regard to pensions of members 
of Parliament, including honourable senators. 


Since the indemnities are not going to increase this year, 
the pension payable to a member who retires, either by 
reason of age or health, will not increase, as otherwise 
would have been the case, as I understand it. I further 
understand that pensions presently being paid will not 
increase, and some of those pensions are not very high. 
Does the Deputy Leader of the Government consider that 
to be fair? 


co Na 
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Senator Langlois: If my honourable friend is referring 
to former members of Parliament who are already in 
receipt of pensions, those individuals will not be affected 
by this bill. 


Senator Flynn: But those who might retire this year will 
lose in the way of pensions? 


Senator Langlois: Of course. That is set out in clause 1. 
Senator Flynn: Do you consider that to be fair? 
The Chairman: Clause 2. Shall clause 2 carry? 


Senator Flynn: Is that a reply to my question, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: It is not for me to say, but the matter 
has been discussed for some time. Shall clause 2 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 

Senator Flynn: On division. 

The Chairman: Clause 3. Shall clause 3 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall the title of the bill carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, shall I report the 
bill without amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: On division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The sitting is resumed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Senator Macnaughton: Madam Speaker, the Committee 
of the Whole, to which was referred Bill C-81, to amend the 
Senate and House of Commons Act and the Supplementary 
Retirement Benefits Act with respect to the escalation of 
certain payments thereunder, has considered the said bill 
and has the honour to report the same without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave of the Senate, now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is leave granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C., that this bill be now read the third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Without debate and without publicity. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 9.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Jean Beetz, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 
been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 
Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General was pleased to give Royal Assent to the following 
bills: 


An Act to amend the Senate and House of Commons 
Act and the Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act 
with respect to the escalation of certain payments 
thereunder. 


An Act to amend the Aeronautics Act. 


An Act to amend an Act to repeal the Proprietary or 
Patent Medicine Act and to amend the Trade Marks 
Act. 


An Act respecting United Grain Growers Limited. 
The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of Telesat Canada for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditors, pursuant to section 37 
of the Telesat Canada Act, Chapter T-4, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated May 
26, 1976, on an inquiry respecting leather outerwear. 

Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1284, dated 
June 1, 1976, amending Part I of the Schedule to the 
Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of 
the said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO PUBLISH AND DISTRIBUTE ITS 
REPORT ON THE ESTIMATES OF THE MANPOWER DIVISION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION 


Senator Everett, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to publish and distribute its 
report on the estimates of the Manpower Division of 
the Department of Manpower and Immigration for the 
fiscal year ended the 31st March, 1975, as soon as it 
becomes available, even though the Senate may not 
then be sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: I am wondering if the sponsor would 
care to put some explanation on the record. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, the report of the 
committee on Canada Manpower, which it has prepared 
following its examination of the estimates, was approved 
yesterday by committee and is now ready for translation 
and printing. I am informed that translation will take 
upwards of a month, and then the printing some time 
beyond that. Therefore, it is unlikely that the report will 
be ready for publication before the Senate adjourns. 

Of course, I give the undertaking that if the report is 
ready prior to adjournment it will be tabled in the Senate. 
The adoption of this motion will facilitate the publication 


of the report in the event we cannot get it out before the 
Senate adjourns. 


Senator Flynn: I was wondering whether the honour- 
able senator had any inside information as to when the 
Senate is going to adjourn. 


An Hon. Senator: It is up to you. 


Senator Flynn: I do not consider it is up to us. Can he 
give us any assurance that the Senate will adjourn in one 
month’s time? 


An Hon. Senator: Ask Stanley Knowles. 
Motion agreed to. 


FISHERIES 
EXTENSION OF COASTAL JURISDICTION—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, if I may, I would 
ask two questions of the Leader of the Government. 


First, has the government any assurance that in pro- 
claiming the 200-mile coastal jurisdiction the provisions of 
the ICNAF Agreement covering fishing for salmon on the 
high seas will be respected by the signatory nations? 

I might say for general information that ICNAF is the 
International Commission for Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. 


@ (1410) 
Senator Flynn: Thank you. 
Senator Molson: You are welcome. 
Senator Argue: You knew the meaning of that acronym? 


Senator Perrault: Because of its technical nature, I will 
take the question as notice. 


RIGHTS OF MICMAC INDIANS OF CROSS POINT RESERVE TO 
FISH ATLANTIC SALMON—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government whether any consulta- 
tions have taken place with the MicMac Indians of Cross 
Point Reserve to ensure that they can freely fish salmon 
for need, but that netting on a large scale for sale on the 
market is constrained? I might say that I realize the leader 
was spawned on the west coast and, therefore, I emphasize 
that I am speaking about Atlantic salmon. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, both Atlantic 
and Pacific salmon have a good deal of merit. This ques- 
tion is also of a technical nature, and I shall take it as 
notice as well. 


I will certainly undertake to provide an early reply to 
your questions, Senator Molson. 
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ENERGY 
CONSERVATION OF FUEL—QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government on a 
small matter but one which might be of some significance. 
Last night when the Deputy of His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General was performing his duties—I happened to be 
outside the chamber before the Royal Assent ceremony 
began—I noticed that the motor of the car awaiting him 
was running. I inquired why the motor should be kept 
running during that time. No one seemed to know, but this 
morning I was informed by one of the constables that it is 
the practice to keep the motor running in case it should not 
start after the ceremony was over, and also to keep up the 
air conditioning in the car. 


Senator Flynn: Well, that is reasonable. 


Senator Argue: At this time, when the country is 
endeavouring to conserve energy and when the policy of 
the government is to conserve energy, the mood should be 
to conserve energy whenever and wherever it is possible to 
do so. The amount of fuel used up in that hour or hour and 
a half might well be enough to take an ambulance to the 
hospital. It occurs to me to ask whether government policy 
is such that the motors of these Cadillac cars might be shut 
off while the vehicles are awaiting the dignitaries who are 
performing their necessary functions. 


Senator Perrault: As a general practice the government 
has endeavoured to conserve as much energy as possible, in 
the broad sense of the word—that is, the use of electricity 
and various types of fuel—but so far as this specific matter 
is concerned I have no direct knowledge. 


Senator Flynn: Does the government leader know 
whether the new tax of $100 has been paid on that air 
conditioning system? 


Senator Argue: I wonder if the government leader might 
make some inquiries to see whether the policy of the 
government is to conserve energy in the use of its automo- 
biles and all automobiles within its control. 


THE SENATE 
TAILORING SERVICES—FURTHER QUESTION 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, I should like 
to ask the leader what was the result of the inquiry 
regarding the pressing matter which was raised last week 
by Senator Argue about the tailor, and the fact that things 
were going to be ironed out. I was surprised at the press 
coverage that matter received. I am a great punster myself, 
but there were very few people in the gallery on that day 
to appreciate the puns made by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, yet they received front page publicity. I think we 
should follow that up. I am wondering as to the result of 
the inquiry which was to be carried on. 


Senator Flynn: There is no pressing need any more. 


Senator Perrault: We are pressing on with our research, 
honourable senators. As yet we do not have a final report 
from the tailor. However, I do not think there is a total 
prohibition on the services which are paid for by members 
of both chambers. 


Senator Argue: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: There may have been a temporary 
overload of work involved. Beyond that I have nothing 
further to report. It should be made clear to the media, 
however, that this is a paid-for service. It is not a free 
service. 


Senator Argue: I thank the honourable leader for his 
excellent report. I was certainly not looking for any free- 
load. I am always happy to pay for any services performed. 
I thought the Treasury should have the benefit of my 
money by maintaining such a service. 


Senator Choquette: I do not want to prolong this con- 
troversy, but I should like to mention that someone 
remarked to me that he does not remember seeing Senator 
Argue with a pressed suit. 


Senator Perrault: Obviously, in the view of your friend, 
there has been no undue exploitation of the service by 
Senator Argue. 


Senator Argue: Is this an undercover inquiry? 


Senator Perrault: No. They do not take blankets, Sena- 
tor Argue. 


Senator Forsey: As a supplementary, might I ask the 
Leader of the Government whether he could arrange some 
kind of trade-off between the energy used in running the 
Deputy Governor General’s car and the energy used for 
pressing Senator Argue’s suits? / 


Senator Perrault: All constructive ideas will be grate- 
fully received. 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS 
STORAGE OF CANADIANA—QUESTION 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, I would like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government, and ask 
him whether it is the intention of the government to do 
anything to protect the priceless items of Canadiana that 
are stored in a warehouse on Laperriére Avenue. That 
warehouse has no sprinkler system, and indeed no protec- 
tion whatsoever. This is only a tinderbox warehouse. I 
believe these items are under the aegis of the new system 
of national museums, and are specifically associated with 
the National Museum of Man. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have no direct 
knowledge of that situation. However, if Senator Riley has 
some information available to him I would be glad to assist 
him in communicating it to the proper authorities. If the 
situation outlined by the honourable senator exists, then it 
is a serious one, indeed. 


CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS 
SALARY INCREASES FOR OFFICERS—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I take this 
opportunity to reply to a question asked by Senator Phil- 
lips on May 26, concerning the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress. He alleged that 
these two gentlemen had voted themselves a $10,000 per 
annum raise. This question was: 
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Is it the intention of the government to refer that 40 
per cent pay increase to the Anti-Inflation Board? 


As honourable senators are undoubtedly aware, the 
Canadian Labour Congress is not a business corporation 
employing 500 or more employees. In addition, it is con- 
sidered to be a non-profit organization. For both these 
reasons the CLC is not subject to the anti-inflation guide- 
lines. Furthermore, there has been no voluntary referral by 
the CLC of this increase to the Anti-Inflation Board. In 
these circumstances there will be no adjudication by the 
Anti-Inflation Board with respect to the alleged increases 
in salary for these two executive officers of the CLC. 


ENERGY 


GOVERNMENT POLICY RE CANADIAN OWNERSHIP OF 
COMPANIES DEVELOPING OIL AND GAS ON CROWN LANDS— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: A question was asked by Senator 
Manning on May 26. He said in part: 


—a short time ago an honourable minister in the other 
place indicated it was the government’s intention that 
companies developing oil and gas on crown lands 
should be at least 25 per cent owned by Canadians, and 
that the requirement of Canadian ownership would 
probably be increased to 50 per cent ata later date. 
The question he asked was: 

First, is this fixed government policy as at this date; 
and secondly, if it is, has a time frame been decided 
upon within which the Canadian ownership require- 
ment will be increased to 50 per cent? 


The Prime Minister, before the 1974 election, had 
referred to the government’s long-term policy goal of 
increasing the Canadian presence in our resource indus- 
tries, and eventually to reach, or exceed, 50 per cent owner- 
ship. The 25 per cent requirement incorporated in the new 
land regulations seems now to be a feasible target. While 
Canadian ownership in excess of 25 per cent would be, of 
course, a welcome development, and would be promoted by 
the government, there are no legislative proposals contem- 
plated at the present time which would increase Canadian 
ownership requirements beyond the above-mentioned 25 
per cent level. 

@ (1420) 


DEVELOPMENT OF TIDAL POWER IN BAY OF FUNDY— 
SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the final ques- 
tion for which I have an answer today is one asked on May 
19 by Senator Riley regarding tidal power in the Bay of 
Fundy. The answer as given to me is rather lengthy since it 
is made up of a short technical report entitled “Tidal 
Power Studies in the Bay of Fundy,” a press release and a 
report which is of such length that it would be very 
difficult to incorporate it in the records of the Senate. I 
propose to provide this material directly to Senator Riley 
for his perusal, and then after he has reviewed it perhaps 
there will be other specific questions arising out of it. 


By way of summary I can say that the report of the 
Atlantic Tidal Power Programming Board dated October 
31, 1969 described the results of extensive studies under- 


(Senator Perrault.] 


taken jointly by the federal government and the Govern- 
ments of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. This work was 
initiated and completed primarily in the years 1968 and 
1969. The board examined tidal power development in 
approximately 20 locations ranging from St. Mary’s Bay to 
Chignecto Bay and the Minas Basin. From this initial 
selection five sites were examined in detail, and three sites 
were selected for further investigation as being the most 
likely to support economic development. 


The conclusions and recommendations of the board, 
which are to be found in the report which I propose to 
make available to Senator Riley, indicate that “economic 
development of Tidal power in Bay of Fundy is not feasible 
under prevailing conditions,” although conditions have 
changed considerably with respect to energy, prices and 
costs between 1968-69 and the present time. 


Reference is also made in this report to previous investi- 
gations, including those undertaken by the United States, 
and jointly by the United States and Canada, in the Pass- 
amaquoddy and Cobscook Bay areas. These studies con- 
cluded that: 


The Tidal project... will not permit power to be pro- 
duced at a price which is competitive with the price of 
power from alternative available resources. 


Since the rise and fall of the tides at Passamaquoddy is 
much lower than at locations in the Bay of Fundy, it can be 
expected that Tidal developments within the Bay of Fundy 
will be relatively more attractive than those in the Pass- 
amaquoddy area. For this reason an earlier study that I 
have made reference to gave consideration only to the 
Canadian developments within the Bay of Fundy. 


A recommendation for re-examination of Tidal power 
development was contained in the report of the Bay of 
Fundy Tidal Power Review Board dated September 1974. A 
copy of this report is also going to be made available to the 
honourable senator, and it will be seen to recommend an 
investigation program as a review, updating an extension 
of the Atlantic Tidal Power Programming Board study. 


The work recommended by the review committee is now 
under way and contracts have been placed for the initial 
phase of the work as described in the press release. If 
honourable senators wish to have a copy of this release, I 
shall be glad to have copies made. 


The reply prepared earlier was in response to the ques- 
tion of Senator Smith (Colchester), which appeared to be 
concerned with the present status of these studies. The 
documentation is quite lengthy and with the agreement of 
the chamber I shall make this available in the first 
instance to the honourable senator who made the inquiry. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, as a supplementary 
question, I should like to ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment if incorporated in that report there is a report from 
the United States Corps of Engineers on the Passamaquod- 
dy-Cobscook Bay area? 


Senator Perrault: There are references to United States 
studies, but the entire United States report does not appear 
to be included in these documents. If after examination of 
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the report the honourable senator would like to have it 
tabled, I am sure other honourable senators and certainly 
the government will be cooperative in that regard. 


GRAIN 
SUBSIDIES PAID ON SHIPMENT OF GRAIN TO EASTERN 


CANADIAN PORTS FOR EXPORT—SUPPLEMENTARY 
QUESTIONS 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
wonder if I might ask the Leader of the Government a 
question or two arising out of the very detailed answer he 
was kind enough to provide last evening to a question I 
had asked earlier. If the honourable leader wishes to follow 
the questions by referring to the Debates of the Senate, of 
yesterday, his answer appears at pages 2201 and 2202. 


Detailed figures are given relating to all the elevators in 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and break down 
the capacity of each elevator. The total subsidy paid, as 
indicated at the bottom of page 2201, is $8,603,157. 


My first question is as to whether it would be possible in 
due course—I realize that the leader would not have the 
answer with him—to relate that to each of the provinces 
given in the answer? 


The Leader of the Government said, as reported at page 
2202, that certain discussions have been going on with 
reference to ways and means of moving grain down in unit 
trains to east coast ports. My second question is: Is it 
expected that the movement of grain in unit trains will be 
achieved soon? 

In the next sentence the leader said: 


Initial volumes anticipated would sustain the through- 
put at current levels. 


As far as I can tell from examining the detail, no indication 
is given of the current levels, unless it is meant that the 
capacity in the year with reference to which I inquired was 
fully utilized. So my third question is: What was that 
throughput which will be sustained at the current levels? 


Senator Perrault: I shall take those questions as notice, 
honourable senators, and attempt to obtain an early reply 
for Senator Smith. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Thank you very much. 


TRANSPORTATION 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, June 10, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the attention of 
the Senate to the British North America Act as it pertains 
to transportation. 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate the importance of 
transportation in Canada as emphasized by the terms of 
the British North America Act, 1867 as compared to its 
importance today, with special emphasis on the situation 
in the province of Nova Scotia and the Atlantic area. 
Senator Bonnell has ably presented his views and sharply 
criticized federal governments through all the period since 
Confederation for their harsh and often unfair handling of 
railroad and ferry services to and from Prince Edward 


Island. This can be verified by reference to Hansard of 
April 8, 1976, page 2049. 


Transportation in the Atlantic provinces is so inter- 
linked by the various types commonly known to us all that 
it is a very complex problem. Of course, soon after 1867, the 
vital connecting link in Canada was the Intercolonial Rail- 
way and the several ferries to and from Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland. The great importance of trans- 
portation to all the Atlantic region was recognized by each 
of the provinces in the discussions that led up to Confed- 
eration, and the terms of union which officially brought 
the provinces into union one after another. Transportation 
today, as at the time of Confederation, is the lifeline 
enabling the various regions in Canada to participate with 
some reasonable degree of equality in the economic growth 
and development of the nation. 

@ (1430) 


In Atlantic Canada transportation had at the time of 
Confederation, and has today, a role to play in enabling the 
manufacturing firms and processors of the region to reach 
the small and scattered population of the region at reason- 
able transportation costs and, just as important, to reach 
markets outside the region by efficient, reliable carriers. 
The federal government has always assisted the Atlantic 
areas by subsidies, thereby trying to equalize the heavier 
burdens of paying higher transportation costs due to a 
longer haul than in other parts of Canada. These distant 
markets must be accessible at competitive costs for Atlan- 
tic manufacturers if industries in the region are to achieve 
the necessary economies of scale. The future of the Atlan- 
tic provinces still revolves around a transportation policy 
where imports and exports to and from local and foreign 
markets can be handled quickly and efficiently. 


At the present time we seem to have a new era of trade 
springing up in the Atlantic area if we act wisely and 
quickly to make adequate facilities available. A new name 
is frequently being used for the ports of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia and Saint John, New Brunswick, namely, ‘Gateway 
to Eastern North America,” and even, “Gateway to North 
America.” 


The reasons why these ports are so outstanding are, first, 
they are the most easterly commercial ports on mainland 
North America and the closest to Europe, not only in 
distance but in time; second, problems of congestion, ice, 
limited draft waterways, and political uncertainties are 
plaguing transportation developments in other parts of the 
continent; third, the St. Lawrence Seawey, because of 
climatic and geographic conditions, is beginning to lose its 
appeal to sophisticated shippers interested in moving 
goods to markets as quickly as possible; fourth, the port of 
New York, congested and not served at harbourside by 
railways, cannot offer the advantages of Halifax and Saint 
John; and fifth, major airports across North America are 
shackled by encroaching residential and industrial de- 
velopment, with consequent political problems, while Hali- 
fax International Airport offers the potential for virtually 
unlimited growth. 


New York is an extra day away for European shippers, 
and the port is not blessed with the deep water and 
uncongested harbour and railway that Halifax possesses. 
Containers shipped to New York for mid-west destinations 
must be trucked from dockside and then loaded on rail cars 
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for shipment, usually in a “piggy-back” fashion. Despite 
attempts, at substantial cost, to lengthen the St. Lawrence 
Seaway season, the river network remains closed for the 
winter. Other natural impediments, such as river depths 
and currents, further act against the St. Lawrence. 


In the air, major terminals, such as New York and 
Toronto, are heavily congested. Conditions have become so 
bad at Toronto’s Malton Airport that a ban has been placed 
on additional foreign airlines using the airport until at 
least 1980. The minister, the Honourable Otto Lang, said 
this month that congestion will rapidly become worse if 
restrictions are not imposed. 


The Halifax container pier is the country’s busiest, han- 
dling one-third of all Canadian traffic four years after its 
opening. The port is also recognized for its grain handling 
ability, with a potential for loading 72,000 bushels an hour 
and unloading 36,000 bushels an hour. 


A sophisticated Air Canada air cargo business, Sea- 
Wings, has begun operations at Halifax International Air- 
port for air shipment of high priority goods, brought to 
Halifax via container ships, to about a dozen points includ- 
ing Los Angeles. Operational at Halifax since September, 
the service has accommodated just under one million tons 
of cargo, with the potential for multifold increase, using 
airports at Halifax and Saint John. 


Vitally urgent to the well-being of the whole Atlantic 
area is the expansion of the container port of Halifax. Rail 
freight rates cannot be increased and highways must be 
strengthened to bear the burden of heavy trucking to load 
our cars and transport our goods. The trucking industry in 
Atlantic Canada is unhappy. They feel the time is long 
past when they should be treated more fairly and gain the 
respect of the country for the huge task they are 
performing. 


According to Atlantic Transport Review, the industry is 
now recognized as being the largest single employer in 
Canada, and it probably pays the highest total amount of 
taxes of any other industry. Despite its growth in size and 
importance to the whole economy, the trucking industry 
stresses the need for uniformity in many areas. One need is 
for uniform rules on vehicle weights, for uniformity in 
load weights. All four Atlantic provinces allow different 
load weights at the present time. I am sure there are more 
problems that must be “ironed out.” The trucking industry 
is a vital part of our economy, and we should see that it 
gets a fair deal and understanding. 


In the report of Transport Canada, passenger rail service 
between Montreal and Halifax, despite being classified as 
uneconomical, was ordered to continue at a substantial loss 
due to the following rationale: 


Given the actual losses incurred and the demands 
and traffic patterns, the Committee is of the opinion 
that it is possible through imaginative improvements 
to develop a Maritimes passenger train system which 
will satisfy the needs of the travelling public and, at 
the same time, justify whatever cost there may be to 
the federal treasury. 

There are many problems facing the economy of the 
Atlantic area, but if we can clarify and promote some of 
the transportation issues which are now being discussed, I 
am confident that we can accomplish great things. I hear 


[Senator Norrie. ] 


remarks from other parts of Canada about the burden of 
equalization payments to the Maritimes, and it is not 
pleasant for us Maritimers to hear them. 


Honourable senators, with hard work and cooperation in 
dealing with day-to-day issues, I hope that the loyalty 
between the Altantic provinces and the rest of Canada will 
remain firm and true. Let us continue what the Fathers of 
Confederation began, and, as John Ruskin said: 


—when we build, let us think that we build for ever. 
Let it not be for present delight, not for present use 
alone; let it be such work as our descendants will 
thank us for, and let us think, as we lay stone on stone, 
that a time is to come when those stones will be held 
sacred. 


On motion of Senator Forsey, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Carter, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Croll, for the adoption of the Report of the 
Standing Senate Committe on National Finance on the 
estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 
ending the 3lst March, 1977.—(Honourable Senator 
Langlois). 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I wish to yield 
to Senator Carter. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, I should 
like to begin by expressing my thanks to Senator Grosart 
and Senator Molson for their interesting analysis of the 
committee’s report, and their valuable contributions to the 
debate. Both senators urged the government to restrict the 
increases in expenditures to increases in the gross national 
product. I am very happy to say that the President of the 
Treasury Board has assured the committee—this has also 
been confirmed by the Prime Minister himself—that this is 
the goal the government is trying to achieve. 


@ (1440) 


In my earlier address I sought to make two points, first, 
that the committee was reporting on the main estimates 
only; and secondly, that for the first time the main esti- 
mates included expenditures for old age security and guar- 
anteed income supplement payments. Both Senator Gro- 
sart and Senator Molson called attention to the increases 
in expenditures for the fiscal years ending March 31, 1974, 
March 31, 1975, March 31, 1976, and March 31, 1977, which 
were 17.3 per cent, 18.9 per cent, 26.5 per cent and 19.3 per 
cent respectively. 


Since the estimates examined by the committee con- 
tained, for the first time, expenditures for old age security 
and guaranteed income supplement payments, I thought it 
would be useful, and perhaps make it easier to compare 
expenditures in previous years, if we compiled a table 
going back over the years and showing what the total 
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expenditures were including OAS and GIS payments. I 
would like to put this table on the record at this time. It 


goes back to 1969. 


The Hon. 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[The table follows: ] 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


BUDGETARY ESTIMATES 
(including OAS and GIS) 


(millions of dollars) 


% Increase 


% Increase 


Over Over 
Fiscal Year Previous Total Estimates Previous 
Ending Main Estimates Year for Year Year 
March 31/69 $12,212 — $12,364 — 
March 31/70 $13,588 i118} $13,871 AS 
March 31/71 $14,817 9.0 $15,378 10.9 
March 31/72 $16,557 sla $17,400 3 ot 
March 31/73 $18,273 10.4 $19,072 9.6 
March 31/74 $21,427 LES, $23,508 23.4 
March 31/75 $25,467 18.9 $29,974 2eD 
March 31/76 $32,210 26.5 $34,763 16.0 
March 31/77 $38,417 19.3 — a 


I now come to the years referred to by Senator Grosart 
and Senator Molson. For the year ending March 31, 1974 
the main estimates were $21,427 million, an increase of 17.3 
per cent over the previous year, and the total estimates for 
the year were $23,508 million, an increase of 23.4 per cent 
over the previous year. 

For the year ending March 31, 1975 the main estimates 
were $25,467 million, an increase of 18.9 per cent over the 
previous year, while the total estimates were $29,974 mil- 
lion, an increase of 27.5 per cent. 

For the year ending March 31, 1976 the main estimates 
were $32,210 million, an increase of 26.5 per cent over the 
previous year, while the total estimates were $34,743 mil- 
lion, an increase of 16 per cent. For the current fiscal year 
to date the main estimates are only $38,417 million, an 
increase of 19.3 per cent. If you compare the total federal 
expenditures of the last fiscal year with those of the 
previous year, you will see that there has been, in the 
percentage increase, a decrease from 27.5 per cent in 1974- 
75 to 16 per cent in 1975-76, which is a considerable 
decrease. I am sure honourable senators realize that it is 
quite easy for the government to turn on the tap with 
respect to expenditures but it is very difficult to turn the 
tap off suddenly and completely without disrupting the 
national economy as a whole and causing severe hardships 
to the weaker parts of our economy, such as the Maritime 
provinces. 

The real comparison which shows the government’s 
effort in cutting expenditures is contained in the figures 
showing a decrease from 27.5 per cent in 1974-75 down to 16 
per cent in 1975-76. 


The President of the Treasury Board has informed us 
that he is aiming at reducing it even further next year, to 
14 per cent, and perhaps further still. This is still consider- 
ably above the rate of inflation, and nobody will disagree 
with any honourable senator who urges even further 
efforts along this line. 


In the course of his address, Senator Grosart made a 
statement which caught me by surprise. I was very sur- 
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prised to hear him say, as recorded on page 2188 of the 
Debates of the Senate of June 9, 1976, as follows: 


The fact is that in the last fiscal year federal govern- 
ment expenditures increased by 16 per cent, and those 
of all provincial governments increased by only 11 per 
cent 


I found it very difficult to understand how the provincial 
governments could cut the increase in their expenditures 
so drastically from 20 per cent in the previous year to 11 
per cent in the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976. I asked 
the Treasury Board if they could provide me with figures 
to account for this drastic decrease. They, frankly, were 
unable to do it. The figures they gave me are as follows: 
For the fiscal year 1973-74 the estimated total expenditures 
of all provincial governments were $21.4 billion, and for 
the year 1974-75 the estimated total expenditures were 
$25.8 billion, which was an increase of 20.7 per cent over 
the previous year. For the year 1975-76 the total estimated 
expenditures were $32.7 billion, an increase of 26 per cent. 
According to the figures I received from the Treasury 
Board, therefore, instead of reducing the increase in their 
total expenditures from 20 per cent to 11 per cent, the 
provincial governments actually increased it from 20.7 per 
cent to 26 per cent. 


@ (1450) 


I realize that when we come to make comparisons about 
rates of increase in government expenditures we come up 
against a problem inherent in transfer payments. Senator 
Grosart made the point that all of the money comes out of 
the same taxpayer’s pocket, and that it does not matter too 
much to the taxpayer who spends it. But when we come to 
make comparisons of this nature we do come up against 
the problem of who spends what. If the federal government 
transfers money to the provincial governments, that is 
charged up as a federal expenditure, but the actual spend- 
ing of the money is done by the provincial governments. It 
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is therefore difficult to have two different bodies spending 
the same money. Once one body has spent it, it certainly 
seems to be disposed of. But that is the problem we come 
up against, and it does cause considerable difficulty in 
getting accurate comparisons of increases in expenditures 
by the provincial governments with those of federal gov- 
ernment expenditures. 


I should like to conclude by joining with Senator Gro- 
sart in paying tribute to the President of the Treausry 
Board, the Honourable Jean Chrétien, for his full coopera- 
tion with our committee, for his complete frankness in 
answering our questions, his willingness to accept sugges- 
tions from the committee and for his efforts generally. I 


am sure all honourable senators will join with me in 
expressing those sentiments. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 

Senator Lamontagne: Before the Senate adjourns, may 
I suggest to the members of the Special Senate Committee 
on Science Policy that, although the committee would 
normally meet at 3.30 p.m., we might as well meet as soon 
as the Senate adjourns. 

Senator Choquette: Does that committee still exist? 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand adjourned 
until Monday next, June 21, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, contrary to what I had anticipated, 
it will be necessary for the Senate to meet on Monday 
evening next because we shall not be sitting on Thursday, 
June 24, St. Jean Baptiste Day, which is a parliamentary 
holiday. 

Although there is no legislation presently on the Order 
Paper, we know there are two important bills, Bills C-20 
and C-58, in committee. It is expected that Bill C-68, to 
amend the Medicare Act, will reach us from the Commons 
by Monday. In addition, there will be consideration of the 
report of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance on supplementary estimates (A) for the present 
fiscal year, which will be presented today. The supply bill 
covering the balance of the main estimates and supplemen- 
tary estimates (A) will probably pass the Commons on 
Tuesday, and we will have it on Wednesday next. 


On Tuesday, a meeting of the Joint Committee on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments has been called 
for 9.30 a.m. The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce will meet at the same hour on Tues- 
day on Bill C-58. In the afternoon at 3 o’clock there will be 
a meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
will also meet on Tuesday afternoon; the time has not as 
yet been set, but very likely it will be at 2 p.m. 

On Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce has scheduled a meeting 
for 9.30 a.m. on Bill C-58. The Standing Senate Committee 
on Health, Welfare and Science will meet at 3.30 p.m. to 
consider the feasibility of the appointment of a special 
committee on crime and violence in Canada, and the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture will also meet 
at 3.30 p.m. for further consideration of its report on Kent 
County, New Brunswick. 


Senator Beaubien: May I ask the Deputy Leader if there 
is any chance that the Senate will sit on Tuesday night? 

Senator Langlois: Yes, the Senate will be sitting on 
Tuesday night. 

Senator Mcllraith: I would draw the attention of the 
deputy leader to the fact that there are other committees 
Sitting next week as well. The Joint Committee on the 
National Capital Commission will meet, but I do not have 
before me the date or the hour. The Advisory Commission 
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on Parliamentary Accommodation is also meeting on Tues- 
day morning at ten o’clock for what may well be the whole 
day. 


Senator Langlois: That may be so, but unfortunately I 
can give only the list of committee meetings as reported to 
me. 


Senator Choquette: May I ask the deputy leader a fur- 
ther question? If the Senate sits Wednesday but not Thurs- 
day, is it the understanding that on Wednesday the Senate 
will adjourn until the following week? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, the Senate will very likely 
adjourn to the following Tuesday, depending on legislation 
coming from the other place. 


Motion agreed to. 


BROADCASTING 


REFERENCES TO NEWFOUNDLAND BY CTV—QUESTION OF 
PRIVILEGE 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I rise, pursuant to 
rules 33 and 34, on a point of parliamentary privilege. The 
CTV station here in Ottawa—and I am directed by rule 34 
to refer specifically to the complaint I have with it—almost 
inevitably in its nightly report on the weather qua news 
refers to the weather in Newfoundland as “the weather on 
the Rock.” 


This may seem trivial, but I do not consider it trivial in 
the slightest. For those souls more gentle than I in this 
honourable chamber who are not familiar with the appella- 
tion, I will say that the Rock used to be the maximum 
security penitentiary on an island off San Francisco. So 
this cheap allusion and this petty humour are to me an 
insult to the good people of Newfoundland. 


We have spent a great deal of money in making this city 
the capital of all the people of Canada. 
[Translation | 

Our program is bilingual so that our French-speaking 
fellow citizens can run their businesses, in their capital, in 
their mother tongue. 

We English-speaking people used to call the city of 
Trois-Riviéres “Three Rivers”. Now, in all public docu- 
ments, either in Parliament or in the various departments, 
we Call this city ““Trois-Riviéres” because that is its proper 
name. 

[English] 

All of us as Canadians, and particularly those of us in 
Parliament, must always be alert in seeing to it that disre- 
spect is not shown to the sensibilities of people all over 
this great country by anything done in the capital region, 
which is the capital of all of us. It seems to me that 
particularly an agency holding a right, via a CRTC licence, 
which is a right in the public domain belonging to all of the 
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people of Canada, must handle the responsibility that 
accompanies that right in accord with what is clear nation- 
al policy. The national policy is to see to it that all parts of 
our country are treated with respect and dignity, not only 
in Parliament, but by those agencies which hold licences 
from and through the public domain. 


@ (1410) 


You may deem it singular when a mere Upper Canadian 
rises to speak of the privileges of the people of Newfound- 
land, when there are so many senators here more compte- 
tent to do that, but I feel sure that all of them, if they were 
aware of this point of privilege, must have felt that for 
them to complain might appear petulant, petty or small, 
and I think it particularly important that someone not 
specifically from Newfoundland should raise the point. 

We have striven for unity in this country, and we will 
have unity when the problems and sensibilities of the 
people of one part of the country are just as jealously 
guarded by parliamentarians, in particular, from other 
parts of the country as they are by their local representa- 
tives. We will then have a clear understanding of all of 
Canada. 

[Translation] 

For my part, even if it were a privilege belonging to the 
province of Quebec, or to primarily francophone interests, 
I feel that it would be imperative for all those of us who 
are, first of all, Anglophones, to plead their case. 

[English] 

Fortunately, honourable senators, CRTC licences are 
now periodically reviewed, and I respectfully suggest, on 
this point of privilege, that TV station CJOH should apolo- 
gize to Parliament and to the people of Newfoundland for 
this completely unwarranted breach of what I consider to 
be their privileges, and should undertake through its top 
management to treat its responsibility to all of the regions 
of Canada in this national capital with respect and dignity. 
And unless it does so, I propose to move a vote of censure, 
which surely the CRTC will consider in dealing with the 
renewal application, whenever it comes, of this station, 
which I respectfully submit has breached the privileges of 
Parliament through its insensitivity and rudeness to the 
people of the great province of Newfoundland. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have power to sit while the Senate is sitting on 
Tuesday next, June 22, 1976, and that rule 76(4) be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


He said: Before the motion is put I would like to add a 
comment. Although it is not expected that the Senate will 
sit on Tuesday next until 8 o’clock in the evening, rule 7(1) 
states that: 

Unless otherwise previously ordered, the Senate 
shall meet for the transaction of business at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of each sitting day. 


[Senator Greene.] 


Therefore it is necessary for a committee wishing to sit 
in the afternoon of Tuesday next to obtain permission to 
sit while the Senate is sitting in order to have notice of any 
meeting published in the Debates of the Senate and the 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of today. 

Senator Grosart: I presume there are the usual good 
reasons for the request that the rule be suspended in 
respect of the sitting of this committee? 

Senator Langlois: Of course, honourable senators. I am 
introducing this motion, and others in respect of other 
committees, at the request of the chairmen who claim that 
they have sufficient business at hand to sit while the 
Senate is sitting. As I have just said in referring to the 
rules of the Senate, there might not be a sitting on Tuesday 
afternoon. This is just to allow notice of this meeting to be 
printed in the Debates and the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
today. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, Is there 
unanimous consent? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Tuesday next, June 22, 1976, and 
that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTINGS OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Monday and Tuesday next, June 21 
and 22, 1976, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in 
relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS 
STORAGE OF CANADIANA—FURTHER QUESTION 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, yesterday I directed 
a question to the Leader of the Government in respect to 
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the Canadiana stored in a barn or warehouse on Laperriére 
Avenue. At that time I should have gone further and said 
that when I went out there I did so with the express 
purpose of seeing a particular piece of artisanship, a piece 
of handicraft, by a master craftsman from my own city 
which was given to the National Museum by his daughter, 
Miss Belle Howe, The name of the craftsman was John D. 
Howe. I now realize that the New Brunswick Museum is 
associated in some way with the National Museum, 
because they recently contributed heavily to the building 
of a new wing. When I went to this barn-like warehouse, as 
I said yesterday, I found that there was no fire protection. 
There was protection in respect of a protective service in 
that one had to get a tag to go in. 


Senator Grosart: Question. 


Senator Riley: My question is: Why cannot that particu- 
lar piece of handiwork or artisanship be transferred back 
to New Brunswick rather than being left in this barn-like 
warehouse which has no fire protection whatever? I meant 
to pursue this matter yesterday. I am sure that if honour- 
able senators from other parts of Canada could see the 
Canadiana from all provinces, with various articles piled 
one on top of the other, they would rebel as I am rebelling 
against this type of policy. 


@ (1420) 
Senator Grosart: Question. 


Senator Riley: I just wonder if that can be returned to 
New Brunswick. The lady gave it as the masterpiece of her 
father’s artisanship, for which he is very famous. Why does 
it repose in a barn-like warehouse without fire protection? 
I would like an answer to this. I do not wish to be— 


Hon. Senators: Question. 


Senator Riley: Question yourself. I have asked the ques- 
tion, and I would like an answer. Why can that not be 
returned to New Brunswick? The woman who donated it 
intended it to be available to be viewed by the people of 
Canada, and now it is reposing in a barn. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, while I know 
the honourable senator’s concern may be shared by his 
colleagues in this chamber, including Senator Grosart, the 
Acting Leader of the Opposition, I can only suggest that, 
while inquiries can go forward to the appropriate sources 
in government, it may be appropriate also for the honour- 
able senator to direct personal inquiries to National 
Museums of Canada with respect to his plan to return 
these treasures to New Brunswick. It may be appropriate 
also for the New Brunswick Government, if it so desires, to 
indicate its wish for a restoration of this piece of 
“Canadiana.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—MOTION TO REFER SUBJECT 
MATTER TO TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the attention of the 
Senate to the British North America Act as it pertains to 
transportation. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, first of all, 
I should like to congratulate from the bottom of my heart 
all the honourable senators who have already taken part in 
this debate on a matter which, to my mind, is of prime 
importance, not only for the Atlantic provinces but also for 
the country as a whole and for its unity. 


Some may wonder why a senator from Ontario should 
get mixed up in this matter, but I must remind honourable 
senators that I was born in Newfoundland, that I am a 
fifth generation Newfoundlander. So I am specially inter- 
ested in this matter and I dare take part in this debate both 
as a born Newfoundlander and as a Canadian and citizen 
of the province of Ontario. 

[English] 

I think, honourable senators, that our Constitution is 
unique in including, and by no means as a minor part, I 
might add, in its text a series of provisions with regard to 
transportation. Those provisions began, of course, with the 
inclusion in the British North America Act of 1867 itself of 
the section dealing with the construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. That was an absolute condition, a sine 
qua non of the original Confederation. Honourable sena- 
tors will recall that the resolutions adopted in Quebec in 
October 1864 encountered some difficulties, notably in the 
province of New Brunswick where they were turned down 
in a general election and also in the province of Nova 
Scotia where there was very strong Opposition to them. 
The only way in which it turned out to be possible to 
proceed further in the matter was to procure the passage in 
the legislatures of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia of 
resolutions authorizing delegates to go to a further confer- 
ence to arrange terms of Confederation on conditions just 
and equitable to the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia; but in the case of New Brunswick, if my 
memory serves, there was the explicit condition, “includ- 
ing an intercolonial railway.” There is no question at all 
that without the provision of the British North America 
Act for an intercolonial railway the provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick would never have entered 
Confederation. 


I should like to add at this point that there is a wide- 
spread impression sometimes in central and western 
Canada that the intercolonial railway was merely a sop to 
the Maritime provinces, that it was a condition of their 
entry, and that was the whole story. That, honourable 
senators, was not the whole story. It was not only that an 
intercolonial railway was indispensable to the entry of the 
Maritime provinces into Confederation, but also that it 
was really indispensable for what was then the province of 
Canada, now the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, because 
of the conditions which prevailed at the time. 


At that time, as I am sure I need hardly recall to honour- 
able senators, central Canada, the province of Canada as it 
then was, was very heavily dependent on imports of manu- 
factured goods from the United Kingdom, and for about six 
months of the year the St. Lawrence was frozen solid. 
During those six months it was possible to procure these 
imports from the United Kingdom only by bringing them 
in through the ports of Boston, New York, Portland and 
other ports in the United States, and there was, of course, 
an agreement to bring them through in bond. But thanks to 
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the annoyance in the United States with Great Britain, and 
to some extent with the British North American colonies as 
well, because of the attitude of Great Britain and some of 
the colonies during the American Civil War, there was 
grave danger that the bonding privilege might be can- 
celled: and this would have meant that central Canada, the 
province of Canada, would have been at the mercy of the 
United States. It could have been economically throttled 
for half of every year. 


So quite apart from the defence aspects of the thing, 
which were also very important, there was the necessity of 
making sure that the province of Canada, if the Americans 
cut up rough, as they showed every sign of doing, would be 
able to bring in those indispensable imports from the 
United Kingdom, massive imports from the United King- 
dom, through the ice-free ports of Saint John and Halifax. 


So let no one suppose that this provision for an inter- 
colonial railway in the original act was merely something 
thrown out as bribe, shall I say, to the Maritime provinces 
to come into Confederation. It was also a matter of insur- 
ance, military insurance and economic insurance, for the 
province of Canada. That is often overlooked. 


Not only was that provision put in the original British 
North America Act for an intercolonial railway between 
the province of Canada, as it then was, and the provinces 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, but subsequently 
when British Columbia came in there were included in the 
terms of union, if my memory serves me, not only one but 
two clauses referring to communication between the main- 
land of the province of British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island, and connections with the American west coast 
ports as well. 


So that you had written into that supplement, as I might 
call it, to the British North America Act for the entry of 
British Columbia terms which provided for the guarantee 
of certain transportation services. 


When the province of Prince Edward Island decided to 
come in, once again—as honourable senators have already 
been reminded by the eloquent discourses which have 
preceded my contribution to the debate—when the prov- 
ince of Prince Edward Island came in, again there was an 
explicit term included in the arrangements for union; and, 
of course, when my own native province of Newfoundland 
came in, the same thing happened. I don’t need to go over 
that ground again, because it has been very fully and 
thoroughly covered by those who have spoken before me. 


I merely want to emphasize, however, that there is prob- 
ably no constitution in the world except ours which has 
provisions for transportation written into it in such hard 
and fast terms, such explicit terms, as at least they were 
thought to be at the time they were inserted. There is, I 
think, some ground for thinking that they have been treat- 
ed in a rather lighthearted and cavalier fashion sometimes 
since. 


@ (1430) 


I wanted, first of all to emphasize this essential factor of 
transportation in our Constitution, without which you 
simply would not have the Maritime provinces or New- 
foundland or, for that matter, British Columbia—the con- 
dition there was not only for the connection between the 
mainland and Vancouver Island, but also for the building 


{Senator Forsey.] 


of a transcontinental railway—you simply would not have 
got these provinces into the union, into Confederation, into 
the Dominion, without these provisions regarding trans- 
portation. So this is a matter that concerns, essentially, not 
only the Atlantic provinces, though very specially the 
Atlantic provinces, but it is a matter of fundamental na- 
tional importance; it is a matter of a fundamental under- 
taking that was given to the peoples of these provinces 
when they came into the union. 

It does, however, of course, affect, especially at the 
moment, the two island provinces of Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland. I want to say that I subscribe entirely 
to everything that has been said by the representatives of 
those provinces in this house on the subject of the guaran- 
tees for transportation services which were supposed to 
have been given to those provinces in what we thought 
explicit terms by the terms of union in each case. I do not 
need to go into any detail on that. It seems to me that in 
fact anything that I can say today, after the speeches we 
have listened to, is really setting off squibs after a shower 
of meteors. The subject was covered not only in great scope 
and great depth, but with incomparable brilliance by one 
senator after another. 


I simply think it is not good enough to say, “Well, if the 
traffic is there, and subject to this and subject to that, and 
let the people of the provinces, if they happen to be 
unlucky enough to live in an island province, let them pay, 
let them pay through the nose.” This is not the way in 


which a solemn undertaking given by a great nation to its 
constituent parts should be treated. 


I simply therefore wish to say that I endorse completely 
what has been said on this subject. I should be prepared, if 
the Senate were patient enough, to repeat in detail all the 
claims that were made on behalf of the two island prov- 
inces by my colleagues who have already spoken. 


I would like to say, also, that I was impressed by the fact 
that in this discussion so far there has been a complete 
absence of any partisan spirit. There have been contribu- 
tions from both sides of the house, and with a singular 
unanimity. If ever there was an occasion when the Senate 
displayed its independence, its relative lack of partisan- 
ship, I think this is that occasion. Indeed, there has been a 
complete and absolute absence of partisanship in the 
representations which have been made. 


I am a little disappointed that we have had no comment 
from the leader of the house or the deputy leader. I think 
this is a matter on which it would be highly desirable to 
have some statement, if not of government policy—this is 
perhaps too much to hope for—at least of government 
sympathy with some of the contentions which have been 
advanced, with equal fervour by members of the Liberal 
Party and members of the Conservative Party in this 
house. I hope that before the debate is concluded, we may 
have some indication from the government, officially, of 
serious concern with this matter, which is a matter of vital 
importance, incomparable importance, to the two island 
provinces. 

I have one other observation of a minor kind to make, 
and that is on the point that was raised by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald about the right of the ferry employees 
to strike. As an old trade unionist and trade union official 
for many years, I endorse fully the general position Sena- 
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tor Macdonald takes about the right to strike, but I am not 
persuaded that it passes the wit of man to devise some 
means by which the employees of these ferries connecting 
the two islands with the mainland could not secure the 
benefits of whatever strike action may be taken by their 
unions, without an actual interruption of the ferry ser- 
vices. I do not think that the right to strike is an absolute 
one, and I think there are instances in which a particular 
small category of employees, engaged in an absolutely 
essential service like this, could be provided for by some 
other means than merely giving them the right to take part 
in a nationwide strike of a large body of employees of 
which they happen to form a portion. I am not persuaded, 
therefore, that the right of these employees to strike would 
in fact really be seriously interfered with if an arrange- 
ment were made by which they could secure the benefits of 
any strike that took place by their organizations without 
the essential ferry services being disrupted. 


Perhaps Senator Macdonald is right about this. I am not 
prepared to go to the mat on the subject with him. I have 
far too much respect both for him and for his forensic 
ability to attempt anything of the sort. But I do feel that 
the matter is worth a little further consideration than 
perhaps he was prepared to give it. 


Finally, I should like very much to see this whole ques- 
tion that has been raised by this inquiry referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. Honourable senators will perhaps recall that a 
couple of sessions ago the Honourable Senator Cameron 
proposed that the whole question of rail transportation— 
and I think for the purposes of this inquiry, that includes 
motor transport, really, in the provinces of Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island—that this whole question 
should be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications. For various reasons, that 
was not proceeded with, much to my regret. The subject 
has not been renewed, the motion has not been renewed 
either by the Honourable Senator Cameron or by anyone 
else. I was inclined myself to leave it to the Honourable 
Senator Cameron, whose speech on the subject was ency- 
clopedic and whose knowledge of the subject was clearly 
equally encyclopedic. I must confess that the government’s 
recently announced policy on the whole general subject of 
transportation seems to me to leave certain questions, at 
least certain doubts, seems to leave room for a thorough 
inquiry into the whole matter by a standing committee of 
the Senate and that particularly, perhaps, the aspects of 
that policy which concern the Atlantic provinces deserve a 
very thorough inquiry by the Standing Senate Committee 
on Transport and Communications. 


There are a variety of aspects of this whole question, not 
only the ferries which we have been talking about particu- 
larly, but a variety of aspects of this question of transpor- 
tation in the Atlantic provinces which are raised by the 
government’s announced policy and which, I think I may 
venture to say, have caused a good deal of uneasiness in 
the Atlantic provinces. I doubt if I should be accused of 


_ what is sometimes considered by some people my besetting 


sin, exaggeration, if I say that there has been a good deal of 
uneasiness about some of the changes which are apparent- 
ly being proposed. 


I therefore should like to conclude, honourable senators, 
by moving, seconded by the Honourable Senator Bonnell, 
that the subject matter of this inquiry be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permita 
question? 


Senator Forsey: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: In that he has so effectively and accu- 
rately covered the undertakings at the time of Confedera- 
tion, and in that the honourable senator is recognized, I 
think, nationally, as one of our great constitutional 
experts, I wonder if he could help me with the answer to 
this question. I have often heard it alleged that there were 
undertakings, either explicit or implicit, at the time of 
Confederation that a canal system would be made avail- 
able in the province of New Brunswick to make the interi- 
or regions more accessible to world and Canadian traffic. 


Was there in fact any consideration of a canal system in 
New Brunswick, or is this mythology that has grown up 
since? 


Senator Forsey: I am afraid that the Honourable Senator 
Greene, like other people who make flattering remarks 
about my supposed expertise on the Constitution, is in for 
a disappointment. I don’t know of anything of the sort, 
though there may well have been something of the sort, 
except possibly in relation to the proposed Chignecto Ship 
Canal across the Isthmus of Chignecto. That is perhaps 
what Senator Greene was referring to. 


@ (1440) 


I do not know that there is anything explicit or even an 
implicit undertaking on this. There was a lot of discussion 
on it but this is a subject on which honourable senators 
from Nova Scotia or New Brunswick—especially New 
Brunswick perhaps—would be far better informed than I. 


I know it is one of those perennial subjects which keep 
cropping up in the Maritime provinces. I think on a variety 
of occasions the matter has been gone into in some depth. 
It has looked as if the scheme for the Chignecto Ship Canal 
was pretty much of a dead duck. It would be difficult to 
construct, and costly, and the benefits of it were rather 
dubious. 


I yield to any honourable senator from New Brunswick 
or Nova Scotia who would like to offer Senator Greene the 
enlightenment which he seeks and which I am incapable of 
giving. 

Senator Buckwold: May I direct a question to the hon- 
ourable senator? Did his motion refer to the transportation 
Situation in the Maritimes, or to transportation generally 
across the country? 


Senator Forsey: It referred to the subject matter of this 
inquiry, which I think is down here in the Minutes of the 
Proceedings, is it not? 

I have forgotten the precise term but it is the whole 
question of transportation as involved in the British North 
America Act. Now, that would be enough to bring British 
Columbia, I suppose, into the picture too but it would refer 
primarily, I think, to the situation in the Atlantic 
provinces. 
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Senator Buckwold: I just wanted to have that clarified 
because certainly transportation is a major concern right 
across the nation. In my province, Saskatchewan, right 
now there is a major transportation inquiry, chaired by 
Mr. Justice Emmett Hall, doing a thorough review of rail 
line abandonment, and a whole series of other transporta- 
tion problems connected with that matter. 


I am presuming that in your motion you are referring 
basically to the Atlantic provinces. The reason I ask is that 
if it is a cross-country reference, I would like to be able to 
prepare for it. 


Senator Forsey: The only answer I can give is that as I 
recall the terms of the inquiry, it says them eritish 
North America Act as it pertains to transportation,” or 
words to that effect. 


Senator McDonald is shaking his head. Perhaps he can 
correct me. What does it actually say? I have not got the 
text in front of me. 


Senator McDonald:Honourable senators, as I recall, 
Senator Bonnell’s inquiry refers to transportation in the 
Atlantic provinces under the British North America Act. I 
am sure that if it referred to Canada not only Senator 
Buckwold but many other people from Western Canada 
would be on their feet for some considerable time. 


Senator Forsey: Senator McNamara has handed me the 
Orders of the Day and it appears to say ‘Seprcalline nce 
attention of the Senate to the British North America Act as 
it pertains to transportation.” 

I am sorry, Senator McDonald. If you can correct me, and 
if the Orders of the Day are not correct, all right, but that 
is what the Orders of the Day have. That means it would 
be confined, as I understand it, to the portions of the 
country where the British North America Act mentions 
transportation; namely, the Atlantic provinces, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, in the act itself, and Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland in the terms of union of 
those two provinces with the Dominion, and British 
Columbia—which has not been discussed but it would 
clearly be covered because it was part of the terms of union 
with British Columbia likewise. 

I cannot see that it would refer to the rest of the country 
because as far as I know there is nothing in the British 
North America Act specifically on transportation dealing 
with any but these parts of the Dominion. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I am trying to 
locate the original motion in the Minutes of the Proceedings, 
but I am unable to do so. I am as confident as one can be 
that the original motion, as placed on the Order Paper, 
referred to transportation in the Atlantic provinces only. If 
I had a moment, I am sure I could find that by going back 
in the Minutes of the Proceedings. 


Senator Forsey: Perhaps we could ask the Clerk to 
produce the record so we could have it beyond question or 
cavil. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I remind Senator 
McDonald that in my rather indefinite remarks I ranged 
beyond the Atlantic provinces, and he may recall he asked 
me a question which I felt dealt with western provinces. 
Therefore, I feel that the inquiry deals with transportation 
in general. 


{Senator Forsey.] 


Senator McDonald: In general? 
Senator Phillips: In general, yes. 


Senator Forsey: The words “the British North America 
Act” clearly came into the thing. I am absolutely certain of 
that. If it is a question of transportation in the British 
North America Act, then you find it in one particular 
section of that act, in the terms of union with the provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and British Columbia. I do not think you will 
find anything in it about transportation, in any section of 
the British North America Act dealing with Manitoba or 
with the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I must apolo- 
gize. I have just been handed the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of April 7, 1976 and it reads as follows: 


By the Honourable Senator Bonnell: 25th March— 
That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
British North America Act as it pertains to 
transportation. 


Therefore, I am in error and I apologize for that. If Senator 
Forsey has finished his remarks, I beg leave to adjourn the 
debate. 


Senator Carter: Before the debate is adjourned, I 
wonder if Senator Forsey would permit one other 
question? 

I want to say first how much I appreciated his very 
interesting historic account of how railways came to be an 
absolute necessity to prevent the essential provinces, 
Upper and Lower Canada—Upper Canada particularly— 
from being completely dependent upon American ports 
and from being at the mercy of the American government. 


It is my understanding though that when it came to 
constructing the railway itself, or choosing the route of the 
railway, economic considerations gave way to military 
considerations. I am wondering if he would confirm that 
and, if so, say what impact that has had, in his opinion, on 
the economies of the Atlantic provinces. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, in answer to that 
question, I did make a parenthetical reference, I think, to 
the question of defence, which of course was immensely 
important at the time. Very few people perhaps now real- 
ize that right down to the end of the century we lived in 
fear of an American invasion. The last time, I think, was 
1895, the Venezuelan affair. But certainly all through the 
first 20 years, at least, after Confederation, or 25 years, the 
idea of an American invasion could not be absent from the 
minds of the statesmen who ruled this country. 


My recollection is that during the War of 1812, in order 
to try to get British troops up to Quebec in the midst of 
winter, they had to make a tremendous, epoch-making, 
forced march through the snows of New Brunswick to get 
them up there from the Maritime provinces. So it was 
highly necessary that there should be an intercolonial 
railway, simply for defence purposes, quite apart from 
economic considerations. 

It was highly necessary also that it should be put as far 
as possible from the American frontier, which it was. 
Instead of taking it down through the middle of New 
Brunswick or, as economic considerations would have dic- 
tated, taking it through the State of Maine as they eventu- 
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ally did with the CPR, they put it away up in the north. 
This, of course, added considerably to the length of the line 
and, accordingly, to the expense of both construction and 
maintenance. So, the military factor did come into this 
thing. 

As so often is the case in our history, a variety of factors 
operated and the purely economic factor was, to some 
extent, overridden by others and in this case, a military 
factor, the factor of defence of the “new nationality,” as 
D’Arcy McGee called it, the necessity of protecting the 
country from American invasion. 


I am very glad Senator Carter asked that question 
because it has enabled me to emphasize this other, 
immensely and fundamentally important aspect of the 
building of the Intercolonial and the extra cost which it 
placed upon the country and, of course, notably upon the 
Maritime provinces. 


Senator Riley: Would the honourable senator permit 
another question? The Intercolonial Railway did not go all 
over New Brunswick; it ran from, as I think Senator 
Burchill will confirm, St. Leonard to Dalhousie Junction. 


Senator Forsey: This is new to me. I travelled over the 
Intercolonial a great many times as a boy. My recollection 
is that it eventually ran from Ste. Rosalie Junction in 
Quebec clear down to Halifax, with branches to Sydney, 
and in the province of Prince Edward Island. My recollec- 
tion is also that originally it began at Riviére-du-Loup and 
that the government subsequently purchased the Grand 
Trunk Line between Ste. Rosalie Junction and Riviére-du- 
Loup. I apologize for pronouncing it in that English way, 
but that is the way I was brought up to say the name when 
I was talking English. I am perfectly prepared to correct 
myself and say Riviére-du-Loup. 

@ (1450) 


The Intercolonial originally ran from Riviére-du-Loup 
down to Halifax. It took some time to finish the line, of 
course, and it took in various local lines which had been 
built in the provinces of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
before Confederation. 


But it is news to me that the Intercolonial was originally 
from St. Leonard to Dalhousie. Perhaps so. I should defer 
to the expert knowledge of the senators from New Bruns- 
wick, but I confess my surprise at hearing that it was as 
limited as all that. 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, may I just say 
that the subject of transportation has been a perennial one 
in the years that I have been in Parliament. I think it has 
been the subject of debate every year. It is interesting for 
me to sit here and listen to the contributions being made 
this year to a debate ona subject of such vital importance 
to the Maritime provinces. 

With respect to the particular aspect we are referring to 
now, I should just like to point out that it was the subject 
of a great political battle in days gone by between those 
who advocated having the route down the valley of the 
Saint John River and those who wanted it around that 
very north country to which my honourable friend has 
referred, and which I have the honour to represent in this 
house. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear. 
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Senator Burchill: I refer to the north shore of New 
Brunswick. The battle was a bitter one at the time, and the 
north shore always honoured the name of the Honourable 
Peter Mitchell, who was the representative of Northumber- 
land County in the first Cabinet, for his influence in at last 
persuading them to build the railway around the north 
shore. For that we who live there have always been most 
grateful to his memory. The railway may have been built 
for military purposes, but I think there was some politics 
in it, too. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Forsey, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Norrie, that the subject matter of the 
inquiry re the British North America Act as it pertains to 
transportation be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Transport and Communications. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator McDonald: No. Honourable senators, I have no 
objection to this matter going to committee, but I should 
like the opportunity to examine the BNA Act to see if there 
is anything in it pertaining to the Prairie provinces and, in 
particular, Saskatchewan. If so, I should like to speak to it. 
If there is nothing in the Constitution pertaining to the 
Prairie provinces, I may never speak on the subject, but I 
should like the opportunity to find out. Therefore, I should 
very much like to have the opportunity to adjourn the 
debate. 


Senator Forsey: If I may say so, honourable senators, I 
would ordinarily speak to the motion, but I have already 
said all I want to say about it. Therefore, it seems to me 
that it is open to any other senator to take part in the 
debate if he sees fit to adjourn it. If I may venture to say 
so, Senator McDonald is on very strong ground. 


On motion of Senator McDonald, debate adjourned. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


SEVENTEENTH MEETING 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Seventeenth Meeting of the Canada-United States 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, held at Key Biscayne, 
Florida, U.S.A., from 29th January to 2nd February, 
1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, it is not my intention to 
keep you too long this afternoon, particularly as I have had 
the privilege on several occasions in the past to speak 
about the same subject and it would be reiterating my firm 
belief in the necessity for good relations between Canada 
and the United States merely to make the same argument 
once more, important as it is. I should like, however, to 
give you a brief report on the Seventeenth Meeting of the 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group which 
took place in Key Biscayne, Florida, from January 29 to 
February 2, 1976. 


The United States delegation was led jointly by Senator 
Gale W. McGee of Wyoming and Congressman Thomas E. 
Morgan of Pennsylvania. The Canadian delegation was led 
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jointly by the Honourable Martin O’Connell and myself as 
co-chairmen. 

The Honourable Renaude Lapointe accompanied the 
delegation in her capacity as Honorary President of the 
Canadian section. Needless to say, her presence throughout 
our meetings and her active participation in all of our 
activities contributed greatly to the success of the Canadi- 
an delegation. 

For the record, the senators on the delegation, all of 
whom were charged with special duties were: Senator 
Benidickson, Senator Godfrey, Senator Lafond, Senator 
van Roggen, Senator Asselin, Senator Flynn and Senator 
Grosart. 

From the detailed report which I hope, with the consent 
of honourable senators, to table today, it will be seen that 
all senators were made responsible for the discussion of 
particular subjects on the agreed agenda. In particular, 
Senator Grosart, Vice-Chairman of the Canadian delega- 
tion, acted as Co-chairman of Committee III, dealing with 
energy questions—gas and oil exports, pipeline routes, and 
tanker routes—agricultural questions, and the Seventh 
Special Session of the United Nations. The Honourable 
Martin O’Connell and I acted as co-chairmen of Commit- 
tees I and II respectively. 

Established in 1959 by joint legislative action, this group, 
the Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, is 
without doubt the most important inter-legislative contact 
which Canada has. 


In view of the growing importance and relevance of 
Congressional action in many Canadian-American issues, 
an importance which was recently underlined by the 
report of the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs on Canada-United States Relations, the Canadian 
section has sought to improve these legislative encounters 
by making the discussions more substantive, more relevant 
to the current bilateral problems. In this objective we met 
with willing cooperation from our United States 
counterparts. 

My opinion is that this meeting in Florida was the best 
such meeting that I have attended, an opinion which was 
endorsed by several American congressmen who have been 
long-term participants. Among those congressmen I would 
like to mention particularly the American co-chairman of 
the House of Representatives Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, who, over the years, has made a great contribution 
to these meetings. He is a good friend of Canada, perhaps 
somewhat influenced by the fact that he has a Canadian 
wife—who is from Winnipeg, by the way. As he is retiring 
from Congress, this was his last meeting of the Canada- 
United States Inter-Parliamentary Group. All Canadian 
delegates joined with me in thanking him for his contribu- 
tion to the meetings and, as a token of the Canadian 
Parliament’s esteem, I, as Canadian co-chairman, present- 
ed Representative Morgan with the Bronze Parliamentary 
Medallion. 


@ (1500) 
With the consent of honourable senators, I will later on 


propose that the summary report of the discussions be 
printed in today’s Debates as an appendix. 


For the meetings, the delegates were divided, as last 
year, into three committees. Committee I concentrated 


[Senator Macnaughton] 


mainly on environmental problems along the border and 
off the coasts. Committee II discussed mainly bilateral 
trade issues. Both Committee I and Committee IT discussed 
also the issue of Canadian cultural legislation and regula- 
tions. Committee III dealt with bilateral energy questions, 
agricultural issues and the United Nations Special Session 
on International Development. 


With Congressman Morgan, I had the honour to co-chair 
the discussions of Committee I. There were, within that 
committee, some lively exchanges, particularly on the Gar- 
rison Diversion Unit, west coast pollution, law of the sea 
questions, and the deletion of commercials on cable TV. 


Honourable senators might find it interesting to read in 
more detail the summary of these discussions and those of 
the other two committees, which I hope will be printed in 
the Debates of the Senate. 


At the plenary session, the rapporteur in each committee 
reported his committee’s discussions. This was followed by 
2-wide-ranging discussion on the general state of Canadi- 
an-American relations. There was wide participation by 
both delegations, which focused in a valuable way, I think, 
on the dangers of misunderstanding by Americans of 
measures which Canada has found it necessary to take in 
order to protect its identity. 


Over all, I can say that the discussions throughout were 
of a high quality. Delegates from both sides had been 
briefed on details of the issues under discussion and were 
well prepared. I might add that copies of the recent report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs were 
distributed among the American delegation. Co-Chairman 
Morgan remarked particularly on the report’s recommen- 
dation for improved Canadian contacts with Congress. 


I should like to say a few words about the setting for the 
meeting. Last year, for the first time, the entire meeting of 
the group was held outside a capital city—that is, Wash- 
ington or Ottawa—when we chose Quebec City, and I 
think it worked well. The reason for moving out of the 
capitals was to provide both groups of busy legislators 
with a period of time when they would not be interrupted 
by legislative duties, and votes, bells and telephones, as 
would be the case if they were in one capital or the other. 
In such a setting, away from a capital, delegates are able to 
give committee discussions their undivided attention. This 
year the American side responded to this idea and chose 
Key Biscayne, Florida, as the site for the meetings. This 
proved a very pleasant choice from the point of view of the 
Canadians, particularly in the months of January and 
February. 


Successful meetings are the result of careful planning. 
Congressman Fascell and Congressman Pepper of Florida 
should be especially congratulated on their personal 
efforts on behalf of the Canadian delegation. 


I might also mention the Canadian gift of Centennial 
coins to each United States delegate, together with the 
Centennial calendar depicting in historical terms the Cen- 
tennial contact between our two peoples. This was very 
favourably received. 


It will come as no surprise to honourable senators when 
I give special thanks to Mr. Ian Imrie and his assistants, 
and to Mr. Peter Dobell and Mrs. Carol Seaborn, for the 
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briefing and staffing arrangements made prior to the 
meeting. 


In closing, may I report that at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Section of the Canada-United States 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Senator Lang was elected 
co-chairman and Senator Jacques Flynn vice-chairman of 
our organization. 


With leave of honourable senators, I now table the report 
of the Canadian Section on the Seventeenth Meeting of the 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, in Eng- 
lish and French, and ask that it be printed as an appendix 
to the Debates of the Senate of this day. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For text of report, see Appendix DAGRD coed.) 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) PRESENTED AND PRINTED 
AS APPENDIX 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, I have the honour 
to present the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance on supplementary estimates (A) for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1977. I would ask that the 


report be printed as an appendix to the Debates of the 
Senate and the Minutes of the Proceedings of today and 
form part of the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see Appendix eB p.2234)) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Everett moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


HEALTH, WELFARE AND SCIENCE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, may I have 
leave to make a brief announcement? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, when making 
my statement on the adjournment motion, I did not know 
that the Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare 
and Science had a meeting scheduled for Tuesday next, 
June 22. I have since been informed by the chairman that 
this committee will meet at 5.30 p.m. on Tuesday. 


Senator Grosart: With permission. 
The Senate adjourned until Monday, June 21, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX “A” 
(See p. 2223) 


REPORT OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
ON THE SEVENTEENTH MEETING OF THE 
CANADA-UNITED STATES INTER-PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The Seventeenth Meeting of the Canada-United States 
Inter-Parliamentary Group took place in Key Biscayne, 
Florida, January 29 to February 2, 1976. 

The United States delegation was led jointly by Senator 
Gale W. McGee (Wyoming) and Congressman Thomas E. 
Morgan (Pennsylvania). In addition to the two Co-Chair- 
men, the delegation consisted of the following members: 


Senate 
Hon. Carl T. Curtis (Nebraska) 
Hon. Quentin N. Burdick (N. Dakota) 
Hon. Ted Stevens (Alaska) 
Hon. Mike Gravel (Alaska) 
Hon. William D. Hathaway (Maine) 
Hon. Ernest F. Hollings (S. Carolina) 


House of Representatives 
Hon. Harold T. Johnson (California) 
Hon. William D. Randall (Missouri) 
Hon. Lloyd Meeds (Washington) 
Hon. Dante B. Fascell (Florida) 
Hon. Sam M. Gibbons (Florida) 
Hon. John J. LaFalce (New York) 
Hon. Max Baucus (Montana) 
Hon. Claude Pepper (Florida) 
Hon. Pierre S. du Pont (Delaware) 
Hon. Robert C. McEwen (New York) 
Hon. Philip E. Ruppe (Michigan) 
Hon. Jack Kemp (New York) 

The Canadian delegation was led jointly by the Honour- 
able Alan A. Macnaughton, P.C., of the Senate and the 
Honourable Martin O’Connell, P.C., M.P., of the House of 
Commons. The Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable 
Renaude Lapointe, accompanied the delegation in her 
capacity as an Honorary President of the Canadian 
Section. 


The other members were: 

Senate 
Hon. W. Benidickson, P.C. (Ontario) 
Hon. J. Godfrey (Ontario) 
Hon. P. Lafond (Quebec) 
Hon. George van Roggen (British Columbia) 
Hon. M. Asselin, P.C. (Quebec) 
Hon. Jacques Flynn, P.C. (Quebec) 
Hon. Allister Grosart (Ontario) 

House of Commons 
Miss Coline Campbell, M.P. (Nova Scotia) 
Mr. Jacques Guilbault, M.P. (Quebec) 
Mr. Ed. Lumley, M.P. (Ontario) 
Mr. John Roberts, M.P. (Ontario) 
Mr. W. K. Robinson, M.P. (Ontario) 
Mr. Jacques Trudel, M.P. (Quebec) 
Mr. Roger Young, M.P. (Ontario) 


Mr. L. Alexander, M.P. (Ontario) 
Mr. P. Bawden, M.P. (Alberta) 
Mr. David MacDonald, M.P. (Prince Edward Island) 
Mr. Jack Marshall, M.P. (Newfoundland) 

Mr. Jack Murta, M.P. (Manitoba) 

Mr. Frank Oberle, M.P. (British Columbia) 

Mr. Andrew Brewin, M.P. (Ontario) 

Mr. Gilbert Rondeau, M.P. (Quebec) 

Summaries prepared by the Canadian Section of the 
discussions held in the three Committees and the closing 
plenary discussion are attached herewith. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Alan A. Macnaughton 
Co-Chairman. 


Martin O’Connell 
Co-Chairman. 


AGENDA 


COMMITTEE I 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement 
Trans-boundary river pollution problems 
(1) Garrison Diversion Unit 
(2) Flathead River 
(3) Richelieu and Lake Champlain 
(4) Skagit River 
Coastal pollution problems—tankers and refineries 
(1) West Coast 
(2) Eastport 
Salt water boundary issues off Maine and the West 
Coast 
Law of the Sea 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations 
COMMITTEE II 
Canada-U.S. Automotive Agreement 
U.S. Dumping Charges and Countervailing Duties 
Multi-National Corporations 
(1) U.S. application of controls on trade with Cuba 
(2) Canadian Foreign Investment Review Act 
(3) Extension to Canada of US. restrictions on politi- 
cal contributions 
(4) Potash 
Canadian anti-inflation programme 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations 
Multilateral trade negotiations 
Comm ITTEE III 
Energy 
(1) Gas and oil exports 
(2) Pipeline routes 
(3) Pipeline treaty 
(4) Tanker routes 
Agricultural Questions 
(1) Egg and beef quotas 
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(2) Grain—national marketing systems 
—international perspective 
7th Special Session of U.N. 


COMMITTEE I 
THE GREAT LAKES WATER QUALITY AGREEMENT 


Opening discussions dealt with progress toward the 
objectives laid down in the Agreement. The Canadian 
spokesman pointed out that by the end of 1975 Canada had 
97% of targetted projects completed or in process of 
implementation, while the United States had only 60%. 
American delegates spoke of the Talmadge-Nunn amend- 
ment in the Senate, which would have imposed further 
delay in the appropriation of U.S. sewage treatment funds. 
Assurances were given the Canadian delegates that, while 
this amendment had been popular in the House, the final 
result of the Congressional legislative conference would 
not be detrimental to the Great Lakes clean-up projects. 
By the end of 1976 when the Detroit plants are completed 
the U.S. side’s percentage will rise from 60% to 80% and by 
1978 it will rise still higher. 


It was recognized that Lake Erie was still a problem due 
mainly to the phosphates’ discharge which is not con- 
trolled on the American side. Lake Ontario’s problem 
appears to involve the discharge of chemicals, including 
PCB’s, which may be transmitted by air as well as by 
direct discharge. The Canadian side drew the Committee’s 
attention to the recent Environmental Contaminants Act 
which requires industry to inform government of the 
likely environmental impact of any new or expanded 
activities as an example of legislation which merited atten- 
tion. It was argued by both sides that air pollution of the 
lakes should be looked at more carefully. Vessel pollution 
from both commercial and pleasure craft were cited as an 
additional problem. Remedial controls varied between the 
two countries, Canada preferring a requirement for hold- 
ing tanks and the U.S. satisfied with treated flow-throt gh 
systems. 


While admitting that U.S. states bordering on the lakes 
were more concerned about Great Lakes pollution than 
was the U.S. federal government, an American spokesman 
stated that Congress should again make this vast clean-up 
programme a top priority. 


GARRISON DIVERSION 


On the Garrison Diversion project, a lively discussion 
took place mainly between legislators from closely 
involved areas on both sides of the Manitoba/North Dakota 
border. The American spokesman contended that 

(a) the project was not in violation of the treaty, 

(b) the project might even result in an improvement to 
the quality of the Souris River 

(c) the possibilities for irrigation would be improved 
as would flood control. 


In particular this spokesman stressed that the Souris 
River was dry more than 40% of the time—often up to six 
months in a year in recent decades. Although the mock-up 
done by the American authorities showed there might be 
some increase in salinity, he disputed that the large 
increased flow resulting from the project would detrimen- 
tally affect the growing season in the area. 


The Canadian spokesman stated that the Canadian and 
Manitoba concerns centred on three aspects: 
(a) the increased frequency and duration of flooding 
particularly in the Souris River 
(b) the possible degradation of the water due to leach- 
ing of sulphates, chlorates, nutrients or pesticides etc. 
through the soil into the water 
(c) the introduction of previously unknown fish, para- 
sites or fish diseases into the Souris-Assiniboine-Red 
River system from the Missouri system. 
Canada and Manitoba presented formal objections to the 
project to the IJC. Stressing Canadian concern over possi- 
ble degradation of a system stretching right up to Hudson’s 
Bay, the Canadian delegates asked about the Souris loop 
alternative and also whether the work might have gone 
ahead so far that the IJC report would be merely academic 
when it was issued. 


The American spokesman stated that, while work was 
continuing, nothing would be completed which would 
irrevocably affect Canada. There was still a long way to go 
before completion. The alternative of the Souris loop was 
still possible. In concluding discussion, it was clear that 
the United States recognized Canada’s serious concern and 
that further scrutiny would be given the project in Con- 
gress. Both sides are prepared to await the results of the 
IJC report which it was hoped would be completed before 
the end of the year. 


RICHELIEU-LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

Discussion on the Richelieu-Lake Champlain issue 
revealed that while farmers on both sides of the border 
would welcome a flood control structure on the Richelieu, 
a large number of environmentalists on the United States’ 
side were concerned that the environmentally important 
wetlands would be detrimentally affected and opposed any 
regulation of the outflow of Lake Champlain without fur- 
ther studies. Although Canada had recently made applica- 
tion to the IJC for approval to construct a new submerged 
weir which it was thought would have no adverse effects, 
the United States side urged that Canada should not go 
ahead with this project until further IJC environmental 
studies have been made, even if the Canadian application 
were to be approved by the IJC. 


FLATHEAD RIVER 


In discussing the potential pollution to the Flathead 
River in Montana if projected coal mining by Rio Algom 
was to proceed in the Cabin Creek area of British 
Columbia, the American spokesman emphasized the com- 
pletely unspoiled beauty and clarity of the river. Business, 
government and environment interests in Montana were 
united in wanting to keep it that way. They were anxious 
to have a reference to the IJC on the question, although 
the State Department appeared reluctant to do so at this 
point. 


In view of the fact that 85 percent of the river’s water- 
shed area is in British Columbia there was Canadian 
understanding of Montana’s concern. It was pointed out, 
however, that a minimal degradation or darkening of the 
water would not necessarily hurt the fish; in fact the 
contrary had been observed in some rivers where fish had 
doubled in size. In any case the company’s feasibility and 
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environmental studies were not yet complete and Canada 
had undertaken to consult closely with British Columbia 
and would ensure there was no violation of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty. 


It was questioned whether Article IV of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty was sufficiently strict and whether it ade- 
quately reflected the present level of concern for the envi- 
ronment and quality of life. The suggestion was made by 
an American spokesman that the Treaty should be revised 
and amended to tighten it up. 


SKAGIT 


Although not on the Committee’s agenda, problems 
related to flooding of the Skagit valley were briefly dis- 
cussed. Delegates agreed that because a new British 
Columbia government was now in power there was a fresh 
opportunity for the two parties directly involved, namely 
Seattle and British Columbia, to discuss alternatives to 
flooding of the valley and settle the question between 
them. A Canadian delegate offered to take the initiative to 
bring the two sides together and this idea was readily 
endorsed by the American spokesman. 


EASTPORT 


Discussion on the Pittston Company’s proposal for an oil 
refinery at Eastport, Maine, revealed that general public 
reaction in Maine is overwhelmingly against the project. 
Even pressure from the oil company and the people of 
Eastport itself has lessened in the past year. Further, no 
approach has been made to seek Canadian approval for 
tanker traffic through Canadian waters, a pre-condition to 
Pittston proceeding with the project. 


It was pointed out that one undeveloped and alternative 
source of energy for the east coast was tidal power. The 
suggestion was made that there might be a joint Canada- 
U.S. approach to updating a feasibility study for a Fundy 
Basin tidal project with the possibility of joint develop- 
ment of this energy source. 


WATER BOUNDARIES 


On the east coast water boundary issue there was recog- 
nition that the Canadian espousal of the median line 
theory differed substantially from the American conten- 
tion that Georges Bank is a natural prolongation of U.S. 
territory. The delegates agreed that the various water 
boundary disputes between Canada and the United States 
would each have to be settled on their own merits, not 
related to one another. American spokesmen assured 
Canada that bilateral water boundary disputes would not 
be affected by recent Law of the Sea legislation passed in 
the U.S. Congress. 


WEST COAST POLLUTION 


Discussion revealed that two new factors have emerged 
in the past year in relation to the problem of west coast 
tanker pollution. First, there is a growing realization that 
the State of Washington may have to serve as a major 
transshipment point for supplying oil to the northern mid- 
west states. This would involve supertankers bringing in 
1,300,000 barrels a day instead of the earlier estimated 
300,000 barrels a day and probably require two or three 
new refineries. Secondly and related directly to the first, 
there is the developing concern and opposition by the 


general public in the state to supertankers coming into 
Puget Sound to off-load oil. The State legislature has 
recently passed legislation modelled closely on a Congres- 
sional bill which prevents a tanker over 100,000 tons enter- 
ing Puget Sound. Although an oil company is challenging 
the law’s validity, the legislation is likely to be upheld. 
Another important impact has been made by a recent State 
of Washington study which assessed the pollution risks of 
alternative areas for petroleum off-loading. It concluded 
that the Port Angeles location offered two or three times 
less risk than that for the Cherry Point-Anacortes alterna- 
tive in Puget Sound. A Canadian participant agreed that 
Port Angeles was a more desirable terminal point in the 
Canadian view, than Puget Sound, but said Canada wished 
it could be off-shore. It was pointed out, however, by the 
U.S. side that Gray’s Harbour was not feasible for many 
reasons. 


The American spokesman explained the problem of oil 
supply for the Pacific Northwest and the mid-west. By 
1983, with Canadian cutbacks and projected needs, 50% of 
supply would have to be brought in. He stated that Prince 
Rupert as an off-loading point would cope only with the 
Pacific Northwest and not with the mid-west. In any case 
there were some doubts in the Pacific Northwest about 
doing business with Canada in view of the recent gas 
export supply and price problems. As for the alternative 
possible Mackenzie Valley line to supply mid-west mar- 
kets, an American participant stated a delay in settling 
Canadian native rights claims should be taken into 
consideration. 


In respect to measures to prevent oil spills, it was 
acknowledged that American vessel traffic management 
measures especially in the Straits of Juan de Fuca were 
inadequate. Increased effort and funds should be forth- 
coming to provide an effective system of controlling 
incoming and outgoing tanker traffic in the area particu- 
larly in view of the projected increase in size and number 
of tankers involved. 


The problem of containing huge oil spills and the tech- 
niques used for clean-up were also discussed. Both sides 
agreed that more research was urgently needed in this area 
and there was also recognition that it would be costly. 


LAW OF THE SEA 


On this subject, the discussions centered on the USS. 
Senate bill establishing a 200-mile fishing limit off US. 
coasts which had been passed by the Senate two days 
before the meeting. U.S. delegates emphasized that the 
legislation established an interim conservation zone and 
that the main aim of the bill was to protect certain species 
until the Law of the Sea Conference could agree on conser- 
vation measures. The law also was designed to encourage 
ground fishing for the U.S. It would not take effect until 
July 1977. U.S. delegates expressed the opinion that the 
Senate version would probably prevail in Conference and 
the President would probably not veto it. 


American participants explained that the delay in the 
Law of the Sea negotiations in reaching a successful con- 
clusion had pushed the Congress into this unilateral 
action. It was designed to obtain some regime for the living 
resources before it was too late. Opinion was sharply divid- 
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ed among the U.S. delegates as to whether such unilateral 
action would trigger other nations to follow suit with 
unilateral action of their own. A Canadian delegate 
expressed the view that there would bea resulting political 
pressure on the Canadian government to take similar 
action. 


Concern was expressed by delegates on both sides that 
the developing nations in particular would find it hard to 
understand this action as anything but selfish when taken 
by such a wealthy country as the United States. It was, 
said an American, only a matter of $950 million in a trillion 
dollar economy. The unilateral grabbing of 200 miles, he 
said, might endanger future American relations with the 
developing countries. He urged Canada to intervene in 
multilateral conferences on the U.S.’s behalf to mitigate 
the negative reaction among the developing nations. 


It was questioned whether the U.S. action would preju- 
dice the chances of agreement at the upcoming March and 
July sessions of the Law of the Sea Conference. The 
American side explained that the delay in the effective 
date of the legislation, to July 1977, should circumvent this 
difficulty and might, in effect, act as a stimulant to a 
successful settlement. 


One Canadian participant stated that Canada was un- 
likely to move unilaterally even in view of the U.S. move 
because not only a regime for the living resources was 
involved. All aspects of Law of the Sea questions had to be 
included, such as questions related to the deep sea bed, 
pollution and international straits. One American delegate 
stated that the key to the multilateral negotiations was the 
deep sea bed and another USS. participant spoke of the 
strength of the U.S. mining lobby. 


The Canadian approach, explained several delegates, 
was to obtain a breathing space in the critical fisheries 
problem. One Canadian thought the U.S. unilateral move 
might make this more complicated for Canada. Canada’s 
objective was to protect the species and fishing rights by 
concluding a series of bilateral agreements limiting fishing 
off Canada’s coasts with countries which had traditionally 
fished off Canadian coasts. This technique had already had 
considerable success and agreements or negotiations had 
already been entered into with Norway, Spain, Poland and 
Portugal. 


The American side assured Canadian delegates that nei- 
ther the House nor the Senate bill would overtake agree- 
ments or abrogate treaties and that Canadian-American 
arrangements or negotiations in these areas would not be 
affected. 


CANADIAN CULTURAL LEGISLATION AND REGULATION 


In Committee I’s discussion of this question,* the Ameri- 
can side contended that the Canadian regulations and 
legislation regarding cable commercial deletion and the 
status of Canadian advertisers on U.S. stations constituted 
a violation of GATT by putting an imported good or ser- 
vice in a disadvantageous position. Further they also con- 
travened Section 306 of the U.S. Trade Reform Act. The 
U.S. spokesman said that United States’ interests were 
“ready to sit down and work out some agreement on the 


*This issue was also discussed in Committee II. 


problem. Otherwise he said there was a real possibility of 
American retaliation. Jamming was specifically men- 
tioned. Why, asked the American spokesman, does not 
Canada cut out the whole programme, why only the com- 
mercial signal? 


It was clear from the discussions that there were differ- 
ing Canadian viewpoints on this issue as there had been 
among American delegates in regard to the Law of the Sea 
questions discussed earlier. The Canadian regulations 
were explained in terms of the need to protect Canada’s 
cultural integrity with all the difficulties entailed in a vast 
country, a small scattered population, two official lan- 
guages and indigenous Indian and Eskimo groups. The 
extent and effect of the spillover of U.S. programmes on 
Canada was set forth and it was stressed that 34% of 
Canadian programmes are purchased from U.S. producers. 
The amount, about $20 million, spent by Canadian adver- 
tisers on U.S. television stations amounted to 10% of the 
income of the entire Canadian television industry and this 
money was needed to support the expansion of the indus- 
try into additional parts of Canada. In addition there was 
advertising by U.S. multinationals which spilled over into 
Canada and removed further substantial additional adver- 
tising revenue to Canadian television. An American T.V. 
station had admitted before a Canadian legislative com- 
mittee that the major portion of its profits were secured on 
the Canadian market, but it recognized it was not licensed 
for Canada. It was revealed during discussions that pas- 
sage of Bill C-58 would have a delayed impact on Canadian 
advertisers and U.S. stations in view of the fact that 
advance two-year advertising packages had been sold to 
Canadian advertisers in anticipation of the Canadian regu- 
lations. Both sides agreed that it was a positive step that 
representatives of the two governments had finally met on 
this issue, but the American side expressed the hope that 
there would be a parity in the level of participants at the 
next meeting on this subject. 


COMMITTEE II 
TRANS-BORDER ECONOMIC ISSUES 


The American chairman opened the meeting with a gen- 
eral statement on Canada-U.S. relations. It was his view 
that if the United States took Canada for granted, it was 
because the friendship between the two countries was that 
of two life-long friends whose relationship was unques- 
tioned unless some extraordinary event occurred. Such a 
friendship was never seriously impaired by small irritants. 
If Congress appeared to be disinterested in Canadian 
affairs, he attributed this to its preoccupations with other 
problems around the world. The Canadian chairman 
agreed that the mutual friendship between Canada and the 
U.S. lent itself to the resolution of disagreements in a 
reasonable way. 


CANADA-U.S. AUTOMOTIVE AGREEMENT 


The discussion of the auto pact was introduced by two 
American participants who dismissed the current call for 
renegotiation in the media in the United States as not 
representative of the true view of Congress. The auto pact 
was a landmark agreement which might need a general 
review after 11 years but did not require renegotiation, 
was working well and had substantially benefitted both 
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countries. The protest in the United States had arisen as a 
result of increased unemployment in the auto industry and 
the automatic move toward a more protectionist posture 
following a downswing in the economic cycle. Statistics 
did represent something of a problem on the American 
side. Most countries, including Canada, add the cost of 
transport and insurance to their import figures, while the 
United States’ statistics are based on FOB figures. How- 
ever, when U.S. figures were reconciled with those of 
Canada, the U.S. surplus on the auto pact was ‘gargantuan’. 


The Canadian spokesman welcomed these observations, 
observing that neither the report to the U.S. Senate 
Finance Committee or public comment from the U.A.W. 
had actually expressed the need for a complete renegotia- 
tion of the pact. Canada was concerned about the present 
situation where 25% of its current trade deficit of about $5 
billion could be directly attributed to a deficit in automo- 
tive trade. 


The Canadian Auto Parts Association were particularly 
alarmed by their share of the deficit. To emphasize the size 
of Canada’s current trade deficit, he suggested that Ameri- 
can participants multiply the figures by 10 and ask how 
they would feel in such a situation. His main concern, 
however, was that the auto pact should help make the 
industry more viable as a North American industry able to 
withstand the increasing threat of foreign imports. At 
present 13 percent of auto sales in Canada were non-North 
American manufacture and he felt a joint effort was 
needed to strengthen the competitive position of this major 
North American industry. 


The U.S. side raised the question of the continuation of 
safeguards, asking if the Canadians viewed them as per- 
manent. Several Canadians participated in this discussion. 
The need for safeguards was supported by the fact that in 
only three of the 11 years of the pact’s existence had there 
been a surplus in Canada’s favour. The industry was 
almost 100 percent controlled by American companies. 
There was no disposition in Canada to forego the 
safeguards. 


Another American raised the subject of transfer pricing, 
to which the Canadian side responded that the impetus in 
Canada was toward retail price parity. The price differen- 
tial was currently 5.1 percent, but it should be noted that 
one third of the profit to American manufacturers resulted 
from their sales in Canada. Another Canadian felt that the 
trade in farm machinery should be contrasted with the 
auto trade. There has been no pressure in Canada to 
reverse that situation, even though there had been a deficit 
of $2% billion in farm machinery trade during the 11 years 
of the auto pact and this situation has been accepted in 
Canada. 


The concluding statement by an American participant 
set the auto pact in context, suggesting that it should serve 
as a model for other areas of trade and that Americans 
should understand it as a part of Canada’s overall effort to 
build up its industrial base. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAMME 


The discussion moved directly on to the Canadian anti- 
inflation programme as the result of a question from the 
American side about the potential effect of the new wage 


and price controls on the auto industry. In general terms 
he wished Canada the best of luck with its programme. 
The mistakes made by the United States in maintaining 
price and wage control for an extended period would be 
judged by history. It was already clear that the control 
system in the U.S. had only masked inflation, that infla- 
tion had been delayed but not prevented by the Adminis- 
tration’s action. In his opinion the U.S. economy was so 
complicated that a control system could not have worked 
anyway. It was his hope that the U.S. would never again 
attempt such action except in time of war. 


A Canadian participant described phases of the Canadi- 
an programme of restraint and the penalties established in 
the legislation. He acknowledged that there was concern in 
Canada that the programme would not work and noted 
that the Canadian labour movement had established a 
$500,000 fund to work against the programme. He won- 
dered if the lower rate of inflation in the U.S., 2 percent 
less than in Canada, could be attributed to the earlier 
control programme. 


In general the American side was pessimistic about the 
prospect for success, to which the Canadian side responded 
that the Canadian government realized that there were 
pitfalls and that the Canadian programme involved only 
limited interference in the market dictated by the necessi- 
ty to check the impetus of high wage settlements and to 
maintain Canada’s competitiveness in the U.S. market. The 
American side accepted assurances that the excess profits 
levy on export sales would have no effect on the American 
market and that the programme imposed no control on the 
price of imports. 


U.S. DUMPING CHARGES AND COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 


A Canadian participant introduced this topic by noting 
that these two actions long authorized by U.S. legislation 
have been applied against Canada. He raised the case of 
the American action against Michelin Tire, a company 
which had received assistance from the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion in order to locate in Nova 
Scotia. The United States had imposed countervailing 
duties, claiming the assistance had been a form of export 
subsidy. An American acknowledged that subsidies were 
suspect and called for the automatic application of duties. 
He agreed that in fairness the U.S. should perhaps look 
more at the impact and make a deeper analysis of the 
injury imputed. The American legislation was the result of 
an historical accident and would be reviewed to bring it 
into line with practise of other countries, possibly in the 
multi-lateral trade negotiations. There remained, however, 
a residual concern that subsidies should not replace tariffs 
as a new form of trade barriers. If a solution to this 
Canada-U.S. bilateral misunderstanding can be found, it 
would have a favourable impact on the multilateral trade 
talks. 


SASKATCHEWAN TAKE-OVER OF POTASH COMPANIES 


The Canadian who led off this discussion hoped that his 
remarks would be reassuring to the American side. He 
gave the background to the action recently taken by the 
Saskatchewan government in preparing legislation to 
enable it to assume control of part of the production of 
potash in that province either by purchase or expropria- 
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tion. He stressed that the province had the full right 
constitutionally to take this action. It was in part a 
response to a dispute between the provincial government 
and the companies about production expansion. There was 
provision for adequate compensation for any take-overs 
including a system of arbitration. The province wished to 
see production expanded, not held back, and therefore it 
was extremely unlikely that the province would take any 
action which might endanger this important market. Sas- 
katchewan knew that the U.S. had alternative sources of 
supply and this would hold the price down. He described 
the trip made by the Premier of Saskatchewan to New 
York to raise the funds needed to proceed on this matter. 
As a personal note the Canadian participant re-assured the 
Americans that the premier, while the head of a socialist 
government was moderate and reasonable, and American 
agriculture could be confident that Canadian exports 
would be maintained. 


One American participant felt that the Canadian federal 
government ought to make it clear to Saskatchewan that it 
did not approve of the proposed take-over. This provincial 
action could reduce Canada’s attractiveness to American 
investors. Canadians responded to these comments by 
pointing out that the federal Minister of Finance had told 
the province it would be liable to pay federal taxes on the 
mining operations. Otherwise, the province was constitu- 
tionally entitled to take this action to protect a resource 
under its jurisdiction. Canada had long had a mixed econo- 
my and public ownership of natural resources existed in 
several fields. In response to an American question a 
Canadian replied that the possibility of a federal veto of 
the Saskatchewan legislation was thought to be remote 
since this action had not been taken in Canada for nearly 
forty years. Canadians would, however, be concerned if 
U.S. investment in Canada was discouraged. An American 
participant was sanguine that Saskatchewan would act 
primarily to protect its sales, and that this would dictate 
fair treatment. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT REVIEW ACT 


A Canadian participant introduced the discussion of this 
Act, which he felt was no longer controversial. He 
explained that the Review Board gave advice to Cabinet 
which accepted or rejected it. Phase I had been in opera- 
tion successfully since April 1974. Phase II which estab- 
lishes the rules for the review of the establishment of new 
business by foreign enterprises has only been in operation 
since October 13, 1975. One question which might create a 
problem for the Review Agency concerned intellectual 
property, a foreign company for example might wish to sell 
a trade mark which would be considered the property of 
the Canadian subsidiary. Any new controls would require 
changes in the present legislation which was not now 
foreseen. 


The responses from the American participants manifest- 
ed a lack of concern. In the long term capital would flow 
where it was needed and wanted and U.S. capital would 
find other outlets if rejected in Canada. In other countries 
U.S. capital had experienced many difficulties ranging 
from excess taxation to expropriation. On the whole the 
U.S. trade philosophy tended to prefer the freer flow of 
capital, but there was an understanding in the U.S. of the 


reasons for this legislation in Canada, particularly now as 
foreign capital was beginning to flow into the United 
States. A Canadian participant said that the legislation 
had not been meant to hinder the flow of capital. Canada 
has in fact required more investment in resource develop- 
ment and other fields. Another Canadian concluded the 
discussion by pointing out that there had been side ben- 
efits as a result of the F.I.R.A. legislation. American sub- 
sidiaries had become sensitive to Canadian interests and 
were now better corporate citizens. 


CONTROLS ON TRADE WITH CUBA 


The American participant who opened this brief discus- 
sion began by applauding the statement of the Canadian 
Prime Minister upon his arrival in Cuba emphasizing 
Canada’s disapprobation of the deployment of Cuban 
troops in Angola. A Canadian countered by describing the 
concern aroused in Canada when U.S. laws restricting 
trade with Cuba led American parent firms to cancel 
contracts made by their Canadian subsidiaries. American 
sensitiveness on the subject of Angola was demonstrated 
by the welcome to the assurances given by Canadian par- 
ticipants that neither Canadian trade nor Canadian aid 
programmes were in any way assisting the Angolan airlift. 
An American explained that before this crisis arose the 
U.S. had been moving in the direction of a more liberal 
trade policy with Cuba, a shift which had developed along- 
side of a renewed U.S. interest in the organization of 
American states. Current American concerns about the 
participation of Cubans in the Angolan conflict were 
elaborated as well as the implications of the growth of 
Russian influence in Africa in terms of the threat to the 
United States. 


CANADIAN CULTURAL LEGISLATION AND REGULATIONS 


The most extensive discussion of the day centred on this 
topic. Differing Canadian viewpoints emerged on this issue 
during the discussion. It was introduced by a Canadian 
participant, who dealt first with the T.V. cable deletion 
regulations, explaining that concern in Canada on this 
subject arose from our desire to protect ourselves from 
cultural domination. The action which was viewed by some 
in the U.S. as piracy could be viewed in Canada as protec- 
tion against an invasion of Canadian air space. American 
programmes were licensed in the U.S. for American sta- 
tions only. He acknowledged, however, that there were 
Canadians who shared American indignation about the 
deletion of commercials from U.S. programmes relayed by 
cable. He stressed that the Canadian regulations were 
needed to support the integrity of the Canadian broadcast- 
ing system. 


The first American respondent began by quoting an 
editorial in the Toronto Globe and Mail which condemned 
the deletion of advertising from U.S. signals in emotive 
terms. It was a “shabby, sleazy” action. He quoted other 
instances of objections by prominent Canadians. He found 
it hard to believe that the concern was entirely cultural. 
He saw it as Canadian companies taking commercial 
advantage of a property which was not theirs. While 
retaliation was a repugnant prospect he foresaw the possi- 
bility of jamming of signals by U.S. border broadcasting 
companies or the withdrawal of the privileges accorded to 
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Canadian networks of purchasing pre-screening rights to 
American series programmes. Another U.S. participant 
asserted that jamming was an anathema to the freedom of 
speech and therefore was an unpalatable solution. It would 
be difficult to carry out politically. He felt it was hypocriti- 
cal at least to delete the commercial but allow the pro- 
gramme to be broadcast. 


It was pointed out in the response from the Canadian 
participants that the property right to Canadian audiences 
is in the purview of the Canadian licensing authority. The 
present regulations are part of their protection of Canadi- 
an rights. Canadians can receive 60% of American pro- 
gramming directly without use of cable. The international 
jurisprudence regarding broadcasting had established that 
the signal was not owned by the broadcasting station once 
it was in the air. Copyright laws did not apply unless the 
broadcast were relayed in a public place. There was no 
property in these commercials in Canadian law. This was 
established long before the current dispute. It was further 
suggested that producers of U.S. series programmes would 
undoubtedly resist any attempt to interfere with their 
sales to Canada which constituted the largest part of their 
secondary market and represents a large proportion of the 
profits returned on production. 


An American participant said it had been unfortunate in 
his view that some U.S. border stations had built their 
business in areas where they had become dependent on 
Canadian audiences. However, this was a dispute that 
should not be allowed to remain unsettled. Another U.S. 
participant noted how rapidly the situation was moving. A 
year ago it has been thought impossible that the FCC 
would give its approval to jam broadcasts to Canada. Now, 
jamming was being actively promoted. A Canadian replied 
that technically jamming would be possible, but this was 
an unlikely solution and discussions were now underway 
at the official level to seek an understanding and solution 
of this issue. Another Canadian pointed out that the de- 
velopment of program reception through satellite was 
going ahead very quickly and might overtake the present 
cable problem. 


A USS. participant suggested that there should be some 
action from Canadian authorities as evidence of good faith, 
that the rules of deletion should be suspended while the 
percentage of the Canadians viewing U.S. programmes 
carried by cable was established. It would be easier, he 
added, to work toward a resolution if the mandatory aspect 
of the regulations were withdrawn. Canadian participants 
elaborated on the need to bring the advertising revenue 
back to Canada where it would assist in the development 
of Canadian talent and facilities. 


The discussions of the Income Tax regulations amended 
by Bill C-58 as they affected advertising in U.S. media 
formed an addendum to the cable deletion discussion. A 
Canadian participant explained the intention of the 
amendments as they related to Time and Readers Digest 
and television advertising. The U.S. participants accepted 
that Time and Readers Digest was a Canadian problem 
which was not a concern in the United States. A Canadian 
suggested that there was no assurance that the advertising 
money spent by Canadians in the U.S. which was affected 
by the income tax changes would necessarily be spent 


instead in Canada. There were indications that U.S. sta- 
tions would reduce their rates to Canadian advertisers. 


In bringing into perspective the whole subject of the 
irritations which had been engendered by the Canadian 
regulations regarding cable deletion and the withdrawal of 
the tax concessions, an American participant said that it 
would in his opinion be most unfortunate if the dispute 
over them was allowed to exacerbate other border prob- 
lems. It was largely a matter of perception. If the U.S. 
thought that Canadians are anti-American it would affect 
perceptions of other border issues. The final comment from 
the Canadian side was first that the tax bill was about to 
become law and was not likely to be altered. On the 
deletion problem discussion was still possible and was in 
fact now under way. It was suggested that these discus- 
sions should be encouraged and that an effort should be 
made to resolve the problem. It was important that minor 
infections should not spread to affect the whole 
relationship. 


EXTENSION TO CANADA OF U.S. RESTRICTIONS ON POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Canadian objections to the extension by some USS. 
parent companies of the U.S. law prohibiting corporate 
contributions to political parties were explained. In 
Canada such contributions were entirely legal and in fact 
it was stated that 25% of election contributions come from 
corporations. It was recognized that since Watergate, U.S. 
parent firms are ‘gun-shy’. 


MULTI-LATERAL TRADE NEGOTIATIONS 


The afternoon session concluded with a brief discussion 
of these negotiations introduced by a Canadian participant 
who felt that the most important mutual concerns related 
to sector negotiations. Commodity agreements were 
acceptable if not one-sided in favour of the producers. 
Canada was also concerned that the objectives of third 
world countries be accommodated. There was a sense of 
urgency about this round of talks. They would set the 
future of trading patterns until well into the 1980’s. An 
American participant responded that it would benefit all 
countries if trade barriers could be lowered. He agreed that 
there was an urgent need to complete these talks. He was 
less enthusiastic about special preferences for under- 
developed countries. They might create road-blocks to 
future negotiations to lower trade barriers. A final com- 
ment from a Canadian participant was that Canada’s con- 
cern in the GATT talks arose from our dependence on 
exports; fifty percent of our manufactured goods and forty 
percent of our agricultural products were exported. 


COMMITTEE III 


Committee III had three major items on its agenda— 
energy issues; agricultural questions; and the Seventh Spe- 
cial Session of the United Nations. Energy was clearly the 
main preoccupation of the delegates on both sides who 
participated in Committee III, and about 5/6 of the time at 
the disposal of the Committee was committed to a discus- 
sion of energy related issues. 


ENERGY 


Although some time was spent discussing past develop- 
ments relating to oil and gas exports from Canada and the 
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price of these exports, it was evident that for the delegates 
the major choice facing the two countries at this time was 
whether Prudhoe Bay gas would be brought south by the 
El Paso route through Alaska and down the west coast of 
the U.S. by liquid natural gas (LNG) tanker or by pipeline 
down the Mackenzie Valley. 


The Canadian delegates urged delaying a decision until 
the regulatory bodies on both sides of the border—the 
National Energy Board in Canada and the Federal Power 
Commission in the U.S.—had reported on the alternative 
proposals and the conflicting claims regarding price and 
supply of the three proposals being considered by these 
two bodies, namely, the El] Paso route, the Arctic Gas Line 
and the Foothills Line. The Canadians stressed that large 
sums of money were involved; there were conflicting 
claims as to savings which might be secured by using one 
route as against another amounting in their aggregate to 
differences of over a half a billion dollars a year. In view of 
the enormous expense of energy development and trans- 
mission in the next decade, they argued that it was only 
prudent to wait until expert bodies capable of assessing 
contested figures had reached their conclusions. The 
Canadians felt that a delay of fifteen months would give 
the regulatory bodies and the respective governments time 
to reach well-informed decisions. 


On the U.S. side, it was clear that the debate between the 
protagonists of the El Paso route and the advocates of the 
Mackenzie Valley route involves an assessment of Canadi- 
an intentions. Therefore, American participants had a 
number of questions. They wished to know whether 
Canadians and the Canadian Government in particular 
were actually interested in the construction of a jointly 
owned pipeline. They asked whether Americans could rely 
on the Canadian authorities not to change the basis for any 
agreement which might be reached and cited at various 
times, to explain their concern, the increases in price and 
the cut-backs in deliveries of gas to the American North 
West and recent action by the Government of Saskatche- 
wan regarding the possibility of nationalizing the potash 
industry. They also wanted to know whether the actions of 
provincial governments could be controlled by the federal 
government. Finally, they were interested to have informa- 
tion on the timetable for Canadian decision-making on 
issues relating to a gas line from Prudhoe Bay across 
Canada to the United States. 


Several Americans interested in the Arctic Gas Line said 
that they needed “signals” from the Canadian side as to 
Canadian intentions. In this connection there were a 
couple of references in the Committee to uncertainty about 
Canada’s intentions arising out of statements made in the 
course of the Prime Minister’s recent visits to Mexico and 
Cuba. From all these questions, it was apparent that there 
is a mood of uncertainty in the U.S. Congress on this 
question. 


As a result of this situation, much of the discussion on 
past developments assumed importance as a guide to 
Canadian reliability and future intentions. The Canadian 
side reported on the rationale for the export levy on oil. 
This exposition went unchallenged by the United States 
side, other than for a passing remark by one American 
participant that Canada had in the 1960s received a price 


higher for its oil exported to the United States than that 
then prevailing in world markets. A Canadian also 
expressed a willingness to consider limited swapping 
arrangements, but this offer was not discussed. 


American participants expressed concern that the Na- 
tional Energy Board had changed its regulations in mid- 
contract to justify Canadian cut-backs. The Canadians 
denied this impression, pointing out that the early calcula- 
tions made by the National Energy Board on which exports 
had been approved, had been based on figures supplied in 
the main by Canadian subsidiaries of American oil compa- 
nies and had proven inaccurate in that new discoveries had 
not materialized at the expected rate. With rising con- 
sumption, the reserve position had deteriorated substan- 
tially, and accordingly the National Energy Board had 
been obliged by its regulations, which had not changed, to 
reassess its calculations. Each side held to its position on 
this issue. American participants noted that the export 
prices for gas had risen proportionately more than the 
domestic price. The Canadians defended this position by 
pointing out that the present Canadian export price was 
still not as high as some prices for gas sold across state 
lines in the United States, and that the original export 
price for gas in the North West had been substantially 
below the Canadian internal price. 


The shortfall of gas production in British Columbia and 
the consequent cut-back in exports to the U.S. North West 
was the subject of considerable discussion. U.S. partici- 
pants wondered why in the circumstances there had been 
no pro-rating of the shortfall. Canadian participants 
claimed that the political situation in British Columbia 
had been special. They expected there might be a more 
cooperative approach in future and they did not expect the 
same policy to be applied to gas exports east of British 
Columbia. Although they were not in a position to make 
promises, they suggested that there was more likelihood of 
these gas exports being maintained—as distinct from oil 
exports—since contracts were long term and alternative 
sources of supply were not readily available. For these 
reasons, they believed that many Canadians were prepared 
for some form of prorating should the gas supply situation 
in Canada deteriorate. 


In summing up this section of the discussion, the 
Canadians pointed out that there was no prospect of an 
increase of gas exports to the United States, that oil had 
already been cut back and that further cut-backs could be 
expected. The price for oil exports would be close to that 
prevailing on the world market, but Canada would not 
take any action itself to drive up the price of oil. 


There was considerable discussion of the proposed treaty 
on pipelines, which had only a couple of days before been 
initialled by officials. Canadian participants explained 
why the proposed treaty did not require provincial approv- 
al of the text. However, the federal government would be 
prepared, if United States interests decided to proceed 
with the pipeline across Canada between Alaska and the 
states lying south of Canada, to seek written agreement 
from any province through which the pipeline passed to be 
confirmed in a protocol to be attached to the treaty. Apart 
from the legal obligations that this would create, Canadi- 
ans also pointed out that there would be a mutuality of 
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interest. There were several pipelines crossing the United 
States to Canada and the continued through-flow of this 
oil was essential for daily life in Canada. They also felt 
that Canadian concerns would be different from that on oil 
exports because a line down the Mackenzie Valley would 
be carrying American oil rather than exporting Canadian 
oil. However, the Canadians recognized that the Americans 
had a concern and one Canadian suggested that it would be 
appropriate for the United States to seek an advance com- 
mitment from the federal government to use its powers of 
disallowance if a province tried to revise its treatment of a 
pipeline. 


AGRICULTURE 


A Canadian participant spoke generally on agricultural 
relations between the two countries, which he described as 
having recently returned to the cordiality which had been 
the pattern most of the time. It should be noted, however, 
that the two governments were following somewhat differ- 
ent philosophies, with Canada favouring a degree of state 
involvement in order to maintain a stable market, whereas 
the United States was stressing free market mechanisms. 
This difference in approach was at the root of some dif- 
ficulties in the egg market. Canada was trying to establish 
an equitable market, and this required some control of 
imports. The GATT decision had established the legality of 
the Canadian approach, but the size of the quota was still 
in dispute. Fortunately, the two countries had settled their 
differences in the meat and cattle trade, which should 
benefit producers in both countries. There was a new 
problem represented by the identification of blue tongue 
carried by cattle in the United States; this could lead to 
new controls on cattle exports to Canada. The Canadian 
spokesman also raised a special problem for Canada, 
namely, a doubling of the tariff applied to potatoes export- 
ed from Canada to the United States beyond a specified 
quota. 


The American chairman expressed agreement with the 
Canadian survey, observing that there was a relatively 
good relationship in this field. 


NEW ECONOMIC ORDER 


An American participant opened discussion in this item 
by pointing out the role of some Congressmen in pressing 
for a new approach by the United States to the opportuni- 
ties offered by the Seventh Special Session of the General 
Assembly. They had found a willing response in the Secre- 
tary of State. The approach adopted by the United States 
at the Seventh Special Session had achieved an important 
break-through. A Canadian delegate observed that the 
Seventh Special Session represented an important turning 
point, and he paid tribute to the role of advocate played by 
the United States Congressional delegation attending the 
Special Session. He was happy to see this move toward 
cooperation rather than confrontation at the United 
Nations. The New Economic Order was a process, not a 
single step, and he looked forward to cooperation between 
interested members of Parliament and Congressmen in 
‘pressing for the necessary public support in both countries. 


These introductory statements aroused some sceptical 
comment from other delegates, who questioned whether a 
“turn-around” had actually occurred as a result of the 


Special Session. There was agreement, however, that this 
was a field where further cooperation between interested 
members of the two legislatures would be beneficial. 


PLENARY MEETING 


One of the American Co-Chairmen, Representative 
Morgan, opened the plenary session by commending the 
Canadian Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs for its 
first report on Canada-United States relations. He drew 
particular attention to the recommendations regarding the 
need for improved Canadian contacts with Congress and 
emphasized the importance of the Canada-U.S. Inter-Par- 
liamentary Group meeting as a contact point between the 
two countries. 


The principal Canadian spokesman at the plenary pre- 
sented a broad picture, couched initially in historical 
terms, of Canada’s “obstinate decision” not to be part of 
the United States. There have always been many points of 
cOmmon interest and shared viewpoints between the two 
countries, and this remained true. There were also difficul- 
ties, however, of which probably the foremost today was 
related to the Canadian perception of the danger of U.S. 
cultural penetration in all its many forms. It seemed possi- 
ble, in view of the emphasis which the American constitu- 
tion and people put on freedom of expression, that there 
could be a serious misunderstanding of Canadian measures 
taken with the view to protecting Canada’s cultural identi- 
ty. Other problem areas noted related to the extraterritori- 
al application of U.S. legislation in Canada, the trade 
ramifications of regional incentives or the imbalance of 
auto pact trade and employment patterns. This speaker 
noted the dangerous possibility that many of the bilateral 
problems or irritants could together be perceived in their 
ensemble by Americans as a manifestation of Canadian 
nationalism. He concluded that he hoped the present rela- 
tionship, which it was said had succeeded the earlier and 
“special” relationship, was still something above and 
beyond a “mature” relationship between two countries. 


A number of comments related to the Prime Minister’s 
trip to Cuba which was taking place concurrently. Several 
American delegates, particularly those from Florida, spoke 
of the danger of public misunderstanding which such a 
visit could arouse. They suggested that it could be danger- 
ous to the relationship if such a visit were to be perceived 
in the United States as a sign of an overall change in the 
direction of Canadian policy toward the United States. 


Subsequent speakers brought out some of the following 
points: 
—the fact that each country is each other’s best trad- 
ing partner and that their interdependence acts as a 
salutory constraining factor in policy decisions 


—the desirability of more extensive information about 
Canada being provided in the United States’ educa- 
tion system 


—the need for increased awareness of Canadian con- 
cerns in the United States as a prerequisite for 
better Canadian-American relations 


—the advisability of developing better machinery and 
techniques for contact including closer consultation 
procedures 
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—the desirability from time to time of joint studies of 
specific issues to supplement the annual meetings of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Group 


—the useful contact between the delegations of the 
two countries at multilateral conferences 


—the importance of the disparity of power between 
the two countries in explaining the Canadian preoc- 
cupation with its identity 

—the fact that Canadian relations would inevitably 
continue to be close with the United States. There 
was no realistic alternative. 
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APPENDIX “B” 
(See p. 2223) 
THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE 
ON SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) 


Thursday, June 17, 1976 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
which the Supplementary Estimates (A) laid before Par- 
liament for the fiscal year ending 3lst of March 1977 were 
referred, has in obedience to the order of reference of 
Tuesday, June 8, 1976 examined the said Estimates and 
reports as follows: 


1. In obedience to the foregoing the Committee made an 
examination of the Supplementary Estimates (A) and 
heard evidence from the Honourable Jean Chrétien, Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board, Mr. L. Francis, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the President of the Treasury Board, Mr. M. J. 
A. Lafontaine, Deputy Secretary, Administrative Policy 
Branch of the Treasury Board, Mr. Guy Cousineau, Special 
Adviser for Loto Canada Inc. to the President of the 
Treasury Board and Mr. Bruce MacDonald, Deputy Secre- 
tary, Program Branch of the Treasury Board. 


2. Supplementary Estimates (A) total $5 million in 
respect of: 
(a) The purchase for $1 of the shares of Loto Canada 
Inc.; 
(b) Working capital advance not exceeding $5 million 
to the said Loto Canada Inc. 


3. Loto Canada Inc. will be incorporated under the 
Canada Corporation Act and all the shares therein will be 
held by the Government of Canada. 


4. Loto Canada Inc. will conduct a national lottery along 
the lines of the Olympic Lottery, with a first draw follow- 
ing the final draw in the Olympic Lottery which is to take 
place on August 29th, 1976. 


5. Mr. G. Cousineau, formerly Chairman of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, will be Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Loto Canada and he has indicated to 
the Committee that while the lottery will be operated on a 
similar basis to the Olympic Lottery, there will be a specif- 
ic review of the distribution system and the amount of 
commission paid. 


6. The net revenues of Loto Canada Ince. will be credited 
to the National Lottery Account in the accounts of Canada 
and the monies paid to the Receiver General of Canada. 
The Receiver General is authorized to divide the net reve- 
nues as follows: 


(a) in the current fiscal year up to 5% for Physical 
Fitness, Amateur Sports and Recreation programmes 
in accordance with regulations to be established; 


(b) until the 3lst day of December, 1979, up to 12'2% to 
the government of each province in the proportion to 
the number of tickets sold by Loto Canada Inc. in each 
province; 

(c) up to 824%% to Régie des installations olympiques 
to assist in the financing of the deficit of the 1976 
Olympic Games and the XI Commonwealth Games 
Canada (1978) Foundation to assist in the financing of 
the 1978 Commonwealth Games. 


7. The Committee noted that the payments of the 82'2% 
and the 12%% are subject to the 5% to be directed to 
Physical Fitness, Amateur Sport and Recreation pro- 
grammes. However, the 82'2% and 12%% are set for three 
years while the 5% is set for the current fiscal year. Under 
the terms of the Supplementary Estimates, it would there- 
fore be possible for the government to vary the 822% and 
12%% by varying the 5%. The witnesses assured the Com- 
mittee that if this were done, it would require an item in 
the Estimates. 


8. The Minister stated that it was his intention that the 
Annual Report of Loto Canada Inc. be tabled in the Senate, 
and that the 5% of the net revenues to be directed to 
physical Fitness, Amateur Sport and Recreation pro- 
grammes will be shown each year in the estimates of the 
Department of Health and Welfare. The witnesses assured 
the Committee that the regulations to be established in 
respect of Loto Canada Inc. will restrict the number of 
draws to thirteen, being four draws per year and ending 
with the last draw prior to December 31st, 1979. Based on 
the experience of the Olympic Lottery, it is estimated that 
the gross ticket sales would be approximately $700,000,000 
and if this revenue is realized, the amount available for the 
deficit of the 1976 Olympic Games and the financing of the 
1978 Commonwealth Games will be approxiamtely $300,- 
000,000. The witnesses estimated that the present deficit of 
the Olympic Games is in the neighbourhood of $900,000,000. 


9. The witnesses assured the Committee that following 
the 13th draw, no further draws will take place unless the 
regulations are changed by the government. The Minister 
indicated to the Committee that it is his intention to bring 
the matter to Parliament prior to the change of those 
regulations. 


10. The Committee expressed its concern to the Minister 
and his officials about proceeding to establish Loto Canada 
Inc. and a national Canadian lottery by way of a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. It has been the view of this Committee 
for some time that Supplementary Estimates should not be 
used for this purpose and therefore Loto Canada Inc. 
should have been established by the introduction of a Bill 
in Parliament. The Minister explained that the Olympic 
Lottery is to come to an end on August 29th, 1976. Officials 
of the Olympic Lottery and COJO were unable to obtain 
the co-operation of certain other provinces in Canada to 
continue the Olympic Lottery beyond August 1976 on its 
present basis, whereby the bulk of the net revenues goes to 
finance the Olympic Games. The Federal Government 
decided to continue the lottery for three years to assist in 
the financing of the deficit of the Games. So as not to lose 
momentum and facing the adjournment of Parliament, the 
Government sought to bring in legislation in the other 
place with agreement from the opposition parties that it 
would be dealt with in an expeditious manner. The Gov- 
ernment was unable to achieve such an agreement and 
while it could have proceeded to incoporate and fund Loto 
Canada Inc., without reference to Parliament (as has been 
done in the case of other crown corporations, e.g. Atomic 
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Energy), the Government decided to proceed by way of 
Supplementary Estimates. This meant that the matter was 
referred to the Miscellaneous Estimates Committee in the 
other place and to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance in the Senate, whose report is subject to 
debate in the Senate. While your Committee is concerned 
with this method of procedure, in these particular circum- 
stances it feels there is justification although this should 
not be viewed as a precedent for proceeding in this way in 
the future. 


11. Questions were asked about the consultations that 
have been undertaken by the Federal Government with 
the Provincial Governments in respect to the establish- 
ment of Loto Canada Inc. The witnesses indicated that a 
very limited consultation had taken place but that it is 
expected that detailed consultations on the continuation of 
Loto Canada Inc. after December 31st, 1979 will take place 
at a Federal—Provincial Meeting on the subject in Septem- 
ber, 1976. Witnesses were not forthcoming about the condi- 
tions of agreements with the provinces that will be 
required to effectively continue a Canadian lottery with 
the co-operation of the provinces. 


12. The witnesses assured the Committee that while 
some three years ago the Federal Government had amend- 


ed the Criminal Code to permit provinces to conduct their 
own lotteries, this did not mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment had vacated the field. The witnesses were of the 
opinion that the Federal Government had the power to 
conduct a national lottery and to sell the tickets through- 
out Canada without the consent of the provinces. 


13. While the amount to be paid from the net revenues of 
Loto Canada Inc. to assist in the financing of the deficit of 
the 1976 Olympic Games is to bear no relationship to the 
actual deficit suffered, nevertheless the contribution is to 
be made from revenues to be received by the Federal 
Government from the people of Canada without the Feder- 
al Government having had any control over the expendi- 
tures that resulted in the deficit. The Committee is in 
agreement that the Federal Government should give such 
assistance to the 1976 Olympic Games. However, the Com- 
mittee cautions the Federal Government that it should not 
use revenues derived from the people of Canada to cover 
provincial or municipal expenditures without having had 
adequate controls imposed on them by the Federal 
Government. 


Respectfully submitted, 


D. D. Everett, 
Chairman. 
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Monday, June 21, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Smith (Church- 
ill) had been substituted for that of Mr. La Salle, and the 
name of Mr. La Salle had been substituted for that of Mr. 
Oberle, on the list of members appointed to serve on the 
Special Joint Committee on the National Capital Region. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons 
returning Bill S-32, to implement conventions for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax 
between Canada and France, Canada and Belgium and 
Canada and Israel, and acquainting the Senate that they 
have passed the bill with the following amendments to 
which they desire the concurrence of the Senate: 

1. Page 3: Strike out lines 41 and 42 and substitute 
therefor the following: 

“of the Governor in Council published, with the text 

of such supplementary agreement, in the Canada 

Gazette.” 

2. Page 4: Strike out lines 4 to 16 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“(2) An order referred to in subsection (1) shall 
come into force on the 30th sitting day after it has 
been laid before Parliament pursuant to that subsec- 
tion unless before the 20th sitting day after the order 
has been laid before Parliament a motion for the 
consideration of either House, to the effect that the 
order be revoked, signed by not less than fifty mem- 
bers of the House of Commons in the case of a 
motion for the consideration of that House and by 
not less than twenty members of the Senate in the 
case of a motion for the consideration of the Senate, 
is filed with the Speaker of the appropriate House. 


(3) Where a motion for the consideration of the 
House of Commons or Senate is filed as provided in 
subsection (2) with respect to a particular order 
referred to in subsection (1), that House shall, not 
later than the sixth sitting day of that House follow- 
ing the filing of the motion, in accordance with the 
rules of that House, unless a motion to the like effect 
has earlier been taken up and considered in the 
other House, take up and consider the motion. 


(4) A motion taken up and considered in accord- 
ance with subsection (3) shall be debated without 
interruption for not more than five hours and, on the 
conclusion of such debate or at the expiry of the 
fifth such hour, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons or the Senate, as the case may be, shall forth- 
with put, without further debate or amendment, 
every question necessary for the disposal of the 
motion. 


(5) If a motion taken up and considered in accord- 
ance with subsection (3) is adopted, with or without 
amendments, a message shall be sent from the House 
adopting the motion informing the other House that 
the motion has been so adopted and requesting that 
the motion be concurred in by that other House. 


(6) Within the first fifteen days next after receipt 
by it of a request pursuant to subsection (5) that the 
House receiving the request is sitting, that House 
shall, in accordance with the Rules thereof, take up 
and consider the motion that is the subject of the 
request and all questions in connection therewith 
shall be debated without interruption for not more 
than five hours and, on the conclusion of such 
debate or at the expiry of the fifth such hour, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons or the Senate, as 
the case may be, shall forthwith put, without further 
debate or amendment, every question necessary to 
determine whether or not the motion in question is 
concurred in. 


(7) Where a motion taken up and considered in 
accordance with this section is adopted by the House 
in which it was introduced and is concurred in by 
the other House, the particular order to which the 
motion relates shall stand revoked but without 
prejudice to the making of a further order of a like 
nature to implement a subsequent supplementary 
agreement between the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the French Republic, Belgium or 
the State of Israel, as the case may be. 


(8) Where a motion taken up and considered in 
accordance with this section is not adopted by the 
House in which it was introduced or is adopted, with 
or without amendments, by that House but is not 
concurred in by the other House, the particular order 
to which the motion relates comes into force 
immediately upon the failure to adopt the motion or 
concur therein, as the case may be. 


(9) For the purpose of subsection (2), a day on 
which either House of Parliament sits shall be 
deemed to be a sitting day.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
these amendments be taken into consideration? 
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Senator Langlois: I move that these amendments be 
taken into consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Unemployment Assistance Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 8 
of the said Act, Chapter U-1, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for the year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 130(2) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Mar- 
keting of Beef and Veal, dated April 13, 1976 (Mr. 
Maxwell W. Mackenzie, Chairman), established on the 
recommendation of the Prime Minister of Canada, 
pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 1975-1, dated Janu- 
ary 6, 1975. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, June 22, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (2010) 


TRANSPORTATION 
DISRUPTION OF AIRLINE SERVICES IN CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, having been able 
to fly here from Montreal tonight on a regular flight of Air 


Canada, it occurred to me to wonder, since so many sena-. 


tors are absent, whether the deputy leader could report on 
the situation concerning air travel in Canada tonight. 


Senator Langlois: I am afraid I know little more than 
my honourable friend, having spent the whole afternoon 
driving from Quebec City to Ottawa in order to be here on 
time tonight—and I might say that I arrived just a few 
minutes before the sitting began. I know what was broad- 
cast on the radio this afternoon, particularly the statement 
of the Honourable Mr. Chrétien to the effect that court 
actions will be taken against those persisting in an illegal 
strike. I am afraid I have nothing more to add. I will try to 
keep abreast of developments, and as soon as I have any 
information I will pass it on to honourable senators. 


Senator Flynn: Is the absence of the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate caused by the strike? 


Senator Langlois: The leader is on his way to Ottawa 
now. I understand he has been delayed because the aircraft 
he is on has been picking up other honourable senators and 
members of the other house. He is expected in Ottawa later 
this evening. 


Senator Flynn: I must say he is most unlucky with these 
flights. 


LABOUR 
DEFIANCE BY UNIONS OF COURT ORDERS—QUESTIONS 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, apropos the 
current illegal strike of air traffic controllers, I should like 
to ask the Deputy Leader of the Government the following 
questions: 

1. In how many instances in the past five years have 
labour unions defied court orders? 


2. On previous occasions where such defiance took 
place, what disciplinary action, if any, was taken 
against the participants in illegal strikes? 

3. Is the government contemplating action designed 
to force the strikers back to work, and, if so, by what 
deadline? 


Senator Langlois: I shall have to take your question as 
notice, Senator Cameron. In doing so, am I correct in 
understanding that it relates not only to air pilots and air 
controllers but to other groups of public servants as well? 


Senator Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, as I understood 
Senator Cameron’s question, it concerned illegal strikes in 
Canada regardless of where they took place and regardless 
of what unions were involved. In other words, it was not 
directed only at public servants. 


Senator Cameron: The point of the question is as to 
where court orders have been defied, and that applies to 
any illegal strike. 


Senator Croll: That is what I thought. 


Senator Flynn: The point is that the strikes are in 
defiance of court orders. 


Senator Croll: Wherever that takes place. 
Senator Flynn: In my opinion, that is a good question. 


Senator Langlois: It is a good question, and I will do 
everything in my power to obtain the statistics as soon as 
possible. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A)—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance on the Supplementary 
Estimates (A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
year ending the 3lst March, 1977—(Honourable Senator 
Everett). 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, on behalf 
of Senator Everett, I move the adoption of the report. 


As can be seen from page 2234 of the Debates of the 
Senate, where it appears as an appendix, the report itself is 
quite detailed and requires very little explanation. How- 
ever, in moving its adoption, I should like to mention that 
the President of the Treasury Board, the Honourable Jean 
Chrétien, along with his parliamentary secretary, Mr. 
Lloyd Francis, appeared before the committee accom- 
panied by Treasury Board officials in the persons of Mr. M. 
J. A. Lafontaine, Deputy Secretary, Administrative Policy 
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Branch, and Mr. Bruce MacDonald, Deputy Secretary, Pro- 
gram Branch, as well as Mr. Guy Cousineau, who will be 
the chairman of the board of directors of Loto Canada. 


As the report indicates, these supplementary estimates 
total $5 million and seek authority to provide for the 
purchase of $1 shares of Loto Canada Incorporated and for 
a working capital advance, not exceeding $5 million, to the 
said company on terms and conditions approved by the 
Governor in Council. 


The net revenues of Loto Canada Incorporated will be 
credited to the national lottery account in the accounts of 
Canada, and the moneys paid to the Receiver General of 
Canada. The Receiver General is authorized to divide the 
net revenues as follows: 


(a) in the current fiscal year up to 5 per cent for 
physical fitness, amateur sports and recreation pro- 
grams, in accordance with regulations to be 
established; 


(b) until the 3lst day of December 1979, up to 12% per 
cent to the government of each province in proportion 
to the number of tickets sold by Loto Canada Incorpo- 
rated in each province; and up to 824% per cent towards 
the financing of the deficit of the 1976 Olympic Games 
and assisting in the financing of the 1978 Common- 
wealth Games. 


One aspect of supplementary estimates (A) which con- 
cerns your committee is the establishment of a national 
lottery by way of supplementary estimates, particularly as 
it has been the view of your committee for some time that 
supplementary estimates should not be used for this pur- 
pose, and, therefore, that Loto Canada Incorporated should 
have been established by the passing of a bill by Parlia- 
ment. However, it was explained by the minister that it 
had not been possible to continue the Olympic Lottery on 
its present basis beyond August 1976, because of lack of 
cooperation of certain provinces, nor had the government 
been able to reach an agreement with the opposition par- 
ties in the other place regarding the passing of the requi- 
site legislation in an expeditious manner. In view of the 
limited time frame, therefore, the government decided to 
proceed by way of supplementary estimates. Though your 
committee is concerned about this procedure, in these 
particular circumstances we feel there is justification but 
point out that this procedure should not be viewed as a 
precedent for the future. 


@ (2020) 


I should like also to call attention to three other points 
contained in the report. First, your committee was assured 
by the witnesses that regulations will be established in 
respect of Loto Canada Incorporated, which will restrict 
the number of draws to thirteen ending with the last draw 
prior to December 31, 1979, and that no further draws will 
take place unless the regulations are changed by the gov- 
ernment. The President of the Treasury Board stated that 
it was his intention to bring the matter before Parliament 
prior to changing these regulations. 

Secondly, it was brought out during the hearing that 
very limited consultation had taken place between the 
federal and the provincial governments in respect to the 
establishment of Loto Canada Incorporated, but that it is 

(Senator Carter.] 


expected detailed consultation will take place at a federal- 
provincial meeting on this subject in September 1976. 


Thirdly, your committee observes that the revenues 
received from Loto Canada Incorporated will be a contri- 
bution to help defray a deficit over which the federal 
government had no control and, though your committee 
agrees that the federal government should give this assist- 
ance to the 1976 Olympic Games, it cautions the govern- 
ment that it should not use revenues derived from the 
people of Canada to cover provincial or municipal expendi- 
tures without adequate controls imposed on them by the 
federal government. 

Honourable senators, Loto Canada is in effect an exten- 
sion of the Olympic Lottery which expires at the end of 
August of this year. The Olympic Lottery has been suc- 
cessful beyond all expectations, having produced a revenue 
of some $250 million as compared with an estimated reve- 
nue of $90 million. If Loto Canada achieves a similar 
success, it is estimated that it will contribute some $300 
million towards the Olympic Games deficit of $900 million. 
I therefore recommend that the report be adopted. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND COST OF LIVING 


ACTION TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT PRINCIPAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF FIFTH REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT 
COMMITTEE—INQUIRY ANSWERED 


Senator Croll inquired of the government, pursuant to 
notice: 

What specific action, if any, has been taken in 
implementation of each of the following principal 
recommendations contained in the Fifth Report of the 
Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, 
tabled in the Senate February 16, 1967? 

(a) That every person, firm or corporation, including 
every chartered bank, carrying on the business of 
extending consumer credit, shall be required by law 
to disclose to the consumer the total cost of that 
credit, expressed both as a lump sum and in terms of 
simple annual interest. 

(b) That all advertisements which offer credit or 

lending should be required to set out in annual 

percentage rates as well as in dollars and cents the 
added cost to the consumer for the use of the money. 


(c) That the federal government make available, 
through the regular banking system, guaranteed 
consumer loans under specified conditions to all 
with annual family incomes of $4,000 or less. The 
loans would be repayable over an extended period, 
and would bear a low rate of interest. They would be 
made only for provident and productive purposes 
related to the preservation of home and family. The 
maximum size of such a loan would be $1,500. 

(d) That the Parliament of Canada extend the pro- 
tection accorded to borrowers under the Small Loans 
Act so as to include loans up to $5,000 rather than 
loans up to $1,500, with appropriate interest ceilings. 


(e) Parliament has expressed, in the Combines 
Investigation Act, its desire to encourage the regula- 
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tion of industry by free competition. However, the 
Act does not at present apply generally in respect of 
service industries. The committee recommends that 
the scope of the legislation be enlarged, so as to 
ensure that such free competition will obtain, at 
least in the sales finance industry, by providing for 
the regulation of so-called “captive sales financing”; 
that is, of the operations in that field of manufactur- 
ers, distributors, dealers and others not principally 
engaged in sales finance. 


(f) Consumers are sometimes compelled to pay for 
faulty or defective goods, or even for goods they 
never receive. This is particularly hard on the con- 
sumer when, as occasionally happens, the purchaser 
of his obligation to pay has no knowledge of the 
original transaction. To prevent situations of that 
kind, we recommend that every bill or note given in 
connection with a retail credit transaction be 
required to be so marked on its face. 


(g) That a cooling-off period of three days should be 
allowed for the reconsideration by the buyer of pur- 
chases made on credit, off store premises, during 
which the purchaser may without penalty return the 
goods and recover back any monies paid by him. 


(h) An appropriate government agency should pre- 
pare and distribute to dealers and retailers a stand- 
ard form of agreement applicable to all sales of 
goods on credit. A copy of the agreement should be 
given to every person who assumes an obligation 
under it. 


(i) Every retail credit sale should contain a clause 
giving the purchaser the right to prepay before the 
normal term without penalty and with a proportion- 
ate rebate of prepaid charges. 


(j) That collection agencies be prohibited from 
obtaining wage assignments from debtors and that 
wage assignments in favor of credit grantors be 
permitted only if the assignment is contained in a 
separate self-contained document. 


(k)(1) We urge the implementation in all parts of 
Canada of the new Part X of the federal Bankruptcy 
Act, which provides a procedure for the orderly 
payment of debts under court supervision. Part X 
may be brought into force in any province on the 
request of its Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


(k)(2) Your committee fully endorses the principle 
embodied in existing legislation providing relief 
from unconscionable transactions, and recommends 
its extension to all parts of Canada. 


(1) Information and education—sometimes called 
money management budget advice and counselling— 
would not solve all consumer credit problems, but 
we believe that their institution would constitute a 
step in the right direction. Objective and authorita- 
tive general information would be prepared and 
widely distributed. This would explain in clear and 
understandable language what all potential credit- 
buyers should know, including: 

(1) Interest costs, with tables in both percentage 

and dollar terms, particularly illustrating the 


effect on costs of refinancing and consolidation of 
debts. 


(2) The kinds of outlays for which it is not unrea- 
sonable even for lower-income individuals to incur 
debts. 


(3) The minimum net or disposable income which 
safely permits credit buying, and for those above 
that level, what percentage can reasonably be 
pledged for future payments. 


(4) The nature and extent of the protection and 
assistance available to consumers under existing 
law. 


(m) A minority of Canadians require personal 
financial advice and counselling on an individual 
basis. Consideration might be given to making gov- 
ernment grants to family agencies and to credit 
unions and caisses populaires to enable them to 
employ for this purpose persons with a specialized 
knowledge of financial matters. 


(n) We believe that the financing of used cars has 
become a social problem. We therefore recommend, 
in the public interest, that: 


(1) In order that prospective purchasers may 
ascertain the history of used cars before commit- 
ting themselves to purchase, a central registry of 
all cars should be set up in each province, with the 
same number associated with a car throughout its 
lifetime. 


(2) A maximum rate that may be charged for 
financing used cars should be fixed by law. This 
would of course include all charges. 


(o) Although we have not decided on any specific 
annual interest rate in respect of credit transactions 
which would in all circumstances be considered 
exorbitant, it would appear to be in the public inter- 
est to fix some such upper limit. Because of the 
tremendous increase in recent years in the use of 
open-end accounts of various types—sometimes 
called revolving accounts, cyclical accounts, easy- 
payment or budget accounts—with no statement to 
the customer of the annual interest rate at the time 
the purchase is made, and with a minimum effective 
annual interest rate of some 18 per cent, but no 
effective ceiling, we urge that immediate consider- 
ation be given to this important matter. 


(p) In order to work towards uniformity in legisla- 
tion, and to ensure that legislation is developed to 
complement appropriate federal legislation, and to 
eliminate abuses and loopholes as far as possible, we 
recommend that a continuing federal-provincial 
committee on consumer credit be set up on the tech- 
nical level. 


Senator Langlois: Answered. 

(a) It is the intention of the Minister of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs to introduce at an early date a 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act. It is 
anticipated that provisions in this legislation will deal 
with this question. 


(b) Same as (a). 
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(c) The entire question of government guaranteed 
loans to low-income consumers is under consider- 
ation within the Consumer Research Branch of the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


(d) See answer to (a). 


(e) The most important change effected by Bill C-2, 
was to widen the scope of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act to apply to all services, including the ser- 
vices provided by the sales finance industry. Apart 
from changes in the law requiring disclosure of the 
effective rate of interest, no other regulation of cap- 
tive sales financing, has been undertaken. 


(f) This recommendation has been fulfilled in two 
ways: In 1970, the federal Bills of Exchange Act was 
amended. Under the revisions, the consumer who 
had signed a promissory note was given a legal 
defence if a third party holder of the note sued for 
non-payment but the original seller of the goods had 
defaulted on his part of the bargain. This applies to 
all promissory notes or cheques postdated more than 
30 days. In addition, promissory notes or postdated 
cheques must now bear the words Consumer Pur- 
chase prominently and clearly. (R.S.C. 1970, (1st 
Supp) C. 4, S.I.). 


Provincial legislation complementary to the revised 
Bills of Exchange Act. has been passed. “In British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and Quebec, the assignee of 
any rights of a lender or credit grantor has no rights 
than, and is subject to, the same obligations, liabili- 
ties, and duties as the assignor” (quote from CCH 
Sales and Credit Law Guide). 


(g) All provinces now have statutes providing for a 
“cooling-off” period. In general terms, the appropri- 
ate provisions relate to executory contracts entered 
into by the consumer at a place other than the 
seller’s normal place of business. To be rescindable, 
the contract in most cases must be for a minimum 
value specified in the statute, and the time within 
which the contract can be rescinded is also specified 
(ranging from 48 hours in Ontario to 10 days in 
Newfoundland). When the contract is rescinded, the 
consumer is entitled to a refund of the money paid 
under the contract. 


(h) There is to the knowledge of officials of the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs no 
general statutory requirement that a standard form 
be used for all credit transactions. However, the 
federal Bank Act and specific statutes in each prov- 
ince require that certain information be disclosed in 
writing to the consumer, before the credit is given. 
This information generally includes at least the fol- 
lowing: the amount of the loan or the value of goods/ 
services being sold on credit; the amount of down- 
payment (if any); the balance owing after crediting 
of the down-payment; the dollar cost of the credit; 
and the interest rate. The consumer is entitled to a 
true copy of the contract. 


(i) Provisions to this effect are included in statutes 
in each province. The acts provide that lenders may, 
when a contract is prepaid, retain their share of the 


(Senator Langlois.] 


credit charges, plus an amount equal to one-half of 
the reduction in credit charges, or an amount speci- 
fied by statute, whichever is the lesser. (This 
amount is, according to province, $10.00, $15.00 or 
$20.00). 


(j) Wage assignments, garnishees and the operations 
of collection agencies are subject to the statutes of 
individual provinces. To the knowledge of officials 
of the Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs, there is no national pattern which meets 
this recommendation. 


(k)(1) Part X of the present Bankruptcy Act, which 
relates only to arrangements by way of extension, 
has been brought into force only in six provinces; 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land have not exercised their power under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act to bring Part X into force in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 


In order to ensure that all Canadians have access to 
relief under the Bankruptcy Act, Part III of the 
proposed Bankruptcy Act, 1975, which was tabled in 
the House of Commons on 5 May 1975 as Bill C-60, 
not only extends the nature of the relief granted to 
include arrangements by way of composition as well 
as arrangements by extension but also empowers the 
federal government to offer these services to the 
public either directly or indirectly through provin- 
cial agencies, where a province opts to cooperate to 
administer the consumer debtor arrangements 
program. 


In December 1975 the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce considered the 
proposed Bankruptcy Act, 1975 (Bill C-60). On 10 
December 1975 that committee issued a report that 
strongly supported in principle the provisions of the 
bill concerning consumer debtor arrangements but 
suggested a number of technical amendments better 
to adjust the respective rights of the parties 
involved and to improve administration. 

(k)(2) Exercising their jurisdiction over property 
and civil rights, all of the provinces have enacted 
some legislation to furnish relief to contracting par- 
ties in respect of unconscionable transactions. Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in this area is limited. Parliament 
does, however, have jurisdiction for example in 
respect of interest rates and this question will be 
dealt with in the forthcoming legislation. 


(1) From time to time the Department puts out 
information that relates to credit and currently has 
the matter under very active review in anticipation 
of the introduction of new legislation. There have 
been a number of meetings between the former Min- 
ister and his officials and the provincial Ministers 
within whose jurisdiction certain aspects of credit 
and regulation of the credit field falls. (See also 2 
(h), (i) and (m).). 

(m) In recognition of the need for money manage- 
ment education and credit and debt counselling, the 
Department has made funds available for such 
purposes. 
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The Consumer Assistance Grants program provides 
funds to local, provincial and national voluntary 
organizations offering consumer information, educa- 
tion and assistance services. In recent months, sever- 
al grants have been awarded to organizations pro- 
viding money management and/or credit/debt 
counselling services. The following is a list of these 
organizations, the amount of the grant, and a sum- 
mary of the service provided. 


1. Calgary Family Service Bureau, $7,000—This 
organization provides a range of social services to 
the community. The grant was awarded specifically 
to support money management courses, seminars, 
workshops and individual counselling services. 


2. Community Income Tax Service, Winnipeg, 
$12,000—This organization provides an income tax 
service for low-income people which helps them 
avoid tax rebate discounters and loan sharks. 
C.I.T.S. applied for and received a grant to expand 
their services to include budget and _ debt 
counselling. 


3. Association Coopérative d’économie familiale, 
$55,000—This organization has 12 offices in Quebec. 
ACEF’s main activity is providing budget and debt 
counselling services, some research and advocacy 
activities are undertaken in the area of consumer 
credit, debt problems, legislation etc. Of the total 
grant awarded, $40,000 was allocated for debt/credit 
counselling and information programs, $10,000 was 
allocated for research, and $5,000 was allocated to 
cover operating expenses and administration costs. 


Other grants have been awarded to various volun- 
tary consumer groups whose focus is to provide 
consumer information and assistance on a variety of 
marketplace problems. Some of these organizations 
have done information projects concerning credit, 
budgeting, debt, etc. An example is the Quinte Infor- 
mation and Assistance Centre in Belleville which 
organized 2 public lectures on credit and budgeting 
and also did a television show for the local cable 
channel on these subjects. 


(n) To the knowledge of officials of the Department 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, there exists no 
central registry, federal or provincial, which lists for 
public information the history of motor vehicles. 
(N.B. This assumes that “history” includes such 
things as mileage(s) at time of previous sale; details 
of any accidents or major repairs to the vehicle— 
that is, a complete documenting of the life of a used 
car). It is possible in all provinces for a consumer to 
obtain details as to the previous owner(s) of a par- 
ticular vehicle, by consulting the provincial Regis- 
trar of Motor Vehicles or equivalent: there is a fee 
for this service. In Ontario, the consumer can also 
obtain the mileage of a used car; this will soon be 
available in Prince Edward Island. 


(o) See answer to (a). 


(p) A committee of Deputy Ministers was estab- 
lished at the 16 February 1976 meeting of Ministers 
of Consumer Affairs. This Committee has the power 
to strike technical subcommittees on any specific 
subject. A technical subcommittee on Borrowers’ 
and Depositors’ Protection Act has been so estab- 
lished and has met once so far. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 
Copies of Communiqué issued following the Feder- 
al-Provincial Conference of Attorneys General held at 
Vancouver, June 17-18, 1976. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator van Roggen, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported that the commit- 
tee had considered Bill C-20, an act respecting citizenship, 
and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for third reading on 
Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, 
WELFARE AND SCIENCE PRESENTED 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, to which was 
referred the subject matter of a motion by Senator 
McGrand to inquire into and report upon crime and vio- 
lence in contemporary Canadian society, presented the 
following report: 

Tuesday, June 22, 1976. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare 
and Science, in obedience to its Order of Reference of 
December 18, 1975, has the honour to present the fol- 
lowing report: 

On May 14, 1975, the Honourable Senator McGrand 
moved “that the Senate considers it advisable that a 
special committee of the Senate be established at an 
early date to inquire into and report upon crime and 
violence in contemporary Canadian society”. 

On December 18, 1975, the Senate referred the sub- 
ject matter of Senator McGrand’s motion to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science 
and instructed the committee “to look into and report 
upon the feasibility of a Senate committee’s inquiring 
into and reporting upon crime and violence in contem- 


porary Canadian society and that, if the committee 
decides that such a study is feasible and warranted, it 
be further instructed to set down clearly how, by 
whom, and under what precise terms of reference such 
a study should be undertaken”. 


The committee’s task was threefold: 


(1) to determine the feasibility of the study 
contemplated; 


(2) if feasible, to determine whether such a study 
is warranted; 


(3) if feasible and warranted, to outline how the 
study should be conducted. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the key word is “feasi- 
bility”. If the committee decides the study is not fea- 
sible, then tasks (2) and (3) are eliminated. 


The word “feasibility”, however, embodies a number 
of variable factors. Thus a study that would not be 
feasible under one set of conditions and circumstances 
might prove feasible under a different set of condi- 
tions and circumstances. 


In considering feasibility, your committee took into 
consideration the nature of the subject to be con- 
sidered as well as the time available, the facilities 
required (space accommodation, staff, etc.) and the 
present workload of Senate committees. 


Your committee held six meetings and was fortunate 
to secure the services of Mr. Hugh Finsten and Mr. 
Gary Tait, two research officers on the staff of the 
Library of Parliament. 


It soon became evident from the work of the 
research officers that the common factors influencing 
crime—poverty, broken homes, unemployment, drugs, 
the penal system, lack of education and vocational 
training, etc.—are already well known and well docu- 
mented. Consequently, a wide-open inquiry into the 
causes of crime in Canada is neither feasible nor 
warranted. 


However, in the course of the inquiry the committee 
became aware that there is one area related to the 
causes of crime about which very little is known and 
which is now engaging the attention of research spe- 
cialists in several countries, including the United 
States and France, where extensive work has been 
going on for several years. This area includes influ- 
ences experienced in early childhood which may lead 
to violent and criminal behaviour later on. 


This involves a more detailed account of the moth- 
er’s health and condition during pregnancy, including 
the blood supply to the brain of the fetus, together 
with a more detailed account of the birth itself, as well 
as physical or psychological injuries sustained after 
birth. 
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Your committee heard the following witnesses: Dr. 
Michael Langley and Professor Bryan MacKay, from 
the Department of Criminology, University of Ottawa; 
Dr. P. G. Banister, Bureau of Surveillance Services, 
Department of National Health and Welfare; Lorne 
Rowebottom, Household and Institutional Statistics 
Field, Mr. Marcel Préfontaine, and Mr. Paul Reed, 
Justice Statistics Division, Statistics Canada; and Dr. 
E. T. Barker, Consultant, Mental Health Center (Oak 
Ridge), Penetanguishene, Ontario. 


For the most part, their evidence indicated strong 
support for a restricted inquiry as outlined above, and 
their opinions were greatly reinforced by a number of 
letters and submissions addressed to Senator McGrand 
from Gordon E. Warme, M.D., F.R.C.P.(C); Granville 
A. daCosta, M.D., F.R.C.P.(C); J.D. Atcheson, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.(C) (three psychiatrists from the University 
of Toronto); from Dr. B. A. Boyd, F.R.C.P.(C), Medical 
Director, Mental Health Center, Penetanguishene, 
Ontario; R. E. Stokes, M.D., D. Psych, F.R.C.P.(C), 
Director of Bracebridge Community Mental Health 
Service; C.K. McKnight, M.D., Chief of Service, Foren- 
sic, Clarke Institute of Psychiatry; Dr. John T. O’Ma- 
nique, Professor of Philosophy at Carleton University 
and member of the Third Research Team for The Club 
of Rome; Dr. Eileen S. Whitlock, Executive Secretary, 
The National Association for the Advancement of 
Humane Education, University of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and Mr. Arthur Maloney, Q.C., Ombudsman for 
Ontario. 


Your committee was convinced that such a restrict- 
ed inquiry should not be undertaken by the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science, nor 
by any other Senate Standing Committee, but rather 
by a very small special committee composed of not less 
than 6 nor more than 10 members who have a special 
interest in this problem. 


The committee suggests the following terms of 
reference: 


THAT a special committee of the Senate, consisting 
of 8 senators, be appointed to inquire into and report 
upon what is being done, and what further avenues 
of research are required, to detect factors occurring 
before or during the first three years of life which 
may lead to personality difficulties or violent crimi- 
nal behaviour in later life; 


THAT the committee have power to send for per- 
sons, papers and records and to print such papers 
and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by 
the committee; and 


THAT the committee have power to engage the ser- 

vices of such counsel, technical and clerical person- 

nel as may be required for the purpose of the 
inquiry. 

It is envisaged that the committee would utilize the 
services of the research staff of the Library of Parlia- 
ment to write to specialists of world reputation in this 
field and related areas and to analyse their replies. 
From this analysis the committee would select 6 to 8 
witnesses so that the expenses involved would be kept 
to a minimum. 


Your committee feels that such a special committee 
is feasible and that it is warranted by the necessity to 
focus attention on this gap in our knowledge of the 
causes of crime and violence and by the interest and 
stimulation of research that would result. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chesley W. Carter, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Carter moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 
DISRUPTION OF AIRLINE SERVICES IN CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like the 
Leader of the Government to tell us what the situation is 
today with regard to air travel in Canada. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I had hoped to 
have a report available by this time. It has not reached me 
yet, but I hope to receive it imminently. I am endeavouring 
to obtain an up-to-date report with respect to the air 
transportation situation in this country. I have undertaken 
to obtain that information. 


@ (2010) 


PUBLIC WORKS 
RENOVATION OF LANGEVIN BUILDING—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government how much the cost of 
renovating the Langevin Building will be, under the head- 
ings: structural, mechanical, decoration, and communica- 
tions. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I will take that 
question as notice. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill S-23, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the National Defence Act 
and the Criminal Code (total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I ask that this 
order stand until Tuesday, June 29, 1976. 


Senator Flynn: Why? 


Senator Petten: The sponsor is not here. I think, in all 
fairness, we should give him the opportunity to decide 
what he wants to do with his bill. 


Senator Flynn: You are referring to Senator Argue? 
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Senator Langlois: He is not here either. 
Senator Flynn: Who is the sponsor of the bill? 


Senator Petten: The bill is standing in the name of 
Senator Prowse. I am aware of that. 


Senator Flynn: He is not the sponsor of the bill. 


Senator Petten: Senator Argue is the sponsor of the bill, 
but he is not here, and he is the one I was referring to. 


Senator Flynn: What difference does it make? 


Senator Petten: Senator Prowse may want to close the 
debate. 


Senator Flynn: Close the debate? The sponsor will have 
to close the debate. I think your signals are a little mixed 
up. 

Order stands. 


INCOME TAX CONVENTIONS BILL 
COMMONS AMENDMENTS CONCURRED IN 


On the order: 


Consideration of the amendments made by the 
House of Commons to the Bill S-32, intituled: “An Act 
to implement conventions for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to income tax between Canada 
and France, Canada and Belgium and Canada and 
Israel’ — (Honourable Senator Langlois). 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators, in the name 
of Senator Langlois I move concurrence in the amend- 
ments made by the House of Commons to Bill S-32. 


It will be recalled that Bill S-32 was passed by this house 
on March 11 last. The purpose of the bill is to implement 
certain income tax conventions between Canada on the 
one hand, and France, Belgium and Israel on the other. The 
Senate passed the bill without amendment, and then sent 
it to the other place where some questions of a procedural 
nature were raised. 

Honourable senators will also recall that under the bill 
as passed here provision was made for the coming into 
force of amendments negotiated between Canada and 
these other countries subsequent to the coming into force 
of the convention itself. It was provided in the bill that 
these amendments would be proclaimed by order in coun- 
cil, and that the order in council would not take effect 
until certain conditions had been met. Those conditions 
were outlined in subclause (2) of clause 11 of the bill as it 
was before us, and it provided, in essence, that these orders 
would not come into effect until 30 sitting days after they 
had been laid before Parliament unless, before that time, a 
resolution negativing the orders had been made by both 
houses of Parliament. 

The concern in the other place was as to how subclause 
11(2), to which I have referred, would, or could, be imple- 
mented—that is, in the absence of a motion by the govern- 
ment itself. In other words, could it be implemented, or 
implemented effectively, or brought to the attention of the 
house by a private member? Concern was also expressed 
that the language of subclause 11(2) envisaged the parallel 
passage of resolutions negativing the order, whereas the 
preference seemed to be to adhere more closely to our 


[Senator Flynn.] 


present procedure—that is, a sequential order of things in 
terms of which a resolution originates in, and is passed by, 
one house and is concurred in by the other. 


These concerns having been raised, the matter was 
referred by the minister to the Department of Justice for 
examination insofar as it might impinge upon the rules of 
this house or the rules of the House of Commons. Subse- 
quently, the department came up with the amended section 
which appears in the copy of the bill that is on our desks 
this evening. 

Instead of just one subclause, honourable senators, the 
amendment involves nine clauses, and it is quite a com- 
plicated piece of draftsmanship, but it does indeed spell 
out everything that might occur in the event that such a 
resolution were introduced in either this house or the 
House of Commons. It also makes provision for the initia- 
tion of the resolution on a petition by 50 members of the 
other place, and in this house by a petition of 20 senators. 


Insofar as the rights and privileges of the Senate are 
concerned, in my opinion they are fully met in the pro- 
posed amendments. In fact the position of the Senate, its 
rights, privileges and responsibilities, in this area are far 
more clearly delineated now than they were in the original 
clause. These amendments as they stand will, of course, 
only affect a situation where there is an amendment 
agreed to between Canada and Israel, Canada and France 
or Canada and Belgium, and such amendments have to be 
made operative. As in the original clause, the procedure is 
by way of a resolution rejecting the order in council. If 
such negativing resolution is not forthcoming in both 
Houses of Parliament, then the order in council automati- 
cally comes into force after the expiration of 30 sitting 
days. The amendment also makes clear what “a sitting 
day” means in this bill. All in all, honourable senators, I 
can assure you that the bill as amended by the House of 
Commons is an improvement over the bill as originally 
drafted. 


There is one other minor amendment and that is to 
subclause 10(4), namely, an insertion to the effect that the 
notice of proclamation of the order in council in the 
Canada Gazette must set out the terms of the supplemen- 
tary agreement. This amendment requires the publication 
of the details of the supplementary agreement. Obviously, 
that is for the purpose of obtaining the maximum exposure 
to public scrutiny before that agreement can become law. 


@ (2020) 


Honourable senators, as I mentioned a few moments ago, 
I believe these amendments to be beneficial in terms of 
procedure in the other place, but they are certainly benefi- 
cial in defining the procedures that are to be followed here. 
I would, therefore, recommend your concurrence in these 
amendments. 

Motion agreed to and Commons amendments concurred 
in. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A)—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 
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Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Carter, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang, for the adoption of the Report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the Supplementary Estimates (A) laid before Parlia- 
ment for the fiscal year ending the 3lst March, 1977.— 
(Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I yield to Senator 
Asselin. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Asselin permission to proceed instead of the Honourable 
Senator Flynn? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, as you see, 
the Opposition is always willing to participate in the 
debates of the Senate. 

I read attentively Senator Carter’s presentation of that 
item in the supplementary estimates now before us. His 
statement was brief. I would like to make a few remarks 
before we adopt it. 

I deplore of course, as my party did in the other place, 
that the government decided to create Loto Canada 
through supplementary estimates. I say this is sort of a 
camouflage of the true data of the requests for supplemen- 
tary supplies that the government wanted to introduce 
through this legislation, as if they somehow wanted to 
gloss over the facts. They said we are going to include Loto 
Canada in the supplementary estimates. I think they 
should have introduced a bill that would have allowed us 
to discuss only the creation of Loto Canada. I believe 
without going into details that the reservations we made 
were sound because in acting that way I think the govern- 
ment created a dangerous precedent that is unacceptable in 
our present parliamentary system. 

However, I hope that in so doing the government had no 
intention of establishing a precedent, and that our objec- 
tions to the form of creating Loto Canada by an item in the 
supplementary estimates will not recur from now on, so 
that all members of both houses can discuss as usual the 
particular subjects introduced as bills. 


I support the government when they want to help meet 
the Olympic deficit through Loto Canada. We were told 
that program will be implemented for 3 years only. When 
the $300 million will have been collected and paid to the 
Olympic Games authorities, Loto Canada will cease to 
exist. The minister in charge told the house that if Loto 
Canada were to be extended, he would have the decency to 
come before the house to obtain additional authority. We 
welcome that attitude by the government. I would say this 
is in a way another about-face by the government, because 
they repeatedly suggested, especially during these last 
months, that there was no way the federal government 
would ever contribute to the Olympic Games’ deficit. This 
was often repeated. We were told they had the commit- 
ment of the Quebec premier and the Montreal mayor, when 
the decision was taken to hold the Olympic Games, that 
the project would be self-financing. 

[English] 
Does Senator Croll want to ask a question? 
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Senator Croll: I was merely indicating to the Leader of 
the Government that I recall your standing up and recom- 
mending that by all means we as a government should do 
something. 


Senator Asselin: I am coming to that. The government 
said before that they would never pay anything toward the 
deficit of the Olympics, and I said they had changed their 
ideas on that. I agree with the government. Wait a bit. 
[Translation] 

I am saying that the government had decided not to help 
cover the Olympic deficit because it had had the assurance 
of the mayor of Montreal, the Quebec premier and the 
Quebec government that the Olympic Games would 
finance themselves. We know the rest of the story. We now 
face the creation of a Canadian lottery which will indirect- 
ly allow the government to cover the deficit of the Olympic 
Games to a maximum of $300 million. I say “indirectly” 
because the government could have taken other action. But 
of course the government did not want to go back on its 
decision that quickly. The government could have taken 
this $300 million from the public funds and handed it over 
directly to the Olympic Games. But indirectly, it wanted 
the deficit to be covered by Canadians in general. 


I say, and I repeat to help Senator Croll understand, that 
I have always said in this house that the government 
should help cover the Olympic Games deficit because I 
believe that the Olympic Games are not only for Quebec- 
ers. This is a national event. I believe that all Canadians 
will benefit from the holding of these Olympics in Canada. 
In my opinion, this will stimulate young Canadians who 
will be enriched by this experience which will take place 
on Canadian soil. 


In short, I believe that the organization and the success 
of the Olympics depend on the reputation not only of 
Quebec but of all Canada. Ours is the country that will 
host the athletes, whether the Games are held in Quebec or 
in Ontario—actually, I believe that some of the events will 
be held in Ontario. I believe that the pride and the interest 
of Canadians will ensure that these Olympics will be an 
unprecedented success. 


Of course, some people find this formula not quite 
acceptable. We have even heard senators who object to the 
Loto Canada formula. Maybe they object because of reli- 
gious and moral convictions. They have told us that this 
lottery is an indirect and additional tax for poor Canadians 
because they will want to try their luck by buying Olympic 
lottery tickets. I believe that this sort of thinking comes 
from a misunderstanding of human nature because we all 
like gambling and want to try our luck. This is human 
nature. We should not be surprised that even small wage- 
earners who do not have the means to buy Olympic lottery 
tickets for every draw will still want to have a go at it. In 
my Opinion, this way of thinking should be abandoned. I 
think it is time in 1976 to follow the evolution of society 
and reject some anachronisms that are out of place in a 
modern society. Obviously, I respect the religious and 
moral principles expressed by some honourable senators 
and I think that we should not put those principles aside as 
they are very important for those who defend them, but we 
should not apply them as a general rule to object to the 
basic principle of Loto Canada. 
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I object to this government showing an overly paternal- 
istic attitude in that the legislator should legislate on 
everything that concerns the freedom of individuals. We 
should let the individual act according to his own con- 
science. Parliament is not an instrument to pass legislation 
to restrict all kinds of freedoms which do not go against 
public morality. I think the bill before us to incorporate a 
Canadian lottery does not go against public morality. It 
would be wrong to believe that according to some princi- 
ples, which I consider obsolete, we should always legislate 
to restrict individual freedoms as if people would not make 
their own decisions. 


I think that this Loto Canada would help our youth to 
take an active part in physical fitness programs, amateur 
sports and recreational activities. In Senator Carter’s pres- 
entation, I noticed that in the present fiscal year we could 
appropriate up to 5 per cent of the net revenue for physical 
fitness, amateur sports and recreational programs, under 
the regulations that will be made. It will also help the 
provinces that will receive a percentage to promote ama- 
teur sports in Canada. 


We know that in this field we are behind the youth of 
other countries which have physical fitness, sport and 
recreation programs which are more advanced than ours. 
Today, our youth understand that to be in good health they 
have to practise sports and physical fitness. Unfortunately, 
we do not have the means to finance the facilities needed 
by our youth to participate in physical fitness programs 
and amateur sports. I think that this still contains an 
excellent formula providing the provinces with a certain 
percentage which will enable them to develop amateur 
sport and physical fitness for their youth. I am very 
pleased that the bill contains this clause to help the prov- 
inces develop among their youth a taste for sports so that 
they can be in better physical condition and enjoy good 
health. 


Of course, like some parliamentarians, we deplore, on 
this side of the house, the extravagant Olympic spending. 
The cost of the Olympic Games and facilities could certain- 
ly have been lower. But the mayor of Montreal told us that 
inflation was the culprit, so that today we are faced with a 
deficit of about $1 billion or $900 million. It is not fair that 
only Quebecers should bear this financial burden. Recent- 
ly, I read an article saying that after the Olympics the 
Montreal taxpayers will experience extremely severe eco- 
nomic hardships. The city of Montreal, I mean the taxpay- 
ers of Montreal, will have to pay one-third of the Olympic 
deficit, or about $300 million. 

The Hon. the Speaker: $200 million. 

Senator Asselin: I thank the Speaker for correcting me. 
She said that we will have to pay $200 million. It is still too 
much. It is still too much for the Montreal taxpayers. As I 
said earlier, I think this is a national event from which all 
Canadians will benefit. Therefore, it would be only fair 
that the Montreal taxpayers should not have to pay alone 
such a high amount, $200 million. I repeat, I read last week 
that according to some economists, the city of Montreal 
will experience extremely severe economic hardships after 
the Olympics. This is because both foreign investments 
and provincial investments will dry up. After spending 
considerable amounts for the Olympic Games, the province 


[Senator Asselin.] 


will have to diversify its future investments in order to 
look after other sectors in the city of Montreal. They will 
also have to look after the rural districts that had been 
neglected for some time in order to spend all the funds 
available on the facilities for the Olympic Games. 


As for myself, I am in favour of that bill. In addition, and 
this may reassure the Canadian people, the mayor of Mont- 
real as well as the province of Quebec and the officials 
responsible for the Olympic Games have agreed to launch, 
after the Games, an investigation into the management for 
the construction of facilities at the Montreal Olympics. A 
parliamentary inquiry could be held. I think that it is only 
fair to the Canadian people who will spend money to make 
up the deficit. We must make sure that the Olympic facili- 
ties were properly built. The mayor of Montreal has 
renewed his promise to submit to Parliament all the data 
involved if an investigation is conducted by a parliamen- 
tary committee and he eagerly endorsed that suggestion. I 
think that this assurance will help Canadians to better 
understand the problems now facing COJO. 


In short, we support the principle of the bill. We repeat 
that we object to the fact that the bill was introduced by 
way of supplementary estimates. We would have preferred 
a bill entitled Loto Canada Incorporated, but we have been 
assured that it will not be a precedent. In short, we endorse 
the formula and approve its principle. 

@ (2040) 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I merely 
wish to add a few comments following the remarks made 
by my friend, Senator Asselin. 


The senator first deplored that a separate bill was not 
introduced instead of an item in the supplementary esti- 
mates. The reason for this decision was clearly explained 
by the Honourable Jean Chrétien. He first noted the gener- 
ous offer made by the Leader of the Opposition in the 
other place to support such a bill, but this offer was made 
on the condition that the bill would receive quick approval 
by the house, and that it was necessary. As honourable 
senators know, the Olympic lottery will come to an end 
next August and since no agreements had been made with 
the other provinces, it was necessary for the government to 
step in immediately in order to extend this means of 
funding the Olympic Games. Unfortunately, it was not 
possible to get the other party leaders to agree in the other 
place. Because of this, it was necessary to proceed by 
means of an item in the supplementary estimates and that 
is why this procedure was followed. However, there is 
more than that. A crown corporation has been incorpo- 
rated by letters patent, and this corporation will be subject 
to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act and 
will have to table every year an annual report which will 
be examined by both houses of Parliament. In addition, 
there will be every year an item in the estimates of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare under the 
physical fitness, amateur sport and recreation programs, 
and this item will also be subject to discussion in both 
houses by way of the estimates tabled every year. 

So there is a possibility of review every year, a possibili- 
ty of consideration and discussion of Loto Canada opera- 
tions. I believe this is a most interesting guarantee. As 
some honourable senators have explained in this house, as 
well as members in the other place, this will be a guarantee 
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that every year the government will have to give an 
account of Loto Canada operations. That explains why we 
are proceeding by way of estimates. 

On the other hand, Senator Asselin has also made a 
remark I cannot ignore when he said that there will be a 
$300 million shortfall. It is far from being proved. This is 
an estimate established before the Games have taken 
place, and without even knowing what total revenues and 
expenses will be. It is simply an estimate and in spite of 
that estimate, the mayor of Montreal remains unfailingly 
optimistic. In fact, he has gone a little far, the mayor. I do 
not blame him nor do I think he made such a big mistake 
as some would have us believe, but he was the victim of 
extraordinary circumstances. I do not want to come to his 
defence by saying this, but we must not forget that work 
conditions have been extremely difficult, the work being 
done during the most difficult period the province of 
Quebec has ever known as regards labour relations. In 
addition, there was inflation, which was unpredictable. 
There was also the date fixed for the end of the work. 
When they have to terminate some work before a fixed 
date, or otherwise jeopardize the success of such an impor- 
tant event as the Olympic Games, continuous pressure is 
put upon the promoters of such a project, since they have 
to make decisions rapidly to prevent a delay which could 
be disastrous. When you are working under such pressure, 
I think you cannot freely take advantage of all the oppor- 
tunities which could present themselves. 


Be that as it may, whatever the Olympic deficit, the 
Government of Canada has never said it would not partici- 
pate in absorbing that deficit. The statements of the Prime 
Minister have always been conditional upon the fact that 
he would not ask the taxpayers of the country to contrib- 
ute directly to making up the Games’ deficit. 

Senator Asselin: Does— 


Senator Langlois: Let me finish, my honourable friend. I 
was kind enough not to interrupt you; try to do as much 
for me. 


The Prime Minister has always said he would not ask the 
Canadian taxpayers to contribute directly to paying off the 
Olympic deficit. The means used today, by instituting Loto 
Canada, is not a direct way of paying off the deficit but an 
indirect one. The Consolidated Revenue Fund is not being 
dipped into for an amount of $300 million to make up the 
deficit. A lottery is merely resorted to, a lottery similar to 
that which has existed for almost two years and still exists 
today: the Olympic lottery, which indeed was set up asa 
means of avoiding an eventual deficit. It was part of 
overall organization of the Olympics. When Mayor Dra- 
peau and other responsible authorities in our province 
discussed the possibility of hosting the Games without 
going into debt, they foresaw means of financing them 
other than by the Olympics themselves. I have never heard 
anyone in my province say that the Olympic Games would 
pay for themselves. Other means of financing were dis- 
cussed such as the Olympic coins, the Olympic stamps, the 
Olympic lottery and, in addition, to provide for extra 
income, Loto Canada. I think it was in the minds of those 
who promoted the Olympic Games to include that in the 
organization of these international games. 


I now turn to the remarks made by my honourable friend 
when he talked about the morality of lotteries. I agree with 
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him. I know that for a long time there has been some 
reluctance to use gambling for financing any operation or 
project, though we always allowed the Irish Sweepstakes 
to come into this country to get some financing or income. 
Then, if we accepted it for other countries, why not for 
ourselves? I think this is a change of opinion in the right 
direction, and on that ground I agree with my honourable 
friend. 


Now, with respect to the cost-sharing of the deficit, 
estimated at $900 million, it is far from being a real figure. 
It is purely an estimate. I hope it will remain within this 
estimate. My honourable friend says that Montreal 
ratepayers will pay $200 million. As rate-payers of Mont- 
real, that is right, but as taxpayers of the province of 
Quebec in general, they will pay more than $200 million. 
Indeed they will share with other Quebec taxpayers the 
rest of the deficit. But if it is about $900 million, with $300 
million coming from Loto Canada and $200 million from 
the city of Montreal, there will be $400 million left, of 
which rate-payers from Montreal, as general taxpayers of 
the province of Quebec, will have to pay their own share. I 
think this is one point one should not forget to mention at 
this stage. 

I will probably have the opportunity to come back to this 
matter when the supply bill will be before this house 
within a few days. So my comments tonight will be limited 
to these few remarks. My honourable friend presumably 
realizes I did not say that in any way to criticize his fine 
speach, but to restore some facts. 

@ (2050) 
[English] 

Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I had 
not planned to participate in this useful discussion, but I 
feel that it may contribute to the national dialogue if I do. I 
do so not in a critical way, because I have listened with 
interest to the distinguished senator’s comments on Loto 
Canada, but in order to offset a good deal of unwarranted 
criticism of the Olympic Games in certain parts of Canada, 
as well as misconceptions about the Canadian govern- 
ment’s role. I wish to express my enthusiasm for the 
government’s efforts to provide additional financing to 
make up for the unprecedented deficit. 


Beginning on July 17, the finest amateur athletes from 
every province of Canada—and I emphasize “from every 
province of Canada”; they are not just from Quebec, but 
from British Columbia, the Prairies, Ontario and the 
Atlantic provinces—together with the finest amateur ath- 
letes from around the world, will be vying for Olympic 
honours in this country. There is no doubt that all of the 
people of this country will be caught up in the excitement 
of this great spectacle, and much of the bickering we have 
heard in the past four or five years will go by the board as 
Canadians join together in general enthusiasm for the 
Games. They will be watching the Olympic events in 
Montreal and in Kingston, Ontario, which is one of the 
Olympic sites. They will be glued to radios and television 
sets in Moncton, St. John’s, Halifax and Charlottetown, as 
well as in Prince Rupert, Toronto, Calgary, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. 

We all know that since their inception the modern Olym- 
pics have always had their triumphs and their tragedies, 
their bickering and their good will. Indeed, their history 
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has been one of great disputation as the various facilities 
have been brought into existence. That is one aspect of the 
history of the Games, but a tremendous amount of good 
has come out of them as well. 


All of us know the tremendous financial costs of staging 
the 1976 Games, not the least factor of which being an 
unprecedented world inflation. The federal government 
has always been an enthusiastic backer of the Olympics, 
although it was made clear from Day One that it was not 
picking up any deficit that might be incurred. That mes- 
sage to Montreal was exactly the same as the message 
which was delivered to those who at one time wanted to 
have the Winter Olympics in British Columbia. Many of 
the people in western Canada, the area where I come from, 
do not understand that the federal government offered 
British Columbia the same financial deal with respect to 
the Winter Olympics as it offered Montreal with respect to 
the Summer Olympics. The bids were on the same basis, 
but the Province of British Columbia declined to provide 
its support. That should be put on the record. Incidentally, 
the same support is also being given to the 1978 Common- 
wealth Games to be held in Edmonton. This government 
does not discriminate, and it should be noted that it pro- 
vided financing for the Canada Summer Games in British 
Columbia, in the Atlantic provinces and, more recently, I 
believe, in the Prairie provinces. The various ways in 
which federal support was given were exactly the same in 
all cases. There was no discrimination. This talk that 
somehow the federal government favours one part of 
Canada against another is simply baseless. That kind of 
allegation is simply not true. 


The federal government is a major promoter of amateur 
sport and fitness in this country through the Department 
of National Health and Welfare, and it is a major source of 
funds to many athletic organizations, as honourable sena- 
tors are aware. 


In 1969 the Prime Minister wrote to the International 
Olympic Committee expressing the support of the Canadi- 
an government for Montreal's bid for the 1976 Olympics. 
Although Ottawa predicted the financial deficit which it 
said all the taxpayers of Canada could not be expected to 
share, it did introduce early on two bills establishing self- 
financing programs—stamps, coins and the Olympic lot- 
tery which are expected to produce a total net revenue in 
excess of $360 million. The government also agreed to 
provide services under federal jurisdiction in the areas of 
security and customs and immigration, in addition to 
authorizing the expenses incurred by the CBC for addi- 
tional equipment and other facilities which are necessary 
to bring the Games to all Canadians and to the world. The 
expenditures of some 35 federal departments and agencies 
in meeting the needs of the Games are estimated at 
approximately $155 million. By late February of this year, 
almost $28 million had already been laid out. 


The federal government is also involved in such facets of 
this huge undertaking as foreign visitors, protocol, facili- 
ties at both Montreal and Kingston, postal services and the 
cultural program, which will be enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands of people from across this country and from 
around the world who will flock to the Games this 
summer. And I know that many senators have purchased 
tickets. Those tickets have not been given out. 


(Senator Perrault.] 


For many reasons the anticipated deficit of the 1976 
Olympics will be much larger than anyone predicted a few 
years ago. But this is not a time for recriminations. To help 
offset this cost, and because of the resounding success of 
the Olympic lottery, we have before us the proposal fora 
national lottery, Loto Canada, a proposal which has been 
fully discussed by the Opposition, my colleague the Deputy 
Leader of the Government and others in this chamber. 
Part of the proposal is that Loto Canada be permitted to 
run until late 1979. This action, through voluntary financ- 
ing, will help to meet the deficit. But it is voluntary. 
People do not have to buy tickets, if they do not want to. If 
people wish to adopt the view that it is all right for 
athletes in their province to compete in the Games but 
they will not give one red cent to the Games, they can be 
right at home with their own narrow viewpoint. However, 
most Canadians will want to pay a share voluntarily in 
order to indicate that they are proud to have athletes from 
their home provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, or the Atlantic 
provinces participate in the Games, and because they know 
that such participation costs money. So people can volun- 
tarily buy these tickets, and thus help to meet the deficit, 
and also provide funds to meet any deficit which might be 
incurred in the Commonwealth Games in Edmonton in 
1978. 

Honourable senators, I realize these facts are known to 
you, but I wish to put them on record again. Under the 
plan, 82.5 per cent of the net revenue will be used for 
meeting deficits; 12.5 per cent will be distributed to the 
provinces according to the number of tickets sold within 
their borders; and the remaining 5 per cent will be used by 
Ottawa to finance physical fitness, amateur sport, recrea- 
tion programs, and various sports events to be held 
throughout Canada in the future. I think we all support 
that objective. Those events could include the 1977 Canada 
Summer Games in Newfoundland as well as the 1979 
Winter Games in Brandon, Manitoba, and the Arctic 
Games. 

That is an indication of where some of this money is 
going. It is not just a cynical bail-out operation, as some 
professional crepe drapers across the country have sug- 
gested. On the contrary, the government is perfectly en- 
titled by law to continue this national lottery, and it is 
obvious that the moneys will go to help every part of 
Canada by various means. 

The extended lottery will be run by a crown corporation 
answerable to Parliament and subject to a compulsory 
annual audit by the Auditor General. It will also be 
required to publish an annual report and to make any 
other report requested by the government. 


All of these moves, which I have outlined, clearly illus- 
trate that the government is behind the Olympics, and 
behind all the other major meets which will be held in 
Canada, and it hopes for their overwhelming success. The 
government has carried out all its obligations and has not 
involved the Canadian taxpayer in any costs other than 
those originally agreed to. 

@ (2100) 


It is now but a few days before the Olympic torch will be 
lit. It will be carried to Montreal, and this great event will 
begin. I know that honourable senators and most Canadi- 
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ans, even the critics who have been predicting that the 
deadline would never be met and that the Olympic Games 
were going to be a colossal failure, now join in wishing the 
Games every success. This event, to which we have all 
made some contribution, will bring us closer together as 
our young Canadians from every province compete on an 
international basis: But in the end it is the people of 
Quebec, because these great permanent facilities will 
remain primarily theirs, who are going to bear by far the 
major burden of the costs of staging this spectacle which 
more and more promises to be the greatest Olympic Games 
in history. Let us all get behind them. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I suggest that this 
debate be adjourned until the Olympic Games are over. 
Then we will be more at ease in saying what we have in 
our minds. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


PENITENTIARIES 


ACTION TAKEN TO IMPLEMENT PRINCIPAL 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE— 
INQUIRY ANSWERED 


Senator Croll inquired of the government, pursuant to 
notice: 


What specific action, if any, has been taken in 
implementation of each of the following principal recom- 
mendations contained in the Report of the Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 
Penitentiaries, tabled in both Houses of Parliament, 
April 26, 1967: 


“That the Committee approve the decision to construct 
a second maximum security institution on the stand- 
ard design proposed by the Canadian Penitentiary 
Service, subject to the following recommendations: 


(1) That the specific modifications to the Canadi- 
an Penitentiary Service standard design recom- 
mended in the text of this Committee’s Report be 
implemented. 

(2) That no additional maximum security institu- 
tions be built on this design without allowing for a 
period of experience with the one institution under 
construction and the one contemplated; and without 
a basic review of the standard design in the light of 
developing correctional philosophy. 


(3) Moreover, before any further consideration is 
given to the construction of additional maximum 
security institutions, the Canadian Penitentiary Ser- 
vice should prepare a detailed statement of the pro- 
gram that it proposes to conduct in such institutions, 
with particular reference to programming directed 
to behavioural change, and that every effort be made 
to relate requirements, in terms of space, classifica- 
tion and architectural design, to the best knowledge 
available concerning programming for behavioural 
change in the correctional context.” 


Senator Perrault: Answered. 


The following modifications to the Canadian Peni- 
tentiary Service standard design recommended in the 
text of this Committee’s Report were implemented in 


the construction of the Millhaven Maximum Security 
Institution: 


(1) The control points were reduced to a strict 
minimum and the fencing separating inmates from 
the staff was removed in all corridors. 


(2) Additional space was provided for classrooms 
and the number of day rooms was increased. 


(3) Library space has been expanded and reading 
space was made available to inmates to allow them 
to have access to the library. 


No additional maximum security institution of the 
type of construction used for the Archambault and the 
Millhaven Institutions was built since. 


In 1971, the Working Group on Federal Maximum 
Security Institutions Design Committee appointed by 
the then Solicitor General, submitted its report (copy 
attached). This report and its recommendations form 
the basis of the planning of future maximum security 
institutions, one of which is at present in planning for 
construction in Agassiz, B.C. These new institutions 
will accommodate a population of less than 200 
inmates, will provide more space for social develop- 
ment, educational and recreational programs, will 
include within its confines kitchen and dining facili- 
ties and will be operated on the Living Unit concept 
referred to in the above-mentioned report. In addition, 
the emphasis on security was placed on perimeter 
security and lessened within the confines of the physi- 
cal accommodation. 


The decision to build new institutions to accommo- 
date less than 200 inmates but more than 150, as recom- 
mended in the report, was made on the basis that it 
would be uneconomical to construct such facilities for 
150 inmates from the point of view of capital cost and 
space and staff utilization. 


The recommendations of the Joint Senate and House 
of Commons Committee of 1967 also received due con- 
sideration in the planning of these new smaller 
institutions. 


TRANSPORTATION 


DISRUPTION OF AIRLINE SERVICES IN CANADA—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, at the outset of 
this evening’s proceedings I promised to make every effort 
to obtain further information about the current airline 
situation. I am now able to report that the Minister of 
Transport has officially notified the airlines that the air 
traffic control system in Canada is fully operational once 
again. 


The airlines today were granted an interim injunction 
against the pilots. A full hearing on this matter will take 
place in court on Thursday. Despite that, the pilots have 
not shown any inclination to return to work. Air Canada 
has commenced legal proceedings against the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association. The Minister of Transport is 
presently endeavouring to name a new commissioner or 
commissioners to the independent commission investigat- 
ing the problems which have beset the air traffic control 
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group and the pilots with respect to the bilingual policy. 
This is in terms of a negotiated agreement with the air 
traffic controllers. It is quite possible that an announce- 
ment on the new appointee or appointees will be made 
tomorrow. 


I have been informed that all Quebecair flights are now 
fully operational, and that all Nordair flights are opera- 
tional in Canada with the exception of one flight from 
Montreal to Hamilton to Ottawa. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Honourable Maurice Bour- 
get, P.C., Speaker pro tem, in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE LATE HONOURABLE WILLIAM A. BOUCHER 
TRIBUTES 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, it is 
with regret that we have learned of the death today of an 
esteemed member of this chamber, the Honourable William 
Albert Boucher. Senator Boucher was born, raised and 
educated in Saskatchewan. He was for many years reeve of 
the rural municipality of St. Louis in the province of 
Saskatchewan where he was a successful farmer and mer- 
chant. Senator Boucher was elected to the House of Com- 
mons in October 1948, and re-elected in 1949. He was the 
Liberal whip in the Commons from 1949 to 1953, and in 
January of 1957 he was summoned to the Senate. 


Senator Boucher had a long career of service to his 
municipality, to his province and to his country, and until 
his health failed he was, as honourable senators know, a 
faithful attendant in this chamber. Although he has been 
absent for some time, Senator Boucher will be greatly 
missed by his colleagues here who will remember him as a 
friendly and sincere man who made a lasting impression 
on this house and, indeed, on all parts of Parliament. 


I know that all honourable senators will join with me in 
extending to his son and to his daughter our deepest and 
most heartfelt sympathy in their bereavement. 


Honourable senators, it was with a great deal of sadness 
that the news was received yesterday of the tragic and 
untimely death of Jean-Claude Robichaud, eldest son of 
the Honourable Louis Robichaud. He died in Ottawa after 
a long illness. I know that all senators join me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to our colleague and his wife, Mrs. 
Robichaud, as well as other members of the family, in their 
hour of bereavement. 


[Translation] 
Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, even if we 


knew that Senator Boucher’s health had been failing for 
some time, the news of his death has deeply moved us. 


The government leader recalled his parliamentary career 
of over 30 years; he was elected to the House of Commons 
in 1948 and appointed to the Senate in 1957. Senator Bouch- 
er was a gentleman of the old school, very tactful, exuding 
a social charm recognized by all. His departure deeply 
pains us. I join the government leader in expressing to his 
family the sympathy of the opposition. 

I also extend the sympathy of the Opposition to Senator 
Robichaud, his wife and his family in their very cruel 
mourning for their eldest son. He had been ill for some 


time, it is true, but it is always a very hard blow to lose a 
child. 


I know that I am the spokesman for every senator and 
more especially the Opposition when I tell him that we 
understand his grief and share it. 


Hon. J. Eugéne Lefrancois: Honourable senators, I wish 
to join the previous speakers in deploring the death of our 
colleague and friend Senator Boucher. We became 
acquainted between 1949-53 when we sat together in the 
House of Commons. We were both called to the Senate the 
same year, in 1957, he in January and I in April; since then 
we have always been deskmates so I have learned to know 
and appreciate him. He was a perfect gentleman. 


To the members of his family, his daughter and his son, I 
extend my deep sympathy. 


@ (1400) 


[English] 

Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, I 
should like to associate my remarks with those of my 
colleagues who expressed their condolences to the Boucher 
family. The only thing I want to add is that most of us 
from Western Canada referred to Senator Boucher as 
“Boss” Boucher. There is a reason for that. I am sure that 
all honourable senators are aware of the difficult circum- 
stances that prevailed in the Prairie provinces in the early 
days of the settlement of Western Canada. The late Sena- 
tor Boucher played an important role in that development, 
especially in the Province of Saskatchewan, in that he was 
actively engaged in the retail business and the construc- 
tion business. He employed so many native people in con- 
struction in public works, provincially and federally, that 
he got the name “Boss”—because he was the boss. He 
provided employment and opportunities for people to make 
a gainful living through his development efforts, particu- 
larly in Saskatchewan. 


There are probably few people who completely under- 
stand the part that he and many like him played in that 
development. I want to say particularly on behalf of the 
native people of Saskatchewan a special word of thanks for 
the opportunities that Senator Boucher provided for people 
to be gainfully employed and for his efforts in providing 
facilities so badly needed at that time. I join with my 
colleagues in expressing my condolences to his family. 


Honourable senators, I cannot resume my seat without 
referring to the death of Senator Robichaud’s eldest son, 
Jean-Claude. I am sure we are all aware of the problems 
encountered by Senator Robichaud’s son and the fight that 
Senator Robichaud and his son put up to sustain his life. 
Unfortunately, Jean-Claude was not able to carry on the 
struggle any longer. I should like to associate myself with 
my colleagues’ remarks and to extend my condolences to 
the Robichaud family. 
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APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1976 
FIRST READING 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-93, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 3lst March, 1977. 

Bill read first time. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read a second time? 

Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate, moved that 
the bill be read a second time later this day. 

Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1976 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-94, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the financial year ending the 31st March, 1977. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate, moved that 
the bill be read a second time later this day. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on proceedings under the Canada Labour 
Code, Part III (Labour Standards), for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 75 of the said 
Code, Chapter L-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, to which 
was referred Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act, 
presented the following report: 

Tuesday, June 22, 1976. 

The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, to which was referred Bill C-58, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Income Tax Act”, has, 
in obedience to the order of reference of Tuesday, 
April 6, 1976, examined the said bill and, for the rea- 
sons hereinafter mentioned, now reports the same with 
amendments. 


Bill C-58 is an example of use of the Income Tax Act 
to achieve purposes unrelated to fiscal policy. 


{Senator McDonald.] 


In 1965, the act was amended! to exclude as deduct- 
ible for tax purposes expenses of an advertiser for 
space in an issue of a non-Canadian newspaper or 
periodical as defined in the Act.2,. An important 
exception’ to this rule was made in the case of newspa- 
pers or periodicals edited in whole or in part in 
Canada and printed and published in Canada prior to 
April 26, 1965. The principal beneficiaries of this 
exemption were Time Canada and Reader’s Digest. 


Bill C-58 would remove this exemption so that in 
order for advertising expenses to qualify as deduc- 
tions, a periodical must meet the criteria set forth in 
the act requiring, amongst other things, that a newspa- 
per or periodical be 75 per cent owned by Canadians 
and that it be edited, printed and published in Canada. 
The most important requirement, however, is that the 
newspaper or periodical cannot be “substantially the 
same” as a periodical that is printed, edited or pub- 
lished outside Canada.* 


Bill C-58 would also remove the exemption in the act 
in respect of advertisements in catalogues and publica- 
tions the function of which is to promote the fine arts, 
letters, scholarship or religion? under which publica- 
tions such as MD magazine have heretofore qualified. 


Finally, the bill would introduce non-deductibility 
for expenses for advertisements directed primarily to 
Canadians by a foreign broadcasting undertaking. 


While your committee supports what has been stated 
to be the objective of the bill, namely, the promotion of 
stronger publishing and broadcasting industries in 
Canada, it has reservations both as to whether the 
Income Tax Act is the proper vehicle for accomplish- 
ing these objectives and as to whether the measures 
proposed are likely to achieve the degree of effective- 
ness contemplated by the government ministers sup- 
porting the bill who testified before your committee. 


There are, however, several areas where your com- 
mittee considers amendments to the bill are required. 
One concerns the interpretation of the words “‘substan- 
tially the same” referred to above and results in part 
from the actions and statements of the Minister of 
National Revenue arising out of Time Canada’s 
attempt to clarify its status under the act following 
introduction of the bill. Another concerns the manner 
in which the decision to bring into force the provisions 
relating to the broadcasting industry is to be made. 


In the last analysis, the meaning of words in statutes 
is something to be decided by the courts. Ordinarily, 
however, judicial interpretations of provisions of the 


15.19 

2 sub-s. 19(5) 

3 sub-s. 19(2) 

4 clause 19(5)(a) (ii) (F) 
5 sub-s. 19(4) 
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Income Tax Act only result from the taxpayer having 
done something which is disputed by the Minister of 
National Revenue. However, the department has 
adopted a policy which has been in effect for some 
years whereby a taxpayer may obtain an advance 
ruling on a question of interpretation.® These rulings, 
which are stated to be binding on the minister, are 
obviously of great assistance to a taxpayer in that he is 
able to ascertain in advance how a proposed course of 
action may be dealt with under the act. The alternative 
is to proceed without a ruling and risk an adverse 
determination by the courts after the fact. 


It must be assumed that, in giving rulings of this 
nature, departmental officials should attempt to place 
themselves in the position of a court faced with the 
same question. In other words, the arguments on both 
sides should be weighed and an objective decision 
reached in the light of reason and existing jurispru- 
dence. The purpose is not, on an application for a 
ruling, to give a decision which is in effect an assertion 
of the position which would be most favourable to the 
minister. 


In the case of the desire of the affected periodicals to 
obtain an interpretation of the words “substantially 
the same” it could be argued that, although the peri- 
odicals were themselves Canadian taxpayers, an 
application for a ruling could only be made by a 
taxpayer in whose direct interest it was to have a 
decision, i.e., a taxpayer who was an advertiser in that 
periodical. Discussions between the periodicals and the 
department as to the interpretation of the words may, 
therefore, have proceeded on a basis outside the 
normal ruling application procedure. However, in your 
committee’s opinion, the approach of the minister and 
his officials in that case should have been no different 
from their approach in dealing with a formal ruling 
application by a taxpayer directly affected. 


On October 23, 1975, after several meetings with 
Time Canada, the Minister of National Revenue 
announced in a press release that at least 80 per cent of 
an issue of a periodical published in Canada, excluding 
advertising, had to be different from the contents of an 
issue published outside Canada. He also announced 
that, should this interpretation be successfully chal- 
lenged in the courts, he would introduce legislation to 
reinstate his interpretation. 


From the evidence before it, and in the light of 
existing jurisprudence, your committee has regretfully 
concluded that in developing the “at least 80 per cent 
rule” it seems apparent that, far from attempting to 
give an impartial interpretation, the minister was 
attempting to amend clause 19(5)(a)(ii)(F) of the act 
to conform with the views of the government. Amend- 
ments, in your committee’s opinion, are a matter for 


The rule of law and the supremacy of Parliament are 
surely two of our most cherished institutions. They 
should not be allowed to give way to ministerial zeal. 


Your committee is of the view that, should any 
periodical at any future time wish to attempt to quali- 
fy as a Canadian periodical, it should have the benefit 
of a fair and impartial means of obtaining a decision in 
keeping with judicial traditions in this country. Your 
committee therefore recommends that the bill be 
amended so as to oblige the Minister of National 
Revenue to submit the issue to the courts for 
determination. 


A side issue which has developed as a result of 
delays in passage of the bill is that the proposed 
effective date of the provisions affecting periodicals 
(January 1, 1976) has now passed. In order to remove 
any suggestion of retroactivity, a fundamentally 
repugnant notion which should be resorted to only in 
cases of extreme need, your committee recommends 
that the effective date be changed to January 1, 1977. 


Dealing with your committee’s second principal 
objection, in connection with the bringing into force of 
the broadcasting provisions, your committee notes that 
the Secretary of State in an announcement in the 
House of Commons on January 23, 1975’, stated that, 
before bringing in provisions to discourage Canadian 
advertisers from advertising in U.S. border stations, it 
would be necessary to make sure that sufficient adver- 
tising time was available on Canadian stations. Bill 
C-58 provides that these provisions shall be brought 
into force on proclamation, thus leaving the timing to 
the executive branch of the government. Another 
method of proceeding might have been to defer intro- 
duction of the legislation until it was clear that all the 
factors, including availability of time on Canadian 
stations, indicated that the provisions were warranted. 
The government has chosen a course whereby the 
provisions should be enacted now but brought into 
effect at a later date. Your committee has no objection 
to this procedure provided that the timing of the provi- 
sions is decided by Parliament. It accordingly recom- 
mends that the bill be amended so that the broadcast- 
ing provisions shall be brought into effect by a 
resolution of the House of Commons concurred in by 
the Senate. 


Your committee is not convinced that removal of the 
exemption in respect of publications such as MD maga- 
zine will assist the objectives of the bill and it there- 
fore recommends partial restoration of the provisions 
of the act in that regard which the bill would have 
removed. 


For the foregoing reasons, your committee recom- 
mends the following amendments to Bill C-58: 


1. Page 1: Strike out line 12 and substitute therefor the 


Parliament, not the executive branch of government. following: 


6 See Information Circular, Department of Revenue, Taxation, No. 70/6, Septem- 7 Commons Debates, January 23, 1975, page 2527 


ber 14, 1970. 
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“after December 31, 1976 for an advertise—”. 


2. Page 1: Strike out line 16 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“repealed and the following substituted therefor: 


“(4) Subsection (1) does not apply with respect to 
an advertisement in any publication the principal 
function of which is the encouragement, promotion 
or development of the fine arts, letters, scholarship 
or religion.” 


3. Page 1: Strike out line 17 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“3. (1) The said Act is further amended by”. 


4. Page 1: Strike out line 20 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“191 (1) In this section, ‘publisher’ means a 
person who has or proposes to have the exclusive right 
to produce and publish issues of a newspaper or 
periodical. 


(2) For the purposes of this section, the word “tax- 
payer” in section 173 shall be deemed to include a 
publisher. 


(3) The Minister, at the request of a publisher, shall 
enter into an agreement with that publisher pursuant 
to section 173 for the purpose of having determined by 
the Court the interpretation of clause 19(5) (a) (ii) (F) 
in relation to one or more issues of proposed issues of a 
newspaper or periodical that that publisher has or 
proposes to have the exclusive right to produce and 
publish in Canada.” 


(2) The said Act is further amended by adding 
thereto immediately after section 19.1, added by sub- 
section (1), the following: 

“19.2 (1) Subject to subsection (2)e ne” 

5. Page 2: Strike out lines 32 to 34 inclusive and substi- 
tute therefor the following: 


“on the first day of January, 1977. 


(2) Subsection 3(2) shall come into force on such 
day as may be fixed by a motion taken up and con- 
sidered by the House of Commons that is adopted by 
the House and concurred in by the Senate pursuant to 
subsections (3) and (4). 


(3) If a motion taken up and considered by the 
House of Commons pursuant to subsection (2) is 
adopted by the House, with or without amendments, a 
message shall be sent to the Senate informing the 
Senate that the motion has been so adopted and 
requesting that the motion be concurred in by the 
Senate. 


(4) The Senate shall, within the first fifteen days 
next after receipt by it of a request from the House of 
Commons pursuant to subsection (3) that the Senate 
is sitting, in accordance with the Rules of the Senate, 
take up and consider the motion adopted by the House 
of Commons that is the subject of the request. 


(5) If the Senate, pursuant to a request from the 
House of Commons, concurs in a motion adopted by 
the House as provided in this section, subsection 3(2) 
shall come into force on the day that is specified in the 


motion or on the day on which the Senate concurs in 
the motion, whichever is the later.” 


During the course of your committee’s hearings a 
question arose as to the effect of Bill C-58 and the 
“commercial deletion” policy of the CRTC on relations 
with the United States. While your committee consid- 
ers that the strain on Canada-U.S. relations which has 
arisen is not an area which is within its terms of 
reference on this bill, it believes that it cannot let the 
matter pass without directing the attention of the 
government to the evidence before the committee on 
these points. 

Attached as an appendix to this report is a list of 
parties who submitted briefs, including those who also 
appeared before your committee in the course of its 
examination of Bill C-58. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SALTER A. HAYDEN, 
Chairman. 
(Appendix) 
List of submissions received with regard to Bill 
C-58, “An Act to amend the Income Tax Act”. 


SUBMITTED BRIEFS AND APPEARED Date of 
Appearance 
1. MD Publications (Canada) Limited May 6, 1976 
2. Maclean-Hunter Limited May 12, 1976 
3. Graphic Arts Industries Association May 12, 1976 
4. Canadian Periodical Publishers’ 
Association May 12, 1976 
5. Time Canada May 13, 1976 
6. Saturday Night May 19, 1976 
7. Canadian Association of Broadcasters May 19, 1976 
8. Institute of Canadian Advertising May 20, 1976 
9. WBEN, Inc.; Capital Cities Communications Inc.; 


and Taft Broadcasting Company June 9, 1976 
10. Channel Seventy Nine Limited, 

(CITY-TV) June 9, 1976 
11. KVOS-TV (B.C.) Limited, Vancouver June 9, 1976 
12. Advertising Agency Association of 

British Columbia June 9, 1976 
13. Association of Canadian Advertisers June 10, 1976 


14. Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission June 16, 1976 


Number of witnesses in support of the above: 47 
SUBMITTED BRIEFS BUT DID NOT APPEAR 

Andy McDermott Sales Ltd. 

Catton Buckham Advertising Agency Ltd. 
CKCO-TV Kitchener 

Hyland Radio-TV Limited 

Stovin-Byles Television Limited 

Okanagan Valley Television Company Limited 


Monarch Broadcasting Co. Ltd. (CHAT Radio-TV, 
Alberta) 


Tele-Capital Ltd. of Quebec City 

CKSO-TV and Radio of Sudbury 

Council of Forest Industries of B.C. 

British Columbia Television Broadcasting System Ltd. 
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The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Hayden moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration on Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand adjourned 
until Monday next, June 28, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, in deciding to move the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate until Monday evening at 8 o’clock, we 
had to consider the transportation difficulties now being 
experienced in this country and the difficulty some sena- 
tors might find in trying to reach Ottawa for a sitting on 
Monday afternoon. There is much work for the Senate to 
do next week and under ordinary circumstances it would 
have been preferable to sit Monday afternoon. It may 
therefore be necessary for us to sit late on Monday evening 
and to extend the sitting hours on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 


On Monday we shall proceed with third reading of Bill 
C-20, respecting citizenship; with consideration of the 
report of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce on Bill C-58, to amend the Income 
Tax Act, which was presented today; and we shall continue 
the second reading debate on Bills C-93 and C-94. 


Bill C-68, to amend the Medical Care Act, and Bill C-88, 
to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act (No. 2), will 
probably pass the Commons today and we shall therefore 
have to deal with those two bills early next week. In 
addition, it is possible that Bill C-84, which was given 
second reading and referred to committee in the House of 
Commons yesterday, could come to us by Wednesday next. 


The committee schedule for next week is as follows: on 
Tuesday the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
will meet at 10 a.m. to further consider the question of crop 
insurance; the Special Joint Committee on the National 
Capital Region will meet at 3.30 p.m., and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments has 
called a meeting for 8.30 p.m. On Wednesday the Special 
Committee on Science Policy has scheduled a meeting for 
3.30 p.m. 


Senator Flynn: Would the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment explain whether, in view of all those bills which are 
likely to reach us, or which pass the other place, it is 
foreseen that the session will be prorogued if not officially 
at least unofficially until the fall. 


Senator Perrault: No position has yet been taken with 
respect to when parliamentary activities may safely be 
predicted to resume in the fall. Indeed, it is impossible at 
this time to give an estimate of the prorogation date or the 
summer adjournment date. As honourable senators are 
aware, a number of key bills are now in discussion in 
committees of the House of Commons and it is not possible 
to estimate when they will be available in the other place 
for third reading. Consequently, it is difficult to establish a 
schedule here. 
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Senator Flynn: We can expect to receive Bills C-68 and 
C-88, and Bill C-84 is the only other bill which requires, 
from the government’s viewpoint, passage before 
prorogation. 


Senator Perrault: It is unlikely that it will be possible to 
complete our work by the end of next week. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 
DISRUPTION OF AIRLINE SERVICES IN CANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Has the Leader of the Government any- 
thing new to report on the air travel situation in Canada? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a number of 
conversations have been held in recent hours and it is very 
likely that a statement will be made by the Minister of 
Transport in the other place within the hour. The text of 
that statement will also be read in this chamber. Honour- 
able senators will then have a better idea of the initiatives 
which are presently under way. Indeed, the text of that 
statement should be here in approximately 25 minutes. 


Senator Flynn: Would the leader say whether the gov- 
ernment contemplates any special legislation? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the situation is 
extremely important to all parts of Canada and it is hoped 
that legislation will not be necessary in order to resolve 
the problem and get the planes flying again. It is hoped 
that the statement to be made today will go a fair distance 
toward a solution. 


@ (1420) 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Carter for the adoption of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the Supplementary Estimates (A) laid before Parliament 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1977. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, we are con- 
sidering a report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance on what is probably the most extraordi- 
nary supplementary estimate in Canadian history. I say 
that because the estimate looks to the appropriation bill 
which is now before us on first reading, which will provide 
for implementation of a major innovation in Canadian 
policy by a loan item in supplementary estimates. 


To the best of my knowledge this device, this devious 
device, has never been used before. The National Finance 
Committee has objected before to minor uses of this princi- 
ple of legislation by supplementary estimates but never, I 
am sure, did the committee anticipate it would be faced 
with a suggestion that major government policy should in 
future be made by a loan item in supplementary estimates. 
This is a case of where estimates are placed before us so 
carelessly that the normal courtesies of relating the 
amounts to previous estimates are not observed. To my 
mind this is another example of the attitude of this govern- 
ment towards the rights of Parliament. It is an attitude of 
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erosion, by almost any device that can be thought of, of the 
basic rights of the Parliament of Canada in respect of 
discussions upon major policy decisions. 


I say it is a major policy decision. It is not that I object 
to the policy, but it is a major policy decision when the 
Government of Canada decides to raise revenues by a 
national lottery. This is something that has not happened 
in our history before. It is a matter which raises issues of 
deep emotional concern to many Canadians. I do not share 
all those emotional concerns. Indeed, I might say that I 
have a good deal of sympathy with the basic principle of 
raising public revenues to assist in paying off the deficit 
for the Olympic Games because I have been impressed by 
the arguments put forward that the benefits of the Olym- 
pic Games will extend far beyond Montreal, the province 
of Quebec and Kingston. They will extend to all Canadi- 
ans. I agree with that. I agree fully with the concept that 
all Canadians should help to pay off that deficit. 


The government decided that it would not take that 
approach. The government made a clear statement that it 
would not, out of public funds, help to pay off this deficit. 
It has changed its mind. I see no objection to the govern- 
ment changing its mind, yet in the discussions we heard in 
defence of these supplementary estimates yesterday from 
Senator Langlois and Senator Perrault we had what I 
regard as the supreme example of defenders of an indefen- 
sible principle protesting too much. A principle we gener- 
ally recognize is that when an argument is weak, rhetoric 
usually becomes louder, longer and more irrelevant. Cer- 
tainly in listening to the defence of this government policy 
last night, I was convinced that this was a clear case of 
that. 


For example, one of the arguments put forward so 
strongly was that this is not a reversal of government 
policy. Well, of course it is. The argument was needless. If 
the government has changed its mind, there is nothing 
wrong with the government’s saying so. The government 
had decided earlier, for its own reasons—perhaps in an 
attempt to hold down the expenditures—that it would not 
raise revenues to pay the deficit. So, it has changed its 
mind, and there is nothing wrong with that. Yet the fact of 
the matter is that the foolish statement made by the gov- 
ernment at the start is the cause of many of the problems 
that have arisen. If the government at the start had said “If 
a benefit can be shown for the whole of Canada as the 
result of the Olympics, then it would appear to make sense 
for the public of Canada generally to support the Olympics 
by helping with the deficit or otherwise”, I would have no 
objection to that. That would have been the sensible thing 
to do. However, the government made this foolish state- 
ment, and it trapped itself and the Olympics into an impos- 
sible position. 


It may very well be argued that many of the problems 
which have arisen at the Olympic site are due substantial- 
ly to that foolish government decision. The delays, the 
pressures from various unions and contractors, and the 
doubts that arose in the minds of the public and all over 
the world as to whether the Olympic site would be finished 
on time, were substantially due to the government’s state- 
ment, “We are not going to bail you out.” The Government 
of Canada indicated they would let the Olympics be 
delayed. The Government of Canada indicated they would 


(Senator Grosart.] 


let them go broke. That impression got around the world 
that this was the policy of the Government of Canada, 
which it was. Thankfully, the government has now 
changed its mind. 


Instead of being faced with a clear declaration that the 
government has changed its mind for very good reasons, 
we are faced with this piece of utter hypocrisy which is 
Bill C-44, the subject of the report now before the house. I 
say “hypocrisy” because the purpose of the supplementary 
estimates is almost entirely to assist in relieving the pres- 
sure of the deficit on the City of Montreal and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. Again, I say I approve of that, but why this 
device? Why are we tacking on to the 82.5 per cent, which 
is going to this purpose, these peripheral sweeteners of 12.5 
per cent going to the provinces—if the provinces say they 
will take it—and 5 per cent going into a federal govern- 
ment fund? If it were not hypocrisy, surely the govern- 
ment would have said, “We are creating this new corpora- 
tion for the sole purpose of helping defray the Olympics 
deficit”. These amounts of 12 per cent and 5 per cent on the 
periphery are clear evidence of the utter hypocrisy of the 
whole approach. 


We then had a stirring defence of the legality of this bill. 
It is almost certainly legal. When I heard the rhetoric, I 
began to wonder when emphasis on the legality of an 
action, public or private, became a major criterion in decid- 
ing whether that action is right or wrong. 


There was some question raised about constitutionality, 
and understandably so. Here again it was the government’s 
muddling which caused this. Honourable senators will 
remember that at the time when the Criminal Code was 
amended to permit lotteries, it was clearly understood that 
it was permission to the provinces to conduct lotteries 
under certain circumstances. The main proviso is that no 
province conducting such a lottery would be able to sell 
tickets in another province, without the permission of that 
province—a very wise proviso. 


@ (1430) 


The assumption then arose that the government had 
transferred this whole field of lotteries to the provinces. It 
was merely an assumption. I completely agree that the 
assumption had no apparent base in constitutional law. 
But what has happened is that the government now says, 
“In spite of the fact that we honoured the right of any 
given province to deny to another province the right to sell 
tickets for a lottery for any purpose in the given province, 
we, the government, will now impose a total lottery on all 
provinces.” In other words, the government now says that 
in spite of what the President of the Treasury Board, the 
Honourable Mr. Chrétien, called the liberal generosity of 
the government, the government is withdrawing its 
so-called generosity and under the conditions indicated in 
the supplementary estimates (A) the federal government 
will now, as I have said, impose a total lottery on all 
provinces. This means that no province will any longer 
have the right to refuse to sell tickets for a federal lottery 
which appears to have a specific purpose related to some 
other province or for any other reason. 


That is why the constitutional issue has been raised, 
although, as I have said, it does not appear to have sub- 
stance. And yet we had this rhetoric on the subject, which 
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indicates to me that possibly the defenders of the govern- 
ment’s position are protesting just a little too, too much. 


Naturally, we have had the old excuse given that the 
type of legislation which this will be is necessary. All that 
need be said on that score is what has been said over and 
over again: namely, that there has never been an occasion 
that anybody can recall of the rights of an individual or 
the rights of Parliament being impinged upon by an execu- 
tive when the reason given was not “necessity.” 


There is no necessity here whatsoever. The minister 
himself was asked if he looked at some of the alternatives. 
In one breath he said, “We made certain tries. We tried to 
get the opposition parties to agree first of all to a bill going 
through in two or three days. We also tried to get agree- 
ments from the provinces, but were not able to. So the 
government decided to go this way.” On the other hand, 
the President of the Treasury Board, when asked if he had 
looked at other alternatives, said, “No, we did not look at 
any other alternatives.” The excuse was that this was a 
last-minute situation and that, as the summer recess came 
along, they were suddenly faced with this great problem. 
Well, the government was not suddenly faced with the 
problem at all. It has been there for months. The govern- 
ment has been fully aware of it. The government hesitated 
to make the decision because of the earlier foolish decision, 
and it spent months in trying to backtrack out of an 
impossible position with the result that it has arrived at a 
point which would appear to be an insult to the intelli- 
gence of members of Parliament—this excuse that “We are 
so close to the deadline that we have to resort to a device 
never resorted to before in Canadian history.” 


Another reason given for the legislation is a principle of 
the bill which has received great support: the assistance it 
will give to amateur sport. I simply mention that that is 
merely a sweetener. 


The fact of the matter is that every single excuse given 
for the government’s reversal of its decision could have 
been used to make the first decision the sensible one. One 
of the reasons given is the national benefits which will 
accrue. Well, that aspect has always been there. If the 
government was not aware that the holding of the Olym- 
pics in one part of Canada would benefit all of Canada, it 
was not thinking very hard. We were told that the labour 
problem was one of the reasons for the crisis. Well, the 
labour problem was there at the time the statement was 
made that the government would not fund this deficit. 
Another reason we were given was “this dreadful infla- 
tion.” Inflation was galloping at the time the government 
announced its decision not to fund this deficit. And, just to 
reiterate, the needs of amateur sport have been there for a 
long, long time. 

So every one of the arguments produced now in support 
of this new decision, and this irresponsible way of imple- 
menting it, were there at the time; so that the problem 
must be laid right at the door of the government’s 
incompetence, bad planning and its assumption that no 
matter how many mistakes it made, no matter how badly it 
messed up the situation, the officials, or somebody, would 
find a way or a device which would force Parliament to 
accept this method at the last minute. 


Well, some provinces object; they do so on very good 
ground. They object on the ground that they do not know 


what will happen. Here we have a major government 
policy extending over at least three years, and perhaps 
perpetually. Nobody knows. There is nothing here at all so 
far to tell us, except one personal assurance by the Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board, that this is not a policy which 
will go on forever, that Loto Canada will not continue 
indefinitely whether the provinces agree or not. It is fair to 
say that the minister has emphasized over and over again 
that he is calling a meeting of the appropriate ministers in 
September to discuss the matter. But he has made it quite 
clear that this is a field in which the federal government 
regards itself as having complete competence; and once 
again we have from the government the arrogant state- 
ment, which has broken up every federal-provincial con- 
ference, the arrogant statement, “This is the way we will 
do it. This is the way we can do it. We are merely consult- 
ing you and, regardless of what you may feel about it, we 
will do what we think we want to do.” I say that this has 
been the approach over and over again, and as anyone who 
has read the history of federal-provincial conferences will 
agree, it is this approach which has caused the dangerous 
confrontation in our federal system today between the 
central power and the provinces. 


The bill before us, when it is passed and given royal 
assent, will be an Act of Parliament. It will be argued, of 
course, that “this is an Act of Parliament,” but I think 
anybody who has attended the meetings of our National 
Finance Committee, or similar committees elsewhere, must 
agree that it is a dangerous and devious device to use 
supplementary estimates at any time to introduce major 
government policy without the normal safeguards that are 
present in a bill in which policy is spelled out in detail and 
can be discussed in detail. I say it is dangerous and I say it 
is devious when ministers or their officials can come 
before a committee—as they came before the Miscellane- 
ous Estimates Committee of the Commons, and as they 
came before our National Finance Committee—and merely 
say what their intentions are. But when Parliament has a 
proper bill before it, then Parliament is in a position to say, 
“We are now deciding to pass a law the substance of which 
is as follows.” 


The appropriation bill, as it comes before us, gives 
extraordinary powers to the government to make regula- 
tions by order in council. There is no indication of that in 
the report of the committee. We are asked to approve the 
report of the committee to the effect that the government 
is prepared to lend, on a loan vote, $5 million, and that 
provision is to be made: 

@ (1440) 
for the establishment of an account in the Accounts 
of Canada to be known as the National Lottery 
Account to which shall be credited the net revenues 
of Loto Canada Inc. paid to the Receiver General for 
Canada; and 


to authorize payment out of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund— 


and so on. There is not a word here or in the bill to say 
what this crown corporation will consist of, or how many 
directors it will have. 

As a purely incidental side issue, in committee the minis- 
ter said, “I would like to introduce Mr. Cousineau. He is 
going to be the president of the new corporation.” How- 
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ever, there is not even provision here for the office of 
president. 

The minister also stated, “Oh, the order in council has 
been approved.” This statement was made to the commit- 
tee in the other place. What was he talking about? He was 
talking about the order in council under the legislation 
that is only before us at this moment. The order in council 
had been approved and passed. But what is in the order? 
We do not know. 

Honourable senators, we are asked to approve the report 
of the committee which, I am glad to say, did raise doubts 
on some of these matters, particularly on the ground of 
methodology, of which this whole bill provides another 
devious example. 

We have, I suppose, no alternative. There is nothing— 
nothing at all—that we can do at this stage, just as there 
was nothing the committee of the other place could do 
since, under the rules, it could not change the regulations. 
It did make one amendment but, not having the regula- 
tions before it, the committee of the other place said, ‘““We 
recommend that you do not carry this thing on beyond 
three years until you bring in new regulations.” Surely 
nothing could indicate more clearly the affront to Parlia- 
ment of this kind of device, and the absurdity of it, than 
the history of the matter given in the report that is before 
us. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I must inform honour- 
able senators that if the Honourable Senator Carter speaks 
now, his speech will have the effect of closing the debate 
on the motion for adoption of this report. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, we have had a 
very wide-ranging debate on supplementary estimates (A) 
in general, and on Loto Canada in particular. I think that 
everything that needed to be said, or that was worth 
saying, has already been said, and so I rise now only to 
reply briefly to two or three points. 


One of the main criticisms voiced was with regard to the 
method chosen by the government to deal with this mat- 
ter—that is, by way of supplementary estimates, rather 
than a bill. While the method chosen is certainly not 
acceptable to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, nor even to this chamber, I think it is fair to point 
out that it is a method for which there are a number of 
precedents, it having been used on some 25 previous occa- 
sions. I should also point out that the government could 
have proceeded without referring the matter to Parliament 
at all. I think the government would have preferred to 
introduce a bill on this matter, but in view of the fact that 
the time available was limited, and of the fact that there 
was no agreement on the time to be allotted for debating 
the measure in the other place, the government was left 
with the only alternative available to it that would give 
Parliament a chance to pronounce on this question. That is 
why proceeding by way of supplementary estimates was 
chosen. 

Certainly it is the duty of the Opposition to criticize 
government policy, and, to some extent, it is the duty of 
every one of us; but when we criticize government policy I 
think we should do so in the context of the times and 
conditions prevailing when a policy decision is made. 


{Senator Grosart.] 


When this particular policy decision was made several 
years ago, honourable senators will recall that there was 
reason to believe that widespread opposition existed 
among the public of Canada at large to any contribution to 
the Olympic Games from the federal treasury. In addition, 
there were a number of assurances given to the govern- 
ment that the Olympic Games would be self-financing. In 
the light of these assurances and these conditions, there- 
fore, the government embarked upon methods and devices 
for assisting in voluntary ways, as a result of which we 
have the Olympic coins and Olympic stamps programs, and 
a number of other measures adopted by the government 
with the object of avoiding a charge upon the public 
treasury. In the interval views changed, and today there is 
a swing in public opinion which would seem to favour a 
direct contribution from the federal treasury. 


I might say in passing that Loto Canada is an extension 
of the self-financing methods embarked upon by the gov- 
ernment in the first place, and the minister himself gave a 
commitment when he appeared before the committee, 
within the limits of how far he is able to go in committing 
a successor or a new government, to bring the matter 
before Parliament when a change in policy is proposed. 

Honourable senators, as I said earlier, I think everything 
useful has been said on this matter, and I see no merit in 
repeating arguments that have already been made. There- 
fore, I would like to conclude the debate by thanking all 
honourable senators who have participated for their inter- 
esting and valuable contributions. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


TRANSPORTATION 
DISRUPTION OF AIRLINE SERVICES IN CANADA 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I should like to make a short statement about 
the safety aspects of bilingual air traffic control. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is leave granted, honour- 
able senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: The Honourable the Minister of 
Transport has just announced the appointment of Mr. 
Justice W. R. Sinclair, of Edmonton, and Mr. Justice Julien 
Chouinard, of Quebec City, to head the commission of 
inquiry into safety-related and other aspects of bilingual- 
ism in air traffic control in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Justice Sinclair is a judge of the appellate division of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta. He was admitted to the Bar 
of Alberta in 1949 and was in private practice until 1954 
when he joined the law department of Canadian Gulf Oil 
in Calgary. From 1959 to 1968 he was a partner in the 
Edmonton law firm of Emery, Jamieson and Company. In 
1968 he was appointed a judge of the trial division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta, and received his present 
appointment in 1973. 

@ (1450) 

Mr. Justice Chouinard is a judge of the Superior Court 
of Quebec. He was admitted to the Bar of Quebec in 1953 
and practised law in Quebec City before being appointed 
deputy minister of justice of the province. He was later 
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appointed secretary-general of the executive committee of 
the provincial government. He was named to the Bench 
last year. Mr. Justice Chouinard is a member of the council 
in the faculty of law at Laval University. 


The new commissioners were named to replace John 
Keenan of Montreal who resigned on June 7 when he 
became the subject of controversy and felt he could not 
carry out his mandate. 


The Honourable Mr. Lang, Minister of Transport, as 
honourable senators will recall, first announced the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry on May 12 last. 


I can advise the chamber that the minister is presently 
contacting the presidents of CALPA and CATCA—the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association and the Canadian 
Air Traffic Control Association—to invite them to meet 
with him on this subject later this day. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1976 
SECOND READING 


Senator Langlois moved second reading of Bill C-94, for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending the 31st March, 
1977. 


He said: Honourable senators, the bill before us today, 
Appropriation Bill No. 4, 1976, provides for the release of 
the whole of supplementary estimates (A) for 1976 of $5 
million. These supplementary estimates were tabled on 
June 8, and discussed in committee on June 17 with the 
President of Treasury Board and his officials. 


These supplementary estimates propose the creation of 
Loto Canada and provide a loan of up to $5 million from 
the Minister of Finance as a working capital advance. It is 
intended that this loan be repaid by December 31, 1976. 
This new crown corporation will commence Operations in 
August of 1976 and will create, manage and operate a 
national lottery. 


If honourable senators wish any further explanations 
concerning this bill, I shall be glad to supply them. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I think it will be 
obvious that any comments I might wish to make on the 
bill now before us have already been made. I deliberately 
made my comments during consideration of the report of 
the National Finance Committee, so that that report could 
be adopted, according to our rules, before the bill itself was 
presented. I therefore ask that my comments previously 
made be taken as applying to this bill, and add that I have 
not changed my mind in any way since seeing the bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Langlois, bill placed on the Orders 
of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1976 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Langlois moved second reading of Bill C-93, for 
granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending the 3lst March, 
LOT 


He said: Honourable senators, the bill before us now, 
Appropriation Bill No. 3, 1976, provides for the release of 
the balance of the main estimates for 1976-77 amounting to 
$12,727 million. 

These estimates were tabled on February 19, and 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance the same day. Interim supply for 1976-77 was 
approved by Appropriation Act, No. 2, 1976. The bill which 
provided for the expenditures for the month of April, May 
and June, released a general proportion of three-twelfths 
for all votes plus additional proportions for some 35 votes. 


The main estimates were discussed with the President of 
Treasury Board and his officials on May 20 in the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. 

The previous appropriation acts passed in respect of 
these estimates for 1976-77 were Appropriation Act No. 2, 
1976, which granted interim supply, as I have already said, 
for April, May and June, including the 35 additional pro- 
portions based on the main estimates for 1976-77, amount- 
ing to $4,970,732,370.57, and Appropriation Act No. 3, 1976, 
which would grant full supply for the balance of the main 
estimates for 1976-77 amounting to, as has already been 
mentioned, $12,727,771,390.43. In addition, honourable sena- 
tors, there is the appropriation bill to which we have just 
given second reading, and which is based on supplemen- 
tary estimates (A) for 1976-77, in the sum of $5 million, 
making the total estimates to be voted to date 
$17,703,503,761.00. 

The form of the bill is the same as that passed in 
previous years, and it contains no additional borrowing 
authority. 

Honourable senators, I think I have covered the impor- 
tant features of this bill, and if you wish further explana- 
tion on any matter it can be supplied on request. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I take it that 
there is no dire necessity for this supply bill to be passed 
immediately. Will next week do? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 

Senator Grosart: Therefore, I move that the debate be 
adjourned. 

On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


[Translation] 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST DAY 


Senator Perrault: I am pleased to greet our French- 
Canadian fellow citizens on the occasion of St. John the 
Baptist Day. 

[English] 
The Senate adjourned until Monday, June 28, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND (NO.2)—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-88, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act (No. 2). 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a second time? 


Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate, moved that 
the bill be read a second time at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of Order of the Administrator under the 
Anti-Inflation Act, pursuant to section 17(3) of the 
said Act, Chapter 75, Statutes of Canada 1974-75-76, 
dated June 22, 1976, regarding the reference of the 
collective agreement between the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Manitoba Division, and the 
employees represented by the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 6166, and letter thereon from the 
Administrator to the Minister of National Revenue. 


Copies of Reports of the Anti-Inflation Board to His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council reporting 
its reference to the Administrator of the Anti-Inflation 
Act of— 


(1) Collective agreement between the Sudbury 
District Roman Catholic Separate School Board and 
the employees represented by the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, Local 1369; 

(2) Collective agreement between the Wentworth 
County Board of Education, Hamilton, Ontario and 
the employees in the secretarial, clerical group; 

(3) Certain proposed increases in compensation 
between the Prescott and Russell County Roman 
Catholic Separate School Board and its executive 
employees. 

Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1576, dated 
June 23, 1976, appointing the Honourable W. R. Sin- 
clair and the Honourable Julien Chouinard, Co-Com- 
missioners, under Part I of the Inquiries Act, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the safety of the introduction 
of bilingual IFR Air Traffic Services in the Province of 
Quebec. 


Report of the Auditor General on the examination of 
the accounts and financial statements of the National 
Battlefields Commission for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 12 of An Act 
respecting the National Battlefields at Quebec, Chap- 
ter 57, Statutes of Canada, 1907-08, and sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of the National Battlefields Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1977, pursuant 
to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1976-1089, dated May 11, 1976, approv- 
ing same. 


Report of Uranium Canada, Limited, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 1975, 
pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the President of the National Research 
Council of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1976, pursuant to section 16 of the National Research 
Council Act, Chapter N-14, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Science Council of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 19 
of the Science Council of Canada Act, Chapter S-5, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee for the year ended December 31, 1975, pur- 
suant to section 109(3) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 


Capital Budget of the National Harbours Board for 
the year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order in 
Council P.C. 1976-988, dated April 27, 1976 approving 
same. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1588, dated 
June 28, 1976, appointing the Honourable W. R. Sin- 
clair of Edmonton, the Honourable Julien Chouinard 
of Quebec City, and the Honourable D. V. Heald of 
Ottawa, Co-Commissioners, under Part I of the In- 
quiries Act, for the purpose of inquiring into the safety 
of the introduction of bilingual IFR Air Traffic Ser- 
vices in the Province of Quebec, together with Memo- 
randum of Understanding between The Minister of 
Transport and The Canadian Air Traffic Control Asso- 
ciation (CATCA) and The Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association (CALPA), signed at Ottawa, on the 28th 
day of June, 1976. 
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INTERNAL ECONOMY 
REPORT APPROVING SALARY REVISIONS TABLED 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I have the honour 
to table a schedule of authorized salary revisions for cer- 
tain Senate positions, effective April 1, 1976, as approved 
by the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration, at its meeting of Thursday, June 17, 
1976. 


TRANSPORTATION 


RESUMPTION OF AIRLINE SERVICES IN CANADA— 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSION OF INQUIRY 
Senator Flynn: Would the government leader elaborate 
a little more on the memorandum of understanding or 
agreement reached between the Minister of Transport and 
the Canadian Air Traffic Control Association and the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association, which he tabled? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the document is 
rather lengthy, but if I am permitted perhaps I can touch 
on three or four of the highlights of the memorandum of 
understanding. I promise not to be too lengthy. 


It has been agreed that the public commission of inquiry 
which has been announced should be composed of three 
judicial appointees, the third being acceptable to 
CATCA—that is, the Canadian Air Traffic Control 
Association—that a prerequisite to the expansion or intro- 
duction of any bilingual air traffic service be a unanimous 
report of the commission declaring the purported expan- 
sion or introduction to be consistent with the maintenance 
of current safety standards in Canadian air operations. 


Senator Flynn: A unanimous decision? 


Senator Perrault: A unanimous decision of the three 
commissioners. Further, that the terms of reference now 
contained in Order in Council P.C. 1976-1576 should 
include a provision to the effect that “the commissioners 
shall append to their reports any statement on the aspects 
of the inquiry reported upon, received from CATCA or 
CALPA within a specified period of time designated by the 
commission”; that the terms of reference shall include a 
further provision to the effect that “the commissioners 
shall not in any of their reports indicate that safety has 
been demonstrated unless they can justify beyond a 
reasonable doubt why any contrary view expressed by 
CATCA or CALPA should not prevail.” 


And then, insofar as the specially appointed professional 
advisers are concerned, Transport Canada and CATCA 
will submit a joint list of appropriate controller advisers to 
the commission; Transport Canada will submit before July 
1 a recommendation to the Privy Council which the gov- 
ernment will process expeditiously and publish in the 
Canada Gazette at the earliest possible date as an air 
navigation order with regard to the use of language in the 
air, and Transport Canada undertakes to pursue the 
enforcement thereof; and that following the tabling of the 
final report of the commission in Parliament, the govern- 
ment will present a resolution to the House of Commons 
seeking concurrence therein in a free vote. 

@ (2010) 


The document is signed by the Honourable Otto Lang, 
Minister of Transport; J. M. Livingston, President, Canadi- 


an Air Traffic Control Association; and K. A. Maley, Presi- 
dent, Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 


Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
explain the consequences of a non-unanimous decision by 
the commissioners? 


Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that if the 
report is not unanimous no action would be taken to 
introduce bilingualism at the main airports in the Mont- 
real area. 


Senator Flynn: In other words, you are giving a veto to 
any one of the commissioners. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that may be the 
honourable senator’s interpretation. I have not had time to 
adequately digest all the supporting documentation. Hon- 
ourable senators may feel free to draw their own conclu- 
sions at this point as to the ramifications of the memoran- 
dum of understanding which has been achieved. 


Senator Flynn: I respect the opinion of the Leader of the 
Government, but I do not see what else it can mean. 
Furthermore, do I understand that the Senate and the 
House of Commons will have to give this approval, or will 
it be only the House of Commons? 


Senator Perrault: The memorandum of understanding, 
as it exists at the present time, makes reference only to a 
free vote in the House of Commons. 


Senator Flynn: What is a free vote? 


Senator Perrault: I hope to be in a position shortly to 
clarify the position of the Senate in the proposed process. 


Senator Flynn: What is the understanding of the Leader 
of the Government as to what a free vote in the House of 
Commons would be? 


Senator Perrault: I assume that the house leaders there 
would make known to their followers the fact that party 
discipline and usual party voting procedures would not 
apply with respect to this particular vote. 


Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
agree that the minister might have said that he has nego- 
tiated this agreement with a knife at his throat? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the past two 
weeks have not been easy for the air travellers of Canada, 
and they have not been easy for those in government. The 
paramount concern of the government in this entire dis- 
pute has been for the safety of air travellers in Canada. 
That has been, and must remain, the paramount 
consideration. 


Senator Flynn: Of the government. 


Senator Perrault: It is my personal view that there have 
been regrettable statements made by a number of people 
across the country on this subject and I think a number of 
these statements have been very unfortunate. Surely the 
question is not basically a matter of language, but a matter 
of the safety of air travellers in Canada. The number one 
concern must be air safety and if, as many proponents of 
bilingualism at the Montreal airport state, the present high 
standards of air traffic safety can be maintained and even 
enhanced by the introduction of the French language 
under certain circumstances in Montreal, then, of course, 
the Government of Canada is interested in supporting the 
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concept. The government is concerned with improving air 
safety standards in this country but the idea, which has 
been propagated by some, that even the study of the 
subject must be rejected, has no support at all on the part 
of the government. 


Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
agree that this is the first time the government has been 
forced to negotiate in the face of an illegal strike and that 
such a weapon should never have been allowed to be used? 
This is a precedent. I am not criticizing the government. I 
am very happy that some kind of agreement has been 
reached to resume air services for Canadians, but will not 
the government leader agree that it is a very sad situation 
when illegality is allowed to be used to force this type of 
agreement? 


Senator Perrault: In reply to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, there are precedents in the history of Canada— 


Senator Flynn: I don’t remember. 
Senator Perrault: And let me state also— 
Senator Croll: The Post Office. 


Senator Perrault: Let us all be aware of the fact that the 
ultimate disposition of the illegality or legality of certain 
actions and possible penalties has yet to be determined. At 
the present time efforts are being made to get the aircraft 
flying and the travelling public’s inconvenience ended. 


Senator Flynn: When is air service to start? 


Senator Perrault: There may be other statements made 
later on this matter about the legality or illegality of 
certain actions taken. 


Senator Flynn: When are the air services to resume? 


Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that the air 
services are now operating once again—perhaps not fully 
operational on all routes in Canada, but the airlines are in 
the process of resuming flights across Canada. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, as a supplemen- 
tary, could I ask the leader of the government whether I 
am to understand that the memorandum of agreement will 
be attached to today’s proceedings? I think it would be 
very useful if it could be. 


Senator Perrault: In reply, it was my intention to 
merely table this document. However, if honourable sena- 
tors would like the memorandum of understanding as an 
appendix to today’s proceedings, there is certainly no 
objection from the government. 


Senator Forsey: I think it would be useful. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For text of memorandum of understanding, see appendix 
p. 2276.) 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
wonder if I could ask the Leader of the Government about 
a clause which, it seems to me, has some bearing on 
something being proved beyond a reasonable doubt, but in 
the reading of it I was not quite able to comprehend 
exactly what it meant. I wonder if the Leader of the 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


Government would be kind enough to elaborate on that 
particular paragraph. 
Senator Perrault: The honourable senator may be refer- 
ring to the following paragraph which demonstrates some 
rather interesting phraseology: 
That the terms of reference should include a further 
provision to the effect that “the Commissioners shall 
not in any of their reports— 

Is this the paragraph? 

Senator Smith: It sounds like it. 

Senator Perrault: 

—“‘the Commissioners shall not in any of their reports 
indicate that safety has been demonstrated unless they 
can justify beyond a reasonable doubt— 
Whatever that may be. 
Senator Walker: A murder case! 
Senator Perrault: 
—why any contrary view expressed by CATCA— 
The controllers. 
—or CALPA— 
The pilots. 
—should not prevail”. 

Senator Flynn: With regard to resumption of air ser- 
vices, have those pilots who fly to Paris, or any other place 
in the world where the language of the country is not 
English, decided to resume flying? 

Senator Perrault: There is no indication that the pilots 
will refuse to land at Paris, where French is employed as a 
local language; in Belgium, where Dutch, French and some 
Spanish are permitted as local languages; in Switzerland, 
where Italian, French and some German are permitted as 
local languages; or Tel-Aviv, where Hebrew and English 
are permitted in air traffic control. 

Honourable senators, in saying that, there could be 
notable differences between flying conditions in Europe 
and those which exist in North America. Surely that is for 
the commission of inquiry to determine. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
RESTRICTIONS ON SPECIAL PASSPORTS—QUESTIONS 


Senator Lang: I would like to direct a question to the 
Leader of the Government. My question arises out of a 
report in the Globe and Mail of June 23, which reads: 

New passport stamp bans travel by MPs. in unrecog- 
nized lands. 

The Government has adopted a policy of stamping 
certain passports as being invalid for use for travel to 
Taiwan, Rhodesia, North Korea and Namibia, an 
External Affairs spokesman said yesterday. 

The spokesman said the diplomatic and special pass- 
ports—those given to MPs. when travelling on govern- 
ment business—are stamped to make sure there is no 
impression given that Canada recognizes the existing 
governments in those areas. 

@ (2020) 

I was in South-West Africa last year. I do not know how 

many honourable senators might be considering travelling 
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in Taiwan, Rhodesia or North Korea, but if that report 
contains any semblance of truth it has an ominous tone, 
the kind of tone one would expect out of a police state and 
not Canada. 


I ask the Leader of the Government: Is it government 
policy as expressed in this news report and, if so, does it 
prevent members of Parliament holding the green special 
passports from travelling in Taiwan, Rhodesia, North 
Korea or South-West Africa? If so, can a member of Parlia- 
ment surrender his green special passport and obtain the 
blue passport which is issued to all Canadians, thereby 
enabling himself to travel in those countries? 


I think it is important to find out whether there is some 
type of limitation being placed, or attempted to be placed, 
upon us as members of Parliament. When I use the term 
“members of Parliament” I include, of course, honourable 
senators. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, first of all, I 
thank Senator Lang for giving me prior notice of his 
question. He asked first if this policy means that senators 
and members of Parliament holding green special pass- 
ports can no longer travel in Rhodesia, Taiwan, North 
Korea, and South-West Africa. 


I have made inquiries of the Department of External 
Affairs, and am informed that under the present regula- 
tions of the department diplomatic and special passports 
are issued valid for travel to all countries with the excep- 
tion of Rhodesia, Taiwan, North Korea and Namibia, which 
are not recognized by the Canadian government. 


Secondly, Senator Lang asked whether a senator or 
member of Parliament can surrender his green special 
passport for the regular blue passport, and travel in these 
countries. 


Regular blue passports are valid for travel to all coun- 
tries without geographical restriction. All members of Par- 
liament, whether they serve in the Senate or the House of 
Commons, can apply for an ordinary passport in the same 
way as any other private Canadian citizen, although their 
special passports would have to be surrendered temporari- 
ly to the Department of External Affairs while they are in 
possession of an ordinary passport. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if the government leader 
would inform the Senate as to the authority of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to make special regulations in 
respect of passports held by members of Parliament. Under 
what authority does the Department of External Affairs do 
this? 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can only 
undertake to seek further clarification from the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs in respect of that question. 
That information is not available to me this evening. How- 
ever, it is understood that all nations have the sovereign 
right to determine where their citizens shall travel under 
official auspices, and with government passport documen- 
tation. Surely, this is a right held by most countries of the 
world. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, as a supplemen- 
tary may I ask the Leader of the Government if he is 
aware that the passport regulations, or certain of them, at 
all events, and the authority by which they are established 
or passed, that this question has been before the Joint 


Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments and that there have been some acerbic comments by 
counsel to that committee and by the committee itself on 
the form in which the regulations are drafted? We are, I 
think, awaiting a reply from the department on this 
matter, because it seems to members of the committee, I 
think I may say, very dubious whether the form is in fact 
valid. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the Government 
of Canada is responsible for the safety of its citizens 
abroad, and perhaps there are areas and circumstances 
where it is not appropriate for members of Parliament to 
travel with special passports. As I say, I can only promise 
to seek clarification from the minister on this particular 
point. I do not have the information immediately available. 
I shall attempt to obtain it. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wonder if, while doing 
that, the Leader of the Government would be good enough 
to find out just what the rationale is for such a restriction. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, I shall most certainly undertake 
to do that. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
also clarify, when he gives an answer, if the reason for the 
withdrawal of the validity of these passports to Taiwan 
has something to do with the safety of Canadians rather 
than with the fact that Canada revoked, went back on, its 
solemn promise that it would not take the action it did in 
respect of recognition of Taiwan? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, perhaps it may 
be appropriate to schedule a full-scale debate on foreign 
policy one of these days. It seems to me that we are rapidly 
moving into that area. 


Senator Grosart: Why not? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, why not? It may be a useful 
exercise to schedule a debate on this subject. I do not 
believe we have had a discussion of foreign policy for some 
time in this chamber. 


Senator Croll: Make it early in August. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


COST OF CONSTRUCTION OF TOWER IN TORONTO—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on June 9 a 
question was asked by Senator Denis on the subject of the 
CN tower in Toronto. The question related to the cost. 


The Canadian National approved the construction of the 
tower in late 1972 and construction began in February 1973. 
The initial cost estimate had been set at $24 million, but 
the final cost edged above that figure to $57 million. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Some edge! 


Senator Perrault: It has been pointed out by CN offi- 
cials that, although the cost increased beyond their expec- 
tations, the revenues also are projected as being substan- 
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tially beyond original estimates, and the return on the 
investment remains the same. 


Senator Flynn: Inflation! 


Senator Perrault: I understand that there is further 
detail available suggesting that there have been substan- 
tially greater costs in the CN tower. I understand that 
there are “mitigating circumstances.” 


Senator Phillips: Why are they mitigating? 
[Later:] 


Senator Denis: May I address a supplementary question 
to the Leader of the Government with respect to the CN 
tower? I wonder if the minister involved would be in a 
position to comment on the expectations of there being a 
surplus or a deficit, as far as the administration of this 
tower is concerned; and in the event of there being a 
deficit, is it going to be paid by the taxpayers of Canada or 
is it going to be paid through a lottery? 


Senator Phillips: Why not a lottery? 


Senator Perrault: In view of the fact the Deputy Leader 
of the Government was asked this question originally, 
perhaps he may wish to enlighten us further. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, Mr. Robert Ban- 
deen, President of the Canadian National Railways, last 
week made a full report to the press. At that time he dealt 
with the costs and expected profits of this project. First of 
all, he explained that the site at Metro Centre was can- 
celled and consequently the original design of the CN 
tower had to be completely changed to provide for a larger 
and a higher tower to accommodate facilities such as a fast 
food restaurant and an additional platform for radio and 
TV antennas, and thereby achieve a more profitable ven- 
ture. These additions were carried out and this was one of 
the reasons given for the increase in costs. The original 
design had to be altered, and was carried out at a time of 
high inflation rates and labour troubles. 


As to the project’s being a profitable venture, Mr. Ban- 
deen added that the CN tower would provide a net opera- 
tional profit of 10 to 12 per cent per year, or in the 
neighbourhood of some $6 million. This profit would come 
from the operation of the fast food restaurant, the radio 
and TV stations accommodated on two broadcast floors, 
and from visitors interested in viewing the highest free- 
standing structure in the world. He considers this to be 
quite an attraction for Toronto. 


For your additional information, may I at this time take 
the liberty to refer all senators to the statement made by 
Mr. Bandeen, as reported in the Report on Business of the 
Globe and Mail of last week—I do not remember the exact 
date of the publication of this report but it was in the 
middle of the week—where Mr. Bandeen gave a full 
account of the costs of this tower and of its future. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES RESTRAINT BILL 

DATE OF INTRODUCTION IN SENATE—QUESTION ANSWERED 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on May 18, 1976, 
the Honourable Senator Forsey asked a question with 


respect to government restraint. The question was: What is 
the fate or status of Bill C-87? 


(Senator Perrault.] 


The Honourable Mitchell Sharp stated in the other place 
on June 7, 1976—and this must be my reply: 


The government is now in a position to agree not to 
insist on proceeding with Bill C-87, regarding expendi- 
ture restraints, before the summer adjournment. If it 
is not approved in the fall before prorogation it will, 
however, be brought back in the next session for pas- 
sage before the end of the year. 


FISHERIES 


RIGHTS OF MICMAC INDIANS OF CROSS POINT RESERVE TO 
FISH ATLANTIC SALMON—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on June 16 the 
Honourable Senator Molson asked whether any consulta- 
tions have taken place with the MicMac Indians of Cross 
Point Reserve to ensure that they can freely fish salmon 
for need, but that netting on a large scale for sale on the 
market would be constrained. 


As honourable senators may know, management of the 
fisheries in the province of Quebec has been made by 
arrangement a provincial responsibility, and for Atlantic 
salmon the Quebec Department of Tourism, Fish and Game 
is the responsible agency. Earlier this month the minister 
of that department is understood to have entered into an 
agreement with the Restigouche band council, Cross Point 
Reserve, to permit band members to take salmon for food 
purposes solely for the Restigouche band members living 
in full-time occupancy on the reserve and for no other 
purpose. 


@ (2030) 


In the agreement various conditions were set out defin- 
ing the fishing area; the type, location and making of nets, 
the fishing time; a quota of 10,000 pounds of salmon for 
1976; and a prohibition on selling, attempting to sell, barter 
or otherwise attempt to dispose of the salmon. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
MOTION FOR THIRD READING 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved the third read- 
ing of Bill C-20, an act respecting citizenship. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I propose to move 
an amendment to this bill. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
sponsor of the bill would give an explanation to the Senate 
about the long time this bill has been in committee and 
why it is now being reported without amendment. Would 
he comment on what was or was not accomplished in the 
committee, as the case may be? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I am happy to make a short comment on that, and I 
understand that Senator Laird has an amendment to move. 
I did not come armed with the precise dates of the commit- 
tee hearings, and I notice the chairman is not here to 
fortify me on that point. However, I can say that we heard 
officials from the Department of the Secretary of State, 
under which the citizenship branch falls; we also heard 
officials from the Department of Justice with reference to 
some of the legal technicalities of the bill. It is fair to say 
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that with respect to the citizenship aspect of the bill, with 
the exception of one or two discussions in connection with 
specific points which were not of substance, the committee 
was unanimously in favour of reporting those clauses con- 
cerned with that aspect of the bill. 


The one clause of the bill which gave the committee 
pause was clause 33. As Senator Flynn is aware, that is an 
unusual clause which was put there as a result of certain 
discussions which had gone on at the federal-provincial 
table. Those discussions had to do with restrictions upon 
the ownership of land arising from certain provincial 
enactments. The question of the meaning and purpose of 
clause 33 led to a considerable amount of discussion in 
committee. Some voices were strongly opposed to the pro- 
posals contained in clause 33. Ultimately, the committee 
decided to hear the Minister of Justice, who appeared at 
the last meeting of the committee. Together with the min- 
ister and his officials the committee carefully investigated 
clause 33, as a result of which a motion was made and 
carried that the bill be passed without amendment. That is 
the stage we reached at the termination of the committee 
meetings. We have now reported such to the Senate from 
the committee, and the motion I speak on now, honourable 
senators, is for third reading. 


I may say to Senator Flynn that after I have heard 
Senator Laird’s proposals, I should like to say a word on 
the amendment as well. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, now that the main 
motion has been made I wish to move, in amendment, that 
Bill C-20 be not now read the third time but that it be 
amended as follows: 


On page 17 of the bill strike out clause 33 and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“33. (1) Subject to subsection (2), 


(a) real and personal property of every description 
may be taken, acquired, held and disposed of by a 
person who is not a Canadian citizen in the same 
manner in all respects as by a Canadian citizen; 
and 


(b) a title to real and personal property of every 
description may be derived through, from or in 
succession to a person who is not a Canadian 
citizen in the same manner in all respects as 
though through, from or in succession to a Canadi- 
an citizen. 


(2) Subsection (1) does not operate so as to 


(a) qualify any person for any office or for any 
municipal, parliamentary or other franchise; 


(b) qualify any person to be the owner of a 
Canadian ship; 

(c) qualify any person to take, acquire, hold or 
dispose of any property that under or pursuant to 
any Act of the Parliament of Canada may be 
taken, acquired, held or disposed of only by 
Canadian citizens; 


(d) entitle any person to any right or privilege as a 
Canadian citizen except such rights and privileges 


in respect of property as are hereby expressly 
given to him; or 

(e) affect any estate or interest in real or personal 
property to which a person has or may become 
intitled, either mediately or immediately, in 
possession or expectancy, in pursuance of any dis- 
position made before the 4th day of July, 1883, or 
in pursuance of any devolution by law on the 
death of any person dying before that day.” 


@ (2040) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Macnaughton, that 
this bill be now read the third time. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Laird, seconded by the Honourable Senator Michaud, that 
this bill be not now read a third time but that it be 
amended as follows— 


Some Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Senator Hicks: May I ask a question which seems to me 
to be relevant at this stage? You said, Senator Laird, that 
the portion you read to us was subclause (2). Does that 
mean that it replaces the existing subclause (2)? 


Senator Laird: Yes. Honourable senators, I perhaps read 
this so quickly that you missed what I did. I moved that 
the bill be not now read the third time but that it be 
amended as follows: 


On page 17 of the bill strike out clause 33 and 
substitute therefor the following: 


Then I read off two subclauses. It so happens—and this 
will help honourable senators to understand—that the pro- 
posed amendment, subclause (1), followed the wording of 
the same subclause that appears in Bill C-20, and it so 
happens that subclause (2) is exactly the same as sub- 
clause (8) in the proposed bill. That makes it easier to 
follow. Of course, you will want to know what the import 
of this amendment is, and it is very simple. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh! Oh! 


Senator Laird: The explanation, in few words, is that the 
bill as reported by the committee, without amendment, 
contained this new provision that any province could legis- 
late to the effect that for any person to acquire or succeed 
to real property in that province, such person must be a 
Canadian citizen. You may say, as a starter, that that is 
only enabling legislation, and that it is up to the provinces 
whether or not they want to pass such legislation. Of 
course, I only lately was able for the first time to glance 
over—and that is about all it amounted to—the unrevised 
proceedings of the meeting of the committee which was 
held last Tuesday. Unfortunately, due to transportation 
problems that you are only too well aware of, I missed that 
meeting, when after discussion, as Senator Connolly 
says—and quite a discussion it was, too—the bill was 
subsequently reported without amendment. 

This makes me most unhappy, because I feel that this is 


very, very outrageous legislation. It enables a province to 
do something which it could not do, of course, unless we 
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enabled it to do so, for the very simple reason that we have 
sole jurisdiction over citizenship. The provinces can do 
other things under the British North America Act, but they 
cannot legislate with regard to citizenship unless we 
enable them to do so by this clause 33. 

In the course of the discussions in committee it was 
apparent that not too many provinces would do something 
like this. Furthermore, it was brought out that some prov- 
inces indicated they did not want to be restricted to 
excluding ownership of real property to non-residents, that 
they wanted to have wider scope. But if they had wider 
enabling legislation, it was argued by the minister that 
this, in effect, would restrict it. To me that was a facetious 
argument. To me that means only one thing: if you pass 
legislation enabling a province to do something, it could 
not do otherwise than take advantage of the situation. The 
temptation is overwhelming to take advantage of it. 


Just think this through. Supposing a province passes 
legislation to the effect that if you acquire property, pre- 
sumably by deed, or by some such means, or if you are left 
property by succession, as in the case of a will, if you are 
not a Canadian citizen, you cannot take it. I am sure that 
unless you are lawyers you might be completely puzzled by 
this, so to presuppose what might be asked of me by way of 
a question, let me suggest that people might say, “Well, 
what happens?” Who knows? Who knows what the prov- 
ince might put in its legislation? It might provide that ina 
case, for example, where property is left in a will to a 
citizen of some country other than Canada, the property 
would be dealt with as it would be if there were an 
intestacy; that is, as if no will had been made. On the other 
hand, the province could provide that it could be escheated 
to the Crown. The potentialities are tremendous, and two 
things worry me, the most important of which is the 
personal element. 


Let us suppose, for example, that a Canadian residing in 
Ontario is married to an American, and the Canadian dies. 
Let us suppose for the purposes of argument that the 
American spouse is the wife, and she is a landed immigrant 
in terms of another subsection which appears later on in 
the bill. In that case, none of this applies. Supposing, 
however, that the Canadian husband dies in the interim. 
Then what is the picture going to be? This brings me to the 
second important consideration which I noted with inter- 
est was brought into the discussion by Senator Macnaugh- 
ton in committee. What effect is this going to have on the 
matter of titles, and the certification of titles by lawyers, 
without which no loan company is going to advance 
money? This worries me a great deal. The potential is there 
to completely foul up a title to the point where there are 
potential flaws and difficulties facing any lawyer who is 
trying to certify that there is really good title. 


I am not going to go into all the details that were gone 
into in committee regarding what would happen, for exam- 
ple, if a mortgage was foreclosed and the mortgagee was 
an American citizen, and so on, all of which could include 
an American-controlled company. If you want to conjure 
up all the situations that could arise, it is not difficult to 
imagine the sort of thing that could happen. 


Senator Grosart: Could I ask the senator a question? Is 
he now describing the original bill or the bill as amended? 


{Senator Laird.] 


Senator Laird: I am describing the original bill that was 
given unanimous approval in committee. 


Senator Grosart: Is the honourable senator now speak- 
ing against the amendment? 


Senator Laird: No. I am making an amendment. In 
effect, I am disagreeing with the report. 


Senator Flynn: As reported to the house. 


Senator Laird: That is correct. That is precisely the 
situation. I am in disagreement with it. If I had been in 
that committee the result might have been the same, but I 
can assure you that there would have been one frightful 
outcry. All of this was brought out in the committee meet- 
ings prior to the one I missed. I was present at the prior 
meetings and cross-examined on all these matters. 


At the final meeting, as Senator Connolly says, the 
minister present was the Honourable Ron Basford, who 
was concerned with the one section, the balance of the bill 
being the responsibility of the Honourable Hugh Faulkner. 
The clause I refer to was said to involve a legal problem, 
and therefore it was a proper one for the Minister of 
Justice to be responsible for. He was best able to explain 
why the clause was in the bill. The Citizenship Act is a 
strange place to have a clause of this kind. If a title was to 
be searched, who would think of checking in the Citizen- 
ship Act for a flaw or potential flaw in the title? 


@ (2050) 


That is the sort of thing that worries me, and while I do 
not like to be disagreeable, particularly at this late point in 
the session, I simply cannot let this pass without drawing 
to your attention the results which could ensue unless this 
bill is amended along the lines I have proposed, and which 
uses appropriate language already appearing in the bill, 
but eliminates from the bill subclauses (2) to (7) inclusive. 

That is what my amendment is, honourable senators, and 
that is the total explanation. I could speak for an hour on 
this matter because I view with great alarm the existence 
of this particular clause in its present form, so much so 
that I could not let it pass in spite of the committee’s 
having approved it and so reported to this house. 


I hope that honourable senators will think this thing 
over very carefully before they vote. It is not as readily 
apparent, I think, to persons not trained in the law, but to 
any person trained in the law this is a most unfortunate 
suggestion in this particular bill. So, honourable senators, I 
am asking you to vote for the amendment so as to clear up 
this point. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, it seems to me that 
the point raised by Senator Laird is worthy of serious 
consideration. I have read clause 33 and it seems to me to 
pose many, many problems. The first question is whether 
the federal Parliament can delegate that power to the 
provinces, especially in this case, as I read it, to the lieu- 
tenant governor in council and not to the legislature. 


The second point is the substantive effect of this. I know 
that Prince Edward Island adopted legislation concerning 
this, and I know that in its last budget Quebec provided for 
a tax payable on the acquisition of property by 
non-residents. 


Senator Laird: And Ontario as well. 
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Senator Flynn: So, as Senator Laird has said, this cre- 
ates a great deal of complication with regard to the opera- 
tion of the lawyer or the notary in Quebec insofar as the 
search of titles and things like that are concerned. I think 
the amendment might have been to strike out entirely 
clause 33. That is my first reaction. But I have not read the 
amendment proposed by Senator Laird, and I would like to 
read it very carefully because I think it is doubtful that we 
could have a useful discussion of the amendment, which is 
designed to substitute something in the bill for what 
already is there, without having read it carefully. So if it is 
agreeable to the Senate, I move the adjournment of the 
debate at this time so that we may have a chance to look at 
the amendment before we continue the discussion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is the Honourable Senator Flynn 
moving the adjournment? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1976 
THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-94, 
for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for the 
public service for the financial year ending the 31st March, 
LO 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by Senator Langlois 
that this bill be now read the third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I am sorry that 
the transportation difficulties to which various people 
have already made allusion prevented me from being here 
when second reading was carried. I was unavoidably 
detained in my native province of Newfoundland. 


Senator Flynn: By fog? 


Senator Forsey: No, not by fog. We had beautiful sunny 
weather, but the fog existed elsewhere—it was of a legal 
and spiritual kind, shall I say. 

Had I been here I should have made on that occasion the 
remarks which I intend to make tonight. Had I been here I 
should have expressed my strong dissent from the passing 
of second reading of this bill, and should have done my 
best not only to indicate my dissent but to divide the house 
on it and secure such support as I could for rejecting the 
bill. 


I am thankful that the question has at least—and at 
last—been brought before us, even in this most unsatisfac- 
tory form, and I subscribe to all that the honourable Sena- 
tor Grosart said on that head. I would add also something 
that I think has escaped the notice of honourable senators 
and which was drawn to my attention by an honourable 
member of the other house. Some considerable time ago, in 
1950, to be exact, the then Auditor General of Canada, Mr. 
Watson Sellar, submitted a report, a memorandum on esti- 
mates and the various issues that arise in dealing with 
them in this house, and he said, and here I think most 
honourable senators will agree, and I quote directly: 


Legislating by means of an Appropriation Act is a 
convenience when a need is transitory. Furthermore, it 
avoids cluttering the statute books with expired legis- 
lation. But from the constitutional viewpoint, it is 
open to the objection that it is, in fact, incomplete 
legislation— 


And this particular bill contains a great deal in the way 
of substantive legislation. That last, of course, is not part 
of the quotation; it is my own comment. Mr. Watson Sellar 
went on that if the Senate is sent a supply bill which has in 
it matters which are legislative, it should ask that those 
legislative sentences be struck out and be put in another 
bill. Here are his exact words: 


If other matters are inserted in the bill or “tacked to 
it” these should be struck out and be made into a 
separate bill or bills. 


This to my mind is a conspicuous example of “tacking” 
to a supply bill something that is in fact substantive 
legislation. It is a glaring example of that nefarious 
practice. 


Now if this Loto Canada had been set up for a limited 
period, for the limited purpose of cleaning up the Olympic 
deficit, I could have swallowed it—just—with some gag- 
ging. But that is not the case. This is a permanent institu- 
tion which has been set up by virtue of the provisions of 
the Canada Corporations Act. It is true that we have had 
certain assurances in the other place from the President of 
the Treasury Board, but ministers can change and govern- 
ments are not immortal. And judging by what I read of the 
remarks of the Honourable Senator Grosart the other 
night, and I read the whole lot, but judging by the impres- 
sion I got from those remarks, if a Conservative govern- 
ment were to take office it would put this monster into 
proper legislative form, but it would be quite prepared to 
go ahead with this as a permanent institution—a perma- 
nent part of our fiscal machinery, and that to my mind is 
not good enough. 


This I think is a bad proposal, a bad innovation in our 
fiscal procedures. It is a device for skinning the poor, a 
highly regressive means of taxation. It is an encourage- 
ment to gambling generally and hence indirectly to organ- 
ized crime. It is a discouragement to honest work. 


@ (2100) 


In my judgment we may not be able to stop gambling, 
but we should not erect it into a major method of raising 
revenue. I may observe parenthetically that one honour- 
able senator said we all like to gamble. I repudiate that 
statement, not only on my own behalf but on the behalf of 
thousands of people in this country who do not believe in 
gambling and will have nothing whatever to do with it. I 
simply refuse to believe that I am unique in that respect 
and I think that the suggestion that everyone holds the 
same views as the honourable senator in question on this 
is, as far as I am concerned, verging on the libellous. 


I am astonished and dismayed—we should not erect this 
into a major method of raising revenue—that on second 
reading there should have been so little opposition and 
that there should not have been reported even a modest 
“on division”. 
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To conclude, honourable senators, if I can divide the 
house on this, I will. If not, I shall record my dissent by a 
loud and clear “On division”. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, in speaking on an 
inquiry dealing with this subject earlier, I expressed my 
views and need not repeat them tonight other than to say 
that I join in the position which Senator Forsey has put 
forth. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator Forsey 
has referred to the remarks I made previously with respect 
to this particular subject. I am glad to see, because I 
expected it, that on the matter of principle he agrees with 
me as to the impropriety of this method of raising revenue. 
It is a device which should not be used and which the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance has 
reported against in much milder uses in the past. We have 
heard the argument, of course, in this case that this would 
not be a precedent. On the other hand, those supporting it 
cited other precedents of various kinds, including the for- 
mation of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. Of course it 
will be a precedent; it will be a precedent for the further 
galloping erosion of the rights of Parliament. Senator 
Forsey suggested that I had indicated what a Conservative 
government might do if this situation arose, or if this 
temptation came before it. I do not know where Senator 
Forsey has obtained the information as to my influence on 
a Conservative government policy in the future. However, 
I assure him that I have not the faintest idea of what a 
Conservative government might do in a similar case. I 
rather suspect that it would receive the same type of 
advice from the officials as that which was given to the 
present government in this case, that there is an easy way 
out and why not take it, no one will object, Parliament will 
go along with it and the Senate will do nothing about it, of 
course, and will pass it quietly, as usual. For that reason, if 
Senator Forsey wishes at the appropriate time to divide 
the house, he will have my support. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if I may com- 
ment on the addresses made by the preceding speakers, I 
should like to draw the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that those who object to lotteries being created and oper- 
ated in Canada are a little late in making their objections 
known tonight. This system of operating lotteries was 
created not by this bill but years ago when the Criminal 
Code was amended to allow the creation and operation of 
lotteries in Canada. We are not called upon to decide upon 
the propriety of having lotteries in Canada. This has been 
on our statute books, namely, in the Criminal Code of 
Canada, for three or four years, if memory serves me well. 
By means of this bill we are doing a few simple things. 
First, we are authorizing Loto Canada shares to be bought 
for one dollar. We are providing working capital advances 
of $5 million to allow the company to operate Loto Canada 
under letters patent. We are also providing the establish- 
ment of an account in the Accounts of Canada to be known 
as the National Lottery Account, to which shall be credited 
the net revenues of Loto Canada Inc. paid to the Receiver 
General for Canada and, continuing with the words of vote 
L27a: 


... to authorize payment out of the Consolidated Reve- 
nue Fund and to charge to the said Account 


{Senator Forsey.] 


(d) in the current fiscal year, for the purpose of 
physical fitness, amateur sport and recreation pro- 
grams in accordance with terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by order of the Governor in Council, of an 
amount not to exceed 5% of the amount credited to 
the said Account in the current fiscal year; and 


(e) subject to the amounts that may be paid pursu- 
ant to paragraph (d), in the fiscal years 1976-77, 
1977-78 and 1978-79 on the last day of March, June, 
September and December of each such year, until 
the 3lst day of December 1979— 


Therefore the termination of this operation is December 
1979) 


Reference was made to a promise made in the other 
place. It was more than a promise; it was a resolution 
adopted, if my information is correct, by the Miscellanous 
Estimates Committee of that house to the effect that the 
regulations covering the operations of Loto Canada should 
be amended to close the lottery after the completion of the 
thirteenth draw. That is a limitation, not a promise, but a 
limitation imposed in consequence of a motion of a com- 
mittee of the other place. 


Senator Forsey: Would the honourable senator allow a 
question? 


Senator Langlois: If the honourable senator would allow 
me to complete my explanation of this I would appreciate 
it; I will not be very long. That is all we are doing by 
means of this bill. We are not amending the Criminal Code; 
it was amended years ago. We are not incorporating in the 
fund-raising structure of this country a new system of 
raising money. This was done years ago when authority 
was given to the Government of Canada to operate lotter- 
ies. As a matter of fact, this authority was given also to 
provincial governments, provided they operate under the 
regulations passed by the Governor in Council. This was 
done in the case of the province of Quebec for the last two 
years with regard to the Olympic lottery. Therefore, we are 
simply carrying into effect the decision of Parliament 
which was made, as I said, three or four years ago when 
the Criminal Code of Canada was amended to allow the 
operation of lotteries in this country. 


Senator Forsey: Will the honourable senator now permit 
a question? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Forsey: Is there anything in the charter of this 
corporation under the Canada Corporations Act which 
limits its operations to the years 1977, 1978 and 1979? 


Senator Langlois: No, but if my honourable friend will 
read vote L27a in the supplementary estimates (A) he will 
see that the national lottery account is limited to fiscal 
years 1976-77, 1977-78 and 1978-79. There was a resolution 
passed by the committee of the other place, as I mentioned, 
limiting, through an amendment to the regulations, the 
operation to thirteen draws. Therefore, after the thirteenth 
drawing has been carried out the company must discontin- 
ue its operations because it will not be allowed to operate 
under the regulations as amended by the said resolution. 


Senator Forsey: Is there anything to prevent the Gover- 
nor in Council in 1979 passing fresh regulations? The 
situation will still exist. Is there anything in the resolution 
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to prevent the Governor in Council from passing fresh 
regulations which would allow this corporation to go on 
doing this ad infinitum? 

@ (2110) 


Senator Langlois: If my honourable friend is asking me 
to say that the authority of the Governor General is going 
to be limited by this supply bill, I would say no. It is nota 
promise; it is a resolution of a committee of the other place, 
to which house the minister and all the other ministers are 
accountable. 


Senator Forsey: Surely the honourable gentleman will 
admit that resolutions can be changed, that what has been 
passed by one Parliament can be unpassed and done away 
with by another Parliament. Does he not agree that so long 
as the institution is there, a subsequent Parliament or 
government can change the thing and can pass new regula- 
tions and continue the operations of this affair? 


Senator Langlois: If my honourable friend is asking me 
if this bill limits any future Parliament of Canada in its 
acts, I would say that is an impossibility. This is quite 
elementary. 


Senator Forsey: Quite; precisely. So this is a permanent 
thing. 


Senator Langlois: What are we talking about, then? 


Senator Grosart: Would the deputy leader admit that 
the purpose of this bill is to create for the first time in 
Canadian history a federal lottery? 


Senator Langlois: We are not creating a company which 
is going to operate a lottery. This corporation has been 
incorporated by letters patent. We are not changing that. 
We are providing the means for this company to operate, 
and, as I explained the other day, the corporation will have 
to report to the Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
and through him to Parliament, each year, and the Auditor 
General will be auditing the accounts of the corporation. 
We are providing for that, and it is also provided for under 
the Financial Administration Act. 

Every year Parliament will be informed completely of 
the operations of Loto Canada Incorporated. In addition, as 
I said the other day, there will be in the estimates of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare each year an 
item covering the operations of this crown company, and 
such item will be debatable in both houses of Parliament. 


Senator Grosart: With respect, I do not think the Deputy 
Leader of the Government has answered my question. I 
asked: Does this bill create—because that is what the 
Minister said—for the first time in Canadian history a 
federal lottery? That is all I am asking. Yes or no. 


Senator Langlois: No; for the simple reason that, as I 
have explained, this lottery will be operated by a corpora- 
tion which has been incorporated by letters patent. We are 
not incorporating this new entity. It has been created by 
letters patent. 


Senator Hicks: You are just financing it. 


Senator Grosart: The minister’s statement was very 
clear, that the purpose is to create a federal lottery. Obvi- 
ously this is what has been done. It does not matter how it 
is done, whether it is done by letters patent or any other 


way. For the first time in Canadian history the federal 
government is in the lottery business— 


Senator Forsey: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: And the objection we have made is on 
that point—not that it might not be good policy. I am not 
arguing that point. I am not arguing the morals or any- 
thing else. The point which some of us have raised is that a 
major change in government policy, which is objected to 
by many people—I am not saying I am one of them— 
should not be made by a loan vote in supplementary 
estimates. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I repeat that 
this decision was made by Parliament years ago when the 
Criminal Code was amended to permit the Government of 
Canada to operate lotteries. Today, by this bill, we have 
merely provided the means by which that can be achieved. 


Senator Grosart: You have created it. 


Senator Forsey: Would not the Deputy Leader of the 
Government admit there is a difference between permit- 
ting something and actually doing it? You pass an act, 
surely, to permit something, but it does not follow that you 
are actually going to do it. Permission is there, but the 
actual doing of the thing is, surely, something different. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, that this bill be now read a third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Forsey: On division. 


Senator Bourget: On a small division. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 

Senator Hayden moved that the report be adopted. 

He said: Honourable senators, before I embark on an 
explanation of the substance of the report I would ask if it 
is the wish of the Senate that I should proceed now. I am 
perfectly prepared to do so, but, no matter how I may try, 
it will take me more than a few minutes. However, I am in 
the hands of the Senate. I am ready to proceed, but I wouid 
not like to divide my remarks into two parts. 

I propose to explain first the purposes and objectives of 
Bill C-58. It is over two months since we debated the bill in 
the Senate, and it may well be that in view of all the other 
matters which have come before us, and which have 
occupied our time during that period, the important and 
particular details of bill C-58 may not be clear in the minds 
of some honourable senators. For that reason I propose to 
take a few minutes to explain the purposes and objectives 
of the bill. 
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The bill proposes a change in the existing law in relation 
to Canadian and non-Canadian newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and also the repeal of an exemption which the law, up 
until now and until the bill becomes law, allows—that is, 
the exemption provided by amendments which were made 
in 1965. 


In 1965, by amendments to section 19 of the Income Tax 
Act, the provision was imposed for the first time that no 
deduction shall be allowed for the expense of advertising 
in a non-Canadian newspaper, periodical or magazine. An 
exemption was then provided that to the extent that there 
were such non-Canadian periodicals and newspapers oper- 
ating in April 1965, and with the limitation that so long as 
thereafter they maintained without interruption their 
operations, they shall be deemed not to be non-Canadian 
newspapers and periodicals. So that constituted an exemp- 
tion from the otherwise non-deductibility of the expense of 
advertising by Canadian advertisers in such publications. 


@ (2120) 


A second feature has been added for the first time, and 
that feature has to do with broadcasting. Bill C-58 provides 
that no deduction shall be allowed for advertising expenses 
incurred in connection with the broadcasting of advertis- 
ing material primarily directed to the Canadian market by 
a broadcast undertaking outside of Canada. I may hereaf- 
ter refer to broadcast undertakings outside of Canada as 
border stations. If so, it means stations that operate outside 
of Canada. They are known in the trade as border stations. 


Those are the two essential principles of Bill C-58. The 
Senate, in adopting the motion for the second reading of 
Bill C-58, approved, by a substantial majority, the princi- 
ple of the bill, following which it was referred to the 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee. The committee 
heard numerous witnesses. It received approximately 16 
briefs from substantial interests in the fields of pictorials, 
magazines, broadcasting and advertising, and many more 
briefs from people who were interested in presenting their 
views but who did not wish to be heard. In all, we heard 
about 47 witnesses while sitting, I would say, about two 
days a week starting from May 5 and going through 
beyond the middle of June. The result is this report. 


I want honourable senators to understand clearly that 
this report does not propose any change in the principles of 
the bill, the essential principles which I have enumerated. 
It does not erode in any way the principle in relation to 
broadcasting. 


The ministers appeared before the committee on May 5 
and 6 and were very clear in their language as to the 
objectives of the bill. The Secretary of State said: 


These changes in the income tax law affecting ad- 
vertising in periodicals are regarded as a very impor- 
tant factor in terms of developing and nurturing a 
distinctly Canadian culture and identity. This is the 
intent of one part of Bill C-58— 

The part which refers to Canadian newspapers and 
Canadian periodicals and magazines. 
—to develop a distinctly Canadian culture and identi- 
ty through a Canadian periodical press by affording it 
access to a fair share of advertising revenue in the 
Canadian market. 


(Senator Hayden.] 


The effect of disallowing the deduction of advertising costs 
in non-Canadian magazines and periodicals would subject 
the Canadian advertiser to a tax on his net income from 
which he could not deduct these expenses before calcula- 
tion of his tax. 


I should point out also that in the original amendments 
that were passed in 1965 there was a standard set as to the 
requirements that any pictorial or newspaper proposing to 
operate in Canada had to meet, one being that 75 per cent 
of the voting shares had to be held by Canadians, and 75 
per cent of the board of directors and the presiding officer 
of the company had to be Canadians. Secondly, and most 
importantly—and this was in the 1965 legislation—that the 
contents of the magazine, pictorial or newspaper contain- 
ing this advertising “must not be substantially the same” 
as the contents of a counterpart magazine published out- 
side of Canada. The test was that those magazines which 
were located in Canada, by virtue of the exemption in the 
1965 legislation, lost their statutory exemption, and if they 
were going to continue in operation in Canada thereafter 
they had to meet the requirements of the 1965 legislation, 
which were 75 per cent Canadian ownership of the voting 
shares, 75 per cent of the board of directors being Canadian 
and the presiding officer of the company being Canadian. 
In addition, they had to meet the test that the magazine or 
pictorial was not substantially the same as a counterpart 
magazine or pictorial published outside of Canada. 


As it developed in fact, and as it developed before us in 
committee, there were really two magazines in Canada in 
1965 that enjoyed this exemption. They were the only ones 
that met the test of the exemption, and that test was that 
throughout the period of 12 months ending April 26, 1965, 
issues or editions of issues of that publication were being 
edited, in whole or in part, in Canada, and printed and 
published in Canada at the usual intervals for issues of 
that publication, and have since that date continued to be 
so edited, printed and published without interruption, 
except for a reason other than the cessation of the business 
of publishing that publication. 


As I indicated, only Reader’s Digest and Time Canada 
qualified for entitlement to have that exemption in 1965. 
Since that date there have been no new magazines or 
periodicals that have sought to come into Canada and to 
qualify under those provisions. 


Then we look at the situation as it developed in evidence 
before us. Both Reader’s Digest and Time Canada appeared 
to be caught under this repeal of the exemption provisions. 
Time indicated to us that it had interested potential pur- 
chasers in the purchase of a controlling interest, a 75 per 
cent interest, in Time Canada, and therefore had to ascer- 
tain from Ottawa the interpretation of the words “substan- 
tially the same” to be imposed. They got in touch with the 
Department of National Revenue—or Revenue Canada, as 
it is called now—and attempted to ascertain the interpreta- 
tion that was going to be put upon the words “substantial- 
ly the same.” 


Since 1965 there has not been any interpretation of those 
words. There has been no occasion to interpret those words 
because no person, no magazine, no periodical from outside 
Canada has sought to qualify as a Canadian periodical, 
magazine or newspaper. So Time had discussions with 
officials in Ottawa in the month of March. They had 
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discussions in May with the then minister, the Honourable 
Mr. Basford. Mr. Basford referred them to his departmen- 
tal officials, and they had a very useful discussion with 
them. 


@ (2130) 


A memorandum was produced, which the departmental 
officials indicated had been prepared to indicate their 
thinking to date on this question of “substantially the 
same.” It had on it an indication that it had been prepared 
by the deputy minister for purposes of discussion with the 
minister. However, the then minister indicated that he was 
not prepared to discuss it with them until he had first 
made a statement to the committee that was going to 
consider the bill in the Commons. 

The debate in the Commons was protracted—so much so 
that there was a change in portfolios, and the Honourable 
Mr. Cullen became the Minister of National Revenue. 
There was a request by Time that the minister refer this 
matter of interpretation to the Federal Court under section 
173 of the Income Tax Act, and he refused. I am going to 
read you the memorandum in a few minutes. 

The next step was that on October 23 the new Minister of 
National Revenue issued a press release in which he 
announced that “substantially the same” meant that you 
had to determine the degree of difference between the 
Canadian publication and the publication outside of 
Canada, and the difference between the Canadian publica- 
tion and the outside publication had to be at least 80 per 
cent. In other words, you could only incorporate in the 
Canadian edition up to 20 per cent of the content that was 
being generated from outside Canada by the counterpart 
magazine. 

On October 23, with this bill coming into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1976, and being told you had to meet this test of at 
least 80 per cent difference in content, the time for being 
able to maintain the continued interest of your proposed 
purchasers of course disappeared. It is perfectly easy to 
understand why any investors in the circumstances, and in 
the state of the law, would want to know that this maga- 
zine, of which they were buying 75 per cent of the shares, 
could operate under the law in Canada. 


The end of the year came and this bill went on its course 
in Parliament. It eventually got to us some time during 
April—and it is still not law. In the meantime, the 
expenses of Time were mounting very greatly, so they 
dropped their Canadian edition and to that extent left 
Canada, although the American edition is still circulated 
in Canada. Advertising revenues, of course, dropped. 

Let me tell you what this memorandum said, to show the 
basis for our thinking, in one of our amendments, that 
interpretation of the words “substantially the same” 
should not in the circumstances be left to the Executive, 
but rather should be left to the courts. If we are going to 
have the rule of law prevail, as we think it should, that is 
where a taxpayer or a person contemplating coming into 
Canada should be able to go. He should be able to find out 
what the courts say is the meaning of the legislation; it 
should not be left to the discretion of the Executive. In 
other words, our proposed amendment elevates the respon- 
sibility of the source of the interpretation. We take from 
the Minister of National Revenue the responsibility of 
giving interpretations. There is nothing in the Income Tax 


Act which provides for those interpretations, unless you 
say that the minister has broad powers to make regulations 
under the act, and I think it would be stretching it too far 
to include interpretations. 


Just to show you the course, the memorandum reads in 
this fashion: 


The literary contents of a Canadian issue of a peri- 
odical need neither be written by Canadians nor be on 
essentially Canadian subjects. 

The requirement is that at least half the contents be 
new, fresh, original material which has not appeared 
in any periodical outside Canada. A topic may be the 
same as one covered in a foreign publication; but, the 
writing must be sufficiently different so that there can 
be no infringement of the rights usually associated 
with the original article and the original author. 


Minor additions or deletions to Canadianize a com- 
position does not create substantially different con- 
tent. Photographs and illustrations will be viewed as 
supporting the literary compositions in the periodical. 
Photographs which have been cropped, blown up, rear- 
ranged on a page, or replaced by a similar view of the 
same subject will not be viewed as a different content. 


That was as far, in the matter of interpretation, as they 
were able to get until October 23. The percentage had been 
discussed as being 50 per cent, 60 per cent, and then it was 
suggested perhaps 80 per cent. 


When we asked the minister, the Honourable Mr. Cullen, 
why they picked the qualification of at least 80 per cent, 
his answer, in the words that he used, seemed fairly 
simple. It was that, of course, at least 80 per cent substan- 
tially the same was so clear, and so clearly to be interpret- 
ed, that there could be no confusion whether it was 79 or 78 
per cent. I remember I asked, “What if you disallow a 
qualification because the difference was only 60 per cent, 
and the person against whom you made the disallowance 
went to court and said that 60 per cent difference was not 
substantially the same as the edition published outside of 
Canada?” He replied: “Well, we would contest it, and if the 
court gave a different interpretation to our rule or inter- 
pretation we would change the law.” 


Senator Walker: By legislation. 


Senator Hayden: This was the situation for any prospec- 
tive purchaser, or for any person contemplating disposing 
of his publication or meeting the requirement of remaining 
in Canada, and it is understandable why in those circum- 
stances Time Canada moved out. 


@ (2140) 


I am not saying this in an attempt to present any brief 
for Time Canada. I am only telling you what the course of 
events was to give you an appreciation of why one of the 
amendments in our report is an amendment that provides 
that any publisher who is proposing to acquire and to 
operate a Canadian magazine or periodical in Canada may 
go to the Minister of National Revenue and request that 
the matter of interpretation be referred to the courts, and 
the minister must refer that matter for interpretation to 
the courts. You can see that that amendment does not 
interfere with the principle of the bill at all. All we do is 
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change from the minister to the court. We say in the 
circumstances, and with the background which I have 
related to you, it is a justifiable change. 

Another amendment is under the heading of retroactivi- 
ty. Bill C-58 provided that the sections dealing with 
Canadian newspapers, pictorials and magazines would 
come into force on January 1, 1976. This is now June 28, 
1976 and the bill as yet has not become law. Therefore, 
there is even now a substantial retroactive effect to this 
legislation. 

For instance, take Canadian advertisers who may have 
had advertising contracts outstanding for the first four 
months of 1976 with Time Canada, and Time Canada 
leaves. Time Canada at that time of leaving Canada was a 
non-Canadian publication because it had departed from 
the exemption and the terms of the exemption. It had 
interrupted the continuity of its production and distribu- 
tion in Canada. That was one of the terms of the exemption 
provided in 1965. Therefore, a great many people felt— 
myself included, although I am not offering myself as a 
witness—that retroactivity in any legislation is repugnant, 
and that you only agree to it when there is a very definite 
requirement that you must have it. I am thinking in par- 
ticular in connection with the budget where you have to 
crystallize positions at a certain date so there cannot be 
changes to evade, avoid or escape the provisions of the law 
at a certain date. I have said in this chamber time after 
time in explaining tax bills that retroactivity is something 
to which I am opposed except when it is beneficial to the 
taxpayer, and then I am all for it. 


The second amendment we propose is that instead of 
saying that this bill comes into force on January 1, 1976, we 
say it comes into force on January 1, 1977—instead of 
saying, as Bill C-58 says, the sections on non-deductibility 
of advertising expenses apply to any non-Canadian publi- 
cation published after December 31, 1975. That date has 
long since gone. We say that December 31, 1975 should be 
December 31, 1976, with the bill coming into force on 
January 1, 1977. Those are two items. 

The third amendment concerns MD magazine. Repre- 
sentatives of that magazine appeared before our commit- 
tee. It is a magazine which has a circulation of about 30,000. 
It is a magazine distributed to doctors. The magazine 
contains substantially medical advertising, equipment, and 
things of that nature. It is a clinical magazine. 

Senator Bourget: Is it free, Senator Hayden? 

Senator Hayden: Yes, it is distributed free. 

Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): It is 
handbook. 

Senator Hayden: It has enjoyed an exemption under the 
1965 legislation, under a special provision in section 19 of 
the Income Tax Act, subsection (4). The wording of sub- 
section (4), as it touches this particular magazine, is as 
follows: 

Subsection (1) does not apply with respect to an 
advertisement in... any publication— 
Subsection (1) is the section in the 1965 legislation which 
imposes the non-deductibility provision on advertising 
expenses. It does not apply to any publication. 
—the principal function of which is the encourage- 
ment, promotion or development of the fine arts, let- 
ters, scholarship or religion. 
{Senator Hayden.] 


like a 


May I just take you back to the item which the Secretary 
of State said was the objective of the bill, and that is by 
increasing the revenues of Canadian magazines and peri- 
odicals we would make them economically viable and 
enable them to develop in a way that would nurture na- 
tional culture and national identity in Canada. I have 
always had difficulty in trying to achieve a definition of 
“national culture.” I finally concluded—I could be 100 per 
cent wrong on this—that you have to look for it in mani- 
festations here and there and elsewhere, in the arts, paint- 
ings and this definition, because I would think that fine 
arts, letters, scholarship or religion would be manifesta- 
tions of national culture. In those circumstances, why a 
magazine such as MD is struck out as not being entitled to 
the benefit of this exemption is difficult for me to 
understand. 


Since 1965, the income tax people, in allowing this 
exemption to MD each year, have allowed it on the basis 
that MD is a publication the principal function of which is 
the encouragement, promotion or development of the fine 
arts, letters, scholarship or religion. 


If national culture can be equated to the fine arts, to 
letters and to scholarship, then it certainly comes within 
the objectives which the Secretary of State himself has set 
as the purpose he expects of the Canadian magazine indus- 
try the moment it is on a competitive level with any other 
magazine in Canada, and it can enhance its revenues. This 
is the reason for striking out the section of Bill C-58 which 
repeals the exemption provided in subsection (4) of section 
19; 


The last item we deal with is the provision with respect 
to broadcasting. In broadcasting it is provided that the bill 
shall come into force on a date to be fixed by proclamation. 
In explaining this, the minister, if I may paraphrase him, 
said that they had not fixed a date for the broadcast 
section to come into force. The reason for that was that 
first of all they had to be satisfied that the needs of the 
Canadian advertising industry had been adequately satis- 
fied by the existing broadcast facilities available for adver- 
tising in Canada before they could proclaim the bill. The 
real reason, I think, was sort of suggested by Mr. Boyle, the 
President of the CRTC, who said that he understood, 
although he could be wrong, that it related to the new 
station which will be completed in a few months in Van- 
couver, the biggest competition of which comes from 
KVOS in Bellingham, Seattle, not too far from Vancouver. 
The Bellingham station has been enjoying the broadcast- 
ing business from the Canadian advertisers, and the 
moment this portion of the bill is proclaimed the advertis- 
ing costs which Canadian advertisers pay to the border 
station for advertising directed to the Canadian market 
will no longer be deductible for income tax purposes. 


@ (2150) 


The opinion of the committee was that Parliament was 
the place in which the decision should be made with 
respect to the circumstances and the date of publication. 
Therefore, we provided that the way in which the procla- 
mation date would be set would be by a resolution or a 
motion introduced in the House of Commons. That means 
the government of the day would introduce the motion or 
resolution providing for that date and that that resolution 
or motion would have to be concurred in by the Senate. 
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You can see, then, that none of these amendments really 
affects the principle of the bill. In no way have we touched 
the principle of the bill. The acceptance of these proposed 
amendments has been good in the eyes of the public, 
notwithstanding telegrams most senators may have 
received today from several of the advertisers who 
appeared before our committee. I was chatting with Sena- 
tor Goldenberg for a few minutes at dinner this evening 
and I said, “Do you think I have a legitimate cause of 
complaint under the Bill of Rights Act, since I feel I have 
been discriminated against because I did not receive copies 
of those telegrams?” Perhaps there is a reasonable explana- 
tion why I did not receive copies. 


In any event, in one of our amendments you can see that 
we have transferred from ministerial discretion to the 
Federal Court the matter of interpretation. I think no one 
can fault the committee on that or even fault such an 
amendment. On the question of proclamation we have 
provided that Parliament shall establish the date, and 
“Parliament” means both Houses of Parliament. Parlia- 
ment is the authority that should establish the date on as 
important a thing as the bringing into force of the broad- 
cast sections of this bill; and bear in mind that this is the 
first time we have this law in Canada. 


Now, there are certain regulations and orders of CRTC 
on various subject matters in connection with broadcast- 
ing and the operation of television stations, but on that we 
felt Parliament should be the ruling factor to establish the 
date of the coming into force. 


Incidentally, I suddenly discovered I was receiving some 
fan mail, which is a rather unusual circumstance for me, 
commending us on this attitude of moving in the area of 
full responsibility toward the courts and Parliament and 
away from ministerial discretion. I can see why the public 
interest, as appears in the newspapers and so on, and 
judging from comments I have heard and telephone calls I 
have received, would favour such a move. 


I feel I have dealt with the amendments sufficiently, 
honourable senators, and I should now like to take a few 
minutes to deal with the subject of undertakings, because 
that question has been raised. The device of undertakings 
has often been used by the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee in cooperation with the particular minister 
whose bill is before us in order to facilitate passage of the 
bill without foregoing the effect of amendments. In other 

_ words, the committee would determine whether the under- 
takings the minister would be prepared to give would be 
such that they would reasonably meet the requirements 
the committee thought had to be met or should be met 
within a particular bill. I will give you a few illustrations 
of what I mean. 


In many of the bills where that undertaking method has 
been used the undertakings have been lived up to. In the 
income tax bill, for example, in which the undertakings 
were given in December of 1970, it took about four years 
until the last of those undertakings was fulfilled. But they 
were all fulfilled. With respect to the foreign investment 
review bill, I reported to the then government leader at a 
stage in the committee that it appeared that there would be 

. amendments to the bill and I thought he should know early 
about that fact. Accordingly, he set up an appointment 
with the minister and his officials as well as with a repre- 


sentative from the Department of Justice. I appeared with 
our special advisers and we had a full discussion as to the 
specific undertakings which, judging from the temper of 
the committee and the tenor of the discussions, would be 
necessary in order that the bill might be passed without 
amendment; and that was done. While the undertakings 
were fulfilled, I would not say they have been fulfilled 
fully in the way that one might desire; but they have been 
fulfilled, let us say, to the letter of the undertakings. 

Again I think, for instance, of the bankruptcy bill which 
we dealt with back in 1967 or thereabouts. We put in a 
“solicitor and client” provision. The then minister, the 
Honourable Mr. Cardin, felt that such a provision would 
interfere with his ability to tidy up matters in the world of 
bankruptcy and would interfere with his fully dealing 
with the situation. The Honourable John Connolly, who 
was then government leader in the Senate, arranged an 
appointment with the Honourable Mr. Cardin, and I saw 
the minister on three or four occasions during which we 
discussed the pros and cons of the matter. I then reported 
to the committee just what the situation was. We finally 
agreed to report the bill omitting the amendment we had 
proposed on the solicitor and client privilege. In that case 
we had an undertaking that they were working on a new 
bankruptcy act which would be introduced in “a year or 
two.” The new bankruptcy act was only tabled earlier in 
this session. We have been working on it and I expect that 
it will be introduced next year. We have done all our work, 
we have all our amendments, which are being worked on 
by our special advisers and myself, and we are trying to 
conform fully to all the recommendations which were 
made. 

@ (2200) 

I refer to this only to illustrate that the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce is not a 
hard-boiled or difficult committee to deal with. We do, 
however, have to look at the substance of what is needed, 
and when we did that with this bill we felt that nobody 
could fault us for proposing the kind of amendments we 
have proposed. We think they are in the public interest and 
should be supported on that ground. 


It would be difficult for me to suggest what undertak- 
ings would be required to deal with the subject matter of 
these amendments, but I have been spared the necessity of 
that because the minister has not been in touch with me, 
and I did not feel that I had an obligation to get in touch 
with him. I did, however, get in touch with the government 
leader in the Senate and I told him what I thought the 
proposed amendments were going to be. I can tell you that 
he certainly did not say that they were awful amendments. 
His language may have been restrained, but it was not 
unfavourable to the subject matter of the amendments. Let 
me put it that way. The government leader will have an 
opportunity to say whether I have misquoted him or 
understated him. I certainly have not overstated what he 
said. 


Returning to the matter of undertakings, if I were asked 
to define them I would say this: if you operate by under- 
takings, it must be because there is an urgency and an 
importance in the principle of the proposed legislation 
which require that it should come into force as quickly as 
possible. Then the undertakings must be reasonable and in 
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the public interest, and if they are given you must feel that 
they will be implemented, because there is no statutory 
basis on which they can be required to be implemented. 
Again, the undertakings must refer to specific points. To 
give an undertaking or a commitment is one thing; but that 
is very general. It must be clear what the undertaking 
means. It would be impossible to say what an undertaking 
meant unless it were in relation to a specific subject 
matter. Under those conditions you might take a look at an 
undertaking. 

In the past we would only agree, and we would only 
agree now, to accept undertakings and report a bill without 
amendment, with the full knowledge of the Senate. Fur- 
thermore, we have always included such an agreement in 
our report to the Senate; we have always told the Senate 
what we have done. If the Senate rejected the idea, that 
was its privilege. In the same way, it is the privilege of the 
Senate to reject our report. 


If I might express a personal opinion, if these amend- 
ments do not satisfy the full test of responsibility on the 
part of the committee in its approach to this problem, then 
I do not know whatever would unless it were the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

You have this safeguard, however, that if we accept 
undertakings and the Senate does not agree with our 
action, it has a chance to reject them. That is not the 
situation here, of course. The situation here is that we have 
not heard from the minister. The minister has announced 
publicly that he will not accept the amendments, and that 
insofar as the Senate is concerned he knows that there is a 
majority here who will support the bill without amend- 
ment. If he can move in here and do that, that is fine. 
There is an Irish expression which I will use: “More power 
to his elbow.” 


Having said all this, there is an additional word I should 
like to add. 

There developed, not for the first time but for the second 
time, in my conversation with the government leader, a 
discussion as to what might be expected to develop in the 
Senate. I told him my purpose in calling him, and in 
outlining to him what the subject matter of the proposed 
amendments would be. He indicated to me, as he had a 
perfect right to do, that as government leader in the Senate 
it was his duty to get government bills through without 
amendment. I would say that that is a legitimate objective, 
and a responsible one. But looking at it from the point of 
view of a member of a committee of the Senate, I find it 
irksome. There may not be any way in which this can be 
changed, except by a vote in the Senate, either supporting 
the position taken by the government leader or supporting 
the report of the committee. I am not looking for a contest. 
I am not looking for confrontations. What I am seeking to 
do is the best that can be done so far as the Senate is 
concerned, and when I say that I refer to the Senate as 
viewed through the eyes of the public, because the achieve- 
ments of the Senate and the prestige it has gained over the 
last number of years have been quite a wonderful thing. 
The public have acquired an appreciation of the impor- 
tance, the value and the authority of the Senate. This is 
something I would not give up for anything. 


I would hate to be the chairman of a committee that was 
under restraint to the extent that it could only study a bill 


(Senator Hayden.] 


referred to it, but could not make any amendments. I 
would not want to be chairman of that kind of committee, 
or operate under that kind of restriction. So I hope we do 
not get to that stage. 


Honourable senators, I have taken longer than I expect- 
ed, although perhaps not much longer. I thought I might be 
45 minutes, though I did not tell you that in the beginning 
because I thought you might have said right away, “Let us 
adjourn.” 


That is my story, honourable senators. I am sure there 
are many things, in the interest of conciseness, that I have 
not developed as fully as they could be developed, but I 
think I have gone into the subject enough to make you 
aware of the nature of the amendments and their scope, 
and the fact that the principles of the bill are not eroded in 
any way by what the report proposes by way of 
amendment. 


The committee was not influenced by attitudes of minis- 
ters when they appeared before it, and those who are 
members of the committee will understand exactly what I 
mean by that. Nor were we influenced by the attitudes of 
any of the witnesses who appeared. We gave these people a 
fair hearing, and questioned them quite closely with a 
view to gathering all the essential information. 


This is the report. It is in your hands to say whether the 
amendments are acceptable or not, and that will determine 
the fate of the bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I rise briefly at 
this time only to correct the record. I hope to make a fuller 
statement later on behalf of the government with regard to 
the measure before us. 


All of us have different recollections of conversations 
which are held in the halls and offices of this building. Let 
me say that I do not regard my responsibility here as being 
that of advancing government legislation without amend- 
ment. If Senator Hayden has quoted me as having said 
this, it is as a result of a substantial misunderstanding. 


Let me tell you, honourable senators, for your informa- 
tion, that it was my invitation that led to the meeting with 
Senator Hayden in my office, the purpose of which was to 
discuss with him ways in which this legislation could be 
advanced and improved, where possible, in as constructive 
a fashion as could he achieved. 


After the meeting with Senator Hayden I did indeed 
contact him and suggested ways in which improvements 
could be made. Senator Hayden is fully aware of my 
continuing efforts during this past week to make certain 
that the ideas which have been advanced by honourable 
senators are given fair consideration by this government. 

@ (2210) 

I assure honourable senators that in the ultimate any 
Leader of the Government in the Senate has the responsi- 
bility to advance government legislation. He also has the 
responsibility to make sure that the prestige and standing 
of this chamber are maintained at all times, and I labour 
unceasingly to make these two concepts compatible. Hon- 
ourable senators who know the extent of my efforts during 
recent days with respect to Bill C-58 know that substantial 
evidence exists of my efforts. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, may I just © 
answer Senator Perrault? What he has forgotten is that the ; 
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first discussion we had was when I approached him by 
telephone, when I could not reach him otherwise, on the 
Monday of the week in which we prepared our report. We 
talked for some time on the telephone, and it was then that 
I told him of the nature of the amendments which I 
thought would be proposed, and when he made comment 
on some of them and not on others. 


It was the following morning that there was a discussion 
with him in his office and he indicated that he would have 
to discuss with the cabinet or the government these 
amendments to ascertain what their views were, but he 
wanted to know whether undertakings would be an accept- 
able way, insofar as the committee was concerned, of 
dealing with this. I said, “I am not in a position where I 
can tell you that now because I am only chairman and one 
member of the committee, and I would have to know the 
nature of the amendments and the scope of them, and I 
want that information.” I think later that day on his way 
into the chamber he did indicate to me that there could be 
an undertaking in relation to the interpretation of the 
words “substantially the same”, and that was the extent of 
my discussions with the government leader. I cannot recall 
a further discussion until this evening. 


To my mind it is still the same. Any question of under- 
takings will have to be discussed in committee because the 
committee is the sponsor of this report, and I am merely 
the vehicle through which the report is presented to the 
Senate. Then whatever they decide will have to come to 
the Senate to be approved, because it is the Senate that is 
speaking, not the committee, and it is the Senate which 
Says that this bill is reported without amendment or this 
bill is reported with amendments, even after our report 
comes in. 


These are the discussions we had. I am inclined to agree 
with the government leader that there can be misunder- 
standings as to the exact language that was used in the 
conversation, but my mind is perfectly clear on the sub- 
stance of my telephone call, because I had a committee 
meeting later that night and I relayed the substance of our 
telephone call to the members of the committee. The meet- 
ing which I had next day I did not relate to the committee 
because parts of it, the absence of which would have made 
the whole thing disjointed, were discussed in confidence. I 
have not talked about the substance of what was said on 


that occasion, and I am sure the government leader knows 
what I am referring to. 


But the parts I felt sure I could relate to the committee I 
have related to the committee, so at the time they drafted 
the report they were fully aware of what was going on. I 
particularly emphasize this because there has been an 
allegation that I failed as chairman because I did not go to 
the minister and ask him to discuss with me the undertak- 
ings that he might give. My only answer to that, honour- 
able senators, when it came to me, was that I do not regard 
that as part of my duty as chairman. In all the other cases I 
have had, the minister actually appeared before our com- 
mittee. Even in connection with the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency legislation, the minister appeared before 
our committee and repeated these undertakings. After our 
study of the White Paper and the Income Tax Bill which 
followed, and the Competition Bill which we dealt with 
and which we reported without amendment, there was 
attached to our report presented to the Senate a letter from 
the Minister of Finance setting out his undertaking. So 
that we have proceeded, I hope, carefully and sincerely 
without any thought of trying to make yards out of the 
Situation, but just trying to be careful and not to do 
anything that could be considered or criticized as being 
improper. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, may I ask Senator 
Hayden if the committee was unanimous in support of the 
report before us now? 

Senator Hayden: No, the vote was seven to one. 

On motion of Senator Cook, debate adjourned. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 29, 1976 at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


BETWEEN: 
THE MINISTER OF TRANSPORT 
AND: 
THE CANADIAN AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL ASSOCIATION 
(CATCA) 
AND: 


THE CANADIAN AIR LINE PILOTS’ ASSOCIATION (CALPA) 


IT IS HEREBY AGREED 


1. THAT the public Commission of Inquiry which has 
been announced be composed of three (3) judicial 
appointees; the third being acceptable to CATCA before 
any public announcement of his appointment is made. 


2. THAT a prerequisite to the expansion or introduction of 
any bilingual air traffic service be a unanimous report 
of the Commission declaring the proposed expansion or 
introduction to be consistent with the maintenance of 
current safety standards in Canadian air operations. 


3. THAT the terms of reference now contained in Order in 
Council PC-1976-1576 should include a provision to the 
effect that “the Commissioners shall append to their 
reports any statement on the aspects of the inquiry 
reported upon, received from CATCA or CALPA within 
a specified period of time designated by the 
Commission”’. 


4. THAT the terms of reference should include a further 
provision to the effect that “the Commissioners shall 
not in any of their reports indicate that safety has been 
demonstrated unless they can justify beyond a reason- 
able doubt why any contrary view expressed by 
CATCA or CALPA should not prevail”. 


5. THAT the terms of reference should be revised on page 
1 thereof as follows: 


(a) In the preamble, by amending line 9 thereof to read as 
follows: “in relation to aviation safety, implementa- 
tion costs and operational efficiency, and... “; 


(b) Further in the preamble, by amending line 13 thereof 
to read as follows: “... industry, and also upon such 
other matters as might influence...“; 

(c) In paragraph (d), by amending line 7 thereof to read 
as follows: “... to aviation safety, implementation 
costs and operational efficiency; and... “. 


6. THAT the terms of reference should be revised on page 
2 thereof as follows: 

(a) In paragraph (a), by amending line 1 thereof to read 
as follows: “... the Commissioners shall be author- 
‘ized to prescribe... “; 

(b) In paragraph (b), by amending line 2 thereof to read 
as follows: “...and of Air Canada shall furnish to the 
Commissioners... “; 

(c) In paragraph (c), by amending line 1 thereof to read 
as follows: ‘‘... the Commissioners shall invite duly 
designated... “; 


(d) In paragraph (c), by amending line 3 thereof to read 
as follows: “... the aviation air carrier industry to be 
present and to... “; 

(e) In paragraph (d), by amending line 1 thereof to read 
as follows: “... the Commissioners shall be author- 
ized to engage the... “; 

(f) In paragraph (e), by amending line 1 thereof to read 
as follows: “ the Commissioners shall submit 
interim reports... “; 

(g) In paragraph (f), by amending line 1 thereof to read 
as follows: “... the Minister shall table any interim 
reports and... “. 


7. With reference to the “specially appointed professional 


advisers” mentioned in paragraph (c) on page 1 of the 
terms of reference, Transport Canada and CATCA will 
submit a joint list of appropriate controller advisers to 
the Commission. 


8. THAT Transport Canada will submit before July la 
recommendation to the Privy Council which the Gov- 
ernment will process expeditiously and publish in the 
Canada Gazette at the earliest possible date as an air 
navigation order with regard to the use of language in 
the air, and Transport Canada undertakes to pursue the 
enforcement thereof. 


9. THAT, following the tabling of the final report of the 
Commission in Parliament, the Government will 
present a resolution to the House of Commons seeking 
concurrence therein in a free vote. 

This MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING was 
signed at Ottawa, on the 28th day of June, 1976, subject to 


acceptance by the membership of the Canadian Air Traffic 
Control Association. 


The Honourable Otto Lang, 
Minister of Transport 


J. M. Livingston, President, 
Canadian Air Traffic Control Association 


K. A. Maley, President, 
Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 


P.C. 1976-1588 


CERTIFIED TO BE A TRUE COPY OF A MINUTE OF A MEETING 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL, APPROVED BY 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL ON THE 28 JUNE, 
1976 


The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommen- 
dation of the Minister of Transport, advise that, pursuant 
to Part I of the Inquiries Act, 


the Honourable W. R. Sinclair of Edmonton, 
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the Honourable Julien Chouinard of Quebec City and 
the Honourable D. V. Heald of Ottawa 


be appointed Co-Commissioners to inquire into the safety 
of the introduction of bilingual IFR Air Traffic Services in 
the Province of Quebec, and report upon the implications 
in relation to aviation safety, implementation costs and 
operational efficiency, and upon the procedures (and 
methods of their development) being developed by the 
Department of Transport in conjunction with the aviation 
associations and the aviation industry, and also upon such 
other matters as might influence the further introduction 
of bilingual Air Traffic Services in Quebec, and, without 
restricting the generality of the foregoing, to consider, 
evaluate and report upon 


(a) the parameters of a procedural study to be conducted 
by the Department of Transport based on the use of 
an air traffic control electronic simulator; 


(b) the documentation required pertaining to the various 
procedures developed in order to facilitate evaluation 
of those procedures; 


(c) the detailed conduct of the Department of Transport’s 
studies and participation therein of representatives of 
the aviation industry and associations by monitoring, 
as appropriate, through specially appointed profes- 
sional advisers if considered necessary, and by means 
of interim recommendations to the Department of 
Transport, the aviation industry and associations; 


(d) the IFR procedures finally developed, and the VFR 
flight operations in Dorval and Mirabel Terminal 
Radar Service Areas, and St. Hubert Control Zone, in 
terms of the adequacy of the method used in develop- 
ing and testing the procedures and the implications in 
relation to aviation safety, implementation costs and 
operational efficiency; and 


(e) relevant matters that may in the course of the inquiry 
arise or develop and that, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, should be included in the report. 


The Committee further advise that 


(a) the Commissioners shall be authorized to prescribe 
and adopt such practices and procedures for all pur- 
poses of the Commission, including hearings, as they 
may from time to time deem expedient for the proper 
conduct of the inquiry and to vary those practices 
from time to time; 


(b) the officers of the Department of Transport and of 
Air Canada shall furnish to the Commissioners such 
information and assistance as they may require for 
their activities; 


(c) the Commissioners shall invite duly designated repre- 
sentatives of aviation associations and the aviation 
air carrier industry to be present and to participate in 
the inquiry; 


(d) the Commissioners shall be authorized to engage the 
services of such accountants, engineers, technical 
advisers or other experts, clerks, reporters and assist- 
ants as they deem necessary or advisable and also the 
services of counsel to aid and assist the Commission 
in the inquiry at such rates of remuneration includ- 
ing transportation and living expenses as may be 
approved by Treasury Board; 


(e) the Commissioners shall submit interim reports 
promptly to the Minister of Transport on the results 
of particular aspects of the inquiry, and shall submit 
a final report with all reasonable dispatch and within 
ninety days of the receipt of the final results of the 
study based on the use of the air traffic control 
electronic simulator; 


(f) the Commissioners shall append to their reports any 
statement on the aspects of the inquiry reported 
upon, received from CATCA or CALPA within a 
specified period of time designated by the 
Commission; 


(g) the Commissioners shall not in any of their reports 
indicate that safety has been demonstrated unless 
they can justify beyond a reasonable doubt why any 
contrary view expressed by CATCA or CALPA 
should not prevail; 


(h) the Minister shall table any interim reports and the 
final report in Parliament and report in Parliament at 
an early date on the implementation of such reports; 
and 


(i) the administrative and related costs of the Commis- 
sion shall be the responsibility of the Department of 
Transport. 


The Committee further advise that Order in Council 
P.C. 1976-1576 of 23rd June, 1976 be revoked. 

CERTIFIED TO BE A TRUE COPY 

POM PrLeereED 

CLERK OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, June 29, 1976 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, 
including accounts and financial statements certified 
by the Auditor General, for the year ended December 
31, 1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS 
APPENDIX 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the report of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs on the Green 
Paper entitled “Members of Parliament and Conflict of 
Interest.” 


Honourable senators, I would ask that the report be 
printed as an appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of this day, 
and form part of the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is that 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix p. 2303.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, the report 
will be distributed now in both languages, but as its recom- 
mendations are of concern to every senator I feel that 
every senator should have time to study it. I therefore 
move that it be taken into consideration on Thursday of 
next week, July 8. 


Motion agreed to. 


HABITAT 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON HUMAN SETTLEMENTS— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on June 15 last 
the honourable distinguished Leader of the Opposition 
asked a question about the Habitat Conference. His query 
was in relation to the press reports that the Canadian 
delegation—I believe his words were—‘‘was frustrated,” 
and “were these reports justified?” 


The second part of his observation was that “conferences 
of this nature are being used as a platform for the promo- 
tion of irrelevant ideas and what is the view of the govern- 
ment on this?” Is it practical and useful for Canada to 
continue to participate in such conferences and should 
attempts be made to ensure greater relevancy? These are 
all excellent questions. i 


I have a brief statement to make on behalf of the govern- 
ment on this subject today, with the cooperation of the 
house. Honourable Senator Flynn’s question concerned 
press reports that the Canadian delegation, along with 
other western delegations to Habitat, had been frustrated 
in its efforts at the conference, and on the views of the 
government on the effects of the introduction of irrelevant 
matters into the discussions at such conferences. 


As a member of the Canadian delegation, I would like to 
assure the honourable senator that it is an exaggeration to 
say that the delegation was frustrated in its attempts to 
influence the proceedings of Habitat. I think that we made 
a significant contribution to the discussions, in particular 
in such areas as the control and value of land, the conser- 
vation of resources, the environment, the rights of indige- 
nous peoples, the role of women, and the need for public 
participation in the planning and development of settle- 
ments. In addition, the conference warmly welcomed our 
proposal to establish a United Nations Audio Visual Liba- 
ray for Human Settlements at the University of British 
Columbia as part of that university’s expanding program 
in settlements study, and as part of the United Nations’ 
information program in this field. 


@ (1110) 


The Canadian delegation achieved its major objectives 
in these and other topics discussed at the conference. 
Naturally, no nation ever achieves everything it wants to 
at conferences of this kind. There is bound to be what may 
be described as “give and take,” compromise, but I believe 
that any view that the delegation was frustrated must be 
based solely on consideration of those few, highly political 
issues which intruded, for which it was not possible to find 
acceptable compromises. 


As honourable senators are aware, almost 150 nations 
were represented at this conference, the largest UN confer- 
ence ever held outside the UN headquarters of New York 
since the inception of the UN. 


As for the government’s reaction to the introduction of 
matters of questionable relevance into such conferences, 
our views have been quite clearly expressed both during 
the preparations for Habitat and elsewhere. We recognize 
the importance and the urgency of the issues, but we do 
not consider that they should be discussed at conferences 
dealing with general problems of an economic and social 
nature. The Mideast situation, for example, is in our view a 
matter which can be discussed more appropriately in the 
United Nations Security Council or General Assembly 
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than at conferences dealing with the status of women or 
human settlements. To discuss such an issue in these latter 
circumstances is unlikely to lead to a solution, and can 
detract from the main issues before the meetings, and that 
was the position of the Canadian delegation at the Habitat 
meeting. 

But we must recognize that what is irrelevant to one 
nation may seem of critical relevance to another and that 
some nations may feel obliged to seize every conceivable 
opportunity to argue their case on some contentious issue. 
The members of the United Nations are sovereign states 
and may introduce into these conferences whatever mat- 
ters they consider relevant. With respect to future confer- 
ences we shall continue to do our best to keep discussions 
on what we consider to be the best track, but we shall 
probably have to bear with a considerable amount of spe- 
cific political content in conferences dealing with general 
matters of an economic and social nature. 


It should be pointed out, however, that the introduction 
of these issues which we may consider extraneous does not 
nullify the work of these conferences in their basic subject 
areas. In this respect, it should be remembered that at 
Habitat the work of the three committees was largely 
undisturbed—and I can attest to that as chairman of one of 
the Canadian committees—by these issues which were put 
off for consideration by plenary session at the end cf the 
conference. When considered, they produced some division 
and some bad press, but by then the real work of the 
conference was complete. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 


THIRD READING—MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 

The Senate resumed from yesterday, the debate on the 
motion in amendment of Senator Laird to the motion of 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for the third reading of 
Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, since 
adjourning the debate on the amendment moved by Sena- 
tor Laird last night I have had a few minutes to look into 
the matter. Clause 33 as it is in the bill before us, but 
which would be amended by Senator Laird’s motion, deals 
with matters which for me raise certain questions. 


In the first place, section 33, as proposed, would deal 
with the question of property and civil rights, which is, of 
course, a matter within the powers of the provincial legis- 
latures; but there is a provision here which would give the 
lieutenant governor in council—and I emphasize this— 
certain powers to restrict the acquisition of real property 
by non-Canadian citizens. As far as I am concerned, by 
doing this the bill would invade a domain which does not 
belong to Parliament. It has been established, I think, by 
legislation passed in Prince Edward Island, which was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Canada, that we are 
here in a field which, as I have mentioned, is properly 
within the competence of the provinces, and not of 
Parliament. 

My second point is that if, for instance, we were to say 
that Parliament has the right to legislate in this domain, 
Parliament would be purporting to delegate powers to the 
lieutenant governor in council and I do not think Parlia- 
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ment can delegate to the provinces the power to legislate in 
matters that belong to the federal government. Still less 
can it do so if the delegation is not to the legislature itself, 
but to the lieutenant governor in council. How can you 
enable the lieutenant governor in council to do things 
which Parliament claims are within its jurisdiction? I 
cannot accept that. My idea, as I said last night, is that 
section 33 should be struck out, purely and simply. 


I have looked at the amendment proposed by Senator 
Laird, and after discussing it with him and with our legal 
counsel it seems to me that in fact the amendment would 
restore section 24 of the present act. Of course, if the 
Senate were to agree with that, I would have no objection, 
because in the present section 24 there is no delegation of 
powers to the provinces, or to the lieutenant governors in 
council; but in substance the present section 24, to my 
mind, deals with matters which are outside the powers of 
Parliament. Section 24 contains practically the same word- 
ing as the amendment, which is as follows: 


(a) real and personal property of every description 
may be taken, acquired, held and disposed of by a 
person who is not a Canadian citizen in the same 
manner in all respects as by a Canadian citizen; and 


(b) a title to real and personal property of every 
description may be derived through, from or in succes- 
sion to a person who is not a Canadian citizen in the 
same manner in all respects as though through, from 
or in succession to a Canadian citizen. 


All of this deals with matters that are dealt with in 
provincial legislation concerning property and civil rights. 
It is not because it is there in the present act that it 
changes anything. 

Subclause (2) as proposed in the amendment is to me 
entirely useless, because it says: 


(2) Subsection (1) does not operate so as to 


(a) qualify any person for any office or for any 
municipal, parliamentary or other franchise; 


Well, we know very well that the qualifications for 
municipal offices, for instance, are found in the municipal 
legislation in each province, where in each case it says that 
to be elected a mayor or a member of the municipal council 
or a school board, you have to be a Canadian citizen. The 
same thing obtains with regard to provincial legislation. 
The Election Act of each province provides for that. Feder- 
ally it is provided in our Election Act that to be elected to 
the house or, as is provided for in the British North Ameri- 
ca Act, to come to the Senate, you have to be a Canadian 
citizen. 


@ (1120) 


Then we come to (b) and (c) which say: 

(b) qualify any person to be the owner of a Canadian 
ship; 

(c) qualify any person to take, acquire, hold or dispose 
of any property that under or pursuant to any Act of 
the Parliament of Canada may be taken, acquired, held 
or disposed of only by Canadian citizens; 

Well, honourable senators, if there is already legislation 
covering this, why mention it? If it is provided for in an act 
of Parliament, then that clarifies the matter. We do not 
have to recite that here. The same applies to (d) and (e). 
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In my view, honourable senators, the present clause 24 
should not be there, because it is useless. Therefore, 
because I agree with the objection raised by Senator Laird 
on clause 33, I would strike out clause 33 entirely and 
renumber the following clauses accordingly. But if the 
Senate would feel safer in restoring the substance of clause 
24 which does not delegate any power, and which does not 
do anything which is provided in the new clause 33, then I 
have no objection. Therefore, I would like to move a sub- 
amendment to Senator Laird’s amendment which would 
strike out all the words after “clause 33’, and add that the 
following clauses be renumbered accordingly. 


If this sub-amendment is not accepted, then I would 
certainly support Senator Laird’s amendment, but techni- 
cally speaking I would have preferred the sub-amendment 
which I am now moving. 


Senator Laird: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Laird: In view of the mechanical problem 
involved here and in view of the fact that I know that 
Senator Macnaughton wants to speak on the principle of 
the amendment, would the honourable senator permit me 
to take sufficient time to consider with the Law Clerk, as 
he knows I have started to do, the problems raised? Would 
he permit that? 


Senator Flynn: Do you want to adjourn the debate at 
this time? 

Senator Laird: Well, I know Senator Macnaughton 
wants to speak. If, after he has concluded his remarks, we 
come to a noon adjournment, I might then be able to arrive 
at a decision as to whether the way I suggest doing it is 
mechanically right or whether your way is mechanically 
right. 


Senator Flynn: I do not think your way is wrong, but I 
prefer mine. I have no objection to an adjournment of the 
debate until later this day in order to enable you to look at 
the problem. 


Senator Laird: Might I ask Senator Macnaughton if he 
wants to proceed now? 


Senator Macnaughton: Well, honourable senators, I 
would like to go on. My remarks will be reasonably brief, 
and I hope they will be of some assistance in the debate. 

Senator Flynn: Then the question on the sub-amend- 
ment can be put. 

Senator Macnaughton: I am certainly not in conflict 
with either the amendment or the sub-amendment. 

Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I do 
not wish to intervene in this discussion at this time except 
to say, since it has been said that so and so wishes to speak, 
that I would like it to be known that I too would like to 
speak in due course. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it the wish of honourable 
senators that the question on the amendment to the 
amendment be put now, or is it their wish to wait until 
later? 

Hon. Senators: Later. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed? 
{Senator Flynn.] 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton: Honourable senators, due 
to an accident of geography I happen to be sitting beside 
the sponsor of this bill of which, according to the Minutes 
of the Proceedings, I am the seconder. However, I do not 
believe I am out of order, because that is a procedural 
matter, and Senator Laird’s amendment was moved after 
the question on the motion for third reading of the bill was 
put. 


Senator Grosart: Sober second thought. 


Senator Macnaughton: Yes, sober second thought. The 
motion in amendment incorporates some of the objections 
of the Canadian Bar Association, Real Property Sub-Sec- 
tion, which I feel should be taken into very serious con- 
sideration and not just cast aside. Briefly, the evidence of 
the representatives of the Real Property Sub-Section of the 
Canadian Bar Association before the committee amounted 
to seven points. At least, I noted seven, but there certainly 
were four which I would like to put on the record because 
in my opinion they have not been considered sufficiently 
carefully. 

The first suggestion of the Canadian Bar Association 
was: 

(1) No Province has yet prohibited the acquisition of 
real property by non-Canadians although some have 
set out conditions for such acquisitions. Section 33 is 
the first Act to specifically prohibit the acquisition of 
real property by non-Canadian citizens. 

The second suggestion was: 

(2) The retroactivity of the right to annul set forth 
in section 33(2) will undoubtedly upset the principle 
of certainty of title which is a foundation-stone for 
commercial transactions and, in particular, loans 
secured by mortgages. 


Their third suggestion, or criticism, 


(3) The section gives too much discretion to the 
Provinces to decide which transactions and which per- 
sons or corporations are to be subject to the law and 
will most likely result in ten different sets of regula- 
tions reflecting local economic aspirations. 


The fourth criticism was: 


(4) Section 33 appears to be more legislative than 
administrative in nature and its constitutionality 
could be called into question. 


To these specific suggestions I would like to add three 
more, referring to them as (5), (6) and (7) in order to 
maintain the sequence. Suggestion (5) would be: 

The strict liability provisions of Section 33, subsec- 
tions (4) and (5), should be deleted and replaced with 
a provision which protects the individual who has 
acted in good faith and without criminal intent. 
I shall not go into detail, because we did so to some extent 
in committee. 

Suggestion (6) is: 

If the government wishes to delegate power to deal 
with land holdings by aliens, the government should 


delegate the power to the provinces generally (assum- 
ing they have the right to do so, which is questionable) 
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and the provinces can then make aliens subject to 
provincial laws. 


Suggestion (7) is a technical modification, and is as 
follows: 


The exemptions set out in the bill, which are those 
transactions approved by the Foreign Investment 
Review Agency, should be expanded to include all 
transactions which are exempt from review under the 
terms of the Foreign Investment Review Act. 


In the light of these serious objections and suggestions 
made on behalf of the Canadian Bar Association by its 
Real Property Sub-Section I feel compelled to support the 
amendment. However, in spite of the urgency of the citi- 
zenship legislation and the provisions contained therein, 
which I know are needed at this time, I suggest that 
consultation on an informal basis be commenced before 
requesting or taking final rigid positions with respect to 
the legislation. The minister could solve the difficulty very 
simply by proclamation. He can proclaim most sections of 
the legislation, with the exception of section 33. We asked 
in committee that he do this, but I understand that he was 
not much impressed with the suggestions. It is therefore up 
to the minister, but those are the suggestions of the Real 
Property Sub-Section of the Canadian Bar Association 
which I feel should be very carefully considered. Without 
going into any more detail, the financial implications are 
serious, and the inability to give formal and good title 
could bring chaos to commercial transactions generally. 


@ (1130) 


Senator McDonald: At the beginning of his remarks, 
Senator Macnaughton referred to the fact that no province 
had passed legislation restricting land holdings. Would he 
repeat what he said? 


Senator Macnaughton: These are not my words. They 
are taken from the Real Property Sub-Section of the 
Canadian Bar Association. 

No Province has yet prohibited the acquisition of 
real property by non-Canadians although some have 
set out conditions for such acquisitions. 


Senator Flynn: Residences. 


Senator Macnaughton: It continues: 


Section 33 is the first Act to specifically prohibit the 
acquisition of real property by non-Canadian citizens. 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, I wish to 
say that I concur in the sub-amendment proposed by the 
Leader of the Opposition, and also with his expressed 
feeling, so that if by chance his sub-amendment is not 
acceptable I am prepared to support the amendment. This 
seems to be a blank cheque statement, but I concur in all 
the reasons put forward by the mover of the amendment, 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and by Senator Mac- 
naughton. However, I wish to add one or two remarks 
which appear to me to be relevant. 


If it is the law that Parliament may deal with this 
subject—which seems to me to fall entirely within the 
provincial jurisdiction—and, in fact, Parliament has juris- 
diction to do all that section 33 purports to do, we should 
consider for a moment the actual merits or demerits of 
such legislation. 


I wish to mention one or two points which have not been 
mentioned and to emphasize others. I am certainly not an 
authority on international law, if indeed I am on any kind 
of law, but I am not aware that it is common practice, in 
what these days we generally refer to as the developed 
world, to have this kind of legislation. I know it exists in 
some countries, but I am inclined to doubt whether it is of 
general application throughout most of the countries of the 
developed world. 


If that be so, it seems to me that we should consider very 
carefully whether we wish to become involved in this kind 
of legislation, which carries with it what appears to me to 
be so many imperfections, or worse. For instance, it might 
also invite other countries to follow, using Canada as a 
precedent, or, if that is not the case, to invite retaliation. 


Let us next consider for a moment the citizen who will 
be affected by this kind of legislation, who would be 
affected by this bill if it is passed, and if the action 
envisaged under section 33 is, in fact, taken by the 
provinces. 


In very large measure the land which would be affected 
by such legislation is not the land of wealthy people. It is 
not land owned by great corporations. In very large meas- 
ure it is the kind of land similar to that in the province 
from which I come, owned by ordinary individuals, many 
of whom are farmers, fishermen, foresters, and many of 
whom throughout a lifetime of hard work and thrift have 
looked upon the land, and the improvements they have 
made to it, as some kind of security for themselves and 
their spouses when their ability to work hard is diminished 
because of approaching age. 


There is absolutely no doubt about it in my mind. I see it 
firsthand and have occasion to deal with it from time to 
time, and have had quite recently. This type of legislation 
would deprive the owner—the ordinary farmer, fisherman 
and lumberman—of the opportunity to make a good sale, if 
that is what he wishes, as the sunset time of life is faced 
and his ability to earn is either diminished or, in large 
measure, has vanished. This type of legislation would take 
that opportunity away from him. It would diminish his 
market, and we all know that when the scope of a market 
is diminished, the number of prospective purchasers is 
diminished, then the prospect of a good sale also 
diminishes. 


This type of legislation would, in effect, make it impos- 
sible, in many cases, for such a citizen in my province, 
which is the only province I am prepared to say I know 
something about, to negotiate the type of sale he could 
have negotiated were the market not diminished. To that 
extent, at least, it not only deprives that individual of the 
opportunity of making the best of a lifetime of effort and 
to have some opportunity to offset the inroads of infla- 
tion—and I am not now talking about the type of inflation 
we have debated here on so many occasions, but inflation 
generally as it has taken place in the erosion of the value 
of the dollar—it amounts, I suggest, to expropriation with- 
out compensation of a substantial part of the value of such 
land. 


Therefore, if Parliament has the jurisdiction—and I cer- 
tainly doubt that it has it constitutionally—to deal with 
this type of legislation, we should be very careful, it seems 
to me, to lend our encouragement and to give our approval 
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to this type of thing without the most careful examination, 
and without making sure that we understand exactly what 
the effect of such legislation would be upon the ordinary 
citizens of this country, if I may use that term without in 
any way being critical, and satisfy ourselves that the ends 
to be gained by this type of legislation outweigh the very 
grave disadvantages which might accrue, and, indeed, 
would accrue if such legislation were passed, to a great 
number of our citizens. That is the point I wanted to make, 
and which I had not heard discussed earlier in this debate. 


Another point I want to emphasize has been raised, I 
think, by all three honourable senators who have preceded 
me in this debate, and that is the effect of this legislation 
on titles. If one has not been engaged actively in the work 
which requires the certification of title, the investigation 
of title before certification, it may be a little difficult to 
appreciate the full implications. Looking at it from the 
point of view of the owner of a piece of land, or the 
prospective purchaser—the owner who wants to mortgage 
the property, or the prospective purchaser who wants to 
buy it—these individuals depend, in large measure, upon a 
search of title, or certificate of title, which is acquired ata 
proper price from some person, a lawyer, who is authorized 
by law to give such certification. Once the lawyer gives it, 
he is responsible for its being right, regardless of what he 
may have missed—regardless of what obscure or difficult- 
to-find provision of law affecting title he may have missed. 
If he is wrong, he pays for it. 

@ (1140) 


From the point of view of the owner of the land, or the 
prospective purchaser, such difficulties regarding title are 
certainly substantial obstacles to real estate transactions 
and, indeed, the security of property. From the point of 
view of the people who have to guarantee such titles in 
some systems—I appreciate it is not so in all provinces of 
Canada—it is indeed a tremendous burden, and one for 
which they have to take out the appropriate kind of insur- 
ance. Of course, the more chance there is of these people 
being wrong in their certificates, the more chance there is 
of the insurance companies being called upon to respond 
under their policies, and the higher the premiums go. It 
would be very easy to get into a position analogous to the 
problem some professions have these days of getting liabil- 
ity insurance at all. 


While concurring in the views that have been put for- 
ward by those who have preceded me in this discussion, I 
do want to draw particular attention to the argument that 
if, indeed, Parliament has the jurisdiction to act herein, 
then we should examine the merits of what we are going to 
do before we do it. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I venture 
to intervene in this debate, partly because I was present at 
most of the meetings of the committee and heard a good 
deal of the argument on the subject, though I unfortunate- 
ly missed the final meeting, at which I-understand the 
Minister of Justice delivered himself of some opinions on 
the matter, which apparently carried conviction to the 
committee, though I think had I been present I might have 
cherished still certain doubts. 


There are certain aspects of this which either have not 
been touched on so far or have been touched on only very 
marginally which I should like to raise. I am in favour of 


(Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


the amendment proposed by the Honourable Senator 
Laird, for reasons which have already been given ade- 
quately by other honourable senators who have spoken in 
the debate. However, I should like to have someone quali- 
fied to do so say something about the question of jurisdic- 
tion over aliens, because my understanding of subsections 
(2) to (7) is that they were put in to enable the provinces 
to pass legislation which would prevent aliens but not 
other Canadians from outside the province, Canadian non- 
residents of the province, from holding land. My impres- 
sion was that the purpose was to narrow to some extent the 
kind of legislation which the provinces might be wishing 
to pass on this subject, so that non-residents who are 
Canadians would not find themselves in difficulties that 
would arise because of the fact that the province was 
obliged under its jurisdiction simply to say, “Non-residents 
without qualification.” 


1am inclined to wonder whether the Dominion jurisdic- 
tion over aliens might not have some bearing on the ques- 
tion of the extent of provincial jurisdiction under property 
and civil rights in the subsections which Senator Flynn in 
his sub-amendment would strike out. I should like to hear 
that discussed by someone qualified to do so. I am not 
qualified to do so myself, and I do not propose to say any 
more, but simply to raise the question. I hope that when 
the sponsor of the bill (Senator Connolly, Ottawa West) 
replies he will deal with that particular part of it. 


On the question of delegation, I confess that at first I 
was inclined to think the delegation was warranted, that 
this delegation to the lieutenant governor in council fell 
within the creteria laid down in the Willis case. However, 
on reconsideration I am not quite so sure about that. It 
seems to me quite clear, in the first place, that Parliament 
cannot delegate its jurisdiction simply to a provincial 
legislature. The Nova Scotia interdelegation case seems to 
have settled that quite clearly. It seems clear also that the 
Winner case and various others have made it clear that 
Parliament can delegate, not its legislative power but the 
administration of a Dominion act to a provincial body such 
as a provincial public utility board, or something of that 
kind. 


I have never heard it questioned that the act which 
Parliament passed after the decision in the Winner case 
was invalid, or that the mere administrative delegation, 
saying to a provincial body or board of some kind, “You 
shall be deemed to be a Dominion body for the purposes of 
this act,” was a valid exercise of the power of Parliament. 
When it comes to delegating to the lieutenant governor in 
council, I think it possible that that may be another kettle 
of fish. 


After the meetings of the committee I had the advantage 
of reading the argument of Professor Lederman in the AJB 
case before the Supreme Court of Canada on Question 2, 
dealing with the validity of the Ontario Government’s 
action in making that agreement with the Government of 
Canada without legislation. That increased my doubts 
about this provision delegating power to the lieutenant 
governor in council to act as an agent of the Government 
of Canada. 


I do not feel entirely positive about it. I just think there 
is a question here, and a serious question. It seems to me it 
would be very unfortunate to pass this legislation and then 
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find that we have got a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Canada on Question 2 in the AJB case which showed that 
this kind of delegation was improper, that it was colou- 
rable legislation, that it was an attempt to do by indirec- 
tion what Parliament under the terms of the decision in 
the Nova Scotia interdelegation case cannot do directly. I 
feel, therefore, it is a very dubious piece of legislation to 
put on the statute books. It may simply blow up in our 
faces very shortly after it has been enacted if we get that 
kind of decision from the Supreme Court of Canada in the 
AIB case. 


I think that is really about all I wanted to say on this, 
except that I am inclined to ask a couple of questions about 
Senator Flynn’s sub-amendment, although I suppose this 
would be out of order at this stage, and perhaps I had 
better wait and raise those questions later when the sub- 
amendment is actually under discussion. 


I really wanted to know about two points: first, the 
effect of the fact that the Parliament of Canada has juris- 
diction over aliens. I am not sure how far that enters into 
the discussion on this particular amendment to this clause. 
I should like to hear an authoritative opinion on the sub- 
ject. Secondly, I am a little bit dubious about whether 
what is provided in clause 33 is in fact the kind of adminis- 
trative delegation which, under the decision in the Willis 
case and the Winner case, Parliament is entitled to engage 
in. 


Senator Lang: I wonder if I might ask the honourable 
senator a question, because of his acknowledged expertise 
in these areas. Could he tell us why a province is limited to 
restricting ownership to those persons who are residents? 
In other words, could not a province restrict ownership to 
“Canadian citizens,” as defined under the federal Citizen- 
ship Act, thereby avoiding the necessity for this kind of 
clause? 


Senator Forsey: I rise with diffidence to reply to that 
question from a learned honourable senator. My impres- 
sion is yes, the province of course can simply say, “We 
forbid non-residents of any kind or description to own 
property.” It apparently cannot say, “We forbid aliens to 
own property.” It can just say “non-residents” like that, 
and that includes Canadian citizens, non-residents and 
aliens as well. I thought the purpose of this was to make it 
plain that the province could say henceforth, “Oh yes, 
ownership of property by Canadian citizens, that is fine. 
We do not care about that. But we do not want to have the 
foreigners having ownership of property.” I thought that 
was the purpose of the thing. I thought there was some 
obstacle to their simply passing an act dealing with owner- 
ship by foreigners. They could pass an act dealing with 
ownership presumably by anybody but they couldn’t pass 
an act dealing specifically with ownership by foreigners. 
So, in order to keep the foreigners out, they had to keep 
other Canadians out, Canadians from outside the province. 
I thought the intention was to put them in a position to 
say, “We will keep out foreigners but we will not keep out 
other Canadians.” 


@ (1150) 
That is about the best kind of answer I can make I am 


afraid and it is a rather muddled one, but that is because I 
am treading on ground with which I am not at all familiar. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, 
there are one or two points I want to make with respect to 
this legislation. I am not a lawyer and so I have no idea 
whether the federal government has the power to delegate 
this authority to the provinces, but it seems to me that if 
you are going to delegate power to the lieutenant governor 
in council, then all a provincial government need do is pass 
an order in council without any public discussion, without 
any information being given to the public of that province. 
In this way it would bring a situation into being that I 
doubt very much the majority of those people would be in 
favour of if they were aware of what the order in council 
meant. It seems to me that if you are going to give this 
power to the provinces—to which I object in the first place 
and I will tell you why in a few moments—it ought to be 
the legislature, in order to generate a debate so that the 
general public may know what the new law means to them. 


I would now turn to what Senator Macnaughton men- 
tioned earlier on, and the question I asked of him was to 
confirm what the Canadian Bar Association had in mind 
when they said that no province had passed legislation 
prohibiting the ownership of land in a province. What is 
the situation in my province of Saskatchewan? In my view 
they have passed a law, as far as the ownership of land is 
concerned, which no Canadian ought to put up with. What 
would happen on the death of a farmer living in Saskatche- 
wan who had willed his farm or his country estate or his 
city dwelling to his son or his daughter or his mother, but 
none of them happened to reside in Saskatchewan? The 
recipient of that property must either within 12 months 
become domiciled in the province of Saskatchewan or sell 
the property, or the provincial government will sell it on 
his or her behalf. Is this the type of law, is this the type of 
legislation that we as Canadians want? Surely none of us 
want to be prohibited from owning land in some province 
in which we do not happen to reside. 


To go even further than that, do all of us want to be 
prohibited from some day buying a cosy nest in a warmer 
climate than we have in Canada? How many Canadians 
are buying property in the southern United States for 
retirement? Do we want the State of Arizona or the State 
of California to say, “No, you cannot own property here 
because you are not an American citizen?” Then why 
should we say to Americans who want to buy a home in 
Canada, “No, you cannot do that; you are not a Canadian.” 


Is this the kind of world we want to live in? Sure, there 
is a provision under section 6 for immigrants to buy prop- 
erty when they come to Canada. The great reason that the 
vast majority of our forefathers came to this country was 
they had the right to own property. Why should we not 
have the right to own property in any province in Canada? 
If we pass this legislation without amendment we are not 
going to have that right. I do not want to be prohibited by 
law from owning property in another country, but that 
would be the end result of this type of legislation. I do not 
believe that Canadians generally want to be restricted to 
owning property only in the province in which they live, or 
that if they will their property to a member of their family, 
that member, in order to hold the property, would have to 
move to that province, as is the case under the present law 
in the province of Saskatchewan. 
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I despise this type of legislation. It is not for a free 
people in a free world. I am going to support either the 
proposal of the Leader of the Opposition or the proposal of 
Senator Laird, for I am violently opposed to the govern- 
ment’s placing restrictions upon the holding of land in 
Canada by Canadians, which is the situation in my own 
province today. 

One of the main reasons I disposed of all my property in 
Saskatchewan, except that which I have to retain in order 
to sit in this place, is the provincial law. I have four sons 
and one daughter but I could not leave my property to 
them. None of them live in Saskatchewan. None of them 
have any intentions of living in Saskatchewan either, as 
long as the present government is there. To inherit my 
property they would have either been forced to return to 
Saskatchewan to live or the provincial government would 
have sold my property on their behalf. 


If this is the kind of legislation you want, support the 
bill. 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, as sponsor 
of the bill, I suppose at this stage I should intervene and 
speak to the amendments. I am inclined to say to the 
Leader of the Government, and to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that we are getting into very technical areas in our 
discussion today and these points, which are technical 
points, have been raised by a good many senators. Rather 
than taking any further steps at this time it might be more 
appropriate for us to consider returning the bill to commit- 
tee for the purpose of hearing the Minister of Justice again. 
I would hope, if this is done, that all honourable senators 
who have spoken thus far in the debate will be present in 
order to satisfy themselves. 


There may be a procedural difficulty, in view of the 
existence of one amendment and perhaps another half 
amendment, respecting just what steps should be taken. 
However, I think it might not be inappropriate to consider 
that course of action. 

Perhaps I can help a little bit in solving some of the 
problems that bother a good many senators. I should begin 
by saying something about the history of the situation 
which is intended to be covered by this bill. In 1972, as 
honourable senators know, the Legislature of Prince 
Edward Island passed a measure which prohibited non- 
residents of the province from acquiring land in area of 
more than 10 acres, or shoreline longer than 5 chains. This 
prohibition extended to non-residents of the province. It 
excluded not only aliens but also Canadian citizens from 
other provinces from having larger holdings. 


@ (1200) 


In 1974 Saskatchewan passed a piece of legislation which 
applied to non-residents of the province, prohibiting them 
from owning larger tracts of agricultural land there. I will 
not go into the reasons for that legislation, because it is 
obvious from the kind of discussion we have had just what 
the intention of the legislature was. 

In 1974 Ontario took a different kind of step when it 
imposed a 20 per cent land transfer tax upon transfers to 
non-residents of Canada—not non-residents of Ontario. 
Senator Flynn mentioned last night that the 1976 budget of 
the Province of Quebec indicates that it may take a step 
similar to that taken by Ontario. 

[Senator McDonald.] 


Senator Flynn: I understand they are hesitant to do so, 
though. I understand the Government of Quebec has had 
second thoughts about that proposal. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): That could be; I am 
really not familiar with it. I was basing myself on Senator 
Flynn’s statement last night because of the fact that I am 
not familiar with that provision of the Quebec budget. 


On the question of law with reference to these provincial 
enactments, the authority would appear to be Morgan et al 
vs. Attorney-General for Prince Edward Island et al, a case 
decided by the Supreme Court of Canada. For the record, 
that is reported in (1975) 55 D.L.R. (3d), at page 527. This 
was a decision of the whole court, and the judgment was 
written by the chief justice. In fact, it confirmed a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island in the 
Banco case presided over by Chief Justice Trainor, in 
which Mr. Justice Bell and Mr. Justice Nicholson par- 
ticipated, and which is reported in (1974) 42 D.L.R. (3d), at 
page 603. 

The point about these judgments is that the courts found 
that the pith and substance of the law enacted by the 
Legislature of Prince Edward Island with regard to a 
prohibition in respect of certain aspects of land tenure for 
non-residents was a subject matter of the character of 
property and civil rights within the province, and that it 
was within the power of the provincial legislature to pass 
that legislation. As a result of those decisions, therefore, 
the provinces have had confirmed to them the right to 
regulate land tenure in the province and, under certain 
conditions set out in the legislation, to preclude non-resi- 
dents from holding land in the province whether they be 
aliens or Canadian citizens. I think it is rather important 
for all honourable senators to understand that point thor- 
oughly, but perhaps I am over-emphasizing it since Iam 
sure it is clear to most of us. 

The passage of this legislation in Prince Edward Island 
raised certain problems for certain premiers, I am told. At 
the federal-provincial meeting held here in May 1972 those 
premiers aired their problems. They said that the exclusion 
from holding land in a province, as it was applied to 
Canadian citizens who were non-residents of the province, 
created problems for some of them. For example, there are 
probably many people from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick who have summer places in Prince Edward Island. 
Those people were concerned, and so were their premiers, 
about what their rights might be if the law continued as it 
was. 


I was not at the conference, of course, but I am told that 
it was suggested that the proscription or preclusion should 
be limited to a restriction against foreigners and should 
not apply to Canadian citizens. They asked what, if any- 
thing, could be done to deal with the question of aliens and 
their right to hold land in light of section 91(25) of the 
British North America Act. That section, as senators know 
and as Senator Forsey mentioned again this morning, gives 
the federal authority the jurisdiction to legislate with 
respect to aliens. 

Following the discussions at the federal-provincial meet- 
ing, officials from the federal government and from all of 
the provinces held meetings—two in November 1972, one in 
January 1974, and two in April 1974. I am told that some of 
the best constitutional legal talent in the country was 
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present at those meetings, which were held to try to work 
out some modus vivendi. The result of those discussions is 
the provisions contained in subclauses (2) to (7), both 
inclusive, of clause 33 of the Citizenship Bill as it is now 
before the Senate. Following the discussions and the agree- 
ment made between the officials of both the provincial and 
federal authorities, the Prime Minister of Canada wrote to 
each of the premiers in September 1974 to say that, if they 
desired it, the government would place before Parliament 
this recommendation from the meeting of the officials, 
which, as I say, is contained in subclauses (2) to (7) of 
clause 33 as we have it before us. Most of the provinces 
accepted this proposal. Those which did not seem to be 
rather indifferent, because apparently they have no inten- 
tion of trying to legislate in the field of restricting land 
tenure within a province. 


Last night Senator Flynn raised the question of delega- 
tion, and Senator Forsey raised it again today. My attempt 
to deal with the matter may not be considered adequate by 
either of those distinguished constitutional experts but, on 
the basis of what I have been told about what went on, I 
can say that the delegation is of a limited power to act with 
respect to aliens. It is not a limited power to act with 
respect to property and civil rights within the province, 
because the federal authority has no right to deal in that 
area. But the federal authority does purport to legislate 
with respect to aliens, and the agency or entity—not ema- 
nation but perhaps organization—in the province selected 
to be a delegate, as has been said and as appears in the bill, 
is the lieutenant governor in council in the province 
concerned. 
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It is clear, as Senator Forsey has said, that Parliament 
cannot delegate a legislation-making authority to a provin- 
cial legislature, and cannot abrogate the powers that have 
been conferred upon it by the Constitution. It can only 
change the distribution of legislative authority as between 
the provinces and the federal authority by an amendment 
to the Constitution. I think it is fair to say, however, that 
in constitutional usage and practice the federal authority 
can delegate administrative authority and authority to 
make regulations. 


I am informed that subclause 33(2), which purports to 
authorize the prohibition, or annulment, or restriction of 
interest in real property in the provinces, is a delegation of 
an administrative authority. I suppose it is possible to get 
into a debate on the use of language, or semantics, in that 
area, but this is the bald proposition that is given to me to 
justify the proposal, and this is the rationale that was 
given by Mr. Strayer, the Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Justice, when he was before the committee. As an example, 
a parallel is drawn between the situation here and the 
situation in section 189 of the Criminal Code, which pro- 
hibits lotteries, but which, by subsection 190(1), para- 
graphs (c), (d) and (e), provides exceptions in terms of 
which the lieutenant governor in council is authorized to 
license organizations, institutions, and perhaps even 
individuals, to conduct lotteries. 


Senator Flynn: Would the honourable senator at this 
point permit me to say that the administration of justice is 
mentioned specifically in the British North America Act as 
coming under the jurisdiction of the provinces. 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): There is no question 
about that. The administration of justice is their 
responsibility. 


Senator Flynn: Then it is not a true parallel that you are 
giving us. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): What I am saying is 
that these sections of the Criminal Code, section 190 par- 
ticularly, are explained to me as dealing with situations 
that are parallel to the one that we have here. 


Senator Flynn: They may be explained to you, but they 
are not explained to me. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I do not say that I 
accept the explanation, and it is because of the individual 
problems that arise that I felt that this bill should go back 
to committee, where they can be better dealt with. 


With reference to subclause 33(3), the officials argue 
that this is a regulation-making authority, and the prece- 
dent they put forward as a parallel is the Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of 1953, which is to be found in chapter 
M-14, volume V, of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970. In 
this act the federal authority conveys or authorizes or 
delegates to a provincial authority the right to license for 
extraprovincial undertakings, and to make regulations in 
respect thereto. I must say to Senator Flynn that this 
parallel seems to be a good deal more cogent than the first 
one concerning lotteries. 


This legislation, despite what Senator Macnaughton said 
respecting the Canadian Bar Association’s submission to 
the effect that this is legislation prohibiting the holding of 
land, does not in fact do that. It is simply enabling legisla- 
tion. A province is not required to restrict the foreign 
control or ownership of land, even if this legislation passes. 
Certainly clause section 33, of itself, does not restrict the 
foreign ownership or control of land. It authorizes the 
making of regulations which can have that effect, but it 
does not do it of itself. If a province desires to legislate 
with reference to foreign ownership of land, it must do so 
by using the formula provided in clause 33. It must do this 
as agent or delegate of the federal authority, and it must do 
so subject to the same safeguards as are provided when the 
federal authority regulates, which are a review of the 
regulations in question by the Office of the Clerk of the 
Privy Council, and a review by the office of the Deputy 
Minister of Justice. They are also, of course, subject to the 
scrutiny of the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments, the chairman of which is 
just leaving. 

The question is: Will the provinces use this authority? I 
think the answer has to be that in certain cases they 
probably will, but probably not if they feel it is going to 
stifle needed foreign investment. For example, by simply 
reading the newspapers we know that the Premier of 
Alberta has been abroad on several occasions within the 
last year or so urging foreign investment in his province, 
as have the Premiers of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and, 
recently, Saskatchewan. In any event, honourable sena- 
tors, provincial action cannot override the effect of the 
Foreign Investment Review Act, and any approvals given 
thereunder. 


Senator Flynn: Are you sure? 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): This section really 
provides an opportunity for such provinces which may 
wish to do so, to legislate with regard to non-residents, and 
spread the net very wide so as to include in it not only 
aliens but Canadian citizens as well, to restrict their pro- 
scriptions about land tenure to aliens. This was the prob- 
lem that the premiers had, because some of them were 
legislating in this rather broad way, and others thought it 
would be better to try and restrict such legislation to 
aliens. 

Let us remember also that it does not mean, as Senator 
McDonald suggested, that you cannot buy a house in 
Prince Edward Island. The prohibition is against owning 
more than 10 acres of land, and against owning more than 
five chains—I forget what that distance is—of waterfront. 
In other words, it is an invitation to the provinces, if they 
feel they must legislate in this field for whatever reasons 
they may have, not to include within their net Canadian 
citizens, but to restrict it exclusively to aliens. 


I have not dealt with all of the problems raised this 
morning because I am rather hopeful that most of the 
points that were raised by individual senators, and which 
are serious points, could be dealt with more effectively if 
we were to go back to the committee and discuss them 
with the Minister of Justice and his officials. I hope what I 
have said, however, will at least clarify some of the prob- 
lems that certain senators have. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
wonder if I might ask Senator Connolly a question with 
relation to the arguments put forward to justify the provi- 
sions of subclause (2). 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I must say I do not 
like the arguments, but go ahead. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am not being critical of 
you, senator. My purpose is only to ascertain the ingenuity 
which was exercised by those who argued that the phrase, 
“to prohibit and annul or in any manner restrict the taking 
or acquisition... of... any interest in real property,” could 
have its pith and substance related to aliens. 
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Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Well, honourable 
senators, the question of property and civil rights, and the 
question of the right to legislate with respect to aliens, are 
not matters that are easy to discuss in the chamber. I think 
that can be done more effectively in committee. If we are 
dealing with the pith and substance of property and civil 
rights, then I think there is no question but that they are 
within provincial jurisdiction; but if in respect of land 
tenure we want to single out aliens and say they shall be 
prohibited from doing thus and so, then I think section 
91(25) of the British North America Act comes into the 
argument because we may be legislating in respect of the 
subject matter of aliens which comes exclusively within 
federal jurisdiction. That is why this device was dreamed 
up by the officials to delegate that administrative 
authority. 

Senator Laird: Honourable senators, having in mind 
what I said earlier, and the very interesting suggestion 
just made by Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), and my 
own desire to consult further with the Law Clerk, would 
honourable senators agree to an adjournment of this 


(Senator Flynn.] 


debate until later this day? This will give me a chance to 
arrive at some conclusions. 

By the way, I would ask that the Orders of the Day be 
amended to show Senator McNamara as the seconder of my 
motion, because he is the seconder and not Senator 
Michaud. 


The Hon. 
senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: I suggest that the committee be called in 
the meantime for an informal meeting. 


Senator Croll: But the debate is adjourned until later 
this day. 


The Hon. 
senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1976 
SECOND READING 


Leave having been given to proceed to Order No. 5. 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, June 23, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for second read- 
ing of Bill C-93, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1977. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, we are deal- 
ing with Appropriation Bill No. 3 of the current fiscal year 
which is in the usual form of granting to Her Majesty 
certain sums of money with the consent of the House of 
Commons and the Senate—and I want to point that out— 
for the balance of the year. In other words, this is an 
interim supply bill which asks that the remaining $13 
billion in the main estimates be approved for spending by 
departments and other agencies of the government. 


The total main estimates this year were $38.4 billion, and 
when the main estimates were referred to the National 
Finance Committee of the Senate they were discussed in 
some detail and a report was made by the committee. I am 
glad to say that the report was in this particular instance 
made to the Senate a considerable time before this bill 
arising from the main estimates came before us. 


It has been my experience over a good many years, as a 
member of that committee, that the more we examine the 
main estimates in that committee and in this chamber, the 
more opportunity there is for the Senate to make a real 
contribution in this very important field of government 
expenditure. I say that because on a number of occasions 
recently the minister, the President of the Treasury Board, 
and his officials have pointed out that some of the changes, 
some of the more useful changes that have been made in 
the presentation of the estimates and appropriation bills 
have been the direct result of suggestions made in that 
committee. We are still, of course, trying very hard to 
achieve what we have sought for many years, going back to 
the days when Senator D’Arcy Leonard was chairman of 
the committee, and that is the actuality of the restriction 
of the increases in federal government expenditures to the 
level of the increases in the GNP. I am glad to say that it 
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has now been announced as government policy, and also 
that the President of the Treasury Board is, in my estima- 
tion, making a valiant effort to see that the policy is being 
implemented. So far it has not been implemented, and I 
doubt if it will be in the present year, or next year, unless 
considerable pressure is brought to bear on the govern- 
ment to make that very important principle effective in its 
spending policies and in its spending intentions. 


I said that further intensive examination by the Senate 
of these main estimates will serve a useful purpose, 
because the situation today is that there is great concern 
evidenced by those professional budget watchers in the 
country—not all academics, not all economists and not all 
lawyers, but representatives of many organizations, busi- 
ness and labour. There is concern that there is a lack of 
realism in the federal government’s approach to expendi- 
tures and also in its presentation of the estimates and the 
other methods used to explain its spending intentions. An 
example of this is contained in an article written in the 
current issue of the Financial Times, which draws attention 
to the fact, and I quote: 


Some of Canada’s most closely guarded secrets are 
not military but economic. 


The federal government refuses to publish its fore- 
casts for the economy—or even its own spending—in 
any detail. And these secrets are kept from the prov- 
inces as well as the public. When provincial finance 
officials are briefed by their Ottawa counterparts 
these days, it is by way of graphs and bar charts so the 
provincial people get no papers or exact numbers to 
carry away with them. 


This is in contrast to the situation in Washington, 
where the U.S. administration is now required by Con- 
gress to publish five-year projections of the main eco- 
nomic indicators and of government spending on exist- 
ing programs. 


This merely draws attention again to an aspect of gov- 
ernment spending policy that has been pointed out over 
and over again by our committee. Neither Parliament nor 
the committees of Parliament appear to have all the facts 
that are needed to make a full examination of the 
estimates. 


@ (1230) 


The solution would appear to be a much more realistic 
approach by the government to this whole problem of 
spending, announcing its spending intentions and having 
approval given by Parliament. On an earlier occasion I 
indicated some of what I term the excuses—and which the 
government would term explanations—for some of the 
problems which arise. The one that is perhaps most often 
used to discount the level of federal government responsi- 
bility for its high spending is, of course, the matter of 
transfers. We are told that the government really only 
spends approximately 20 per cent of the money, the rest 
being transferred to other people. I say that, whereas there 
is some justification for that, the government is now carry- 
ing it to the extreme of utter absurdity. That is a strong 
phrase, and I leave it to honourable senators to decide 
whether it is too strong. 
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In a release by the Treasury Board dated February 18 of 
this year we have this extraordinary statement of justifi- 
cation of transfers: 


Canadian bondholders—both individuals and insti- 
tutions—will also get substantial payments from the 
federal government; since the Public Debt of Canada is 
held mostly by Canadian citizens, the bulk of the 
$4,650 million to be “transferred” by the Department of 
Finance in the form of interest, amortization and other 
servicing charges will add to their income. 


So we now have the extension of this absurd argument 
to the point at which the Treasury Board tells us that the 
more we go into debt, the more money we are transferring 
to Canadian individuals and institutions. I hope that will 
put some kind of a stopper on this absurd and continued 
use of this excuse of transfers. In other cases there are 
indications of the extremity to which absurd thinking will 
lead even as august a body as the Treasury Board. 


I made an earlier comment, again on the estimates, to the 
effect that at the present time, in spite of all the protests to 
the contrary, the increase in federal government expendi- 
tures during the last year was greater than the increase in 
provincial government expenditures in total. In replying to 
me, Senator Carter said that he did not understand my 
figure and he quoted me as follows: 


The fact is that in the last fiscal year federal govern- 
ment expenditures increased by 16 per cent,... 


And I was generous there. Senator Carter’s quotation of 
my statement continued: 


—and those of all provincial governments increased by 
only 11 per cent— 


Senator Carter said that he had discussed this with the 
officials and it was difficult to understand how this could 
have happened. He said: 


I asked the Treasury Board if they could provide me 
with figures to account for this drastic decrease. 


However, I had not mentioned a decrease, but said there 
was a lower increase, which is hardly a decrease. Senator 
Carter continued: 


They, frankly, were unable to do it. The figures they 
gave me are as follows: 


I will not go into all the detail, but he said finally: 


According to the figures I received from the Trea- 
sury Board, therefore, instead of reducing the increase 
in their total expenditures from 20 per cent to 11 per 
cent, the provincial governments actually increased it 
from 20.7 per cent to 26 per cent. 


There is obvious confusion here between reducing an 
increase and decreasing, with respect to which I will not go 
into very great detail. However, it is important to point out 
that the latest available figures appear to support my 
statement completely. Senator Carter asked where I 
obtained the figures. I obtained them, of course, from an 
examination of the total figures in the federal budget and 
the provincial budgets and reached the conclusion that it 
was 11 per cent. 


Since then, in the June issue of the Business Review of 
the Bank of Montreal, a fairly reliable source, we find 
these figures. As we all know, what is taken out of a 
computer depends on what is put into it, but in this series 
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of figures the federal government increase for 1976-77 is 
13.4 per cent. I know what has been taken out, but will not 
go into that in great detail. On a comparative basis, the 
provincial governments increased their expenditures from 
last year to this year, on the basis of budget spending 
intentions as against the 13.4 per cent federal increase, as 
follows: British Columbia, 5.4 per cent; Alberta, 7.7 per 
cent; Saskatchewan, 11.1 per cent; Manitoba is not given; 
Ontario, 11.7 per cent; Quebec, 12.8 per cent; New Bruns- 
wick, 9.6 per cent; Nova Scotia, 10.9 per cent; Prince 
Edward Island, 13 per cent; Newfoundland, 11 per cent; 
and, again, federal government expenditures, 13.4 per cent. 
I suggest to honourable senators that this completely sup- 
ports my statement that in the current year the increase in 
federal government expenditures is greater than that of 
the provinces. The figures I have quoted will come very 
close to supporting my statement that it was 11 per cent. I 
say that again—although I may be harping on this theme— 
because we need more frankness, more realism and less 
excuses in the statements we are given when asked to pass 
legislation such as this, which is, of course, an appropria- 
tion act to provide spending authority to the departments 
and agencies of the government for the remainder of the 
year. 


There was a time, I seem to recall, when the government 
came rather more often during the year to Parliament 
requesting grants for interim supply. It is becoming the 
habit now to do so perhaps twice a year. I suggest that the 
time has come, having in mind the problems of the sitting 
times of Parliament, to revert to the policy or practice of 
the government asking for interim supply at regular inter- 
vals, at least four times a year rather than twice a year. If 
we pass this bill now it will have the effect of giving carte 
blanche to the departments to spend another $13 billion. 
They are asking for full supply for the year. I suggest that 
in this particular area there is a very important role for the 
Senate, and I hope, and firmly believe from discussions I 
have had with the chairman and deputy chairman of that 
committee, that the Senate will in the future contribute 
more to this type of realistic presentation of the estimates 
and spending intentions of the government than we have 
in the past. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I must inform the Senate that if 
the Honourable Senator Langlois speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, Senator Grosart 
in his remarks cast some doubt on the result of the avowed 
intention of the President of the Treasury Board to 
endeavour to reduce the total expenditures of the federal 
government to the percentage increase of the GNP. I 
remember when this was discussed— 

@ (1240) 


Senator Grosart: I am sure the Deputy Leader of the 
Government would not want to misinterpret me, or I hope 
I have not given the wrong impression. I did not intend to 
cast doubt on the intention of the President of the Trea- 
sury Board to reach that figure. I have said on other 
occasions that I have the greatest admiration for him, and I 
think the best thing that could happen to Canada at the 
present moment is for the President of the Treasury Board 


(Senator Grosart.] 


to continue in office and to continue the efforts he has 
been making, for which on several occasions I have compli- 
mented him. 


Senator Langlois: My reference was to the interpreta- 
tion I placed on what the honourable senator said to the 
effect that he was casting doubt on the possibility of 
realizing the efforts which the President of the Treasury 
Board is making at this time to try to bring the increase in 
total expenditures in line with the percentage increase in 
the GNP. 


When the bill was discussed in committee, the honour- 
able senator went so far as to congratulate the President of 
the Treasury Board on his efforts and his frankness— 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Senator Langlois: —in endeavouring to achieve that 
goal. That is the only comment I wished to make in that 
respect, and I am sorry if in some way I misinterpreted the 
honourable senator’s remarks. 


Referring again to the percentage of increase in federal 
expenditures as compared to provincial expenditures, I 
assume that when my honourable friend gave his percent- 
age increase of the federal expenditures he included the 
transfer payments. 


With regard to his comments on transfer payments, I 
take it from what he has said this morning that he is very 
much in favour of the proposal advanced at the last meet- 
ing of the Prime Minister and the Premiers, that the 
federal intention is to permit provinces to opt out of cost- 
sharing programs and to replace the present federal contri- 
bution to such programs by giving provinces more taxing 
leeway. That is the avowed policy of the federal govern- 
ment, and I take it my honourable friend is in agreement 
with it. It would appear that we are heading in the right 
direction. 

I do not think I need add very much to what I have 
already said. As I pointed out in my opening statement, the 
bill was fully discussed in committee with the minister 
and his officials, who answered all questions put to them. 

I therefore commend the bill to the consideration of the 
house. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave now. 


Senator Flynn: Leave is granted. Would the Deputy 
Leader of the Government tell us whether any government 
cheques have been returned with an NSF annotation 
recently? I suppose the government wants the bill passed 
by tomorrow night. 


Senator Langlois: I should warn the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition that it might happen in a few days’ time, as tomor- 
row is the last day of the month. 


Senator Flynn: I was thinking of that. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
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Perrault, that this bill be now read a third time. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 2.30 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


June 29, 1976 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber 
to-day, the 29th day of June, at 5.45 p.m., for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére, 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 


Ottawa. 
CITIZENSHIP BILL 
THIRD READING—MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
the motion in amendment of Senator Laird to the motion 
of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for the third reading 
of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, over the noon hour 
I had an opportunity of discussing the implications of the 
different mechanical means suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition for accomplishing the same purpose, and I have 
come to the conclusion that I would prefer my motion in 
amendment to stand, and I am prepared for a vote on it 
now. 


Senator Grosart: A hard decision. 
Senator Argue: You are safe. 
Senator Denis: You expected that, I suppose. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, with your permis- 
sion, I should like to make a few remarks, following which 
I will withdraw my sub-amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I merely wish to 
repeat what I said earlier, that if the Senate prefers the 
amendment moved by Senator Laird rather than my sub- 
amendment then I have no objection. I merely want to take 
this opportunity to point out that Senator Connolly’s 
speech rather convinced me that we should adopt the 
amendment moved by Senator Laird. 


The main argument put forward by Senator Connolly 
with respect to the delegation of power to the lieutenant 
governors in council was that it was of an administrative 
nature. It is quite obvious that that is wrong. It is quite 
clear from clause 33(2) that the lieutenant governors in 
council would be authorized “to prohibit and annul or in 
any manner restrict the taking or acquisition directly or 
indirectly of, or the succession to, any interest in real 
property located in the province.” It is quite obvious that 
this is legislative authority. But I cannot imagine the 
lieutenant governor of any province acting on the basis of 
such authority. It is inconceivable. 


It is quite clear from the argument advanced by Senator 
Connolly that the present section 24, which this would 
replace, deals with Parliament’s power to legislate in 
respect of aliens. If it is felt necessary that aliens be 
prohibited from acquiring property, Senator Laird’s 
amendment covers the point. 

As the speeches in this debate indicate, in accepting 
clause 33 we are entering into a very complicated situation 
from the point of view of constitutionality, as well as from 
the point of view of the practical consequences. Therefore, 
I think the amendment presented by Senator Laird should 
be adopted by the Senate. It would only take the other 
place a few minutes to concur in it. For that reason, I urge 
honourable senators to vote in favour of Senator Laird’s 
motion in amendment and, with the permission of the 
Senate, I would withdraw my sub-amendment. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Macnaughton, that this bill be now read the 
third time. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Laird, seconded by the Honourable Senator McNamara, 
that the bill be not now read the third time, but that it be 
amended as follows: 

Page 17:— 
Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
in favour of the motion please say “yea”? 
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Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
who are against the motion please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “nays” have 
it. 

And more than two honourable senators having risen. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 
@ (1440) 


Motion in amendment of Senator Laird negatived on the 
following division: 


YEAS 

HONOURABLE SENATORS 
Asselin Hicks 
Beaubien Laird 
Bélisle Lang 
Benidickson Macdonald 
Choquette McNamara 
Flynn Neiman 
Forsey Phillips 
Fournier (Madawaska- Quart 

Restigouche) Riley 
Grosart . Smith (Colchester) 
Haig Walker 
Hayden Yuzyk—23. 
NAYS 

HONOURABLE SENATORS 
Barrow Godfrey 
Basha Graham 
Bourget Lafond 
Buckwold Lamontagne 
Carter Langlois 
Connolly (Ottawa West) Lefrangois 
Cook McElman 
Cottreau McGrand 
Croll Mcllraith 
Davey Michaud 
Denis Norrie 
Deschatelets Paterson 
Eudes Perrault 
Fournier (Restigouche- Petten 


Smith (Queens- 
Shelburne )—30. 


Gloucester) 
Fournier (de Lanaudiére) 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost. 


Honourable senators, is it your pleasure to adopt the 
main motion? 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I will direct 
what I have to say to the citizenship aspect of the bill. You 
will understand if I begin by first addressing Senator 
Williams, and then the rest of you as fellow immigrants. 
He is an original and the rest of us are sons and daughters 
or descendants of immigrants. 


Senator Flynn: They probably arrived here some time 
ago. 
@ (1450) 

Senator Croll: Some came by an earlier boat, some came 


by a later boat and some came overland, so the importance 
of the citizenship bill can be appreciated. 


{The Hon. the Speaker.] 


Senator Connolly, who spoke to the bill, covered it his- 
torically, with feeling, compassion and understanding, and 
treated it as an important one. Senator Yuzyk, who speaks 
acceptably on matters concerning Canadians of other 
ethnic origins, made his usual valuable contribution. Sena- 
tor Forsey touched a new base, for him, and dealt with 
legal matters and made a contribution to the debate. 


Senator Flynn: That is nothing new. 


Senator Croll: I felt that something more needed to be 
said, because citizenship is always important to the recipi- 
ent of the honour as well as to the country that bestows it. 
I am sure that all of you consider the bill important, and to 
me it is a rededication. 


In other times I spoke of citizenship. As a member of the 
House of Commons I spoke to the original bill in 1946. I 
spoke to the amendment in 1951. In 1946 and in 1951 no 
member of the Senate was of “ethnic origin”, as the expres- 
sion is. There are now five, four of whom were born in 
Canada. I am the only one who was not born in Canada; I 
became a naturalized citizen. Two of our members were 
born in Ireland and one in Great Britain; and the rest of 
you are the chosen people. 


I thought the occasion was significant enough for one 
who believed in, and participated in, the great Canadian 
dream to speak concerning its meaning. To those of us not 
born in this country, who hoped to acquire Canadian citi- 
zenship, it was to touch the rim of heaven and so partici- 
pate in the great Canadian dream. It is open to others, as it 
was opened to me. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke of this. Whenever I think of 
the essence of Canadianism, I think of that grand story 
which is told concerning the life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
You remember reading about Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s attend- 
ing the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1897. He was 
engaged in conversation with one of Britain’s elder states- 
men—this was when Canada was beginning to embark on 
its immigration policies—and the man said to Sir Wilfrid, 
“In Canada you already have the French and English, and 
now you are about to bring in Germans, Italians and 
Russians. With all these different people, what will the 
nationality of Canada be?” Sir Wilfrid replied, “The 
nationality of Canada will be freedom.” 


I looked back to see what I had to say on this in 1946 and 
1951, and I am now going to repeat some of the things I 
said then. It is 30 years later; I will bring you up to date. 
These are some of the things I said 30 years ago, and they 
struck me as being of interest to the house, to show the 
progress we have made. When speaking to the bill in 1946, 
this is what I said: 


With all due deference, I would mention one group 
of citizens in this country to whom the question of 
citizenship... is of the deepest concern, who are fas- 
cinated by this bill, and whose hearts, from sheer joy, 
miss a beat at its implications. They are those who are 
not charter members of this Canadian organization, 
like my French-speaking friends; they are not those of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, like so many others of my friends; 
they are not those whose birthright gave them every 
freedom and privilege this country of ours can offer. 
No, sir; when I mention some of those to whom the 
question of citizenship is so important, I mean those 
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who had to save and struggle and endure hardship to 
achieve the status which is so casually accepted by our 
brethren. I mean the new Canadians—and in saying 
that, I mean 20 per cent of the population of Canada. I 
mean also that one-fifth of our population which can 
hold its head as high as any other when anyone raises 
the question of loyalty to Canada. 


I am one of them. For forty-one years of my forty-six 
I have lived in this country, have enjoyed liberties and 
opportunities it has given me, I have gladly allowed 
myself to become assimilated into its community. 
What little service it has allowed me to give, I have 
proudly given. Yet I remain a new Canadian. I am not 
a native-born; I am a naturalized citizen. Behind me 
remains, and occasionally I hear, the reminder of those 
cold years when, from the wrong side of the tracks, 
this new Canadian could only look across enviously at 
the warmly-lighted windows of those who enjoyed 
Canadian birthright and who so casually accepted the 
high privileges which were theirs from the cradle on. 


That, if I may say so, has been the shocking thing so 
far as most of us are concerned. We have come, in the 
main, from lands of oppression, hunger and fear; we, or 
our fathers, have struggled mightily to assemble the 
little bit which was needed for that which we sought— 
the opportunity to be accepted on our abilities, not on 
the basis of the class or group to which birth has 
assigned us; freedom of education and opportunity for 
ourselves and our children; a land and a democracy 
which would engage our hearts and loyalty as never 
could those downtrodden acres we were leaving. 


We have not come, in the main, from some dark 
European morass where learning and culture never 
flowered. It was not ignorance that led us to reject our 
homes and our friends and the countries of our birth— 
and out of all lands to which we might have gone, to 
choose Canada. We, or our fathers, were actuated by 
those same impulses which, one or two or three centu- 
ries earlier, had led the forebears of honourable mem- 
bers, whether they speak English or French, to make 
this same venturesome, sometimes desperate, move 
from an old world to a new, to escape from drudgery 
without hope of security, hunger born of social injus- 
tice, religious faith without the freedom to practise it, 
democratic idealism ruthlessly suppressed by the 
despot. 


And we did not imagine that we were exchanging 
this for streets of gold and untold wealth when we 
asked admission to Canada. We knew only that here 
was a land where a man could call his soul his own, 
and with hard work could see that his sons and daugh- 
ters had a better start in life than he, and, with a bit of 
extra luck, could approach old age in dignity and 
security. So we made our choice, and gambled our lives 
and those of our families—and by and large we won. 
Not without pain were the deep-grown roots of genera- 
tions wrenched from the familiar soil; but mercifully 
soon, we found, new roots were taking hold in new, far 
more nourishing clay than ever we had known. We 
settled fairly easily, at least the younger of us did, into 
the new scene as gradually the old one faded. We 
became, in our own thinking, Canadians in all but 


citizenship, and we were eager for the day when that 
final proof of right and liberty would be added. 


@ (1500) 


Canada was giving us a new life—what had we to 
give Canada? We brought to her our brawn and our 
skill; new Canadians helped till the unbroken soil and 
build the factories and dig the ditches. They sought to 
contribute to the new land the best of the national 
cultures they brought from the old. Was that enough? 
No; for there remained loyalty. Those of you who know 
the new Canadian will know that he has been inclined 
to attach to his Canadianism, to his loyalty to his 
adoptive country, that same fanaticism which the 
proselyte shows toward his adoptive faith. To him the 
title of citizen is something to be proudly worn, a 
recognition of his own love for this new country of his, 
an earnest of his determination to serve it—to serve it 
and to die for it if need be. There is no one of us who 
has returned from this latest war who does not carry 
with him the remembrance of the young men with 
non-Anglo-Saxon, non-Gallic names who lie beneath 
the temporary markers in the shallow, roadside graves 
of a half-dozen fronts. 


Too often we have heard the assurance given to 
Americans, ‘“‘No, you must not mistake us for the Brit- 
ish,” and the caution delivered to the British, “You 
must not confuse us with Americans.” We have not 
shouted proudly from the housetops the proclamation 
that we are Canadians, a nation as distinctive as any 
that ever came down the pike of history, an up-and- 
coming nation, with the unique ability to get along 
with our neighbours and to pick a fight with none. A 
proud nation which when its own freedom and that of 
its friends became imperilled threw into the fight 
every man and woman it had available and still had 
enough left over to become the third greatest produc- 
ing country in the world. 


We have not realized our own greatness. We travel 
in the strange, conflicting shadow cast by our mother 
and by our neighbour, and somehow we still refuse to 
come out into the warm sun of the world’s acclaim. 


I suggest also that we call our people Canadians and 
forget that destructive hyphen we are so wont to use. 
Surely after all these years we are no longer English or 
Irish or French or German or Hebrew or Ukrainian 
Canadians? Surely the people of these national back- 
grounds need no longer huddle protectively among 
others of the same descent, keeping alive their immi- 
grant ways and customs only because they have not 
been accepted into the larger community which appar- 
ently is not yet ready to avow its Canadianism. 


Surely the time has come for us all to eradicate that 
sense of domestic isolation? Surely the time has come 
for us to eradicate the hyphen? It should be known 
that citizenship is not only a challenge, that it is an 
achievement; that not only is it a responsibility, it is a 
privilege. It should be known that no man can be a 
citizen of a country without first being a citizen of a 
community, that no man can be a citizen of the world 
without first being a citizen of a country. How can we 
hope to understand the problems of other people and 
take an intelligent attitude toward them unless we 
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first develop techniques and the willingness to under- 
stand one another here in Canada? 


It is time we awakened to the greatness of our 
country and called a holiday on hatreds, both racial 
and religious, which are attacks on the hopes of a free 
people, and attach a real and important value to the 
very fact of Canadian citizenship as created, recreated 
and endorsed in this bill. 


This Twentieth Parliament I feel will not only give 
life to a Canadian citizen but present him with a flag 
and set aside a day to celebrate the occasion. I hope he 
has much to celebrate. 


Honourable senators, you will realize that obviously 
parts of this statement are a bit out of date. Today we are 
dealing with the Thirtieth Parliament, not the Twentieth. 
The flag is here; it was not here then, and there was no day 
to celebrate it. 


Let us take a look for a few minutes at the situation as I 
see it now. I was saying that I spoke to the Twentieth 
Parliament and that we are now in the Thirtieth Parlia- 
ment, 30 years later. That is quite a long time. The popula- 
tion has changed. At that time the ethnic people comprised 
20 per cent of the population; they now comprise 33 per 
cent of the population. Canada’s fertility rate has dropped 
dramatically below replacement levels, as it is put these 
days. By 1974 it had dropped from 2.13 children per family 
to 1.87. It dropped again in 1975 to 1.83. Apparently the only 
area open to us for a change is immigration. And yet we 
are talking of the time when we will provide for immi- 
grants to enter the country as we have labour openings. In 
the meantime we will devote ourselves to indentured 
labour for our special needs. Surely the time has come for 
us to consider what indentured labour has meant to Europe 
before we go into that sort of policy. 


In 1946 I said I had been here 41 years. I can say today 
that I have been here 71 years. I sometimes wonder wheth- 
er I have paid my dues and have qualified just to be a 
Canadian—not “old,” not “new” and not hyphenated. 


I took occasion to speak on this when I indicated to you 
that in 1946-51 there was no Senate representation of the 
ethnic groups. There is considerable importance attached 
to Senate representation, and yet at this very time there 
are large, important minority groups of ethnic origin 
which are not represented in the Senate. How can we 
reconcile that with the fact that the Senate was established 
for the purpose of giving minority groups and minority 
provinces a voice simply because they were minorities? 
Surely in this day and age, this day of communications and 
political participation, such numerical inadequacy 
amounts to neglect and cries out for correction. 


@ (1510) 


I referred a few minutes ago to the great Canadian 
dream. What am I talking about, really, when I say that? 
Let me say to begin with that the doors we had to push 
open 30 years ago now have a welcome mat in front of 
them, and we are invited to enter some places, although in 
some of the board rooms of this country it is still done 
somewhat hesitatingly. In other offices ability and compe- 
tence count, but even yet, now and then, racism and dis- 
crimination rear their ugly heads. On this point, let me 
mention that there was a full-page advertisement in the 


(Senator Croll.] 


Toronto Globe and Mail just lately which said: “Our Gov- 
ernment: Racist and Arrogant.’ The least one can say 
about this is that it was grossly intemperate and mislead- 
ing, but the terrible thing about it is that here were 
nameless, faceless bigots, with money in their pockets and 
hate in their hearts, preaching hate. I, of course, am a past 
master when it comes to dealing with racism and discrimi- 
nation. I have been on the receiving end of it for a long 
time. I can tell you that though these begots claim that 
their voice, as they put it, is the voice of Canada, it most 
certainly is not. The most that can be said for these people 
is that their voice is the voice of hate. It is my view, based 
on long experience of and long association with this sort of 
problem, that they are fundamentally mistaken in what 
they are attempting to do, because an adverse reaction will 
come very quickly. That is the Canadian way. 


Returning to the question of immigrants, we must 
remember that immigrants brought to this country not 
only talent, money, culture and creative capacity, but they 
contributed to every aspect of Canadian life, whether 
social, economic, political, professional, educational, or 
those of values and ideas. They have striven constantly not 
only to join in the spirit of optimism and sense of high 
adventure which have marked this country from its incep- 
tion, which it possesses still in such abundance, but in the 
possibilities and potentials of which it needs now and then 
to be re-awakened. 


We hear much talk of bilingualism. I have never under- 
stood the opposition to this. At six years of age I was 
trilingual, and that situation continued for quite a while. 
Eventually one language I lost because I was learning 
English and forgot it; but all of my life I have had two 
languages. They were not the official languages as we 
designate them at present, but I do know the advantages of 
being bilingual, and I do understand how much we need 
this, and how important and vital it is in a country such as 
ours. 


Where are we now, 30 years later? Certainly as Canadi- 
ans, more than ever, in the factories and the shops, in the 
small businesses and on farms we are working and striving 
to be better, to get along better, to live better and to 
perpetuate family life in its full meaning. But there is more 
to it than that. We are to be found, as Canadians, in the 
Parliament of Canada, in the provincial legislatures, in 
municipal councils, and in goodly numbers wherever in 
Canada men and women are elected or appointed to office. 
Throughout the country we are to be found in the ermine 
robes of judges and advocates; as teachers in the hallowed 
halls of learning and culture, as students in large numbers, 
in the professions, in the arts and in the sciences. We have 
stood in Caesar’s place as representatives of Her Majesty 
in provincial jurisdictions. 

It is true that immigration, for many of us, was the great 
escape, yet many immigrants passed through hard times 
before obtaining their citizenship, and the movement still 
goes on. People still move about in search of work, or a 
better life, or a dream of relative freedom, and such people 
do not belong to any one time or any one place: they are 
still with us. 


There is one thing that I want to say very clearly, if Iam 
allowed to give any evidence at all, and that is that we 
must recognize that never in history has one country 
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bestowed so many riches on its minorities. We have 
thrived in a land of opportunity which cherishes freedom. 


You will recall the story I told about Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
when he was asked what the nationality of Canada would 
be. He replied, and I do not hesitate to repeat it, “The 
nationality of Canada will be freedom.” I am not sure we 
can yet say that that ideal has been attained completely, 
but I like to think that it is recognized as a Canadian goal, 
a goal which will one day soon be realized by a nation 
reflecting no dislike of the unlike, and which is tolerant of 
everything except intolerance itself. We need some of that 
kind of understanding in this country at the present time, 
for there are still victims of racism and discrimination. 


Senator Flynn: You can say that again. 


Senator Croll: Such victims, however, are not always 
ethnics. 


We may still have a long way to go, but we have come a 
long way already, and the purpose of my standing here is 
not so much to urge you to vote for the bill, as I think you 
probably will, but because I thought it was time that 
somebody gave an accounting and an indication to Canadi- 
ans of the extent to which we who were blessed enough to 
have the opportunity to come to this country are thankful 
for that opportunity. I simply wished to express this 
thankfulness on behalf of all of us at the present time. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Hayden for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on Bill C-58, to amend the Income Tax Act. 


Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators, I have nothing 
new to add to the excellent speech made last night by 
Senator Hayden. However, I wish to make a few comments 
to underline two fundamental issues which emerged 
during the hearings of the committee. 


@ (1520) 


First, the evidence discloses that unfortunately the Min- 
ister of National Revenue, with the approval of the Cabi- 
net, made an error inasmuch as he misinterpreted the 
provisions of the Income Tax Act. 


Second, the evidence discloses that the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue refused a taxpayer in good standing the 
right to ask for the protection of the court from govern- 
ment actions, which the taxpayer considered unfair or 
unjust. The background to the minister’s interpretation of 
the Income Tax Act begins, of course, with the act itself, 
which provides for its administration by the Minister of 
National Revenue. However, should any dispute arise as to 
any of the provisions of the act, it is the courts, with the 
Supreme Court of Canada having the last word, which 
have the duty and responsibility to rule upon the wording 
used and to decide what Parliament intended the law to be. 
When a court interprets any act, that interpretation is the 
law of the land until overrruled by a higher court, or by an 
amending act approved by Parliament. 


Bill C-58 leaves untouched subparagraph (F) of section 
19 of the Income Tax Act, which reads in part as follows: 


(F) the contents of which excluding advertisements, 
are substantially the same as the contents of an 
issue... printed, edited or published outside Canada. 


Therefore, in order for Bill C-58 to have any application to 
the magazine problem as it heretofore existed, it is of vital 
importance to have subparagraph (F) interpreted. In order 
that the Senate may have the facts relating to the interpre- 
tation of subparagraph (F), reference must be had to the 
hearings before Senate Banking, Trade and Committee, 
Committee on May 26 issue No. 88. 


The facts given in evidence may be summarized briefly 
as follows: On May 6 and 7, 1975 Time Canada had meet- 
ings with the highest levels of the Department of National 
Revenue. During those meetings the departmental officials 
produced a memo which stated in part: 


The requirement is that at least half the contents be 
new, fresh, original material which has not appeared 
in any periodical outside Canada. 


On May 8, 1975, the next day, the Secretary of State, 
when introducing Bill C-58 in the House of Commons, 
stated in part: 


... there is no intention of introducing, in connection 
with the proposed amendments, a new forumla for 
measuring how substantially a magazine published in 
Canada must be different from another published 
abroad. 


Then, on October 23, 1975, by means of a press release the 
interpretation of “substantially the same” was set at more 
than 80 per cent. The press release reads: 


The government’s policy requires that more than 80 
per cent of the contents of a Canadian periodical must 
be material which has not appeared in any current or 
prior issues of foreign publications with which the 
Canadian periodical may have had any type of con- 
tinuing arrangement for access to material. 


Therefore, on October 23, 1975, the Minister of National 
Revenue contradicts what the Secretary of State said on 
May 8, 1975; furthermore, in effect, he says that govern- 
ment policy is contrary to and overrides the plain, clear 
meaning of the words used by Parliament and set out in 
subparagraph (F). 

Honourable senators, the established law on the correct 
interpretation of the language used by Parliament in sub- 
paragraph (F) was referred to in the hearings of the 
committee, and I will quote in part from Issue No. 88, page 
hs 


SENATOR COOK: I would like, Mr. Chairman, to refer 
to an Exchequer Court case, entitled, Manning Timber 
Product Limited v. Minister of National Revenue, which 
was decided in 1951. The judge concluded his judg- 
ment with these words: 


I have given appellant’s powerful argument my 
best consideration but I am simply unable to see that 
there is any context here which would enable me to 
construe “substantial” as “majority”. I am fortified 
in this view by the following passage from the 
speech of Viscount Simon in Palser v. Grinling ... If 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal in Palser’s case 
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were to be understood as fixing percentages as legal 
measure, that would be going beyond the powers of 
the judiciary. To say that everything over 20 per 
cent of the whole rent should be regarded as a 
substantial portion of that rent would be to play the 
part of a legislator. If Parliament thinks fit to amend 
the statute by fixing percentages, Parliament will do 
so. Aristotle long ago pointed out that the degree of 
precision that is attainable depends on the subject 
matter. There is no reason for this court to differ 
from the conclusion reached in these two cases that 
the portion was not substantial, but this conclusion 
is justified by the view taken on the facts, not by 
laying down percentages of general application. 


And then I asked the following question: 


Mr. Minister, does Parliament, by Bill C-58, amend 
the Income Tax Act by fixing any percentages for 
subparagraph (F)? 


Hon. MR. FAULKNER: No. 


Therefore, clause 1 of Bill C-58 cannot change the law 
relating to Time magazine until subparagraph (F) has been 
given a proper judicial interpretation after hearing argu- 
ments from all likely to be affected, including, of course, 
the Minister of National Revenue, or until subparagraph 
(F) has been amended by Parliament itself. 


Let the Senate make no mistake. Every taxpayer, small 
or big, personal or corporate, has a very real stake in this 
unfortunate and regrettable situation. They will look to 
the Senate to insist that the words of the Income Tax Act 
as used by Parliament be given the meaning and effect 
given to them by the courts after a full and fair hearing, 
and not the meaning and effect given to them by a member 
of the Cabinet who at one and the same time refuses the 
taxpayer the protection of the court. 


The second serious defect surrounding Bill C-58 is the 
denial of a taxpayer of his right to have the protection of 
the court in his dispute with the minister. Because of the 
operation of the Income Tax Act, Time Canada could not 
refer the interpretation of subparagraph (F) to the courts 
without the consent of the Minister of National Revenue. 
As I have already stated, the Minister of National Revenue 
refused to give his consent. Not only did the minister 
refuse to give his consent to refer the dispute to a court, 
but subsequently, as already pointed out, he in defiance of 
all jurisprudence made a ruling which is not supported by 
the plain words used in the Income Tax Act. 


@ (1530) 


A few days ago I heard Senator Hayden refer to the fact 
that when he first entered this chamber he and a group of 
eight Liberal senators helped to amend a government bill, 
which as drafted denied the right of appeal to the courts. It 
is becoming more and more common for legislation to be 
drafted upon the instruction of the bureaucracy denying 
persons the right to appeal to the court from the findings 
of ministers, boards and the like. This tendency has been 
resisted time after time by the Senate. Putting obstacles in 
the path of citizens who believe they have been wronged 
and who wish to have the protection of the courts is a sure 
and certain way to kill democracy in this and any other 
country. 

{Senator Cook.] 


When the government of a former Prime Minister, the 
Right Honourable Louis S. St. Laurent, provided for the 
creation of the Income Tax Appeal Board, that government 
created a splendid instrument to hold the balance between 
the ordinary taxpayer on the one hand and the tax collec- 
tor backed by all the resources and all the might of the 
government on the other hand. Not only has the Income 
Tax Appeal Board throughout the years meted out even- 
handed justice and given judgment in favour of the tax- 
payer in, I would say, about one-third of the cases, but also 
the mere fact that the board exists and has not hesitated to 
hold against the department when proper so to do has, I am 
sure, helped the Department of National Revenue to 
become the usually fair-minded reasonable department 
that it is today. Indeed, if the officials of the department— 
not the minister but the officials—had the last word, Time 
would have received justice. But the officials did not have 
the last word; it was the minister who had the last word. 
The minister made the absurd 80 per cent ruling, and he 
refused to consent to refer the matter to the court. 


For my part, I deplore this conduct as not being in the 
best interest of democracy and justice in Canada, and I 
hope that the Senate will show that it deplores it also. 
Surely, to paraphrase a truism, it is far better that there be 
99 applications to court without merit than that there be 
one citizen denied justice. This must surely be the first 
time that both Parliament and the courts have been 
brushed aside in order to carry out what is described as 
government policy. 

Honourable senators, there is no place in the Canadian 
system of law for any government policy—no matter how 
meritorious it may be—unless it is authorized fairly, clear- 
ly and squarely by the language used in an act passed by 
Parliament. Furthermore, if the application to any citizen 
of any act of Parliament is challenged by a citizen, there is 
no justification under our Canadian system for refusing 
any citizen the right to seek the protection of the courts. 


Honourable senators, I support the amendments. 
Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Hon. Keith Davey: Honourable senators, I am afraid that 
I must once more ask for your patience so as to discuss Bill 
C-58. 


Senator Flynn: Why? 


Senator Davey: Although I was not a member of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, I believe I attended virtually all its hearings on this 
bill. I wish to begin my remarks by thanking the chairman 
and the members of the committee for their courtesy, 
cooperation and, I suppose most of all, their patience. 


I regret very much that I cannot agree with the report of 
the committee. Indeed, after listening to practically every 
witness and reading the evidence of those I did not hear I 
have arrived at exactly the opposite conclusion to that of 
the committee and its chairman, Senator Hayden. Today I 
wish to urge you to reject this report and these amend- 
ments which, in my opinion, taken collectively, strike right 
at the heart of the bill. We are dealing here with much 
more than four simple amendments. Rather, it is a series of 
proposals which would effectively squeeze the life out of 
this bill. I concede at once that I have neither Senator 
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Hayden’s eloquence, lucidity or, certainly, experience. I am 
not even a lawyer— 


Senator Flynn: That is good; “not even.” 
Senator Grosart: That is the best thing you have said. 


Senator Davey: However, I do have some modest work- 
ing knowledge of media. I recognize amendments, although 
not specifically so designed, which will nonetheless 
obstruct, delay and frustrate this legislation. I recognize 
amendments introduced in the closing hours of this session 
in the almost certain knowledge that the government could 
not deal with those amendments during the present ses- 
sion. Let me assure you that time is running out. That is 
not a pun, because I do not think it is any longer a 
laughing matter. Time is running out. 


Senator Grosart: Time has run out. 


Senator Davey: Time is running out on literally hun- 
dreds of Canadians who need this legislation in order to 
survive financially. 


In a few moments I will make some comments with 
respect to the amendments and Senator Cook’s interesting 
speech. First of all I would like to remind you of what this 
bill is all about; then I would like to indicate just who it is 
who is in favour of this bill. I would like to discuss with 
you the opposition to the bill and where it is coming from. 
Then, as I say, I will turn in conclusion to a discussion of 
the amendments. 


Allow me, then, briefly to restate the objectives of Bill 
C-58. The bill is attempting to foster an economic climate 
which will allow the full development of a native Canadi- 
an consumer magazine industry and one which will assist 
Canadian broadcasters to meet their obligations under the 
Broadcasting Act. Now, this I confess is a difficult speech 
for me to make. It is a difficult debate, because I am aware 
of the Senate’s understandable respect for the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. Yet I 
would not be honest with myself if I did not observe that I 
have heard in its report and hearings precious little from 
the members of the committee with respect to what can be 
done to assist Canadian magazines and broadcasters, 
although I heard a hell of a lot about the rights and 
privileges of giant American broadcasters and publishing 
companies. Now, the nub of the issue is advertising. As it 
relates to magazines, the simple fact is that Canadian 
editions of American magazines have an unbeatable head 
start in the battle for advertising revenue. Editorial ma- 
terial attracts circulation, which in turn attracts advertis- 
ing. The Canadian editions of American magazines get 
most of their editorial content, if not all of it, free of 
charge. As far as broadcasting is concerned, an estimated 
$20 million of advertising revenue per year, which is grow- 
ing at the rate of 15 per cent per year, is spent by Canadian 
advertisers on American television and radio stations. 
Thus these American stations derive this revenue from a 
market they were not licensed to serve, at the expense of 
Canadian stations playing under altogether different and 
more stringent ground rules. As I repeat, it is a matter of 
intense regret to me that during the debate and in the 
hearings we heard really very little about what we were 
going to do to assist Canadian broadcasters and Canadian 
magazine publishers. However, we heard a great deal about 


the rights of American publishing giants and American 
broadcasting giants. 


I would like to tell you who it is who wants this bill. 
Who are the people who urge us to pass this legislation? In 
a nutshell, they are the very people whom this bill is 
designed to help. The people who want us to pass this bill 
without amendment are Canadians who make their daily 
bread in the media business in this country—giant corpo- 
rations like Maclean-Hunter, and marginal publishing 
operations like Saturday Night; the powerful Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters, to be sure, but also such fled- 
gling television broadcasting entities as the Global Televi- 
sion Network and CITY Television. Those people trooped 
before the committee with their hearts on their sleeves, 
with, in many cases, the seat out of their pants, but 
nonetheless their feet planted optimistically on the ground. 


@ (1540) 


I consider it extremely important, honourable senators, 
that the full Senate should hear from those people, at least 
in part. Let us start with the Canadian Periodical Publish- 
ers Association. I do not know whether this booklet en- 
titled Magazines Canada was sent only to members of the 
committee or to every honourable senator, but it is a list of 
magazines presently published in Canada. If honourable 
senators look through it—and if any senator does not have 
a copy, I will ensure that he or she receives one—they will 
be astounded at all the titles mentioned, titles such as 
Ellipse Event, Exile, and Tamarack Review. It goes on and 
on. There are more than 100 publications. The association 
which these publications combine to form, the Canadian 
Periodical Publishers Association, appeared before the 
committee with an extremely impressive presentation and 
urged the members of the Senate to pass this legislation. 


Let us talk about the giant Maclean-Hunter publication. 
Maclean-Hunter appeared on May 12. It would be impos- 
sible for me to quote all of the things that were said on that 
occasion, but I would like to quote from the presentation 
made by Donald Campbell, the President of Maclean-Hunt- 
er. He said in part: 


Maclean-Hunter has a strong tradition in this country 
of publishing magazines. And because we are a com- 
munications company it is a tradition that has gone 
beyond profit. 


Now listen to this, honourable senators: 


You may be surprised to learn that Maclean-Hunter 
did not make a profit from consumer magazine pub- 
lishing in either 1974 or in 1975. And it may also 
surprise you to learn that our profits through the years 
from publishing consumer magazines have been at 
best marginal. But our company has been built on a 
foundation of helping to build Canada, and we main- 
tain that. We have published Maclean’s since 1905, 


In the same presentation, Mr. Campbell said: 


Bill C-58 as presented will be legislation which 
achieves precisely what it attempts to achieve—the 
preservation and growth of Canada’s periodical press. 
The adoption of this legislation will encourage new 
Canadian magazines and provide a financial base so 
that they can serve the growing reading demands of 
Canadians. 
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Then, honourable senators, just this morning I received a 
letter, which I did not solicit, from Donald Campbell, the 
President and Chief Executive Officer of Maclean-Hunter. 
In this letter, which I would like to put on record, he said: 


Dear Senator Davey, 


While we received a fair and complete hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Banking— 


I have not questioned that, and I would not question it. I 
think all witnesses received a fair hearing: 
—its subsequent report has discounted our recommen- 
dations to such an extent that we feel the full implica- 
tions of the suggested amendments should be made 
clear. If the 80 per cent “substantially different rule” is 
discarded, the future of Canada’s periodical industry 
would be placed in jeopardy; the potential rebirth of 
magazines in this country would be halted in its 
tracks. Not only would it be a simple matter for for- 
eign publishers to move into this market, but domestic 
publishers might well be forced to make deals with 
them in order to stay in business. Newsweek, The Wall 
Street Journal and dozens of other U.S. magazines and 
business periodicals, including a refurbished Time, 
would almost surely launch Canadian editions; 
Maclean’s, Chatelaine, and other Canadian publications 
would be forced into ‘importing large chunks of 
unoriginal content. 
These are strong statements, but a royal commission, 
a Senate inquiry and evidence to both the recent Com- 
mons and Senate committees have validated their rele- 
vance and urgency in this complex set of 
circumstances. 


The vote which the Canadian Senate takes on third 
reading of Bill C-58 will be a historic one; it will 
decide, once and for all, whether Canada should have 
an indigenous periodical press. It was Senator Grattan 
O’Leary who placed this in its proper context, when he 
wrote: 

“Only a truly Canadian printing press, one with the 
‘feel’ of Canada and directly responsible to Canada, 
can give us the critical analysis, the informed dis- 
course and dialogue which are indispensable in a sov- 
ereign society.” 


Senator Benidickson: I would like to tell Senator Davey 
that I received an identical letter from Maclean-Hunter 
this afternoon, so I assume that all senators received one. 


Senator Davey: Thank you, Senator Benidickson. In that 
case, I apologize for taking up the Senate’s time. 


Senator MclIlraith: I would like the honourable senator 
to answer a question at this point. 


Senator Davey: I would like to wait until— 


Senator MclIlraith: It is about the letter. Where in the 
committee’s report does the honourable senator find any- 
thing that affects the 80 per cent rule that the government 
wishes to impose? The tenor of the committee’s report is 
that you either interpret the section or you legislate on the 
point. 

Senator Davey: I shall deal with the amendments in a 
moment or two. If you will allow me, I would like to 
proceed along the line I am presently taking. I will come to 
the amendments, but J wish to indicate to the Senate who 


(Senator Davey.] 


are the people who want us to pass this bill. The fact is that 
the people the bill is designed to help are the very people 
who are urging us to pass it. 


I have talked about the Canadian Periodical Publishers 
Association, and about Maclean-Hunter. Let me now talk 
about Saturday Night. Saturday Night is a marginal publica- 
tion, and has been for some time. The President of Satur- 
day Night, and Mr. Ed Cowan, appeared before the commit- 
tee. I would ask honourable senators to listen to what he 
said. This is the guy who runs Saturday Night, and he said: 


The second point then is simply this, the Time question 
is about cultural emasculation and about confusing 
issues. The fact that Time magazine can make a con- 
vincing case before the Parliament and people of 
Canada, to the effect that they are a Canadian maga- 
zine, bears terrible witness to the success they have 
enjoyed in subverting whatever sense this country has 
of itself. Andy Warhol silkscreening maple leaves, 
beavers or Margaret Trudeau, does not make him a 
Canadian painter, not even if he painted these can- 
vases on a Canada Council arts grant. And there is 
another absurdity in this controversy. The Canadian 
government has subsidized, through special exemp- 
tion, Time-Life in its quite legitim«ic< vocation, that of 
money-spinning—and there is nothing wrong with 
that—and in its quite illegitimate one, that of passing 
off a sophisticated and encyclopaedic mirror of Ameri- 
can life as a real image of a Canadian one. 


We then went on and asked Cowan, “Do you need this bill, 
and do you need the bill now?” Here is how he answered: 


I can tell you this, in very practical terms, I know of 
three advertising campaigns that I will get this fall. I 
know at least three more that have asked us for infor- 
mation, should the Time demise happen. I can tell you 
that those specific three accounts, should we get them, 
could make a difference in our first full year of opera- 
tion of red to black. That is how close we are. 


That, in a sense, honourable senators, is what this debate 
is all about—whether or not we are going to bail out 
Canadian publishers, like Ed Cowan of Saturday Night, or 
whether we are going to ride in at the last moment and bail 
out American magazines like Time. 


Other interesting witnesses who appeared before the 
committee were those representing Global Television. 
Rather than quote from that particular hearing, the Presi- 
dent of Global, Allan Slaight, wrote the chairman of the 
committee on June 21—again I assume that a number of 
senators received a copy of this letter. However, I would 
like to quote from it because it gives a clear and very 
concise statement of where Global Television is at. He said: 


Global Television, and other independents springing 
up across Canada, are good for the Canadian broad- 
casting business and good for the Canadian economy. 
When we entered the scene at Global in April 1974, 
after it had declared bankruptcy, the company was 
losing $1,500,000 per month, and had a staff size in the 
range of 220. We reduced the staff to 120 persons. 
Today, it is at a level of 190, and still growing. We are 
on the verge of turning the corner, but we urgently 
require the implementation C-58 to repatriate Canadi- 
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an dollars from Buffalo to ensure our economic 


survival. 
@ (1550) 
He goes on: 


Many of the dollars placed on Global in our present 
fiscal year were, we are positive, from the Canadian 
Advertising agencies who initially assumed that C-58 
would be announced, if not law, by this time. They 
were concerned that they establish a significant fran- 
chise on Global. We are concerned that a great many of 
these dollars will slip through our fingers in our next 
fiscal year if delays and amendments to C-58 are 
announced. 


That is the Global Television Network. 


One of the most interesting presentations we received 
was from gallant—and I use the word, I think, honestly— 
gallant, little CITY-TV in Toronto. If there is a community 
television station in all of Canada, then CITY-TV is it. 


I am going to speak in a moment or two—not a great 
length—about the advertising community who came before 
the committee, representatives of the advertising commu- 
nity, who said, “Look, one of the reasons you must not pass 
this legislation is that these small stations like Global and 
CITY do not have sufficient audiences to justify the plac- 
ing of advertising on them.” That was the argument we 
heard. It was made repeatedly. I asked Moses Znaimer, the 
President of CITY-TV the following question, and this can 
be found in the committee proceedings of June 9: 


Secondly, ICA— 
That is, the Institute of Canadian Advertisers. 


—appeared before this committee. They are against 
this legislation. Allegedly the advertisers will not use 
your station. We have been told that repeatedly. I have 
a list of the 10 largest television advertisers in Canada. 
I would like to read the list and ask how many of those 
advertisers use your station: Procter and Gamble, Gen- 
eral Foods, the Government of Canada, General 
Motors, Colgate-Palmolive, Warner-Lambert, Bristol- 
Myers, Kraft, Molson and Ford. They are the 10 largest 
television advertisers in Canada. How many of them 
use CITY-TV? 


I think it is fair to say—I am sure the members of the 
committee will agree with me—we had been led to believe 
that none of them used CITY-TV. Well, Mr. Znaimer’s 
answer was as follows: 

All of them except two. Currently neither Procter 
and Gamble—and, if I am not mistaken, Kraft—use 
CITY-TV. I do not want to put the black mark on this, 
because I want them very much to use CITY-TV, and I 
expect they will begin to use CITY-TV. Currently, for 
the first time in our history, we are in negotiation with 
Procter and Gamble for a very large 52-week contract. 
All of them use CITY-TV except two; and I put it to 
you that in the 1976-77 season we will have all of them. 


At that point I said: 


The point is that advertisers come here and tell us 
that they will not use your station, and yet all of them, 
with the exception of Procter and Gamble and Kraft 
are using your station now. 


And Mr. Znaimer replied: 


Yes, and they are negotiating to use more, and God 
bless them! 


Mr. Znaimer went on in the presentation to say that the 
retention of that kind of advertising was dependent upon 
the passage by the Senate and by the Government of 
Canada of Bill C-58. 


Honourable senators, there they are, the people the bill is 
designed to help, saying “Yes, it will help.” They are 
saying it so loudly and clearly. They said it before the 
committee of the other place and they said it before the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce. Yet they still feel constrained to send members of 
this chamber a wire, which I think most of us have 
received—a wire which, I suggest, is unique in its unity, 
and because of that uniqueness I propose to read it into our 
record. It is signed by Pierre Camu, President of the 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Graeme Gibson, 
Chairman of the Book and Periodical Development Coun- 
cil, Andreas Schroeder, Chairman of the Writers’ Union of 
Canada, Ed Cowan, President of Saturday Night magazine, 
and Denis Smith, President of the Canadian Periodical 
Publishers Association. The wire reads as follows: 


The undersigned request your support for Bill C-58 as 
passed by the House of Commons. We appeared before 
the standing Senate committee to detail the need for 
this legislation to support income tax amendment as 
appropriate means to achieve the bill’s objectives and 
to outline positive results we foresee from passage of 
this bill on Canadian publishing and broadcasting 
industries. Acceptance by the Senate of any one of the 
proposed amendments would seriously undermine not 
only future benefits, but those already taking place. 
We therefore urge your support as positive and appro- 
priate step in development of Canada’s broadcasting 
and publishing industries. 
I find it necessary to add, honourable senators, that I had 
absolutely nothing to do with this telegram. I did not 
suggest it be sent. I did not request it be sent. I did not 
know it was being sent. 


Senator Flynn: Who did know? 


Senator Davey: I do not know, Senator Flynn, but I 
suggest it was, undoubtedly, the idea of the people who are 
on the firing line, the people involved on a day-by-day 
basis in the Canadian mass media structure, who are 
saying to this Senate, “We need this legislation.” That is 
their message. That kind of wire is unique in the kind of 
unity it represents. 

There were some other people in favour of the bill, 
including all three of the ministers who appeared before 
the committee. We heard from Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Cullen 
and from Mrs. Sauvé. Indeed, Mr. Faulkner appeared 
before the committee twice and was questioned 
extensively. 


Senator Flynn: He had to correct his first appearance. 


Senator Davey: He did appear twice, Senator Flynn, and 
I thought he was far more effective the second time he 
came than the first. 

Senator Flynn: I hope so. 


Senator Davey: The point I want to make is that no one 
in this Senate, no member of the committee, can deny that 
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the questioning was extensive, and sometimes, I felt—and 
this is just my opinion—in a spirit that bordered on 
antagonism. Nonetheless, every question asked was, I felt, 
dealt with effectively by the minister. I urge honourable 
senators who are not members of the committee and who 
did not attend meetings of the committee to read the 
committee proceedings of the dates when Mr. Faulkner 
and the other two ministers, for that matter, appeared 
before the committee. 


Our most compelling witness, by far—I should not say 
“our,” because it would seem to imply that I am a member 
of the committee, which is not the case. I am sure Senator 
Hayden is relieved that I am not a member of the commit- 
tee. The most compelling witness the committee heard— 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I think you were using the 
pronoun “our” in another connotation. 


Senator Davey: Well, I think, Senator Smith, even you 
might agree with me that one of the more compelling 
witnesses we heard was Harry Boyle, Chairman of the 
CRTC. Had I spoken on this matter later this day, which I 
thought would have been the case, I would have had 
sufficient time to find a quotation from the speech of 
Senator Hayden on second reading. I cannot put my hand 
on it, but he will be familiar with the commendation he 
had in that speech for the CRTC, a commendation which I 
commented on in closing the debate, and a commendation 
which I share. I think most honourable senators have an 
extremely high opinion of the CRTC, of its former chair- 
man and, indeed, of its current chairman, Harry Boyle. 


Following the hearings with the American border sta- 
tions—and I will be talking about that in a moment or 
two—I was troubled by some of the things they said, so 
troubled that I made it my own business to contact Harry 
Boyle to ask him a series of questions about some of the 
things the American broadcasters had been saying. Mr. 
Boyle sent a letter to me, which was subsequently tabled 
and which found its way into the committee report. I want 
to quote from the last paragraph of Mr. Boyle’s letter to me 
which, as I say, was placed in evidence before the commit- 
tee. I remind honourable senators again that Mr. Boyle is 
the Chairman of the CRTC, the man who, perhaps, is more 
responsible than any other Canadian for broadcasting 
policy in this country. He said: 

I should note for your information that in 1971 the 
Commission recommended to the Government that the 
provisions of the Income Tax Act should be amended 
in order to offset the heavy financial involvement of 
U.S. border stations in the Canadian broadcasting 
system. 

The letter is dated June 9, and goes on: 
The Commission continues to support the broadcasting 
aspects of Bill C-58—the legislative proposal that is 
presently before the Senate Committee, and considers 
the legislation vital for the continued development of 
the Canadian broadcasting system. 


In the course of his presentation to the committee, Mr. 
Boyle said: 


Mr. Chairman, the point here is that you are charged 
with a mandate— 


He was speaking of himself. 
(Senator Davey.] 


—the federal broadcasting mandate, to administer 
broadcasting; and within the parameters of that you 
are told what you should do. There should be a strong, 
healthy Canadian broadcasting system. The frustra- 
tion of it is that you cannot administer it because 
someone outside takes over and has prerogatives 
which you cannot overcome in your own sovereign 
country. 

The people supporting the bill and the people urging us 
to pass the bill without amendment are the people involved 
day-by-day in the media business in this country, the 
government, the ministers responsible, and Mr. Boyle, the 
Chairman of the CRTC. 


@ (1600) 


I should now like to take a moment or two to discuss 
who it is that opposes the bill, because the bill has received 
a great deal of opposition; certainly it did during the 
course of the hearings. For openers, there are all those 
American companies who, with their oh-so professional, 
highly skilled lobbyists, have a vested interest in the 
status quo. There are, for example, the American border 
television stations, who are understandably unhappy at 
the prospect of losing such a lucrative set-up. The 
exchange with the Buffalo stations was most revealing, 
and I should like to quote from the committee report. I was 
questioning the representatives from the Buffalo stations 
on June 9 as follows: 


SENATOR DAVEY: ...I would like to read a quotation 
from the Broadcasting Act. It says: 


The Canadian broadcasting system should be effec- 
tively owned and controlled by Canadians so as to 
safeguard, enrich and strengthen the cultural, politi- 
cal, social and economic fabric of Canada. 


I may say that the Broadcasting Act passed the 
House of Commons, and passed the Senate unanimous- 
ly; so we are on record as endorsing, as one of the 
purposes of the Broadcasting Act: “to safeguard, enrich 
and strengthen the cultural, political, social and eco- 
nomic fabric of Canada.” 


I would like to ask each of you how your station 
enriches or strengthens the cultural, political, social 
and economic fabric of Canada. 


Mr. BEUTH: In answer to that, senator—and I 
include in my answer another reference to the Broad- 
casting Act, which says that the right of all persons to 
receive programs should not be denied. I think those 
two are at issue with each other, because on the one 
hand it says that the importation of U.S. signals on 
Canada is not restricted—and therein, I think, lies the 
problem with which we are faced: those two sections 
of the Broadcasting Act are at odds with each other. I 
do not see any of that language as reason to take our 
product and deny us an opportunity to be compensated 
for it. 


SENATOR Davey: When Bill C-58 passes, will you be 
forced out of business? 

Mr. BeuTH: I speak only for myself and not for the 
other stations. No, I would not. 


SENATOR DAVEY: Would either of the other stations 
be forced out of business? 
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Mr. BEALL: No, we would not be forced out of 
business. 


MR. ARRIES: No. 


There was another exchange in that hearing with the 
Buffalo stations. I asked them if they would tell me the 
total amount of their advertising sales in Canada since 
their inception here. There was a good deal of discussion 
back and forth about what that meant. I suggested it would 
be $100 million. I still regard that as a conservative esti- 
mate. The Buffalo stations said they thought it was not 
that high. Perhaps, indeed, it was not. Mr. Beall said he 
would be delighted to supply the committee with the fig- 
ures. I don’t believe, Senator Hayden, the Buffalo stations 
have supplied those figures. If they have, I have not seen 
them. I asked: 


In that time period during which you have taken 
this money out of Canada, which I think would be over 
$100 million, how much money have you paid in taxes 
in Canada? 


Well, of course you know what the answer was. No money 
has been paid in taxes in Canada. I asked how much money 
had been reinvested in Canada. You know the answer to 
that. No money had been reinvested in Canada. 


Then, honourable senators, we came to the hearing at 
which Time Canada appeared. At the time of the hearing, 
of course, Time had packed up, bag and baggage, and gone 
home to New York, but was willing to return to appear 
before the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, no doubt hoping, hoping against hope, for 
some kind of deathbed reprieve, or at least some kind of 
delaying action by the committee. It was an empty 
performance in that everything Time Canada said before 
the committee they had said countless times before in 
other places and on other occasions. 


Meanwhile, Time Canada, which is now published in 
New York—I said this in opening the debate, I said it in 
closing the debate on second reading, and I find it neces- 
sary to say it again here—freely circulates in Canada. Its 
advertising rates are cut in half in a clear attempt to defy 
the spirit of the legislation. Subscriptions to Time for 
Canadians are now $30 a year, even although Newsweek, 
which carries no Canadian advertising, can be obtained on 
an annual basis for $19.50. Remember all those lost jobs we 
used to hear about, that if Time left Canada the printing 
would be done elsewhere, that there would be all kinds of 
jobs lost? The fact, of course, is that Time continues to 
print in Canada. 


I had a brief exchange with Mr. LaRue on the question of 
where Time is printed. I will not now read that. I appreci- 
ate your time and patience. The fact is that Time is still 
printed in Canada because that is the only way legally 
Time can sell advertising in Canada. A magazine printed 
outside Canada cannot, under existing legislation, carry 
more than 5 per cent of its advertising directed to the 
Canadian market, so let no one be under the impression 
that Time is doing us a great favour by printing in Canada. 
Time is printing in Canada—and Mr. LaRue conceded this 
to me at the hearing—because it must if it is to continue to 
sell advertising in Canada. 


Other opponents of the bill include, expectedly, the 
Association of Canadian Advertisers and the Institute of 


Canadian Advertising. Those are multinational advertising 
trade associations. As I have stated before in the debate, 
but let me again put it on record now, these organizations 
opposed the Canadian content requirements for television 
and radio, and those requirements were introduced five or 
six years ago. The ACA and ICA opposed those particular 
requirements; they opposed them in practically the same 
words that they used in opposing this particular 
legislation. 

Honourable senators, perhaps some of my friends in this 
debate, perhaps some of the people who will support me in 
opposing these amendments, will suggest that I should not 
raise the intervention by the American ambassador, but I 
should like to touch upon it very briefly. The United States 
ambassador, as you certainly read, made what I regard asa 
very curious intervention into the business of the Senate. I 
described it as a regrettable intrusion and had my knuck- 
les rapped by members of the committee. I still think it 
was a regrettable intrusion, and one which, in the form it 
took, as far as I have been able to determine,—and I have 
been trying to find out—is absolutely unprecedented in the 
history of this chamber. I agree completely with an editori- 
al which appeared in the Montreal Gazette on Friday, June 
11, and which I should like to quote in part. I agree entirely 
with the thrust of this editorial, which said: 

In principle, one can agree that a national govern- 
ment can be expected to make representations on 
behalf of its citizens abroad, if it finds their case to be 
valid, and that Parliament should have the opportu- 
nity of considering these views. The problem in the 
present case is that the U.S. representations come so 
late in the day, appearing to be an attempt to undo the 
work of government and Commons by an attack 
through the soft under-belly of the Senate. 

The governmental structure in Canada is different 
from that of the United States. While this country 
could get itself into a lot of trouble by making 
representations to Congress that would embarrass the 
executive, the President is nevertheless not subject to 
votes of no-confidence. There is a separation of 
powers. In Canada, with the government responsible 
to Parliament, representations by the U.S. to Parlia- 
ment that run contrary to government policy are a 
touchier matter. 

@ (1610) 

As I say, perhaps most honourable senators do not share 
that particular concern of mine, but it was an honest 
concern. I apologize if I embarrassed honourable senators 
by pressing that concern in my terms of English. I think 
you would expect me to say what I believe. I still think 
that intrusion was unnecessary. 

I have talked about the people who have urged us to pass 
this bill, the men and women who work every day in the 
media. I have indicated who the people are who want us to 
delay this bill through amendment or any other technique, 
for that matter, notably those who have a vested interest in 
what was a very healthy status quo. 


I should now like to say a word or two about the position 
of the committee itself. I was pleased last night when 
Senator Hayden assured us that he supports what the bill 
is trying to accomplish. That was reassuring to me because 
such support from honourable senators has not been easily 
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apparent in this debate. In the debate on second reading, 
ten members of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce spoke; all but one, my leader, 
Senator Perrault, opposed the bill. 


As sponsor of the bill I found it difficult, in attending 
the committee, to conclude other than that the cards were 
stacked against me. Nothing in the ensuing weeks has 
disabused me of that notion. I assure the house that I do 
not relish a confrontation of any kind with any senator, 
least of all the august chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. My concern 
is in no sense personal. This is, I think for all of us, a 
matter of principle. 


I agree with what Geoffry Stevens wrote in the Globe 
and Mail the other day, as follows: 


A prudent bettor would think twice before wagering 
against Senator Hayden. The Banking Committee is 
the Senate’s blue-ribbon committee. Its recommenda- 
tions tend to be regarded as Holy Writ by the Senate as 
a whole. Senator Hayden, 80, who is the dean of the 
Senate, is probably the most influential single member 
of the Upper House. 


As I say, I agree with that. Maybe I even agree with the 
next sentence: 


He carries more clout than Senator Ray Perrault, the 
government leader. 


Well, I do not know about that, but I certainly agree with 
the other. 


I must say that I was a little less impressed with Stevens 
column on the preceding day. Stevens, of course, is writing 
in a newspaper which, as I have explained at other times in 
this chamber, and I will not go into it today, has a vested 
interest in Time remaining in Canada because the same 
company which owns the Globe and Mail owns the com- 
pany which prints Time Canada. In any event, Stevens, 
who is himself, of course, a former writer, a former 
employee of Time magazine, the day before he wrote his 
accolade for Senator Hayden, said as follows: 


Bless the senators’ pointed little heads. 


I will not make any comment on that. He then went on to 
say: 

I am not, and never have been, a great fan of the 
Senate of Canada. (When you get right down to it, the 
Senate Fan Club is one of the more exclusive associa- 
tions, restricted as it is to senators themselves, mem- 
bers of their immediate families and those prominent 
supporters of the party in power who avidly read the 
Ottawa death notices while waiting and dreaming of 
the golden day when they, too, may be summoned to a 
seat in the august Red Chamber.) 


That is an opinion which I do not share. Geoffrey Ste- 
vens has written at other times that the Senate should not 
be simply a rubber stamp for the other place, and certainly 
that is an opinion I share, for I do not believe that the 
Senate should be a rubber stamp for what happens in the 
other place. By the same token I do not believe that the 
Senate should be a rubber stamp for whatever is reported 
by the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, no matter how much all of us respect that 
committee’s work and, indeed, its chairman. 


(Senator Davey.] 


I now turn to conclude with a brief discussion of the 
amendments which have been offered by the committee. 
First of all, as to retroactivity, as Senator Hayden has 
pointed out there are many precedents for retroactive 
legislation. He said he favoured retroactive legislation 
when it favours the taxpayer. Surely, there are a great 
many Canadian taxpayers who stand to benefit, albeit 
indirectly. In addition, surely concerned senators and 
others concerned must have known, as reasonable people, 
that this legislation was coming. The bill was placed on the 
Order Paper in the other place almost a year and a half ago 
and it has been actively discussed on Parliament Hill by all 
parties for more than five years. Indeed, I want to say to 
my Conservative friends that a working paper which the 
Conservative Party had prior to the 1972 election espoused 
this particular proposal. I want to say to my Liberal 
friends that in the last three national policy conventions of 
the Liberal Party of Canada this proposal was accepted by 
the delegates. Two conventions ago it was accepted by 82 
per cent of the delegates. This was the big convention 
attended by about 3,000 Liberals from coast to coast. At the 
last convention it was passed unanimously by the conven- 
tion delegates. 


Senator Riley: Dealing with the 80 per cent content? 


Senator Davey: Eighty-two per cent, Senator Riley, of 
the people attending the convention supported the princi- 
ple of a special privilege. 


Senator Riley: Not the 80 per cent content; that is an 
expression of the minister. 


Senator Davey: I will deal with that in a moment or two. 


I have more difficulty, and I know honourable senators 
have a great deal of difficulty, with the exemption for MD 
of Canada, the exemption suggested in one of Senator 
Hayden’s amendments. I concede at once that in a sense 
MD of Canada is an innocuous publication, but it is an 
innocuous publication which could quite easily order its 
affairs to stay in Canada. 


Honourable senators, exceptions got us into this bind in 
the first place and this requested exception would eventu- 
ally halt those Canadians who have the will to mount this 
exact kind of a publication. 


Then there is the concern about the implementation for 
broadcasting. I shared concern about the date of implemen- 
tation when I introduced the bill on second reading. I said 
then that I felt the date of implementation of the broad- 
casting section of the act should have been upon royal 
assent. The government felt that that particular proclama- 
tion should await the finding of better time availabilities, 
particularly in the Vancouver market. As I am sure all 
honourable senators know, a new television station is 
going on the air—is it in September or October, Senator 
Perrault? 


Senator Perrault: September 1. 


Senator Davey: This new television station will go on 
the air in Vancouver on September 1 with, of course, the 
appropriate availabilities. I would imagine that if the 
Senate passes the bill without amendment, proclamation 
would be sometime this summer now that that station is 
ready to go on the air. 
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Certainly, the most vexing issue—it is the one which 
concerns my friend Senator Riley and which was certainly 
the thrust of Senator Cook’s speech and about which I 
submit there is some misunderstanding—is the decision 
not to go to court under section 173 of the Income Tax Act. 
That was not done because Time, as publisher, would not 
qualify as a taxpayer. The minister did not agree to Time 
Canada’s request for two specific reasons. First, it would 
be inappropriate because Time Canada’s taxes were not 
affected. So, it was the department’s feeling that those 
whose taxes were directly affected should be involved in 
litigation. 

The second reason was that Bill C-58 was still before 
Parliament and it was inappropriate for the minister to 
refer a question to the courts before enactment of the bill. 
Time Canada then proposed to have an advertiser go to 
court with the Department of National Revenue under 
section 173. The minister again was unable to agree for two 
specific reasons. Bill C-58 was still before Parliament and 
it was inappropriate for the minister to refer a question to 
the court that assumed enactment of the bill. Secondly, to 
get an interpretation of “not substantially the same” it is 
required that a magazine be capable of being defined as 
such by the court. Time Canada’s then existing issues were 
clearly not suitable; consequently, a mock-up would be 
needed to enable the court to provide a positive and useful 
interpretation. Section 173 provides for determination of a 
question of fact or law. A mock-up or a hypothetical 
magazine would be inappropriate for reference to the 
court. 

@ (1620) 


The Senate amendment indicates that this reasoning has 
been misunderstood, that the decision not to go to court 
under section 173 was based on the fact that Time, as the 
publisher in this case, is not the taxpayer and therefore 
does not qualify as one of the parties under section 173. 


In any event, the minister has publicly stated that 
should his department be taken to court under the normal 
appeal procedure by an aggrieved advertiser, and should 
the court’s decision be unfavourable, the government will 
proceed with necessary measures to legislate the definition 
of “substantially the same.” The 80 per cent interpretation 
is government policy. There are, in fact, precedents for 
passing legislation which changes legislation to reflect 
government policy. Such legislation would not, of course, 
be retroactive and the advertiser would enjoy short-term 
benefits from the court decision. However, any long-term 
benefits would be nullified by government legislation. 


The question then arises: “Why does the government not 
proceed forthwith to enact legislation to define ‘substan- 
tially the same’?” At the time of the discussion of Bill C-58 
in the House of Commons, this was not possible as it 
required a new notice and a ways and means motion. 
However, honourable senators, I understand that the min- 
ister will give an undertaking that he is prepared to sup- 
port with Cabinet approval the ways and means motion in 
the fall to put the interpretation of “substantially the 
same” into legislation. No doubt my leader will have more 
to say about this in the course of the debate. 

It only remains for me to thank you for your attention 
and to urge your support for this bill without amendment. 
As I said at the outset, and as I repeat in concluding my 


remarks, a great many Canadians involved day by day in 
the business of producing media are watching and waiting 
hopefully. 


Hon. Norman McL. Paterson: Honourable senators, 
having listened to Senator Davey I merely wish to point 
out that every single thing he has said proves conclusively 
that the publishers are coming on their bellies begging the 
government to put their competitors out of business. Why 
can’t people fight and compete and win out, instead of 
asking the government to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire for them? 

On motion of Senator Lang, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 
been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 
Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the fol- 
lowing bill: 

An Act to implement conventions for the avoidance 
of double taxation with respect to income tax between 
Canada and France, Canada and Belgium and Canada 
and Israel. 


The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, then addressed the Honourable the Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General as follows: 

May it please Your Honour: 

The Commons of Canada have voted certain sup- 
plies required to enable the Government to defray the 
expenses of the public service. 

In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bills: 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 31st March, 1977. 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the public service for the financial year 
ending the 3lst March, 1977. 

To which bills I humbly request Your Honour’s 
assent. 

The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
said bills. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 

The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 
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The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


Senator Grosart: I would like to ask the Deputy Leader 
of the Government what the program is for tomorrow. 


Senator Langlois: This is the normal adjournment. We 
will resume tomorrow at 2 o’clock, and carry on with 
consideration of Bill C-58 and Bill C-88. At 8.45 this 
evening the Commons will vote on the Medical Care bill, 
and if that comes to us in time we will be dealing with it 
tomorrow as well. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 2278) 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


Tuesday, June 29, 1976. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs, to which was referred the Green Paper 
entitled “Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest,” 
tabled in the Senate on April 9, 1975, has, in obedience to 
the order of reference of April 10, 1975, examined the same 
and now reports as follows: 


Your committee endorses the principles and objectives 
set forth in the Green Paper. 


With respect to some of the specific proposals and rela- 
ted clauses of the “Discussion Draft of Independence of 
Parliament Act,’ your committee finds that they require 
amendment for purposes of clarification and effective 
application and, therefore, recommends as follows: 


PROHIBITED FEES 
(Green Paper, Proposal 3) 


Your committee considers that the provision relating to 
prohibited fees set out in Proposal 3 and recommended for 
incorporation in the Rules of the Senate should more prop- 
erly be part of a code of conduct for Senators, discussed 
later in this report, rather than a rule of the Senate since it 
specifies a practice that Senators should observe in their 
conduct inside and outside the Senate rather than a rule of 
procedure in the Senate. 


In addition, your committee considers that this provi- 
sion, as set out in the Green Paper, should be more specific 
in its wording if it is to serve as a precise and effective rule 
of conduct designed to eliminate conflict of interest situa- 
tions. Accordingly, your committee recommends that this 
provision, as a rule for Senators, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) A Senator shall not 

(a) advocate, support or promote any matter, thing, 
cause or course of action in the Senate or among 
Senators or Members of the House of Commons, or 

(b) intercede with public servants or government 
bodies in respect of any matter, thing, cause or course 
of action, 

if, 

(c) in return for so advocating, supporting, promoting 
or interceding, the Senator is paid or accepts a sum of 
money, fee or other reward, or 


(d) the Senator acts as an adviser or consultant to, or 
is employed in any other capacity by, any individual, 
firm or corporation that has a direct pecuniary interest 
in such matter, thing, cause or course of action or is a 
director, officer or manager of the corporation. 


(2) A Senator shall not represent any individual, firm 
or corporation before a federal board, commission or 
other tribunal in a matter in which a right or interest of 
that individual, firm or corporation is subject to a deci- 
sion or order of an administrative nature if, 

(a) in return for so representing that individual or 

corporation, the Senator is paid or accepts a sum of 

money, fee or other reward, or 

(b) the Senator acts as an adviser or consultant to, or 

is employed in any other capacity by, that individual, 


firm or corporation or is a director, officer or manager 
of the corporation.” 


INCOMPATIBLE OFFICES 
(Green Paper, Proposal 5) 


1. Prohibited Federal Offices 
(Draft Act, subclause 10(d)) 


Your committee is of the opinion that the prohibition 
against Members or Senators holding federal offices should 
be a prohibition relating to the remuneration for such 
offices. The Senate and House of Commons Act, paragraph 
10(a), prohibits a Member of the House of Commons from 
holding any office, commission or employment with the 
federal government to which remuneration of any kind is 
attached. No such prohibition is now applicable to 
Senators. 


Your committee, therefore, recommends that subclause 
10(d) of the discussion draft, which is part of a list of 
prohibited offices, be reworded as follows to include the 
underlined words: 

“(d) any office, commission or employment whereby 
the occupant or holder thereof is appointed by or 
under the authority of the Governor in Council, the 
Treasury Board, any Minister or other officer of the 
Crown or any department, agency or corporation set 
out in any of the schedules to the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, under any enactment or otherwise to which 
any salary, fee, wage, allowance, emolument, or profit 


of any kind is attached;” 

Your committee further recommends that, if this recom- 
mendation to include the underlined words is adopted, a 
provision be added to clause 10 to ensure that where a 
Member or Senator occupies a federal office, commission 
or employment to which no remuneration is attached, the 
Member or Senator is not precluded from receiving an 
allowance for expenses reasonably incurred in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office, commission or 
employment. 


2. Prohibited Provincial Offices 
(Draft Act, subclause 10(f)) 


Your committee is of the opinion that not every office, 
commission or employment under the authority of a pro- 
vincial government, if occupied by a Member or Senator, 
would violate the concept of the division of powers be- 
tween the federal and provincial jurisdictions. Your com- 
mittee, therefore, considers that a Member or Senator 
should be permitted to accept a provincial office, commis- 
sion or employment if it is of a temporary nature or is an 
office, commission or employment to which no remunera- 
tion is attached and if it does not in any way involve the 
federal government. 


Your committee also suggests that the word ‘“‘commis- 
sion” be added to the first line of subclause 10(f) of the 
discussion draft so that this clause will be consistent with 
subclause 10(d). 


Your committee, therefore, reeommends that clause 10 be 
redrafted in part as follows: 
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“10. (1) No Member or Senator shall hold any of the 
following offices, commissions or employments: 


(f) any office, commission or employment under the 
authority or control of a province of Canada or under 
the jurisdiction or control of any foreign government. 
(2) Subsection (1) does not prohibit a Member or 
Senator from holding an office, commission or employ- 
ment referred to in paragraph (f) if 
(a) it is of a temporary nature or it is an office, 
commission or employment to which no remuneration 
is attached, and 
(b) the duties or functions of the office, commission or 
employment do not in any way relate to matters that 
involve the federal government.” 


3. Elected Public Office 


Your committee concurs with the recommendation of the 
House of Commons Standing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections that there be a specific prohibition against Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Commons holding elec- 
ted public office under the authority or control of a provin- 
cial or municipal government. 


Your committee also agrees with that committee’s fur- 
ther recommendation that a Senator or Member of the 
House of Commons be required to resign all other elected 
public offices within a period of six months from the date 
of his appointment or election, as the case may be, in order 
to continue to be eligible to retain his or her seat in 
Parliament. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
(Green Paper, Proposal 9) 


1. Prohibited Contracts 
(Draft Act, clauses 2 and 3) 


Clause 3 of the discussion draft provides that “no 
Member or Senator shall participate, directly or indirectly, 
in any government contract”. Clause 2 defines the word 
“participate” as meaning, among other things, “having a 
beneficial interest in the contract... being a shareholder, 
an officer, a director... of a corporation that is a party to 
the contract or... being the spouse of a person who is a 
party... to the contract”. 


Your committee considers that, since each meaning of 
the word “participate” in clause 2 is modified in clause 3 by 
the word “indirectly”, the use of that word in clause 3 
gives the clause a meaning that, when applied to certain 
situations, is too wide and imprecise. Your committee 
believes, for example, that there is no reason to distinguish 
between a direct and an indirect beneficial interest in a 
government contract. The use of the word “indirectly” in 
clause 3 also produces an absurdity when read with other 
meanings of the verb “participate”. For example, how 
could a person be “indirectly” an officer or a director of a 
corporation that is a party to a government contract or how 
could a person be “indirectly” the spouse of a party to the 
contract? 

Your committee is also of the opinion that a Senator is 
not in a conflict of interest situation merely because he is a 
shareholder or a director of a corporation that is a party to 
a government contract or whose wholly-owned subsidiary 
is a party to the contract. 

Your committee, on the other hand, considers that it 
should be provided in the proposed legislation that there is 
a conflict of interest situation if a Senator owns 5 per cent 
or more of the shares of a corporation that has a govern- 


‘ 


ment contract or whose subsidiary, whether wholly-owned 
or not, is a party to the contract, if the Senator’s spouse or 
dependent child is a party to or owns 5 per cent or more of 
such shares, or if the Senator and the Senator’s spouse and 
dependent child have a combined holding of 5 per cent or 
more of such shares. 


Your committee also considers that it should be provided 
that there is a conflict of interest situation if a Senator is 
an officer or manager of a corporation that is a party to the 
contract or whose subsidiary, whether wholly-owned or 
not, is a party to the contract. 


Your committee also considers that there is a conflict of 
interest when a Senator who is a director of a company 
intercedes with public servants or government bodies on 
behalf of that company in any matter in which that corpo- 
ration has a direct pecuniary interest, and it is for this 
reason that your committee has recommended, in respect 
of proposal 3, that Senators be specifically prohibited from 
so interceding. 


Your committee, therefore, recommends that the words 
“directly or indirectly” be deleted from any general prohi- 
bition, such as the one set out in clause 3 of the discussion 
draft, that the substantive provisions set out in the defini- 
tion “participate” be incorporated in clause 3 and that it be 
provided in clause 3, at least in so far as that clause applies 
to Senators, that a Senator contravenes the Act if, in 
relation to a government contract, 

(a) the Senator is party to or has a beneficial interest 
in the contract, 

(b) the Senator is an officer or manager of a corpora- 
tion that is a party to the contract or whose subsidiary 
is a party to the contract, 

(c) the Senator owns 5 per cent or more of the shares 
of a corporation that is a party to the contract or whose 
subsidiary is a party to the contract, 

(d) the Senator’s spouse or dependent child is a party 
to or owns 5 per cent or more of the shares referred to 
in paragraph (c), or 

(e) the Senator and the Senator’s spouse and depen- 
dent child have a combined holding of 5 per cent or 
more of such shares. 


2. Permitted Participation 
(Draft Act, subclause 4(2)) 


Subclause 4(2) of the draft Act permits a Member or 
Senator to participate in government contracts if the 
amounts paid or to be paid pursuant to the contracts do not 
exceed in the aggregate the sum of $1,000 in any fiscal year. 
Your committee agrees with the recommendation of the 
House of Commons Standing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections that this exemption of $1,000 be increased to 
$5,000. 


Your committee, however, draws attention to the fact 
that, even with such an exemption, the prohibition in 
clause 3 of the draft Act could create problems in outlying 
areas where the only available supplier of essential goods 
or materials is a business in which a Member or Senator 
has a substantial interest. 


3. Knowledge of Participation in Government Contracts 


Your committee is aware that, because of the large 
number of contracts entered into annually by various 
government departments, corporations and agencies, it can 
sometimes be difficult for a Member or Senator to know 
whether or not a company in which he owns 5 per cent or 
more of the shares has entered into a government contract. 
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Your committee believes that this problem can best be 
met by the diligence of Members or Senators in keeping 
themselves informed of the activities of those companies in 
which they, their spouses or dependent children have com- 
bined or separate holdings of 5 per cent or more of the 
shares. 


4. Broadcasting Licences 


Your committee notes that the Green Paper does not 
deal with the question of whether or not a Member or 
Senator should participate in or derive any benefit from 
licences for television, radio and cable television issued by 
the Canadian Radio-Television Commission. 


There would appear to be some inconsistency in prohib- 
iting a Member or Senator from participating in govern- 
ment contracts and yet permitting such a Member or Sena- 
tor to own or have a substantial interest in a broadcasting 
undertaking or to participate in an application for a licence 
issued by the CRTC which, in many cases, has an intrinsic 
value many times more than the suggested $5,000 exemp- 
tion mentioned above with respect to government 
contracts. 


Your committee notes that there is a provision in the 
Broadcasting Act for the Governor in Council to issue 
directions to the CRTC respecting the classes of applicants 
to whom broadcasting licences may not be issued. Your 
committee believes that consideration should be given to 
the question of whether or not Members or Senators 
should be included in such a class. Your committee further 
suggests that a review of the other legislation involving 
the granting of licences be considered for the purpose of 
determining whether a similar question arises. 


FINANCIAL INTERESTS 
(Green Paper, Proposal 15) 


Your committee concurs with the recommendation of the 
House of Commons Committee that an office of Registrar 
be established. The Registrar for the Senate would receive 
the disclosures that Senators would be required to file 
under the Rules of the Senate and the proposed Act. He 
would also on request give advice, either verbally or in 
writing, provide Senators with information on matters of 
conflict of interest and issue a set of forms for the use of 
Senators. The committee further recommends that the 
Clerk of the Senate be appointed as the Registrar for the 
Senate. 


Your committee recommends that every Senator be 
required, within six months of assuming office or within 
six months after the coming into force of any legislation 
relating to conflict of interest and on May 31st of each year 
thereafter, to file with the Registrar a list of the companies 
in which the Senator, or the Senator’s spouse or dependent 
child, has a beneficial interest through the hold- 
ing of shares or has an interest as a holder of bonds, 
debentures or other securities (excluding bonds, deben- 
tures and notes issued or guaranteed by the government of 
Canada, a province or any other public body in Canada) 
either in an individual capacity or through a private 
investment company, a partnership or a trust in which the 
Senator has an interest. 


As recommended by the House of Commons Committee, 
such disclosure would be made to the Registrar on a confi- 
dential basis and would not be made public, except under 
the terms of a court order or on the request of a Senate 
committee investigating a specific allegation of conflict of 
interest. 


Your committee agrees with the recommendation in Pro- 
posal 10 of the Green Paper, as set out in subclause 7(1)(b) 
of the discussion draft, that all Members and Senators be 
required to register annually with the Clerk of the House 
or the Clerk of the Senate, as the case may be, a list of 
those companies of which they are officers, directors or 
managers. Your committee recommends that there also be 
a requirement to disclose the number of shares held by 
Members or Senators in such companies. Your committee 
also agrees with the suggestion in the Green Paper that 
there be public access to this information. 


Your committee has considered the suggestion that 
Senators be required to file copies of their annual income 
tax returns but does not feel that this would serve any 
useful purpose. In the report of the Joint Committee of the 
Australian Senate and House of Representatives on Pecu- 
niary Interests of Members of Parliament (September, 
1975), it was concluded that the filing of income tax 
returns “would constitute neither an adequate nor an 
appropriate form of registration of pecuniary interest”. 
Among other reasons, the Australian Joint Committee felt 
that such disclosure would lower the confidence of the 
general public in the observance of the secrecy require- 
ments of the income tax legislation. 


Your committee, therefore, recommends that a Senator 
be required to produce a copy of his income tax return only 
if requested to do so by a Senate committee investigating a 
specific allegation of conflict of interest. 


SANCTIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 
(Green Paper, Proposals 18 and 21) 


1. Public Recourse 
(Draft Act, clause 16) 


Your committee is of the opinion that the provision in 
the draft Act allowing public recourse where the Attorney- 
General of Canada has failed or refused to institute pro- 
ceedings could lead to many frivolous applications and 
should be deleted. Since the Green Paper provides that the 
Act is to be enforced by the Attorney-General of Canada 
who is responsible to Parliament and since a member of 
the public may at any time approach a Member or Senator 
from his area or communicate with the chairman of the 
appropriate Committee on Privileges established pursuant 
to Proposal 21 if that person considers that there has been 
a violation of the law, your committee is of the opinion 
that this is sufficient to provide a proper balance between 
the need to preserve the integrity of Senators and the need 
to ensure that there is adherence to the provisions of the 
legislation relating to conflict of interest. 


2. Committee on Privileges 


Your committee is of the opinion that consideration be 
given to the establishment of an appropriate standing or 
special Senate committee, or a subcommittee of the Senate 
constituted as a committee of the whole on privileges, 
whose terms of reference in relation to matters of conflict 
of interest would, pursuant to the suggestion contained in 
Proposal 21 of the Green Paper, be 


(a) to investigate all questions of conflict of interest 
referred to it by the Senate, 

(b) to provide Senators on request with advisory opin- 
ions, and 

(c) to advise the Senate, from time to time, of any 


changes that in its opinion are needed in conflict of 
interest legislation. 
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CODE OF CONDUCT 


Certain proposals in the Green Paper contain recommen- 
dations for rules that would serve as basic guidelines to be 
observed by Members and Senators in avoiding conflict of 
interest situations. Such rules relate to the conduct of 
Senators outside the Senate and, as such, could not prop- 
erly form part of the rules of procedure in the Senate. 
Proposal 3, which relates to prohibited fees and Proposal 
17, which relates to the management of private invest- 
ments and the use of confidential information, are two 
such recommendations. 


Your committee recommends that consideration be given 
to the drafting of a code of conduct that would incorporate 
these and other recommendations of a like nature. Such a 
code could form an essential adjunct to the Rules of the 
Senate and could serve as a guide to any committee inves- 
tigating a conflict of interest situation in which the princi- 
ples embodied in the code are alleged to have been 
violated. 


Respectfully submitted. 
H. Carl Goldenberg, 


Chairman. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, June 30, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-68, to amend the Medical Care Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a second time? 


Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate, moved that 
the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading later this day. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Canada Labour Relations Board for 
the first 25 months of its operations ending March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 210(2) of the Canada Labour 
Code, Chapter 18, Statutes of Canada 1972. 


Report of the Department of External Affairs for the 
year ended December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 6 of 
the Department of External Affairs Act, Chapter E-20, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report entitled “Halifax Relief Commission 1918- 
1976,” issued by the Minister of Finance. 

Report of the President of the Medical Research 
Council, including accounts and financial statement 
certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 17 of the 
Medical Research Council Act, Chapter M-9, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the National Farm Products Marketing 
Council, including a statement of expenses, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 16 
of the Farm Products Marketing Agencies Act, Chap- 
ter 65, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Standards Council of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, including its finan- 
cial statements certified by the Auditor General, pur- 
suant to section 20 of the Standards Council of Canada 
Act, Chapter 41 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the President of the Federal Business 
Development Bank, including accounts and financial 
statements and the auditor’s report thereon, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to sections 


75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter 10, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of agreements made under the Agricultural 
Products Cooperative Marketing Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 7 of the 
said Act, Chapter A-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


NINTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments, presented the 
ninth report of the committee as follows: 


Wednesday, June 30, 1976. 


The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its ninth report as follows: 


In accordance with its permanent reference, section 
26, The Statutory Instruments Act, 1970-71-72, c. 38, 
your committee proposes to continue its review and 
scrutiny of statutory instruments during the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament in the summer of 1976. 


Your committee therefore recommends that for this 
purpose, and notwithstanding an order of the Senate 
of Tuesday, October 29, 1974, respecting the quorum of 
the committee, the joint chairmen be authorized to 
hold meetings during the forthcoming summer recess 
to receive and authorize the printing of evidence when 
three members of the committee are present, provided 
both houses are represented. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Eugene A. Forsey, 
Joint Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Forsey: With leave, honourable senators, I 
should like to propose that it be considered now. It is, I 
think, entirely non-controversial. 


Senator Flynn: Well no, I think I would like to think it 
over during the weekend. 


Senator Forsey: I yield at once to the Leader of the 
Opposition. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Forsey, seconded by the Honourable Senator Bon- 
nell, that this report be placed on the Orders of the Day for 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 
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Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, July 6, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Honourable senators, before the question is put I should 
like to give a brief summary of the work for the coming 
week. 

Next week we will continue with the debate on the 
report of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce on Bill C-58, to amend the Income 
Tax Act; the second reading debate on Bill C-88, to amend 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act (No. 2); and Bill C-68, to 
amend the Medical Care Act, as well as other items on the 
Order Paper. At this time there are no meetings of Senate 
committees scheduled for next week. 


Motion agreed to. 


WEDNESDAY SITTINGS—HOUR OF ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 47(2), I move that the 
Order of the Senate of May 6, 1976, that until the Senate 
adjourns for the summer recess the Senate shall adjourn at 
three-thirty o’clock in the afternoon on Wednesdays, be 
rescinded for this day only. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE COMMITTEE TO PUBLISH AND 
DISTRIBUTE ITS REPORT ON KENT COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
be authorized to publish and distribute its report on 
Kent County, New Brunswick, as soon as it becomes 
available, even though the Senate may not then be 
sitting. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Senator Flynn: I was wondering whether Senator Argue 
does not intend to be here next week. If he does, there is no 
rush. 

Senator Argue: I except to be here this coming week, but 
I thought we should have this done now. If the Leader of 
the Opposition wants to think about it over the weekend, 
he may do so. 

Senator Flynn: I might as well add that to my list. 

(The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


Senator Forsey: You will have a busy and arduous 
weekend. 


Senator Flynn: Leave is not granted. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CANADA-UNITED STATES BOUNDARY—QUESTION 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government in connec- 
tion with the 200-mile limit and the extension of Canada’s 
international boundary with the United States seaward. 
Has the government a policy with respect to the demarca- 
tion line on Dixon Entrance on the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
George’s Bank and northwards from the Alaska Yukon 
boundary? 


If the government has such a policy, would the Leader of 
the Government outline it in the house and report on the 
current state of negotiations with the United States? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
detailed nature of the question I must take it as notice. I do 
not have that information available at the present time. 


THE HONOURABLE FREDERICK WILLIAM ROWE 
FELICITATIONS ON PUBLICATION OF BOOK 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, unless there are 
other questions. I should like to mention some additional 
appropriate literature which could be read over the holiday 
weekend. 


It is gratifying to note the rare degree of dedication 
which the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition brings 
to his onerous responsibilities. I can think of few leaders in 
public life who on Canada Day would choose to read the 
report on Kent County, New Brunswick, despite its 
undoubted merits, and who would choose to read, as well, 
the report of the Standing Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments, presented today by our distinguished 
colleague, Senator Forsey. The thought of the Leader of 
the Opposition sitting on his patio reading those two docu- 
ments on Canada Day is edifying, to say the least. 


Senator Flynn: It can also be done on the golf course. 
Senator Bourget: He would not get leave from his wife. 


Senator Langlois: Perhaps he can read them while sit- 
ting by his new swimming pool. 


Senator Perrault: Or perhaps while waiting to tee off at 
the tenth hole. 


An Hon. Senator: No, the nineteenth. 


Senator Perrault: This brings me to a point I should like 
to make briefly. As honourable senators are aware, we 
have some authors in our midst. A number of senators have 
authored distinguished works, essays, books, and articles, 
quite apart from a copious production of speeches. 

I have in my hand a book written by Senator Rowe 
entitled, Education and Culture in Newfoundland. I have 
had an opportunity in recent hours to leaf through it, and I 
recommend that this work, too, should be packed along 
with the honourable leader’s golf equipment. 
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Senator Flynn: No, it should be read at night. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, it is deserving of serious reading 
at night, and on any other occasion. This book seeks to tell 
the story of what has happened in that great province of 
Newfoundland, educationally and culturally, as a result of 
the decision, which all Canadians welcomed, of the New- 
foundland people to become a part of the Canadian nation 
in 1949. 


For this story to be meaningful to other Canadians, 
obviously our colleague felt it essential that the historical, 
racial, religious and economic factors that helped to shape 
the Newfoundland economy and culture prior to 1949 be 
fully understood. Accordingly, the book contains a great 
deal of background historical material. 

This book will be of special interest to Canadian educa- 
tors and those interested in specific cultural matters, but it 
is also designed to have general appeal. As Senator Rowe 
points out in the book, it is his opinion, shared by many 
other Canadians, that the unique developments which 
have occurred in Newfoundland, particularly those result- 
ing from the impact of membership in the Canadian 
nation, are of interest to all Canadians. 


This is the third major work by Senator Rowe dealing 
with cultural matters as they relate to his native province, 
and, as many senators know, he has been the author of 
numerous newspaper, magazine and encyclopedia articles 
dealing with almost every aspect of Newfoundland’s life 
and culture. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, before the 
Leader of the Government proceeds further, would he 
please tell us where we might obtain a copy of this work by 
Senator Rowe? 


Senator Perrault: I am sure that Senator Rowe will be 
outside the door taking orders after today’s sitting. I am 
not aware as to whether or not a senatorial discount 
applies. 


Senator Phillips: I am sure the Honourable Senator 
Macdonald was looking for a complimentary copy. 


Senator Perrault: Several years ago, my predecessor in 
office— 


Senator Flynn: Who was that? 


Senator Perrault: —the Honourable Paul Martin, had 
the privilege of bringing to the attention of his colleagues 
in the Senate a publication by Senator Yuzyk, another of 
the authors in our midst, whose work in interpreting the 
aspirations and special needs of certain minority groups in 
Canada has received widespread approbation. I am sure 
that all members of the Senate are similarly appreciative 
of the role that Senator Rowe is undertaking as part of his 
responsibilities, namely, that of interpreting his native 
province to the rest of Canada. He deserves the congratula- 
tions of all of us. I hope many copies of the book are sold 
and distributed, and I commend it to honourable senators. 


Senator Greene: Could the government leader inform 
the Senate whether he has a piece of the action in Senator 
Rowe’s book? 


Senator Perrault: Unfortunately, no, but I have been 
given a complimentary copy. 


29555—95 


Senator Walker: I can think of no one who is a greater 
authority on Newfoundland, and an honest authority, than 
Senator Rowe, who has done more than any other Liberal 
outside of Joey to develop that great province. 


Senator Buckwold: I should like a complimentary copy. 
Senator Walker: Try to get one. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL (No. 2), 1976 
DATE OF INTRODUCTION IN THE SENATE 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I would ask the 
Leader of the Government if it is true that the third 
reading of Bill C-84 in the other place has been postponed 
until the fall and that there is some possibility this bill will 
not be introduced in the Senate this session? 


@ (1420) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am unable to 
provide definitive information on that subject at the 
present time. The work scheduled in the other place has 
gone far beyond expectations and some basic decision may 
have to be made in the next few hours about the disposi- 
tion of the remaining work. I will endeavour to have a 
report for this chamber as soon as I receive it myself. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
THIRD READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for third read- 
ing of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I adjourned the 
debate yesterday, not because I did not want Senator 
Croll’s moving speech to be the last word on the record in 
this matter but, first, because I wanted to compliment him 
on his speech, even though there were some parts of it I 
thought I had heard before. 


The second reason is that during the debate on the 
amendment moved by Senator Laird to clause 33, Senator 
Connolly said that the discussion would probably be more 
effective if the bill were referred back to committee. I 
think so too. I am not going to go over the proposed 
amendment again, but the opinions voiced during the dis- 
cussion showed considerable doubt concerning this part of 
the bill. Yet, I’m afraid that yesterday’s vote did not accu- 
rately reflect that concern. For example, if Senator McDon- 
ald had been here he would have added another voice to 
the dissenting opinion. 

It might be a good thing for the bill to be referred back 
to the committee just to hear the minister on whether he 
would accept one of two things. The bill could be amended 
so that clause 33 would come into force only on proclama- 
tion, and that would permit further study of this matter to 
be undertaken. If that kind of amendment were made— 
and I think it would be approved without any difficulty in 
the other place in a matter of minutes—one of the things 
that could be done would be to refer the matter to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for a decision on its constitu- 
tionality, because some very practical problems are 
involved. 
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Secondly, perhaps we could obtain an undertaking from 
the minister that as soon as the bill passes he will arrange 
to put the question to the Supreme Court, so as to warn the 
provincial governments and the lieutenant governors in 
council not to use that authority before a decision has been 
made on its validity. 


I think, therefore, to refer this bill back to committee 
would be the sensible thing to do. I do not insist but I 
think under the circumstances it would be a responsible 
decision to make, and I hope that Senator Connolly will 
change his mind and support the suggestion he made 
yesterday. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I made a suggestion yesterday and I do not think I want to 
change my mind about it. If there is real concern about 
clause 33, then perhaps the Leader of the Government 
would like to think about the suggestion Senator Flynn 
made. There was, of course, no reference in the committee 
to the possibility of referring the clause to the Supreme 
Court of Canada for a ruling. We did not consider that 
specific point when the Minister of Justice was present. 
The question of proclamation I believe is in the clause 
itself. I think it can be proclaimed separately. 


It might be helpful to the Senate if I were to say a few 
words about clause 33, in addition to those of yesterday. I 
do feel, as I said yesterday, that this is a rather difficult 
forum in which to discuss detailed, complicated legal 
propositions such as we have here. I feel a little as if I 
should be addressing honourable senators as “my learned 
friends” or ‘““mes savants confréres,” when I have to talk on 
an issue of this kind. 


The clause which is giving some honourable senators 
concern is clause 33, particularly subclause (2) and sub- 
clause (3). Perhaps it might be helpful if I put a few more 
remarks on the record, and, in a different way, about those 
subclauses. 


I think it fair to start out by saying that only the federal 
authority has power to legislate in respect of aliens. That 
authority is to be found in section 91, head 25, of the 
British North America Act. To prohibit, annul or restrain 
the taking of real property in a province by a person who is 
not a Canadian citizen, the federal authority proposes by 
this clause to qualify a delegate or an agent. That is what 
subclause 33(2) says. It clothes that agent with the author- 
ity to act in respect of prohibiting, annulling or restraining 
the taking of an interest in real property by an alien. 


Having granted the authority to take this kind of action, 
the form of action that is to be taken is to be in accordance 
with subclause 33(3). The effective method of doing these 
things is by the issue of regulations under the authority of 
this proposed federal act. These regulations are not issued 
in accordance with provincial legislation. They are federal 
regulations and they have the usual safeguards attached to 
federal regulations, such as scrutiny by the Office of the 
Clerk of the Privy Council and the Deputy Minister of 
Justice, and compliance with the regulations under the 
Statutory Instruments Act. 

Some honourable senators asked why the lieutenant gov- 
ernor in council was chosen to be the agent. I am informed 
that the reasons for this are threefold. First, the lieutenant 
governor in council of the provinces has knowledge of local 


[Senator Flynn.] 


conditions, and particularly in respect to the ownership of 
land within the province by both non-residents and by 
aliens. 
@ (1430) 


Secondly, in the provincial government, the lieutenant 
governor in council has control of certain facilities which 
deal with land tenure, particularly the land registration 
laws and the land registration offices. 


Thirdly—and I think this is a cogent reason for us to 
take note of—if the agent, the delegate, were a federal 
person, a federal board or a federal agency of some kind, 
then in addition to lacking the first two requirements I 
have outlined, there would be involved the setting up 
another federal agency with more bureaucracy and the 
expenditure of a great deal of money. 


Now, this kind of thing has been done before. I gave 
some examples yesterday, not all of which were particular- 
ly impressive to me, but which had been supplied by 
officials of the Department of Justice. By way of a further 
example I should like now to refer to the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Act, Chapter A-7 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Canada, 1970, and to quote subsection 2(1) which 
reads as follows: 


The Governor in Council may by order grant author- 
ity to any board or agency authorized under the law of 
any province to exercise powers of regulation in rela- 
tion to the marketing of any agricultural product local- 
ly within the province, to regulate the marketing of 
such agricultural product in interprovincial and export 
trade and for such purposes to exercise all or any 
powers like the powers exercisable by such board or 
agency in relation to the marketing of such agricultur- 
al product locally within the province. 


That is a broad power of delegation given to any provincial 
board or agency to make a regulation under a federal act, 
and not only in respect of local matters but in respect of 
interprovincial and international matters. 


In the present case the agent, the delegate, is a single 
unit, but one which is alive to the requirement of land 
tenure within the province, one which can be assumed to 
know what the feel of the people of the province is with 
respect of land tenure insofar as aliens are concerned. 


I hope that with these few words I have been of some 
help to members of the chamber who are concerned about 
this clause. 


Senator Forsey: I wonder if Senator Connolly would 
permit a question. I want to be quite sure that in the 
quotation he gave from the Agricultural Products Market- 
ing Act certain words did occur. I understood him to say 
that that act contained words equivalent to “any board or 
commission, and so forth, authorized by provincial legisla- 
tion.” It seems to me that if those words are there, as I 
think they are if I caught what Senator Connolly said 
correctly, they might have a bearing on the subject. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): With respect, Senator 
Forsey, the point I was making was that under the bill 
before the Senate at this time it is proposed that the 
delegate be the lieutenant governor in council. That is one 
specific entity within the organization in the provinces 
which is selected. In the case of the Agricultural Products 
Marketing Board, I said the net was cast a great deal 
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wider. The agency appointed to make the regulations 
under that act is any agency within the province, whether 
it is appointed locally or not. 


Senator Forsey: But under provincial legislation? The 
words “authorized under the law of any province” occur 
there. With respect, I suggest they might be material. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Certainly under pro- 
vincial legislation, yes. 


Senator Greene: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? I wonder whether clause 33 makes any differ- 
ence to the Supreme Court decision of 1975 in Morgan et al 
vs. Attorney-General for Prince Edward Island, et al which 
held, if I read the learned Chief Justice’s judgment correct- 
ly, that in the absence of federal legislation making it an 
incident of citizenship to hold land anywhere in Canada, 
then a province could prevent a citizen who was not a 
resident of that particular province from holding land 
there. Does it enhance Canadian citizenship in any way to 
make it a right of citizenship to hold land anywhere in 
Canada, or under the term “alien’’, to which the honour- 
able senator has referred, can the provinces still treat a 
fellow Canadian citizen from another province as an alien 
and prevent him from holding land in that particular 
province by provincial legislation? Is anything changed by 
this? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
yesterday I discussed the impact of the case of Morgan et al 
vs. Attorney-General for Prince Edward Island et al. That 
matter was decided originally by the Supreme Court of 
Prince Edward Island in Banco, and it then came before the 
Supreme Court of Canada. There were no dissenting judg- 
ments in either the Court of Appeal or the Supreme Court. 
The case simply confirmed the validity of the legislation 
passed by the legislature of Prince Edward Island, which 
denied the right to non-residents of Prince Edward Island 
to own land in any quantity larger than a parcel of ten 
acres, or more than five chains along the shoreline. The 
prohibition was a broad one. It affected not only foreigners 
who might come into Prince Edward Island, but also 
Canadians resident in other provinces. The courts found 
that any province was entitled to pass legislation of this 
kind because the pith and substance of that Prince Edward 
Island legislation was property and civil rights within the 
province. 


This is a long answer, perhaps, to a short question, but 
what this proposal does, in effect, is to reduce the size of 
the net, and reduce the amount of the prohibition. No 
province could pass legislation prohibiting foreigners from 
owning property within the province, because the right to 
pass legislation with reference to foreigners or aliens is a 
prerogative of the federal government under section 91, 
head 25, of the British North America Act. What this 
legislation now does is establish, as the agent of the federal 
government, the lieutenant governor in council of a prov- 
ince, and it authorizes the lieutenant governor in council to 
regulate the holding of land in the province simply in 
respect of aliens. It is, I suppose, an invitation for Prince 
Edward Island to cut down the ambit of its legislation, and 
to restrict it to foreigners. 


I hope that is helpful to Senator Greene. 


29555-9544 


Senator Grosart: I believe there is before the house a 
suggestion from the Leader of the Opposition that the 
Leader of the Government take into consideration certain 
proposals that the Leader of the Opposition was making. I 
am not sure that the Leader of the Government was listen- 
ing at the time, but two proposals were made by my leader, 
who has unfortunately been called away on a very urgent 
matter. I would like to have an answer from the govern- 
ment leader to the suggestions of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion before we carry on the discussion. 


@ (1440) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the idea pro- 
posed originally was to have the Minister of Justice testify 
before the committee on some of the technical aspects of 
this bill. I can only point out that this bill was before that 
committee for seven weeks, and at one point the minister 
was there. It has been extremely difficult for the minister 
to find time to testify in view of his onerous responsibili- 
ties in connection with important measures in the other 
place—capital punishment and law reform. I have been 
unable to secure any assurance at all that it will be possi- 
ble to have the minister meet the committee again. He has, 
as I said, testified before the committee, and made himself 
available for the questions of any senator on these techni- 
cal points. So I cannot give the chamber the assurance that 
we would be able to secure the testimony of the minister 
on a return appearance before the committee. 


I regret very much that some honourable senators were 
unable to attend any of the committee meetings which 
extended over a seven-week period. It is unfortunate that 
personal scheduling difficulties apparently occurred, but 
honourable senators have had ample opportunity to direct 
questions to the minister. It was my hope that the informa- 
tion given us by Senator Connolly would serve to allay any 
fears, and answer any questions, honourable senators may 
have. On that basis I would urge that the question be put. 


Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Opposition made 
another suggestion, and perhaps the Leader of the Govern- 
ment would care to comment on it. That is why I suggested 
earlier that the government leader may not have been 
listening at that particular moment. The Leader of the 
Opposition made the alternative suggestion that there 
might be an undertaking that these controversial sub- 
clauses (2) and (3) of clause 33 be not proclaimed until 
their constitutionality is determined. I believe that was the 
second suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition. I 
suggest to the government leader that perhaps he would 
like to consider obtaining that undertaking. 


The point is that in all this excellent debate that we have 
had on this bill—and I say it is an excellent debate because 
it is one of the best I have ever heard in this chamber, and 
certainly the references to the explanations given by Sena- 
tor Connolly are well deserved—Senator Connolly did not 
come back to the point raised by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion which was the question of the constitutionality of this 
delegation of legislative or administrative power, which- 
ever it may be. Senator Connolly, as I understood him, 
defended it on the ground that it was a transfer, and he 
gave some precedents, of administrative authority. I think 
it is clear that it is much more than administrative author- 
ity. It is very definitely the authority to make law in a 
field constitutionally occupied by the Dominion. 
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Honourable senators, this seemed to me to be an excel- 
lent alternative suggestion. I might say in passing that the 
use of precedents which we have often heard brought 
forward to justify legislative action does not impress me at 
all because I do not believe the concept of precedent 
applies in this field in any way. It is understandable that 
those who are learned in the law tend to rely on the 
principle of judicial precedent for entirely different rea- 
sons, but the fact that something has been done by a 
government or by Parliament on another occasion does not, 
to my mind, justify doing the same thing on a second 
occasion. They may have been wrong in the first place. But 
that was not the essential point raised by Senator Connol- 
ly, who said that there are precedents for this transfer of 
federal jurisdiction—and that is what it is—and power to 
the lieutenant governor in council of a province. 


The matter that appears to be at issue, certainly in the 
mind of the Leader of the Opposition, as I understand it, is 
as to whether this is constitutional. What would be the 
effect if the lieutenant governor of a province, using this 
alleged new power, were to take certain action which was 
found later to be unconstitutional? The problems of owner- 
ship, registration and so on of property would be very 
complex. Therefore, I urge the Leader of the Govern- 
ment—and we are not in any great hurry; we shall be here 
next week—to take under consideration that suggestion, if 
the former one is not acceptable, and discuss it with the 
minister. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I would make 
just a brief statement by way of outlining the chronology 
of events which led up to this proposal by the government. 
I do not intend making a long statement. 


First of all, insofar as the second suggestion is con- 
cerned, I shall certainly undertake to bring this recommen- 
dation to the attention of the Minister of Justice so that he 
may give it serious consideration, and I give that commit- 
ment to the honourable senator. Beyond that, I cannot, of 
course, announce policy on the matter. 


The precursor to this clause which has caused difficulty 
for some honourable senators provided that property of 
every description might be acquired by non-Canadians in 
the same manner as by Canadian citizens. In May 1973 a 
committee of federal and provincial officials—and I 
emphasize that these officials came from all of the prov- 
inces, and represented every political party in this coun- 
try—was established to study legal problems, mainly con- 
stitutional problems, associated with the control of foreign 
ownership of land. This committee was established by first 
ministers—it included, I understand, a representative of 
the Province of Ontario—because foreign ownership of 
land was a matter of growing concern. The committee in 
its report—and this was the opinion concurred in by our 
counterparts who serve in provincial governments—identi- 
fied what is now clause 33 of Bill C-20 as one mechanism 
for avoiding constitutional problems in controlling foreign 
ownership of land. The problem arises because Parliament, 
as honourable senators are aware, has legislative jurisdic- 
tion under section 91(25) of the British North America Act 
with respect to aliens, while the provinces have jurisdic- 
tion, under section 92(13) of the British North America 
Act, with respect to property and civil rights in the prov- 
inces. In other words, the federal government sought to 


(Senator Grosart.] 


obtain an absolute consensus among the provinces of 
Canada. 


The Prime Minister subsequently wrote to all provincial 
premiers stating that the federal government was prepared 
to amend the Citizenship Act as set out in the committee 
report, with the addition of a qualification that the author- 
ity granted to provinces could not be used to undercut 
decisions made under the Foreign Investment Review Act. 
The correspondence between Alberta and the Prime Minis- 
ter on this subject was tabled in the house on November 6, 
1975. 


Clause 33 as passed in the other place, and as it is before 
us, would allow the lieutenant Governor in council of a 
province to impose conditions, including complete prohibi- 
tion, on non-Canadians owning land. At the same time it 
will not allow the provinces to use the authority delegated 
in ways that would conflict with other federal policy. 


@ (1450) 


Thus, it will not allow provinces to use the authority to 
restrict ownership of land by landed immigrants; or in 
ways that would conflict with federal international obliga- 
tions or policies; or so as to prevent acquisitions by non- 
Canadians which under the Foreign Investment Review 
Act have been judged to be of “significant benefit” to 
Canada. 


Clause 33 will only come into force in a given province 
when declared to do so by proclamation of the Governor in 
Council. Therefore, those provinces which do not want to 
regulate foreign ownership of land and consequently do 
not wish to set up administrative machinery for that pur- 
pose will not be required to do so, since clause 33 need 
never be declared in force in that province. At the same 
time, those provinces that wish to impose controls will be 
able to do so. 


The authority granted is only to control or prevent 
future acquisitions of land by non-Canadians. It does not 
authorize provinces to upset land holdings presently held 
by non-Canadians. Of course, when the present owners 
dispose of their land they may be required to dispose of it 
only to Canadian citizens. 


A basic purpose of clause 33 is to enable provinces to 
control ownership of land by non-Canadians so that they 
will not restrict ownership by persons resident outside the 
province, thereby controlling foreign ownership. When 
provinces restrict the rights of persons resident outside the 
province, Canadian citizens resident in other provinces in 
Canada, as well as aliens, are prevented from owning land 
in that province. 


This is the chronology of events. It has not been an 
arbitrary action on the part of the federal government but 
was done in close and full consultation with all provincial 
governments. It is intended to meet a problem which has 
been developing in many provinces, including the Atlantic 
and western provinces and central Canada, where much of 
the prime land is being purchased by those from other 
countries, denying access to Canadians to what it is felt by 
many to be their heritage. 

Honourable senators, I will undertake to bring to the 
personal attention of the Minister of Justice the concerns 
which have been expressed by Senator Grosart. I cannot go 
beyond that at the present time. 
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Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in view of the 
undertaking given by the Leader of the Government, I do 
not wish to pursue the matter much farther, except to say 
that we thank him for the chronology which he had given 
us before. It serves a useful purpose at this time. However, 
I would indicate to him that the point raised was not 
whether consent of the provinces had been secured. I, 
perhaps, should compliment the government on the rather 
unusual approach to federal-provincial relations in seeking 
the consent of the provinces to the extent it did in this 
case. I believe I can understand why, because all the 
federal government was doing was giving the provinces 
some part of the federal power, so there was no reason 
whatever why the provinces would object. It was also 
giving them a power which they already had, the power 
under the Morgan case and other cases which have been 
cited, to do the very thing that they may do under this 
amendment; that is, they already had the power to restrict 
land ownership to residents. 


Now, as I understand it from the excellent explanation 
by Senator Connolly, all the amendment does is give the 
provinces a method of dividing those who will be prohib- 
ited into two classes: aliens and non-residents. That is all it 
does. It does not add any power that the provinces did not 
already have if they had wished to use the general exclu- 
sion of all non-residents. 


I am not arguing whether it is a good or a bad amend- 
ment. I return to the point raised by the Leader of the 
Opposition, which is the constitutionality of this particular 
type of delegation. In other words, is this the right manner 
in which to do it? This is what the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion has asked be taken into consideration before procla- 
mation of clause 33. In the remarks which he just made, I 
believe the Leader of the Government has given an excel- 
lent “out,” if I may use that word, because as I understood 
him he said that this amendment would not come into 
effect in any province until proclaimed by federal order in 
council for that province. That is my understanding of the 
remarks of the Leader of the Government. If this is so, 
then here is the mechanism already constituted for the 
government to accept the proposal of the Leader of the 
Opposition and merely undertake that it will not take the 
necessary steps by order in council to make this amend- 
ment effective until it has ascertained the constitutionality 
of the action. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I did not intend 
to speak to this motion but I should like to say a few words 
because Prince Edward Island has been mentioned several 
times today. 

A little over 100 years ago Prince Edward Island had a 
serious problem, in that foreign landowners, from England, 
Scotland and Wales, controlled our lands. We joined Con- 
federation to get that land back in the hands of our people. 
While I was a member of the Government of Prince 
Edward Island we amended the Real Property Act to pro- 
vide that an alien could not own more than five acres of 
our land without the consent of the lieutenant governor in 
council. We were informed that the province did not have 
the power or the right to decide who was an alien, or to 
become involved in immigration matters, which were 
under federal jurisdiction. The only means by which we 
could preserve our lands for our farming people was by 


stipulating that no non-resident could buy land in Prince 
Edward Island. That prohibition would include Canadians 
from Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia and the remain- 
der of the provinces. That was not the wish of the people of 
Prince Edward Island, who only wanted to keep the land 
away from Americans, many of whom had been coming to 
the province and speculating, buying thousands of acres of 
prime shore property. Year after year, this land had been 
bought up by Americans, who would just sit on it, allowing 
yellow weeds to grow in. It would not be farmed and could 
not be purchased or used. They were sitting there, waiting 
to sell it to someone in Florida or New York at a tremen- 
dous profit. Somehow or other the province had to protect 
its people and keep that land in use so that the top six 
inches of the soil could be used by our people. The only 
way in which we could do that was by prohibiting non- 
resident land ownership. Now, with the assistance of the 
federal government which is prepared to make this change, 
we are able to say that such prohibition applies only to 
aliens, and that Canadians may buy land on Prince 
Edward Island and come there to live. 

Let us not continue to procrastinate; let us get this bill 
through today, as fast as we can, before the million acres 
we have there now are sold to Americans. We wanted to be 
part of Canada in 1873; we do not wish to be bought out by 
America in 1976. Let us pass this bill with due dispatch. 


Senator Lang: May I ask my colleague a question? How 
do the laws of Prince Edward Island as they now stand, or 
as they may be amended after passage of this bill, affect 
resident aliens of Prince Edward Island? 


Senator Bonnell: If they are Canadian citizens, as I 
understand it they will be able to buy land; but if they are 
aliens, just because they come and spend three weeks in 
Prince Edward Island it does not entitle them to buy half 
of the province and own it while residing in the United 
States. They must become Canadian citizens. 


@ (1500) 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Under clause 33(1) an 
alien is entitled to own land in Canada. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, let us continue 
this debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Grosart, that the debate be adjourned until the next sitting 
of the Senate. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to 
adopt the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Hayden, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Bourget, P.C., for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce on the Bill C-58, intituled: “An Act to 
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amend the Income Tax Act’”.—(Honourable Senator 
Lang). 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I rise to stand this 
order. I gave notice to the Whip this morning of my 
intention to do so, in order that I might yield to any 
honourable senator who might wish to speak on the order 
this afternoon. I am not sure that any honourable senator 
wishes to do so, and, if that is the case, I shall ask that this 
order stand. 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I am prepared to 
participate in the debate this afternoon. I hope to be suc- 
cinct and constructive in saying a few words in respect of 
Bill C-58 which is now before us. 


Since the early part of this year, I have been a member of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, and in my capacity as a member of that com- 
mittee I have heard all, or very nearly all, the witnesses 
who have appeared before the committee regarding this 
bill. I have also read the reports of the evidence given to 
the committee, as well as much of the debate which took 
place in the other house. 


I did not enter lightly into my duties as a member of the 
committee. Over many years of service in Ottawa, I have 
been aware of the respect in which the committee is held, 
and rightly held, and its contribution to better government 
in Canada. 


I had, and have, great respect for its long-time chairman, 
Senator Hayden, who has been marvelously successful in 
piloting through his committee many items of controversi- 
al legislation, and in improving them while doing so. He 
has been successful too in gaining a spirit of reconciliation 
among many of those whose natural tendencies might 
otherwise not have gone in that direction. 


As the work of the committee began on Bill C-58, it was 
apparent that there were many and varied points of view 
among committee members and that it would take a fair 
measure of Senator Hayden’s talents to bring the commit- 
tee to a constructive conclusion. 


For my own part, I have had many concerns about the 
bill and I determined to hear the evidence impartially and 
objectively. I believe I have done that and I believe also 
that any perusal of my substantial participation in the 
questioning of witnesses will demonstrate that I had no 
goal other than to understand the purposes of the bill and 
its impact on the publishing and _ broadcasting 
communities. 


Many issues have been raised both for and against the 
bill. On second reading, and again in this debate, we have 
had them arrayed for us. However, as Senator Hayden and 
I agreed in committee, the clear and main concern was 
with the question of the manner and nature of the defini- 
tion of “substantially the same” in the Income Tax Act. 
Who was to say what this phrase meant and what should 
be its application? Was it enough that the Minister of 
National Revenue should say that it would require an 80 
per cent difference in material before he would agree that 
something published was not substantially the same? 
Would the minister have that authority? What was the 
plain meaning of the words, and what would a court of law 
rightly do? Had the taxpayers who might be affected been 


given a proper opportunity to be heard and proper notice of 
changes in policy? 

They are not insignificant questions. They are questions 
which must be presented and given a proper answer if the 
Senate is to do its duty to itself and in the public interest. 
The issue of the definition of “substantially the same,” and 
on whose authority any definition would be promulgated, 
is one which has concerned me from before the time I 
became a member of the committee. 


As the committee hearings began, I was not content to 
believe that the 80 per cent rule, if I may call it that, could 
be the last word on the handling of the question. I was not 
content that the decision of the Minister of National Reve- 
nue was properly based as a ministerial decision. 


In committee, the Honourable Bud Cullen, the Minister 
of National Revenue, responded to questions on those 
points by defending the appropriateness of his decision 
under his statute and under the case law. Frankly, I, and 
many others of the committee, were not convinced that we 
agreed with him either on the case law or on the basis of 
the statute. However, he did go on to say that apart from 
the law, which he believed supported his decision, he had 
taken the question of the 80 per cent rule to the Cabinet. 
He told the committee that the 80 per cent rule was a 
matter of government policy. He went on to say that if his 
decision was upset in the courts, the government would 
introduce a bill to legislate the 80 per cent rule into law. 


Mr. Cullen also told us that he might have proceeded to 
legislate the 80 per cent rule into Bill C-58 but was pre- 
vented from doing so by House of Commons procedure 
which would not allow a second ways and means motion 
on the same matter in the same session. 


Not long after Mr. Cullen’s appearance before the com- 
mittee I spoke to Senator Perrault, the government leader, 
to tell him that Bill C-58 was deficient with respect to the 
authority for the 80 per cent rule, and that the government 
should consider an amendment in the Senate; or, if time 
was not available in the House of Commons to deal with 
Bill C-58 as amended in this session, then to give an 
undertaking to the Senate that such a provision would be 
introduced in the second session of this Parliament to 
repair the matter which concerned me. Senator Perrault 
promised me that this suggestion would be considered, and 
I hope that in his participation in this debate he will give 
constructive advice on this matter to the chamber. 


On the question of notice to the taxpayers affected, and 
particularly, in the present circumstances, Time magazine, 
I am satisfied, on the evidence of Stephen LaRue, president 
of Time Canada, that due and full notice of the policy had 
been given. 


The evidence shows that the Honourable Ron Basford 
had announced to a Canadian Press correspondent in Feb- 
ruary 1975 that he was thinking of the definition some- 
where between 60 per cent and 80 per cent in terms of 
content. It was this press story that gave renewed activity 
to Time magazine’s effort to negotiate with the minister. 


I do not deny that Time magazine is understandably 
unhappy with the 80 per cent rule, and also with the delay 
in the ministerial decision until October 1975. However, 
Mr. LaRue made it clear that Time was not misled by the 
minister or any official. 
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Senator Cook has referred to a memo in the Department 
of National Revenue that seems to refer to a possible 50 per 
cent decision. This memo was given to Time during a 
discussion with officials in May 1975. It was unsigned, and 
the evidence shows that it was never submitted to the 
minister. Also, my view is that a fair reading shows that it 
makes no conclusive point on the question of what is 
“substantially the same.” 


The 80 per cent rule has troubled me, honourable sena- 
tors, and I believe the Senate committee has been correct 
in being similarly concerned. 


My difficulty with the report of the Senate committee is 
that it does nothing more than set up a legal procedure that 
will give rise to litigation, and provide in the meantime a 
substantial uncertainty and unsettling character to the 
publishing industry in Canada. 


We have heard evidence—and I believe Senator Davey 
was correct in offering that evidence—that the publishing 
industry has acted on the basis of government policy, as 
set forth in the bill, and of the approval of Bill C-58 by the 
House of Commons. 


I hope that a possible solution to the difference between 
the report of the committee on the content rule and the 
position of the government lies in the direction of an 
undertaking, as I have mentioned, to the Senate that the 
decision will not be based on the minister’s view of what is 
his statute and what might be case law, but on a parlia- 
mentary decision, a decision of the House of Commons and 
the Senate, with respect to the 80 per cent rule. So far as I 
am concerned, the 80 per cent rule, on the evidence we 
heard in committee, appears to be necessary in order to 
support the development of the Canadian publishing 
industry. 


@ (1510) 


Dealing with section 3 of Bill C-58, the broadcast provi- 
sions, I was most troubled by many views being put for- 
ward in my own community with respect to the border 
station KVOS-TV. It has a wide following. In fact, the 
evidence before the committee by Mr. Mintz, its president, 
was that it received between 85 and 90 per cent of its total 
revenue from Canadian advertisers and attracted 85 per 
cent of the television audience of the lower mainland of 
British Columbia. 


It is, in effect, a Canadian station. It has tried very hard 
and, I believe, honourably and sincerely to obtain resident 
alien status in Canada. The evidence before the committee 
showed that it has returned a good deal of its revenues to 
Canada by way of investment in production facilities and 
employment in Canada, both part time and full time. 


I have agonized over the problem of KVOS-TV and have 
come to the conclusion, not easily, that section 3 should be 
advanced in legislation as it is presently drafted. The 
evidence given by Mr. Mintz in response to questions by 
me indicates that although the profitability of KVOS-TV 
will decline, he fully believes that it will remain competi- 
tive and profitable in the Canadian market and will pro- 
vide good service, a continuing service, to the viewers of 
the lower mainland. 


I am satisfied that the new Vancouver television sta- 
tion—which I believe will come on the air in September of 


this year—was based, in application before the CRTC and 
in public expectation, on the passage of section 3 of the bill. 


With respect to MD and the provision to allow publica- 
tions promoting fine arts and religion into Canada, again I 
have been greatly troubled. It would be my hope that the 
government would give consideration to an exemption in 
order to allow for the flow of materials that are more 
analogous to academic freedom than being a substantial 
impairment to the Canadian publishing industry. I would 
hope that there would be some flexibility in that regard. 
However, I should inform the chamber that I am not 
prepared to hold up my support for Bill C-58 and its 
passage through this chamber should the government 
insist on proceeding without any undertaking with respect 
to MD and similar publications. I will, nonetheless, support 
the bill. 


I cannot support the report of the committee on retroac- 
tivity for publications from December 31, 1975 to December 
31, 1976. I cannot support that proposed amendment simply 
because so many Canadians have acted, as I pointed out 
earlier, on the basis of the passage of this bill, and because 
I believe, essentially, that this legislation has beneficial 
public purposes and should be enacted. 


With respect to the provision for the proclamation of 
Part III of the bill, I do not think that a case can be made 
for depriving the Canadian government of the legislative 
benefits of that particular provision in terms of its negotia- 
tions with the United States government on cross-border 
problems. I would like to see the government acknowledge 
that there are tensions in Canada-U.S. relations with 
respect to cross-border, trans-border communications. I 
would like to see the government make a statement about 
further discussions in this respect. However, when all is 
said and done, it seems to me that we have to provide our 
government with a strong hand in its negotiations with the 
United States in this difficult area, and not with a weak 
one. 


Accordingly, despite my respect for the Banking, Trade 
and Commerce Committee, of which I am its newest 
member, and my high regard for Senator Hayden as its 
chairman, I find myself in opposition, on the first possible 
occasion, to a report of that committee which has been 
presented to the chamber. I ask the indulgence of the 
committee for that. I have stated my views. I have stated 
my position. I ask honourable senators to support the bill. 


On motion of Senator Lang, debate adjourned. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND (NO. 2)—SECOND READING—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 

Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald moved the second reading 
of Bill C-88, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act (No. 
Zi) 

He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-88, to amend the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act (No. 2), deals with only two 
matters. First of all, it provides that the members of the 
advisory committee to the Canadian Wheat Board be elect- 
ed. Secondly, it provides for the arrangement of another 
pooling under the Canadian Wheat Board account with 
respect to malting barley. As a matter of fact, the second 
amendment is not confined to one additional pool of malt- 
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ing barley; it makes provision, pursuant to order in council, 
that from time to time new pools may be organized should 
the need arise. Some people are advocating pools for not 
only malting barley but for pearl barley and, perhaps, oats 
that are used for human consumption. It may be that other 
pools will be required in the future. This provision would 
give the Canadian Wheat Board the right to create such 
pools should the producers and consumers of this country 
deem it necessary. 


Both these amendments are in response to requests from 
producers and producer-organizations. For some time there 
have been requests from producers to have an elected 
producer advisory committee. An advisory committee has 
been in existence almost from the inception of the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board, and it is my understanding that originally 
the advisory committee consisted of members of the grain 
trade and producers. Conditions changed from time to time 
as experience was acquired and the activities of the adviso- 
ry committee were enlarged. It was only last fall that the 
new minister responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board, 
the Honourable Otto Lang, after consultation with pro- 
ducers and producer-organizations, came to the conclusion 
that the members of the advisory committee should be 
producers and should be elected by producers. Provision 
was therefore made to hold an election last fall and an 
11-member committee was elected. 


@ (1520) 


Then, of course, because this legislation was not in exist- 
ence at that time, through an order in council those mem- 
bers who had won election were appointed to the advisory 
committee of the Canadian Wheat Board. As far as I know 
from talking to producers, to members of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and to people generally who are knowledge- 
able on this subject, they have found that this new system 
is probably the best that has so far been devised. The 
Canadian Wheat Board itself seems to be quite happy with 
the work of the advisory committee; the advisory commit- 
tee seems to be making a contribution that the Canadian 
Wheat Board appreciates; it seems to be making a contribu- 
tion to the producers and producer organizations in the 
Wheat Board area that both producers and producer organ- 
izations appreciate. I therefore think that, all in all, the 
new procedure is working out well for both the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the producers. 


The bill also makes provision for the election of a new 
committee every four years. The next election will be held, 
of course, in 1978. If between elections someone resigns 
from the committee, or if a vacancy is created for some 
other reason, the bill gives permission to the minister 
responsible—the present minister is the Honourable Otto 
Lang—to appoint a member to fill the vacancy until the 
next election. In other words, there will not be by-elec- 
tions. However, the new appointee to the committee will 
only fill that position until the next election. 


The bill also makes provision for payment to members of 
the advisory committee, the cost of holding elections and 
expense accounts for members of the committee. It makes 
provision for at least six meetings per year between the 
advisory committee and the members of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. What is happening in fact is that the mem- 
bers of the advisory committee are performing some of the 
duties that are performed by provincial legislatures or 
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members of Parliament. One could look at the Canadian 
Wheat Board as the cabinet and the members of the adviso- 
ry committee as members of the legislature or Members of 
Parliament. The advisory committee members sit down 
with the Canadian Wheat Board and make recommenda- 
tions to them. Certainly, they are not involved in the 
administration of the Canadian Wheat Board but they 
advise and bring to the Canadian Wheat Board the think- 
ing of the producers and producer organizations. 


Once the Canadian Wheat Board implements new poli- 
cies, part of the duty and responsibility of the advisory 
committee members is to go back to the areas they repre- 
sent and explain to and discuss with the producers and 
producer organizations why the Canadian Wheat Board is 
doing this and that. In addition to their perhaps legal 
responsibilities, if I may so term them, the members of the 
advisory committee have a moral responsibility, which 
they are accepting, to act as a public relations group be- 
tween their fellow producers and the board, and between 
the board and their producers; it is a two-way street. 


I repeat, the information I have been given to date would 
indicate that this advisory committee is doing a good job 
on behalf of the Canadian Wheat Board and the producers 
and producer organizations in the area of Canada that is 
under the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The second provision under the bill sets up a pooling 
account for malting barley. At the moment the Canadian 
Wheat Board has four pools, one for red spring wheat, one 
for durum wheat, one for oats and one for barley. The 
intention under this bill is to create a second pool under 
the barley account. This account came into being because 
barley in Canada is sold chiefly for two purposes, for feed 
and for malting; it is a good malting barley and a good feed 
barley. 


For many years there was very little agitation from 
producers to set up a separate barley account for malting 
barley only. There was reason for that. I can recall that 
many years ago, when you sent a sample of barley to find 
out if it could be accepted for malting, if you were success- 
ful you probably got from the maltsters, because they took 
your barley, a five cent premium over your No. 1 feed 
barley account. Generally the final payments made were 
not very much higher for malting barley than for barley 
that went into the feed trade. However, the situation has 
changed drastically, in that today malting barley draws a 
considerable premium over feed barley. I think that last 
year the premium would have been in the neighbourhood 
of $1 a bushel. 


In each pooling account all of the costs associated with 
the handling and marketing of the grain that goes into that 
barley is deducted from the pool before the final payment 
is made to the producer. Because of the present situation, 
in which malting barley is drawing a considerable premi- 
um, which it appears will continue to be the case in the 
future, the malting barley producers have asked the 
Canadian Wheat Board to set up a separate pool distinct 
from the feed barley pool, and the Canadian Wheat Board 
and the minister are making provision to do this under the 
bill. This will mean that if there is a premium on malting 
barley it will not be disbursed to all barley producers 
across western Canada, but only to those who produce 
malting barley. 
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The producer of malting barley is involved in some extra 
costs over those for the production of feed barley. In the 
first place, with malting barley you must have excellent 
seed; you need a better quality seed than for feed barley. A 
cleaner crop is needed; you must make sure it is harvested 
dry, that no kernel is cracked and that the awn is not 
completely knocked off the end of it, because my under- 
standing is that in the brewing process the first thing to do 
is to get the barley to germinate. 


I don’t know what you are muttering, Senator Grosart. 
You don’t know any more about barley than you do about 
most subjects. If you don’t want to listen to what I am 
saying you can leave. 


I have no doubt that the farmer who takes the care and 
time to produce malting barley is entitled to a complete 
return from that barley rather than have part of it going to 
a producer who is attempting to grow only feed barley, and 
that is what this legislation provides for. 


@ (1530) 


I want to repeat that as well as providing for pooling of 
malting barley, if in the future there is a demand for other 
pools, this legislation makes provision for it simply by 
order in council. 

I can repeat that the legislation has been asked for by 
the producers and producer organizations in western 
Canada. I have heard no one disagree with the legislation. 
As a matter of fact, it provides for the barley accounts to 
commence as of August 1, 1975; in other words, the pro- 
ducers of barley in the crop year 1975-76 will be able to get 
full compensation under the barley pool in that the provi- 
sion is retroactive to August 1, 1975. Of course, this crop 
year will end on July 31 next and it is my hope that the 
Senate can give speedy passage to this bill. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Yuzyk, 
debate adjourned. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Azellus Denis moved second reading of Bill C-68, 
to amend the Medical Care Act. 
[Translation | 


He said: Honourable senators, a lot was written and said 
in the other place, both in the House of Commons and in 
the Committee on Health, Welfare and Social Affairs, 
about Bill C-68 which I have the privilege to sponsor on 
second reading. 

Over 50 members of the other place participated in the 
debates, without counting the third reading speeches that 
lasted nearly a week in the other place. So I fear that 
anything we might say here on this subject could only be 
repetitive and we could hardly improve on what has been 
said in the other place. 

The purpose of Bill C-68 is to impose a ceiling on the 
increase in the cost of the federal contribution to existing 
medical health services and also legislate on any new 
insured service that could be provided after June 23, 1975. 


Honourable senators, following the many consultations 
with the provinces and Canadian medical associations, and 
the debates in the other place, this bill originally intro- 
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duced on July 8, 1975 was indeed substantially amended to 
meet most of the objections not only from the good mem- 
bers of the other place but also to a certain extent the 
objections that the provinces and the Canadian Medical 
Association have against this bill. 


Concerning the existing medical health services, the part 
of the federal contribution for the year ending in 1977 will 
not exceed that of 1976 by more than 13 per cent, and the 
part of the federal contribution for 1978 will not exceed 
that of the previous year by more than 10.5 per cent. With 
respect to subsequent years the contribution will be set by 
order in council, of course after consultation with the 
provinces and the groups involved, including medical asso- 
ciations, and taking into account every time, every year, 
needless to say, the rate of inflation, the cost of living, 
doctors’ fees, their number, their use and so on, unless an 
agreement is reached before then between the federal gov- 
ernment and the provinces. Furthermore there will be a 
possibility that the order in council be challenged and 
revoked by Parliament should 50 members ask that such 
an order in council be discussed in the House. 


Honourable senators, as you see, the ceiling for the year 
1979 and subsequent years set out in the original bill were 
taken out and replaced in the way I mentioned earlier. 


After reading the debates we realize that the opposition 
to the original bill mainly had to do with those ceilings for 
the third and subsequent years which, among other things, 
would reduce the effectiveness of existing services. In that 
respect, may I be allowed to refer to the reply of the 
President of the Canadian Medical Association, Dr. Gris- 
dale, to a question which was put to him in committee by 
the honourable member for York Centre, as reported in 
issue 44, page 13, as follows: 

[English] 
Mr. KAPLAN: So that 13 per cent ceiling is not going 
to damage the level of medical service in Canada, is it? 


Dr. GRISDALE: Right. 
And a little further down: 


Dr. GRISDALE: No, in the brief, we have referred to 
the fact that we are not concerned in regard to the first 
two years. 

[Translation] 

As far as the provinces are concerned, they obviously 
prefer the present blank cheque system rather than a 
limited federal contribution, but these same provinces 
recognize that it is about time we should rationalize health 
care costs and look for less expensive operation methods 
without losing the efficiency of these services, and even 
allow the addition of new services. The meetings which the 
minister had with the various provinces have shown that 
their main objection had to do also with the 8.5 per cent 
ceiling set for rate increases in the third and following 
years. This ceiling has been dropped from the bill. 


Honourable senators, Bill C-68 is also aimed at permit- 
ting the registration of new medical services introduced 
after June 23, 1975. As you can see, it is not a question of no 
longer helping the provinces; on the contrary, even new 
services are to be added to the existing ones. 


With respect to these insured services, the 50 per cent 
share paid by the federal government will benefit only 
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those who will provide these new services, and this per- 
centage will be based only on the average in the provinces 
offering these new services rather than on a national 
average for all existing services. 


Honourable senators, I wish to emphasize that this bill 
does not mean that the federal government no longer 
wants to be a full partner with the provinces in providing 
better medical services and even in offering new ones. This 
must be viewed as a rationalization of the system, as an 
effort to put a stop to the excessive increases in salaries 
and other costs. Finally, this is aimed at providing at a 
better cost the same medical services without impairing 
their efficiency. 


In short, this is a call for planning, moderation and a 
search for less costly alternatives, from which the prov- 
inces cannot but benefit. 
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[English] 

Even in the present difficult climate the proposed ceil- 
ings on federal medicare contributions will still permit 
increases in the contributions. Indeed, the average allow- 
able percentage increase for the next two years is actually 
greater than the average increase experienced from 1971-72 
through 1974-75 when there were no ceilings. Ceilings for 
the years after 1977-78 will take into consideration, among 
other things, the rate of inflation at the time, changes in 
the costs of practice which the medical profession must 
face and the earnings of other groups. 


In brief, the federal government intends to remain a full 
partner in the hospital insurance and medical care pro- 
grams. Certainly, its contributions will continue to rise 
substantially. It is estimated that in 1976-77 the contribu- 
tion to medicare will total about $124 million more than in 
the current year, and the contribution to hospital insur- 
ance will total about $340 million more. That proves that 
we want to remain in partnership with the provinces. 
[Translation | 

Honourable senators, I must add as well that after the 
introduction of the initial bill, the government put forward 
last fall the anti-inflation program which will certainly 
contribute to reduce the increase in medical costs, so that 
the percentage provided in the bill before us will most 
likely not be exceeded. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, to sum up, the modifications of the 

initial act are: 


First, to remove the fixed ceiling in the third year, 
1978-79, and in subsequent years, as originally proposed in 
Bill C-68. In its place provision will be made for determi- 
nation of a ceiling by order in council. 


Second, to provide for the establishment of a separate 
national per capita for each new insured health service or 
class of health service to which federal sharing is extended 
under the Medical Care Act. This change will provide a 
mechanism to ensure that any increases in the federal 
medicare contributions for new, lower-cost insured ser- 
vices to rationalize and improve the health care system 
will go only to those provinces providing the new services 
under the medicare program. 
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Third, to provide for a three-year exemption instead of a 
one-year exemption from the ceiling for new insured ser- 
vices. Application of any ceilings would only come into 
play subsequently as in the existing insured services. 

Fourth, to allow any order in council ceiling to be 
revoked if 50 members ot Parliament request a discussion 
on it. 


These amendments have been designed to satisfy some 
of the concerns of the provinces and of the medical profes- 
sion with whom the Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare held extensive bilateral discussions during the latter 
half of 1975. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, as you certainly know, Canada has 
one of the best medical care services in the world and, 
naturally, I include the hospital care services from which 
Canadians also benefit. The federal government insists on 
doing its part of the work as do the provinces to maintain 
and improve these services from which we should all be 
proud. 


Honourable senators, I have given you a brief summary 
of this bill and when we meet in committee to study it 
further, we will have the advantage of taking the advice of 
the experts of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare who will make it a duty to answer your questions. 


I am pleased to propose that Bill C-68 be adopted on 
second reading. 
[English] 

On motion of Senator Grosart, for Senator Smith (Col- 
chester), debate adjourned. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


ACTION OF TREASURY BOARD IN RELATION TO 
RECLASSIFICATION OF ECONOMISTS, SOCIOLOGISTS AND 
STATISTICIANS—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
action of the Treasury Board in relation to the reclass- 
ification of the economists, sociologists and statisti- 
cians in the Public Service. 


He said: Honourable senators, in spite of the fact that we 
have a rather thin house, I think I had better go ahead 
today with this inquiry which relates to a matter of, I 
think, some urgency and, in my judgment, of some 
importance. 


I fancy that all honourable senators have received copies 
of a document issued over the signature of the president of 
the Economists’, Sociologists’ and Statisticians’ Associa- 
tion of the Public Service dealing with the question which 
has arisen, the dispute, the conflict which has arisen be- 
tween that association and the Treasury Board. 


I should like first of all to lay a little background for the 
specific matter. As honourable senators are aware, under 
the present Public Service Staff Relations Act the question 
of classification is not subject to bargaining between the 
employer and the employees’ organization, the union or 
association. As honourable senators are also aware, no 
doubt, under the recent report of the Joint Committee on 
Staff Relations in the Public Service it was proposed that 
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in new legislation classification should be made subject to 
bargaining. 

Now, in the statement that the association has sent to 
me, and I presume to all the rest of us, the association 
observes, and I quote: 


Realizing that it— 
The Treasury Board, that is. 


Realizing that it is shortly to lose its exclusive power 
in this field, Treasury Board has recently carried out 
several reclassification exercises. Both the Informa- 
tion Officers and the Stenographers have recently 
been reclassified. In addition, attempts have been 
made to reclassify the Meteorologists, Mathematicians, 
and the Commerce Officers. 


That is the end of the quotation. By the way, I hope the 
reporters will not say “quote” when they are putting down 
what I have said, because I have never used that word as a 
noun. I say “quotation.” This modern American habit of 
using the word “quote” as a noun is one that irritates me 
beyond description. It is a bastardization of the English 
language. 

Now, I interpolate here that when the association says 
that the Treasury Board realizes that it is shortly to lose its 
exclusive power in this field, it would be better advised to 
say “may shortly lose its power,” because the question of 
revision of the Public Service Staff Relations Act, I think, 
is not one that can be assumed to have taken place already 
or to be so near at hand that one can confidently assume 
that all the recommendations of the special joint commit- 
tee on the subject will be included. 


Anyhow, the suggestion there is plainly—and I am 
afraid there may be something in it—that the Treasury 
Board has been attempting to jump the gun, fearing that it 
may lose its exclusive power in this field. 


Now, to come to the specific question. The contract 
between the Economists’, Sociologists’ and Statisticians’ 
Association and the government was to expire—well, in 
fact, it now has expired—on June 27. 


One of the complaints of employees in the Public Service 
in relation to collective bargaining is that very often 
negotiations have been postponed until long after the 
expiry of the contract. There has been a good deal of 
comment on this and it has generally been derogatory 
comment. I think there has been derogatory comment in 
this house. There have been suggestions that some of the 
difficulties which have arisen in staff relations in the 
Public Service have arisen from the fact that negotiations 
were deferred or prolonged long past the expiry of the 
contract. 


@ (1550) 


I have no hesitation in saying that I think that that is a 
deplorable situation when it does occur, and it does not 
contribute to good relations, or, indeed, to the public 
welfare. 


Well, the Economists’, Statisticians’ and Sociologists’ 
Association decided that it was desirable to get negotia- 
tions going well before the expiry of the contract, so it 
presented its proposals for a new contract to the Treasury 
Board on April 29; in other words, almost exactly two 
months before the expiry of the contract. Now comes some- 
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thing that is almost incredible. At 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon of April 28, the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Board, one Mr. Tennier—who, I should assume, from his 
name, may be of French ancestry, although it is probably a 
long way back, since I understand he is English-speak- 
ing—the very day before negotiations were to begin, con- 
veyed to the association that the Treasury Board intended 
to abolish the old classification structure and replace it 
with a new structure, the exact nature of which had not 
been decided. I emphasize those words: “the exact nature 
of which had not been decided.” 


When I heard this, and I heard it from a member of the 
association before I got this document from the president, I 
could scarcely believe my ears. I thought they must have 
handed in their portfolio, to borrow a phrase from P. G. 
Wodehouse, and when I got the document I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. The kindest thing one can say about this 
kind of action on the part of the Treasury Board is that it 
is absolutely insane. You do not need any particular 
knowledge of industrial relations to realize the complete 
boneheadedness and the provocative nature of this action, 
you only need a little bit of ordinary common sense. If you 
are going into negotiations with an organization—negotia- 
tions which will undoubtedly include some proposals for 
changing the amount of remuneration for different class- 
ifications of employees—you do not, the day before, 
almost literally at the eleventh hour, say, “Well, boys and 
girls, we do not need to go into too much in the way of 
negotiations on this because you can propose new remu- 
neration, alter remuneration, improve remuneration or 
change remuneration for this, that or the other job, but the 
jobs are going to disappear. You don’t know what jobs are 
going to be there.” 


I never heard of such a thing. I cannot imagine what 
demon can have possessed the people at the Treasury 
Board who did this. Well, anyway, this is what they did, 
and the association naturally protested. I am quite aware 
that the Treasury Board had the legal power to do this. The 
Treasury Board can do anything it likes; it can “faire la 
pluie et le beau temps’, to use a French phrase, on this 
matter of categorization and reclassification. The associa- 
tion protested, naturally, saying—and I quote the presi- 
dent’s statement directly: 


—pointing out that the Treasury Board was not set- 
ting a good example to the departments in the method 
of consultation and was making a mockery of the 
Government’s attempts to foster good labour-manage- 
ment relations in the private sector. 


I think that can be characterized as a moderate state- 
ment, a restrained statement. The president’s comments 
continue, and I quote again directly: 


Nevertheless, although we were not consulted on the 
decision to terminate the old structure, we expressed 
our desire to consult on the one to replace it. 


We indicated however, that if such consultation were 
to be meaningful, it should be conducted over a reason- 
able period of time, and should therefore be postponed 
until the current round of negotiations was over. 


Assistant Secretary Tennier’s reply was bureaucrat- 
ic in the extreme. 
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Then comes a direct quotation from Mr. Tennier’s reply, 
and Caesar Augustus from his throne could scarcely 
improve upon this: 

It is a fact that the Employer has taken a decision to 
terminate the present five level classification struc- 
ture, a decision fully in accordance with its respon- 
sibilities provided for in legislation. 


This is undoubtedly accurate, and undoubtedly correct, 
but of an imbecility, if I may vary my term of abuse, that 
staggers the imagination. 


The president of the association continues—and I quote 
directly: 
He— 
That is, Mr. Tennier. 


—went on to reject our request for a postponement of 
action on the classification structure, arguing that a 
new structure could be introduced within two months, 
and suggesting the postponement of current negotia- 
tions until consultation has taken place. From a glance 
at the preliminary documents issued by the Treasury 
Board, there will be a considerable amount of red-cir- 
cling (downgrading) of our members’ positions, and if 
our members’ interests are to be effectively safeguard- 
ed, the consultation process will be much longer than 
the two months suggested by Mr. Tennier. In fact, 
conversions have taken more than a year in some 
recent reclassifications. 


I pause there to say that from my own knowledge I can 
say that “more than a year” is a very mild way of putting 
it. I know of one section of one department in which a 
reclassification went on for more than two years. 


I might add that during that time no new staff could be 
hired and they took on a large number of people from 
Office Overload, or something similar, some of whom, at 
least, were not sworn in until one official insisted that 
they should be. They were handling cabinet documents, of 
whose sacredness we have heard a great deal, many times, 
but nevertheless they had not been sworn. He insisted that 
they should be sworn, and one of the other officials said, 
“We have no Bible here.” The answer was, “I don’t care 
what you’ve got. You’ve got to swear them on something.” 
Then a Jewish member of the staff said he had a Talmud, 
so they were sworn in on the Talmud. 


The suggestion, therefore, that the thing would only take 
two months is simply ludicrous. It is almost beyond belief, 
like so much else in this. 


The president then says: 


If we accept the suggestion of Treasury Board, 
negotiations could be protracted for over a year. 


The president goes on to say: 


It is our contention that Treasury Board is making a 
farce of the consultation process, disrupting the collec- 
tive bargaining process, and contributing to deteriora- 
tion of morale among federal employees. 


That leads me to the last main point that I want to make. 
Again the president of this association is putting it very 
mildly when he says that this is contributing to a deterio- 
ration of morale among federal employees, and he might 
have emphasized, or italicized, the word “contributing.” I 
do not know what other members of this house get on this 


{Senator Forsey | 


subject from members of the Public Service, but I have 
repeatedly received, from a great variety of members of the 
Public Service, or former members of the Public Service, 
the most hair-raising accounts of the deterioration of 
morale in the Public Service of Canada over recent years. I 
want to say very emphatically that any suggestion that 
this is simply a by-product of the process of introducing 
bilingualism, or more bilingualism, into the Public Service, 
is not involved in what I am about to say at all. If there 
were no question of bilingualism there would still have 
been a disastrous decline in morale in the Public Service of 
Canada. 


I want to say specifically that I have had reports on this 
subject from five different people, four of whom I know 
well and the fifth of whom I know a great deal about, and 
they are as varied a sample as you can possibly get. If I got 
this kind of report from one particular person, let us say 
some English-speaking public servant who felt that he had 
been passed over because a French-speaking public servant 
had been promoted over his head, or from a French-speak- 
ing public servant who felt he had been discriminated 
against because he was French-speaking and had not been 
advanced as he should have been, or from an immigrant of 
some particular variety who felt he had been discriminated 
against because he was an immigrant, or from a young 
person who felt he wasn’t going ahead fast enough, or from 
an older person who felt that young people were being 
promoted over his head, I might have said, “Oh well, this is 
exceptional.” But these reports that have come to me have 
not come as a request to me to do anything about the thing 
specifically, or to exercise any influence, or anything like 
that; they were merely given to me as a matter of 
information. 


They have come to me first of all from a youngish 
French-Canadian whom I know very well, an extremely 
competent person, of excellent judgment and vast knowl- 
edge, who has been 17 years in the Public Service, and who, 
I may add, cannot say that he has been given any special 
favours because he was a French-Canadian—dquite the con- 
trary. He could very well say, in my judgment, that he had 
been passed over when he ought to have been promoted. 
Anyway, there is the first piece of evidence I get from this 
youngish gentleman—he may be in his late thirties or his 
early forties. And I get this story from him. 

@ (1600) 


Then I get it from a retired, high, senior official of the 
public service, whom I have known for many years, and 
who is of British origin, and who comes from the Maritime 
provinces. I know him very well. All these people are 
people whose veracity and whose balance I cannot for one 
moment question. 


Then I get it in the third place from a gentleman now 
retired who occupied a very high position indeed in the 
Public Service for many years. He is in fact an immigrant 
from the United Kingdom who came here many, many 
years ago and who occupied successively many positions in 
the Public Service, winding up in a very eminent position 
indeed. And he has, I think I may say, an international 
reputation in his field. 

Then I get it from a European immigrant, a continental 
European immigrant, of my acquaintance who has now 
had many years’ experience in the Public Service, and who 
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had an important position in the public service of another 
country before he came to Canada some 20 years ago. It is 
more than 20 years ago, I think, because I have known him 
for about 20 years. 


And I have it finally from an Asian immigrant, a man of 
very high professional qualifications in a very specialized 
field. 


I doh’t want to specify more particularly what the 
qualifications of these people are or their origin because 
that might lead to somebody ferreting out who they were 
and cause some difficulty for them. But I get the same 
story from all of them, and one part of it, one important 
part of it is this: that constantly people are parachuted into 
department after department by and from the Treasury 
Board. Office on the staff of the Treasury Board is appar- 
ently the open sesame now to almost any kind of appoint- 
ment you like. Over and over and over again somebody, 
sometimes very young—sometimes in his twenties—is 
bounced into a particular department and put over people 
of much greater knowledge and experience in that depart- 
ment. In one case a gentleman that I know now finds 
himself under the orders of a young lady, much younger 
than himself, whom he trained. Everything she knows 
about the job she learned from him. 


I am not going to say that age and experience are the 
whole show—far from it. I am not going to say that we 
should not have new blood coming in, that we should not 
advance young people in the Public Service when they are 
qualified. But I do say that it is a very bad situation when 
official after official after official—and some of these 
people have given me the evidence of colleagues of theirs, 
some of whom have retired and some of whom are still 
there—but official after official after official finds that 
experience in a department, knowledge of the work of that 
department, is discounted as being of virtually no impor- 
tance whatsoever. And when people who possess a Harvard 
business degree and who are still wet behind the ears and 
know nothing whatever of the job they are coming into 
and nothing whatever of the subject they are going to deal 
with are parachuted into these high positions as director 
general of this or director general of that—this is the worst 
possible kind of thing for morale in the public service and 
it is going on all the time. 


There are some—and I don’t want to use another strong 
term because I have used some very strong language 
already this afternoon and I must try to restrain myself— 
but there appears to be some notion, shall I put it that way, 
in high quarters that a degree in business administration is 
sufficient for everything; that if you can manage anything, 
you can manage anything else; if you can manage a grocery 
store, then you can manage a division of the Department of 
Health and Welfare or a division of the Ministry of Science 
and Technology or a division of the Department of the 


Environment or of the Ministry of Urban Affairs or what 
you like; that anybody can be picked up from a slot in one 
place where he is managing and put in a slot in another 
place where he is managing, and the question of whether 
he knows anything at all about what he is managing, 
whether he knows anything of the subject, is apparently of 
no importance. 

It is like this loony idea you get in educational circles 
that the method of teaching is the only thing; it doesn’t 
matter whether the teacher knows anything at all about 
the subject, but he must be skilled in all the methods, and I 
won’t say the latest methods, taught in the United States, 
because our habit in this country in educational circles 
appears to be just to pick up the worn-out old clothes of 
American educational “experts”—in quotation marks—and 
then go parading around in these rags, these outmoded 
rags, under the pleasing delusion that they are the latest 
thing from Fifth Avenue. 


Well, the same kind of delusion appears to be enter- 
tained by people in high positions in this country. I don’t 
know quite who they are—somebody who apparently has 
immense power or some group of people who apparently 
have immense power—and they seem to think that as long 
as you have somebody trained in management, it doesn’t 
matter two hoots in Hades whether he knows anything at 
all about what it is he is managing. This is the kind of 
thing that is leading to the deterioration of morale in the 
Public Service, serious deterioration, grave deterioration 
and, if it goes on, disastrous deterioration. Then on top of 
all this, these people, these noodles, these possessed peo- 
ple—I don’t know how to describe them in parliamentary 
language—come along and do a crazy thing like this. How 
on earth anybody who is even grown up and in possession 
of a moderate proportion of his wits, let alone people 
holding positions of high authority in the Government of 
Canada, can do or countenance this kind of thing is abso- 
lutely beyond me. 


When I got this document I saw red and I was deter- 
mined that the whole subject should be given in the Senate 
immediately, or as soon as I could do it, such ventilation as 
I was capable of. I have now done that, and I hope it has 
roused some members of this house to investigate these 
matters further. And I hope some echo, in spite of the fact 
that there is nobody in the press gallery as usual, I hope 
some echo of these remarks of mine—which may be con- 
sidered intemperate but which I can assure you, honour- 
able senators, I could have made much stronger without 
any difficulty whatever—I hope some echo of these 
remarks will get through to people in authority who are 
capable of putting a stop to this kind of insane behaviour 
which the Treasury Board has indulged in in this particu- 
lar case. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, July 6, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, July 6, 1976 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of Joint Declaration, issued following the 
International Conference held in Puerto Rico, June 
27-28, 1976. 

Copies of report to the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare from the Canada Pension Plan Advisory 
Committee on private retirement, disability and survi- 
vorship plans. 

Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of February 1976, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
RS, Gs 1970: 

Report of operations under the Civil Service Insur- 
ance Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, 
pursuant to section 21(2) of the said Act, Chapter 49, 
R.S.G., 1952: 


Report of the Army Benevolent Fund Board, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1976, pursuant to section 13 of the Army Benevolent 
Fund Act, Chapter A-16, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on the administration of the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1976, pursuant to section 28 of the said Act, Chapter 
C-9, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report on the administration of the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act, Part II, including amounts cred- 
ited to or charged against the Regular Force Death 
Benefit Account for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1976, pursuant to section 41 of the said Act, Chapter 
C-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Statement by the Department of National Defence of 
moneys received and disbursed in the Special Account 
(Replacement of Materiel) for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 11(4) of the Nation- 
al Defence Act, Chapter N-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


IMMIGRATION 


GULF ISLANDS, BRITISH COLUMBIA—MINISTERIAL 
DISCRETION PERMITS—QUESTION 


Senator Bell: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. It concerns people living in the Gulf Islands of 
British Columbia. I wonder if the Leader of the Govern- 
ment could ascertain: 


(a) the number of people living in the Gulf Islands of 
British Columbia who are in Canada under a ministerial 
discretion permit; 

(b) how many of those people own property in the Gulf 
Islands; and 

(c) how many have criminal records which prevent their 
having “landed immigrant” status? 

I ask the Leader of the Government to include in the 
“Gulf Islands” Quadra, Hornby, Denman, Lesquiti, Jedi- 
diah, et cetera, in the north and, going south, take in Salt 
Spring, Pender and Saturna. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
technical and detailed nature of the question, I must take 
it as notice. 


Senator Flynn: Surprise. 


Senator Perrault: It will be my intention to supply the 
information if it is available. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BILINGUAL IFR AIR TRAFFIC SERVICES—COMMISSION OF 
INQUIRY—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he has tabled the letter from 
the commissioners appointed to inquire into the air con- 
trollers’ and air pilots’ problem? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the letter and 
the documentation appear in the Debates of the Senate and 
form part of the permanent records of this house. 


Senator Flynn: I mean the letter from the commission- 
ers to the Minister of Transport. I understand it was tabled 
in the other place. I was wondering whether it was tabled 
in this place. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as yet I have not 
received the document for tabling in this chamber. How- 
ever, it will most certainly be tabled here. 


Senator Flynn: I think it would be of interest if it were 
tabled here—and tomorrow if possible. 


COPYRIGHT ACT 
CROWN COPYRIGHT—MINISTER OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask the Leader of the Government if he has succeed- 
ed yet in getting any information about that question I 
asked some time ago on the supersession of the former 
terms of copyright of government publications, the 
replacement of ‘Crown copyright reserved” by the words 
“Copyright Minister of Supply and Services.” 
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I found the same formula on another document today. I 
have it upstairs. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that information 
has not been made available as yet. A reply will be pro- 
vided as quickly as possible. 


Senator Forsey: I hope the Department of Justice can 
speed matters up, because it seems to me a fairly simple 
thing to discover. I should have supposed they could 
manage it in the time that has elapsed since I asked the 
question. 


Senator Perrault: I know that they are according a high 
priority to the request, and I will contact them tomorrow. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 


THIRD READING—MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, June 30, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
for third reading of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, it is 
certainly not my intention to speak at any length on this 
subject. I realize that I have not given tob much study to 
constitutional questions; indeed, until I heard the debate 
on Bill C-20 I did not realize its implications. I did realize, I 
might say, its practical implications, and at this time I only 
wish to state that I fully support the misgivings which 
were expressed by Senator Smith (Colchester) as to what 
might be the practical implications of this clause. 


The Province of Nova Scotia does not have any act of the 
legislature prohibiting the acquisition of land by non-resi- 
dents. I sympathize with the point of view of those from 
Prince Edward Island who do not wish a non-resident to 
acquire land parcels of more than 10 acres. Not to have 
such a prohibition could easily lead to good agricultural 
land being taken out of production. 


As far as Nova Scotia is concerned, and particularly the 
island of Cape Breton, whence I come, I do not think that 
argument applies. We do have on the provincial statutes 
the Land Holding Disclosure Act, pursuant to which a 
non-resident who acquires land in Nova Scotia must, 
immediately upon completion of the conveyance, deliver to 
the registrar a disclosure statement setting out precisely 
what land was acquired and the purpose of the acquisition. 
That act does not apply in the event that the land in 
question is acquired by will, or to corporations incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Nova Scotia. 

Personally, I have never understood the necessity of 
such a disclosure statement. The information could be 
obtained, if the government desired it, just as easily, or 
perhaps more quickly, by simply contacting the various 
regional assessment offices. Certainly, I do not think the 
Government of Nova Scotia for one moment would ever 
consider prohibiting the acquisition of land by non-resi- 
dents or, should this bill be passed, by non-Canadian citi- 
zens. We are glad to have non-residents acquire land in our 
province. In many cases good sales have been made to 
American citizens of what might be considered poor land. 
Often the land is used as a site for a summer home. I might 
say that Cape Breton is a very, very pleasant place in 
which to live. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Macdonald: People who come to Cape Breton 
like to stay, and we encourage them to. I hope the day will 
never come when we prohibit non-residents from acquir- 
ing land in that area. 

In listening to the debate on the constitutional issues, 
namely, whether the bill contains a delegation of power, 
whether it is a legislation action or administrative action, 
whether it would interfere with the rights of the provinces, 
and the like, I became somewhat confused. For that reason 
I believe that the bill, as Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) 
suggested at one point, should be referred back to the 
committee to consider the implications of clause 33. 


Consequently, I move, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Grosart, that this bill be not now read the third 
time but that it be referred back to the committee to 
consider the implications of clause 33. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Macnaughton, that this bill be now read the 
third time. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Macdonald, seconded by the Honourable Senator Grosart, 
that this bill be not now read the third time but that it be 
referred back to committee to consider the implications of 
clause 33. 


@ (2010) 


Hon. John J. Connolly: Honourable senators, I intended 
to ask for leave to speak, but now that the motion has been 
made I think I am entitled to do so. 


I rise to deal only with a point raised by Senator Gro- 
sart—and a perfectly valid point it was. On the last occa- 
sion when we discussed this bill I placed upon the record 
the provisions of section 2 of the Agricultural Products 
Marketing Act, which is chapter A-7 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Canada, 1970. I was arguing, as honourable senators 
will remember, that section 2 of that act was comparable in 
practically all respects to subclause (2) of clause 33 of the 
bill now before us. Senator Grosart made the perfectly 
valid point that simply because there is a similar section in 
another statute is no justification for assuming that the 
clause in question is valid. That is correct, because the 
original statutory form could have been unconstitutional 
and invalid. 


However, section 2 of the Agricultural Products Market- 
ing Act, to which I referred the other day, went before the 
Supreme Court of Canada, where the decision was unani- 
mous, and it might be helpful if I place on the record a 
dictum from the judgment of Mr. Justice Taschereau in the 
case of The Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs. 
H. B. Willis Incorporated, (1952) Supreme Court Reports, 
page 392. I quote from page 410 of Mr. Justice Taschereau’s 
judgment, where he said: 

The federal legislation does not confer any addition- 
al powers to the Legislature but vests in a group of 
persons— 

In this case the lieutenant governor in council or any 
person or authority delegated by the lieutenant governor 
in council. 
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—certain powers to be exercised in the interprovincial 
and export field. 


Those fields, of course, are beyond the normal jurisdiction 
of the provinces. He goes on: 


It is immaterial that the same people are empowered 
by the Legislature to control and regulate the market- 
ing of natural products within the Province. It is true 
that the Board is a creature of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council, but it does not prevent it from exercis- 
ing duties imposed by the Parliament of Canada. 


I think perhaps that that passage deals with the point 
Senator:Grosart so clearly raised. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I listened 
with great attention to Senator Connolly. That case he 
raised may have some relevancy, but it is not very convinc- 
ing because the vesting of administrative powers and the 
vesting of legislative powers are two quite different mat- 
ters. In the case at hand the lieutenant governor in council 
is given the power to restrict or annul the acquisition of 
lands. This is purely legislative. I think the point is not 
fully met by the decision Senator Connolly has cited. 
However, this is a point to be argued further if the Senate 
so desires. 


I rise at this time to deal with the answers that the 
Leader of the Government gave in response to my sugges- 
tion last week that the bill be referred to committee so that 
we could ask the minister that before the act is proclaimed 
clause 33 be submitted to the Supreme Court for an opin- 
ion on its constitutionality. I also suggested that the minis- 
ter might agree to an amendment to provide that clause 33 
be not proclaimed before such a reference could be made. 


At page 2312 of the Debates of the Senate for June 30, 
1976, Senator Perrault made the following statement. 


Clause 33 will only come into force in a given prov- 
ince when declared to do so by proclamation of the 
Governor in Council. 


Well, I have read the bill and I have found that clause 43 
entitled “Commencement,” reads as follows: 


43. This Act shall come into force on a day to be 
fixed by proclamation. 


I read that as meaning that the whole act will come into 
force on proclamation and that the Governor in Council 
has no discretion to proclaim sections of the act separately. 
I find I am fortified in that argument by an article which 
Senator Grosart gave me as we were entering the house. 
The article is entitled ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian 
Constitutional Law,” and was written by J. Noel Lyon. 
The article appeared in the McGill Law Journal, Volume 
27, Spring, 1976. Referring to the breathalizer law which 
was introduced in Canada in 1969, Mr. Lyon points out that 
it was referred to the Supreme Court for an opinion as to 
its validity and also to determine whether some, but not 
all, of the provisions of the amendments could come into 
force on a given day. But I find that the section dealing 
with the coming into force of that act reads entirely differ- 
ently. In that particular case it was stated: 


This Act... shall come into force on a day or days to 
be fixed by proclamation. 


That suggests immediately and very clearly that the 
intention was that some provisions should come into force 


{Senator Connolly.] 


on certain days while others would come into force on 
other days. But, I suggest to you that in the bill before us 
the discretion is not given to the Governor in Council to 
proclaim the whole act, with the exception of section 33, 
and then to proclaim section 33 later on. Therefore, I am 
not satisfied with the statement of the Leader of the 
Government. 


To meet the points I had made, the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment said that it was only necessary merely to under- 
take that it would not take the necessary steps—it mean- 
ing the government—by order in council to make this 
amendment effective until it has ascertained the constitu- 
tionality of the action. 


I should like that undertaking to be completely reassur- 
ing. If in the first place the power is not in the act to 
proclaim the coming into force of section 33 separately 
from the rest of the act, then this undertaking means 
nothing. But if the undertaking is serious, I should like it 
to be clarified. We should get the assurance that the gov- 
ernment will not proclaim section 33, even if it has the 
power, and I do not think it does—at the same time as the 
rest of the act. I should like the assurance that it means 
that the government will submit this clause to the 
Supreme Court for its opinion on its constitutionality. If I 
could be convinced, first, that the government has the 
power to delay the proclamation of clause 33 and, second, 
that it really means to submit that question to the Supreme 
Court, then I would be satisfied. Otherwise I think we 
should have the bill referred back to committee and see 
what the minister thinks about it. But I doubt the Leader 
of the Government can give me the assurance I want. 

@ (2020) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, of course it is 
impossible for me to give that kind of assurance at this 
time. However, I can undertake to discuss the matter 
thoroughly with the minister in the next few hours. 
Accordingly, I would move adjournment of this debate. 


Senator Grosart: Before the question is put, I should 
like to thank Senator Connolly for the obvious attention 
he has given to the point I raised, and ask him further if he 
would consider whether the case of The Prince Edward 
Island Potato Marketing Board vs. H. B. Willis Incorporated 
and the situation before us now in this bill are really 
parallel. In quoting Mr. Justice Taschereau, he gave the 
impression that the case turned on the granting of addi- 
tional powers to the legislature, which is not, of course, the 
situation in this particular bill. Perhaps at some time 
Senator Connolly would clarify whether the two cases are 
parallel or not. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I think the answer is 
that the cases are parallel. In the case of The Prince Edward 
Island Potato Marketing Board vs. H. B. Willis Incorporated it 
was a question of whether or not the federal authority 
could in fact delegate to the provinces the right to regulate. 
I will not say “to legislate,” since the use of the word 
‘Jegislate” raises difficulties. Senator Flynn’s problem 
arises from the use of the word “legislation” and the idea 
of administrative delegation, but I think the dictum from 
the Supreme Court judgment applies not only to section 2 
of the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, but also to 
subclause (2) of clause 33 of the bill before us. 


On motion of Senator Perrault, debate adjourned. 
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INCOME TAX ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Hayden, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Bourget, P.C., for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce on the Bill C-58, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Income Tax Act’.—(Honourable Senator 
Lang) 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I would like to 
explain briefly my intentions tonight. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I have done my preparatory work 
and am quite prepared to proceed in this debate at this 
time. However, I have been considering my position in this 
context, and feel it would be inappropriate to do so. I beg 
the indulgence of my colleagues in this matter, and assure 
them that in asking that this Order stand I do so only after 
a great deal of consideration. I am, in fact, asking that this 
Order stand, but am quite prepared to yield to any other 
senator who might wish to participate in the debate at this 
time. 


Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, I would like to 
take advantage of Senator Lang’s kind invitation if I may. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, with regard to 
this report, it seems to me that what it does not say 
reassures me, in some ways, more than what it does say. I 
think the essential problem with regard to the amendment 
is whether or not, under the guise of taxation, the bill has 
the effect of impinging upon the right of free speech and 
free publication. The fact that this excellent committee, 
after exhaustive hearings under its experienced chairman, 
who has the respect not only of this Senate but of the 
whole country, does not find that it is an infringement 
upon the right of free speech or free publication reassures 
me, as does the entire debate, both here and in the other 
place, so that that is not now a matter of concern to me. 


We should have been particularly wary in that the most 
vocal and effective proponents of the measure in the first 
instance were those who had a vested interest—the 
Canadian publishing industry—and this, I think, caused 
many of our concerns that this should not be censorship 
under the guise of a tax measure. It is, perhaps, of interest 
to note that at the time this measure was before Parlia- 
ment in various committees, just 333 years had passed 
since a similar measure was before the Mother of Parlia- 
ments at Westminster under the guise of licensing print- 
ing. That measure which was couched in terms of licens- 
ing, rather than in terms of inhibiting, free speech resulted 
in perhaps the most famous defence of the right to free 
publication ever made in the English language, namely, 
John Milton’s Areopagitica. In Areopagitica, Milton, among 
other things, said as follows: 


For who knows not that truth is strong next to the 
Almighty; she needs no policies nor strategems nor 


licensings to make her victorious. Those are the shifts 
and the defences that error uses against her power. 


Then it was some 117 years ago that another defence of 
the right of free speech and free publication was made 
within the ambit of John Stuart Mill’s classic Essay on 
Liberty in which, among other things, he wrote as follows: 


Let us therefore suppose that the government is 
entirely at one with the people and never thinks of 
exerting any power of coercion— 


By which he meant repression of free speech and free 
publication. 


—unless in agreement with what it conceives to be 
their voice. But I deny the right of the people to 
exercise such coercion, either by themselves or by 
their government. The power itself is illegitimate. The 
best government has no more title to it than the worst. 


So my concern was very deep and sincere that under the 
guise of tax law we were, in fact, repressing the right to 
free speech. Truth has no national boundaries that I know 
of, and there should be the right of publication, and there 
should be the right for all Canadians to read publications 
emanating from any nation whatsoever, because on that 
essential foundation surely stands the very essence of our 
liberties. 

Honourable senators, I was concerned that possibly 
under the guise of tax law we were inhibiting this inherent 
right of free people to receive publications from any coun- 
try, wherever they might emanate, and, as I said, I was 
reassured not only by the debate in the Senate and in the 
other place but also by the fact that the excellent commit- 
tee which is reporting to this house had no concern in its 
report that this measure was in any way an infringement 
upon the liberty of publication, but was truly and essen- 
tially a tax measure. Such being the case, I suggest that we 
should deal with the report and the bill itself as such. As it 
is a tax measure, completely within the responsibilities of 
government and in no way a repression of free speech or 
the right to free publication, I suggest, with respect, that 
the Senate should support the bill itself and reject the 
report. 


@ (2030) 
Senator Flynn: Why? 


Senator Greene: In that the report deals essentially with 
matters of government— 


Senator Flynn: You are not serious, are you? 

Senator Greene: If there is one thing— 

Senator Flynn: You are not serious? 

Senator Greene: If it comes to pass that free institu- 
tions— 

Senator Flynn: Matters of government? 

Senator Greene: —and free government as we know it 
disappears from the ways of mankind, it will probably be 


more because free governments cannot govern today rather 
than because they have limited or inhibited freedom. 


Any group whose voice is sufficiently loud, be they 
airline pilots or be they a powerful vested group of any 
kind throwing milk at a cabinet minister on the steps of 
the Parliament Buildings, or moving to prevent govern- 
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ment from acting, can apparently prevent the government 
of a free people from acting and I suggest that the govern- 
ment— 


Senator Flynn: Let us go home. 


Senator Greene: The Minister of National Revenue, in 
proclaiming the “80 per cent substantially different con- 
tent rule” last fall was quite properly doing an act of 
government. For us to hold that up, which we would be 
doing in supporting the report, would be merely making it 
impossible, or very difficult, for the government to carry 
out its function, as opposed to the legislative function. 


Senator Asselin: That is what you are doing here. 


Senator Greene: I suggest, honourable senators, that this 
measure has had the support, first, of the O’Leary Commis- 
sion. Our late, dear and great friend— 


Senator Flynn: It is about time you came to that. 


Senator Greene: —certainly was not one, whatever his 
political views may have been, who could ever have been 
accused of not being a great libertarian from the stand- 
point of the freedom of the press. The principle of the bill 
subsequently had the support of a committee of this house, 
which I believe became known as the Davey Committee on 
Mass Media. So its principles are clear. The government 
has made its decision, and those who oppose the 80 per cent 
rule have the right to appeal that administrative decision 
to the courts if they see fit. The government, on the other 
hand, as the Minister of National Revenue has proclaimed, 
has the right subsequently to bring in further legislation if 
the decision of the courts is unfavourable. In my opinion, it 
should not be the function of the Senate through the 
approval of a report to anticipate judicial decisions, or to 
supplant the courts in their function. 


I suggest that this bill has had a thorough review, that it 
is in no way an impairment of human liberty or the liberty 
of publication and, this being the longest session of Parlia- 
ment in our history, I respectfully suggest, honourable 
senators, that we should deny the report and pass the bill 
in order to enable the fulfilment of this measure, which 
has had such a long legislative history already. If we sit 
much longer on it we may by the very delay in implemen- 
tation have rendered ineffective those very methods of free 
government to achieve its objectives, which I am sure all 
of us are here to uphold. 


Therefore, I respectfully submit, honourable senators, 
that we support the bill and get on with the further 
business of this, the longest session in the history of our 
country, before some new Cromwell comes to this place 
and says, “Gentlemen, you have tarried too long.” 


Senator Flynn: Ho, ho, ho; those are the best jokes I 
have heard in years. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators— 
Senator Smith (Colchester): Let us all go home. 
Senator Perrault: Let us have free speech now. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, inasmuch as 
Senator Lang has yielded to other senators the opportunity 
to continue this debate this evening, I would like to ask the 
indulgence of the house to make a few comments with 
respect to this motion. Owing to the disruption of air travel 


{Senator Greene. ] 


I was not able to be here when the committee held its final 
meetings and the report was formulated. However, as a 
member of the committee I would like to put on the record 
my endorsation of the report and my full support for the 
amendments to the bill which the committee is recom- 
mending to this house. While I concur fully with the report 
under the circumstances which were taken into account by 
the committee, with respect to two matters related to this 
question I would like to have seen the committee go even 
further than is recommended in the report. I wish to make 
it quite clear that I endorse fully the basic principle of the 
legislation, which is that advertising must appear in a 
Canadian publication if the advertiser is to qualify for that 
expense being written off for tax purposes. I believe most 
of us will accept that principle without very much ques- 
tion. However, the first of the two points which do concern 
me is the definition of a Canadian publication for the 
purposes of this legislation. I submit that Parliament 
would be on much sounder ground if it confined the defini- 
tion of “a Canadian publication” to a publication of a 
company incorporated under Canadian law, in which a 
substantial majority of the equity stock is held by Canadi- 
ans to ensure that the ownership control is in the hands of 
Canadians and a company in which the management is 
Canadian. If those three requirements are met, any such 
company should be at liberty to publish any kind of legiti- 
mate publication it wishes without having the government 
dictate what the content of the publication should be. 


@ (2040) 


In my judgment that is an area in which the government 
has no valid right to interfere. It should simply concern 
itself with a proper definition of a Canadian company, and 
advertisers using whatever that company publishes should 
be entitled to the tax benefits the act provides, as com- 
pared with advertising placed in a foreign publication. 

If it is the government’s intention to go beyond that 
point and interject control of content—which I maintain is 
wrong—it certainly should not be done in an Income Tax 
Act. It should be a matter of government policy on that 
specific subject, which has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of income tax. 


The second area in which I would have liked to see the 
proposed amendment go further concerns the problem of 
the border television stations about which the committee 
heard so much. I would have preferred to see the section 
dealing with border television deleted entirely from the 
bill, to be considered at some later date after a genuine 
effort had been made to work out a mutually satisfactory 
and equitable arrangement for both the Canadian and 
American interests involved. I say this because this ques- 
tion bears on the far broader question of Canada’s overall 
relations with the United States. When we get into that 
field, we are talking about a trade partnership which 
represents something like $60 billion in two-way trade 
between our two countries. 


No one will argue that this is not of tremendous impor- 
tance to Canada, because the United States is our biggest 
export market, and on our trade relations depend thou- 
sands of jobs of Canadian workmen, to say nothing of the 
overall impact on our economy. 


Let me make it quite clear that what we are talking 
about in this report, and this legislation, is a very small 
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matter compared with the total trade relations between 
our two countries. Certainly, the United States govern- 
ment has far more important things to occupy its time than 
to become exercised over a minor matter such as that with 
which this legislation deals. However, I do suggest that 
this question takes on unusual seriousness because, unfor- 
tunately, it is one more in a series of actions taken in 
recent years which have gone a long way toward under- 
mining the good international relations which existed in 
earlier years between Canada and the United States. I 
know that that is disputed by some, but anyone who 
spends time in the United States, and who talks to Ameri- 
cans both in and out of government, knows that there is 
validity in what I have just said. 

In any process of reasoning, the premise from which we 
start decides to a large extent the conclusions we arrive at. 
The premise from which I start to consider an issue of this 
nature is the firm conviction that Canada’s best national 
interests are inseparably bound up with her relations with 
the United States. 


If that premise is sound, any matter which involves the 
mutual interests of our two countries should be considered, 
not as an isolated matter, which by itself might not be very 
important, but in relation to the overall importance to 
Canada of our relations, particularly our trade relations, 
with our southern neighbour. 


Canadians who give serious thought to this matter will 
agree that this country has an almost limitless potential to 
take advantage of innumerable opportunities to tap the 
goodwill of the United States to our own national advan- 
tage. There are hundreds of ways in which we can tap 
those resources of goodwill in matters of trade, technology, 
capital, and cultural achievements. Many of these benefits 
are available to us without cost as the dividends of mutual 
goodwill and of friendly negotiations and discussions with 
our good neighbour. 


This is an aspect of Canada-United States relations 
which points up the folly of the negative nationalists in 
this country who seem incapable of distinguishing the 
difference between genuine Canadian nationhood and na- 
tional sovereignty and nationalism based on negative atti- 
tudes directed against a neighbouring country from which 
we could reap such benefit if we concentrated on the 
potential opportunities and advantages available to us. 


I would not quarrel with Bill C-58, even in the form in 
which it was submitted, if it had been introduced after a 
meaningful and genuine effort had been made to resolve 
the problem of border television stations by discussion 
with our counterparts in the United States whose interests 
are very much involved. Had such attempts been made and 
failed, we would have had a different set of circumstances. 


It was quite clear from the evidence presented to the 
committee that no meaningful attempt was made by the 
government to sit down and discuss the problem construc- 
tively with American groups whose interests were 
involved, in a sincere effort to arrive at a mutually accept- 
able arrangement. The attitude of the minister when ques- 
tioned on this point, and also that of the chairman of the 
CRTC, made this very clear. Members of the committee 
will recall that the chairman of the CRTC, when the point 
was being discussed, said that they had listened to the 
representations of concerned groups in the United States 


purely as a matter of courtesy. It was obvious that there 
was not the slightest intention to give serious consider- 
ation to the representations made, other than to give them 
a polite hearing because they had asked to be heard. I 
contend that this is not in Canada’s best interests. 


I would draw to the attention of honourable senators 
something to which I am sure many have already given 
thought. In the past two years there has been a develop- 
ment in the United States which has given a new dimen- 
sion and added seriousness to matters which prejudice our 
relationship with the United States. 


Since the events associated with Watergate there has 
been a move on the part of the United States Congress to 
take away a great deal of the latitude and power which for 
years was vested in the executive arm of the government 
in Washington. The present position is to require that 
many more matters be controlled by Congress and that 
Congress have an opportunity to examine all details, par- 
ticularly in the field of international affairs, foreign trade 
and U.S. relations with other countries. As long as these 
matters were dealt with by the executive arm of govern- 
ment, we could assume that the White House would not 
pay much attention to complaints and grievances voiced by 
groups which felt that they had not been dealt with fairly 
by the Government of Canada in a way that a good neigh- 
bour nation rightly expects to be dealt with. 


@ (2050) 


I suggest that these matters have now become, to a far 
greater degree, the subject of debate in the Congress of the 
United States, and that means that political reactions to 
Canadian treatment of U.S. interests are going to make 
themselves manifest. Groups in the United States who 
have been aggrieved by the negative approach that Canada 
so often takes are going to be vocal in expressing their 
dissatisfaction to their Congressmen, and when these mat- 
ters come up in Congress for debate it is going to be a very 
different situation than when they were dealt with by the 
executive arm of the United States government. The 
results are far more likely to have repercussions detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of this country. 


The irritation this legislation has caused to two U.S. 
publications, one of which has been put out of Canada 
entirely, and the dispute with the U.S. border TV stations, 
are not of themselves big issues but if we keep on we will 
some day reach the point where there will be the final 
straw that will break the camel’s back. Surely, it is folly on 
our part to permit anything like that to happen. In such an 
eventuality, the United States has very little to lose but 
Canada has a great deal to lose. I for one do not want to see 
Canada lose the great advantage that it has enjoyed and 
can continue to enjoy if we just use a little constructive 
common sense in the way we deal with matters of this 
kind. 


The only other point I would mention— 


Senator Davey: I wonder if I might ask the honourable 
senator a question? Would you apply the same criteria to 
the area of broadcast as you listed for print? In the earlier 
part of your speech, you listed the criteria for print, the 
criteria you would suggest for print. Would you apply the 
same criteria to the area of broadcast? 
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Senator Manning: I do not think the same criteria could 
be applied, because the U.S. border television stations are 
not incorporated in Canada. They are entirely U.S. entities. 


Senator Davey: So you would not apply the same 
criteria? 

Senator Manning: In the case of the border television 
stations, no. With them it is a matter of sitting down and 
working out something which is mutually acceptable to 
both countries. I do not think you can take care of that 
problem by Canadian incorporation, as you could do in the 
case of publications. 


Senator Flynn: Would you? 
Senator Davey: Yes. 


Senator Manning: The other point I was going to make 
in closing is that in view of the lengthy hearings conducted 
by the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, and the 
large number of witnesses that were heard and the atten- 
tion given to arrive at a constructive conclusion, I would 
hope this house would not lightly dismiss the recommen- 
dations of one of its own senior committees. Anybody who 
sat in on the committee hearings knows that its decisions 
were not arrived at quickly or lightly. This was a most 
exhaustive study. In fairness to the chairman and the 
members of the committee who worked with him in the 
preparation of the recommendations, this house should 
take into account that these recommendations are the end 
result of days and weeks of hearings and a great deal of 
careful thought and study, and as such should not be 
lightly cast aside. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
Honourable Senator Manning thought of concluding his 
address by suggesting that we all rise and sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I also 
thank our colleague, Senator Lang, for providing this op- 
portunity of saying a few words in this debate. I am a 
member of the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee. 
Unfortunately, due to my responsibilities at Habitat, I was 
not present at all of that committee’s meetings on Bill C-58. 

While expressing, as I have always done, my fullest 
admiration for our capable chairman, I have to indicate 
that, although there are matters of concern in Bill C-58, 
had I had the opportunity of voting I would not have 
supported the amendments that have been brought for- 
ward, except for one that I consider important and which 
was drawn forcefully to the attention of this house in one 
of the great speeches we heard. I refer to the speech of 
Senator Cook, in which he talked about substantial 
Canadian content. 

Before getting into that discussion, may I say that lama 
little astounded by the fact that so many of the speakers in 
this debate commenced their comments by saying they 
support fully the principle of the bill, but— 

Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Buckwold: That is what they said. We have 
heard it tonight, and we heard it in previous speeches on 
this bill. 

Senator Flynn: The objective of the bill and the princi- 
ple of the bill are not one and the same. 


(Senator Davey.] 


Senator Buckwold: What is the principle of the bill? 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Buckwold: The principle of the bill is to be able 
to develop strong, viable, healthy, productive Canadian 
publishing industries and broadcast media. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Flynn: That is not the principle. 
Senator Buckwold: That is what the principle is. 


Senator Flynn: That is the objective of the bill; not the 
principle. 


Senator Buckwold: Is it not interesting, honourable 
senators, that as soon as anybody speaks in support of this 
bill, the heckling starts from the other side—the babbling. 
No one interrupted Senator Manning when he gave his 
thoughtful address. We sat and listened. 


Senator Flynn: You could not. 
Senator Asselin: He talked sense. 


Senator Buckwold: Those who support the bill would 
like to have the opportunity of being able to say a few 
words without the babbling from the other side that we get 
rolling over here. I would certainly like that opportunity. 


Let us talk about the principle of the bill. 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Buckwold: Immediately people start shaking 
their heads. The fact is that if we agree with the principle 
of the bill—and everyone has said he does—then, as a 
government, we have to do something to protect an indus- 
try which, as all of us are aware, is in deep trouble. I am 
talking about the publishing industry in this country. 


Senator Flynn: You are not the government. You are a 
member of the Senate. 


Senator Buckwold: We have heard over and over again 
the problem of American influence on our country. We also 
hear about the other side of the coin, of course, which is 
the very close relationship of Canada with our good neigh- 
bour to the south. Again, I do not think anyone would 
dispute the comments that were made by Senator Manning 
as to how important that relationship is— 


Senator Flynn: Senator Forsey did. 


Senator Buckwold: —but I do not know whether the 
Government of the United States is of the view that we are 
ruffling the feathers of our great neighbour. Time Canada 
almost voluntarily moved out. It did so well in advance of 
the final passage of this bill. 


There are some very serious problems with our relation- 
ship that I wish Senator Manning had raised, such as the 
takeover of the potash industry by the government of my 
home province. That is a serious matter. That is something 
that really disturbs Canada-United States relations. 
Another area of concern is our relationship in the gas and 
oil industries, and Senator Manning is well aware of the 
dependence of American industry in the northwest and 
north-central part of that country on gas and oil from his 
province. Yet, we have a strong feeling in this country that 
we should deny them some of God’s blessings that we 
have. These are the things that are very serious. 
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I do not really believe the President of the United States 
is going to lose very much sleep because one major maga- 
zine is not going to get an exemption under the Income Tax 
Act in Canada, that magazine being Time. That is what we 
are looking at. We have had representations made by the 
Canadian publishing industry indicating that it cannot 
exist economically, or in any other way, without this legis- 
lation. They have said they cannot develop an indigenous 
publishing industry encompassing Canadian writers, 
Canadian photographs, Canadian print, without this legis- 
lation. I do not find that so difficult to believe—not if we 
agree with the principle which, as I say, everyone has 
indicated he agrees with. There is no blocking of maga- 
zines coming into this country. Senator Greene pointed 
that out. There is no iron curtain through which magazines 
cannot be brought in, as long as they are not declared unfit 
for human review, or obscene—and, goodness knows, 
plenty of those seem to sneak across the border. Magazines 
appear here by the millions every month—thousands of 
titles. 


@ (2100) 


The only thing we are talking about is the right of 
Canadian advertisers to get income tax deduction. That is 
all we are talking about. I think a great smokescreen is 
being thrown around this whole situation by bringing in 
these diversions which, in my opinion, are not the true, 
basic principles about which we are talking. 


I indicated at the beginning of my remarks that I was 
impressed by the speech of Senator Cook and some of the 
evidence I have heard about “substantial” Canadian con- 
tent. There is no doubt in my mind that the ministers 
involved acted badly. I am the first to admit that. Senator 
Cook’s point that Canadian courts had shown that the 
word “substantial” did not necessarily mean a majority 
was a good one. Yet a minister of the Canadian crown 
indicated that it could be 50 per cent; it could be 80 per 
cent. 


I agree with Senator Hayden; I want to have an under- 
taking from the minister that that will be protected. I 
would not go so far as saying it should go to the courts. I 
will be satisfied if the minister gives an undertaking that a 
definite percentage will be written into the law so that we 
will not have ministerial fiat or a ruling by somebody, that 
we will really have rule by law. I believe that is what we 
all want. I am proud that Senator Hayden was able to 
bring that up, although I must say that I cannot go so far 
as he did in suggesting that the courts should do it. I think 
it can be corrected by an undertaking. 


I would remind my fellow senators that we have had 
undertakings in the past. It has become an established 
custom of this chamber to accept undertakings from minis- 
ters that bills will be corrected in a suitable and satisfacto- 
ry manner, rather than sending them back to the House of 
Commons and going through that procedure. This is a 
rather new development in the proceedings of the Senate. 
Many people ask why senators are not amending bills. The 
fact is that changes are very often developed first of all— 
as Senator Hayden so well knows, since I think he set the 
trend—by introducing amendments here long before bills 
are through the House of Commons, which amendments 
are passed on to the minister and appear in the form of 
ministerial amendments in the other place. We have this 


trend of ministerial undertakings. For example, the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Benson gave a number of ministerial under- 
takings in respect of income tax law. I could go on and on 
in this regard. As Senator Hayden has said so well, these 
undertakings have been honoured, perhaps not to the full 
extent but certainly in their principal bases. 


I suggest, honourable senators, that if we can satisfy 
ourselves on that one major point, the question of substan- 
tial content, if we can establish the principle that we do 
not want ministers to rule by directive, that we do not 
want administrators to rule by fiat, that we have laws that 
should be followed, then we should be satisfied with this 
bill which, as everyone agrees in principle, will develop the 
kind of magazine industry this country so sorely needs. 
Without this bill I think we can look forward to the demise 
of a healthy publishing industry in this country. 


Senator Forsey: Demise? 


Senator Buckwold: Yes, demise. I believe many of our 
major publications will disappear; they will just not be 
able to exist; they will go under. I suggest to you, honour- 
able senators, that we have a very real responsibility in 
this regard. We have been talking about one publication, 
Time magazine, which is already out, so I do not really see 
that there is such a great problem in international 
relations. 


With respect to broadcasting, I was impressed by the 
witness who appeared before the committee on behalf of 
the CRTC, its Chairman, Harry Boyle. I would ask you all 
to read his evidence, in which he dramatically pointed out 
the real importance of being able to control these dollars 
that are flowing across the border in the millions for 
advertisements that are televised back into large Canadian 
centres by stations that have no CRTC regulations to 
follow, no Canadian content rule which is expensive to 
obey, and are able to make substantial profits. That was 
well pointed out during the evidence. I believe that coun- 
tries have a right to protect themselves against that. 


It will be remembered that even in Great Britain, when 
there were offshore radio stations, there was a great uproar 
and the government had to do something about that kind 
of activity. It was almost a form of piracy. I am not 
suggesting this about our border TV stations on the Ameri- 
can side. However, certainly they constitute an infringe- 
ment of the rights of Canadians to be able to control where 
the advertising dollar goes, and I suggest that the proper 
way to do that is through the Income Tax Act. 


We are not stopping anybody from advertising on the 
American stations. If they want to go to the Bellingham 
station they can continue to do so; they just will not get an 
income tax deduction for the expense of that advertising. 
It may be that the station will decrease its rates and the 
advertiser will find himself in the same position as before. 
That could happen. On the other hand, we know that in 
Vancouver there are stations just coming on the air that 
need this kind of legal protection to make their economic 
survival possible. 

So I say to my fellow senators that we should be satis- 
fied if we can get the undertaking to which I have referred. 
I am not talking of the other amendments. I think it is 
going too far to suggest that we want the other place to 
introduce a bill before the broadcasting regulations go 
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through, and that it be taken through the house and sent 
back to the Senate, so that we start the argument all over 
again. I really do not think that is necessary. If we can get 
an undertaking on the major point I have referred to I 
personally will support Bill C-58, and I hope my fellow 
senators will do the same. 


On motion of Senator Lang, debate adjourned. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND (NO. 2)—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, June 30, debate on 
the motion of Senator McDonald for second reading of Bill 
C-88, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act (No. 2). 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, as could be 
expected, Senator McDonald has given a lucid and persua- 
sive explanation of Bill C-88 in one of his shortest speeches 
in this chamber. His wide knowledge of farming in Sas- 
katchewan, much of it based on lifelong experience in this 
industry, makes him a highly qualified sponsor of this bill. 
He deserves to be congratulated. 


@ (2110) 


Although I was raised in the wheat province of Sas- 
katchewan and worked on farms during harvest, and 
although I taught school in rural districts for eight years, I 
can claim only a very limited knowledge of grain farming 
based on an even more limited experience in that field. 
Nevertheless, I have learned much in my new capacity as 
agricultural critic in the Senate, and from my participation 
in the work of the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture. The chairman, Senator Argue, and other members of 
this committee, particularly Senator Michaud, have been 
doing a fine job of promoting the broad interests of 
agriculture throughout Canada. 


Tonight I draw the attention of the members of this 
chamber to a thorough, constructive study of a particular 
region in New Brunswick, entitled “Kent County can be 
Saved.” This report is now being completed for publication 
this summer. 


Honourable senators, at least I can say of myself that 
because I am not directly involved in agriculture I can 
approach from a detached point of view the many problems 
facing our farmers. That means, however, that I have to do 
much research. Indeed, I am happy that some of my 
suggestions in the past for improving legislation and 
reports in this field have been accepted, and accepted with 
thanks. As a matter of fact, I have received considerable 
encouragement from my friends on the government side as 
well as from my colleagues on the opposition side to carry 
on this not very easy task. It appears that I am fated to 
continue in this role until the Prime Minister appoints an 
agriculturalist in the opposition ranks of the Senate. Such 
a person is very sorely needed in this chamber, and I hope 
these remarks will catch the ear of the Prime Minister. 


Bill C-88, as we have heard from the sponsor, purports to 
deal with two matters, the more important of which is the 
provision for new procedures in the election of the mem- 
bers of the advisory committee of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, while the second aspect of the legislation provides 
for the establishment of separate pools for selected types of 
grain within an identifiable grade—in particular, the malt- 


{Senator Buckwold.] 


ing barley pool. Neither of these items is particularly 
controversial. 


The new feature of the Canadian Wheat Board is the 
election of the eleven-member advisory committee by the 
producers. Previously, the appointments were made by 
order in council, which will now automatically appoint the 
elected member to the board. As a matter of fact, the 
experiment of elected members is now in progress and has 
proven to be satisfactory both to the Canadian Wheat 
Board and to the farmers. The Wheat Board benefits from 
the views of the producers on a variety of matters, and is 
now in a better position to report back on these matters to 
the producers, although it is still essentially responsible 
for providing the best marketing expertise. Equally impor- 
tant is the role of the members of the advisory committee 
to inform the farmers about the activities of the Wheat 
Board and to discuss related matters in meetings with 
them, although this is not clear in the clauses of the bill. 


This consultative process, according to information that 
I have received, is generally welcomed by most who are 
involved and concerned. However, although the process 
appears to be more democratic, it must be remembered that 
it is the Governor in Council who enacts all rules and 
regulations—which really means that it is the minister 
who actually has the control. It will take a very strong 
committee to change the mind of the minister in some 
instances. 


The legislation makes no definite provision for the elect- 
ed committee members to hold meetings or to report back 
to the permit holders and seek their opinion. Moreover, 
according to the legislation, the board shall call six meet- 
ings of the advisory committee annually, and no provision 
is made for extra meetings if urgent matters suddenly 
appear; nor is any power given to the committee to request 
a special meeting if an urgency should arise. I believe that 
some degree of autonomy should be granted to the adviso- 
ry committee, otherwise the members might feel that they 
lack responsibility and can be frustrated, as a result of 
which they might subsequently become passive. I wonder 
if this can be rectified by regulation, when it is not men- 
tioned specifically in the bill. 


Strong criticism has been raised that this legislation 
does not explicitly provide for the election of producers to 
the advisory board. It is the producers who do the electing 
and in all probability they will elect one of their own. 
However, there are no restrictions on the qualifications of 
the candidates, and it is conceivable that a non-permit 
holder could be elected. Some fear that vested interests 
could exercise influence to get a non-producer elected who 
would then not have the best interests of the farmers at 
heart. Another possibility could be the election of 11 wheat 
producers—in other words, the whole committee—who 
could easily neglect the needs of oat and barley producers. 
However, it is argued that producers are generally well 
enlightened and would be conscious of the calibre of the 
candidates, so that if an elected member failed to serve 
their best interests he would not be re-elected. It is appar- 
ent that the minister will not yield on that point unless 
there is a strong demand made by the farmers, which at 
this time is not very evident. 


This piece of legislation helps to correct a serious prob- 
lem for barley farmers. In the February 1976 issue of 
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Grainews, published in Calgary, the overwhelming conse- 
quences of this problem are dramatically presented under 
the heading “Why Alberta barley growers are suing 
C.W.B.” Here are pertinent extracts from the article: 


Last month, it was announced certain Alberta farm- 
ers were suing the Canadian Wheat Board, on behalf 
of all Alberta malting barley growers, for monies they 
claimed the Canadian Wheat Board owed them. 

If successful in establishing that the Board in fact 
were Operating a separate malting barley pool, the 
plaintiffs in this action are hopeful that the Wheat 
Board will have to pay and distribute well over a 
hundred million dollars, representing the premium 
selling price received by the Board and not given to 
the producer. 

In addition, the plaintiffs believe tens of millions of 
dollars were wrongfully converted as a result of pre- 
miums being paid to people other than the producer 
and for premiums not even paid. 


What has really got the malting barley growers 
upset is the price they have been paid for their prod- 
uct. The Canadian Wheat Board has staked out author- 
ity over all malting barley in the country and although 
the Board has sold malting barley for up to $4.20 per 
bushel to maltsters, the growers of barley that went 
for malt have received as little as $2.18 per bushel for 
the barley grown in the same year. 


@ (2120) 


Indeed in some years the producer did not even 
receive the 15c. pittance paid by the maltster or 
exporter. Where the grain companies made up car lots 
from line barley, that is barley sold to the elevator 
company as feed barley, but recognized by the elevator 
operator as suitable for malting barley, the grain com- 
panies have received and kept even the 15c. premium. 


The Board claims it needs new authority from Par- 
liament to create a separate pool for malting barley. 
The producers, however, claim the Board is required 
by the present Act to pool and pay on the basis of 
inherent quality. The Board, they point out, has 
already done this in the case of durum wheat and has 
arbitrarily refused to do so in the case of malting 
barley. 

I do not know how far this case has progressed. Farmers 
in other provinces have also suffered and complained. To 
prevent such injustices and future court cases, Bill C-88 
provides for a separate pool for malting barley. Such a pool 
would encourage farmers to raise malting barley that 
would meet the needs of maltsters. The increasing efforts 
applied by these farmers in the production of barley for 
specific selection would pay off very well, as feed barley 
would no longer be selected for malting purposes. We 
know that in the 1974-75 crop year over 18 million bushels 
of feed barley were bought up by malting houses, and that 
only some 274,000 bushels of malting barley have been 
selected from grain company stocks. 


Under the new legislation I hope that the establishment 
of a malting barley pool will clearly differentiate malting 
barley from feed barley. It must have been most confusing 
when farmers discovered that malting companies, when 
they ran out of malting barley, chose millions of bushels of 


feed barley instead. I believe that maltsters should be 
required to buy their malting barley only from the Wheat 
Board, which should set the criteria for the selection and 
grading of malting barley. If this is not made compulsory, 
then grain companies, particularly the international ones, 
because of their superior marketing skills, could get to the 
farmers in advance and use the premium of about 80 cents 
a bushel as a rake-off profit, much to the disadvantage of 
co-ops and Canadian-owned grain companies. If maltsters 
are required to purchase their malting barley from the 
Canadian Wheat Board, it will give an equal opportunity 
to small farmers. Malting companies usually purchase 
large quantities from large farmers, leaving out the small 
producer. The Wheat Board is able to make a better distri- 
bution of sales, which would benefit all the producers in 
general. 

Canada sells nearly $3 billion worth of grain on world 
markets, which greatly helps to improve our balance of 
trade. Grain farming is one of the few Canadian industries 
still not priced out of world markets and should, therefore, 
be maintained at a high level. 


Bill C-88 helps to improve the quality and the produc- 
tivity of the grain farmer. We on this side of the house 
endorse the principle of the bill. We think that this piece of 
legislation could stand some improvement, which no doubt 
can later be effected by regulations. The present crop year 
ends July 31 next. We consider it desirable to have the law 
applied to the present crop year to be of immediate benefit 
to our farmers. 

There are many points which I believe need clarification. 
It would be useful to the members of the Agriculture 
Committee to have top departmental officials supply fuller 
information about the regulations, the election of members 
to the advisory committee, the grading of grain, the estab- 
lishing of other grain pools, payments to producers, et 
cetera. I understand that Senator Argue is not entirely 
happy with some aspects of this legislation, but he can 
speak for himself. 

I recommend that this bill be referred to committee. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, if I might add 
a few words in this debate, I would like to say that I agree 
with the statements that have been made about Senator 
McDonald’s knowledge of the agricultural field and the 
expertise he has demonstrated once again in introducing 
an agricultural measure in this chamber. 


Senator Yuzyk, let me hasten to add, has really come a 
long way as an expert— 


Senator Grosart: Hear, hear. 


Senator Argue: —in this house and in the country, and I 
congratulate him on the comprehension he has shown in 
this field, and the energy that he has demonstrated in 
working on behalf of agriculture in Canada. I think Sena- 
tor Yuzyk is one of the ablest members of this chamber, 
and he continues to perform very outstanding service to 
Canada generally in the many fields in which he is active. 

Since we are passing compliments around, let me say 
how happy I am that the minister responsible for the 
Wheat Board has already, in practice, put into effect a 
large section of this bill by seeing to it that the advisory 
committee to the Canadian Wheat Board was elected. The 
minister responsible for the Canadian Wheat Board, who is 
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also the Minister of Transport, gets into controversies once 
in a while in various sections of the country. He has been 
criticized in parts of eastern Canada for certain actions, as 
he has been over the years, and is still criticized in western 
Canada for certain actions. In providing in this measure, 
however, for the election of the advisory committee to the 
Canadian Wheat Board I think he has the general support 
and approval of western Canada, and of grain producers in 
particular. I think it is an excellent thing that the farmers 
themselves, by electing this advisory committee, will have 
a role to play in the policies of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


It is important that this legislation not be delayed, or not 
unduly delayed. This bill needs to become the law of the 
country by August 1 of this year so that the provisions for 
malting barley and any other grains that may come for- 
ward can be put into effect. They have to be in effect by 
August 1 because that is the beginning of the crop year. 


Senator Grosart: We’ll still be here! 


Senator Argue: We will still be here, and this will be the 
law, so I am not suggesting that we cannot take our time 
and do a good job. We have enough time left to do that. 


The question of a malting barley pool is not new to the 
Senate, nor is it new to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. It is just over’a year since the Agriculture 
Committee itself recommended the establishment of a 
barley pool. Senator Hays, I think, was the leading promot- 
er of the barley pool in the committee as he has promoted it 
in other places. I am not saying how large a role we played 
in the action taken by the government, but we were on the 
right wavelength. We recognized that this was something 
that should be done, and more than a year ago we made a 
recommendation which, of course, we are pleased to see the 
government making the law of this country by legislative 
action. 

Senator Yuzyk said that I am not really too happy with 
certain provisions of this bill. In fact, I am happy with the 
provisions of the bill, but I am not certain that they will be 
used as effectively or as extensively as they might. 


@ (2130) 


There is still the question of whether it is practical to 
have a system of protein grades for wheat established in 
such a way that the individual farmer who produces a high 
protein quality wheat can himself be certain of receiving 
the precise rate for his wheat that the Wheat Board in fact 
would pay. The Wheat Board gets the benefit, and the 
country gets the benefit, of the higher protein wheat, but it 
is not true to say that there is any direct flow of the 
premium from protein wheat to the actual farmer who 
produces it, but that is a completely different subject, and 
it is something that the members of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee can question the officials about if the bill is referred 
to that committee. 


If we have officials from the department before the 
committee, I should also like to find out something more 
than I now know about No. 5 durum wheat because there is 
a big spread in the return that the farmer receives as 
between No. 4 and No. 5, and I am not at all certain from 
my own experience and from the experience of others that 
the farmer in fact gets the correct grade for No. 5 durum. 
But that is something I can pursue at a later time. 


[Senator Argue. ] 


Honourable senators, I am pleased that this measure is 
before the house. I think it is constructive and timely, and 
I am sure it will receive the full support of this chamber, as 
it received the full support of the other place, and I am 
pleased to add my voice in support of second reading. 


Hon. Harry Hays: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make a few remarks about the bill. Of course, I support the 
bill, but my great concern at the moment is its timing. I 
discussed bringing forward this legislation with the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, with the parliamentary secretary to Mr. 
Lang, and I even spoke less than two weeks ago to the 
Prime Minister. I have received more mail and telephone 
calls on whether we would have a._malting barley pool than 
I received on the question of capital punishment. That may 
seem rather far out, but it is a fact. 


The difference between growing malting barley and feed 
barley in financial terms can range anywhere from $3,000 
to $30,000. For instance, if you grow Galt barley which is a 
feed barley, it yields anywhere from 10 to 15 per cent more 
bushels per acre than, say, Betsy or Bonanza which are 
malting barleys. It is my understanding, and I think I am 
correct about this, that it is the maltsters who select the 
barley. They are the people who decide whether they are 
going to take your barley or not, and we do not have many 
people who make this decision. They have to make it 
through the supplier of the barley. 


For instance, United Grain Growers, who have elevators 
throughout western Canada like the Alberta Wheat Pool 
and the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, collect the barley, and 
when Canada Malting want a carload of malting barley 
they go to United Grain Growers and say, “We want a 
carload of Bonanza,” or perhaps Betsy or Hector barley— 
one of the malting barleys. Now it may be that a farmer 
will have 10,000 bushels of Betsy barley, and they only 
want to take one or two carloads. This barley has been a 
very costly one for him. If there is not a special pool he 
could have sold his barley for $2.80 a bushel at one time, 
and today the price of barley has dropped by about 75 cents 
a bushel, while the maltsters are paying anywhere between 
$3 and $3.50 a bushel. So if he goes into the whole feed pool, 
as it has been in previous years, he would probably receive 
only 15 cents a bushel for a variety of barley of which he 
could have grown 15 or 20 per cent more. 

It is very important to these people to make a decision 
all through the year, because the ministry circulated all 
the farmers through their agricultural letters that we were 
going to have a malting pool, and so these people held this 
barley from last August 1 until now to see if they could get 
it into the malting pool. This was a special barley that 
could also have been used for feed barley, so my great 
concern is—and I have pointed this out to the chairman of 
the committee—that if we send this bill to committee we 
must be sure that it goes through, because if the house 
were to rise and this bill did not receive royal assent before 
July 31, all these people would have their barley going into 
a general pool. I think this is a question that should be of 
great concern to the Senate. 

I hope, honourable senators, that if this bill goes to 
committee, we shall be able to deal with it tomorrow and 
expedite it, so as to have it passed by Thursday. 

Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I am happy to do 
anything I can as chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
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to expedite the passage of this bill. In anticipation of its 
being sent to committee I have booked a room for Thurs- 
day morning at 10 o’clock. I would think, from the way the 
Senate operates, it is just as expeditious to have it before 
the committee at 10 o’clock on Thursday morning as on 
Wednesday afternoon. So the wheels are in motion, and I 
am sure the Senate is not going to prevent the farmers 
from getting a malting grade of barley this year. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I must inform the Senate that if 
Senator McDonald speaks now his speech will have the 
effect of closing the debate on second reading of this bill. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, there is only 
one comment I want to make, and Senator Hays has really 
answered part of the question that came to my mind 
having heard other speakers speaking on this particular 
bill. The point I want to make is that, so far as malting 
barley is concerned, you can buy a particular variety of 
barley that under normal conditions makes good malting 
barley, but that does not necessarily mean you are going to 
sell it as malting barley. The only people who can make 
that decision are the maltsters, and nobody has a malting 
barley until the maltster says, “I want a carload of that 
barley.” It is only then that you have malting barley. 


Senator Yuzyk, I believe, came to the conclusion that no 
longer would No. 1 feed barley qualify for malting barley. 
But there is the possibility that it could, because there are 
occasions in Canada when, because of the weather or other 
conditions, we do not have enough good malting barley to 
fill the demand, and then the maltsters start taking a lower 
quality barley, because they have to have barley to produce 
malt. So it is not quite true to say that No. 1 feed barley is 
not going to qualify in the future; it may qualify if there is 
not enough good barley in Canada to meet our domestic 
requirements. But the point I wanted to make is that it is 
the maltsters who make the decision whether you have 
malting barley or whether you have not. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Motion agreed to. 
@ (2140) 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Denis, P.C., seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Bourget, P.C., for the second reading of the 
Bill C-68, intituled: “An Act to amend the Medical 
Care Act”.—(Honourable Senator Smith (Colchester)). 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I sus- 
pect— 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I appreciate the applause 
very much, but perhaps it was only in anticipation that I 
intend to suggest that the Senate might prefer to allow this 
order to stand because, unlike Mark Antony, I did come 
prepared to speak and am quite prepared to do so but am 
not sure that senators are prepared to stay and listen to 
me. 


Senator Langlois: We are prepared to stay and listen. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I ask that this order stand. 
Order stands. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments, which was presented on June 30. 


Senator Forsey moved that the report be adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators, I move that the Senate 
concur in this report, which I think is self-explanatory. It 
merely provides for the committee to keep up with the 
flow of statutory instruments during the summer so that 
we Shall not have a large backlog when we get back in the 
fall. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT—MOTION TO REFER SUBJECT 
MATTER TO TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, June 17, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the attention of 
the Senate to the British North America Act as it pertains 
to transportation. 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators will 
recall that when I moved the adjournment of this debate I 
did so for two reasons. First, I wished to have the opportu- 
nity to peruse the British North America Act to see if there 
was any reference in it about transportation in Saskatche- 
wan or the Prairie region. I find that there is not; there is 
no reference to transportation in the British North Ameri- 
ca Act. Between 1903 and 1961 six royal commissions con- 
cerned themselves with transportation in the Prairie 
region. None of the reports of those commissions referred 
to the British North America Act in any respect as far as 
transportation is concerned. At the moment two commis- 
sions are studying transportation for the Prairie region— 
the Hall Commission under Mr. Justice Hall and the Stave- 
ly Commission. Those two commissions have held numer- 
ous hearings in western Canada. They have much public 
support, and it is my view that it would be wrong for the 
Senate to involve itself in transportation problems when 
these two commissions are studying transportation mat- 
ters in the Prairie region. We all hope that their reports 
will be acceptable to those who make their livelihood in 
that area, and that their recommendations will be such 
that the Government of Canada can implement them. 
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Senator Molgat: Would Senator McDonald reply to a 
question? Has he any idea as to when these two commis- 
sions will report? 


Senator McDonald: No, I do not know. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask the Honourable Senator 
McDonald whether he feels it is altogether fair to the 
Atlantic provinces that we should have to wait until these 
commissions report at some unknown date in the future? 
After all, the motion before us would not have any bearing 
upon the affairs, the inquiries of those commissions into 
this matter in the Prairie provinces. 


Senator McDonald: No, honourable senators. I have no 
desire to hold up this particular inquiry for any reason. As 
I said at the outset, I wished to have the opportunity to see 
if there was any reference in the British North America 


Act to transportation in the Prairie provinces. From infor- 
mation I have gathered, there is not, and I have no desire 
to hold this matter up. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


AGRICULTURE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO PUBLISH AND DISTRIBUTE ITS 
REPORT ON KENT COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
be authorized to publish and distribute its report on 
Kent County, New Brunswick, as soon as it becomes 
available, even though the Senate may not then be 
sitting. 

‘Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table: 
Copies of Framework Agreement for Commercial 
and Economic Co-operation between Canada and the 
European Communities. Done at Ottawa, July 6, 1976. 


In the spirit of co-operation which pervades the cham- 
ber, I am pleased to comply with the request of the Hon- 
ourable the Leader of the Opposition and table: 


Copies of a letter to Mr. Roger Demers, President, 
l’Association des Gens de 1’Air du Québec from the 
Minister of Transport, dated July 1, 1976 respecting 
bilingual air traffic services in Quebec. 

Copies of a letter to the Minister of Transport from 
the three Commissioners appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the safety of the introduction of bilin- 
gual IFR Air Traffic Services in the Province of 
Quebec, dated July 6, 1976. 


Report of the Farm Credit Corporation, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1976, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Finan- 
cial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, perhaps the letters 
tabled by the Leader of the Government, those being the 
letters to the Minister of Transport from the commission- 
ers regarding air control and the letter of the minister to 
Mr. Demers, President of l’Association des Gens de 1’Air du 
Québec, could be printed as an appendix to today’s Debates 
of the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: There is no objection to that proce- 
dure, honourable senators. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of letters, see appendix, p. 2352) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 8, 1976, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
WEDNESDAY SITTINGS—ORDER OF MAY 6 RESCINDED 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 47(2), I move: 


That the Order of the Senate of May 6, 1976, that 
until the Senate adjourns for the summer recess, the 
Senate shall adjourn at three thirty o’clock in the 
afternoon on Wednesdays, be rescinded. 


Senator Flynn: Definitely. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Step by step. 
Motion agreed to. 


WORK SCHEDULE FOR PRESENT WEEK 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government. I 
appreciate the difficulty under which he might be labour- 
ing right now, but is he in a position to give us any further 
details as to the work schedule for the present week. 

I am sure the leader appreciates that with the tourist 
season in full swing it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
make arrangements for air travel. Many senators, includ- 
ing myself, have reservations for Thursday evening. Is it 
likely that we will have to cancel those reservations in 
favour of some other day? 


I appreciate that it might be difficult for the government 
leader to give us that information now. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, Senator Rowe’s 
inquiry is appropriate and timely. This session, of course, 
has gone beyond the original estimate of the government. 


Senator Flynn: Ho, ho. 


Senator Perrault: The other chamber is occupied with 
the debate on Bill C-84, the important issue of capital 
punishment. I rather think it unlikely that that bill will 
come to us from the other place before at least Thursday of 
next week. It may be the government’s intention in this 
place, provided the present work responsibility before us is 
met, to adjourn for a time with, of course, the house being 
subject to recall when Bill C-84 reaches the Senate. How- 
ever, it really depends on how the present work is disposed 
of this week. We have before us, as honourable senators are 
aware, four bills which do not appear to be too onerous or 
too difficult, although one is never, of course, quite certain 
in parliamentary affairs how long debates will be 
prolonged. 
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As I have said, at this time it is impossible to estimate 
when the bill presently under discussion in the other place 
will be here. We do not know. There are a number of 
amendments to be considered. I understand there are at 
least 15 or 16 amendments that must be dealt with in some 
form or another. The latest estimate I have is that it will 
not leave the other place before Thursday of next week, 
and there may be nothing for this chamber to do next 
week. 


Senator Rowe: May I infer from that that we are likely 
to adjourn tomorrow afternoon as a matter of routine, or 
later? 


Senator Perrault: Tomorrow afternoon, if the four bills 
are dealt with by then. 


Senator Flynn: I think that estimate is a bit too arith- 
metic. The question is whether we will have completed the 
work on the bills before us. 


Senator Perrault: That is what I said. 
Senator Flynn: Or not. 
Senator Perrault: That is what I said. 


Senator Flynn: If we adjourn tomorrow, that will be in 
keeping with the normal: practice. We should adjourn 
tomorrow whether or not we have completed the work 
before the Senate. We are not going to sit on Friday merely 
because Bill C-58 or Bill C-20, or whatever you like, is not 
completed. It would be normal to adjourn tomorrow, as we 
usually do, and come back next week if these bills are not 
dealt with, and then face the situation created by Bill C-84, 
which is an entirely different matter. I think the Leader of 
the Government should be able to give us the assurance 
that we will adjourn, as we normally do, on Thursday, 
tomorrow. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure honourable senators 
that we do not anticipate the need to employ extraordinary 
procedures to accelerate the work in this chamber. It may 
well be that we shall be back next week. There is no 
question about that. I simply suggest that if through some 
fortuitous circumstances, through the concise nature of 
certain contributions to debate in this chamber, we find 
ourselves in a position to adjourn tomorrow afternoon, or 
even Friday morning, if that be the case, there may be an 
opportunity to recess for a brief period of time until Bill 
C-84, the capital punishment bill, arrives. 


Senator Flynn: That answer is not clear enough. I sug- 
gest that until we know about Bill C-84 we should deal 
with the business now before this house in the normal 
way, which is to adjourn tomorrow and come back on 
Tuesday. That is what I suggest. We should then know 
where we stand. 


Senator Perrault: In any case, members of the Senate 
will meet fully their responsabilities. 


Senator Flynn: It is not a question of meeting our 
responsibilities. It is a question of knowing when we are 
going to have to meet our responsibilities. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
indicate the bills he seems to think require full implemen- 
tation before we recess for whatever time it may be? 


[Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I will undertake 
to provide a report for the Senate about legislation which 
it is anticipated Parliament should deal with before the 
adjournment, or before prorogation. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Grosart: That was not my question. My ques- 
tion was: What are the bills which, in the judgment of the 
Leader of the Government, would require a final disposi- 
tion before the Senate might recess awaiting Bill C-84? 


Senator Perrault: It would be our hope to dispose of Bill 
C-20, respecting citizenship; Bill C-58, to amend the 
Income Tax Act; Bill C-68, to amend the Medical Care Act; 
and Bill C-88, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
(No. 2). 


Senator Grosart: Is there any great urgency in the pas- 
sage of any of those bills? 


Senator Perrault: We regard them as important pieces of 
legislation. The government always adopts that view. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 


THIRD READING—MOTION IN AMENDMENT—ORDER STANDS 
UNTIL LATER THIS DAY 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Connolly, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Macnaughton, P.C., for the third reading 
of the Bill C-20, intituled: “An Act respecting citizen- 
ship”, and 

On the motion in amendment thereto of the Honour- 
able Senator Macdonald, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Grosart, that the bill be not now read the third 
time but that it be referred back to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs for consider- 
ation of the implications of section 33—(Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C.). 


Senator Perrault: Stand until later this day. 


Senator Flynn: At this point will the leader permit me 
to make an observation about what I said yesterday? I 
should like to give credit to Senator Goldenberg for point- 
ing out to me that yesterday I overlooked subclause (7) of 
clause 33 which indicates that certain provisions of clause 
33 are to “come into force in any province only upon a day 
fixed in a proclamation of the Governor in Council declar- 
ing those subsections to be in force in that province.” 

I had overlooked that provision because usually when 
there is a difference in the time of coming into force of the 
various subsections of an act, that information is conveyed 
in the last section of the act. Therefore, I wish to make 
clear now that my question is not on that point but is 
merely on the question of whether the minister would 
undertake not to bring in clause 33 before obtaining an 
opinion from the Supreme Court upon a reference as to its 
validity and constitutionality. My question, then, is not on 
the interpretation of clause 43, dealing with the coming 
into force of the act. I just wanted to clarify that point. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the reason I pro- 
pose that we stand the bill until later this day is that I 
have not yet had the opportunity to speak to the Minister 
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of Justice about the question raised by the honourable 
senator, although I have made the request to do so. It is 
just that I have not established contact yet. Although we 
hope to do so at any moment, I am simply unable to give 
the Leader of the Opposition an answer at the moment. 


Senator Flynn: I was just trying to simplify the answer 
to be given by the Leader of the Government. 


Senator Perrault: Thank you. 
Order stands. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT REFERRED BACK TO COMMITTEE 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Hayden, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Bourget, P.C., for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce on the Bill C-58, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Income Tax Act”’.—(Honourable Senator 
Lang). 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I seem to be in an 
uncharacteristically yielding mood these days, and I ask 
your indulgence to yield once again this afternoon to any 
other honourable senator who may wish to speak on this 
motion. 


Senator Walker: What is going on? 
Senator Perrault: Honourable senators,— 
Senator Flynn: He knows! 


Senator Perrault: I rise to make only a few brief 
remarks. While in a rather restricted sense the question is 
before us as to acceptance or rejection of the very con- 
scientious report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce on the subject of Bill C-58, 
surely the question goes beyond that. We are concerned 
with developing in Parliament the best legislation that can 
possibly be developed on this important subject. It is grati- 
fying to note that in the report there is great support for 
the principle of this bill by all those who have been 
associated with its debate and consideration. I want to 
assure honourable senators that since the introduction of 
this. report on June 22 by the distinguished Chairman of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, very careful consideration has been given to its 
recommendations by the government. All senators have 
read this report with a great deal of interest. Without 
question, it contains a number of good ideas. Since June 22, 
as a number of senators are aware, there have been several 
useful and constructive conversations and discussions with 
respect to the views, suggestions and proposed amend- 
ments contained in the report. 


So much so, that at this time I would like to make a 
proposal to the Senate, and I shall do so in the form of a 
motion. It is put forward in the hope that there can be 
further useful meetings and conversations concerning the 
bill and that there can be meetings of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce between 
now and the next time we meet, hopefully to achieve final 
resolution of some of the problems raised by the committee 


report. I want to indicate that the government is in a 
responsive mood with respect to some of these matters. 


Honourable senators, I therefore move, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator George Mcllraith, that the report be 
not now adopted but that it be referred back to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
for further consideration and report. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, if we are not giving 
any instructions to the committee— 


Senator Flynn: Wait a moment, please. The motion has 
not yet been put. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Hayden, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bourget, that this report be now adopted. 


In amendment it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, seconded by the Honourable Senator Mcllraith, 
that the report be not now adopted but that it be referred 
back to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce for further consideration and report. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, we are not refer- 
ring this back with any instructions. Is there any hope that 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce may make changes in their report that will 
render the submission more acceptable to the house? Is 
there any further explanation that the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment or the committee chairman can give to us on the 
subject? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not accept the 
suggestion made by Senator Hicks that the report might be 
made more acceptable to the house, because the house has 
not made any decision on it as yet. 


Senator Hicks: Fair enough. I was making certain 
inferences. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, indeed. You have not spoken in this 
debate yet, but you just now succeeded in making your 
position quite clear. I think you side with Senator Davey, 
Senator Austin, and Senator Greene in saying that the 
report should be simply dismissed. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I do not think so. 
Senator Hicks: I do not take that position at all. 


Senator Flynn: I think you do, and if Senator Austin 
wants to explain his position further, I do not mind. I am 
willing to yield to him if he wants to explain. 


Senator Austin: If Senator Flynn would read my contri- 
bution in the Debates of the Senate on June 30, he would 
understand that I was not prepared to support the report, 
but at the same time I was not prepared to support Bill 
C-58 unconditionally. 


Senator Flynn: That is an impossible position, I would 
suggest. 


Senator Walker: Who cares? 


Senator Flynn: In any event, what I wanted to draw to 
the attention of the Senate is the fact that since the 
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government is willing to compromise, or to listen, that is a 
good thing, and I think it is in contrast with the positions 
taken by Senator Davey, Senator Greene and, possibly, to 
some extent, though I cannot reconcile his two viewpoints, 
by Senator Austin too. 


Motion in amendment agreed to, on division. 
@ (1420) 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that rule 76(4) be suspend- 
ed in relation there to. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators have heard 
the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Grosart: Is the Senate sitting tonight? 


Senator Langlois: There is a possibility. But it is for 
today at any rate. 


Senator MclIlraith: I wonder if the proposer of this 
motion would consider including tomorrow in case it 
becomes necessary for the committee to sit tomorrow 
morning while the Senate is sitting. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in this respect I 
have checked with the chairman of the committee, and it is 
proposed, if necessary, that the committee will sit early 
tomorrow morning before the 11 o’clock meeting scheduled 
for the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: Are we to understand that a meeting 
will be called for 8 o’clock this evening? j 


Senator Langlois: No, but at 5 o’clock this afternoon, 
and we might still be in session at that time. On the other 
hand we might have adjourned at that time. I don’t know. 


Senator Flynn: Then we get no dinner. 
Senator Langlois: Well, it won’t be the first time. 
Motion agreed to. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Denis for the second reading of Bill 
C-68, to amend the Medical Care Act. 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, so that 
there may be no doubt on which side of this bill I stand, 
because of the indefinite kind of my remarks, I want to 
make it clear now that I propose to vote against it. So if I 
leave any indecision in honourable senators’ minds, or if I 
seem to do so, I would ask them to remember that I have 
declared my intention at this stage. 

I am also mindful of the admonition of, I think it was, 
the Honourable Deputy Leader of the Government in the 


(Senator Flynn.] 


Senate that the length of speeches might have something 
to do with the length of time required to attend to all the 
business of the house. While I recognize the merit of that 
admonition, I do have to say that at the moment, at least, I 
do not feel able to give full effect to it because there are 
some things that are so full of inherent evil that they 
cannot be dismissed in a moment’s talk. 


What I want to say revolves around the proposition that 
this bill is inherently wrong, is an incredible reversal of a 
firm and longstanding commitment made to the provinces 
and the people of Canada, and is indeed a shameful piece 
of legislation to have before us. I should like to refer for a 
moment to the present act, the Medical Care Act, which is 
Chapter M-8 of the Revised Statutes of Canada 1970, and 
which first appeared in the Statutes of 1966-67 as chapter 
64. 


* Of course, as stated in Bill C-68 itself, the purpose of this 
legislation is to amend a portion of the Medical Care Act 
which deals with the amount of the federal contribution to 
the provinces. Bill C-68 falls, so far as I can see, into two 
parts. First, the part which is concerned with how much of 
the total approved cost of the Medical Care Act has to be 
provided and paid by the Government of Canada, the 
taxpayers of Canada. Second, the part dealing with certain 
procedures and principles to be followed with reference to 
new insured services, with which for the purpose of my 
remarks I do not intend to deal at any length. 


The part which deals with the share that the federal 
government purports to fix, and would fix if passed, ceil- 
ings on the federal payments, introducing an absolutely 
new concept into an old, well-established and well-under- 
stood plan. 


Before proceeding to the specific provisions of the plan, I 
think it would be helpful to take a look for a moment at 
the history which preceded this bill and which preceded 
the introduction of the Medical Care Act. In 1965 at a 
federal-provincial conference the then Prime Minister, the 
Right Honourable Lester B. Pearson, announced to the 
conference that the federal government had resolved to 
provide federal financial support for provincially adminis- 
tered medical plans and indicated that the federal govern- 
ment would be encouraging provinces to put such plans in 
place. He then pledged and made no reservations about it 
whatever—anyone in doubt of this may refer to the pro- 
ceedings of that conference—that the federal government 
would pay 50 per cent of the cost of the approved medical 
services provided provincial plans met four basic princi- 
ples, which he then enumerated. They should be compre- 
hensive and provide a comprehensive scale of medical 
services. They should be universal; that is, they should 
cover the great majority of the population of the prov- 
ince—at one time the figure mentioned was 90 per cent. 
The plans should be administered by a public organization 
rather than by a private insurance carrier or some other 
private organization. The plans should be portable. 


This, as I say, was in 1965. In 1966, almost exactly 10 
years ago, on July 12, 1966, the then Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, the Honourable Allan MacEachen, 
introduced the usual resolution concerning the Medical 
Care bill, which was the proposed bill at that time. He 
made a speech in support of that resolution. As reported at 
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page 7544 of the House of Commons Hansard of July 12, 
1966, Mr. MacEachen said: 


I am proud, Mr. Chairman, to be the pilot of this new 
measure, which will extend the benefits now available 
beyond the doors of the hospital, ensuring the availa- 
bility of physicians’ services whether these be pro- 
vided in the doctor’s office or in the patient’s home. As 
hon. members know, the federal government has for 
some years been examining ways and means of ensur- 
ing that the opportunity for good health which is now 
viewed in western democracies as a right possessed by 
all should be available to every citizen of our country. 
This effort springs not only from a deepening of our 
humanitarian concern for our fellow citizens, but from 
a realization that we cannot afford the social and 
economic consequences of our failure to do so. 


@ (1430) 


At the following page, 7545, Mr. MacEachen said: 


The Government of Canada believes that all Canadi- 
ans should be able to obtain health services of high 
quality according to their need for such services and 
irrespective of their ability to pay. And we believe the 
only practical and effective way of doing this is 
through a universal prepaid, government sponsored 
scheme... 


The federal government’s proposal, as hon. members 
know, is to offer the provinces a sizable sum of money 
to support provincial medical care insurance programs 
which meet certain established standards. 


And he enumerated the standards, which are those I 
attributed to the Prime Minister in his statement at the 
federal-provincial conference the preceding year. He goes 
on, at page 7546, to say: 

At the same time not all of the provinces have the 
same fiscal capability of providing such programs or of 
meeting the costs of programs designed for all resi- 
dents. Thus, although Canada is one country a Canadi- 
an resident of one province may be at a distinct disad- 
vantage when compared with a Canadian resident of 
another province... 


Thus while it is the policy of this government to 
redefine its role in so far as conditional grant pro- 
grams are concerned— 


He is talking about a long-standing program of grants. 


—it may not abrogate its obligation to ensure the 
national character of our country by establishing an 
acceptable level of services available to all citizens. It 
is proposed, therefore, that with the full cooperation of 
the provinces the federal government will support 
medical care programs which meet the four basic 
principles... 
From the national point of view it is also essential to 
ensure that there is no differentiation in coverage 
between the residents of one province and another if 
federal funds are to be provided. 

And here are words of commitment with reference to 

finances, which appear at page 7548 of Hansard of July 12. 

Where provinces bring in medical care programs 

meeting these principles then the federal government, 
under the proposed bill, would accept fiscal responsi- 


bility for a contribution equal to one half of the 
present per capita cost of insured services in those 
provinces participating in the plan. 

I repeat. 
—the federal government... would accept fiscal re- 
sponsibility for a contribution equal to one half of the 
present per capita cost of insured services in those 
provinces participating in the plan. 

He then closes with some glowing words. 


The introduction of this resolution, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe marks an historic day for this parliament and 
for Canada. The program it spells out goes a long way 
toward closing the gap in our over-all social security 
system. It is our hope it will result in the commence- 
ment of provincial medical care plans covering all 
Canadians on the 100th birthday of Confederation, 
July 1, 1967. This would be a most appropriate way to 
mark our birthday, since it would ensure ready access 
to medical care to all of our people, regardless of 
means, of pre-existing conditions, of age, or other cir- 
cumstances which may have barred such access in the 
past. 


Senator Sullivan: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Has he the glowing words used by the Honour- 
able John Robarts at the time of that federal-provincial 
conference in 1966 in regard to this plan? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): No; I do not think I have 
the precise words. 


Senator Sullivan: Would you like to hear them? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I was present and heard 
Premier Robarts deliver himself of some very vigorous 
sentiments, which, as I recall, had the general effect of a 
prophecy that while this sounded pretty good, it looked to 
him as though it might turn out to be one of the greatest 
frauds perpetrated on the people of Canada in all time. 
Those were not his precise words— 


Senator Flynn: Are you satisfied with that, Senator 
Sullivan? 


Senator Sullivan: If the honourable senator would like 
to hear the exact quotation, I shall be pleased to tell him. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Why certainly. I yield to 
the honourable senator. 


Senator Sullivan: The Honourable John Robarts said at 
that conference, ‘Gentlemen, this is the greatest 
Machiavellian fraud ever perpetrated upon the people of 
Canada and rammed down the throats of the provinces.” 


Senator Smith (Colchester): My memory stood me in 
better stead than I thought it would. Let us proceed to the 
next step in history, so far as the records of Parliament go. 
Let us look at the speech of the Honourable Mr. Mac- 
Eachen as Minister of National Health and Welfare on 
October 13, 1966, at page 8610 of Hansard of that year. He 
said he was pleased to move the second reading of the bill: 

In the interim since this bill was presented for second 
reading members will have had an opportunity to 
study its provisions carefully and, I am sure, construc- 
tively. The medical care bill is a short but significant 
piece of legislation. It has only nine clauses and in this 
respect is identical with the Hospital Insurance and 
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Diagnostic Services Act passed by this parliament in 
1956. I mention this parallel simply to show that good 
things may come in small packages, for surely we have 
all lived very happily with our hospital insurance 
legislation and I doubt that any member of the house 
would want to see it dismantled. 

He speaks about the four principles I mentioned, and then, 

beginning at page 8611, he said: 

It was with the cost of physicians’ services in mind 
that the section in the bill dealing with the calculation 
of the federal contribution was drawn up. This federal 
contribution will be equal to 50 per cent of the national 
per capita cost of insured services incurred by the 
province for the year— 


Meaning every succeeding year. 


—multiplied by the average for the year of the number 
of insured persons. 
I repeat his words. 

This federal contribution will be equal to 50 per cent of 
the national per capita cost of insured services 
incurred by the province for the year, multiplied by 
the average for the year of the number of insured 
persons. 


So there we have— 
An Hon. Senator: Nothing! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Perhaps Senator Hicks 
will be able to deliver his views on my speech in such a 
valuable and useful way that all members of the Senate 
will be able to listen to them. We then have, as the culmi- 
nation of this glowing account of what the provinces could 
expect from the Medical Care Bill, the fact that the Medi- 
cal Care Act was passed into law. Section 3 of the present 
chapter M-8 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, reads 
as follows: 

A contribution is payable by Canada to each prov- 
ince in accordance with this Act, calculated for each 
year in respect of the cost of insured services incurred 
by the province in the year pursuant to a medical care 
insurance plan of the province. 


Then we proceed to section 5(1), which reads: 


The amount of the contribution payable by Canada 
to a province for a year in respect of a medical care 
insurance plan of the province is an amount, as deter- 
mined by the Minister on the basis of information 
furnished as required by this Act, equal to 50% of 


(a) the per capita cost for the year of all insured 
services furnished pursuant to medical care insur- 
ance plans of participating provinces 

multiplied by 
(b) the average for the year of the number of 
insured persons in the province at the end of each 
month in the year. 


@ (1440) 


Throughout the whole period of time this matter was the 
subject of discussion between the provinces and the feder- 
al government, and debate in Parliament, to the final 
enactment of the bill, emphasis was placed on the payment 
by the federal government of 50 per cent of the approved 
costs of the plan to each of the provinces. Nowhere is there 


(Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


a scintilla of evidence that the federal government during 
that period was hedging its promise. These were clear-cut 
statements. I have read them and I have provided honour- 
able senators with the appropriate references. If anyone 
has any doubt about it, I invite an examination of those 
references and any others that can be found. 


It is clear that the 50 per cent provision was not merely a 
casual commitment made in a lighthearted moment, but a 
solemn promise made by the then Prime Minister to the 
provinces gathered in conference, repeated by the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare in speaking to the resolu- 
tion, repeated again by that minister in speaking in the 
debate on the motion for the second reading of the Medical 
Care Bill, and then solemnized by the Parliament of 
Canada in the Medical Care Act, and acted upon by all 
concerned to this very day. 


There it is, honourable senators—a solemn promise made 
to the provinces to induce them to set up medicare plans 
under the conditions contained in the Medical Care Act, 
acted upon by them in good faith, and acted upon by the 
Government of Canada in what appeared to be a manner 
consistent with good faith up to a certain time, and that 
certain time was not so very long ago. That time was June 
23, 1975, when the then Minister of Finance of Canada 
introduced his budget and unilaterally, without any agree- 
ment with the provinces, stated, as reported at pages 7026 
and 7027 of the House of Commons Debates of that date: 


A second measure aimed at more effective cost con- 
trol involves the establishment of a ceiling on the 
yearly rise in the contributions the federal government 
makes to the provinces under the Medical Care Act. 
Since provincial administrations will need some time 
to adjust their planning, this ceiling will be made 
effective for 1976 and subsequent years. More specifi- 
cally a ceiling will be placed on the per capita rate of 
growth of federal contributions to provinces. This ceil- 
ing will be 13 per cent in 1976-77, 10% per cent in 
1977-78 and 8% per cent in 1978-79 and subsequent 
years. 


There was a declaration that the solemn promise used to 
induce the provinces to enter into this plan, acted upon by 
them and by the Government of Canada, was to be depart- 
ed from. In part of his speech, the then minister made 
reference to consultations which had been held between 
the federal government and the provincial governments on 
the question of controlling costs under the Hospital Insur- 
ance Act. But in his speech, as I read it, I can find no 
suggestion that there were any discussions or consulta- 
tions with the provinces in respect of the Medical Care Act 
and any change in the legislation relating to it. 


It will not be surprising, I am sure, to any honourable 
senator whose memory recalls the events which followed 
that budget, that this met with a storm of disapproval from 
the provinces. In a few moments, with permission of the 
house, I will give some examples thereof. 

I would ask honourable senators to think for a moment 
of the speech of the present Minister of National Health 
and Welfare on the motion for the second reading of the 
bill which we have before us, which took place on January 
28, 1976, in the other place, as reported in House of Com- 
mons Debates at page 10408. He made some reference to 
consultations which had taken place, as I read his speech, 
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after Mr. Turner’s budget and after the introduction of this 
bill, which took place on July 8, 1975. It was introduced by 
the Honourable Mitchell Sharp on behalf of the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare. 


After making reference to various problems relating to 
the control of costs and consultations he had had with the 
provinces since the budget and since the bill had been 
introduced in July of 1975, he said he would propose three 
amendments to the bill as it was introduced. The first 
amendment that he would propose to the committee, if it 
got that far, was that a specific ceiling be included in the 
bill for only the years 1976-77 and 1977-78, and after that 
the ceiling would be set by order in council. Some people 
may view that as an improvement, but I view it as a most 
reprehensible way of deciding anything so important as 
this. 


He went on to say that he would also propose that 
federal payments for any new services which might be 
approved, if any ever were, would go only to the provinces 
in which these new services were provided, and that a 
third amendment would be that if any of these new insur- 
ance services were approved there would be a 36-month 
exemption in respect thereof from the ceilings as imposed. 


A moment ago, in answer to a question from Senator 
Sullivan, I recalled as best I could the comments of the 
Premier of Ontario at the time in question. I would also 
like to draw attention to the statement of the then Trea- 
surer of Ontario, the Honourable Charles S. Macnaughton, 
to the federal-provincial meeting of finance ministers held 
in November 1968, at which time he asked: 


What guarantee have we that in a few years from now, 
the federal government will not dump the full respon- 
sibility for this programme on the provinces, and close 
off or limit its contributions after it has obliged the 
provinces to embark on its slippery slope? 


Honourable senators, how right he was to be thus con- 
cerned, and how right time is proving his concern to be. We 
have a federal government which persuaded the provinces 
to embark on a program of medicare on the promise that 
the federal government would pay 50 per cent of the costs. 
Now the provinces are in and, as the minister phrases it, 
the plan has reached its maturity. Now that their resources 
are committed, the same government welshes on its pro- 
mises and unilaterally proposes to set a ceiling on its share. 


Senator Flynn: Shame! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I say, again, how right he 
was. The rest of us trusted the word of the federal govern- 
ment of that time. The then Treasurer of the Province of 
Ontario apparently had a keener vision of its regard for a 
promise. I venture to say that all of the provinces, and 
most Canadians, will look with a jaundiced eye on further 
promises of this government, and I venture the assertion, 
too, that this kind of unilateral activity, this unilateral 
backing out on a promise, has done a great deal of harm to 
the relations between the Government of Canada and the 
governments of the provinces—harm to the very important 
field of relations between the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments, harm to the people of Canada, not only as 
Canadian taxpayers but as provincial and municipal tax- 
payers, and harm which will far outweigh any possible 
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saving the federal government might hope to realize in its 
own treasury from this most invidious action. 


@ (1450) 


I said a moment ago that I would, with leave of the 
Senate, give some indication of the comments of the prov- 
inces when they learned of this unilateral declaration of 
the Minister of Finance on June 23, 1975. Manitoba, 
through its Minister of Health and Social Development ina 
communication to the government, said in part: 


Your government’s decision to proceed with major 
changes on a unilateral basis is a serious disappoint- 
ment to our province and, I assume, to most others... 
Not only does the decision represent an apparent 
breach of our earlier understanding... but also, and 
more importantly, it suggests that your Government 
has every intention of implementing the legislative 
changes which will cause the primary responsibility 
for the future reform of health care and for the main- 
tenance of existing service standards to be borne by 
the provincial governments and their taxpayers. 


Quebec, on June 25, in a telegram to the Government of 
Canada, or one of its ministers, said: 


First of all, I deplore the unilateral— 
Listen to that word, “unilateral”. 


—ceiling put on medical insurance by the federal gov- 
ernment without warning... One must make the dis- 
tinction between an economic measure favouring the 
Quebec taxpayer and an economic measure destined to 
advantage nothing but the federal treasury—the state- 
ment by [your] Government belongs to this second 
category. 
Nova Scotia, in a letter written to a private member of 
Parliament, without disclosing any breach of privacy, said: 


In summary, we regret that the Government used 
the Budget speech to advise the provinces of the limi- 
tations, but as mentioned above, Nova Scotia is willing 
to meet with Ottawa to discuss the limits on medical 
insurance and new arrangements on_ hospital 
insurance. 

Ontario, on July 24, as reported in an interview with the 
Toronto Star, said: 
But the feds have been talking with the provinces 
for three years and all their proposals amount to is 
their opting out. 
Or, as stated in the Ontario legislature on June 24, 1975, by 
the Minister of Health: 

Now, if I have ever seen any example of unilateral— 
Note that word again. 

—decision-making without consultation with the prov- 

inces, that is it. 

Saskatchewan, in an address made to the Victoria con- 

ference of health ministers on August 18, 1975, said: 


The Government of Saskatchewan deplores the uni- 
lateral decision of the federal government... I consid- 
er these decisions of the federal government high- 
handed and insensitive. We... also believe that [in the 
past] we have been misled by the federal government. 


New Brunswick said, through the Minister of Health ina 
letter to a member of Parliament dated July 18, 1975: 
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One sincerely regrets the actions of the federal gov- 
ernment and the far-reaching deleterious effect that 
will obviously occur in Provincial-Federal relation- 
ships. 

Honourable senators, I mentioned the conference of pro- 
vincial ministers of health held in Victoria on, I think it 
was, August 18 and 19, 1975. I cannot at the moment lay my 
hands on it but, in any event, the general thrust of its 
comment was exactly the same as, in summary, were the 
comments of the various provinces I have just read to you. 
If in due course I find this quotation I will ask you to give 
me time to read it to you. 


In the meantime, I should like now to turn to the 
speech—which at least had the merit of being brief, and I 
am sure I cannot claim that merit for mine—made by the 
sponsor of the bill, Senator Denis, in the Senate on June 30 
this year, reported in Hansard at page 2317. He did not 
make many points, but he did make the following which I 
wish to mention: consultation; a reference to the substan- 
tial amendment; the allegation that the present situation is 
a blank cheque to the provinces; the suggestion that the 
federal government wants to be a full partner in this plan; 
and some remark about holding down excessive increases 
in salaries. 

On the question of consultation, I should like to empha- 
size that there are many kinds of consultation. Some of 
them are good, and some of them are useless. A consulta- 
tion, in any true sense, is not simply going to somebody, or 
some group of people, and saying, “This is what I am going 
to do”. A consultation in any true and useful sense is a 
discussion with the people who are interested in the sub- 
ject you want to discuss, and who will have an opportunity 
to contribute whatever they are able to contribute to the 
various factors worthy of consideration before a final deci- 
sion is made. 


I suggest, first, that before the budget and before this 
bill was introduced in July 1975, there was no consultation 
of any useful kind whatsoever. You will note the use in 
almost all of the comments I read to you from the prov- 
inces of the word “unilateral.” “Unilateral” simply implies 
that there was no consultation involved in the subject in 
hand. 


Honourable senators, I have now found the extract from 
the comments of the provincial health ministers at the 
Victoria conference on August 18 and 19, 1975. This was 
said at the close of the conference: 


Health Ministers agreed (d) on the need to control 
rapidly escalating health costs... Negotiations on 
health cost sharing, which have been under way for 
some time— 
A reference primarily to hospital insurance. 

—and which were progressing well, have been under- 
mined by this arbitrary decision. The Ministers 
call(ed) on the federal government to continue discus- 
sions on more acceptable financial arrangements with 


the provinces and to withdraw its proposed amend- 
ment to the federal Medicare Act (Bill C-68.) 


Senator Hicks: When was this? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): This was at the provincial 
health ministers’ conference on August 18 and 19, 1975, at 


{Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


Victoria. The ministers apparently also agreed on the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Ministers also agree(d) that further technical 
meetings of officials to discuss cost-sharing matters 
are inappropriate until agreement in principle has 
been reached on the basis of sharing health costs. 


The Ministers also felt strongly that bilateral meet- 
ings (such as Mr. Lalonde has proposed for the months 
of September-October) are not an acceptable substi- 
tute for full and open discussion of an issue of such 
national importance. 


It is my understanding—and this can be verified by 
examining reports relating to the conference—that these 
were all agreed upon by the provinces after being initially 
put forward by British Columbia. 

@ (1500) 


Some discussions have been going on at the federal-pro- 
vincial conference of health ministers just a few hundred 
yards from here. They started yesterday. As I understand 
it the conference was supposed to continue for two days, 
but— 


Senator Croll: Do you mean the finance ministers? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes, you are quite right. 
Thank you for the correction, Senator Croll. 


Senator Flynn: He is always correct. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): He certainly was that time, 
anyway. 


Senator Flynn: Good for him. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I would not suggest that 
because it was an exception it was more noticeable. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Well, I am not sure just 
what has happened at this conference, but one of the 
somewhat unusual features of our system of federal gov- 
ernment is that quite a bit of law-making is carried on 
behind closed doors at these federal-provincial confer- 
ences—conferences which sometimes have the most far- 
reaching consequences to our country, to our citizens and 
to our taxpayers, but which altogether bypass the members 
of Parliament. I have participated in a good many of those 
conferences myself, and I am still not sure whether they 
are right or wrong, but they seem to be an inevitable 
characteristic of our federal-provincial relations as we now 
know them. 


But I would take it that all that has happened since Mr. 
Turner’s budget—the introduction of this bill in July a 
year ago, the conference of health ministers at Victoria last 
August and the consultations which must have gone on 
since—has not been able to alleviate very much the fears 
and resentments of the provinces. 


I have before me this morning’s issue of a paper which I 
know is not universally beloved in this house but which is 
rather well known as one of the more widely read newspa- 
pers in Canada. In today’s issue is the headline: “Provinces 
opposed to federal proposal on sharing revenue.” The lead 
paragraph in the article says: 

It was the poor provinces against the rich but all the 


provinces together against Ottawa yesterday at the 
federal-provincial finance ministers’ conference. 
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Senator Croll: What is the newspaper? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I thought everyone would 
recognize it by the description. It is the Globe and Mail. It 
carries the address “Toronto” on the front page, and I am 
sure Senator Croll is familiar with it. I did indicate that I 
recognize that it is not universally popular among mem- 
bers of this house. 


Senator Sullivan: Or any house. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): However, I have also 
before me a page from today’s issue of another well known 
paper published in this city, the Citizen, which deals with 
this same conference. The headline has at the top in rather 
small print, “Finance ministers’ session,” and under that in 
pretty large print, “Provinces not pleased with federal 
proposals.” Then the two lead paragraphs go on as follows: 


Finance Minister Donald Macdonald Tuesday 
spelled out federal proposals for changing the major 
financing agreements it shares with the provinces, but 
won little support from provincial finance ministers 
meeting here. 


Here is the sentence that indicates the great displeasure 
that the ministers felt with the federal proposals: 


The ministers cut short their planned two-day con- 
ference and went home complaining that the federal 
proposals may mean higher taxes, reduced standards 
of service for health and education, or both, for some 
of the provinces. 

Now, honourable senators, when we come to talk of 
consultations with the provinces with reference to this bill, 
I suggest that the kind of consultation that took place was 
obviously not the kind of consultation that could have the 
least effect in persuading the provinces that their rights 
were being reasonably regarded. It was not the kind of 
consultation that would give them an opportunity to make 
a real input into the consideration of the problem before 
the decisions were made, and even after the lapse of a year 
it has not been sufficient to persuade them that they are 
being treated fairly. So I have to say that as far as I am 
concerned, any suggestion that any kind of proper consul- 
tation took place with the provinces or with the medical 
profession, which also asked at one stage at least that this 
bill be withdrawn, is not acceptable. That kind of sugges- 
tion is simply not acceptable, and cannot be accepted by 
anyone who has really taken any opportunity to find out 
what the facts really are. 

One can say beyond the slightest fear of being proved to 
be wrong that any allegation made in support of this bill 
that it is pursuant to meaningful consultations with the 
provinces cannot possibly be supported by the facts, and 
cannot possibly be used as an argument by any legislator 
or by any member of the Senate contemplating the reasons 
which merit his support of this bill. 

When the honourable sponsor of this bill also said that 
by this substantial amendment ceilings would not be con- 
tained in the bill except for the present fiscal year and the 
next fiscal year, and that after that they would be deter- 
mined by order in council, he was simply leading us out of 
the frying pan and into a very hot fire. I don’t want 
ceilings. I think they are contrary to every fair and reason- 
able consideration on which the provinces entered into this 
plan. But if we have to have ceilings then, by all means, let 
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them be imposed, but let them be imposed by the members 
of Parliament. Let them not be left to order in council. 
They are too fundamental, too important, too substantial to 
be left to what may be decided by an order in council two 
years from now, three years from now or four years from 
now. To my mind, if there has to be a ceiling, then by all 
means put it in the bill, but do not leave it in the hands of 
the people whose conduct I have been complaining about 
all along today. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It is true that there is a 
provision in the bill that an order in council may be 
brought before the other place for discussion if 50 members 
thereof sign a petition asking that that be done, and that if 
a motion in response thereto is passed by the house it can 
be submitted to this house and, if passed by this house, be 
fulfilled either to cancel the ceilings or to change them to 
some other ceilings. But what good is that? That is merely 
a sop thrown to those who believe that such things as this 
should not be done by order in council. Does anybody 
seriously think that the government of the day, during the 
debate on a petition signed by 50 members of Parliament, 
will see its own order in council changed? It will apply the 
whip. It will see to it that its majority ensures it has its 
way, whatever party it may be in 1978-79—and I am sure it 
will not be the present one. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Even that great improve- 
ment does not move me to think that government by order 
in council is good government. 


@ (1510) 
Senator Croll: You practised it. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am sorry, Senator Croll; I 
shall be glad to deal with your question, if it was one. 


Senator Lamontagne: You deserve another four years. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It might take the people of 
Canada another year to change things, but it looks pretty 
inevitable. 


The honourable senator also, putting before the house 
something that somebody had placed before him, I suppose, 
said that the present system is just giving the provinces a 
blank cheque to do what they like about costs of medicare. 
I say not only that this assertion is completely incorrect, 
but that it is an extremely unfair statement. After all, the 
provinces have to find their 50 per cent or, in the case of 
the poorer provinces, because of the way the formula 
works, not quite 50 per cent. They have just as hard a 
struggle finding their 50 per cent as the federal govern- 
ment does, and they have to spend a good deal of time on 
that struggle. I know what the provinces have to go 
through in this regard, and I say that the suggestion that 
there is a blank cheque for the provinces, that there is no 
incentive for them to help cut down costs, is completely 
and utterly unjustified and completely and utterly unfair. 


There was also an assertion in the speech that of course 
the federal government wants to be a full partner. One 
thing the bill does is to ensure that they will not be if 
certain eventualities happen. They are full partners now, 
but the whole object of this bill is to make sure they are 
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not full partners, if the increase in costs exceeds the rates 
as set out in the bill. 


Senator Flynn: That is right. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): So this statement is obvi- 
ously seen, when you look at the bill itself, to be one that is 
completely contrary to the principle of the bill. 


Honourable senators, you have been very patient with 
me. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Flynn: You have been extremely convincing. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I appreciate your agree- 
ment with my statement, of course, but if the applause that 
occurred indicated the hope that it might cut short my 
remarks, I am afraid I might disappoint you. 


Senator Flynn: Of course. More, more! 
Senator Lamontagne: We can sit tonight. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes, and perhaps go on 
tomorrow as well. 


Honourable senators, it is clear that the provinces were 
angry about this bill not only from the time of Mr. Turner’s 
budget to the time the bill was introduced, but that they 
are still angry about it. Even if the bill stood alone, as I 
have said, it would indeed be a source of serious damage to 
federal-provincial relations. However, it does not stand 
alone. We all know that. All you have to do is look at what 
was published as being the matters discussed at the feder- 
al-provincial conference, which evidently did not live as 
long as was anticipated. 

This government is doing the same thing in a number of 
fields. It has given notice to terminate the health insurance 
agreement with the provinces. It has unilaterally made a 
decision to change the system of payment of the amounts, 
as I understand it, for the moment at least, and is doing so 
to the detriment of the provinces, in respect of their contri- 
butions to post-secondary education. They are going back 
on their guarantee to the provinces against loss to them 
because of the so-called reform of the Income Tax Act. And 
of course, which is something that is very fresh in every- 
body’s mind, they have introduced a wage and price con- 
trol system after winning an election on a promise not to 
do so. Who, therefore, can blame the provinces, or the 
people of Canada, if they are angry and unhappy with, and 
distrustful of, the present government? They certainly 
have every reason to feel that way. 


This bill is a manifestation of how far the government 
has departed from the rules of fair play, of how it has 
become dedicated to government by confrontation, govern- 
ment by unilateral decision, and government as its fancy 
moves it. 

I thank you again for listening to me. I have to declare, 
in case there is any doubt left, that I propose to vote 
against the bill. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES ACT—LANGUAGE RIGHTS OF AIR 
PILOTS IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne moved, pursuant to notice: 
(Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


That the Senate affirms its full support of the Offi- 
cial Languages Act, including the right of air pilots to 
operate in the province of Quebec in either of the two 
official languages according to their choice, provided 
that the exercise of that right be compatible with air 
safety standards as certified from time to time under 
the authority of the Aeronautics Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I intend to speak only in 
English today, because I wish to make a special appeal to 
my English-speaking colleagues. I want to invite them to 
join with me and other French-speaking senators in a 
collective and unanimous reassertion of our faith in a 
bilingual Canada as defined in the Official Languages Act. 


The adoption of this motion would not mean that we 
support all aspects of the government program in this area. 
I myself have some reservations about certain features of 
that program. I feel, however, that this is not the time to 
discuss them. 


When the Leader of the Opposition spoke in this cham- 
ber on July 9, 1969, almost exactly seven years ago, on the 
day when the bill dealing with official languages was 
unanimously approved by the Senate, he said: 


@ (1520) 


We must not expect too much of this bill; it will not 
solve all the problems that the most optimistic are 
hoping it will. Nevertheless, I believe the bill repre- 
sents a step forward that it was absolutely necessary 
to take. 


The current crisis— 


Senator Flynn: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question at this stage? I am moved by the fact that he is 
quoting me, but as I told him, because he was kind enough 
to let me know in advance about his motion, I do not see 
the relevance of the wording to the real problem with 
which we are faced, and with which he wants to deal. So I 
wonder if he would not agree to stand the question until 
we can have some discussion as to the wording of his 
motion in order to relate it precisely to the problem so that 
it will not end up as vague as I consider it to be at this 
time. I am willing to discuss this matter, but under the 
terms the senator is proposing I have serious reservations. 


Senator Lamontagne: Well, honourable senators, the 
motion has now been put and I am prepared to speak to it. 
If the Leader of the Opposition or any other member of 
this house has suggestions as to ways and means of amend- 
ing the motion which would be acceptable to me and to 
others, then I would be quite prepared to accept such 
amendment, but I do not think I should delay what I have 
to say this afternoon on the motion as it stands. 


Senator Flynn: But the honourable senator realizes that 
his speech may make it more difficult to get a wording 
which will carry unanimous approval. 


Senator Lamontagne: We will see once I have conclud- 
ed my remarks. 


Senator Flynn: The usual flexibility of the honourable 
senator! 


Senator Lamontagne: I am very sorry, honourable sena- 
tors, that Senator Flynn has chosen to take this kind of 
attitude this afternoon. This certainly was not my 
approach to the problem. I took care to communicate with 
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him in Quebec City yesterday morning, and I had another 
discussion with him yesterday afternoon. It is my con- 
struction, at least, that he agreed to the text of the motion 
when we met yesterday afternoon, and he is now putting 
the wording of the motion in doubt at this late stage. I 
think I should be allowed to continue my remarks. 


Senator Flynn: On a point of privilege, honourable sena- 
tors, it is true that we had some meetings yesterday, but 
the honourable senator will acknowledge that this after- 
noon before we entered the house I suggested to him that 
he might postpone this motion in order to have further 
discussions as to the wording, and he said, “No, take it or 
leave it.” So I think I can put my dissent as to the wording 
on record at this point. 


Senator Lamontagne: I certainly intend at this moment, 
as it is my right as a member of this chamber— 


Senator Flynn: It is your right certainly, but I was 
trying to find out whether you had achieved a little more 
flexibility than you used to have in the past. 


Senator Lamontagne: I think that if the honourable 
senator is patient enough to wait for the end of my 
remarks he will find I am flexible enough, and I would 
certainly be in a position even after I have completed my 
remarks to entertain modifications of the motion. 


Senator Flynn: I did not want to be told that afterwards. 


Senator Croll: That is the price of sitting over there— 
you are always told afterwards. 


Senator Flynn: And I know why Senator Croll always 
wants to be on the side of the majority. 


Senator Croll: The comfortable majority. 


Senator Lamontagne: Having quoted what the Leader 
of the Opposition said in 1969, honourable senators, I want 
to add that the current crisis shows how right and realistic 
Senator Flynn was seven years ago. 


Senator Flynn: And I am still. 


Senator Lamontagne: Which does not mean that he is 
today. 

Today a great number of Canadians, both English-speak- 
ing and French-speaking, have the impression that the 
spirit and principles embodied in the Official Languages 
Act have been abandoned, or at least seriously weakened. 
The House of Commons and the government under present 
conditions can do very little to remove that impression. 
The Senate, however, is completely free to reaffirm its full 
support of the act, and I believe that the current situation 
justifies such a move. If this motion is adopted, Canadians 
will know that the Senate, at least—this chamber of sober 
second thought, as we so often say—still fully supports the 
ideal of a bilingual Canada as envisaged in the act. 


The other part of the motion, honourable senators, deals 
with the dispute over the language of air control in the 
province of Quebec. I decided to raise this issue partly 
after reading the excellent article which appeared last 
Friday in the Gazette. The article stated as follows: 


A number of associations, French and English, have 
been busy leaping to conclusions and passing resolu- 
tions these past few days, then firing them off to 
Ottawa... In a country of two intermeshing linguistic 


communities it is a rudimentary principle that cooper- 
ation between the two to settle their differences 
cannot be limited to federal government channels. 


This “leave it to the government” attitude is not good 
enough. I believe that the dispute has reached such propor- 
tions as to require the involvement of Parliament, of the 
Senate more particularly, because of its historical mission 
with respect to minority and _ provincial rights. The 
Gazette’s editorial also states: 


The dispute over the language of air control has been 
characterized by jockeying for position, rather than 
cool consideration of the merits of the issue, from the 
beginning. 

As far as I am concerned, I want to concentrate as 
objectively as possible on the merits of the issue, and in so 
doing I will use a background paper entitled “Bilingual Air 
Traffic Services” which was sent to all members of Parlia- 
ment by the Ministry of Transport on June 22. First, I 
intend to deal briefly with the situation existing in other 
countries with respect to the language of air control. The 
regulations of the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion contain two main recommendations in this respect. 
The first one reads as follows: 


In general, the air-ground radiotelephony communica- 
tions should be conducted in the language normally 
used by the station on the ground. 


The second recommendation states: 


Pending the development and adoption of a more suit- 
able form of speech for universal use in aeronautical 
radiotelephony communications, the English language 
should be used as such and should be available, on 
request from any aircraft station unable to comply 
with 5.2.1.1.1, at all stations on the ground serving 
designated airports and routes used by international 
air services. 


@ (1530) 


Accordingly, many countries, including France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, Switzerland, Japan, Norway, Eastern 
Europe and most countries of South America, normally use 
their national languages but make English available to 
meet the needs of international operations. To my knowl- 
edge there has never been any complaint about those air 
control systems, and our own Canadian pilots have accept- 
ed those conditions without raising the safety issue. 


In Canada, the Civil Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Transport is responsible for determining air safety 
standards, including the language of air control. Its person- 
nel is widely recognized for their great expertise. It has at 
its disposal an air traffic control simulation centre which 
is supposed to be one of the best and most sophisticated of 
its type in the world. It is also claimed that certified air 
safety standards in Canada are more strict than those of 
most other countries. Under such conditions, and as an 
individual who is also vitally interested in his own safety 
as well as that of others, I have full confidence in the 
normal procedure which has been applied up to now in 
Canada for the certification of air safety standards, includ- 
ing regulations regarding the language or languages of air 
control. I strongly believe that this normal procedure 
should continue to apply in the future without any undue 
outside interference, political or otherwise. I just want to 
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add that I wish I had the same confidence in our safety 
standards regarding the use and disposition of nuclear 
material. 


The Aeronautics Act does not specifically prescribe the 
use of either English or French, but until 1962 English only 
was used in Canada. In 1962, the Department of Transport 
issued a directive authorizing pilots to use French in the 
province of Quebec in situations of stress and emergency 
provided that the gist of those communications be repeated 
in English. Thus the use of French has been authorized in 
those situations since 1962, not asa political concession but 
as a measure designed to improve air safety. 


Since June 1974, the Minister of Transport has author- 
ized the use of French in addition to English in the provi- 
sion of airport control service to aircraft operating in 
accordance with the visual flight rules at five airports— 
Quebec City, St. Jean, Baie Comeau, Sept Iles and St. 
Honoré. During those two years of bilingual service, no 
evidence of unsafe incidents resulting from misunder- 
standing of either official language has been validated. 
Since last spring, bilingual aeradio advisory services have 
been available throughout the province of Quebec. In the 
last few weeks, bilingual airport control services to air- 
craft operating in accordance with the visual flight rules 
have been extended to Val d’Or and Bagotville. 


What remains to be decided is whether or not to provide 
fully bilingual airport control services in Quebec—that is 
to authorize the use of French in addition to English in 
visual flight rules to Dorval, Mirabel and St. Hubert, and 
to extend that practice to instrument flight rules through- 
out the province. These last steps will present more com- 
plex problems requiring extensive study. It has been 
estimated that the simulation experiments begun last 
March and designed to consider those problems may take 
15 to 18 months before they are completed. It appears to 
me, however, in the light of well-established international 
practices, that fully bilingual services in Quebec can be 
supplied within the framework of normal safety require- 
ments, provided they are introduced gradually and in coop- 
eration with all those concerned. I am also under the 
impression that if English-speaking Canadian pilots can 
operate efficiently in other countries under the existing 
regulations recommended by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, they will be able to operate as efficient- 
ly in Quebec under the same conditions. However, my 
impression can be wrong. 


That is why I make a plea to all those concerned, which 
includes all Canadians, to keep a cool and rational attitude 
and to suspend their final judgment until the simulation 
and other technical studies have been properly carried out. 
In making that plea I do not intend, and my motion is not 
intended, to interfere in any way with the work being 
undertaken by the commission established by the Minister 
of Transport. 


The solution of the technical difficulties involved in the 
introduction of the new bilingual services is only part of 
the story. The human element, the willingness to make the 
system work, is also very important. This is why I hope 
that the members of the Association des Gens de l’Air du 
Québec will be patient, in spite of present difficult circum- 
stances, and will participate actively and constructively in 
the simulation and other technical studies which have 


{Senator Lamontagne.] 


been initiated’ I also hope that the members of CATCA 
and CALPA will do the same, and participate in those 
studies in a truly professional manner and as good 
Canadians. 


I wish to say to all those groups that they should always 
bear in mind that they have very important responsibili- 
ties which go much beyond their respective interests, their 
feelings and what they may consider rightly or wrongly to 
be their rights. Air safety depends not only on their compe- 
tence but also on their daily and friendly cooperation. The 
cold war now existing between those groups and their 
members represents in my view a serious air hazard in 
itself which should concern all Canadians, and which 
should be removed immediately. 

@ (1540) 


To achieve this most important objective, I propose that 
a*formula should be found to enable the antagonists to 
meet as human beings and good citizens on mutually 
aceptable grounds, under the auspices of an appropriate 
Senate committee if desirable, to negotiate at least a viable 
truce until the simulation and other technical studies have 
been completed. 

According to many people, English-French relations in 
Canada are presently in a state of crisis. It is not the first 
time that this has happened in our history, and I am sure it 
will not be the last. But, as the Gazette’s editorial says: 


It might be an idea to look around the world and see if 
there is some nation whose particular problems one 
would sooner share than Canada’s. 


Some Canadians on both sides believe that if Quebec 
were to separate, our problems and conflicts would go 
away. This is not true. Geography and economics will 
never allow us to ignore each other. Indeed, the separation 
of Quebec could make some of these problems and conflicts 
even more acute than they are within Confederation. 


We have to learn, therefore, to live together and to 
overcome crises when they arise in a rational way, so that 
there will not be any victors and vanquished. So far as I 
am concerned, I am against French power and English 
power. I am for Canadian power, which can rest only on 
balance, compromise and the active participation of our 
two main founding communities and the other ethnic 
groups who have joined us in the course of Canadian 
history. 

We must always be aware of the fact that feelings and 
emotions, if allowed to prevail between ethnic groups, will 
divide us, as they so often do in other areas of human 
relations. Only the voice of reason will unite us in our best 
mutual interests. This is the voice that will be expressed in 
this house and hopefully will be heard throughout the 
country if this motion is adopted. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, as you all 
know, I have a great admiration for the ability of my 
friend who has just spoken, but I think that what we have 
in front of us today is a problem which is fundamental. 

Before saying anything further, I should point out that I 
agree with him that whatever we do should be done in the 
spirit of conscious logic, with no emotion one way or the 
other. I hope that I shall express myself in that way, 
because I appreciate very much the position taken by my 
honourable friend and what he has in mind. 
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At the present time we have—although it might not have 
suited my friend—a solution to this problem. At least, we 
have the machinery for a solution. I did not set it up. The 
Conservative Party was not consulted about setting it up. 
Perhaps my friend, who is no longer in the cabinet, was not 
consulted, but certainly the Leader of the Government 
was. The solution was that this whole thing should be 
adjudicated by a commission of three very distinguished 
men. They were picked, apparently, to the satisfaction of 
the minister and the representatives of the pilots and 
controllers. That is set out clearly at page 14926 of the 
House of Commons Debates of June 28, in the memorandum 
of understanding, signed voluntarily by all three parties. 


It might not suit my friend, and it might not suit us on 
this side of the house because we were not consulted. It 
might not suit also those on the other side of the house; but 
there is a memorandum of agreement, of understanding, 
between the Minister of Transport, the Canadian Air Traf- 
fic Control Association and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association. I quote from paragraph 2: 


That a prerequisite to the expansion or introduction of 
any bilingual air traffic service— 


That is what my friend is talking about. 


—be a unanimous report of the Commission declaring 
the proposed expansion or introduction to be con- 
sistent with the maintenance of current safety stand- 
ards in Canadian air operations. 


We did not do this. They decided that it should be done, 
and it was approved by the federal cabinet and, I am sure, 
the Prime Minister. 


I must not for a moment attempt to take any side in this 
controversy. To do so would be ridiculous and I would be 
completely out of order until we have the report. I would 
ask the Deputy Leader of the Government to listen to what 
I have to say, because I cannot hear myself think. He is 
still talking. 


Here is the proposition. What else can we do at the 
present time except await the report of the three commis- 
sioners? What else can we possibly do? Is it within the 
power of the Senate, or if it is within the power of the 
Senate—my friend is an authority on these things—is it 
within the common sense functions of the Senate, to step 
in at this time with a resolution which, if it were carried, 
would be advice to the three commissioners? And I am sure 
it would be the hope of my friend that they would act on it. 


In court and out of court, in arbitration and out of 
arbitration, we always wait to see what happens. If my 
friend is then dissatisfied with the result of the three-man 
commission, and with its report, and he thinks that in his 
judgment a resolution should be brought before the 
Senate, then that will be the time to do so—but not until 
then. I say that with the greatest of friendliness towards 
my friend. I am not speaking politically for one party or 
the other. Why would we not wait? What advantage is 
there to place on record either the defeat or success of this 
motion? Surely it does not come at a proper time, and my 
friend might not have brought it forward had he been in 
the cabinet. However, he was not in the cabinet at the time. 
The Leader of the Government was. They, in their wisdom, 
have found the solution and they have agreed to it. There 
is no way that I know of to get out of it. I suppose an act of 


Parliament could set aside an agreement—Parliament can 
do anything—but I do not think anyone would want to see 
that done. 


Let us give this thing a chance. I do not want to be legal. 
Could we not say that this motion, coming at a time when 
the commission is going to meet, and when passions have 
already been inflamed, is sub judice? In other words, fur- 
ther discussion and further attempts to influence are being 
made. We have already heard a good deal about influenc- 
ing. The Leader of the Government heard quite a lot about 
it when the judges were being importuned from time to 
time as to what they should do. 
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Coming to the present case, why should the Senate, the 
upper house, do what the lower house would not do? There 
may at some later point be a motion brought forward in the 
lower house, but why should we try to interfere now with 
the proper judicial discretion that has been given to these 
three commissioners? 


The motion before the Senate is as follows: 


That the Senate affirms its full support of the Offi- 
cial Languages Act, including the right of air pilots to 
operate in the province of Quebec in either of the two 
official languages according to their choice, provided 
that the exercise of that right be compatible with air 
safety standards as certified from time to time under 
the authority of the Aeronautics Act. 


Are we not trying to substitute something else? Surely we 
are. Are we not trying to give a reply for the commission- 
ers instead of leaving it to the commissioners to bring in 
their report? 


I hope no senator on the other side will suspect for a 
moment that I have any political motives in making these 
remarks. This may in fact do me a lot of harm, because 
passion is inflamed across Canada and in Quebec, as my 
friend and I agree, as we have never seen it before. In the 
days when I was studying French in the province of 
Quebec, around 1928, there was said to be quite a separatist 
movement. But they never discussed that with me. They 
were great hosts at all times, and we all had a very happy 
time. 


Why would we, as a Senate, pass such a resolution as this 
at the present time? There can only be one motive, and that 
is to motivate the commissioners to bring in a report 
favourable to the government. That is how the commis- 
sioners would certainly view such a resolution, I would 
think, and certainly that is how it would be thought of by 
the public. This, my friend, is not the time for such a 
resolution. The time may come when you can move such a 
resolution, but to interfere with the course of justice—not 
that we set up but that your own government, for whom 
you have always been a loyal supporter, set up—to set 
aside the judicial process set in motion would be a gross 
interference. To illustrate my point, if a judge took a 
resolution such as this before the commissioners he would 
be in a very difficult position. Simply because we are the 
first house, the senior house, does not make our passing 
such a resolution as this any less incorrect. 

I am trying to use moderate words, words that will enlist 


the moderate support, the reasonable support, of all the 
members of the Senate, regardless of political affiliation. 
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My friend, I know, does not profess to be a lawyer. He is 
very lucky. He is one person in this house who does not 
profess to be a lawyer but who always acts with the great 
authority of certain of the lawyers that we know so well, 
and I admire him for that. 

To sum it all up—and there is much authority for what I 
have said—we are out of place. This motion at this time is 
extremely out of place. Not only is it out of place, but it is 
almost unethical. I am not suggesting that my friend is 
unethical. The motion itself is unethical. Whether you like 
it or not—and I am directing my remarks particularly to 
members of the government—whether it is a good commis- 
sion or whether it is not, the government has set it up. 
Surely we can depend on the wisdom of those three judges, 
surely we can depend on their good judgment and their 
good wisdom to bring in a just result. 

If my friend is not satisfied with the report, he can go so 
far as introducing legislation to remedy it. It may be, of 
course, that my friend has introduced this motion to pla- 
cate the ill feeling that emanates from Quebec. I can assure 
him that such a resolution as this, if passed by this house, 
would inflame passion from one end of Canada to the 
other, with the exception of the province of Quebec. I beg 
of my friend to withdraw this resolution rather than 
having it voted on and, if so, a count taken, which would 
only upset the apple cart, just when the Liberal govern- 
ment of Mr. Trudeau has got it level. The commission, as 
established, should be given the opportunity of investigat- 
ing the concerns that my honourable and learned friend 
has raised. 


Senator Lamontagne: May I ask a question? 


Senator Flynn: You may ask a question, but I want to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Walker: I would be delighted if you asked me a 
question. 


Senator Flynn: Many questions have been raised by 
Senator Walker. It was a speech, and you will have an 
opportunity of replying to it. 

Senator Lamontagne: Am I not allowed to ask a 
question? 

Senator Flynn: Oh, yes, you can do so if you wish. 


Senator Walker: I would welcome your question. I do 
not think my leader would mind. 

Senator Flynn: I would mind, I think. I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
THIRD READING 


The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
the motion in amendment of Senator Macdonald to the 
motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for the third 
reading of Bill C-20, respecting citizenship. 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, in recent days a 
number of questions have been asked regarding Bill C-20, 
and requests have been made for commitments from the 
Minister of Justice with respect to the constitutionality of 

[Senator Walker.] 


, 


this proposed measure. At page 2324 of the Debates of the 
Senate of yesterday, the Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition asked whether it was possible to obtain the 
assurance that the government would submit this clause to 
the Supreme Court for its opinion on its constitutionality. 
Senator Grosart, on June 30, made the same request. He 
asked that clause 33 not be proclaimed until its constitu- 
tionality is determined. There were requests of a similar 
nature made earlier by the Opposition. I want to assure 
honourable senators that I have brought these requests to 
the attention of the Minister of Justice, but I have not as 
yet been able to obtain any assurance or guarantee from 
him that he feels bound to refer this matter to the Supreme 
Court. 


The Honourable Senator Grosart, in a speech made on 
June 30, said that, in effect, he would be satisfied to have 
made known the concerns of the Opposition to the Minis- 
ter of Justice, and I have done so. I have expressed in 
writing those concerns. As well, I have communicated 
personally with the Minister of Justice regarding this bill. 
I have also brought to the attention of the Minister of 
Justice the concerns expressed yesterday in this chamber 
by the Leader of the Opposition with respect to subclauses 
(2) to (6) of clause 33. The Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition spoke about this matter earlier. I have for the 
information of honourable senators today, however, an 
additional explanation of this particular clause. It is not 
unduly long, so I propose to present it at this time. 


Senator Asselin: Are you an expert? 


Senator Perrault: The purpose of clause 33 is to bring 
the whole of the Citizenship Act into force on a day to be 
fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council. This 
means that, once the proclamation has been issued, the 
whole of the act, including clause 33, becomes law on the 
day set out in the proclamation. 
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However, part of the bill, namely, subclause (7) of clause 
33, provides that subclauses (2) to (6) of clause 33 shall 
come into force in a given province “only upon a day fixed 
in a proclamation of the Governor in Council declaring 
those subsections to be in force in that province.” I know 
the Leader of the Opposition touched on that basic point 
earlier today. This means a second proclamation is 
required before subclauses (2) to (6) of clause 33 can be 
operative in a particular province. In other words, the bill 
clearly provides for a two-step procedure before the au- 
thority that is given to provinces in subclauses (2) to (6) 
can be acted upon in a given province. 


This is different from the proclaiming power that was 
provided in the case of the “breathalizer” amendment that 
was the subject of a reference to the Supreme Court in 
1970. As J. Noel Lyon has pointed out in the article in the 
McGill Law Journal, to which Senator Flynn referred 
yesterday, the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1968-69, was 
“an omnibus bill containing a number of unrelated amend- 
ments,” and the intention of Parliament was to proclaim 
various parts of these unrelated amendments in force at 
different times, leaving other parts unproclaimed. The 
intention, in the case of Bill C-20, is to bring the whole of 
the act into force on a specific date and to provide for a 
second proclamation in respect of the operation of sub- 
clauses (2) to (6) of clause 33 in any particular province. 
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While I cannot at this time provide a commitment from 
the minister that he is inclined at the present time to refer 
the matter to the Supreme Court for interpretation, I want 
to assure honourable senators that the points raised have 
been brought to his personal attention and they are under 
consideration by him for possible future action. However, I 
can give no guarantee beyond that. 


Honourable senators, having made that statement I 
would urge that we proceed to third reading of Bill C-20. 


Senator Flynn: I would just mention to the Leader of 
the Government that the doubts expressed concerning this 
matter did not emanate only from this side of the house; 
that there was a vote of 23 to 30 on a substantial amend- 
ment moved by Senator Laird. I hope the minister will 
consider that. A result such as that in a Senate composed 
of a large majority of government supporters should sug- 
gest to him very insistently that he should do what I have 
suggested. 


Senator Perrault: The matter has been brought quite 
emphatically to his attention. He has been made very 
aware of the proceedings in this chamber. I want to assure 
honourable senators on that point. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I understood the 
Leader of the Government to say I had said that I would be 
satisfied on this matter if the concern of some senators 
about the constitutionality of certain subclauses of clause 
33 were taken into consideration. Of course, I was speaking 
to a motion made by the Leader of the Opposition; I was 
referring only to the reply given by the Leader of the 
Government here, and said I was satisfied with his state- 
ment that he would take it up with the minister. That 
should not be taken to mean that I would be satisfied that 
the whole matter would be resolved merely by its being 
referred to the minister. 


Senator Perrault: I understand. 


Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Government has 
suggested that we should now vote on third reading. We 
have another motion before us, which is not for third 
reading—a motion moved by Senator Macdonald. 


Senator Perrault: Of course. It is a motion to refer the 
bill back to committee. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, to refer it back to committee. I 
have not consulted the Leader of the Opposition on this, 
but my suggestion would be that we might defer this until 
tomorrow in the hope that in the meantime the Leader of 
the Government might renew his efforts and obtain, if not 
a clear declaration from the minister that he will refer the 
matter to the Supreme Court, at least an undertaking that 
he will produce for consideration by members of Parlia- 
ment in both houses a clear statement of the government’s 
position on constitutionality. I know a statement has been 
made, but it would appear not to be conclusive. Perhaps 
the minister could at least table a white paper, or whatever 
might be required, to satisfy us that the question of consti- 
tutionality has been taken into consideration in relation to 
these subclauses. 


Senator Goldenberg: Would Senator Grosart allow a 
question? Is he suggesting that the government, whether it 
is a government of the Liberal Party or a government of 
the Progressive Conservative Party, will introduce a bill 
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without having tried to assure itself that its provisions are 
constitutional? Surely the government must have checked 
this. I was not a member of the committee, but before 
asking Senator Grosart to answer, I would say as a lawyer 
that if a client of mine were affected by clause 33 I would 
probably go to the courts on the question of its constitu- 
tionality. That is how it is done. If we are going to expect 
the minister introducing legislation to submit everything 
to the courts before Parliament approves, calling on the 
courts first to decide on constitutionality, we will never 
legislate effectively. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, no. 
Senator Asselin: That is not the question at all. 


Senator Grosart: I do not want to beg the question, but I 
think I have to say that Senator Goldenberg has not 
studied the history of legislation very carefully if he makes 
the statement he has just made. Of course, governments 
have on many occasions backed up their intentions in 
introducing legislation by supplementary papers of various 
kinds, including statements of their views on the constitu- 
tionality of the measure. I was not merely asking whether 
the government has studied the matter. Of course they 
have. I would assume that the government did refer the 
matter to the Department of Justice, and received an opin- 
ion. I would assume that. If the government is not pre- 
pared to go so far as to refer the matter to the Supreme 
Court—and we have rules in the Senate which make it 
quite possible for us to move that certain bills be referred 
to the Supreme Court; there is nothing new about this—if 
the government has such an opinion, and if, in spite of the 
debate that has taken place, it is still of the same opinion, 
then it should inform Parliament that it is of that same 
opinion, because there seems to be some doubt. There is 
nothing unusual in suggesting that the government inform 
Parliament why it believes a certain measure to be consti- 
tutional. The matter has been questioned, and that is all I 
am asking. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I say brief- 
ly that the bill before us is the result of months of negotia- 
tion with the premiers of Canada and the attorneys-gener- 
al of Canada. It has been before a committee in the House 
of Commons, where the constitutional question has been 
raised and well debated. It has been before a committee of 
this house for over seven weeks. The Minister of Justice 
appeared before our committee. Much as I respect the 
views and opinions of the honourable Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition, I would say again that ample opportunity has 
been given for input from every provincial jurisdiction in 
this country. They support this bill, including, I under- 
stand, some Progressive Conservative provincial govern- 
ments in the nation. We now have a proposal that there be 
a white paper with respect to constitutionality. I must say 
that the government rejects the notion, and I urge that we 
not refer the bill back to committee, but that we proceed to 
give it third reading. 


Some Hon. Senators: Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Macnaughton, that this bill be now read the 
third time. 
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In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Macdonald, seconded by the Honourable Senator Grosart, 
that the bill be not now read the third time but that it be 
referred back to the Standing Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for consideration of the implications of section 
33. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are in favour please 
say ‘“‘yea.” 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are against please say 
nay.” 


“cc 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have it. 
I declare the motion in amendment lost. 


Senator Grosart: On division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost on division. Shall the main motion for third 
reading carry? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I cannot let the bill 
pass without replying to my good friend Senator Golden- 
berg. It is quite obvious that the government, when it 
introduces legislation, has the advice of the various depart- 
ments involved, including the Department of Justice. But I 
am sure it will not surprise him when I say that in cases of 
doubt the government always claims to have jurisdiction. 
That is the history of the federal Parliament, and it is the 
history of many of the provincial legislatures. That is why 
it has often happened that the Privy Council and then the 
Supreme Court have quashed certain pieces of legislation, 
considering them to have been beyond the competence of 
the particular legislatures that passed them. So it all 
depends—some cases are clearer than others; some are 
more obscure. 

I would say that in the present case the discussion in this 
house, and the long discussions in the other place referred 
to by the Leader of the Government, suggest that there 
may be something to the opinions of those who think that 
this particular clause of the bill is not within the compe- 
tence of Parliament. 


We would not ask the government to refer to the 
Supreme Court every clause of a bill, but this is a very 
special case. I do not think Senator Goldenberg would 
insist that we cannot ask the government in cases like this 
to refer the matter to the Supreme Court. For God’s sake, 
that’s part of what we are here for. 


Senator Goldenberg: I might just say in answer to 
Senator Flynn that I did not suggest that we cannot do it. I 
do not think that we should try to do it, and, as Senator 
Flynn may have noted, I did not commit myself on the 
constitutionality of section 33. I did say that as a lawyer, if 
a client of mine were affected by it, I think I would take it 
to the courts, and that is how I think it should get to the 
courts. 


(The Hon. the Speaker.] 


Senator Flynn: That is exactly what I want to prevent— 
one of my friend’s clients having to go to the Supreme 
Court, becauses I want that client to be spared the fees 
which Senator Goldenberg would charge him. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
cannot help feeling that the argument is fallacious that 
because other people think this provision is constitutional 
it ought to satisfy the consciences of the members of the 
Senate. I thought one of our duties was to examine every 
bill which came before us from every point of view— 
whether it be its constitutionality, its practical merits or 
whatever—and I thought it was our duty, upon such con- 
sideration, to give effect to our considered opinions. It does 
not move me in the least to have the Leader of the Govern- 
ment say that a great number of people have agreed to it. 
How much consideration of an impartial nature or from 
the point of view of the citizens of this country was given 
to it? Or was it talked about in these discussions in the 
sense of, “Well, what can we do to bring about what we 
think the people who are discussing it want done?” What 
confidence can we have that anybody represented the 
views of the taxpayers either on the merits or on the 
constitutionality? 


With all respect to Senator Goldenberg, I think he will 
remember, as chairman of that very ably chaired commit- 
tee, the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Consti- 
tutional Affairs, that some of the evidence given before 
that committee, by those who ought to know what the law 
is or what the law means, was not such as to inspire any 
great confidence in their judgment in this matter. 


Surely, if one cannot appeal to a sense of reason and of 
right and to the innate merit of a matter with respect to 
the passage of a bill, one should not resort to the appeal 
that, “Well, look at all these people who have looked at it. 
They must be right. The Minister of Justice talked about it 
for two hours somewhere.” To me that really is simply 
giving up and throwing to the winds the rights and duties 
and responsibilities of this Senate. If that is the way we 
are going to deal with things, it is not much wonder that in 
some places we are not held in as high regard as we should 
like. I therefore cannot bring myself to vote for this bill on 
third reading, or on any other reading, merely on the 
arguments put forward by the Leader of the Government 
and on the argument which has not quite been put forward 
but has with some temerity been suggested by Senator 
Goldenberg. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should simply 
like to record my regret that the Opposition did not ask to 
divide the house and have a recorded vote on this amend- 
ment which has just been defeated. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the main motion for third reading of the 
bill? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Grosart: On division. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 
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BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
NOTICE OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the Senate I should like to bring to 
your attention that a meeting of the Standing Senate 


Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce to consider 
Bill C-58, and the report made in relation thereto, is sched- 
uled for 5 o’clock this afternoon in room 356-S. The meet- 
ing is 1n camera, of course. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 2335) 
LETTERS RESPECTING AIR TRAFFIC SERVICES IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Ottawa, Ontario 
K1A 0N5 
July 1, 1976 


M. Roger Demers, 

Président, 

Association des Gens de ]’Air du Québec, 
a/s Tapis Rouge, 

Aéroport de Québec, 

Québec, Qué. 


Dear Mr. Demers: 


I appreciated the opportunity to meet with you and your 
associates to discuss the implementation of further bilin- 
gual air traffic services in Quebec. You know that we 
remain fully committed to such implementation just as 
soon as safe procedures can be certified. 


The various steps we have agreed to, including the crea- 
tion of a Commission, are simply designed to meet the 
argument that we might neglect safety in any way by 
promoting bilingual services. I am confident that we will 
succeed in all of this and I urge your cooperation and 
assistance in the work we have to do. 


I should like to clarify certain misunderstandings con- 
cerning the role of the Commission and particularly the 
advisers and experts they will select. It is the Commission 
and the Commission alone which will determine the 
selection. : 


We agreed to work with CATCA on a list of controller 
advisers for the possible use of the Commission. We will 
welcome your assistance in the preparation of the list and 
we assure you in any case, that unless it is a balanced and 
sound list, we will not join in submitting it to the Commis- 
sion. In any event, Les Gens de I’Air as well as CATCA 
could recommend any advisers to the Commission 
separately. 


We have asked the Commission to deal expressly with 
CATCA and CALPA arguments if they still contend that 
safety is not assured. As you know, that could arise when 
Transport Canada has certified certain procedures to be 
safe and has indicated our readiness to implement them to 
expand bilingualism. At that point the Commission will 
express its judgement on the safety issue and will dispose 
clearly of the CATCA and CALPA arguments that cannot 
be substantiated. Incidentally, the word “tout” was errone- 
ously written into the French text of understanding where 
the expression should have read “un doute raisonnable”. 
This in no way gives either organization a veto: they do not 
have to be convinced or say so; the Commission need only 
explain why they disregard the arguments. That will assist 
us all in satisfying the people of Canada that our certifica- 
tion of safety is right. 


I have asked my officials to work closely with you in all 
matters connected with the implementation of further bi- 
lingual air traffic services in Quebec. I urge you to cooper- 
ate with us to the full. I am confident that we will succeed 
and I repeat our objective and commitment of providing 
French and English service throughout Quebec Air Ser- 
vices. I was distressed to see how fully the language dis- 
pute has created a lack of recognition in CATCA for your 
needs and objectives. I have always tried to have your 
interests in my mind but to do so properly, I will want to 
have close contact with “Les gens de ]’Air.” I look forward 
to next week’s meeting. 


Yours sincerely, 
Otto Lang 


ee: J. M. Livingston, 
President 
The Canadian Air Traffic Control Association 


K. A. Maley 
President 
The Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 


July 6, 1976. 


The Honourable Otto E. Lang, 
Minister of Transport of Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


Before meeting, studying the terms of reference and 
beginning the work given to the Commission of Inquiry 
relating to the safety of the introduction of bilingual IFR 
Air Traffic Services in Quebec, the Commissioners believe 
it necessary that the implications for the Commission of 
the terms of the Memorandum of Understanding made 
June 28 between yourself and CATCA and CALPA should 
be determined precisely, and any ambiguity dispelled. 


Having regard to certain statements that have been 
made in the press, it may be worthwhile mentioning that 
none of the Commissioners had any part in the preparation 
of the Memorandum of Understanding, the terms of which 
only came to their knowledge when they were made 
public. 


On Monday, July 5, you delivered to us certified copies 
of the Order-in-Council authorizing our appointment; of 
the Memorandum of Understanding; of your letter of July 
1 to Association des Gens de |’Air du Québec, and of your 
proposal for an Order contemplated by clause 8 of the 
Memorandum. 


In particular, we will examine, in order, clauses 2, 3, 4, 7 
and 9 of the Memorandum. 
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2. THAT a prerequisite to the expansion or introduc- 
tion of any bilingual air traffic service be a unani- 
mous report of the Commission declaring the pro- 
posed expansion or introduction to be consistent 
with the maintenance of current safety standards in 
Canadian air operations. 


This provision is to be applied after the Commission has 
delivered a report. It is well known that once a report has 
been given by a commission, a government may give it 
whatever effect it wishes. That does not concern the 
Commissioners. 


The Commissioners are free to give their opinions, be it 
by a majority or unanimously, in accordance with section 
21(1) of the Interpretation Act which reads as follows: 

21.(1) Where an act or thing is required or authorized 

to be done by more than two persons, a majority of them 

may do it. 

We are accordingly of the opinion that clause 2 of the 
Memorandum does not bind the Commission. 

3. THAT the terms of reference now contained in 
Order in Council PC-1976-1576 should include a 
provision to the effect that “the Commissioners shall 
append to their reports any statement on the aspects 
of the inquiry reported upon, received from CATCA 
or CALPA within a specified period of time desig- 
nated by the Commission”’. 


It is the Government that is responsible for making 
public the report of a commission and to have it printed 
and distributed. On the other hand, it is customary for a 
commission, in delivering its report, to turn over all the 
documents, exhibits, reports, statements or writings that it 
collected so that they may be kept by the Government. The 
Commission intends to follow this practice, and the Gov- 
ernment will be free to publish the statements of CATCA 
and CALPA. Viewed in this way, clause 3 does not seem to 
us to present any difficulty to the Commission. 

4. THAT the terms of reference should include a fur- 
ther provision to the effect that “the Commissioners 
shall not in any of their reports indicate that safety 
has been demonstrated unless they can justify 
beyond a reasonable doubt why any contrary view 
expressed by CATCA or CALPA should not 
prevail”. 


In your letter of July 1, 1976, you have written to l’Asso- 
ciation des Gens de ]’Air du Québec “... This in no way 
gives either organization a veto: they do not have to be 


convinced or say so; the Commission need only explain 
why they disregard the arguments...” 


That seems to us to mean that reasons must be given in 
our report, and such an interpretation of the clause is 
acceptable to us. 

7. With reference to the “specially appointed profes- 
sional advisers” mentioned in paragraph (c) on page 
1 of the terms of reference, Transport Canada and 
CATCA will submit a joint list of appropriate con- 
troller advisers to the Commission. 


In our view those words are not restrictive, and as you 
said in your letter of July 1 to l’Association des Gens de 
lAir “... It is the Commission and the Commission alone 
which will determine the selection.” 


In our opinion that is the meaning to be given to section 
11(1) of the Inquiries Act which provides that the Commis- 
sioners must be authorized by the commission issued in the 
case to engage the services of experts, but, once such 
authorization has been given, the law does not provide for 
any restrictions. The Act leaves the choice of the experts 
entirely in the discretion of the Commissioners. 


11.(1) The commissioners, whether appointed under 
Part I or under Part II, if thereunto authorized by the 
commission issued in the case, may engage the services 
of such accountants, engineers, technical advisers, or 
other experts, clerks, reporters and assistants as they 
deem necessary or advisable, and also the services of 
counsel to aid and assist the commissioners in the 
inquiry. 

While such a list will be most useful, the Commission 
will, nevertheless, feel free to consider other experts, if 
need be, whether by engaging their services as contemplat- 
ed by section 11, or by summoning them as witnesses as 
provided in section 4. 

9. THAT, following the tabling of the final report of 
the Commission in Parliament, the government will 
present a resolution to the House of Commons seek- 
ing concurrence therein in a free vote. 


As we have said earlier, what the Government does with 
a report after it has been delivered does not concern the 
Commissioners, and it is not their function to comment 
upon this provision. 
W.R. Sinclair 
Julien Chouinard 
Darrel V. Heald 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, July 8, 1976 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the number and amount of Loans to Immi- 
grants made under section 65(1) of the Immigration 
Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant 
to section 65(6) of the said Act, Chapter I-2, JES Gas 
1970. 

Copies of Statement on operations under The 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 17(2) of the 
said Act, Chapter 59, Statutes of Canada, 1951. 


Copies of Statement on operations under the Veter- 
ans Insurance Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1976, pursuant to section 18(2) of the said Act, Chapter 
WES IRS Oy LD 


Report of Canadian Arsenals Limited, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1976, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Finan- 
cial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 


BILL TO AMEND (NO. 2)—REPORT OF COMMITTEE— 
PRESENTATION LATER THIS DAY 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture has considered Bill C-88. 
However, I do not have the report of the committee before 
me at this time. I would ask for leave to present the report 
later this day. 


The Hon. 


senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that rule 76(4) be suspend- 
ed in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGES ACT—LANGUAGE RIGHTS OF AIR 


PILOTS IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—ORDER STANDS UNTIL 
LATER THIS DAY 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Lamontagne, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Forsey: 

That the Senate affirms its full support of the 
Official Languages Act, including the right of air 
pilots to operate in the province of Quebec in either 
of the two official languages according to their 
choice, provided that the exercise of that right be 
compatible with air safety standards as certified 
from time to time under the authority of the 
Aeronautics Act.—(Honourable Senator Flynn, [EXC 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I was wondering 
whether it would be possible to stand this item, in view of 
the absence of Senator Lamontagne, who may be here later 
today. 


Senator Langlois: Stand until later this day? 


Senator Flynn: If he comes in later we will see how 
things are going. 
Order stands. 


CHRISTIAN EVANGELICAL CENTRE OF CANADA 


ACTION OF DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, June 8, the debate on 
the inquiry of Senator Forsey calling the attention of the 
Senate to the action of the Department of National Reve- 
nue in the case of the Christian Evangelical Centre of 
Canada. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, since it 
seems that we have some time to spare this morning I am 
sure you would wish me to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to say a few words on this matter. 


As you know, recently Senator Forsey gave notice that 
he would call the attention of the Senate to this matter, 
and on June 8 he did discuss it, and I suppose until he 
brought the matter to our attention most of us were not 
familiar with it. You may recall the facts of this particular 
case. This religious organization had lost its status as a 
charitable organization with the Department of National 
Revenue through its failure to file some required report, 
and it had applied for reinstatement. Before the matter 
was dealt with the organization informed the department 
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that it would be holding a peaceful demonstration before 
the Soviet Embassy where it hoped to present a petition to 
the ambassador. Apparently the department felt that that 
would constitute political activity and, as a courtesy, it 
informed the organization that such activity might jeop- 
ardize its chances of being reinstated as a charitable organ- 
ization, since political activity may not be interpreted as 
charitable under the guidelines of the department. 


Perhaps I should interject here that while I am sure the 
officials of the department acted from the best of motives, 
nevertheless their action might well be taken to mean that 
the department did not want this group to hold the pro- 
posed demonstration, and, in fact, it did not. 


The case is important in that the organization involved 
is not one of the larger religious groups in Canada, and it 
might well feel intimidated by a warning from the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. However, apart from this par- 
ticular case, as Senator Forsey pointed out, a serious ques- 
tion of principle is involved. Can any charitable, religious 
or educational organization engage in or participate in any 
kind of political activity without running the risk of losing 
its status as a charitable organization under the Income 
Tax Act? It should be remembered that neither charitable 
nor political activities are defined in the Income Tax Act. 
At the present time over 30,000 organizations qualify for 
the status of charitable organizations, so the guidelines or 
principles set up and followed by the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue are most important. 


I understand the principle followed by the department is 
that an institution qualifies as a charitable organization if 
it can be classified as engaging in the advancement of 
religion, the relief of poverty, the advancement of educa- 
tion or some other activity of benefit to the community as 
a whole. 


@ (1110) 


I suppose that over the years it was not too difficult to 
classify these various organizations, but as Senator Forsey 
has pointed out this is no longer the case. Recently, 
another organization, Amnesty International, has become 
concerned. This is an independent, non-government organ- 
ization. It endeavours to ensure the right of everyone to 
hold and express his beliefs. Amnesty International works, 
irrespective of political considerations, for the release of 
men and women who are in prison because of their beliefs, 
ethnic origins, colour or language, provided they have 
neither used nor advocated violence. 


I propose to quote from a letter from Amnesty Interna- 
tional to various members of Parliament. The organization 
was concerned, after the budget speech was given, because 
it was there stated that a revision was to be made of the 
law relating to charitable organizations. It so happens that 
while there is no contact between this organization and the 
Christian Evangelical Centre, they work towards the same 
end in that there was a minister of religion, for example, 
who was imprisoned in Russia, and both organizations are 
trying to obtain his release. This organization, Amnesty 
International, had this to say: 


Our organization has, since 1974, been registered 
with Revenue Canada as a charitable organization, 
that is to say, an active charity. This status is of 
considerable importance to the growth and develop- 


ment of our work, for income was derived from tax 
exempt contributions. 


Although we have this status, it is far from clear 
whether the full range of our activities is regarded by 
Revenue Canada officials as charitable. When we 
applied in 1974 for registration as a charitable organi- 
zation we were obliged by the officials to accept, as a 
statement of objectives, a text which contains, among 
other things, the following proviso: 


“provided that the Corporation (i.e. Amnesty Inter- 
national Canada) shall not in any way advocate 
political action”. (supplementary Letters Patent of 
May 30th, 1974). 


It is far from clear what this means. Amnesty does not 
advocate anything, except respect for human rights, to 
which Canada officially subscribes by various instru- 
ments, such as the Bill of Rights and the International 
Covenants. If the provision were very literally con- 
strued, it might prevent us from communicating with 
the parliamentary group about individual cases or gen- 
eral issues on the ground that such action was 
political. 


Honourable senators, as you can see, this concerns not 
only one organization but, perhaps, many. Many organiza- 
tions which are classified as religious, for example, engage 
from time to time in activities which could be said to be 
political, such as holding demonstrations, passing resolu- 
tions, presenting petitions, and the like. Let me tell you 
this: certainly the church to which I belong has taken 
strong stands on matters which could be termed political: 
indeed, I recall reading that at the time of the recent 
elections in Italy, the Pope—the head of my Church— 
strongly advocated the defeat of the candidates of the 
Communist Party and urged the electors to vote against 
them. I do hope, honourable senators, that these actions on 
the part of the head of my Church will not tempt the 
Department of National Revenue to declassify us as a 
religious organization. 


I believe, with Senator Forsey, that it is perfectly proper 
for organizations which are charitable, religious or educa- 
tional, to engage in the kind of action the Christian Evan- 
gelical Centre wanted to take, and I hope that the restric- 
tive interpretation of the act followed in that case will not 
be repeated. I would suggest that the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue review its guidelines in these cases and 
take into account the fact that times have changed. It is no 
longer possible to put charitable, religious or educational 
organizations into narrow compartments, as it were, and I 
think we have to recognize that for better or for worse 
religious organizations especially are increasingly being 
concerned with matters which but a few years ago would 
have been considered none of their business and a matter 
for political parties. 


Honourable senators, I am glad that Senator Forsey 
brought this matter to our attention and I certainly sup- 
port him in the stand that he has taken. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, before Senator 
Macdonald resumes his seat I wonder if I might ask him a 
question? I was very much interested, as I am sure others 
were, in his figure of 30,000 religious and charitable organi- 
zations which have applied for and enjoy income tax 
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exemption. I was wondering, in the case of the churches, 
any of the larger churches, and here let us take the United 
Church of Canada, for example, if that church as a body 
enjoys income tax exemption on contributions to it, or do 
the individual churches such as, for example, the Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church in Toronto, have to apply for such 
exemption on an individual basis? I wonder if Senator 
Macdonald would have that information. I know it is in the 
act, but I am not familiar with it. 


Senator Macdonald: I am sorry, honourable senators, I 
cannot give a definite answer to that question. My impres- 
sion would be that each church itself would enjoy the 
status of a religious organization, but it could very well be 
that it would have to be the individual church that would 
have to make the appropriate application. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might be allowed to answer the question which Senator 
Rowe has just raised, because I happen to be the treasurer 
of a French-language United Church. We have to apply 
individually, and we have an individual number and we 
make individual returns every year. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
honourable senator wishes to participate, this inquiry is 
now considered as having been debated. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, in view of the 
number of orders that have been stood, I should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government why we were convened this 
morning at 11 o’clock knowing very well that Senator 
Lamontagne’s resolution would be dealt with by only one 
or two senators, either from this side of the house or from 
the opposite side. Have we the assurance now that Senator 
Lamontagne will be here later this day—later this morn- 
ing, for instance? If he will be here later this day, then we 
will have to come back this afternoon only for that purpose 
because everything else is being stood. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I with 
respect point out that in the Orders of the Day Order No. 1 
stood in the name of Senator Phillips. But he was not here 
this morning. We had anticipated a lively second reading 
debate on this subject, but for that reason we were not able 
to proceed with that item. 


As to Order No. 3—resuming the debate on the motion of 
Senator Lamontagne that the Senate affirms its support of 
the Official Languages Act—your leader chose, and that is 
his discretion, not to proceed with this item today. So 
really the disposition of today’s Order Paper is not in the 
hands of the government. 


May I say by way of information that if it is possible to 
deal with the second reading of Bill C-68, to amend the 
Medical Care Act, later this day, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare is prepared, if the Senate so desires, to 
come here to testify in Committee of the Whole on this 
important bill later in the afternoon. But this matter, of 
course, is in the hands of the Senate. Having said that, 
unless there are other motions, I would move adjournment 
to the call of the bell at approximately 2 o’clock. 


(Senator Rowe.] 


@ (1120) 


Senator Flynn: Are there other senators who would care 
to speak at this time to Bill C-68, to amend the Medical 
Care Act? I am quite sure I could yield on behalf of 
Senator Phillips if that is so. 


Senator Perrault: We had anticipated that Senator Phil- 
lips would be speaking this morning. 


Senator Grosart: That does not prevent other senators 
from speaking. 


Senator Flynn: We will yield if other senators wish to 
speak. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD ACT 
BILL TO AMEND (NO. 2)—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 


Committee: 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill C-88, to amend the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act (No. 2), and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McDonald: I move, with leave of the Senate, 
that this bill be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 


Senator Flynn: Why? Because you will not be here next 
week? 


Senator McDonald: In answer to Senator Flynn, I would 
hope that we will not be here next week. Before resuming 
my seat I wish to refer to the remark made by Senator 
Flynn yesterday in this respect. It is all very well for 
senators who live in the immediate area, which includes 
Montreal and Quebec City, to be here for a three-day week, 
but it is extremely difficult for senators who live in the far 
reaches of this country to be running back and forth, 
especially in the month of July. I am one of those senators 
who would like to sit here every day of the week until this 
session can be recessed in order to allow senators to return 
to their constituencies and remain with their people for 
more than a few hours. I would like to see this house 
complete its work at as early a date as possible so that 
senators may leave and remain at home for two or three 
months. 


Senator Flynn: Leave is granted, but I suppose some 
senators on the other side who were unable to be here this 
week, of course, would not like to receive the same advice 
for next week. 


Senator McDonald: Other senators can speak for them- 
selves, but I am sure there are many in this house who are 
fed up with dilly-dallying around rather than proceeding 
with the work that is before us. 


Senator Flynn: That is your problem. 
Senator McDonald: It is not my problem; it is yours. 
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Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 2.30 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Bourget for second reading of Bill C-68, 
to amend the Medical Care Act. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, after the 
excellent speech of Senator Smith (Colchester) yesterday 
afternoon there is very little to be added to the criticism of 
this bill. I should like to recall the situation when the 
original act was introduced in 1966. Various members of 
the Senate were at that time very anxious to claim respon- 
sibility for medicare. I recall their reaching into their 
jacket and trousers pockets to produce various platforms 
that had approved it at Liberal conventions as far back as 
1929, indicating that, after all, the Parliament of the Liber- 
al Party did work slowly. Today the enthusiasm for Bill 
C-68 is a great deal less. 


When medicare was introduced, the provincial govern- 
ments of that time claimed that they were being coerced 
into accepting the program by statements of the federal 
government. Various members of the cabinet were going 
around the provinces stating that the federal government 
had so many millions that it wished to allocate to certain 
provinces, such as Ontario or Newfoundland, and com- 
plaining that the provinces did not accept the grants for 
medicare. Today the situation has reversed itself 
completely. 

The health field is one of the few areas in which the 
federal government seems determined to make cut-backs. 
One wonders what happened to the cry of “free” medicare. 
Apparently the Canadian government believed medicare 
was free, and took advantage of the so-called free care. 
Now the federal government is complaining about 
increases in costs, and is attempting to make the provinces 
do the dirty work and cut back the allocation of funds for 
medicare. 


New Brunswick refused to join the medicare program at 
its introduction. The premier of that day refused to partici- 
pate until the federal government guaranteed to maintain 
its share of the cost of medicare. New Brunswick main- 
tained that if the federal government failed to make the 
necessary guarantees its resources were not sufficient to 
meet the expenditure. The Premier of New Brunswick of 
that day must have known the Liberal Party quite well. 
Senator Robichaud of New Brunswick can now look at Bill 
C-68, and say that on at least one occasion he was accurate 
in his forecast. 


All provinces opposed the introduction of Bill C-68. The 
bill was introduced following a meeting of the federal and 
provincial ministers of health in August 1975. At that 
meeting the provincial ministers of health opposed Bill 
C-68; they requested a delay in its introduction. The pro- 
vincial ministers had not arrived home before receiving 


notice that Bill C-68 was to be introduced. Cooperative 
federalism apparently died a very sudden death. The prov- 
inces have become used to the familiar message from the 
Trudeau government, “Take it or leave it.” 


On the same day that Bill C-68 was introduced, as hon- 
ourable senators will recall, we received a copy of a speech 
of the Minister of National Health and Welfare, delivered 
in western Canada. Apparently he had a different attitude 
in western Canada. The speech strongly advocated the 
establishment of a new program, a guaranteed annual 
income. The program was going to cost only a few million 
dollars annually. At the time of that speech in western 
Canada money was plentiful, and the generosity of the 
federal government knew no bounds. It seemed that the 
only item required was a provincial permit for a fire sale, 
and the Minister of National Health and Welfare was in 
the guaranteed annual income business. Money can be 
found for a new program of guaranteed annual income, yet 
reductions must be made in the field of medical care and 
hospitalization. 


The federal government is quick to point out that the 
increases allowed in Bill C-68 are greater than the project- 
ed increases in the provinces during the first two years. 
After the first two years, the federal government, having 
supposedly consulted with the provinces, will determine 
the rate of annual increase by order in council. 


Looking at agreements reached in recent federal-provin- 
cial conferences, can anyone really expect the views and 
requirements of the provinces to receive much consider- 
ation? The present Trudeau government has about as much 
concern for, and understanding of, provincial problems as 
Idi Amin has for hijacked air passengers. 


In a recent meeting of the first ministers or premiers, the 
federal government in its presentation referred to the 
excellent consultation between the provinces and the fed- 
eral government in the field of health care. If the consulta- 
tions have been so effective, one must wonder why it is 
necessary to introduce Bill C-68 at this time, and, in addi- 
tion, why it is necessary to establish future increases by 
order in council. That is a pretty big stick to give the 
government to wave at the provinces. 


It was proposed at the recent meeting of the Prime 
Minister and the provincial premiers that the federal gov- 
ernment would maintain its contributions at a level which 
rises with the rate of increase in the GNP. Statistics reveal 
that medical care costs have not increased at a rate compa- 
rable with the increase in cost of such items as food and 
shelter. Indeed, the medical profession has generally kept 
its annual increases to 4 per cent or less. The anti-inflation 
program is expected to be effective in keeping medical care 
costs at or near the present level of their annual increases. 
If this is the case—and Senator Denis in his introduction 
confirmed that—we must again ask why it is necessary to 
pass Bill C-68 at this time. Bill C-68 does not have a direct 
bearing on the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act. However, the last of the Turner budgets served notice 
that the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 
will expire in four years. This subject also received consid- 
erable attention at the last meeting of the premiers, and 
the provinces were warned to get in line and be prepared 
to accept a greater share of hospital costs five years from 
now. 
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Bill C-68 also includes incentives for the provinces to 
extend lower cost health care in a program involving such 
items as nursing homes, paramedical services and commu- 
nity clinics. Federal-provincial negotiations have been con- 
ducted in this field for some time. Despite extensive con- 
sultations, no agreement has been reached. We must 
consider whether nursing homes provide the most desir- 
able method of caring for the aged. The principle of send- 
ing the aged to a nursing home reminds me of the old 
Eskimo method of solving the problem of the aged—they 
sent them for a long walk in the cold Arctic winds—and I 
have a feeling that this attitude is beginning to make itself 
felt in our own attitude towards care for the aged. 


@ (1440) 


During Senator Denis’ remarks on planning during his 
speech—and I should quote the honourable senator; I 
would not want him to feel that I had misinterpreted his 
remarks— 


Senator Flynn: That is impossible! 


Senator Phillips: —he said: 


In short, this is a call for planning, moderation and a 
search for less costly alternatives, from which the 
provinces cannot but benefit. 


However, honourable senators, Senator Denis did not say 
who is responsible for the planning and the moderation 
and the search for alternatives. It is impossible to begin a 
new program without the money and manpower to estab- 
lish it. I feel the federal government should be providing 
assistance and leadership in this field rather than passing 
the full responsibility to the provinces. 


As I mentioned earlier, the federal government has been 
attempting to persuade the provinces to utilize nursing 
homes without first determining if they, or other forms of 
accommodation, are available. Some provinces now allow a 
limited period of hospitalization for specific ailments. An 
example of this would be 30 days’ hospitalization following 
a paralytic stroke. The patient is then required to leave the 
hospital, and if a bed is available in a nursing home he may 
enter the nursing home. However, a new situation then 
arises. When the patient is in hospital, full coverage is 
provided. If the patient enters a nursing home he does not 
have the benefit of full coverage. In fact, he may be 
required to pay the full cost of a nursing home. This seems 
to me a rather odd situation. The patient pays taxes and 
contributes to this program throughout his working life- 
time, yet when he retires, and is forced to enter a nursing 
home, he is then required to pay. 


I have seen some of the forms that various provinces 
require a patient over 65 years of age to sign on entry into 
a nursing home. They require complete control over any 
money the patient may have, any stocks he may own, his 
home and his car. Although some provinces are kind 
enough to exempt the sum of $600 for funeral expenses, 
beyond that everything must be signed over to the nursing 
home or the province. I think this represents one aspect of 
the matter that has not received sufficient consideration in 
the discussion of Bill C-68. I would like to hear from the 
sponsor of the bill an explanation concerning nursing 
home costs. Is the patient expected to assume the full cost, 
or will he receive health care coverage from the province? 
Bill C-68 does not clarify this. 


(Senator Phillips.] 


This bill is the first of a series respecting restrictions in 
payments to the provinces. Post-secondary education has 
already been selected as the next target. At the same time, 
the federal government urges the provinces to agree to a 
guaranteed annual income. Can we expect the provinces to 
accept the new program, with the higher expenditures 
involved, while we force them to pay a greater share of the 
cost of existing programs? The provinces now view agree- 
ments with the federal government in a number of fields 
as being in jeopardy. I think it is fair to say, honourable 
senators, that a federal-provincial agreement is about as 
effective and longlasting as a Lebanese ceasefire. 


The principle of equality was the basis of a number of 
programs that were introduced in the post-war period. The 
cancellation of the present agreement under Bill C-68 will 
have a very adverse effect on the poorer provinces. There- 
fore, it is going to be most difficult to maintain the same 
standard of medicare across Canada if this bill is passed. 


Again, honourable senators, I ask why it is necessary to 
pass this bill at this time. A series of conferences between 
the first ministers of the provinces and the Prime Minister, 
and between the federal Minister of Finance and the pro- 
vincial ministers of finance, have broken up in complete 
disagreement over the proposed changes in federal assist- 
ance to the provinces. Bill C-68 is one of the bills causing 
this situation. I need not remind you that the Senate is 
expected to be the protector of the provinces and not the 
servant of the Liberal Party, as it presently is. If we are to 
live up to our responsibility as protectors of the provinces, 
I believe, honourable senators, that Bill C-68 should be 
delayed until there is more agreement between the federal 
government and the provinces. 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, Senator Phillips’ 
reference to nursing homes and senior citizens’ homes 
prompt me to make one or two observations. I think this is 
a very important matter, and should be considered. There- 
fore, I should like, before the sponsor of the bill winds up 
the debate, to touch on some of the questions that Senator 
Phillips asked regarding the cost of keeping up these 
nursing homes and senior citizens’ homes. 


In our community, in the northern part of New Bruns- 
wick on the Miramichi, we have two wonderful nursing 
homes—one in Chatham and the other in Newcastle. But 
they are full. Each has a long list of people wishing to be 
admitted, and there is no room for them. I have visited 
these homes, honourable senators, and I have some friends 
there. They are well looked after; they are as happy as they 
can be in such institutions. But we do not have a sufficient 
number of such institutions in this country. 


In our hospitals in both Newcastle and Chatham there 
are patients who are being requested to leave. They have 
received all the treatment that they can get there, and now 
they are being asked to leave in order to make room for 
others. But where are they to go? There just isn’t any place 
for them. I know of two particular cases where the commu- 
nity has been searched to find beds for them, but there is 
no place for them to go. I think the provision of nursing 
homes to provide care for our elderly people who need care 
is a very important matter. 

In this connection I would like to refer to one of my 
friends who is a patient in one of these homes, and who 
occupies a room with another patient. In other words, there 
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are two patients in the one room. He has told me that the 
charges are $25 a day for his bed. A man has to be in pretty 
good circumstances to be able to pay $25 a day; that is 
nearly $10,000 a year. I wonder just what the arrangements 
are. This man is not a pauper by any means. He has a 
house, but he had to leave the house he owned when he 
was not able to take care of himself, and become a patient 
in a senior citizens’ home. I should like to know how that 
$25 per day is being met. He told me that was the charge to 
him, and I presume it is a charge that nursing homes are 
required to make to keep them going. 


@ (1450) 


I hope the sponsor of the bill, when he replies, will tell us 
whether an individual patient is required to pay the full 
amount, or whether the provincial government shares the 
expense. I know people who have no income except for 
their old age security cheques, for which the government 
pays the whole shot. However, I am wondering what the 
arrangement is for a person who has some property, be it 
very small. I believe we should consider carefully the cost 
of operation of nursing homes, because they are needed 
very badly in our country today. 


Senator Flynn: Before Senator Denis winds up the 
debate, I should like to ask the deputy leader whether it is 
the intention to have this bill, should it receive second 
reading, referred to a standing committee or to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. If it is to be referred to a standing 
committee, is there any possibility that the bill will be 
considered by the committee this afternoon? If it will not 
delay passage of the bill, I should like to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate at this time in order to provide a better 
opportunity for concluding it. 


Senator Langlois: As the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition will no doubt recall, it had been hoped that this 
bill could be referred to the Committee of the Whole this 
afternoon. However, due to the delay in its disposal by this 
house this morning this plan had to be abandoned, because 
the minister was not available to appear before the com- 
mittee this afternoon. Arrangements have therefore been 
made for the bill, if it receives second reading, to be 
referred by its sponsor (Senator Denis) to the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy, which will meet this 
afternoon. I believe the meeting has been scheduled for 
3.30. 


Senator Grosart: Not the Science Policy Committee. 


Senator Langlois: No, the Standing Senate Committee 
on Health, Welfare and Science. The chairman of the com- 
mittee can confirm that. I believe the committee is sched- 
uled to meet at 3.30. 


Senator Grosart: Will the minister be there? 
Senator Langlois: His officials will be there. 
Senator Grosart: Oh, no. 


Senator Flynn: Will it make any difference to the work 
schedule of the Senate if second reading is given on Tues- 
day night? 

Senator Langlois: It would mean that the committee 
might have to meet on Tuesday and I do not know whether 
that is possible. The chairman may be in a better position 
than I am to answer this question. 


Senator Flynn: As far as the deputy leader is concerned, 
does it make any difference? Will we be coming back in 
any event on Tuesday? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, I will move later on that we come 
back on Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock. 


Senator Flynn: Unless the committee chairman says 
there are some problems about having the committee meet 
on Tuesday or Wednesday morning, I would move the 
adjournment of the debate. Has he any objection? 


Senator Carter: The only problem is that we have called 
witnesses, and the witnesses are waiting to appear before 
the committee this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: Officials? 
Senator Langlois: Officials. 


Senator Flynn: Let them wait. I move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


Senator Grosart: Surely, the situation, honourable sena- 
tors, is that if this bill is to go to committee the minister 
should be there because it is a question of policy we are 
discussing here. The objections from both Senator Smith 
(Colchester) and Senator Phillips have been objections to 
the policy of the government with regard to the treatment 
of the provinces in respect of the commitment given at the 
time medicare was introduced. Surely, these are not ques- 
tions which could properly be asked of the officials. There- 
fore, I support the motion that we adjourn now, and that 
we make sure that when the committee sits the minister is 
there. 


Senator Langlois: I can only repeat what I said earlier. 
The minister was willing to come and it had been arranged 
for him to appear before the Committee of the Whole, but 
because he had too many other commitments he could not 
come. 

Senator Flynn: We are not blaming you or the minister. 

Senator Grosart: No one is blaming you. 


Senator Langlois: I just did not want to leave any 
confusion. 


Senator Flynn: I move the adjournment of the debate. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Flynn, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Grosart, that this debate be adjourned until the next sit- 
ting of the Senate. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, 
to adopt the motion? 

Senator Hicks: On division. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Carried, on division. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned, on 
division. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES ACT—LANGUAGE RIGHTS OF AIR 
PILOTS IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 
Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Lamontagne, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Forsey: 
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That the Senate affirms its full support of the 
Official Languages Act, including the right of air 
pilots to operate in the province of Quebec in either 
of the two official languages according to their 
choice, provided that the exercise of that right be 
compatible with air safety standards as certified 
from time to time under the authority of the 
Aeronautics Act.—(Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Stand. May I just explain that although I 
said earlier that I hesitated to continue the debate because 
of the absence of Senator Lamontagne, I must admit, as I 
told Senator Lamontagne privately, that I am not entirely 
ready. I think I may make a slightly better speech next 
Tuesday. 


Order stands. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Bourget, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the 
Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Tuesday 
next, July 13, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put I should like to give you the 
schedule of the work of the Senate for next week. As you 
know, yesterday it was hoped that it would be possible this 
week to dispose of the bills presently on our Order Paper 
and then adjourn until Bill C-84 reached us from the other 
place. 


Senator Asselin: If it ever does. 


Senator Langlois: Owing to the fact that it has been 
pretty well ascertained that even by extending our sittings 
into tomorrow we could not dispose of those measures on 
our Order Paper before the end of the week, and also 
because of the degree of uncertainty in respect of the 
possible date on which Bill C-84 would reach us, it has 
been decided in the present circumstances that it is prefer- 
able to adjourn until Tuesday evening. 


We had hoped that by Tuesday evening we would have 
received a report from the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science on Bill C-68, to amend the 
Medical Care Act. I asked the chairman of that committee 
to endeavour to find out if the minister could be in attend- 
ance either before the committee or the Committee of the 
Whole, to consider that bill through the evening. This 
latter alternative would have been the better one. 


@ (1500) 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce will probably be in a position to report to the 
Senate on Bill C-58 by Tuesday evening. It is possible that 
this committee will also sit some time on Tuesday, but no 
time has been set. 


When we have completed our work on Bills C-58 and 
C-68 the only remaining item to be dealt with by the 
Senate before the long summer adjournment or proroga- 
tion will be Bill C-84, and by next Tuesday or Wednesday 
we should have a better idea of when this bill will come 
before us. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, July 13, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Honourable Maurice Bour- 
get, P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Revised Capital Budget of Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy 
of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1500, dated June 22, 1976, 
approving same. 

Report of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1976, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. (English text). 

Report of the Superintendent of Insurance on the 
administration of the Pension Benefits Standards Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to 
section 22 of the said Act, Chapter P-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report respecting receipts and expenditures under 
Part V (Sick Mariners) of the Canada Shipping Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to 
section 306 of the said Act, Chapter S-9, R.S.C., 1970 
Nil Return. (French text). 


Copies of Reports of the Anti-Inflation Board to His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council reporting 
its reference to the Administrator of the Anti-Inflation 
Act of— 

(1) Collective agreement between the Atlantic 
Consolidated Foods Limited, Atlantic Sugar Divi- 
sion and the employees represented by the Bakery 
and Confectionery Worker’s International Union of 
America, Local 443. 


(2) Collective agreement between Western Gro- 
cers Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba and _ the 
employees represented by the Retail Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 469. 


(3) Collective agreement between City Motors 
Ltd., St. John’s, Newfoundland and the employees 
represented by the Transport and Allied Workers 
Union, Local 855. 


(4) Collective agreement between Hickman 
Motors Ltd., St. John’s, Newfoundland and _ the 
employees represented by the Transport and Allied 
Workers Union, Local 855. 


(5) Collective agreement between City Motors 
Ltd. Gander, Newfoundland and the employees 
represented by the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and Aerospace Workers, Local 544. 


(6) Collective agreement between Hickman 
Motors Ltd. Gander, Newfoundland and _ the 
employees represented by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, Local 
544. 


(7) Collective agreement between City Motors 
Ltd. Corner Brook, Newfoundland and the 
employees represented by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and Aerospace Workers, Local 
544. 


Copies of Order of the Administrator under the 
Anti-Inflation Act, pursuant to section 17(3) of the 
said Act, Chapter 75, Statutes of Canada 1974-75-76, 
dated July 8, 1976, and letters thereon from the 
Administrator to the Minister of National Revenue, 
respecting— 

(1) Collective agreement between the Sudbury 
District Roman Catholic Separate School Board and 
the employees represented by the Canadian Union of 
Public Employees, Local 1369. 


(2) Collective agreement between the Wentworth 
County Board of Education, Hamilton, Ontario and 
the employees in the secretarial, clerical group. 


Report of the National Librarian for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 13 of the 
National Library Act, Chapter N-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


List of Commissions issued under authority of sec- 
tion 3 of the Public Officers Act during the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 4 of the said 
Act, Chapter P-30, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant 
to section 31 of the Broadcasting Act, Chapter B-11, 
Res: C1970! 


Capital Budget of Air Canada for the year ending 
December 31, 1976, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1976-1573, dated June 22, 1976, approving same. 


Capital Budget of The St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity for the year ending March 31, 1977, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C. 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1976-1572, dated June 22, 1976, approv- 
ing same. 

Report of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 47 of the Broadcast- 
ing Act, Chapter B-11, and sections 75(3) and 77(3) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 
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Report of Teleglobe Canada, including its accounts 
and financial statements certified by the Auditor Gen- 
eral, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant 
to section 16 of the Teleglobe Canada Act, Chapter 77, 
Statutes of Canada 1974-75-76, and sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE MEETING 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
should like to make an announcement at this stage. I had a 
motion prepared seeking the permission of the Senate for 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce to sit tonight on Bill C-58, to amend the Income 
Tax Act. However, I am informed that this meeting has 
been postponed, and will take place at 9.30 tomorrow morn- 
ing in room 256-S. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 


SUGGESTED REFERRAL OF CLAUSE 33 TO SUPREME COURT— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to ask 
the Leader of the Government, in view of the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the Anti-Inflation Act, and especial- 
ly with regard to the position of the Government of 
Ontario in relation thereto, if the Minister of Justice would 
now agree that it is important to refer clause 33 of Bill 
C-20, respecting Citizenship, to the Supreme Court? It 
appears to me to present a very similar problem. 


Senator Perrault: I have not had the opportunity to read 
the judgment of the Supreme Court. I presume the honour- 
able senator has had that opportunity. 


Senator Flynn: I read the newspapers. 


Senator Perrault: I certainly do not feel that relying 
solely on fragmentary reports in the media, despite the 
merits of the media, should be the basis of actions and 
decisions in this chamber. Until I have had an opportunity 
to read the court’s judgment I will withhold my judgment. 


Senator Flynn: I will not discuss the merits of your 
answer. 


COPYRIGHT ACT 


CROWN COPYRIGHT—MINISTER OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
asked by Senator Forsey on June 15, and again on July 6. I 
regret that Senator Forsey is not present in the chamber 
this evening. He asked: 

1. Who is responsible for replacing in the Economic 
Review, April 1976, the customary, and legal, “Crown 
copyright reserved,” by “Copyright Minister of Supply 
and Services”? 


@ (2010) 


The answer is that the Department of Supply and Ser- 
vices made that decision. 


(Senator Perrault.] 


2. By what authority was this change, which appears 
to be a plain violation of section 11 of the Copyright 
Act, made? 

The answer is by authority of P.C. 1976-104 dated Janu- 
ary 20, 1976. 

3. Has the Minister of Supply and Services been 

created a corporation sole? 


The answer is no. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


RESTRICTIONS OF SPECIAL PASSPORTS—QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Senator Grosart inquired on June 28 
as to the authority for the Department of External Affairs 
making special regulations in respect of passports held by 
members of Parliament. He asked: 


Under what authority does the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs do this? 

The Passport Regulations charge signed on April 12, 
1973, by the Secretary of State for External Affairs sets 
forth the authority for the administration of passport 
matters. 

With leave of honourable senators I could have this 
placed in the Debates of the Senate unless it is felt that the 
document should be read at this time. It is a two-page 
summary. 


Senator Grosart: I suggest that it be read now because 
there is some doubt as to whether that particular regula- 
tion does apply to the green passports. 


Senator Perrault: I would be pleased to comply. It reads: 


WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 4 of the Department of 
External Affairs Act. R.S.C. 1970—Chapter E-20, 
“the Minister, as head of the Department, has the 
conduct of all official communications between the 
Government of Canada and the government of any 
other country in connection with the external affairs 
of Canada, and is charged with such other duties as 
may be assigned to the Department by order of the 
Governor in Council in relation to such external 
affairs. ..”, and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 3 of the Passport Regu- 
lations P.C. 1973-17 the responsibility for the 
administration of all matters pertaining to the issu- 
ing, revoking, withholding, recovery and use of pass- 
ports has been assigned to the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to Section 2 of the said Regula- 
tions, ‘Passport Office’ means that section of the 
Department of External Affairs, wheresoever locat- 
ed, that has been charged by the Minister with the 
administration of those passport matters mentioned 
in Section 3, 

THEREFORE, I, Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, the responsible Minister, hereby 
charge the Passport Office, through the Under- 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, his deputies 
and successors, with the administration of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the issuing, revoking, withholding, 
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recovery and use of passports, mentioned in Section 
3 of the said Regulations. 


The Honourable Senator Grosart also asked the follow- 
ing question: 

Would the Leader of the Government also clarify, 
when he gives an answer, if the reason for the with- 
drawal of the validity of these passports to Taiwan has 
something to do with the safety of Canadians rather 
than with the fact that Canada revoked, went back on, 
its solemn promise that it would not take the action it 
did in respect of recognition of Taiwan? 


The answer is: The limitation was not placed on the 
geographical validity of the passport because of the safety 
of Canadians but for the reasons previously mentioned. 


Senator Smith (Colchester) asked the following 


question: 


I wonder if, while doing that, the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment would be good enough to find out just what 
the rationale is for such a restriction? 


The answer is: The Secretary of State for External 
Affairs has explained in the house that because of the 
special status accorded the bearer of special and diplomatic 
passports and the fact that they are normally issued for the 
conduct of government business, the government’s position 
has been that they should not be used for travel to coun- 
tries which Canada does not recognize. The restriction is 
not limited to passports of members of Parliament but is a 
general rule applied to holders of diplomatic and special 
passports. 


Finally, to clear up the passport question—I will leave 
the rest of the answers to a later date—Senator Forsey 
asked a question. This was the nature of his question: 


As a supplementary may I ask the Leader of the 
Government if he is aware that the Passport regula- 
tions, or certain of them, at all events, and the author- 
ity by which they are established or passed, that this 
question has been before the Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments and that 
there have been some acerbic comments by counsel to 
that committee and by the committee itself on the 
form in which the regulations are drafted? 


He said: 


We are... awaiting a reply from the department on 
this matter, because it seems to members of the com- 
mittee... very dubious whether the form is in fact 
valid. 


In reply to the question raised by Senator Forsey regard- 
ing the validity of the Canadian Passport Regulations, I 
am advised that the views of the Department of External 
Affairs on this matter were outlined in a letter dated May 
2, 1976, which was considered by the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments at 
its meeting on May 27, 1976. 


The issue is whether the Canadian Passport Regulations 
have been validly enacted pursuant to section 4 of the 
External Affairs Act. The view of the Department of 
External Affairs is that, because the delegation to the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs of the responsibili- 
ty to issue passports under section 4 of the External 
Affairs Act is so closely linked with the criteria estab- 


lished by the Governor General in Council in exercise of 
the royal prerogative to govern the exercise of that respon- 
sibility, it was not improper to embody provisions regulat- 
ing passports in a single instrument rather than in two 
separate instruments. 


The standing joint committee, after careful consider- 
ation of these arguments, is of the opinion that the confer- 
ring of responsibility for the issuance of passports should 
preferably be accomplished by a statutory instrument 
issued under the royal prerogative. These views were 
outlined in a letter dated June 22 from the counsel of the 
standing joint committee. They are at present under con- 
sideration by officials of the Department of External 
Affairs. 


Senator Grosart: As a supplementary, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he would obtain, at his 
convenience, an explanation of the rationale of the deci- 
sion under this authority, if it is full authority—the 
rationale for the denial of the right to use the parliamen- 
tary passport for a parliamentarian to go to Namibia, 
formerly Southwest Africa, a territory the majority of 
whose citizens have long been attempting to obtain in- 
dependence, while the right to use the passport has not 
been withdrawn in the case of South Africa, the jurisdic- 
tion which has steadfastly refused to grant independence 
and has actually refused to allow a United Nations Com- 
mission to go into the territory? The United Nations Com- 
mission was refused entry to South Africa and yet the 
department has decided not to withdraw the use of the 
passport to South Africa, but it has withdrawn use of it to 
this young, struggling nation which is attempting to gain 
its independence. Perhaps the Leader of the Government 
would obtain the rationale of that kind of decision. 


Senator Perrault: Senator, I must take your question as 
notice because of its technical nature, but certainly 
Namibia has yet to achieve its independence, and the 
jurisdiction over Namibia, which, of course, at one time 
was a trust territory— 


Senator Grosart: It still is. 


Senator Perrault: —is very much in dispute, and the 
explanation may relate to the explanation given earlier in 
reply to the question directed to the government by Sena- 
tor Smith (Colchester) that these passports are normally 
issued for the conduct of government business. The gov- 
ernment’s position has been that they should not be used 
for travel to countries which Canada does not recognize. 
The status of Namibia is a very controversial and indeter- 
minate one at the present time. Certainly South Africa 
does not, I understand, recognize the right of Namibia to 
exist as an independent nation, and that could be part of 
the explanation, but I shall certainly seek a further 
explanation. 


@ (2020) 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a further supplementary? 
Would the leader also seek an explanation of the state- 
ment he just made, quoting the department, I understand, 
to the effect that these permits are issued to parliamentari- 
ans for the “conduct of government business”? I under- 
stand that this is in no way the purpose of these permits, 
which are stamped over and over again for delegations 
going to other countries in recognition of the fact that 
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parliamentarians are going there simply as parliamentari- 
ans. They have nothing whatever to do with government 
business, and if the leader is suggesting that the use of 
these green passports is to promote government business, I 
think Parliament should have an explanation of that 
ridiculous statement. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, perhaps my 
explanation should be clarified. The terminology “promo- 
tion of government business” is employed in a general 
sense. When, for example, parliamentary delegations go 
abroad it can be said that such delegations are travelling in 
connection with official business relating to the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. 


Senator Grosart: That is another matter. That is not 
government business. 


Senator Perrault: It may be another matter, but such 
missions certainly relate to the conduct of government 
business, parliamentary business, and related matters. 
However, if the honourable senator wishes, I shall certain- 
ly undertake to obtain further clarification. 


[Later:] 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 
DELEGATION FROM HOUSE,OF COUNCILLORS OF JAPAN 


Senator Macnaughton (Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole): Honourable senators, may I interrupt these 
proceedings for a moment? Sitting in the gallery with 
Madam Speaker are her guests of this evening, and I 
should like to introduce them. They are: The Honourable 
Kenzo Kono, President of the Japanese House of Council- 
lors, Mrs. Kono and Mr. Takeo Kono; Mr. K. Kose, Secre- 
tary to the President of the House of Councillors; and His 
Excellency Yasuhilo Nara, Ambassador of Japan, and Mrs. 
Nara. President Kono is the head of the Japanese Olympic 
delegation in Montreal. 

Honourable senators, on your behalf I extend our warm- 
est greetings and bienvenue to our distinguished visitors. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, July 8, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Bourget for second reading of Bill 
C-68, to amend the Medical Care Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I adjourned 
the debate last Thursday, not because I wanted to add 
anything to the criticisms made by Senator Smith (Col- 
chester) and Senator Phillips but because at that time it 
appeared that honourable senators had not been warned 
that we might call a vote on this bill. 

It is a very bad bill as far as we are concerned. It is a 
very bad bill as far as the provinces are concerned, also. I 
think the Senate should not let this bill go through without 
a vote. If the sponsor of the bill is allowed to close the 
debate, we will ask for a vote to be taken afterwards. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I wish to inform the 
Senate that if the Honourable Senator Denis speaks now, 


{Senator Grosart.] 


his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


[Translation] 

Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, like the Oppo- 
sition Leader, no one will accuse me of being boring for 
long. 


Senator Flynn: You could be. 


Senator Denis: I just want to thank those who took part 
in this debate, especially my good friend, Senator Smith 
from Colchester who, between ourselves, spoke rather at 
length; he filled five or six pages in Hansard. He was 
probably trying to find a reason to oppose the bill, and as 
one of my friends used to say, he was vaccinated with a 
gramophone needle. However, I was glad to hear him, since 
he proved all through his speech that it was really the 
Liberal party that passed the Medical Care Act, because 
the opposition in the other place had some doubts. Senator 
Smith from Colchester used— 


Senator Flynn: The other Senator Smith is not here, do 
not worry. 


Senator Denis: Besides, he knew that his cause was lost 
in advance. He complained that it was bad, scandalous and 
fraudulous. He referred to the former Ontario premier, Mr. 
Robarts, and the Minister of Finance, Mr. Macnaughton, 
when he said it was a fraud. However, this was prior to the 
implementation of the Medical Care Act. But since then, 
some have said that it was not a fraud. Instead, this 
legislation made Canadians feel secure. Before saying that 
the federal government cheated the provinces, let us see 
what happened. 

I have in hand appendix “N”, issue No. 42, page 29, of the 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Standing 
Committee on Health and Welfare and Social Affairs. As 
far as the 1973-74 federal government contributions to 
Ontario are concerned—as regards the fraud of the federal 
government—as far as Ontario is concerned, as I said, 
there was really a fraud; it got $246,342,000 from the federal 
government. If there was a fraud, it was in collusion with 
its friends, the Conservatives, that the Liberal party 
passed this legislation in the other place in 1966. In fact, 
this legislation was passed almost unanimously in the 
Senate because no vote was taken and nobody objected; 
there might have been a weak “on division” for the sake of 
appearances. 


Senator Flynn: That was at the beginning. 


Senator Denis: In 1966, more precisely, on December 6, 
1966, a vote was taken in the other place and everybody 
agreed; there was no vote, but the Conservatives approved 
this fraud. 


Senator Flynn: No, it was not a fraud at the time; it 
became a fraud. 


Senator Denis: I mean that it is in 1968 that the Honour- 
able Charles Macnaughton said it was a fraud. 

How come they kept receiving millions of dollars from 
the federal government in 1974-75? They received $263,374,- 
000: what a terrible fraud the federal government perpe- 
trated on the government of Ontario! 

My friend from Colchester complained about that fraud, 
but I wonder how much his province, Nova Scotia, received 
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from that contribution? In 1973-74, it was not 50 per cent it 
received from the federal government, it was 63.2 per cent. 
What a fraud, Honourable Leader of the Opposition! 


Senator Flynn: Others received as much. 
Senator Denis: 1974— 

[English] 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Order. 


Senator Flynn: Mr. Speaker, nobody has called anybody 
to order. J think you should remain in your seat. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when one senator has the floor, I think it is customary to 
let him speak, and if an honourable senator wants to ask a 
question he is, of course, free to do so. But in the present 
circumstances, and in order to have an orderly debate, I 
think we should allow the honourable senator who is on 
his feet to speak. 


Senator Flynn: On the point of order, Mr. Speaker, if 
Senator Denis wishes to complain, I don’t mind your 
coming to his rescue, but as long as he does not complain I 
think I am entitled to comment. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
am not coming to the rescue of any senator. I am here as 
Speaker of the House, and I have taken the Chair many 
times in the past. I am sure the honourable senator knows I 
am trying to be fair to both sides of the house. 


Senator Flynn: It is not a question’of being fair. 
@ (2030) 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I do not wish anyone to 
say that I am coming to the rescue of one senator on one 
side or the other. I simply wish to be fair to all senators. 


[Translation] 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I do not object to 
the Opposition leader interrupting me once in a while. He 
is attempting in vain to prove that he is right in opposing 
this bill. However, as we used to say he is against what? 
Grain for the birds? There is nothing in this bill which 
indicates that the federal government is pulling out as an 
equal partner. It contributed half of what was spent last 
year, plus 13 per cent. Who decides what the increases will 
be? The provincial governments do. Provincial govern- 
ments are being told: No more blank cheques but we 
promise to pay half of what it cost last year, plus 13 per 
cent, if necessary. Who decides how much doctors, nurses 
and so on are to be paid? The provincial governments do. 
They stated themselves that the costs were quite high and 
a way had to be found to bring them down. Well, that is an 
argument for the provinces. They will be able to tell the 
doctors whether in Ontario or any other province: Do not 
ask for unduly exorbitant salaries as we are limited to 13 
per cent; the federal government is going to pay half, plus 
1.7 per cent for the increase in population. 

Well, in recent years the increase never reached that 
percentage. It is our friends from the NDP, according to 
the honourable member for New Westminster, who state 
that the increase in expenditures in 1972-73 was 7.6 per 
cent; in 1973-74, 8.8 per cent; and in 1974-75, 6.6 per cent. 
This bill allows 13 per cent. However, those who oppose 
this bill ask that the government pay more than 13 per 


cent. To this you must add that following this bill the 
anti-inflation program came into effect, further reducing 
expenditures. I am speaking loud enough for the Leader of 
the Opposition to hear me; do not close your ears, you will 
understand like all the others because you are not in the 
position of a man who is not intelligent. 


So, in the other place a representative of the Conserva- 
tive Party, the honourable member for Athabaska, pro- 
claims the necessity to restrict expenditures. He admits, as 
the provinces also do, that spending must be cut back. But 
people object to the methods. They say that there was no 
consultation. Well, since 1973, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare has had 10 to 12 meetings with all the 
provincial health ministers in the country. He has trav- 
elled all over Canada and he called on them personally. 
When people say that he has not listened to consultations, 
well, consultation does not necessarily mean to approve 
the provinces’ decisions. They used to have a blank cheque. 
They were told: Spend what you like and we shall pay half. 
They would be stupid to say that a 13 per cent limit is fine 
with them—this is normal. But following discussions with 
the provinces and the medical associations, many amend- 
ments have been suggested by the provinces and those 
associations, as well as by our Conservative friends in the 
other place. Now, the bill has been fully amended. The 
statements of Senator Smith (Colchester) regarding the 
statements made by the provinces, were made before the 
amendments to the bill. 1 am convinced that if the honour- 
able senators on the other side asked the same question of 
the provinces now, they might change their mind. Even the 
president of the Medical Association said: We are not 
worried about the 13 per cent. We are not worried about 
the 10% per cent. We are worried about what will happen 
in the future. Therefore, the president of the Medical 
Association says that this will not affect the efficiency of 
the services. So, there is no danger that increase in expen- 
ditures will be greater than the 13 per cent that has been 
promised. 


Senator Phillips asked a few questions. I talked of mod- 
eration. I talked of planning. I talked of solutions for less 
expensive measures. He is asking me who is responsible for 
this. The provincial governments are responsible, honour- 
able senators. They are completely free. They do their own 
administration. They have created their own organizations 
for medical services. They determine salaries to be paid, 
the number of people to be employed, and so on. The same 
applies to hospital insurance, which allows them to build 
the hospitals they want, and we pay half of the administra- 
tion and other costs. 


So we claim that we have reached the point where we 
must know how far the government is going. We are 
prepared to pay not only one half but we are now offering 
the 13 per cent which represent about $124 million more 
than last year. It is hardly the attitude of a government 
that decided to stop paying its share. Furthermore, in the 
legislation you will find the new insured coverage that will 
be added to the existing services. Consequently, it cannot 
be said that the government will no longer pay its share as 
it is ready to increase it. 


I wonder if I should continue. 


Senator Flynn: It would be futile. 
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Senator Denis: Someone mentioned medical care for 
elderly people, yet everybody knows that old age assist- 
ance does not come under this bill. 

And then convalescents, another issue raised by Senator 
Burchill and Senator Phillips. They should know that 
nursing homes are covered by hospitalization insurance 
and that it does not cost one red cent to Canadian citizens 
to be admitted to nursing homes. 

Of course, anyone short of arguments strikes at another 
piece of legislation and says “We forgot to mention elderly 
people, but there is other legislation for them”. They 
say,“‘We forgot to speak about convalescents, but there is 
other legislation for them”. 

It is a measure that reduces costs, and the provinces 
were notified in advance so they would not be taken by 
surprise. Many things have been suggested. For instance, 
they urge the provinces to enact legislation to compel 
drivers to wear safety belts. I notice that the honourable 
Leader of the Opposition is laughing. And yet Australia 
did just that and automobile accidents have diminished by 
25 per cent. So if the honourable senator is afraid to pay 
more than 13 per cent he should have his safety belt on. 

@ (2040) 
[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Denis, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Bourget, P.C., that this bill be now read the 
second time. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Will those honourable 
senators in favour of the motion please say ‘“‘yea’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Will those honourable 
senators who are against the motion please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: In my opinion the “yeas” 
have it. 

And more than two honourable senators having risen. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Please call in the 


senators. 
@ (2050) 
Motion of Senator Denis carried on the following 
division: 
YEAS 
HONOURABLE SENATORS 


Argue Croll 

Austin Davey 

Basha Denis 
Benidickson Deschatelets 
Bonnell Eudes 

Cameron Fournier 

Carter (Restigouche- 
Connolly Gloucester) 


(Ottawa West) 
Cote 


(Senator Flynn.] 


Fournier 
(de Lanaudiére) 
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Godfrey Molgat 
Goldenberg Molson 
Hayden Norrie 
Lafond Perrault 
Laird Petten 
Lamontagne Riel 
Langlois Riley 
Lefrancois Robichaud 
Lucier Smith 
Macnaughton (Queens-Shelburne) 
McDonald Sparrow 
McElman Stanbury 
McGrand Thompson 
McNamara Williams—43. 
NAYS 
HONOURABLE SENATORS 

Beaubien Haig 
Choquette Macdonald 
Flynn Manning 
Fournier Phillips 

(Madawaska- Walker 

Restigouche) Yuzyk—11. 
Grosart 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
declare the motion carried. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Denis: I move, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére), that the bill be commit- 
ted to a Committee of the Whole presently. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate was accordingly adjourned during pleasure 
and put into a Committee of the Whole on the bill, the 
Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., in the Chair. 

Pursuant to rule 18 of the Rules of the Senate, the 
Honourable Marc Lalonde, P.C., the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, was escorted to a seat in the Senate 
chamber. 


@ (2100) 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, the Senate is in 
Committee of the Whole on Bill C-68, to amend the Medi- 
cal Care Act. 


Shall the title of the bill be postponed? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: I believe the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare has a statement to make. First, however, I 
would wish him a very warm welcome to this house. 
Perhaps he will find it a desirable haven after all the 
troubles he has gone through, and is likely to go through, 
in the coming months. 


If the minister has a statement to make at this time, we 
would be pleased to hear him. 


eae 
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Hon. Marc Lalonde (Minister of National Health and 
Welfare): Mr. Chairman, I do not have a formal statement 
to make. This bill has been gone into extensively by the 
Senate and by the House of Commons. The Honourable 
Senator Denis has put forward the government’s view 
respecting the bill. 


I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before the 
Senate, and I thank you for your warm welcome, Senator 
Flynn. I shall be very happy to answer any questions you 
may have on this particular bill while you are studying it 
clause by clause. Therefore, my words at the present time 
will be limited to a very sincere thanks for the opportunity 
to appear before the Senate. 


The Chairman: Clause 1. 


Senator Phillips: Senator Denis, when introducing Bill 
C-68, met with a very cool reception from the provinces. I 
would like to begin by asking the minister if he would give 
us the rationale of the bill, and tell us how many provinces 
requested introduction of Bill C-68 and how many prov- 
inces are opposed? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, the rationale for Bill 
C-68 is pretty straightforward. This bill aims at putting a 
ceiling on the rate of increase of medical care cost-sharing 
by the-federal government. This was put forward as part of 
the budget of June 1975, presented by Mr. Turner at that 
time, as part of the various measures the federal govern- 
ment put forward as expenditure restraint measures. 


The fact is, while the rate of growth of medical expendi- 
tures in Canada had been roughly on target since the 
inception of the Medical Care Act, the developments of the 
last year or two gave rise to serious concern as the rate of 
growth seemed to be going up very substantially. It 
appeared that it was necessary to take steps to try to 
contain the rate of growth in this respect. 


I have had the opportunity of having several discussions 
with my professional colleagues in this respect, and there 
was a general consensus that steps should be taken to try 
to reduce the rate of growth of those expenditures, wheth- 
er by having a better control on the immigration of physi- 
cians into Canada, by trying to see to it that the rate of 
growth of the utilization of services by citizens is reduced, 
or simply that other measures of a preventive nature be 
taken to try to contain the rate of growth. 


Measures have been taken in the immigration area to try 
to reduce the immigration of physicians to this country so 
as to adjust it to the actual needs of the people. 


Secondly, measures of a preventive nature have been 
taken. As an example, some provinces have enacted legisla- 
tion dealing with seat belts, or reducing the speed limit on 
highways, which, as the experience of Ontario has shown, 

has had a substantial impact on reducing the number of 
injuries and deaths on the roads in the provinces which 
have enacted and passed such legislation. As you may 
know, the Government of Ontario has reported a reduction 
of between 25 and 35 per cent in deaths and serious inju- 
ries in car accidents following the introduction of the seat 
belt legislation. 


Lastly, there were financial measures to be taken. This 
/particular bill is part of the financial measures taken to try 
to maintain the rate of growth at a reasonable level. As you 
will see, this bill provides for an increase for the current 
year of 13 per cent per capita. If you add a rate of growth in 


the population of about 1.6 per cent, on a gross basis the 
total rate of increase would be roughly 14.5 or 14.6 per cent 
for this particular year. We find this to be a reasonable 
level of rate of growth. When we compare this to the rate 
of growth expected for the year 1975-76, we can expect that 
the rate of growth will be roughly 14.7 per cent on a gross 
basis. Therefore, we think that 14.6 per cent for this cur- 
rent fiscal year is a reasonable level which should ensure 
that citizens of Canada will get all the adequate medical 
care they need, and at the same time the provinces and 
citizens in general will be given a warning that medical 
care should not be abused, and we should make sure that 
the type of settlements with the medical profession are 
also set at a reasonable level. This is roughly the purpose 
of this bill. 


As far as the concurrence of the provinces is concerned, 
they were generally opposed to this particular bill—sub- 
stantially more at the beginning than at a later stage. 
Following my meetings with the provinces, amendments 
were made to meet some of their most serious objections. I 
have also had meetings with the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation. We have made amendments so that after the 
second year the rate of growth of medical care expenses 
will be determined by order in council which can be debat- 
ed by the House of Commons and the Senate. 


On first reading the bill imposed a ceiling of 8% per cent 
per capita for the third and subsequent years. So we have 
introduced more flexibility, and the rate of growth on a 
gross basis will be 14.5 per cent this year, and roughly 12 
per cent next year. Once more the provinces have not 
agreed to this step, and if I had been in their shoes I would 
have taken the same stand. It is obvious that if you have a 
blank cheque, you are going to object if someone comes 
around and says, “You don’t have a blank cheque any 
more; your rate of drawing on this bank account is going to 
be allowed to grow only at a certain rate every year.” I 
would object; I would certainly prefer a blank cheque. But 
we think this is part of the measures for general financial 
restraint that the country wants governments to resort to, 
and, secondly, it is also part of the means—it is one way— 
of ensuring that the rate of growth of health costs in this 
country will be maintained at a reasonable level. 


@ (2110) 


So, Mr. Chairman, that is, first, the rationale for this bill 
and, second, the situation with regard to the provinces. 


Senator Flynn: Mr. Chairman, I was interested in what 
the minister said. I couldn’t believe my ears when he 
mentioned the introduction of safety belts, because when I 
heard Senator Denis mention the same thing I thought he 
was merely joking. It seems to me the result of the manda- 
tory use of safety belts is that there are fewer deaths, but 
more people injured. It is also my understanding that the 
dead do not cost much under the medicare program, and 
that injured people cost more. Therefore, I would suggest 
to the minister that it is hardly an argument in support of 
restraint in medical care expenses to say that we have 
adopted the use of safety belts. It seems to me that that is 
entirely irrelevant to the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I regret that I have to disagree with 
Senator Flynn on this point. I would draw to his attention 
the statistics of New Zealand, Australia and Europe, where 
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seat belt legislation has been in effect for a few years, and 
to the more recent experience of Ontario, where, if I 
remember well, not only the number of deaths has been 
reduced by about 30 per cent but the number of injuries 
has also been reduced substantially. That has substantive 
implications in direct health costs, not to count all of the 
obvious indirect costs in terms of insurance, in terms of 
rehabilitation and sometimes in terms of social assistance 
in respect of people who are handicapped for life. The 
statistics will show that there is an appreciable reduction 
in serious injuries from the wearing of seat belts. 


Senator Flynn: I will not discuss the necessity of wear- 
ing seat belts, but I would say that the reduction of deaths 
is not relevant to medical care costs. That is the only point. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: But certainly the reduction of inju- 
ries, both serious and less serious, is a significant factor. 
Again, the latest statistics from Ontario do support that 
proposition. There is no doubt that legislation of this 
nature will have an appreciable impact on total health 
costs. 


Senator Flynn: Then I would ask the minister whether 
the increase in the cost of medicare in respect of all 
provinces has been the same all through Canada, or has it 
increased more in some provinces than in others? Would 
the minister care to give us some figures on that? 


Senator Denis: In the meantime, may I say that— 
Senator Flynn: Excuse me, but is that the new minister? 
An Hon. Senator: He was. 


Senator Denis: If I may, I just want to give you some 
statistics which you might find relevant. With respect to 
injuries resulting from accidents, in 1973 the number of 
injured people was 223,000; hospital fees amounted to $200 
million, and medical care came to $100 million. 


Senator Flynn: That is not an answer to my question. 


Senator Denis: The point is that if we can cut those 
expenses by 25 per cent, that means it will be $75 million 
instead of $100 million, and $150 million instead of $200 
million. And that is only one preventive measure out of the 
many we can take. 


Senator Flynn: Would the minister now care to reply to 
my question? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Surely. I will do so with great pleas- 
ure, Senator Flynn. I would be quite happy to leave with 
the Senate a table showing the figures over the last few 
years, but you might be interested in the figures for the 
last year, 1975-76. There may be some adjustments required 
when the final settlements are made with the provinces, 
but they will be minimal. It is clear that the rate of 
increase varies from province to province appreciably in a 
single year. But what you have to realize is that those 
adjustments, those rates of increase, are related to settle- 
ments with the medical profession in that particular year. 

Quebec, for instance, has not had a settlement with the 
medical profession for about five or six years. Ontario has 
had settlements every couple of years. So if there is a 
settlement in Quebec this year, as is likely, you will see a 


[Mr. Lalonde.] 


sudden jump in Quebec for this year while relatively the 
rate of increase will have been more gradual. So it is 
dangerous to take a single year and say, “Look; that prov- 
ince is not controlling its costs.” You have to take the trend 
over a period of three, four or five years, and then you can 
decide whether a province is letting its costs rise more 
than others. 


Senator Flynn: You are going to prove my point. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: But if you look at the figures for this 
year, for 1975-76, you see that the national average increase 
will be about 14.7 per cent. The percentage increases across 
the country are as follows: 


Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, 

New Brunswick, 


24.6 per cent. 
15.2 per cent. 
23.0 per cent. 
18.5 per cent. 


Quebec, 10.7 per cent. 
Ontario, 12.7 per cent. 
Manitoba, 11.2 per cent. 
Saskatchewan, 18.8 per cent. 
Alberta, 18.3 per cent. 
British Columbia, 23.8 per cent. 
The Yukon, 20.3 per cent. 
The Northwest 

Territories, 15.1 per cent. 


Senator Flynn: So the lowest increase is in Quebec, I 
understand. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Quebec is 10.7 per cent. 


Senator Flynn: Where there is not yet compulsory use of 
safety belts. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: As I said, the figures for a single year 
do not prove anything. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I wanted you to say. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: You have to look at the rate of 
increase. Well, I said it before you asked, Senator Flynn. 
You have to look at the trend over a certain number of 
years. 


Senator Benidickson: Mr. Chairman, the minister 
indicated that the thrust of this bill is to remove some 
blank cheque operations. All of us, I think, will have read 
in the last few days that two psychiatrists in the province 
of Quebec were paid large amounts in the year under the 
medicare plan. One was paid $600,000, and the other more 
than $500,000. Yet I am surprised to learn that, as the 
minister stated, there has been no increase in the allowable 
fees in the province of Quebec for about five years. That is 
in contrast to the more frequent increases in the approved 
rate schedules in other provinces, particularly Ontario. Do 
psychiatrists have a higher rate schedule than other spe- 
cialties in the medical profession, and does that account for 
these two very large earnings in this particular specialty? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Senator Benidickson, when I was in 
the practice of law I had the honour and privilege of 
having psychiatrists for clients, and I feel tonight that I 
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have to come to the defence of my former clients in the 
sense that the name “psychiatrist” is being used in vain in 
some papers these days, because these cases do not appear 
to be cases of psychiatrists, but of — 


Senator Hayden: Physiotherapists. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I am told the scientific name is 
“physiatrists”. They are medical doctors who use physioth- 
erapists, who hire physiotherapists, and what is happening, 
I am told—and I do not want to slander that other side of 
the profession—is that these people are doctors who spe- 
cialize in treatment for rehabilitation purposes. They have 
clinics, and they hire physiotherapists, and they supervise 
the work of those physiotherapists. They are running a 
very efficient business, if I may use the expression, and 
this is how we end up with the figures you have 
mentioned. 


@ (2120) 
Senator Benidickson: They are big factories. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: In my ministerial capacity I will not 
use any other adjectives than the ones I have already used. 
I know the government of Quebec is concerned about the 
matter, and there are discussions going on with the medi- 
cal profession about these particular types of situations. 
Once more, however, I am told that this is not the case 
with regard to the psychiatrists, who are being paid by the 
hour. I cannot imagine any psychiatrist working that 
much. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could ask the Honourable 
the Minister to explain what appears to bea discrepancy in 
his statement that the rate of increase in the post-medical 
costs has been roughly on target since the inception of the 
bill, while apparently the assumption in the bill is that the 
provided rate of increase will be almost exactly the same 
for next year. Is there an assumption of much greater 
increases if the bill is not made law, and if so, could the 
minister give us the figures on both sides, that is, with the 
bill and without it? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I could not give you this type of 
information, because it would be very hypothetical in that 
it would refer to what would have happened if there had 
been no bill. The fact is that over the last few years the 
rate of increase has been roughly on target, and if you look 
at the figures you will find that in 1973-74, for instance, it 
was about 7.2 per cent, while in 1974-75 it was about 6.6 per 
cent. With regard to last year we were very concerned 
about the rate of increase in the figures. As a matter of 
fact, our first forecast for 1975-76 was about 16 per cent, 
almost triple that of the previous year. It was at that time 
that we foresaw very substantial increases coming that 
were really out of proportion, we felt, with what was 
appropriate. There is no doubt in our minds that the fact 
that this measure was announced in June of 1975 had an 
appreciable impact on costs for this year. It is hard to 
differentiate with regard to a single event, but this bill 
plus, obviously, the measures announced by the govern- 
ment in October of 1975, has had an appreciable impact on 
the type of settlements which have been made with the 
medical profession in the various provinces. I have this on 
very good authority, namely, from some of my provincial 
2olleagues themselves who were in negotiation at the time 
and who recognized that this gave them a stronger hand in 


negotiating with the medical profession. So our forecast 
was 16 per cent. The mere fact that the government 
announced its intention to present the bill, that the bill 
was then before the House, and that it appeared likely to 
be passed by the House, already has had an impact, in our 
view, on the total costs for 1975-76, and we have little 
doubt that it will have an impact on the costs for next year. 


Senator Flynn: Has it had an impact in the province of 
Quebec in the hospitals? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: This bill has nothing to do with 
hospitals. This is a medical care bill, dealing solely with an 
amendment to the Medical Care Act. If you know the 
situation in the province of Quebec, you will realize that 
the problem has not been with the medical profession this 
year. 


Senator Flynn: I know; but what about the rest? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Medical care has nothing to do with 
the rest. In hospital care, we are continuing to cost-share 
until 1980. 


Senator Grosart: Is the minister saying that until the 
last operating year of the Medical Care Act it was on 
target, and then ceased to be on target? If so, when was 
that, roughly? In what year? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Our concern started, really, with the 
year 1975-76. It was during the year 1974-75 that we could 
foresee this type of development taking place. 


Senator Manning: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minis- 
ter what the aggregate joint expenditure was under the 
Medical Care Act for 1975, or the last year for which 
figures are available? And what was the actual final per- 
centage of the total borne by the federal treasury? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: For Canada the total was $1,677,670,- 
000, and exactly half of this sum would be the federal 
share. 


Senator Macdonald: I notice in the figures given that 
the average national increase was 14.7 per cent, yet for the 
province of Nova Scotia it was 23 per cent. Could you tell 
us if that was an exceptional year, or has that been the 
trend all along? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It was a very exceptional year for 
Nova Scotia. It was 16.3 the previous year, and 7.4 in 
1973-74. It was 9.8 in 1972-73, and 8.6 in 1971-72. 


Senator Macdonald: Is there any explanation of the 
increase for last year? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: There were two factors. One is that 
there have been fee settlements with the medical profes- 
sion, which explains part of this increase. The other factor 
is an increase in the number of physicians in the province 
to provide better service to the population. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, one of the criti- 
cisms of the provinces is that in the future, in the year 1979 
in particular, it will cost some of the so-called “have-not” 
provinces additional money. Could the minister give us a 
projected percentage of the various losses to the provinces, 
and tell us what provinces are affected? 

Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I could not give such figures for 


1979-1980 for the good reason that the federal government 
has not decided yet what type of rate increase it will allow 
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for its share of the cost. You will realize that this bill 
provides that the government is free not to impose a 
ceiling on the rate of increase. To try to give you an answer 
in that respect, therefore, would be dealing very much in 
hypotheses. I realize that the argument has been raised as 
to whether the poorer provinces would end up being the 
bigger losers under this proposal, but I must say that there 
is nothing in this bill which justifies such a conclusion. 
The rate of increase that is being provided for by order in 
council applies on the national per capita cost, so that 
obviously, if a province were to have a very high rate of 
increase it might find itself outside the national average; 
but whether you are a poor province or a rich province, 
there is no difference at all as to what will happen, in 
effect. This bill is no more slanted against the less advan- 
taged provinces than it is against any other group. It 
applies in the same way all across the board, and there is 
no reason why the poorer provinces should end up in a 
more difficult situation because of this particular bill. 


Senator Molson: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask 
the minister about something he said a little earlier. He 
said that some of the provinces have not settled for some 
time with the profession, and in the case of Quebec, for 
perhaps five or six years. I would just like to ask him what 
effect this might have on the information and the statistics 
that are being used in this case. What exactly does it mean 
by not having settled with the profession, say, for five 
years? 

@ (2130) 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It does not mean much in the sense 
that we have exactly the same statistics from every prov- 
ince every year. What happened is that Quebec had a 
pretty generous level of fees several years ago; in effect, at 
that time they were at the top level of average remunera- 
tion in Canada. They remained at that level for a few years 
because of the rate of increase of utilization of services. So 
they did very well. However, in the last couple of years the 
other provinces have caught up and some have even moved 
ahead. This is why there are negotiations at the present 
time to have a readjustment of fees. But it turns out that 
the average rate of remuneration of doctors in Quebec has 
compared very favourably with the average in the rest of 
the country over the last five years. 


Senator Molson: Does this mean that a settlement has 
not been made with individual physicians, or has there 
been a settlement made subject to future adjustment? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Negotiations are now going on. Dis- 
cussions have been going on over the last few months and 
a tentative agreement has been reached with the medical 
profession, both specialists and general physicians. A few 
months ago a suggestion for settlement was rejected by the 
general assembly of the two groups, but negotiations are 
still going on at the present time. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Minister, when you speak of 50 per 
cent, that is a loose term. Is it not a fact that under the 
formula some of the provinces draw as high as 75 per cent 
or 80 per cent while others draw less? Would you mind 
giving us the exact amount? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I would be very pleased to do so. 
What you said is quite right. The federal government pays 
50 per cent of the national per capita cost, and for the year 


(Mr. Lalonde.] 


1974-75 we paid 78.05 per cent of the cost in Newfoundland, 
74.1 per cent in New Brunswick, 65.6 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island, 57.7 per cent in Nova Scotia, 59.3 per cent 
in Saskatchewan, 56.6 per cent in Manitoba, 53.2 per cent in 
Alberta, 48.8 per cent in Quebec, 47 per cent in Ontario and 
45.3 per cent in British Columbia. So we are paying 50 per 
cent of the national per capita cost, and this means that if a 
province has a lower per capita cost than the national 
average, then that province gets a higher share. And this 
can go as high as 78.5 per cent as it did for the year 1974-75 
in Newfoundland. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Minister, how do you reconcile the 
fact that a province as rich as Alberta draws a higher 
percentage than a province like, say, Quebec? Can you 
explain that? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Yes, because they have managed to 
keep their costs for health services below the national 
average. The national average for 1974-75 was $64.92 per 
capita. Quebec happened to have a per capita cost above 
$64.92, and so it ended up receiving slightly less than 50 per 
cent. However, either because of lower levels of settle- 
ments for medical fees or because of a lower rate of 
utilization of medical services or because of a smaller 
number of physicians, Alberta ended up having a lower per 
capita cost and therefore could benefit from cost sharing at 
a rate slightly above 50 per cent. 


So, as I said, this cost sharing is based on a national per 
capita average whether you happen to be a rich province or 
a poor province. If, for example, Newfoundland were to 
decide to have a very costly medical service, it would still 
receive only a share which would be lower than 50 per 
cent. So it is up to each province to try to keep a tight 
control on the cost of its medical services. It happens, as a 
matter of fact, that there is a substantial transfer of funds 
on this basis to lower-income provinces because in effect 
doctors in those provinces are receiving, sometimes, lower 
average fees or lower earnings generally. I must say that 
Newfoundland has a pretty high average level of earnings 
for individual doctors, but they have fewer doctors per 
thousand people than some other provinces and therefore 
their average per capita cost is lower than the national 
average. 


Senator Flynn: It means that doctors receive the same 
amount, but if they happen to work more they receive 
more. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Well, they have fewer doctors per 
thousand people, and if you have fewer doctors and they 
are providing services to more people, in effect they will 
end up having an average level of earnings which will be 
higher than that in other provinces. That is the way the 
system operates. 


Senator Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
minister if he would translate these percentages into terms 
of extent and quality of services provided. He based his 
statement on the low average cost in a province, but the — 
fact that a province has a low average cost could mean that 
the province is unable to provide the same standard of 
services as would be available in a richer province. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: This is quite true. This is what I 
meant when I said that some provinces had a smaller 
number of physicians and therefore you could assume that 
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the quantity, if not the quality, of medical services avail- 
able to the population would be smaller and thus the 
provincial per capita cost would be lower than the national 
per capita cost. But it would also mean that the services to 
the population would be lower or fewer. 


Senator Flynn: Not necessarily lower. 


Senator Phillips: I would like to ask the minister how a 
province such as Newfoundland, which is at the present 
time receiving, I believe, 78 per cent of the cost from the 
federal government, would be able to improve its standard 
of medical care and catch up with the other provinces 
under the terms of Bill C-68. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that I have 
to repeat what I said before. What we are basing our 
increase on under Bill C-68 is the national per capita 
average, so that if that average increases, we are going to 
cost-share 50 per cent up to 13 per cent per capita increase 
in the national per capita cost. If Newfoundland manages 
to keep its increase in cost to below 13 per cent, it will 
receive more than 50 per cent of its cost. If it goes above 
the 13 per cent level, it will be in the same situation as any 
other province which goes above the 13 per cent. There is 
no difference in that respect. Our estimate for 1976-77 
indicates, or would tend to indicate, that there would be a 
very slight change either with or without the act, but it 
depends on the type of settlement that the Newfoundland 
government will make with its medical profession and 
what kind of measures it will take otherwise. 


@ (2140) 

Senator Phillips: If I understand the minister correctly, 
he has projected costs for the coming year for the various 
provinces. What effect will Bill C-68 have on the percent- 
ages received by the four Atlantic provinces? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I hesitate to put specific figures on 
the record, because it depends very much on the type of 
settlements the provinces will wish to conclude with their 
medical professions and the type of measures they take. 
For instance, if they do as Ontario and Quebec did, not 
only enact seatbelt legislation, as Nova Scotia did, but 
proclaim it, as Nova Scotia did not, it might have an impact 
on health costs. If the four Atlantic provinces proceed— 

Senator Flynn: Now, please. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: There would be an appreciable reduc- 
tion in health costs for the next year. Even assuming that 
they were to do nothing of a preventive nature, we esti- 
mate that the worst would be a difference of one to two per 

cent from the present contributions. 


Senator Croll: Mr. Minister, I do not quite understand 
the formula, and perhaps others do not, as it is a little 
difficult. I am not crying for Ontario, which can cry 
enough for itself, but it appears to me that although we 
‘have the greatest expenditures we receive less from the 
federal government. Am I wrong in that? 

_ Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Would you please restate that, other- 
wise I believe we would both become confused before long. 


- Senator Croll: I first admitted that I do not understand 
the formula. I know what it contains, but I do not know 
how to relate it to the situation. It strikes me that with 
respect to the richer provinces—and I will take the exam- 
ple of Ontario because it receives less than 50 per cent, or 
'49 per cent— 


Senator Flynn: It is 48 per cent. 
Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It is 47 per cent. 
Senator Croll: Senator Flynn, you are wrong again. 


Senator Flynn: If I am never more wrong than that | 
will not worry. 


Senator Croll: It strikes me that the province which 
provides the greatest service and spends the largest 
amount of money for the most people receives the least 
amount of money under that formula. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: You must mean in percentage terms? 
Senator Croll: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It is because it has a large number of 
physicians per hundred thousand population; the largest 
number of physicians per 1,000 people being in Ontario, 
and it has had a pretty high level of fees. Therefore, quite 
understandably, the net result is that that province ends 
up with a per capita cost above the national average of 
approximately $65. If Ontario has a per capita cost of $70 
compared to the national average of $65, the federal gov- 
ernment will pay to the Province of Ontario $32.50 per 
capita. That does not amount to 50 per cent of $70, which is 
the hypothetical cost for 1974-75. So various factors enter 
into the reasons for the higher cost in a province—a great- 
er number of doctors, a higher level of fees, and sometimes 
a higher rate of utilization of medical services. These are 
the three major factors affecting the total cost. 


Senator Flynn: Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue 
that question a little further. As Senator Croll mentioned, 
the provinces have really no interest in having more doc- 
tors and providing better services if they are to receive a 
lesser percentage of the cost. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: This depends on the situation in each 
province. However, obviously if there is a larger number of 
doctors the net result is that the average per capita cost to 
that province will be even higher than the national aver- 
age. In the case of a province with below the national 
average number of doctors, obviously there will also be an 
effect on the percentage received. However, if a province 
keeps itself within the national average it will receive 50 
per cent. 


Senator Flynn: But if the Province of Newfoundland 
could recruit more doctors it would have to pay more out of 
the provincial treasury. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: True. Obviously, it would receive less 
than 78 per cent of its share. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Phillips: The sponsor of the bill stated that 
there had been 10 or 12 meetings of the federal and provin- 
cial health ministers to discuss the new formula to be used. 
I presume that at the conclusion of 10 or 12 meetings you 
have an indication of the various factors to be taken into 
consideration under clauses 1, 2 and 3. Could the minister 
indicate to us the factors to be used in determining the 
amount set by the Governor in Council? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Various factors will obviously be 
taken into account. To begin with, the rate of inflation; 
secondly, the expected rate of settlements with medical 
professions; and the comparative rates of earnings between 
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the medical and other professions. These are the various 
factors that will be taken into account by the government 
of the day in compiling the order in council. 


Senator Williams: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
minister the effect this amendment will have, if any, on 
the Indian health services? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It will have no effect on the service 
provided directly by the federal government to the Indian 
people, for the good reason that we pay 100 per cent of that 
cost. 

Senator Flynn: It would be difficult to pay more. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: These costs are adjusted every year 
on the basis of need and available funds. 


Senator Austin: Mr. Chairman, in the first few moments 
of the minister’s reply to Senator Phillips’ first question he 
referred to a rate of growth of, I believe, 14.6 per cent and 
12 per cent in the coming two years. I wonder whether that 
is net or gross in respect of inflation? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: First of all, the figures I used of 13 
per cent and 14.6 per cent apply only to this year, the 
difference being added for population growth. So it is 13 
per cent net and 14.6 per cent gross for this particular year. 
For next year the figure is 10.5 per cent, and we again 
expect a 1.5 per cent increase in population, for a gross of 
about 12 per cent. 


@ (2150) 


If I may return to the question raised earlier with regard 
to the Indians, I am reminded that the Indians are being 
covered under provincial health insurance plans and they 
would be in exactly the same situation as other citizens 
with regard to services. We are talking in terms of services 
being provided directly by the federal government. 


Senator Croll: My colleague, Senator Benidickson, asked 
a question with respect to large sums of money going to 
some physicians. I do not know who released that figure, 
but in the minds of Canadians medicare is certainly 
associated with the federal government in Ottawa. Did the 
minister not consider it important to immediately offer 
some explanation to all those groups of people who were 
involved. 

When the announcement was made, there should have 
been an immediate explanation. The harm has now been 
done, and no matter what we say, or what the minister 
says, a great many people believe it is an actual fact that 
some physicians drew fantastic sums of money. In my 
opinion, it was the duty of the department to offer an 
explanation, particularly in Quebec and here in Ottawa. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: In effect, Senator Croll, we do not 
even have figures on the earnings of many doctors, except 
through Revenue Canada, and you are aware of the rule of 
confidentiality in this respect. Those figures are in posses- 
sion of the various boards administering medical and hos- 
pital care in the provinces. The figures are released by the 
boards when the statistics are available, and therefore I 
hear of those figures, like yourself, when I read them in 
the press. 

I will raise the matter with my provincial colleagues and 
will bring your remarks to their attention. I will suggest 
that they take steps to ensure that those figures are put in 


(Mr. Lalonde.] 


their proper context. I must admit that there would appear 
to be obvious cases, and it is pretty difficult to justify the 
type of fees which some individuals receive. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that in both Ontario and Quebec there have 
been prosecutions under the act for abuses involving medi- 
cal fees. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Grosart: I should like to ask the minister a 
question about the change in the ceiling. From the time of 
the statement in the July budget, the ceilings proposed for 
the first two years were, I think, 13 per cent and 10.5 per 
cent, and 8.5 per cent for all subsequent years. My under- 
standing of the bill is that this has now been changed. 
There are new formulas for the first two years, and subse- 
quently the determination will be made, again unilaterally, 
by the federal government as to what the rate will be 
following the fiscal year 1976-77. 


Perhaps the minister would care to comment on the 
almost universal objection of the provinces to the 
announcement, and to the bill, which, they say, was intro- 
duced unilaterally. Over and over again we find this word 
“unilateral”. That was their objection. Perhaps the minis- 
ter would care to comment on why it had to be unilateral, 
if it was. 


Secondly, the unilateral principle is now incorporated in 
the bill for the years subsequent to 1976-77, despite the fact 
that in the original announcement it was a set rate of 8.5 
per cent for those subsequent years, and which, from the 
point of view of the provinces, would seem to be much 
more satisfactory than to have to rely on a unilateral 
federal government decision in which obviously they had 
very little confidence. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: In reply, there are several points I 
would like to raise. First, there has been no change in the 
figures for the first two years. They are the same as they 
were in the original bill. The honourable senator is right 
that in terms of subsequent years there has been a change 
to the order in council proposal, but that change was made 
after consultation with the provinces, which I toured in 
September 1975. 


The reason why there was no consultation previous to 
the announcement in June 1975 was that this was part of 
the budget measures introduced by Mr. Turner. As it was 
part of the budget, I was not in a position, nor was he, to 
embark on intensive consultations beforehand. I took it 
upon myself to visit the various provinces in the fall of 
1975. Following those visits, there were meetings with the 
Canadian Medical Association, and there was strong objec- 
tion to the set figure of 8.5 for all subsequent years, 
because we did not know what to expect in those years. 
Therefore, I agreed to recommend to cabinet and to the 
house that the bill be amended so that changes could be 
made by order in council, and that no set figure be incorpo- 
rated. Again, that followed my visit to the provinces, when 
all objected to the set figure. 


The federal government may decide not to use this privi- 
lege in the future; and, secondly, it will be seen that in the 
bill itself there is provision for consultation between the 
provinces and the federal government before making such 
a decision. It is possible for members of the House of 
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Commons and the Senate to have a debate by resolution on 
any order in council, which can be revoked by either house 
if it is found to be unsatisfactory. 


There are, we believe, quite a good array of checks and 
balances in this particular proposal. However, quite cor- 
rectly, in the end the federal government will be the one to 
decide, and for that I have no apology to offer. The federal 
government uses taxation as a means to obtain its dollars, 
and it should be the one to make the decision as to whether 
or not any increase is adequate. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a supplementary to my 
earlier question? In view of the statement made by the 
minister that the reason the federal government took 
action unilaterally in this case is that the principle which 
this bill implements was a budget measure, would this not 
suggest to the minister an excellent reason why fundamen- 
tal changes in, or amendments to, existing bills, particular- 
ly those dealing with the social field, should not, prior to 
their introduction, be made a budget matter? Perhaps he 
will explain why it was the Minister of Finance who made 
this announcement, putting this matter beyond the point 
of consultation before it was introduced? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It is obviously a matter for the 
government of the day to decide in accordance with each 
circumstance. I mentioned earlier that the announcement 
was part of a series of budgetary restraint measures, and as 
such they were included in the budget. I would remind the 
Senate that the budget sometimes contains also good 
things for the provinces, such as substantial increases in 
equalization payments and social programs. Therefore, I do 
not think one would want to argue too strongly to the 
effect that no measure having to deal with the social or 
financial field should be in the budget. It plays both ways, 
and generally in the past it has tended to play pretty much 
in favour of the provinces. 


Senator Grosart: But it will still mean the continuation 
of this unilateral decision-making process, which appears 
to be the main objection of the provinces, not merely in 
connection with this bill but with almost every matter of 
federal-provincial relations. It is a “take it or leave it” 
approach, which the federal government has so often 
taken, and which belies the concept of consultation, as the 
provinces have said many times. It is all very well to say 
“consultation,” but if the federal government has made up 
its mind, or restricted its position, surely it is not consulta- 
tion in the normal sense. 


@ (2200) 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: I have not had the political experi- 
ence of so many of the members of this house. I have had 
some experience as a senior civil servant and, over the last 
few years, as a politician in a department which involves 
‘substantial and continuing contact with the provinces. In 
‘that time, it has been my experience that the provinces 
will generally agree that consultation has taken place if a 
conclusion is reached that is satisfactory to them, or which 
corresponds to their views. On the other hand, if we reach 
a conclusion after extended discussion that is different 
from the view of the provinces, then we are faced with the 
general outcry that there has been no consultation. 


I do not feel one should get too carried away by the 
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absence or a lack of consultation. I readily admit that in 
this particular instance, this particular proposal was not 
discussed with the provinces before being introduced in 
the budget. On the other hand, both myself and my prede- 
cessor held extended discussions with the provinces before 
this measure was introduced on ways to better contain the 
rate of growth of health costs. Those discussions and con- 
sultations, unfortunately, did not prove successful, as a 
result of which the federal government had to bite the 
bullet, which is what the Minister of Finance did in June 
1975: 


Senator Grosart: You lowered the boom. 

The Chairman: Clause 1. Shall clause 1 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 2. Shall clause 2 carry? 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, clause 2, accord- 
ing to the definition, is a reference to a class of new 
insured services. I wonder if the minister could indicate to 
the committee what services are being considered under 
this definition. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: We have made a proposal to the 
provinces for extended cost-sharing. In case honourable 
senators might think we are only interested in cutting 
cost-sharing with the provinces, I should point out that we 
are very interested in improving the efficiency of health 
services. We have made proposals to the provinces to 
extend cost-sharing under the present legislation to ser- 
vices which are not covered at the present time—what we 
call lower cost alternatives—in exchange for measures 
taken by the provinces to reduce higher cost services, such 
as hospital and medical care itself. 


We could do this under the Medical Care Act. We have 
made a specific offer to the provinces to commence cost- 
sharing in respect of a number of services which would 
include, first of all, home care programs including organ- 
ized short-stay home care and catalytical home care pro- 
grams; secondly, community mental health services; and 
thirdly, ambulatory health services. These services could 
become eligible for cost-sharing with the provinces on the 
50 per cent basis under the Medical Care Act if the prov- 
inces were to agree to put forward a five-year program of 
reduction in the rate of growth of high cost alternatives 
These discussions are presently taking place with the prov- 
inces. Practically all of the provinces have put forward 
their proposals in this respect. 


We are also discussing with the provinces the possibility 
of a global health formula which would provide for a 
transfer of tax points and grants to the provinces. This 
offer was made in June. It is on the table at the present 
time, and I am expecting answers from the various 
provinces. 

These services, which would come under the Medical 
Care Act for the first time, would not be included in the 
national per capita average but each class would have a 
separate national per capita which would apply only to the 
provinces agreeing to come in with the particular program. 
Otherwise, a province not providing the service would end 
up receiving a financial benefit for a service it was not 
providing to its citizens. That is the reason for this particu- 
lar clause. 
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Senator Croll: Would this include nursing homes? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Nursing homes would not be included 
under the Medical Care Act, but we could have nursing 
home intermediate care under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act. This is also eligible under our 
extended cost-sharing proposal. 


Senator Phillips: Senator Croll referred to nursing 
homes, and both Senator Burchill and I raised questions on 
this matter during the debate on second reading. It is my 
understanding, Mr. Minister, that certain provinces pay all 
of the cost to the patient under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: For nursing homes? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. In other provinces, there is a cost 
to the patient. If the patient is entirely dependent on his 
old age pension and GIS, the province pays a considerable 
portion of the cost. On the other hand, if the patient has 
been fairly successful financially, and has managed his 
affairs in such a way that he has accumulated a nest egg 
for retirement, the province then collects from the patient. 
I am wondering why nursing homes could not be con- 
sidered under the new insured services. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: We have offered, under the extended 
cost-sharing proposal, to cover nursing home intermediate 
care and converted mental hospitals under the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act. The list I have 
given you is the list that will be covered under the Medical 
Care Act. Nursing homes and converted mental hospitals 
would come under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services Act. We have made that offer to the provinces. It 
is now up to the provinces to decide whether they want to 
make use of it. 


Senator Phillips: I appreciate that you have made an 
offer, Mr. Minister. Could you give us some indication of 
its terms? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It is very simple; the offer is present- 
ly on the table. We have informed the provinces that we 
are ready to commence cost-sharing the day after agree- 
ment is reached. This offer has been made over the last 
year and the provinces are still considering it. 


Senator Croll: In respect of hospital care, are you not 
tied until 1980? What room is there for change? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: There is no necessity to amend the 
act. We can do it by order in council under the act as it 
stands at the present time. 


Senator Phillips: I have one further question regarding 
nursing homes, Mr. Chairman. I do not believe the minister 
gave the percentage in respect of the proposed cost-shar- 
ing. Is it that the federal government would pay 90 per 
cent, or is it on the same formula as medicare. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Nursing homes and converted mental 
hospitals would be on the same formula as hospital insur- 
ance, which is 25 per cent national average and 25 per cent 
actual cost in the respective provinces. It is not exactly the 
same formula as medicare, which is 50 per cent of national 
average. 


The Chairman: Senator Greene. 
(Mr. Lalonde.] 


Senator Greene: Mr. Minister, how does that formula 
enable what many members of this chamber have been 
concerned about, namely, the continuation of national 
standards? Being from Ontario, I have no difficulty. 
Ontario can well afford its portion. How does this formula 
enable New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, or Terre- 
Neuve to participate to the same degree as Ontario, Colom- 
bie-Britannique and Alberta, which are the rich provinces? 
Can you help me with respect to that? 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: Bill C-68 does not change the basic 
formula for cost-sharing from what it is at the present 
time. It simply puts a ceiling on the rate of increase of the 
national per capita. So that, in effect, the basic standards 
that are presently provided under the Medical Care Act 
remain. The lower income provinces will continue for a 
good while yet, I am sure, to receive much more than 50 per 
cent federal sharing of their services. As I said, Newfound- 
land got about 78 per cent of the total cost in 1974-75, and 
we expect that there will at best be a slight decrease in 
that percentage for the next few years. 


@ (2210) 


The Chairman: Shall clause 2 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 


Senator Phillips: The minister stated that both the 
House of Commons and the Senate would have the oppor- 
tunity to debate regulations under the clause dealing with 
the coming into force of the orders in council. My interpre- 
tation is considerably different. The House of Commons, 
on the request of 50 members, will have an opportunity to 
debate the regulations. The Senate will then be limited to 
approving a motion of the House of Commons. The clause 
provides no opportunity for the Senate to take an initiative 
in dealing with the regulations passed by order in council. 
I presume there is a specific reason for this, and I was 
wondering if the minister could explain the reason for it. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: You are quite right, Senator Phillips. 
I am sorry if I misled you in my previous statement. The 
House of Commons has the initiative, on the request of 50 
members. This provision is taken directly from another bill 
passed by Parliament earlier this session. It is practically 
the same, I believe. It is, in fact, based on the Anti-Infla- 
tion Act, which has a similar provision. This is the infor- 
mation I have here. 


Senator Grosart: It could be a bad precedent, too. 


Hon. Mr. Lalonde: It has been approved by Parliament, 
so I would not dare pass comment on the will of 
Parliament. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall the title of the bill, an act to 
amend the Medical Care Act, carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall I 
amendment? 


report the bill without 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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Hon. Mr. Lalonde: May I thank the members of the 
Senate for their courtesy in having me here tonight. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I know that I 
express the view of all senators when I extend my com- 
mendation to the minister for coming here this evening 
and for being helpful and cooperative by way of explaining 
the clauses of the bill before us. Mr. Minister, we in this 
place have a responsibility to attempt to improve and 
initiate legislation. As you know, we take our responsibili- 
ties very seriously, and we want to thank you for assisting 
us in the process this evening. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, the 
sitting is resumed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Senator Macnaughton: Mr. Speaker, the Committee of 
the Whole, to which was referred Bill C-68, to amend the 
Medical Care Act, has considered the said bill and has the 
honour to report the same without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem; Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Denis: I move that the bill be read the third 
time at the next sitting of the Senate. There is no hurry. 


Motion agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Greene: Before the motion for adjournment is 
put, may I draw to the attention of the Senate that an 
unrepentant and unreformed socialist, the Honourable 
Senator Forsey, is the only one formally dressed here. I 
hope that he is not falling into the trap of a former 
socialist, Ramsay MacDonald. I think my favourite novel 
in the English language is Fame is the Spur by Howard 
Spring, which shows how Ramsay MacDonald fell into the 
trap, even though he was a socialist, unreformed and unre- 
pentant like our dear friend, of loving the trappings of 
office more than he did his socialist background. I hope our 
dear friend has not fallen into the trap of Fame is the Spur. 


Senator Forsey: At all events, honourable senators, I 
have not helped to form a coalition government with my 
enemies, and I have not accepted the Order of the Garter. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, July 14, 1976 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated May 
12, 1976, to the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile and Cloth- 
ing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71- 
72, respecting textured polyester filament yarn. 

Report of the Tax Review Board for the year ended 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 17 of the Tax 
Review Board Act, Chapter 11, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. i 

Copies of Report of the Commission of Inquiry into 
events at the British Columbia Penitentiary June 9 to 
11, 1975 (Chief Justice John L. Farris of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court, Chairman), dated Septem- 
ber 1975, issued by the Department of the Solicitor 
General. 

Copies of an Agreement between: the Government 
of Quebec and The Société d’Energie de la Baie James 
and the Société de Développement de la Baie James 
and The Commission Hydro-Electrique de Québec 
(Hydro-Québec) and: The Grand Council of the Crees 
(of Quebec) and The James Bay Crees and The North- 
ern Quebec Inuit Association and The Inuit of Quebec 
and The Inuit of Port Burwell and: The Government of 
Canada, dated November 11, 1975 and amendments 
thereto dated December 12, 1975. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that rule 76(4) be suspend- 
ed in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would inquire of 
the chairman whether a fixed time has been set. I under- 
stand it was said in committee this morning that the 
committee would meet at 3 o’clock this afternoon. Is that a 
firm time, or are we waiting for a draft report or something 
of that nature? 


Senator Hayden: We finally agreed that the meeting 
would be at the call of the Chair. I thought we might 


announce that this afternoon. We are simply awaiting the 
typing of the report. 


Senator Flynn: So the Senate will be advised in due 
course? 


Senator Hayden: Yes. 
Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES—POSSIBLE MOVE OF HEAD 
OFFICE TO CALGARY—QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government concerning Pacific 
Western Airlines. On March 3 I asked a question relative to 
the position of the government of Alberta on the removal 
of the head office of Pacific Western Airlines from Van- 
couver to Calgary. I asked the leader at that time whether 
the federal government had a position in respect of a 
provincial government acquiring ownership of an airline 
from the private sector, and then beginning to move its 
base of operations when there appeared to be no necessity 
for this from the point of view of service. Could the Leader 
of the Government inform this house whether the govern- 
ment has taken any position with respect to the question of 
the head office of Pacific Western Airlines? 


The matter is of great concern to the employees of 
Pacific Western Airlines in Vancouver, who number over 
1,200. I would like the leader to tell this house whether the 
government intends to leave the present position of the 
Canadian Transportation Commission alone, or whether 
some further measures may be in the offing. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
detailed nature of the question I must take most of it as 
notice, but I shall endeavour to present a fuller statement 
tomorrow. It can be said that the Government of Canada is 
concerned about the general situation which has been 
described by Senator Austin, together with its implica- 
tions. I can inform the house that thought is being given to 
legislation with some possible retroactivity to meet some 
of the concerns posed by the acquisition of Pacific Western 
Airlines by the Province of Alberta. 


GRAIN 
SUBSIDIES PAID ON SHIPMENT OF GRAIN FOR EXPORT TO 


EASTERN CANADIAN PORTS—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have replies to 
questions posed earlier in the session, and I will endeavour 
to make sure that all questions are properly answered 
before we rise for the summer recess. 


First, may I reply on behalf of the government to a 
question from Senator Smith (Colchester) regarding total 
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grain subsidy figures for 1975 by province. Of that total of 
$8,603,157, New Brunswick received $4,579,608; Nova Scotia 
received $3,821,970; and Quebec received $201,579. So the 
greater percentage of the subsidy went to two maritime 
provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


Senator Smith’s second question was: 


Is it expected that the movement of grain in unit 
trains will be achieved soon? 
The answer to that question is: Movements of grain under 
At and East Rates have traditionally taken place during 
the period when the Seaway is closed. It is hoped that, if 
feasible, a unit train would be in operation this coming 
winter. 


The third question was: 
What was that throughput which will be sustained at 
the current levels? 
The answer to that question is: Grain movements through 
Halifax and Saint John have averaged 30 million bushels 
annually with a roughly even split between the two ports. 
It is anticipated that the unit train movement would sus- 
tain approximately 15 million bushels annually through 
each port. 


FISHERIES 
EXTENSION OF COASTAL JURISDICTION—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on June 16 
Senator Molson posed a question about the 200-mile coastal 
jurisdiction. He said: 

—has the government any assurance that in proclaim- 
ing the 200-mile coastal jurisdiction the provisions of 
the ICNAF Agreement covering fishing for salmon on 
the high seas will be respected by the signatory 
nations? 
As honourable senators are aware, ICNAF is the Interna- 
tional Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. The 
answer to the question is: The Canadian government does 
not consider that extensions of fisheries jurisdiction to 200 
miles need affect the ICNAF Agreement on fishing for 
salmon on the high seas. Despite such extensions of juris- 
diction there appears to be a general consensus developing 
among ICNAF member countries to the effect that ICNAF 
or some successor body should continue to regulate fisher- 
ies beyond the limits of national jurisdiction in the North- 
west Atlantic. Moreover, the consensus emerging from the 
Law of the Sea Conference, as reflected in the conference’s 
“Revised Single Negotiating Text,” explicitly provides for 
a ban on fishing for salmon beyond the limits of national 
jurisdiction. It also provides that a country fishing within 
its own 200-mile zone for salmon originating in another 
country shall cooperate with the state of origin to ensure 
the proper conservation and management of salmon on the 
basis of the primary interest and responsibility of the state 
of origin with regard to such stocks. 

It should be pointed out that the known distribution of 
salmon originating in Canadian rivers is almost entirely 
within 200 miles of the Canadian and Greenland coasts. 

The government is therefore confident that the Atlantic 
salmon of Canadian origin will not be subjected to uncon- 
trolled fishing by other nations. 


PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
SAFETY OF GARDINER DAM—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: On June 8 Senator Greene asked a 
question concerning the safety of the Gardiner Dam. He 
said: 

@ (1410) 


Honourable senators, I have a question for the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate. In light of 
the great disaster in Idaho caused by the failure of the 
earth-filled dam, and in light of the fact that Canada 
has one of the largest earth-filled dams in the world, 
that being the Gardiner Dam, could the leader inform 
this house, and through us the public of Canada, what 
steps are being taken by the government to ensure that 
the Gardiner Dam is safe, and that the pent-up waters 
of Diefenbaker Lake are being held back by the Gar- 
diner Dam and will not wreak similar havoc in the 
lands abutting that great earth-filled dam? 


The reply to this question is as follows: Under an agree- 
ment with the Province of Saskatchewan, the Gardiner 
Dam was designed and constructed by engineers of the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration, then an 
agency of the Canada Department of Agriculture, in the 
period 1958 to 1969. This agency will remain fully respon- 
sible for the structure until April 1, 1979, with limited 
continuing liabilities until the year 1994. 

During the period of design and construction, PFRA 
employed a board of internationally recognized engineer- 
ing consultants to provide technical advice. Under their 
guidance a comprehensive program for monitoring the 
performance and safety of the structure was established. 
PFRA staff have continued a detailed monitoring program 
since the completion of the project. 


The Gardiner Dam is considered to be one of the most 
highly instrumented dams in the world. A board of con- 
sultants is still maintained, and at its most recent meeting 
in March of this year expressed its general satisfaction 
with the performance of the structure. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLE—COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN CANADA 
AND UNITED STATES—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I propose to deal 
next with a question asked by the Honourable Senator 
Austin on June 10. The question was: 

I should like to ask the government leader what state 
practice is between Canada and the United States in 
terms of the communication of the positions of each of 
the two governments to the other, and to the legisla- 
tive process in those respective countries. 
The answer is as follows: It has been the mutually accepted 
practice between the Canadian and United States govern- 
ments that formal representations on matters of govern- 
ment policy are communicated as necessary between their 
respective executives, that is, principally between the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs and the United 
States Department of State. Of course, on important mat- 
ters of policy, contact also takes place as appropriate be- 
tween the Prime Minister and the President. 
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In cases where one government considers it reasonable 
and necessary to bring its position to the attention of the 
other’s legislature, the channels of communication remain 
the same. The accepted practice has been for one govern- 
ment to request of the other’s executive that a message be 
conveyed to the appropriate legislative body. This proce- 
dure has been practised by both governments. 


Senator Austin then asked a follow-up question: 


I wonder if the government leader can tell us wheth- 
er the government thinks it appropriate to its position 
that a foreign government be able to make representa- 
tions to people in a legislative process in Parliament in 
a case where that representation is contrary to the 
government’s domestic policy? 

The answer to this is that, as a general principle, the 
procedures referred to above would not extend to cases 
where a foreign government was considered to be attempt- 
ing to interfere improperly with the internal affairs of 
Canada. 


MEDICAL CARE ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Denis moved the third reading of Bill C-68, to 
amend the Medical Care Act. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is it agreed? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise only to say 
that I regret very much that last night, since I was at Her 
Honour the Speaker’s dinner, I was unable to hear the 
division bell, and so was unable to come in and record my 
vote against the second reading of this bill. 


Some hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Phillips: You will have the opportunity now. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES ACT—LANGUAGE RIGHTS OF AIR 
PILOTS IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, July 8, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Lamontagne that the Senate 
affirms its full support of the Official Languages Act, 
including the right of air pilots to operate in the province 
of Quebec in either of the two official languages according 
to their choice, provided that the exercise of that right be 
compatible with air safety standards as certified from time 
to time under the authority of the Aeronautics Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I have 
thought about this motion since it was introduced last 
week by Senator Lamontagne and was commented upon by 
my neighbour, Senator Walker. The first thing I want to 
tell you is that I have decided to speak in English, which is 
what I usually do, because I wish to be understood directly 
by the whole Senate. My second reason for doing so is that 
I think that in this instance bilingualism is not, or, in any 
event, should not be, the issue. I realize clearly that it has 
been perceived in this way in both French and English 
Canada, and I regret that very much. It has created a very 


(Senator Perrault. ] 


serious crisis, a veritable threat to national unity, and I 
think we should not let the extremists on both sides be the 
only ones to be heard. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: There is no doubt that in Quebec the 
separatists are very happy with the situation and with the 
state of mind which has resulted from this problem. There 
is equally no doubt that in other parts of the country a lot 
of people have decided that here is the issue on which they 
can finally say, “Well, that’s enough, goodbye bilingual- 
ism.” I think that those adopting either one of these 
extreme positions are playing a very dangerous game, and 
I think it is up to those of us who believe that there is room 
for understanding and for a logical solution to enter the 
debate. 


I have indicated to Senator Lamontagne personally, and 
through my interventions when he spoke, that I had some 
reservations about the wording of his motion. In fact, 
honourable senators, the first objection I have to the 
motion is that it does not relate clearly to the crux of the 
issue at hand. The motion reads: 


@ (1420) 


That the Senate affirms its full support of the Offi- 
cial Languages Act, including the right of air pilots to 
operate in the province of Quebec in either of the two 
official languages according to their choice, provided 
that the exercise of that right be compatible with air 
safety standards as certified from time to time under 
the authority of the Aeronautics Act. 


The problem is not the Official Languages Act, that has 
not come into play in this matter at all. No one has 
suggested that the act was wrongly interpreted, that it 
should not exist, that it should be abrogated, or anything 
else of that nature. I do not see how it can be said of an 
issue, which involves at best 5,000 pilots and controllers, 
that it justifies our even raising the subject of the Official 
Languages Act, let alone its abrogation or modification. I 
do not believe anyone has dared to say that the Official 
Languages Act was not respected or that it should be 
amended or abrogated. Therefore, in my opinion, we 
unnecessarily and dangerously enlarge the problem by 
calling this act into play in this particular instance. 


As I said earlier, it has been perceived generally by the 
population, and more so by extremists on both sides, as 
being a bilingualism issue. However, I do not believe that 
this perception would justify the statement that the princi- 
ple of the Official Languages Act should be discussed, or 
needs to be discussed, or that we should need to affirm, or 
re-affirm our full support of this act. No one in a respon- 
sible position has suggested that our dedication to the 
principles of bilingualism as set down in that act has been 
brought into question. 


Further, the reference to the Aeronautics Act, in my 
opinion, tends to blur the fact that the entire issue is 
before a commission appointed by the government. Wheth- 
er the Aeronautics Act is to come into play later on, after 
the commission has reported, is something that will have 
to be decided after the report is presented. Therefore, the 
Aeronautics Act is of no assistance, and whether we 
declare that we will observe the provisions of the Official 
Languages Act or the Aeronautics Act does not mean 
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anything to the public and certainly means nothing to the 
parties directly concerned, by which I mean CATCA, 
CALPA and the Association des Gens de l’Air du Québec. 


What will they conclude from this motion before the 
Senate? Nothing. Why? Because the motion contributes 
nothing to the eventual solution. To my great sorrow, 
Senator Lamontagne has failed to come to grips with the 
essence of the problem which confronts the Canadian 
people at this time. I have given significant thought to an 
amendment. But it’s not easy because I do not wish to 
provoke any of the parties, or any of those here who may 
support the government. However, I have, of course, as I 
will indicate quite clearly, strong criticism of the govern- 
ment’s action in this instance. I would prefer hearing other 
speakers before deciding whether this motion can be 
improved, whether it can be put into a form which will 
indicate a possible solution rather than express pious 
hopes or enunciate meek platitudes such as declaring that 
we do not intend to change the Official Languages Act and 
prefer that the Aeronautics Act be employed in this 
instance. 


I come now to the history of the problem. It was given 
you by Senator Lamontagne up to the point where the 
strike of the air pilots took place. That was when the 
trouble started. There was no reference in Senator Lamon- 
tagne’s speech to that strike. 


It should be remembered that there was no great dif- 
ficulty so far as the public was concerned. I do not say so 
far as CATCA, CALPA or the Association des Gens de 
VAir du Québec were concerned. I say there was no dif- 
ficulty so far as the public was concerned, until the 
appointment of Mr. Keenan as commissioner to inquire 
into the intended implementation of the use of the two 
official languages at certain Canadian airports. At that 
time it was limited to Montreal, and, it was suggested, 
perhaps also to the National Capital airport. 


CATCA and CALPA were very happy with the choice of 
Mr. Keenan, but objections were raised by the Association 
des Gens de I]’Air du Québec. Mr. Keenan then resigned— 
and for good reason, I suggest, since he had acted for 
CALPA, and was obviously acting for the majority of the 
members of CALPA, who had shown an obvious bias. 


Decisions of CALPA have always been on the basis of 
the majority, and the majority of members of CALPA are 
English-speaking. There is a rather small minority, per- 
haps 20 per cent, of French-speaking members, but 
CALPA, I suggest, has always spoken for the majority, 
without much regard for the views of its minority. How- 
ever justified was the resignation of Mr. Keenan, the 
government, in its hesitation to name a new commissioner 
or commissioners, ended up complicating the situation. 


CATCA—that is, the controllers—indicated that they 

_ intended to strike, but that strike was stopped by an 

injunction from the Federal Court. CATCA agreed to obey 

the injunction and stayed at work, but CALPA—that is, 
_the pilots—decided to strike. 


Some people may say that the strike was legal. I entirely 
disagree. In my opinion, it was illegal. It was unjustified 
and unjustifiable, mainly because the implementation of 
the use of both official languages was intended for certain 
airports only. There was no immediate peril, there was no 


problem with regard to air safety. But, of course, the 
Olympics were just around the corner, just a few weeks 
away. It was a critical time and CALPA decided they had 
bargaining power which they could use, and they used that 
bargaining power in dealing with the government in con- 
nection with their return to work. 

The problem, I suggest, was born right there and then, 
after the agreement between Mr. Lang and both CATCA 
and CALPA. Up to that point there was no serious crisis in 
this country over bilingualism. The question had been 
dealt with solely as a matter of air safety. But the terms of 
the agreement—exacted from the government, I would 
suggest, under duress—started the events which we have 
witnessed in recent weeks. 


@ (1430) 


Now let me turn to this agreement. First there was to be 
one commissioner. It will be remembered that there was 
but one about whom CATCA and CALPA were sure. The 
government decided that it would appoint two, Mr. Justice 
Sinclair and Justice Chouinard of Quebec. CALPA com- 
plained that with two commissioners there could be diver- 
gent views resulting in a stalemate, so the government 
decided to appoint a third. The funny thing is that after 
having obtained a third one, CATCA and CALPA went 
back to their first idea and said that the Commission had 
to be unanimous. How could the government, how could 
the Minister of Transport, accept such a condition? It is 
unbelievable. 

Unanimity or else! The government accepted the pro- 
posal not to implement any recommendations for the use of 
both official languages in certain airports unless these 
were unanimous. Imagine that. CATCA and CALPA took 
that position on the basis of the support of a majority of 
their own members, and now they turn around and say, 
“We want unanimity in the commission’s decision, other- 
wise you, the government, will undertake’—and Mr. Lang 
agreed to that—‘“not to act but merely to ignore the recom- 
mendations of the commission.” 


I say to you, honourable senators, that I cannot recall a 
more abject capitulation on the part of any government. 

I admit that the situation was a difficult one with our 
airlines not Operating, and that the minister was under 
terrific pressure. But that he should have given in to sucha 
condition, that I will never be able to understand or accept. 


I do not mean to belabour the point but the fact is that 
not only did Mr. Marchand resign from the government on 
this question, but since then the Prime Minister himself 
has said that he is not too happy with the agreement; 
Madam Sauvé has said that she could not agree with it; Mr. 
Danson has said that the pilots and controllers exaggerat- 
ed; Mr. John Munro has said the same; and a lot of Liberal 
members in the other place and elsewhere have said the 
same thing. It is therefore obvious, as I will, I think, prove 
later on, that the main problem has been created by this 
very condition exacted from the government, that if the 
report is not unanimous, if there is any doubt, the govern- 
ment agrees not to implement the use of the two official 
languages in airports other than those where they are used 
now. 

There were other terms to the agreement that are worth 
mentioning, although to my mind the problems they raised 
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have been resolved. The only contentious issue that 
remains is the one I have just discussed. There was a 
problem about requiring the commissioners to decide 
beyond reasonable doubt. That gave rise to no great debate. 
The commissioners, as we all know, wrote to the minister 
and said, “Well, as far as we are concerned we will be 
governed by the Public Inquiries Act.” In a letter 
addressed to the Honourable Mr. Lang, dated July 6, print- 
ed in our Hansard of July 7 at pages 2352 and 2353, the 
commissioners dealt with these problems of the question of 
reasonable doubt, of publishing the views of CATCA and 
CALPA in the report, and especially the problem to which 
I previously referred, that of unanimity. They said essen- 
tially this, “This is not our concern.” I think it was logical 
for them to say that. They said, “This is the problem of the 
government. This is the undertaking of the government. 
We cannot be bound by this unanimity rule or by this veto 
by one member, or by this capitulation of the government 
in advance. We will report as we see fit, and we will 
submit a dissenting report if we wish.” So, any problem 
about the integrity of the commission or the commissioners 
has disappeared with this statement about the way they 
will deal with the mandate they have received from the 
government. 


The last point I will mention in passing is that there was 
an undertaking by Mr. Lang to have any decision resulting 
from a unanimous recommendation of the commissioners 
to implement bilingualism in certain Canadian airports 
approved by the House of Commons. I do not take that too 
seriously. I think it is very childish. 


Senator Asselin: By a free vote. 


Senator Flynn: By a free vote. Of course, that is one of 
the biggest jokes. I suppose they had noticed how the free 
vote went on capital punishment, on Bill C-84, at the 
second reading stage, and said to themselves, “Maybe that 
is the way to deal with a free vote.” I am not too sure that 
they should be reassured by that. 


Senator Lamontagne: Let us have a free vote here. 
Senator Flynn: On what? 

Senator Lamontagne: On this motion. 

Senator Asselin: This is a farce. 


Senator Flynn: We will have a free vote, sure. There is 
no doubt that it will be a free vote. 


Senator Croll: They just had a free vote on the other 
side and the “free” won. 


Senator Flynn: I do not doubt it was a free vote, but 
there was just a little bit of force exerted on some of them. 
We will have occasion to deal with the freedom of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons and of the Senate very soon. 
In any event, this does not create a problem, because I 
cannot see Parliament referring the recommendation of 
the government; I cannot see the opposition deciding 
against implementation of bilingualism in Canadian air- 
ports if the commissioners have reported unanimously. 
Just imagine it. That would be political suicide for any 
government or any opposition party. 


The problem then is not with the commissioners appoint- 
ed; their integrity is beyond question. Nor is the problem 
with the commission, since it has a mandate which ensures 


[Senator Flynn.] 


that it can do a good job and make sound recommendations 
on this issue of whether the use of both official languages 
in certain Canadian airports should or should not be 
implemented. 

The question is whether a minority in CATCA, CALPA 
or l’Association des Gens de |’Air should cooperate with 
the commission and wait to see what the recommendations 
will be. I suggest to you that l’Association des Gens de 
V’Air is perfectly justified in refusing to cooperate with 
this commission at this time—not that there is any ques- 
tion about the integrity of the commission, not that there is 
any question about the integrity of the commissioners, but 
because the government, having accepted not to do any- 
thing about the recommendations if they are not unani- 
mous, gives these people no assurance that they will even- 
tually be treated fairly by the government, and by so doing 
the government certainly does not create a climate suitable 
to cooperation. 

@ (1440) 

The Commission could very well bring in a majority 
report with a weak dissenting voice and then the govern- 
ment would say, “Our hands are tied; we cannot act.” Well, 
I think we must find a solution to this particular problem, 
otherwise we will not resolve the larger issue. That is the 
main point. 

The commission must be free to use opinions from what- 
ever the source, and it has said just that. However, if the 
Association des Gens de |’Air du Québec, who are vitally 
interested in this question, cannot be sure that the com- 
mission’s recommendations will be acted upon, unless they 
are unanimous, I say to them, “You are right to underline 
that point and offer it as an explanation for your refusal to 
participate.” This is not an insult to the commission buta 
reproach to the government and a reproach to CATCA and 
CALPA for having extracted that capitulation from Mr. 
Lang and the government. 


I therefore suggest, honourable senators, that we should 
recommend some method of circumventing this objec- 
tion—this very valid objection, as far as I am concerned— 
raised by the Association des Gens de l’Air du Québec. The 
government by renouncing or denying or, if you will, 
reneging on its obligation in this matter is not helping the 
situation. To my mind, an agreement of this kind, obtained 
under those circumstances I have referred to, is of doubtful 
legal or moral value. To me it is a good example of political 
piracy. Of course, the government cannot, and I would not 
suggest the government should, denounce the agreement. 


It is very interesting to note some of the recent state- 
ments made by Mr. Lang. He has suggested, in a rather 
vague fashion, that he would do something about the 
recommendations of the commission, appearing to conven- 
iently forget the government’s undertaking concerning the 
rule of unanimity which I have mentioned. Other members 
of government have made the same sort of cunning noises. 


I do not think it is a safe way to find a solution for the 
government to try to extricate itself unilaterally from this 
undertaking. I think it is up to, first of all, CATCA and 
CALPA to recognize that they have obtained something 
which is really exaggerated and unfair to the minority, the 
French-speaking minority in their unions. That is what 
they should recognize. Some people have said, “If the pilots 
say it is unsafe to use the two official languages, then I 
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believe them.” If a French-speaking pilot says it is unsafe 
not to use the two languages, are you going to take the 
majority view or the minority view? They may be right, 
whether or not they are the majority. 

It seems to me that CATCA and CALPA should be 
ashamed of themselves for the way they have treated their 
French-speaking minorities. I have some reason to hope 
that they will change their minds. 


Yesterday I was looking at a statement made by Mr. 
Maley in an affidavit he filed with the Federal Court with 
reference to something which had been asserted in the 
Globe and Mail. I think I will read paragraph 2, as the first 
one is of less importance. 


I have read the statements in paragraph 4 of the 
Affidavit of James Bradley filed in this matter and the 
press reports attached as exhibits thereto. In particu- 
lar, there has been drawn to my attention a report in 
the Globe and Mail of June 29, 1976, in which there was 
attributed to me a statement that the position of the 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association had not changed 
and that the pilots might go out again if the Inquiry 
Commission recommended bilingual air traffic control 
in Montreal. The report is entirely incorrect. The state- 
ments made by me at the time indicated, on the con- 
trary, a commitment by CALPA to involve ourselves 
to the maximum of our ability in the work of the 
Commission in an attempt to justify our views. 


The views of the majority, again, are not unanimous by 
any means. 


I stated on numerous occasions that if we were unable 
to prove before an impartial commission that our con- 
cerns were valid, then it would seem we did not have 
much of a case. I have never said that if bilingual air 
traffic control were found to be acceptable by the 
commission, the pilots would go out. I do not even 
have the authority to make such a statement. 


I like this statement by Mr. Maley but I would like to 
read into it that he is willing to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, whatever they are, whether 
unanimous or not. I believe that is the only way you can 
have a commission operate efficiently and solve the issues 
relating to both safety and language. I suggest to you that 
if the Senate were to ask those two associations to review 
their position in this particular respect, then the Associa- 
tion des Gens de ]’Air du Québec could no longer refuse to 
cooperate with the commission and would be morally 
forced to say that they are prepared also to accept the 
recommendations of the commission. 


Senator Lamontagne: Provided they have a voice. They 
have no voice at the moment. 
_ Senator Flynn: I suggest to you, Senator Lamontagne, 
that you are creating a false issue here because anyone 
_ may appear before the commission and the commission is 
_ prepared to listen to the Association des Gens de |’Air du 
Québec. This has been made very clear. I do not believe 
“you are introducing a real problem in raising that point. 
The commission has clearly said that they will listen to all 
the viewpoints which might be expressed, and I do not 
think for a moment that the commission would refuse to 
listen to les Gens de l’Air. The minister has been begging 
the Association des Gens de I’Air du Québec to cooperate 
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with the commission; so there is no doubt the commission 
will listen to them. I do not understand why you say that 
they haven’t a voice. 

I say that if they are assured that the recommendations 
of the commission, whether unanimous or not, will be 
studied and acted upon by the government, then they will 
have no reason at all not to cooperate with the commission 
and by so doing bring about a practical solution which will 
defuse this whole crisis and cause the bilingualism issue to 
disappear. 


I suggest to you that it is important also for the govern- 
ment to recapture its authority and reassure its responsi- 
bility in making a decision on this issue—whatever the 
viewpoints of pilots. Even taking into account the view- 
point of the commission, in the end the step that must be 
taken to bring about a practical solution, whether it be 
implementation of the use of the two official languages in 
certain Canadian airports or, for whatever valid reasons, 
not to do so, remains the responsibility of the government 
to take. I do not mind Parliament’s approving or disap- 
proving. That is something else. But first and foremost the 
government must recover its decision-making powers in 
this respect. That is imperative. Next, CALPA and CATCA 
should declare that they will accept the recommendations 
of the commission whether unanimous or not. At that 
point, l’Association des Gens de L’Air should immediately 
declare that it will cooperate with the commission and that 
it also will accept its recommendations. Subsequently, the 
government, having been freed to act, should say that it 
will take whatever measures are required by the facts, the 
circumstances, and the recommendations of the 
commission. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Lamontagne: That is, of course, the substance 
of this motion. 


Senator Flynn: No, you did not say that. 
Senator Lamontagne: We did. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I should 
like to open my remarks on this motion by quoting a few 
excerpts from the text of the Prime Minister’s statement 
on national television and radio on the disruption of civil 
aviation on June 23 last. The Prime Minister opened his 
remarks in the following manner: 

Some would have you believe that the shutdown of 
aviation results from a conflict between bilingualism 
and air safety—a conflict between the federal govern- 
ment’s alleged desire to promote bilingualism at all 
cost, and the need for pilots and air traffic controllers 
to resist the government in the interest of preserving 
safety in the air. 

Such a distortion of the real issues involved makes 
the finding of solutions unnecessarily and dangerously 
difficult—and that task is made even more difficult by 
the emotionalism with which some people on both 
sides of the language fence discuss the official use of 
the English and French languages in Canada. 


Then the Prime Minister went on to express in clear 
terms the government’s policy: 


In the hope of bringing facts and calm judgment to 
the discussion of bilingual air traffic control in 
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Quebec, I would like to tell you what the government’s 
policy is, how it came about, and why it is necessary. 
At the same time, I would like to emphasize as strong- 
ly as I can, that in fulfilling its very serious responsi- 
bility to regulate avaition in Canada, the federal gov- 
ernment places the very highest priority on the safety 
and security of passengers, crew members and the 
general public. No other goal of public policy has ever 
or will ever take precedence over the goal of preserv- 
ing and improving public safety in the air. 


Then he added: 


If it could be shown that the use of both French and 
English in conversations between air traffic controll- 
ers and pilots in Quebec air space is or could be a 
safety hazard, the federal government would insist 
that only the English language be used. Common sense 
would prohibit any other course of action. 


It is now interesting to my mind, honourable senators, to 
see how the government’s policy was evolved. First, back 
in 1962 Transport Canada issued directives on language 
usage to the effect that French could be used between 
controllers and pilots in Quebec for emergency purposes as 
a safety measure. In 1971 Transport Canada instituted a 
fact-finding assessment of the operational use of both 
languages in air-ground communications. That study con- 
cluded that situations did exist where private pilots, 
having a limited knowledge of English, required French 
language communications to obtain assistance, again in the 
interests of safety. 


In 1974, an aviation safety investigation was carried out 
at five airports in Quebec on the use of both languages in 
air traffic control, and, after it was determined that safety 
could be improved, the use of French in addition to Eng- 
lish—and I emphasize that: the use of French in addition to 
English—was authorized in June 1974, for visual flight 
rules at the five airports controlled by Transport Canada 
in the province of Quebec, to wit, the airports of Quebec 
City, St. Jean, Baie Comeau, Sept-lles and St. Honoré. 


Since then bilingualism has been introduced in radio 
advisory services in Quebec, and arrangements are being 
completed for bilingual air traffic control to become avail- 
able this July at Bagotville with the Department of Nation- 
al Defence providing this service for civilian aircraft, and, 
on June 26, bilingual air traffic control for visual flight 
rules became available at Val d’Or. 


All of these steps, honourable senators, which relate to 
VFR flight operations, have been taken in full consultation 
and cooperation with the aviation community including 
the Canadian Air Traffic Control Association. 


On May 6, the Minister of Transport announced that 
Transport Canada had begun a series of experiments simu- 
lating bilingual air traffic control operations under instru- 
ment flight rules at the government’s electronic simulation 
centre in Hull, again with the representatives of various 
aviation associations and the aviation industry included. 


At that time the minister also announced that these 
experiments were intended to research and develop safe 
procedures for the introduction of bilingual air-ground 
communications in IFR operations at several airports in 
Quebec. These experiments were undertaken by a team of 
aeronautical experts including representatives of Trans- 
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port Canada, the Air Transport Association of Canada, the 
Canadian Owners and Pilots Association, the Canadian 
Business Aircraft Association and Les Gens de L’Air de 
Québec. 


On several occasions the minister gave the assurance 
that strict safety standards and practices for aircraft oper- 
ations, which have been developed over the years in 
Canada, were not and will not be lowered as a result of any 
further introduction of bilingual communications in 
Quebec. 


In the June 26 issue of the Montreal Gazette an editorial 
entitled ‘Aviation Language Issue” concluded in this way: 


@ (1500) 


The Canadian government has created all the condi- 
tions and policies necessary for the issue to be handled 
in a calm, dispassionate way. It cannot allow itself to 
be browbeaten by Canadian, American, British, Aus- 
tralian, Scandinavian or other pilots and controllers 
associations. They have already done the Canadian 
public and the Canadian economy considerable disser- 
vice by their self-serving tactics in the name of public 
safety. Now they have the chance to return to public 
service and at the same time contribute to the develop- 
ment of public policy affecting them through the hear- 
ings of the inquiry commission. 

In its June 28 issue the Montreal Gazette again repro- 
duced an article with the heading: “Air Bilingualism Foes 
Ignore Social Situation”, signed by Mr. K. R. Singh. This 
article was reproduced in the “Dialogue” section of the 
newspaper with the following note: 


A column open to our readers who wish to express 
viewpoints on topics of interest. K. R. Singh is an Air 
Canada pilot. This article originally was offered to 
Pilot magazine (published by the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association) but it was rejected for publication. 


This excellent article concluded as follows: 


This is an act of social irresponsibility that cannot 
be good for the long-term interest of Canada. Peaceful 
coexistence is a desirable goal. It cannot come about by 
forced conformity. To think it can is naive. It is hoped 
that our aviation technicians can relate to the non- 
technical needs of our society and handle this social 
responsibility well. 


On June 24, the Toronto Star, in its editorial entitled 
“Trudeau Clears The Air,” wrote the following paragraph: 


Now the government’s position is crystal clear. The 
controllers and pilots have no longer any excuse for 
prolonging this costly work stoppage. Thousands of 
businessmen, vacationers and other travellers have 
suffered enormous inconvenience. And both Air 
Canada and C.P. Air plan to start massive lay-offs if 
the strike continues. No steps have been taken to date 
that would make flying in Canada any less safe than it 
was a week ago. And there is the Prime Minister’s 
assurance that none will be taken if they are judged to 
jeopardize air safety. 


Pilots and controllers should go back to work now. 


The place for them to make their case is not on 
picket lines but before the inquiry commission. 
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And finally, on June 25 the Toronto Globe and Mail, in its 
editorial entitled: “Mr. Trudeau and Safety,” had this to 
Say: 

The Prime Minister has given his guarantee that 
bilingual communications will not be introduced at 
Montreal airports unless a commission of inquiry cer- 
tifies that the introduction will not reduce existing 
safety standards. 


And further it went on: 


Mr. Trudeau is dealing not just with a technical prob- 
lem, he is dealing with the most important kind of 
political problem; a fact that has been underlined in an 
unnecessary and unfortunate dislocation in air traffic 
this week. 


I could go on citing editorials from many other Canadian 
newspapers, both French and English, but I deem it un- 
necessary. However, there is an additional and last article 
which appeared in the Montreal Gazette of July 6, which I 
would like to quote because of the authority of the person 
who wrote it. This article was written, in a column open to 
those who wish to express viewpoints on topics of interest, 
by a Mr. Maurice Baribeau, a pilot and former regional air 
administrator for Transport Canada at Dorval. Surely, 
honourable senators, the qualifications of Mr. Baribeau as 
an air pilot, and his long experience in the air division of 
Transport Canada and particularly as a former regional air 
administrator of that department at Montreal airport, 
qualify him to speak with authority, probably more than 
anyone else who has to date intervened in the debate on 
the use of French in air control operations in the province 
of Quebec. The following excerpts from Mr. Baribeau’s 
article are worth quoting and remembering: 


Many people are offering their views on the divisive 
issue of languages in air traffic control. If the general 
public is to attempt to judge the situation, a lot more 
background information is required to clarify the issue 
in a rational rather than emotional way. 


Joe Clark may be right in stating that language in 
air traffic control is a technical matter which should 
be settled at technical level. In fact, he is right. 


The question was settled by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization several years ago. ICAO is the 
technical agency of the United Nations responsible for 
establishment of aviation and flight standards to be 
used in international air navigation. When ICAO 
cannot agree on the setting of a standard, it publishes 
“recommended practices”. 


In the matter of languages, ICAO has recommended 
that English be made available at international air- 
ports and on international air routes, in addition to the 
language(s) used on the ground by the contracting 
states. This was a sound recommendation and it was 
accepted by most countries, not all. It was obvious that 
pilots and other flight crew members could not become 
multilingual. The use of a common language was the 
best way to facilitate international air navigation 
while maintaining adequate safety standards. 

I have here in front of me a copy of International Stand- 
ards, Recommended Practices and Procedures for Air Naviga- 
tion Services, Aeronautical Telecommunications, Annex 10 to 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation. This is 
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Volume II, dealing with communication procedures. It is 
the third edition of Volume II, of July 1972. The statement 
on the front page is to this effect: 


This edition incorporates all amendments adopted by 
the Council prior to 25 March 1972 and supersedes, on 7 
December 1972, all previous editions of Annex 10. 


I go to page 34 of this volume, and I quote the following 
section, which is section 5.2.1.1.1, as follows: 


5.2.1.1.1 RECOMMENDATION.—In general, the air- 
ground radiotelephony communications should be con- 
ducted in the language normally used by the station on 
the ground. 


Note——The language normally used by the station 
on the ground may not necessarily be the language of 
the State in which it is located. 


This is all under the heading, “Language to be used.” To 
those who say that English is the international language of 
aviation, I reply that this is a very eloquent denial of their 
contention. 


I now return to the article by Mr. Baribeau in the 
Gazette, and I quote as follows: 


In any case, considerable flying was going on in the 
province— 


That is the province of Quebec. 


—by pilots who could not speak English or whose 
knowledge of English was marginal. It was then decid- 
ed as a measure of safety to impose bilingual require- 
ments for the recruitment of any new controller in the 
province of Quebec. 


This was opposed with vehemence by CATCA but 
the decision stuck. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to open a parenthesis, since 
here we probably are at the root of the whole opposition by 
CATCA. They were afraid of those bilingual controllers 
being recruited in the province of Quebec. They were 
afraid of losing their jobs. I now return to the article. 


The then director of civil aviation in Ottawa agreed 
that French could be used in the case of distress or 
emergencies. In any case a larger number of controll- 
ers with bilingual abilities in the province used their 
good judgment and assisted French-speaking pilots in 
difficulty. They were serving the true interests of 
safety. 


In a few cases, lives have undoubtedly been saved by 
that new practice. French-speaking Quebecers began 
deriving some benefits from a very costly service 
which up to that time had been made available only to 
English-speaking Canadians. 


Safety is not the sole prerogative of English-speak- 
ing people. All races on this earth should have access 
to safety services. 


Notwithstanding this general public disapproval, as 
represented by the editorials that I have been quoting 
from, of their attitude in this crisis, air controllers and 
airline pilots carried on with their illegal and damaging 
strike and agreed to return to work only after having 
obtained from the Minister of Transport what I consider to 
be unreasonable and unacceptable conditions. 
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I do not like the protocol signed by the Minister of 
Transport and national associations of air traffic controll- 
ers and airline pilots. However, I do not want to elaborate 
further on this protocol which has now been reluctantly 
accepted, so it seems, by members of the Canadian cabinet. 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, I shall limit myself to the com- 
ments I have just made on the memorandum of under- 
standing between the Department of Transport and the 
national associations of air controllers and airline pilots, 
except to underline the very difficult position in which the 
Minister of Transport was; he was forced to negotiate with 
fanatics to prevent the enormous financial losses threaten- 
ing Canadians from coast to coast if this strike persisted, 
particularly on the eve of the Olympics in Montreal. 


It was also absolutely urgent to put an end to the nation- 
al controversy arising from this strike to prevent Canadi- 
ans from being further divided by this plot against nation- 
al unity by a handful of extremists. We also had to 
counteract equally disastrous repercussions coming from 
my own province, and in particular from politicians who 
were anxious to take advantage of all opportunities, good 
or bad, to promote their own selfish ends, and in particular 
their petty political ends. 


Before concluding my remarks, I wish to make a brief 
reference to what I consider the untimely intervention of 
the Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Quebec in this 
political matter. 


As honourable senators will recall, the Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of Quebec expressed the view that the 
memorandum of understanding between the Department 
of Transport, CATCA and CALPA imposed restraints on 
the commissioners in their inquiry into air safety, should 
the government project be implemented to extend the use 
of French to Montreal airports. 


The learned judge even urged the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada to ask the Canadian Judicial 
Council to look into his allegations. It goes without saying 
that I am considerably reluctant to criticize, or even to 
make any reference to the judiciary in the course of a 
political debate. But I was not the first to throw the ball in 
this arena, and the one who threw it should be prepared to 
have his attitude criticized by politicians, as they have the 
right to do. 


However, in the circumstances, I believe it is my duty to 
make the few comments which follow. 


With all respect for the honourable justice, and for the 
sole purpose of dispelling any doubt or any apprehension 
which might have been raised in the minds of the public— 
and may I point out here that this doubt and this appre- 
hension do exist in the minds of many—I want to quote in 
this connection an article from Le Devoir of June 8, 1976, 
under the title 


“Justice Deschénes and the Commission on bilingual- 
ism in air control operations”. 


This article provides a French translation of an article 
written by Mr. Edward McWhinney, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science at Simon Fraser Universi- 
ty in British Columbia, and I quote this short excerpt of 
Mr. McWhinney’s article: 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


Firstly, according to the provisions of the agreement 
announced on June 28 by the Minister of Transport, 
Mr. Lang, two private pressure groups, the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots’ Association and the Canadian Air 
Traffic Control Association, seem to have been granted 
a right of veto on whether the findings of the inquiry 
Commission will be mandatory for the members of 
these two associations. 


Moreover, in the Citizen of July 8, there was an article 
entitled “Judges Reject Lang’s Directive.” This aberration 
by the Citizen, as reproduced in this article, is still more 
serious because it was written after the commissioners’ 
letter was made public, and this article reads in part as 
follows: 
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[English] 
Fortunately, in some instances, judges do not have 
to worry as much about politics as cabinet ministers. 


So even though Transport Minister Otto Lang com- 
promised on bended knee to the striking air controllers 
and pilots, the three-member judicial panel appointed 
to sort out the mess has acted with appropriate in- 
dependence by saying it will not be bound by Mr. 
Lang’s arbitrary rules. 


The transport minister bowed to the pilots’ and con- 
trollers’ demands that the inquiry members would 
submit a unanimous report. 


And finally, in the Gazette of July 10, again written after 
the publication of the letter from the commissioners to the 
Minister of Transport, I read the following paragraph: 


The judges appointed to the inquiry commission on 
bilingual air control appear to have stripped their 
terms of reference of the bias Mr. Lang agreed to 
incorporate in them at the behest of the anglophone 
controllers and pilots. The requirement of a unani- 
mous report is not applicable under existing law. The 
disposition of the report—and reports that controllers 
and pilots may want to make—is procedurally a matter 
for the government, not the commission, to decide. 
Making these and other points, the judges untie the 
strings that Quebec Superior Court Chief Justice Jules 
Deschénes said must not bind them. 

[Translation] 


Once again, the three articles I just quoted show that 
this doubt, or apprehension, brought about by the untimely 
intervention of the Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
reached circles as high as that of academics, like Mr. 
MeWhinney, and usually enlightened journalists of the 
two papers from which I just quoted. 


But perhaps it is the authority of the person and the high 
office he holds that caused his intervention to influence 
those minds which probably should not have been con- 
fused by this unjustified intervention. 


First, I would like to bring to the attention of this house 
the letter of July 6 last sent to the Minister of Transport, 
Otto Lang, by the three commissioners appointed to con- 
duct the said inquiry, namely, Justices Sinclair, Chouinard 
and Heald. Copies of this letter were tabled in Parliament 
at the beginning of last week, as honourable senators 
certainly recall. 
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In that letter, the commissioners point out that none of 
them was involved in drafting the memorandum of under- 
standing, and that they became aware of its provisions 
only when they were made public. This is a very important 
point which should have been taken into account before 
commenting on the memorandum of understanding. It 
would also appear that there has been confusion between 
the memorandum of understanding and order in council 
P.C. 1976-1576, under which the Privy Council committee, 
upon the recommendation of the Minister of Transport, 
appointed the commissioners and delineated their terms of 
reference. These terms are determined in the order in 
council and not in the memorandum of understanding 
between the minister and the CATCA and CALPA repre- 
sentatives. It is the confusion between those two texts that 
led to this terrible mistake by people who, I think, should 
have thought twice before speaking. 


Senator Flynn: Senator Langlois is making a more ter- 
rible mistake than Judge Deschénes. 


Senator Langlois: No, my honourable friend was himself 
misled by those statements. 


Senator Flynn: No, not at all. 


Senator Langlois: Is my honourable friend suggesting as 
a lawyer that the protocol binds the commissioners? 


Senator Flynn: On the contrary. I say that you are only 
mentioning Judge Deschénes’ mistake, but not Mr. Lang’s. 


Senator Langlois: I said earlier before you came in—and 
that is why you do not know—that I did not like the 
protocol any more than did all the others who took the 
opposite view. But, in any case, I will not go as far as using 
the protocol, as my honourable colleague suggested, to say 
that the commissioners are bound by the protocol. 


Senator Flynn: I never said that. That is exactly what I 
am saying, that the commissioners are not bound and that 
I had faith in the integrity not only of the commissioners 
but of the commission, in the ability of the commission to 
do a good job. 


Senator Langlois: The honourable senator spoke earlier, 


and I noted word for word what he said, referring to the 
protocol: 


@ (1520) 


[English] 

There was a problem about requiring the commissioners 
to decide beyond reasonable doubt. 
[Translation] 

This is in the memorandum of understanding, and not in 
the terms of reference of the commission and this is where 
you made your mistake, just like Mr. Justice Deschénes. 


Senator Flynn: Not at all. I rise on a point of order 
because I am entitled to correct the interpretation of the 
honourable senator. 


Senator Langlois: No, no. 
Senator Flynn: I have a right to make a correction. 


Senator Langlois: The honourable senator is not entitled 
to rise on a point of order to reject a point made by 
someone else. 


Senator Flynn: I am not rejecting anything, I simply 
reject your interpretation of what I said. 


Senator Langlois: What you said is confused. 


Senator Flynn: I wanted to make it clear that all these 
conditions of the memorandum of understanding were 
determined by the letter sent by the commissioners to Mr. 
Lang. I am saying that there is only one problem to solve 
before obtaining the cooperation of the Gens de lAir, and 
that is to find a way to get rid of the commitment of the 
government. This is quite clear. I said so with no hesita- 
tion, and my learned colleague is quoting me mistakenly or 
interpreting what I said mistakenly, like he has just done. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I cannot accept 
the intervention of my friend and honourable colleague on 
a point of order because he wants to reject what I suggest- 
ed. I quoted his own words. We shall be able to read 
tomorrow in the official report of the Debates of the Senate 
if he said them or not, unless they are corrected this 
evening. 


Senator Flynn: No, I would not do that. 


Senator Langlois: Let us forget this skirmish for the 
moment. I hope that I shall be able to continue my speech, 
especially since I am nearly finished, which will encourage 
my colleagues. 


Senator Flynn: Hear, hear! 


Senator Langlois: I therefore come back to the para- 
graph I had started on when I was interrupted. 


It would also appear that there has been confusion be- 
tween the memorandum of understanding and order in 
council P.C. 1976-1576, under which the Privy Council 
committee, upon the recommendation of the Minister of 
Transport, appointed the commissioners and delineated 
their terms of reference. The memorandum of understand- 
ing was tabled in this house on 28 June 1976. 


Indeed, in their letter dated July 6, I feel the commis- 
sioners dealt in a categorical, clear and precise way with 
the representations concerning the alleged limitations 
imposed upon them in the accomplishment of their terms 
of reference. Also they clearly stated they were acting 
independently. It was their responsibility, and no one 
else’s, to clarify that issue. It would have been better for 
everyone to wait until the commissioners cleared that 
matter before making any comments. 

I feel—and certainly my honourable colleagues in this 
house will share that opinion—that in their letter the 
commissioners finally dealt with the “untimely and 
unfounded objections by the Chief Justice. 

I do not wish to bring any confusion or misunderstand- 
ings to this important debate, and I shall not comment any 
further on that sad and unneeded intervention in this 
national debate. 

To conclude, honourable senators, I express my uncondi- 
tional support for the motion introduced by Senator 
Lamontagne, in the hope that it will be approved by the 
Senate. 
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[English] 

Senator Flynn: On a point of order, for the information 
of Senator Langlois, may I quote rule 28 of the Rules of the 
Senate of Canada: 


A Senator shall not speak more than once to a 
question before the Senate except in explanation of a 
material part of his speech in which he may have been 
misunderstood— 


Senator Langlois: It is not on a point of order that you 
do that; you have a second right to speak, but not on a 
point of order. That was the point I made. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I do 
not intend to intervene at length in this debate on the 
motion of Senator Lamontagne. However, I think we 
should recall with approval and satisfaction that all politi- 
cal parties in Canada supported the introduction of the 
Official Languages Act as a very beneficial action on 
behalf of Canadian unity. It is to be regretted, however, 
that the recent controversy affecting air traffic controllers 
and pilots has developed in some areas of Canada into a 
dialogue with dangerous and disturbing overtones. I have 
made it a point to meet personally with Mr. Maley, the 
president of CALPA, and some of his pilots, and to talk to 
certain controllers. I am convinced that their principal 
concern is with respect to safety in the air. But, it has to be 
said that if Canada is to remain a united country it will do 
so if moderates in all parties and in all provinces demon- 
strate tolerance and understanding. In view of some of the 
comments made in Canada in many of the provinces— 
honourable senators are aware of these comments—we 
need more tolerance than ever before with respect to lin- 
guistic differences which may exist. We need tolerance 
with respect to our cultural differences and other differ- 
ences which exist between and among Canada’s people and 
its provinces. Whatever language they may speak, Canadi- 
ans want to travel safely in the air and it is wrong-headed 
and perverse to suggest, as some have—yes, at times in 
shadowy newspaper advertisements in which the names of 
the sponsors are not even listed—that the government of 
this nation or of any of the provinces or any group of 
Canadians, whether they live in Ontario, Quebec, British 
Columbia, the Atlantic Provinces or the Prairies, wish to 
place air safety standards in second place behind language, 
culture or any other consideration. This is a perverse 
falsehood. We have high air safety standards in Canada 
and this is agreed to by all in this chamber and all in 
Parliament. No one wishes to place those standards in 
jeopardy. However, it is contended—and this is the essence 
of the discussion which has taken place in Canada during 
the past month—with evidence to support it, that under 
certain conditions the availability of another language, in 
this case French, in air traffic control in the province of 
Quebec, specifically at the Montreal airports, could not 
only maintain the present air safety standards but in 
actual fact improve and enhance them. That is the state- 
ment, that is the contention. 

Now, what is the position of the government? I do not 
intend to go into repetitive detail in this regard, but in 
essence the government has said, “Let us find out the facts 
and achieve a determination.” Unfortunately, there are 
some in this country who do not wish to be confused by the 
facts. They seem not to want an investigation—a fair 
adjudication. I leave honourable senators to determine 


[Senator Langlois.] 


where these people exist, because they are to be found in 
all provinces. Let it be repeated that the government is 
considering the proposition that the availability of the 
French language in air traffic control under certain condi- 
tions in the province of Quebec may well enhance air 
safety standards, improve them, make them even better. If 
this fact can be demonstrated, it should be welcomed by 
the Canadian people. However, the government proposes to 
determine the facts separated from the rumour and the 
fiction. Should this contention of greater safety be borne 
out, a second language will be available under certain 
conditions and certain circumstances at certain airports in 
the province of Quebec. 


@ (1530) 


My honourable colleague made reference to the regula- 
tions which apply internationally. I need not quote from 
them again. However, he has demonstrated that this is not 
an unusual procedure. English and second languages are 
available under certain circumstances at airports in many 
parts of the world. Yet the eminently sensible proposal by 
the government to ascertain the facts, has precipitated on 
the part of some, it must be said, malevolence, ill-will, 
rancour, and misunderstanding. Surely, this is a time for 
the moderates to speak out against the extremists, those 
vocal pyromaniacs whose actions are threatening the unity 
of this country. Some people who should are not speaking 
out about their concerns, but concerns exist in every prov- 
ince. The great majority of Canadians are moderates, men 
and women of good will. But unity is threatened, as the 
Prime Minister stated the other night, by an intolerant 
minority, some of whom are attempting in the name of “air 
safety” to seize upon the current controversy to clothe 
their shoddy prejudices with respectability. They are not 
going to succeed. 

The Bible says, “Let us sit down and reason together.” I 
suggest, honourable senators, that it is still the best proce- 
dure for individuals, for families and nations and certainly 
for the ultimate resolution of the dispute now facing 
Canada. 


On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 
The Hon. the Speaker left the Chair. 
Hon. Maurice Bourget in the Chair. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL (NO. 2), 1976 
FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-84, to amend the Criminal Code in relation to 
the punishment for murder and certain other serious 
offences. 


Bill read first time. 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 


when shall this bill be read the second time? 
Senator Lang: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate, I move that this bill be read the second time now. 
The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, is 
there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: I have no objection to giving leave but I 
think it would be useful for honourable senators at this 
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time to have the Leader of the Government indicate how 
this matter might be dealt with. I understand that, other 
than Bill C-58, this is the last piece of legislation to be 
dealt with here before we adjourn, in anticipation of proro- 
gation on October 12 and the opening of a new session on 
October 13. Perhaps, following the discussions we have 
had, the Leader of the Government at this time would like 
to indicate what his views are. 


Senator Perrault: I thank the Leader of the Opposition 
for inviting me to comment on this situation. Depending 
upon the course of the debate, it would be the intention to 
have a vote on the second reading and third reading of Bill 
C-84 at 11 o’clock on Friday morning, but again that must 
depend upon the course of the debate. There will be no 
attempt at all to restrict the opportunity and, indeed, the 
right of all senators to participate in this debate, should 
they so desire. 


The proposal will be to adjourn the debate on Bill C-84 
this afternoon for consideration by senators of the various 
clauses of the bill, to enable them to develop their thoughts 
on the subject, and then at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning to 
meet once again to resume the debate on the subject of the 
bill, which may continue all day tomorrow, with an appro- 
priate adjournment for lunch, with the possibility of the 
Senate’s meeting at 9 or 10 o’clock on Friday morning. 


Honourable senators, there will be a sitting of the Senate 
at 8 o’clock tonight to discuss Bill C-58, which is another 
measure before the Senate. 


Senator Deschatelets: May I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion of the leader? If the speeches are concluded on Thurs- 
day evening at approximately 10 o’clock, what would pre- 
vent the vote from taking place at that time instead of 
Friday morning? 

Senator Perrault: Following the procedure in the other 
place, it is thought that the establishment of an approxi- 
mate time for the vote will serve the purpose of permitting 
all senators, who wish to vote on the subject, to make 
certain they are in the chamber at that time. That will be 
the general goal, to have the vote at 11 o’clock Friday 
morning. 

Senator Flynn: I am wondering if perhaps the Leader of 
the Government would introduce a motion to make it an 
order of the house that, if the debate is concluded, the final 
vote will take place at 11 o’clock on Friday morning so as 
to enable all those who wish to attend to be here at that 
time. In that way we know exactly when the vote is to take 
place. 

It appears from the discussions we have had with the 
leader, the deputy leader and the whip on the government 
side that, having regard to the number of senators who 
have indicated their intention to speak, we should normal- 
ly be able to complete the debate within that time and have 

_the vote. If it is the wish of the Senate, and if it is moved 
_by the Leader of the Government, we would agree to make 
it an order of the house that the vote will take place on 
Friday at 11 o’clock in the morning if the debate is con- 


| cluded at that time. 
_ Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, consideration 


will be given to the introduction of a motion, and it will 
either be tomorrow or this evening. The idea certainly has 
some merit. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Lang, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), that this bill now be read a 
second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators, I am rather 
pleased to direct the Senate’s attention to a matter some- 
what less controversial than the matter which has been the 
subject of the preceding debate. I say that rather facetious- 
ly, for sure— 


Senator Flynn: Are you sure? I think it is the other way 
around. 


Senator Lang: —because this is, as honourable senators 
know, the no-hanging bill which has been one of the most 
serious matters not only before the House of Commons in 
these latter weeks but before the Canadian public. 


Of course, honourable senators need not be reminded 
that the subject matter of this bill has been before this 
chamber continuously during this session in the form of 
debates on private members’ bills. We have certainly had 
between eight and ten speeches exhaustively exploring the 
pros and cons of the issue. I know we are all familiar with 
the pros and cons. 


Not only that, honourable senators, but many of us have 
been through this same exercise twice before, right here in 
this chamber. You will recall that the matter came before 
us in 1967 when a bill was introduced dividing murder into 
two classes: first, planned and deliberate murder commit- 
ted during the execution of certain crimes of violence and, 
on the other hand, murder of police officers and affiliate 
types of officers, which was termed capital murder and 
retained the possibility of the death sentence; and, second- 
ly, all remaining murder which fell into the category of 
non-capital murder with no possible death penalty. 

@ (1540) 


At that time I think all of us agonized—and I use the 
word “agonized” advisedly—over the pros and cons of this 
momentous and deep-seated issue. It was the first time 
that we had been faced with making a legislative decision 
in this area, and we did so, both in the House of Commons 
and here, after much searching not only of our own hearts 
and minds but of the hearts and minds of others. That bill 
was passed. In the bill there was a proviso calling for the 
expiration of that law within a period of five years. 
Accordingly, five years later, the issue came back to Par- 
liament and at that time we were faced with a bill once 
again altering the definition of murder, and confining 
murder subject to capital punishment to the murder of 
prison guards and similar officials. All other murders were 
not subject to the death penalty. 

I think at that time many of us who had been through 
the debates of 1967 felt that to make up our minds again 
was not very difficult, because, in fact, we had theretofore 
established in our own minds what the principles were, 
and we recognized that the bill of 1972 was merely an 
extension of the same principle, but again narrowing those 
classes of murder subject to the death penalty. 

Finally, once more, and as provided in that bill for the 
expiration of a five-year period, we are dealing with the 
same subject. The five years have, in fact, not as yet 
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expired, but we are dealing with it in anticipation of that 
expiration. 

By this bill we are being asked to drop capital punish- 
ment entirely. The only people who will be thus personally 
relieved are those who have already murdered prison 
guards and similar officials, or who may do so in the 
future. 

In reality, therefore, honourable senators, it has taken us 
approximately ten years to effect the abolition of capital 
punishment. 


Senator Flynn: No. It has been with us for 14 years. 
Senator Asselin: The first discussion was in 1959. 
Senator Flynn: No one has been executed for 14 years. 
Senator Asselin: Since 1962. 


Senator Lang: Some honourable senators have longer 
memories than I. 


Senator Flynn: You have a more convenient memory. 


Senator Lang: Nevertheless, the principle has not 
changed. It has taken us a long time to come through this 
evolution. I think that was inevitable. We are dealing here 
with an issue that is black or white. Capital punishment is 
either good or bad. It is either necessary or it is not 
necessary. I find that the compromises we have been 
making over the years, in one way and another, in some 
cases stretching our consciences and in other cases sup- 
pressing our fears, have not necessarily been desirable, but 
were probably inevitable, in order to bring about what is a 
quite revolutionary concept in our criminal law. 


For myself, honourable senators, I confess to being an 
abolitionist. I recall very well that in 1967, when we dealt 
with that issue, I, like the rest of the Senate, attended 
meetings on it, at which both retentionists and abolition- 
ists addressed us. I read statistics until I began to become 
dim of sight. I listened to speeches on public platforms. As 
a result of that exercise, I must say I came to just one 
conclusion, which was that to prove or disprove either the 
argument for abolition or the argument for retention, sta- 
tistics can be found covering both the local level, the 
continental level, the Western World and the whole world. 
I also came to the conclusion that you can read articles or 
books, you can find quotations from academics, learned 
legal minds, lay minds, policemen, and others, all claiming 
a knowledge of the subject, and that you can pick and 
choose among the best of them. You can pick and choose 
which ones support your predilections. I also concluded in 
addition, honourable senators, that you can attend all the 
forums, symposiums, rallies and meetings on this matter 
that you wish, and you will find that the people present 
are, by and large, bringing to those meetings their own 
predetermined bias. 


I suggest that today really nothing has changed as far as 
that sort of thing is concerned, and I do not think that 
anything I may say to any one of you this afternoon is 
going to change by one iota the convictions that I am sure 
you are all now harbouring after the examinations of 
conscience and the long discussions that have taken place 
during the years that have passed. 


I am further convinced that notwithstanding press 
reports to the contrary, this holds true in the House of 
Commons. Perhaps in that place a few votes may shift 


[Senator Lang.] 


under duress or entertainment, but I am sure convictions 
do not. 


Senator Flynn: The result is inevitable, just the same. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, if you ask anyone 
why he is an abolitionist or a retentionist, I think that in 
all honesty he would have to admit that he could give you 
no simple answer. 


I could profess that I am an abolitionist because capital 
punishment is not a deterrent. I could profess that I am 
abolitionist because capital punishment is a “cruel and 
unusual punishment” within the meaning of the Bill of 
Rights. I could say that I am an abolitionist because capital 
punishment is immoral. I could say I am an abolitionist 
because capital punishment degrades and corrupts the 
society that imposes it. I could say that capital punishment 
is an expression of senseless vengeance exacted by society. 
I could say that I.am an abolitionist because capital pun- 
ishment militates against convictions under our criminal 
law in favour of acquittals, simply because juries are 
reluctant to sentence someone to death. I could confess to 
being an abolitionist because of the obvious fact that judi- 
cial error becomes irreversible in capital punishment cases. 


@ (1550) 


However, in all honesty, honourable senators, I do not 
think that any one or all of those arguments have made me 
an abolitionist, or that any one or all of the countervailing 
arguments that could be put forward have made anyone 
else a retentionist. Our personal positions are determined 
by a multitude of factors, both conscious and subconscious, 
both objective and subjective, and particularly by our 
respective places now in time, in history and in geography. 

Honourable senators, having said that, may I briefly 
draw your attention to some of the specific clauses of Bill 
C-84 and I shall only refer to those which may be of 
particular significance during this debate. Clause 2 deals 
with treason, and for the first time treason is divided into 
two classes, high treason and treason. It removes the death 
penalty for high treason and substitutes therefor a manda- 
tory sentence of life imprisonment. Throughout the next 
few moments I shall be referring to the words “life impris- 
onment” and I hope you will, in your mind’s eye, take the 
words as being in quotation marks and I should like to deal 
with their meaning more specifically when I come to them. 


Clause 4 divides murder into two categories, first degree 
and second degree. First degree murder is defined in that 
clause as being planned and deliberate murder, and that 
would envisage such things as murder by organized crime 
and, secondly, murder of police officers, prison officials 
and guards. All other murder then becomes second degree 
murder. 


It is interesting to note that under the proposed subsec- 
tion 214(5) certain offences are included by reference in 
the category of first degree murder, namely, killings occur- 
ring during the hijacking of an aircraft, kidnapping, rape, 
attempted rape, et cetera. 

Honourable senators, the purpose of those distinctions, 
both in the classes of treason created and the classes of 
murder created, become real rather than apparent when 
one looks at the definition of “imprisonment for life” 
contained in clause 21 of the bill. Under that clause high 
treason and first degree murder are lumped together and 
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call for a mandatory twenty-five year sentence as being 
“imprisonment for life.’ In the case of second degree 
murder or treason the mandatory “Imprisonment for life” 
sentence is ten years. 


However, with respect to the ten-year provision a judge 
is required to make a declaration to the jury, as set out on 
page 9 of the bill, and he must inform the jury that if they 
so wish they may recommend a term in excess of ten years 
but not in excess of twenty-five years during which period 
of time the convicted person would not be able to request 
parole. 

Of course, honourable senators, this definition of life 
imprisonment runs right across the other sections of the 
Criminal Code, the provisions of the Parole Act and other 
statutes dealing with persons convicted of serious offences, 
and makes the certainty of their remaining in penitentiary 
very great. I can conceive of many arguments on the merits 
or demerits of such mandatory terms as are contained 
herein, but I think that in truth they reflect the real 
concern abroad in Canada today over the release of prison- 
ers who become repeaters. 


There are clauses in the bill—and I am not referring to 
them specifically—providing for appeals by persons con- 
victed of murder, providing for appeals on that part of a 
term of imprisonment in excess of ten years in the case of 
second degree murder, and providing for appeals on that 
part of the term in excess of fifteen years for those who are 
convicted of high treason or first degree murder and for 
whom life imprisonment means a twenty-five year compul- 
sory sentence. 

Honourable senators, it is not a simple formula, and I am 
afraid that in my explanation I have not made it any 
simpler, but it does, to my mind, represent a reasonable 
and fair mix as between the necessity for firm prison terms 
and for the element of mercy in the parole provisions, both 
of which, combined in this bill meet the needs and expecta- 
tions of the Canadian people today. 


Senator Choquette: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question regarding “recommendation by jury,” which is to 
be found on page 9? 


Senator Lang: Certainly. 


Senator Choquette: It seems that the new section 670 
deals only with the question of a jury which recommends 
that the time to expire before eligibility for parole shall be 
ten years or more, but there is no provision that the jury 
can say that it should be less than ten years. 


Senator Lang: That is correct, senator. They can recom- 
mend more than ten years, but they cannot recommend 
less. Of course, that is only a recommendation, and the 
judge may or may not accept it. If, for instance, they 
recommend thirteen years and the judge accepts that 
recommendation, then there are provisions whereby the 
accused could appeal against that extra period of three 
years. 


You will also find in the bill, honourable senators, under 
clause 25, transitional provisions which you will immedi- 
ately recognize as being necessary to accommodate situa- 
tions where trials may occur in the future for crimes which 
were committed before this date, and to accommodate 
situations where there are people in prison now convicted 
of murder under the Criminal Code as it stands. Basically 


these transitional provisions bring all matters pending, or 
matters determined under the present Criminal Code and 
dealing with capital punishment, under the provisions of 
this bill. 


@ (1600) 


Honourable senators, in conclusion, I hope you will sup- 
port this bill. I presume, although my leader has not given 
me any instructions on this, that it will be a free vote in 
the Senate but, of course, it always is a free vote in the 
Senate; I recognize that. 


Senator Asselin: We hope. 
Senator Langlois: That is always true. 


Senator Lang: This subject matter is not, in my opinion, 
particularly appropriate to be dealt with by this house 
after it has been dealt with by the House of Commons. We 
are dealing with a matter of the broadest public policy ina 
very sensitive criminal area and, in my opinion, to in any 
way attempt to second-guess the elected members of Par- 
liament herein would be a great mistake for us. I, as are all 
honourable senators, am aware of the vehemence of public 
opinion with regard to this issue in Canada and the strong 
retentionist sentiment that is abroad, certainly in areas of 
Ontario with which I am familiar. I know that this has not 
made the task of those members of the House of Commons, 
whose consciences make them abolitionists, any easier. I 
for one do not wish to make the resolution they have now 
come to any more difficult than it is for them to live with 
and, honourable senators, they are really the ones who 
have to live with it. 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until 8 p.m. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF BANKING, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS AN 
APPENDIX 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 


Committees: 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I desire to 
present the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce on Bill C-58, to amend the 
Income Tax Act. 


In some aspects it is unusual in that the committee 
followed a direction from the Senate to give further con- 
sideration to its report on Bill C-58 and to report back to 
the Senate. I now present the report, which is of some 
length, and the Clerk at the Table will deal with it. 


The Clerk Assistant (reading): 

The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred back for further 
consideration its Report on Bill C-58, “An Act to 
amend the Income Tax Act,” has, in obedience to the 
order of reference of July 7, 1976, re-examined the said 
report and now reports as follows: 


Some Hon. Senators: Dispense. 
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The Clerk Assistant (reading): 


For the reasons above stated, satisfied as the com- 
mittee is that the principles which influenced its con- 
sideration of Bill C-58 and were reflected in the origi- 
nal report of the committee are met by government 
undertakings, and with genuine concern for those who 
will still be adversely affected by Bill C-58, the com- 
mittee now reports the bill without amendment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I should like at 
this time, with leave of the Senate, to give an explanation 
of the considerations which led to the making of this 
report, and I would ask that the report be printed as an 
appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Senate of this day and form part of 
the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix, p. 2401) 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, this is an unusu- 
al situation. I doubt if there would be two cases in the 
course of my time in the Senate that a committee report 
has been referred back for further consideration and 
report. However, there is always a first time, and the 
committee, in compliance with the order of reference of the 
Senate, has reconsidered its report. 


In addition, the committee is fully aware of the circum- 
stances which may have led to the reference back to the 
committee, by reason of the differences between the origi- 
nal report of the committee and the bill which we were 
reviewing, and the present situation in relation to the 
summer recess, which always induces some pressure. 


In those circumstances, we have looked at the report to 
see if there is any area within which we can relate the 
original report and its amendments with the government’s 
policy in this direction, and whether this could be done 
short of requiring an amendment to the bill. In the course 
of so doing we heard, as witnesses. the Minister of Com- 
munications, the Honourable Jeanne Sauvé; the Minister 
of National Revenue, the Honourable Jack Cullen; and, 
finally, the Secretary of State of Canada, the Honourable 
Hugh Faulkner. 


Honourable senators must remember that there was a 
provision in Bill C-58 under which the broadcast sections 
did not come into force until a date fixed by proclamation. 
The Secretary of State of Canada, in a statement to the 
House of Commons on January 23, 1975, before the bill had 
been introduced in that house, when referring to the 
broadcast amendments and this proclamation, said that the 
bill would not come into force until the government was 
satisfied that the needs of the advertising industry had 
been met satisfactorily by the broadcasting stations. This 
was a condition that the Secretary of State had imposed on 
the implementation of the date for proclamation to make 
the broadcast provisions effective. 


(Senator Hayden.] 


In one of our amendments in the original report we had 
provided a procedure for determining whether that condi- 
tion was satisfied, and whether the needs of the advertis- 
ing industry were satisfied, by the broadcast stations, 
which was that a motion would be introduced in the House 
of Commons to deal with the determination of the issue 
whether the needs of the advertising industry were ade- 
quately met by the broadcasting stations. In addition to 
being approved by the House of Commons, the motion had 
to be concurred in by the Senate. This, of necessity, 
required an amendment to the bill, and it therefore 
required that the bill go back to the House of Commons. I 
think this was the difficulty that in this chamber brought 
about the reference back to the committee of its original 
report for further consideration. 


When we had the Minister of Communications, Madam 
Sauve, before us she made several statements. One was 
that she was prepared to implement the conditions laid 
down by the Secretary of State. In other words, she pro- 
posed to make a determination that those conditions had 
been met. When we suggested to her that this might be 
done by a hearing, and that she might herself conduct the 
hearing, she agreed that it was her duty and obligation to 
make that determination, and she was prepared to make it; 
she was prepared to conduct a hearing herself, and was 
also prepared to receive representations and briefs from all 
persons who might be affected by the bringing into force of 
the broadcast provisions. That meant that as and when she 
did make such a determination and fix a date for the 
coming into force of these provisions, all the advertisers 
and broadcasting facilities in Canada would be affected by 
that decision—those in Toronto and Vancouver. She agreed 
that there was no problem as far as Vancouver was con- 
cerned, because this was a new station. It was proposed 
that the new station would open on or about September 1. 
She did admit, however, that so far as Toronto was con- 
cerned, there was a problem in that there was evidence 
which might indicate that the needs of the advertising 
industry could not or might not be adequately met by the 
broadcasting stations in that area, because of there being 
full occupation of their prime time. 


She undertook to conduct an inquiry and, after hearing 
briefs and representations, then make a determination. If 
she determined that the Toronto facilities did not meet the 
test that was laid down by the Secretary of State of 
Canada as a condition, in his statement to Parliament in 
January 1975 before Bill C-58 was even introduced into the 
Commons, she would deal with the matter of determina- 
tion of a date accordingly. If, in her opinion, after consider- 
ing the briefs and representations, it appeared that those 
needs were met adequately, then she would, of course, 
make a determination earlier. 


Your committee felt that in those circumstances, the 
objectives of her undertaking were exactly the objectives 
which your committee had in mind when it proposed deal- 
ing with this by way of a motion in Parliament—in other 
words, to assure that there was such a determination of the 
condition laid down by the Secretary of State of Canada, 
before the broadcast sections were proclaimed. 


Your committee was not vain enough to think that there 
is only one way to do something, and was not vain enough 
to think that the way we proposed is the only way of 
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accomplishing that purpose. Therefore, we were satisfied 
to accept the undertaking of the minister to conduct a 
hearing or an inquiry with this object in mind, and with 
this obligation to implement conditions laid down by the 
Secretary of State of Canada. We therefore say we are not 
insisting that our amendment be the one that is recognized 
and thus force amendment of the bill—depending on how 
the Senate responded in its consideration of our report. 


If our original report had been adopted, the effect of it 
would have been that the bill, of necessity, would have had 
to go back to the House of Commons. Therefore, by this 
undertaking, we had disposed of the first major objection, 
a matter of principle, that this determination of needs be 
adequately met would be satisfied. 


The next problem related to the question of interpreta- 
tion of “substantially the same.” As you will recall, in the 
original amendment to the Income Tax Act in 1965 there 
was a provision under which non-Canadian newspapers 
and periodicals could qualify for a Canadian status. One 
test was that the content of such publication in Canada has 
to be, at least by interpretation in the Department of 
National Revenue, 80 per cent different from the content of 
an issue of the magazine published outside Canada. There- 
fore the Minister of National Revenue had ruled—it is not 
in the bill, but he had ruled as a matter of interpretation— 
that the content rule had to be 80 per cent. In other words, 
if the magazine published in Canada did not meet the test 
that at least to the extent of 80 per cent it was different 
from the issue of the magazine published outside Canada, 
then it did not meet the test and the advertising costs were 
non-deductible for income tax purposes. 


@ (2010) 


So we, in the course of our original hearing, had chal- 
lenged the minister on the basis that under the law the 
determination of “substantially the same” by percentage 
had been declared a legislative act. In other words, in all 
the instances where these words “substantially the same” 
occur—and there are perhaps hundreds of them, and hun- 
dreds of decided cases on this point—such a percentage 
qualification or test is a legislative act and, therefore, has 
to be done by Parliament. The minister could not, therefore 
rightfully determine this in the course of his administra- 
tion and by the exercise of ministerial discretion. 


We had suggested and proposed an amendment under 
which there would be an obligation on the Minister of 
National Revenue to refer that question to the court for 
determination. Again, the objective of our amendment 
turned out to be the same as the objective of an action 
which the Minister of National Revenue proposed to take 
at the next session of Parliament. So when the Minister of 
National Revenue appeared before us he undertook that at 
the next session of Parliament he would introduce a bill 
defining “substantially the same,” and providing in terms 
_ that it meant an 80 per cent content difference as between 
the Canadian issue published in Canada and the issue 
published outside Canada. There we saw both objectives 
were the same—that is, to arrive legally at a position 
‘where there could be a legal interpretation of what those 
words meant. 

We also decided after consideration that there were 
greater advantages to the taxpayer in having this done by 
act of Parliament that in having it done in the manner in 


which we had suggested as an amendment—that is, the 
obligation on the minister to refer the question to the 
court—because, if you refer it to the court, the court deals 
with the particular case, and the decision is on the facts of 
that case only, and on an examination of the issues pub- 
lished in Canada and the issues published outside Canada. 
It is not in any way to be regarded as a precedent, because 
the facts may vary from one issue to another. But in the 
case of an amendment to the Income Tax Act defining the 
content difference as 80 per cent the House of Commons, 
first of all, has to approve it, and secondly, the Senate has 
to approve it. Then there is the opportunity for consider- 
ation of alternatives, and when you do get final approval 
you have an interpretation of general application. 


Therefore, we felt that the objectives could reasonably 
be said to be about the same, and as a consequence we had 
no hesitancy in saying, “Well, we are not vain. We are not 
wedded to the method we proposed. Therefore we will 
accept the minister’s undertaking to define these terms by 
an act of Parliament.”’ We were persuaded, in that regard, 
that we should not insist on the amendment we had pro- 
posed. These two things, we felt, reaffirmed the rule of law 
and the supremacy of Parliament. This was the keynote of 
our original report. 


There was one other thing that the Minister of Com- 
munications undertook to do. We had dealt with the ques- 
tion of international relations, and we indicated that we 
had heard a great deal of evidence in connection with the 
situation in Canada and the United States and the rela- 
tions in the broadcasting industry as between those two 
countries, but that we felt our terms of reference were not 
sufficiently wide to enable us to go into much detail. The 
Minister of Communications, however, undertook very 
readily to set up a committee, or, as she called it, ‘a body of 
people,” who would be charged with the responsibility of 
dealing promptly with the question of broadcasting rela- 
tionships as between Canada and the United States. She 
did not feel it could be done in the existing committee, 
which was charged with dealing only with commercial 
deletion. She felt that the subject matters were so differ- 
ent, and the representation of Canada and the United 
States was so different on the question of commercial 
deletion, that it would be better to deal with this other 
question by means of another committee. 


Our main concern, however, was that we should have a 
committee which was readily available, and which could 
give more immediate consideration to these problems that 
were so vexatious and irritating. We were even more con- 
cerned when Mr. Boyle, who is the president of CRTC, said 
to us that the problems which are on the horizon, or 
perhaps even closer, in the broadcasting area are bound to 
be more complicated than the ones we presently have in 
the broad field of broadcasting. We were, therefore, very 
appreciative of this undertaking, and we felt that this was 
a plus in our consideration of the bill. 


There were two amendments that gave us some concern, 
but they were not of the importance that the first ones 
which I have mentioned were regarded as having. The first 
amendments were problems of major importance in our 
assessment, and involved principles. We were not going to 
give up anything that related to principles. 
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However, we had also suggested two other amendments, 
one having to do with the retroactivity of Bill C-58, and the 
other having to do with the magazine called MD of Canada. 


@ (2020) 


First of all, honourable senators, as to retroactivity, 
under the bill the date for the coming into force of the 
clauses dealing with magazines and periodicals was Janu- 
ary 1, 1976. We are now in the middle of July 1976, and this 
bill has not yet become law. But the moment it does 
become law, its provisions will date back to January 1, 
1976, and advertisers who have been advertising in non- 
Canadian periodicals in the meantime—that is to say, since 
January 1—find themselves in the position where their 
advertising costs will not be deductible before the calcula- 
tion of income tax, and we suggested an amendment under 
which that date for the coming into force of these particu- 
lar clauses should be January 1, 1977. 


This raised a number of questions which we had to 
consider. Because such a change would involve an amend- 
ment to the bill, we construed the reference back as mean- 
ing that we should try to find some way by which matters 
could be dealt with without the necessity of an amendment 
to the bill, and we sincerely followed that injunction. 
Then, when we looked at the clauses, we found that there 
were only two groups that might be affected by this 
retroactivity—one was advertisers in Time magazine and 
the other was advertisers in MD of Canada. 


So far as Time was concerned the advertisers would have 
recourse under section 17 of the Financial Administration 
Act and, if they could establish hardship, they could apply 
for remission of the tax. But the evidence before us showed 
that in order to secure that advertising and those advertis- 
ing contracts, Time had established an advertising rate 
which was two-thirds less then the general or regular 
advertising rate, and, in addition to that, some of the 
advertisers insisted upon and obtained a guarantee against 
loss. So that posed the problem of who is hurt by this 
provision. The advertisers in Time who had been subject to 
this non-deductibility for 1976 might have difficulty estab- 
lishing they had been hurt—in other words, that they had 
suffered hardship—because they had been compensated. 
The lowering of the rate was compensation for the non- 
deductibility of the cost of advertising for income tax 
purposes, and in our view the remaining factor—that is to 
say, the number who might be affected—would be very 
small, if there were any at all. 


In the case of MD of Canada, it was a small operation, 
and there was no way except by an amendment to the bill 
to postpone the exemption which they enjoyed up to that 
time and thus protect the magazine. The advertisers would 
be affected. So, when we weighed all the things, we decid- 
ed that the public interest and the real value of this bill— 
remember, we did not attack the principle of the bill and 
neither had the Senate itself, because the principle was 
approved on second reading in this chamber. We had not 
proposed any amendments which would erode the princi- 
ple of the bill. So the net result of all this is that the 
committee has concluded in its report, because of the great 
value of the concessions we obtained by undertakings in 
major areas, undertakings which reinforced the rule of law 
and the supremacy of Parliament, and the fact of the 
undertaking of the Minister of National Revenue to amend 


(Senator Hayden. ] 


the bill and define “substantially the same” and the advan- 
tages which it gave to the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons to challenge effectively the content rule, that we had 
benefits which were of great importance. Therefore, on 
that basis, we concluded that we could report the bill 
without amendment. 


We have said in our report that it is with genuine regret 
that we are not able in the circumstances to deal with MD 
of Canada. It is a small operation, but I suppose even a 
small operation is entitled to consideration. However, in 
our opinion, when all the benefits are put in the scales and 
the circumstances under which there may be some hurt to 
some people—and it is not too clear as to what they may 
be, or the extent to which they may go—are added, the 
public interest would best be served by reporting the bill 
without amendment and giving the opportunity to the 
industry—that is, the publications industry and the broad- 
casting industry—to establish that the objectives which 
were laid down by the government to be accomplished if 
this bill came into effect would be actually accomplished. 


We did not receive much help from the Secretary of 
State of Canada. 


Senator Walker: That is an understatement. 


Senator Hayden: As a matter of fact, he appeared before 
the committee the day following that on which the Minis- 
ter of Communications and the Minister of National Reve- 
nue appeared, and I must say that the feeling of the 
committee with respect to them was that they were very 
cooperative, very understanding and very fair in their 
consideration of the problems and meeting the position 
which we presented to them. We regarded our position at 
that time as being a charge from the Senate to re-examine 
the circumstances and to see if there were ways in which 
we could come back to the Senate with a report that would 
permit the passage of the bill without amendment. They 
understood that and, as a matter of fact, when we opened 
the meetings with these two ministers present I made the 
statement to them that this was not a situation in which 
we were meeting to study the bill, but were meeting to 
study ways in which we could resolve, if possible, the 
differences between the original committee report and the 
position of the government on this matter. In that light 
they were very cooperative—the Minister of Communica- 
tions particularly so, and certainly Mr. Cullen. 

@ (2030) 


We put two propositions to the Secretary of State of 
Canada—on MD of Canada and retroactivity. He was to 
confer with his colleague, but he did not come back to the 
committee. He may have reported to the government 
leader. It is quite likely that he did so. But having said that 
he would consult and come back, and he did not do so, we 
were a little concerned about that and felt that we were 
not getting cooperation. But notwithstanding that, we felt 
that the two ministers whom I have mentioned made a 
great contribution to enable us to make the consideration 
of the case which we have described in our report. 


If honourable senators look at the report, they will see— 
they do not have to accept my word—actual quotations as 
to the undertakings of the Minister of Communications 
and the Minister of National Revenue on the points which 
I have stated. So there is no question about the undertak- 
ings. Honourable senators will see quotations as to the 
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Minister of Communications’ undertakings in relation to 
international relations and the establishment of a commit- 
tee to deal with a very troublesome and irritable situation, 
that of our relations with the United States generally in 
the field of broadcasting. 


Those are the conclusions we came to, and on the basis of 
what we had before us we were prepared to recommend 
that the bill be reported without amendment. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, before speak- 
ing about the chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, I want to thank Senator 
Davey and Senator McElman for the help they have been 
to us. They have been of tremendous help and assistance— 
and we never contemplated it from that quarter. I cannot 
help but admire Senator Davey because of his distin- 
guished appearance. I try each day to determine whether 
he looks and acts like Napoleon Bonaparte or Winston 
Churchill. 


Senator Langlois: Both. 


Senator Walker: It could well be both. Honourable sena- 
tors will remember the old school poem: 


He scowled, he frowned, 
I shook the ground, 
I trembled through and through. 


He takes the long walk, the glasses down over his nose, the 
jutting chin, the impressive voice, the piercing eyes; he 
holds forth, and he is very, very impressive. In other 
words, Davey gets what Davey wants—to a point, of 
course. 

Then his assistant—a most astonishing person—Senator 
McE]lman— 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators— 


Senator Walker: You are not the Prime Minister’s assist- 
ant. You are in reality the first minister. Senator McElman 
is a very able person. He told me so himself. I know that he 
was trained as a stenographer; he knows shorthand, and he 
is a great help. He was to Premier Robichaud, and I wish 
he were here tonight, because the thing that I like about 
him is— 

Senator Robichaud: I am here, and I am listening to 
every word that you are uttering at the moment. 


Senator Walker: That is very good. 


Senator Robichaud: There are certain things I disagree 
with. 


Senator Walker: I hope you will reply when you get an 
opportunity. McE]man is remarkable because—well, I love 
those Newfoundland jokes. I go to Senator Carter every 
once in a while to get a new joke. I have to have a hero for 
those jokes in order to understand them. I discovered a 
solution, and in the middle of the night I can always havea 
laugh. I listen to one of Senator Carter’s jokes, and then I 
put Senator McElman in the hero’s role, and it really turns 
out to be humorous. 


Honourable senators, those two people have been of 
great help to us, and I will tell you why. In their own way 
they have iurned so many senators in favour of opposing 
this bill. The turnover was amazing. The opposition to this 
bill was nothing in the beginning, but it became greater 


and greater as time went on. On this side of the house we 
could not figure out why so many Liberals would turn 
against the bill with anger and determination, and we 
found out that it was because of the actions particularly of 
Senator Davey, assisted by Senator McElman, in connec- 
tion with the bill. 


We owe a great debt to them because of their actions 
throughout. We had the house so divided, and so many 
were opposed to the bill—both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives—that it became a non-party matter, and had we had a 
vote two weeks ago we would have won. But our people 
heard there was going to be some kind of settlement 
worked out by the genius who has just spoken tonight, 
Senator Hayden—a very exceptional leader. I do not 
always support him, but he has done a remarkable job in 
this instance. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Walker: He was instrumental in bringing this 
thing to the settlement which we have at the present time. 
And may I say this, that with the help of Senator McElman 
first and Senator Davey second—in accordance with the 
wishes of Senator Davey, which I know are very sincere— 
we almost won this thing without any compromises at all, 
just on a straight refusal of the bill. But, by the time the 
Senate got the bill, Time had succumbed. It was chopped 
down; it was massacred; it was murdered. It did not even 
have a chance, thanks to—I do not think it was Senator 
McElman at this time; I am sure it was you, Senator 
Davey—the brilliance of Senator Davey, assisted by his 
minion in the ministry—what is his name now?—oh yes, 
Senator Faulkner. 


Senator Grosart: He is not a senator. 


Senator Walker: Surely I am not insulting the Senate. It 
is the Honourable Mr. Faulkner. Assisted by him— 


Senator Robichaud: You are wrong about Senator 
McElman. 


Senator Walker: Before you make any remarks, Mr. 
former Premier of New Brunswick, you had better consid- 
er what Senator McElman says about you with great 
regularity. ; 

I may perhaps carry on now for a moment. These things 
have happened constantly. Time succumbed. Nothing we 
could do could revive it. Stephen LaRue did not come. He 
was scared. He was frightened to death of Faulkner. He 
never did get an appointment with him. He never did have 
an opportunity to come to Ottawa and discuss with him the 
purport of this bill and the 80 per cent rule. He never had a 
chance to explain his point of view. He just got mad, and 
succumbed. 

I think it is a shocking thing, because had he fought on 
in the way Reader’s Digest did I think Time could still be 
here as a good Canadian magazine, which no less a person 
than our late friend, the deceased Senator Grattan 
O’Leary, described as probably the greatest news magazine 
in the history of the world. But Time passed out. They were 
scared to death by my friend over there. They passed out. 
The only time we saw the president was at a meeting of 
our committee which turned out to be a memorial service 
in honour of the deceased Time Canada. 
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It was too bad. I cannot do anything but condemn him. I 
wonder how he is employed, if he is still employed, by the 
American Time? I am amazed at the manner in which he 
abjectly lay down and got tramped upon by my friend over 
here—and when he gets tramped upon by him, it’s a 
mighty tramp. 

@ (2040) 


Senator Davey continued his great crusade to help the 
downtrodden publishers, the poor benighted publishers, 
and the Canadian public. I may say that he is a great 
advocate, and if a person is a great advocate he must have 
a sense of compassion. As much as I admire the advocacy 
of my friend, and his gestures while he advocates, I still 
cannot understand his lack of human kindness, his lack of 
consideration for, I was going to say, almost anyone, 
although he talked of the poverty of the broadcasters and 
the publishers, and mentioned particularly Maclean-Hunt- 
er. Poor Maclean-Hunter. In this year, their profit for the 
first five months is $2.5 million. Then poor little gallant 
CITY-TV. Think of the terrible way they have been treat- 
ed. They have been financed by the big money in Toronto. 
They have no seat in their pants, Senator Davey inferred. 
He did not use those words—he is too cultured for that— 
but that is what he was indicating. Do you know what the 
draining of the millions and millions of dollars to the 
United States by these American companies that are get- 
ting the advertising here amounts to? Twenty million dol- 
lars a year—peanuts. 


Senator Choquette: Gross. 


Senator Walker: Of course, it is gross. There is a sub- 
stantial difference. Here we have the image created by 
Senator Davey of a poor, tiny country bleeding to death. If 
these inflammatory statements were introduced in a court 
of law they would cause an immediate mistrial. But in the 
Senate, of course, being the super-intelligent body that we 
are, these statements go unchallenged, but not unlaughed 
at. 

Senator Davey conducted his crusade with an energy I 
have never seen matched by any man in public life, with 
his devotion to the cause of the Star Publishing Company, 
that magnificently organized company of many, many 
facets and magazines—you name it, they’ve got it—and 
also the cause of the great empire of the Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Company. The way he worked for the cause of 
those people was something I shall never forget. It was a 
lesson from which we should all profit. It was something 
we should all emulate. Now, mark you, I have not his skill 
of phrase. I can never hope to compete with him there. I 
can only tell you of the ability he showed, not only through 
the days but the weeks and weeks and weeks during which 
we wrestled with this problem. 


Senator Davey: And more weeks. 

Senator Walker: That is very clever, very good, Senator 
Davey. 

Senator Davey: A very good speech. 

Senator Langlois: Amen. 

Senator Walker: So be it; quite right. Is that the inter- 
pretation of it, or “ainsi soit-il’’? 

Then there is Mr. Hodgkinson. It put a little spoke in the 
wheel of Senator Davey when I introduced what he had 

[Senator Walker. ] 


said. He is no more than the president of the Maclean- 
Hunter Publishing Company, and a short time before he 
heard the minister introducing this bill he had boasted— 
and they had published his boast—that no matter what 
Time did, Maclean-Hunter could not only get a market for 
a news magazine but could even outdo Time in a matter of 
time. That is not a pun either. They were willing to go on 
with Time and succeed, and when this great bonanza 
came—unsolicited of course, according to Senator Davey— 
to Maclean-Hunter and the Star Publishing Company, 
these two monolithic giants accepted it, and accepted it all 
gracefully. 

You might ask whether I am supporting the bill. I am not 
supporting the bill as such. I am supporting the bill subject 
to the undertakings worked out by that genius—I wish he 
were a Conservative; he is a Liberal, but I still have to say 


this—the chairman of the committee and his subcommit- 


tee. The whole committee worked out the general under- 
takings, but the chairman worked out the details. They so 
turned that bill around that now we are getting pretty well 
what we originally anticipated. We are not getting every- 
thing, but it is far better to get this bill subject to the 
undertakings of the minister than to get no bill at all, or to 
have the original bill pass. I do not think that would please 
anybody. 

I will not go over the undertakings again, because the 
chairman has just finished going over them. I was going 
once again to go over what had been accomplished on the 
three major points, plus dealing with MD of Canada. The 
committee has accomplished fabulous things. I know the 
undertakings of the ministers will be realized. They are 
men of their word, and a lady of her word. By the way, 
what a charming lady Madam Sauvé is. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Walker: She could have been a great and beauti- 
ful actress. Also, she has got so much common sense. I was 
very impressed with her. I was also very impressed by an 
old friend of mine, Bud Cullen. To see him now as a 
minister, doing as well as he is doing, is very satisfying to 
me. 

I will not go into the major undertakings described by 
Senator Hayden. He has pointed out how they changed the 
purport of the bill by undertakings. He has pointed out to 
me why I must support the bill, subject to the undertak- 
ings. Without them I would violently oppose it. 


I am not in the habit of doing this, because I have had 
great differences of opinion with the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment, but I must congratulate him. I must also con- 
gratulate his Whip. His great ability is that he is a gentle- 
man. So is our Whip. It is a great thing to have a gentleman 
in charge of an undertaking such as this. I know that he 
got around and worried hell out of senators as he got more 
and more votes for the bill when it seemed to be tumbling 
overboard, so that people came in from all over Canada a 
couple of weeks ago. We knew everyone wanted to get 
away. We knew we had to make some kind of deal, and let 
us be frank about that. 

I have paid the greatest tribute I can to you, Senator 
Davey. Don’t look like that. At the moment you look like 
Napoleon. I like you better when you put on your glasses, 
lean over and look like Churchill. Lean over, get your 
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glasses down on the edge of your nose and be, not yourself, 
but Winston Churchill. 


@ (2050) 


I pay a final tribute to Senator Hayden and to all mem- 
bers of his committee, particularly the subcommittee. I was 
not on the subcommittee and probably that is why it 
succeeded so well. All the members were able to come to 
their individual conclusions. 


Senator Hayden has been an old enemy of mine for 45 
years. We have always been on opposite sides. He is still on 
the opposite side. He is a Liberal and I am a Conservative. 
I have to give credit where credit is due. At no time in this 
Senate, not even in the time of Arthur Meighen, or great 
leaders on the Liberal side—I do not know their names so 
well by heart—has there ever been a man in the Senate 
with the peculiar ability of Senator Hayden, not only to 
interpret the law but to amend the law right off the top of 
his head. Senator Austin noticed this too. Senator Hayden 
made these remarks. He amazed me. Senator Hayden kept 
the ship together, aided by Senator Laird, Senator Lang, 
Senator Mcllraith and my great friend, Senator Macnaugh- 
ton, and others. I know I must have missed some. 


Senator Beaubien: Senator Davey. 


Senator Walker: Yes, Senator Davey and his friend 
Senator McElman, but they were not members of the 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee. We must admit 
that we got tremendous contributions from this side of the 
house from Senator Molson. He is not a Tory. He has 
always been a Liberal. Also, Senator Flynn and Senator 
Beaubien— 


Senator Beaubien: Don’t leave anyone out. 
Senator Walker: Senator Smith. 
Senator Denis: Colchester. 


Senator Walker: Thank you very much, Senator Denis— 
Senator Smith of Colchester. This was a wonderful show 
that was put on. I am going to close. We are going to vote 
on this and I hope soon. 

I do not think I have gone over to be a Liberal. However, 
I am amazed, dumbfounded, in spite of Senator—what is 
your name?—yes, Davey—that we should have come to 
this agreement. We do owe it all to Davey because he is the 
one who scared the hell out of the government because 
they were going to lose as a result of his actions. 

My final word is this: Senator Arthur Roebuck was in 
the Senate until he was 90, and a very able senator he was. 
Senator Hayden is 80 and would it not be a wonderful 
thing, Mr. Minister and Leader of the Government, that a 
very rare honour should be conferred on Senator Hayden, 
that he should be made a member of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council in Canada? 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, would you 


permit me just a few words? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
would like to know if this is in order. There is no motion 
before the house. Senator Hayden was allowed to make 
some remarks on the report, as was Senator Walker, speak- 


ing for the Opposition. I am in the hands of the Senate. If 
there is unanimous consent, Senator Perrault may proceed. 


Senator Asselin: He has to obey the rules. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: We should not have a 
debate because there is no motion before the house. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I move the adop- 
tion of the report. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, it is unneces- 
sary to move the adoption of a report when a bill is 
reported without amendment. It stands adopted. The appli- 
cable rule reads: 

When a committee reports a bill without amendment, 
such report shall stand adopted without any motion, 
and the senator in charge of the bill shall move that it 
be read a third time on a future day. 


That is rule 78(4) and it is quite clear. Therefore, there is 
no necessity for a motion. We can move to the third 
reading stage and then remarks may be made. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
realize the rule is there. I began to read it when the subject 
was first raised about an hour ago, but it seems to me that 
if some senators are allowed to speak, others who may 
have a different point of view should be allowed to do so. 


Senator Mcllraith: On third reading. 
Senator Walker: Why do you not move third reading? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: That was my point. 
That’s why I raised the point. Senator Hayden should have 
asked for leave to make certain remarks on his report 
because the rule is as Senator Mcllraith just pointed out. I 
am in your hands. If the Senate wants to discuss this and 
we have unanimous consent, all right; otherwise, there is 
no motion before the Senate. Those who want to speak can 
do so on third reading. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): In that case His Honour 
the Speaker is likely to rule that the report has already 
been accepted by the Senate and that it is out of order to 
discuss it, and that one must confine oneself to discussion 
on third reading. 


Senator Choquette: Why not move third reading? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is there any objection to 
that? 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I would like to 
comment on a point of order. I would suggest that it is 
almost customary in this chamber to suspend our rules. I 
do not think there has been a single day when I have been 
here that we have not suspended two or three of our rules 
by merely asking leave. Senator Hayden did ask leave. 
Senator Walker presumed that leave would be given. I 
suggest, therefore, that we can carry on by suspending the 
rule which, incidentally, does not say there can be no 
debate. It does not say there can be no debate. It says that 
the report shall stand adopted without any motion. 

This would not be the only time that we have had a 
discussion in this chamber without a motion before us. I 
suggest, therefore, if it is the wish of honourable senators 
to carry on and discuss the report, as distinct from the bill 
on third reading—and they are two entirely different 
things—that Your Honour could put the motion that Sena- 
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tor So and So may now speak with leave, which would be a 
motion that Your Honour could consider. 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, with leave, may I 
move third reading of this bill. 


Senator Grosart: Nothing could be more out of order for 
an honourable senator, when a point of order is before His 
Honour, than to move another motion. There is a point of 
order on which I have sought a ruling from the Chair. I do 
not know whether Senator Davey’s purpose is to prevent 
discussion of the report. 


Senator Davey: The purpose is to expedite the debate. 


Senator Grosart: The debate on the bill but not the 
debate on the report, and it is the report which is before us, 
and leave has been granted for a discussion of the report. 
Therefore, I suggest that the proper procedure for Your 
Honour would be to allow the discussion to continue with 
leave. 


Senator Perrault: With leave, honourable senators, may 
I make a brief statement? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is it agreed? As I said 
before, I am in your hands. If you have no objection, all 
right. However, we must realize that according to our rules 
there is no motion before the Senate. Unless there is 
unanimous consent and leave of the Senate, I have to put 
the question on the motion for third reading. Is there 
unanimous consent? 


Senator Asselin: On the point of order, if we give per- 
mission to the Leader of the Government and others to 
make some remarks,.then we will have a debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is there unanimous 
consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, frankly, I would 
prefer to make my remarks on third reading, which I think 
would be in conformity with the rules of this chamber, but 
I am in the hands of the Senate. I have only a short 
statement to make, a non-acrimonious statement. 


@ (2100) 


Senator Grosart: You will have to get leave to speak on 
third reading, so be careful. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It seems likely that I will 
not receive unanimous consent to speak now; nevertheless, 
I will put that to the test by asking for leave to speak now. 


Some Hon. Senators: No. Speak on third reading. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I am sorry, Senator 
Smith, but I do not hear unanimous consent. One solution 
would be for honourable senators to agree with me that 
there should be more liberty on third reading, let us say, 
and that everyone should be able to speak on third reading. 
Nor should it necessarily be restricted to third reading; in 
my opinion, it should also extend to the report, if it is the 
will of all honourable senators. That might be one way out 
of the difficulty, and in that case everyone would be 
treated fairly in the circumstances and every senator 
would have a chance to speak. Would that be acceptabie? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
would be glad to accept that suggestion. I just want to say 
that I do not agree with the report, and then say why. 


[Senator Grosart.] 


Some Hon. Senators: Speak on third reading. 


Senator Grosart: It is easy enough for honourable sena- 
tors to say “third reading,’ but leave would have to be 
given, and it just might not be given. I do point out that we 
have a report before us, that a debate has started, and that 
the debate has been on the report. There are matters which 
honourable senators may wish to raise about the debate 
that has already taken place on the report, and I would 
therefore suggest that senators be given leave. If not, just 
say no, and we will wait until tomorrow. 


Senator MclIlraith: Go ahead and continue the 


discussion. 


Senator Perrault: With leave, then, honourable senators, 
may I make a brief statement? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I want to make it clear 
that I wish to be fair to all honourable senators. If Senator 
Perrault speaks now, I think another senator from the 
other side should have the right to speak. Is that 
agreeable? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there is no incli- 
nation on the part of the government to restrict debate on 
this matter. All senators are certainly welcome to partici- 
pate in any discussion about the merits of the report or any 
aspect of the bill. 


I really rise to say that I think the committee’s report is 
a tribute to the value of men and women of good will 
meeting together, considering a matter of importance to 
Canada together and working out proposals which will 
make this bill, ultimately, a better statute when it is 
passed into law. I want to assure honourable senators that, 
regardless of some of the comments spoken and written by 
the media following the presentation of the first report on 
June 22, beginning on the morning of the 23rd, I 
approached the government and discussed with them the 
views of the Senate in respect of the bill. This, of course, is 
my responsibility. I indicated to them my support for some 
of the views contained in that Senate report. 


I do not believe that under any circumstances the Senate 
should be a supine, rubber stamp of the other chamber. In 
this regard, honourable senators realize that I occupy a 
unique position in that, while I have a responsibility to 
help advance government legislation, I have an important 
responsibility to make certain that the Senate of Canada 
continues vigorously in its function as the body of second 
thought and that every effort is made to improve legisla- 
tion which comes to it from the other place. 


I know of the time that members of this committee have 
invested in consideration of this bill, and I want you to 
know that I have enjoyed working with them and with my 
colleagues in government and with others in efforts to 
have fair and favourable consideration accorded to some of 
the views expressed in that Senate report. The result is 
that I think we have achieved something very constructive 
this evening. As Senator Walker said, not everything has 
been accepted which was recommended in that report; not 
everything, but ultimately the bill will be a better bill as a 
result of our efforts. 


The report we have heard tonight is a tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of the Banking, Trade and Com- 
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merce Committee and his committee colleagues and to the 
many other speakers who interested themselves in this 
bill, regardless of whether they were formal members of 
this committee. Certainly, there have been differences of 
opinion from time to time, some of them vigorously 
expressed, but I have always felt, and I am sure honour- 
able senators share the same attitude, that honest differ- 
ences honestly expressed constitute one of the important 
and distinguishing features of parliamentary democracy. 
In the debate on Bill C-58, and during committee discus- 
sion, we have had honest “fences” but all of us support the 
basic institution of Parliament and the right to dissent. 


I think the committee and its chairman deserve the 
appreciation of all of us for the application and diligence 
which they brought to consideration of a very important 
bill. I found it particularly gratifying that they found 
themselves able to support the principles of the bill—not 
all of the detail but the principles of it: the goal to encour- 
age further development of a strong, indigenous Canadian 
publishing and communications industry. That is a worth- 
while goal. I think the commitment that we have received 
from the Secretary of State, for example, that next session 
he will come before us and will discuss the results of the 
measure in its application is encouraging. We will have an 
opportunity to assess the effect of the statute in relation to 
the publishing industry and the television industry. That 
is a commitment which the minister hag given to the 
Senate, and I am pleased to note that the Secretary of 
State’s letter is appended to the committee report. All of us 
want this measure to be effective; we want it to work; we 
want it to meet the highest expectations of those who have 
supported it. 


Senator Hayden made one of his wise statements tonight 
when he said that the committee members “are not vain 
enough to think that there is only one way to achieve 
something.” Well, when any government of Canada ever 
comes to the belief that there is only one way of achieving 
anything good, then it is time for that government to leave. 


Senator Phillips: I agree. 


Senator Perrault: There are many good solutions to the 
problems which face the Canadian people, and in this case 
as a member of the government I am gratified to note that 
the government was not vain enough to think that there is 
only one way to achieve something. 


When this bill was considered in the other place, I 
believe that it was a basic mistake not to enshrine in the 
bill a definition of “substantially the same’. When the 
minister came before the Senate committee he indicated 
his agreement, and he has said on behalf of the government 
that he will do something about it. 


There was, of course, an honest difference of opinion 
about whether the preferred method to determine the 
words “substantially the same’’—whether the task should 
go to the courts first or whether the definition should be 
enshrined in the Income Tax Act. But one “route” was 
chosen of the two possibilities suggested in the Senate 
report. 

Certainly, in this entire process we have once again put 
to rest the misguided notion that we have in Parliament an 
intransigent, immovable government on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, an equally immovable and obstinate 


Senate committee which specializes in blocking every- 
thing. That is one of the sort of misguided notions we see 
served up from time to time in the media. 


Senator Grosart: When did we ever block anything? 


Senator Perrault: Well, I do not espouse that view 
myself, you know. 


Senator Grosart: I asked, “When did we ever block 
anything?” 


Senator Perrault: I am talking in terms of the activities 
of the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee and the 
suggestion which has been made by some that somehow it 
is slowing progress when the committee takes time to 
examine legislation, the suggestion that somehow this pro- 
cess impedes progress. 


Senator Grosart: I have never heard that said. 


Senator Perrault: I hope you have been reading your 
newspapers recently. 


Senator Grosart: I have. 


Senator Perrault: But we are joined in a common 
cause—all of us—and Bill C-58 is another example of 
where common cause has been joined to produce legisla- 
tion which is in the public interest. Certainly, we have 
confirmed once again the supremacy of Parliament by the 
fact that an amendment is going to go forward. I will 
certainly undertake to ensure that the commitment is kept. 
The government will introduce a bill at the next session to 
amend the Income Tax Act to define the meaning of the 
words “substantially the same.” 


@ (2110) 


Honourable senators, may I conclude by suggesting that 
this has been another session of accomplishment for the 
Senate. We may be the only body in Parliament, or among 
government-related departments or crown corporations, 
that does not have a big public relations department; but I 
wonder if Canadians generally are aware that so far this 
session we have amended bills that have come before us 
something like 60 times, and that approximately 35 bills 
have been initiated in the Senate this session, in addition 
to numerous reports. That is proof, again, of a body which 
is vital and alive and working and active—a chamber 
doing a great deal that is useful for Canada. Perhaps 
during the summer recess we should tell more Canadians 
about our work. 


I thank the chairman and the committee for a job well 
done. 


Hon. George I. Smith: Mr. Speaker, I now renew my 
request for leave to participate in this debate. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
rather hesitate to follow the eloquent performances of 
Senator Hayden, Senator Walker and Senator Perrault, 
who have excelled themselves in expressing their points of 
view. I shall not reach that high standard, but it may be 
that I will be able to make clear one or two things which 
trouble me. 

Let me say at once that I am delighted to be able to join 
as warmly as I know how in the tributes that have been 
paid to the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
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on Banking, Trade and Commerce for his lucid and per- 
fectly clear exposition of the report and the reasons which 
led to it, even though I do not accept it. Not merely on that 
account, however, do I join in this tribute, but also on 
account of the long hours of very hard work which he has 
put in on behalf of the Senate and on behalf of Canadians 
in his various endeavours to reach a solution which he felt 
he would be prepared to have his committee accept and 
present to this house. I do not know how many hours he 
spent at this sort of thing over and above what all the rest 
of the committee put in, but I know they were many and 
that they were filled with hard work. 


Of course, I think it only fair to say that while someone 
else may have had a hand in the report which is before us, 
it is, in large measure, put together by his industry, his 
ability as a draftsman, and the expenditure of a great deal 
of thought and energy. Therefore, I join most willingly in 
the tribute paid to him, and I will say that I am sure it is 
highly deserved indeed. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I do not know how I 
manage to be so nice with everybody, but I have to agree 
also with the Leader of the Government about the point he 
made concerning the effort he put into the attempt to find 
a solution which he felt would satisfy his feelings about 
what ought to be done. I cannot testify to his efforts from 
personally accompanying him in his various activities in 
this regard, but certainly the results became pretty well 
known to the members of the committee, of which I have 
the honour to be one, and I think that there can be no 
doubt at all that he played a very important role in all of 
this difficult exercise. 


Having said that, however, I feel that I simply cannot 
vote for this bill on third reading, and therefore it would 
be wrong and very strange indeed for me to avoid saying, 
at this stage, that I just simply cannot accept the report. 


In the first instance, I think it is a bad bill, not because 
its objectives are bad—since with the rest of the committee 
I agreed with the original report the committee presented, 
accepting these objectives without reservation, and which 
I accept now—but because in my view it was about as 
badly handled a bill from the time it was first conceived in 
somebody’s mind until this moment, as it was possible to 
observe in any legislative assembly anywhere. It is simply 
a bad bill for the achievement of what we all agree, I think, 
are good objectives. 


I am not at all sure that I find myself as happy as my 
colleagues about the fact that we are prepared to yield 
because we have received certain undertakings. It seems to 
me it is such a bad bill, and has been so badly handled— 
and I am not now talking about anybody in this chamber— 
that really the only proper thing to do is either amend it as 
the original report indicated, or amend it by means of some 
sort of modification of the suggestions contained in that 
report, or defeat it. 


Incidentally, before I overlook this fact, the Leader of 
the Opposition in the Senate is unable to be present just at 
this moment, and he did ask me to say, if the matter arose 
in his absence, that for reasons he gave in the committee 
he too is unable to support the adoption of the report. 


(Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


I do not think I should attempt to take up the time of the 
house or trespass upon its good nature, it having given me 
leave to speak, by reiterating my reasons for thinking this 
is a bad bill. I gave those in some detail on second reading, 
which is now a long time ago. There is one thing, however, 
that it seems to me that we must not forget. Somehow 
somebody, in the early stages of this bill, got the idea that 
because a minister or a group of ministers decided that this 
ought to be the law, everybody in the country should 
instantly accept it as being the law and conduct them- 
selves accordingly. That is an attitude that I just do not 
think any responsible parliamentarian, or anyone interest- 
ed in parliamentary government, can properly accept. Why 
should anybody believe that any suggestion, or any bill 
introduced by anybody or any government, is going to be 
the law until it is the law? And why should a penalty be 
imposed on anyone who takes advantage of their everyday 
right as a citizen of the country to wait until it is the law 
before they feel they have to pay it? I suppose that perhaps 
in that feeling is wrapped up the real, fundamental reason 
why I find it so hard to accept this report. 


Thank you, honourable senators, for granting me leave 
to speak at this time. Thank you for listening to me. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: When shall this bill be 
read the third time? 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, in view of the fact 
that the sponsor of the bill is not in the chamber at this 
time, I would suggest at the next sitting. 


Hon. Senators: No, now. 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, the sponsor of the 
bill informed me on his way out that he would not be back 
until Friday morning, and that he had no objection to the 
bill proceeding in his absence. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I am sorry. I did not hear 
Senator Lang’s motion. Is the honourable senator moving 
third reading? I asked when shall the bill be read the third 
time? 

Senator Lang: I said, at the next sitting. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you should have a conference 
with your leader. 


Senator Perrault: With leave, I move third reading now. 
@ (2120) 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, it 
is moved by the Honourable Senator Perrault, seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate, 
that this bill be now read the third time. 

Senator Grosart: Leave is granted. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 

Senator Grosart: Mr. Speaker, the motion for third read- 
ing has just been put. We have not had an opportunity to 
discuss the bill on third reading. In other words, third 
reading has been moved, but not yet passed. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: If Senator Grosart 
wishes to speak, he is free to do so. 

Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, other members of 
the house may also wish to speak on the third reading of 
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this bill. While there has been discussion of the report of 
the committee and the circumstances in which that was 
made, there is certainly no reason why the bill should not 
now be discussed on third reading. 


The comments that I wish to make are, first, that I am 
opposed to the passage of the bill without amendment. Had 
there been a vote on the amendments that were reported to 
the Senate by the committee, I would certainly have voted 
in favour of those amendments, and I am quite sure that 
many other honourable senators on both sides of the house 
would have done likewise. 


There have been undertakings given, but I can only say 
that this is, in my view, the second best way for the Senate 
to handle a problem of this kind. There seems to be an 
unholy fear on the government side that amendments by 
the Senate will mean the end of the world. I simply do not 
understand why the government would not accept amend- 
ments to the bill such as those that were before the Senate 
or, at least, permit the Senate to amend the bill, and have it 
go to the House of Commons which could then make 
whatever disposition it liked of the amendments and send 
the bill back. My own feeling is that there would not be 
any danger of a serious confrontation. The reason I suggest 
it is important that the Senate insist on amendments when 
they come before it, particularly amendments bearing the 
authority that these did—and there can be no greater 
authority than that—is that the interests of the Senate 
would be served by these amendments being made to the 
bill, and sending it back to the House of Commons so that 
the House of Commons itself and the public would be 
aware that the Senate has, on second thought, proposed 
amendments to the bill. 


Honourable senators, as I have said, what we have done 
now in these circumstances is to come up with the second 
best way of indicating the disposition that the Senate, and 
certainly the committee of the Senate that discussed the 
bill, would like to see made of the bill. Five amendments 
were suggested, and there was a disposition, I think, at 
that time on the part of the Senate to accept them. I think 
that without certain pressures—understandable pres- 
sures—having been brought to bear, the Senate might well 
have voted to accept those amendments, and I wish it had. 


For various reasons this was not regarded as the solution 
that could be arrived at to satisfy all those concerned, and 
it was then decided—and Senator Hayden made this very 
clear in presenting the original report—that the alternative 
was to seek certain undertakings from the government. He 
complained at that time that he had sought undertakings, 
that he had not been able to obtain them, and it was clear 
to me, at any rate, and to most honourable senators, that 
Senator Hayden decided to fight for those undertakings, 
and if he did not get them, then he would still insist—and I 


_ think the committee would have gone along with him—on 
_ introducing the five amendments in the report. 


In all the circumstances, honourable senators, I agree 
with all the compliments that were paid to those who 
brought about what I think we can call an amicable solu- 
tion of a very difficult situation—Senator Hayden, the 
Leader of the Government, the Whips and so on. There was 
also some cooperation, and very substantial cooperation, 


from at least two ministers as a result of which a solution 
was arrived at which at least saves the face of the Senate, 
because I can think of no worse situation for the Senate, to 
find itself in than to have a committee such as the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce 
discuss a bill over the length of time it took to discuss this 
one, hear the multitude of witnesses it heard, and bring in 
amendments, and then being persuaded to reconsider and 
to report the bill without amendment without getting some 
undertakings such as those that have been given. 


I have on earlier occasions referred to one device that 
has been very useful in the Senate, and that is the refer- 
ring of the subject matter of bills to committees. I think it 
was I who named that the “Hayden Formula.” I now call it 
the “Hayden Formula No. 1,” and the second device, 
because that is what it is, the ‘Hayden Formula No. 2.”— 
that is, to fight for your amendments, and if you cannot get 
them, then to fight equally hard for undertakings by the 
government. I think all concerned are to be congratulated 
on the fact that these undertakings were given, or that at 
least three amendments—perhaps the three major amend- 
ments—that Senator Hayden has discussed are there. I 
shall not go into them in detail, but I think it is a measure 
of the satisfaction that we can feel in the Senate for the 
second best solution that the minister should use the word 
“concession,” because one minister at least said, ““‘We are 
making a concession,” and this takes us somewhat beyond 
a mere undertaking. It was a concession to the committee, 
and I think the same might well be said of the statements 
made by another minister, Madame Sauve. 


Those who have been active in bringing about the solu- 
tion have avoided what could have been two very embar- 
rassing alternatives. One would have been the outright 
rejection by the government through its majority in the 
Senate of the amendments made by one of the Senate’s 
committees. My own feeling at the time when that seemed 
possible was that there could be nothing more damaging to 
the Senate itself than for the Senate to reject those amend- 
ments outright. Fortunately, a formula was devised by 
which the report was sent back to the committee and these 
negotiations began, and, to the extent that it is good second 
best, it was satisfactory. 


@® (2130) 


The other possibility, of course, would have been—and I 
doubt if this would have been as terrifying to me, at 
least—a decision by the Senate to amend the bill regardless 
of the position of the government. I can understand Sena- 
tor Perrault’s difficulty in that situation. He said then, and 
he has said again tonight, that it is not his exclusive duty 
to make sure that government bills go through the Senate 
without amendment. We accept his assurance in that 
regard. We all realize that he is in an extremely difficult 
position because he is a member of the cabinet. He has 
agreed with his colleagues in the cabinet that this is the 
bill as it should go to Parliament, and as it should go 
through Parliament, and even on the principle of cabinet 
solidarity he has some problems there which we recognize. 


On the other hand, I think the evidence is clear that in 
this particular situation Senator Perrault leaned over 
backwards to bring about this compromise, and I am quite 
sure that he had some difficulty with some of his col- 
leagues who are inclined to be more intransigent in such 
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matters. I accept the fact that he works for the Senate, 
perhaps not as assiduously as he might work for the gov- 
ernment but he has given us evidence in this particular 
case that his heart can be at times in the right place. 


With those remarks, I regret that the Leader of the 
Opposition is not here this evening, but I know his wishes 
in the matter and will indicate them when the vote is 
called. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I have no intention 
whatsoever of attempting to delay a vote on this bill. 
However, I am concerned that the sponsor of this bill, 
which arises out of recommendations of his Special Senate 
Committee on Mass Media, has left this chamber, with 
about 30 of us sitting here debating the issue, because he 
must catch a plane. I do not know whether the honourable 
senator has lost interest in the matter—I doubt it—or is 
trying to get out of the kitchen because the heat is too 
great. However, I think it is a disgraceful thing for a 
senator who has responsibility for a bill to walk out in the 
middle of its debate, and leave the remainder of us to deal 
with the matter. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Lang: Thereforé; honourable senators, I move 
the adjournment of the debate. If you wish, you may vote 
on this motion. 


Senator Grosart: There is no debate on a motion to 
adjourn. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is there a seconder of the 
motion? 


Senator Langlois: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Lang, seconded by the Honourable 


Senator Smith (Colchester), that this debate be adjourned 
until the next sitting of the Senate. Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Those in favour please 
say yea. 

Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Those against please say 
nay. 

Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: In my opinion the “nays” 
have it. 

Senator Grosart: You did not have enough, Senator 
Lang. 

The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 

Senator Grosart: On division. 


Senator Asselin: On division. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 15, 1976, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 10 a.m. 
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INCOME TAX ACT 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Wednesday, July 14, 1976 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce to which was referred back for further con- 
sideration its Report on Bill C-58, “An Act to amend the 
Income Tax Act’, has, in obedience to the order of refer- 
ence of July 7, 1976, re-examined the said report and now 
reports as follows: 


Your Committee considers it urgent that the following 
observations be made as the basis for its report. This 
reference back to the Committee for further consideration 
and report was made after some debate during which 
various and opposing views were expressed in the Senate, 
from which it appeared such reference back should be 
made in order that the Committee might reconsider the 
amendments contained in the said report, it appearing that 
such amendments in the form contained in the report were 
not acceptable to the Government and it also appearing 
that the practice of dealing with the differences as be- 
tween the report and the position of the Government by 
undertakings which might well represent concessions by 
both parties should be tested. The motion to refer back the 
report of the Committee for further consideration and 
report was approved. 


Following the approval of the reference back of the 
report of the Committee, meetings have been held by the 
Committee with the Ministers who will be concerned in 
the administration of C-58, with the following results: 


The first Minister. to appear before the Committee was 
the Minister of Communications, the Honourable Jeanne 
Sauvé. It should be noted in this connection that on Janu- 
ary 23, 1975, the Secretary of State of Canada made a 
statement to the House of Commons in part in respect of 
the broadcasting provisions of C-58, in which he referred 
to the amendments of section 19 of the Income Tax Act in 
their application to broadcasting, as follows: 


“'.. no deduction against income be permitted for 
advertising time on a non-Canadian broadcasting sta- 
tion for an advertisement directed primarily to a 
market in Canada. Such an amendment would not, of 
course, come into effect until sufficient advertising 
time is available on Canadian stations to satisfy 
Canadian needs adequately.” 


One of the amendments contained in the said report 
dealt with procedure for such determination by Parlia- 
ment, but such provision appears restrictive in its applica- 

_ tion if Parliament is not in session. The Minister on this 
point stated as follows: 


1. THE CHAIRMAN: In lieu of that (going back to the 
House), it is up to you, as the Minister, to make the 
determination that the conditions existing in the ad- 
vertising industry, as Mr. Faulkner mentioned on 
January 23, 1975, are such that it can be said that the 
needs of the advertising public are adequately 
satisfied. 


Hon. Mrs. SAUVE: Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I take it this is a decision you will 
make. 


Hon. Mrs. SAUVE: Yes. 


. THE CHAIRMAN: ... What we are suggesting, in the 


event that you do it yourself, is that there be opportu- 
nity for the stations affected to appear and present 
their case, with time limits on their appearance, so that 
they will not run into September 1. 

Hon. Mrs. SAuvE: I think I could meet that require- 
ment. I am sure that I could receive representations 
from interested parties, who would flag me if there 
were any problems with regard to the date of procla- 
mation that I intend to set. I think it would be difficult 
for me to take on a commitment to ask the CRTC, for 
instance, to do that for me, which would involve, I 
suppose, having public hearings on the matter. I think 
that would be quite a lengthy process... 


. Hon. Mrs. SAvuVE: ... I think, however, that senators 


would perhaps be satisfied, if I accepted briefs or 
representations from interested parties in order to 
ensure that broadcasting time would be available in 
Toronto and in Vancouver. I do not think Vancouver 
will be a problem. Toronto might, in the estimation of 
some, pose a problem, but I would certainly be willing 
to receive representations on that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Of course, the proclamation would 
bring the broadcast sections into force, applying to all 
the border stations in Canada, so that Toronto 
becomes, in that regard, just as important as Vancou- 
ver, even though Vancouver has a new station coming 
in. 

Hon. Mrs. SAUVE: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: So when you make the law applicable 
to broadcasting you must cover it and rule in connec- 
tion with all the areas. 

Hon. Mrs. SAUVE: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I do not see any objection that could 
possibly be made to your making that inquiry yourself. 
Hon. Mrs. SAUVE: I could do that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: And it could be informal. The main 
thing is that the condition which Mr. Faulkner set out 
in his speech of January 23, 1975, was that it would not 
be proclaimed until the needs of the advertising public 
were adequately served, and that means in any of the 
communities that are affected. 

Hon. Mrs. SAvuve: I certainly stand by the commit- 
ment that Mr. Faulkner made about the bill. I think we 
will ensure that there is broadcasting time available 
for those advertisers who need it. 


. SENATOR LANG: ... I was not clear, Madame Minister, 


whether in your remarks concerning the proclamation 
date of the broadcasting provisions you were prepared 
to hold public hearings into the matter. 


Hon. Mrs. SAuve: No; I said that would be too dif- 


ficult. I said I would be prepared to receive representa- 
tions and briefs from the interested parties before I 
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decided on a proclamation date, and that would be in 
order to ensure the conditions set by Mr. Faulkner 
whereby there would be some available advertising 
time on the Canadian broadcasting outlets. 


5. SENATOR LANG: ... It is not because of Vancouver that 
this question arises, but because of the situation in the 
Toronto area. The committee also felt that tying the 
proclamation date solely to the start-up date of the 
Vancouver station overlooked the Toronto problem 
which would, of course, be affected by the bill. 


6. Hon. Mrs. Sauve: I would not disregard it. If it were 
demonstrated by the different representations that it 
got that there was no available time on the Canadian 
stations, then I would have to think about what would 
be the proper proclamation date. I would certainly not 
disregard the representations when I received them. 
You see, there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
there is some time available... So far as Vancouver is 
concerned, you were right. We would deal with that 
and the question there would be answered when the 
new station came on stream. We felt that that was 
sufficient to provide the advertisers with the space 
they needed. In the Toronto area you have no new 
station coming on stream, but I think that one of my 
officials gave you a breakdown of the time that was 
available, but he felt that the broadcasters would have 
the service that they need. Here again I cannot accept 
a public hearing, and I explained a while ago why I 
thought that was very difficult to do, but I would 
certainly accept representations. If the representations 
indicated to me that there is not enough available time 
on the Canadian stations, I would certainly take that 
into account in deciding the proclamation date; and, as 
I said, I would not disregard the representations. 


SENATOR LANG: When you use the term “time avail- 
able”, do you take those words as not just meaning 
minutes or hours but also audience availability? 


Hon. Mrs. Sauvek: Prime time, you mean, the best 
hours to advertise; I would think that would have to be 
part of the consideration. 


SENATOR LANG: But you might have prime time on a 
station with a low audience rating. 

HON. Mrs. SAUVE: Yes. But if an advertiser wants to go 
on that station and if that is his usual means of 
advertising, then that would suit him and he would 
not be making representations to me that there was 
not enough time. I think we would have to look into all 
of these situations in order to ascertain that there is 
enough time. 


SENATOR LANG: I should point out that Iam no expert 
in these areas. 


Hon. Mrs. SauvE: Neither am I, but I can give you the 
commitment that it will be looked into very carefully. 
I understand that if someone is used to advertising on 
a station with a heavy audience rating, he does not 
want to be rerouted to some small town station where 
he gets no coverage. 


7. The Minister of Communications in her statements to 
the Committee quoted above has dealt with the problems 
of implementing the statement of the Secretary of State of 
Canada made in the House of Commons on January 23, 
1975, in which the conditions required to be met before any 
determination of the date to be fixed by proclamation is 


settled for the coming into force of the broadcast section of 
C-58. Her agreement and statement on this point are: 


a) that she will implement the conditions laid down by 
the Secretary of State of Canada for the necessary 
determination that “sufficient advertising time is 
available on Canadian stations to satisfy Canadian 
needs adequately”, and 


b) to that end she will receive representations and 
briefs from the interested parties before any such 
determination is made by her. 


This statement of the Minister deals with the problem 
that the Committee wished to have resolved before any 
proclamation was made, providing for the coming into 
force of the Broadcasting Sections of C-58. 


Accordingly, the Committee is prepared to accept this 
statement of the Minister, and therefore does not now 
insist on the amendment proposed in the report on that 
point. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


8. As to the suggestion by the Minister of Communica- 
tions on the matter of international relations that a com- 
mittee or a body of people be set up with responsibility for 
negotiating with representatives from the United States, 
she had referred only to the subject of commercial dele- 
tion. It was suggested that such committee should cover 
the whole range of broadcasting. This, she stated, would be 
difficult as a committee is already set up to discuss the 
matter of commercial deletion and this is quite different 
from the matters we are dealing with in C-58. However, 
she showed that she was well aware of the general problem 
and that it was more embracing than commercial deletion. 


Her statements on this point are as follows: 


THE CHAIRMAN: ... the statement you have made; that 
is, that in the interests of resolving a possible conflict 
in the field of broadcasting, you would assist in estab- 
lishing a committee or a body of people who would 
have the responsibility for negotiating with repre- 
sentatives from the United States. The only thing that 
bothered me about that was that your paragraph limits 
this to commercial deletion. I think, and this is the 
view of the members of the committee, that it should 
cover the whole range of broadcasting. 


Hon. Mrs. Savuve: I think that would be difficult. ... I 
don’t think that the two questions should be lumped 
together. I don’t think they belong together, and I am 
afraid that despite the fact that the senators are preoc- 
cupied by international relations, as I am too, I think 
the best thing to do, if you want those international 
relations to be preserved in these particular talks, is to 
make these two questions separate. Commercial dele- 
tion should be discussed with the representatives of 
the regulatory body in the United States and ours, and 
people from the External Affairs Department, the 
State Department and the relevant technical people. I 
think it is much more conducive to better relations 
between our two countries to have these two questions 
separate. It seems to me that it would be very difficult 
otherwise, because Bill C-58 is not at the present time 
being discussed in that forum or in that committee, 
and Mr. Vine himself, when he was appearing before 
the Senate Committee giving the report on Canadian 
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matters, did say that on the occasion of these meetings 
between the FCC and CRTC and other people there 
was a reference made to Bill C-58, but it was pointed 
out by the Canadians that this was an internal matter 
having to do with the Department of National Revenue 
and fiscal policy and therefore that it should not be 
discussed at the same time as commercial deletion. He 
indicated to the Senate Committee that he agreed with 
this position, and that he had noted it and agreed that 
these two questions should not be discussed together. I 
think it would be much more conducive to clearing 
these matters that we have between us if they could be 
discussed in separate forums. 


This subject of relations with the United States and the 
effect on international relations of the provisions of C-58 
was of great concern to many senators who spoke on C-58 
on second reading and in Committee and on debate on the 
Committee report. Much evidence was heard by the Com- 
mittee on this subject and the state of discussions and 
negotiations by Canada with the United States. In its 
report the Committee recognized the extreme importance 
of this issue and referred to the strain on Canada-US. 
relations which it regarded as so important to Canada. 
This importance was emphasized by the evidence of Mr. 
Boyle of the CRTC, who stated that most serious and 
complicated problems in this field were in the immediate 
offing. Accordingly, the Committee is very appreciative of 
the Minister’s understanding of the situation and her con- 
cern and interest in devoting time and effort to discussions 
and negotiations in this area and the setting up of a 
Committee to this end. 


RE: “SUBSTANTIALLY THE SAME” 


The Committee in its efforts to achieve some common 
ground whereby the differences between the Committee 
report and the views and policy of the Government also 
heard the Honourable Mr. Cullen, the Minister of National 
Revenue. The report of the Committee was opposed to the 
exercise of ministerial discretion in the interpretation of 
the words “substantially the same” as they occur in section 
19, subsection (5), of the Income Tax Act, on the basis that 
fixing a percentage of content difference between a peri- 
odical published in Canada as against one published out- 
side Canada was a legislative act and not to be determined 
by ministerial discretion. 


The Committee in its report decided that a provision by 
way of amendment to C-58 should be recommended where- 
by the interpretation of the words ‘substantially the same” 
must be referred to the Federal Court for interpretation 
even before assessment, after which time the taxpayer had 
a statutory right of appeal. 


The Minister, when recently before the Committee, 
stated: 

Hon. Mr. CULLEN: I would prefer it in legislation; I am 
prepared to introduce legislation under a notice of 
Ways and Means Motion to define “not substantially 
the same”. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Without reference to the 80 per cent? 
Hon. Mr. CuuueEn: In the concession I am making now, 
most assuredly I would define “not substantially the 
same” in the way Government policy has in effect 
defined it, the way my Department has interpreted it, 
the backing I had of my colleagues. What we mean by 


‘not substantially the same” is 80 per cent different; 
otherwise we might as well tear up the bill. 

Hon. Mr. CuLLeEn: I mentioned putting it into legisla- 
tion primarily because I think from sober second 
thought suggestions here that if we put it into regula- 
tions it is very easy for a Cabinet, by Order in Council, 
to change the 80 to 90, or change it to 100. 

Hon. Mr. CuLuen: I am giving that undertaking to 
introduce a bill to define substantially the same. 


SENATOR AUSTIN: In the next session? 
Hon. Mr. CULLEN: Yes. 


With this undertaking by the Minister to introduce legis- 
lation at the next session of Parliament to define “substan- 
tially the same” including therein the 80 per cent content 
difference, Parliament, both the Commons and the Senate, 
will have the opportunity to challenge the definition and 
the 80 per cent content difference requirement included 
therein. On the other hand, the Committee provided for an 
appeal to the Courts as of right under C-58 on this point of 
interpretation by the Minister for a publisher who is 
defined as a person who has or proposes to have the 
exclusive right to produce and publish issues of a newspa- 
per or periodical for such purposes. 


The undertaking to define by statute removes the exer- 
cise of ministerial discretion and affords Parliament the 
opportunity to challenge the 80 per cent content difference 
even as the Committee amendment was intended to do. 
Under the Committee amendment, the Court would be able 
only to deal with a particular case as to the meaning of 
“substantially the same.” A statutory definition would be 
of general application but unless concurred in by the 
Senate would have no force or effect. 


The purposes of both amendments would appear to have 
the same objective, that is to get away from the exercise of 
ministerial discretion, which is a most desirable purpose. 


The Committee is prepared to recommend the accept- 
ance of the undertaking of the Minister of National Reve- 
nue to introduce a bill in the Commons at the next session 
of Parliament to define the meaning of ‘not substantially 
the same”. The Committee will not insist on its amend- 
ment contained in its first report but is not to be taken by 
such action to have approved of the provisions of the 
proposed amendment where it refers to the 80 per cent 
content difference. 


These three undertakings hereinbefore described repre- 
sent the major points of the Committee’s original report. 
The purpose of several of these amendments was to restore 
the rule of law and the supremacy of Parliament. These 
undertakings, when implemented, will also accomplish this 
same purpose. The members of the Committee are not vain 
and wedded to their way as the only way of achieving this 
desired result and the Committee is prepared to accept 
such undertakings in lieu of its amendments. 


The Committee in its report did not erode the essential 
purposes of C-58. Indeed, the Committee supported and 
approved its stated objectives. The Committee is now pre- 
pared not to insist on its amendments on the several points 
covered by the undertakings outlined above but is not to 
be taken to approve the 80 per cent content difference, and 
is happy that this result was able to be achieved. The two 
Ministers, the Honourable Jeanne Sauvé and the Honour- 
able Bud Cullen, in this regard were understanding and 
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co-operated in the effort to resolve the differences in view- 
point as between the report of the Committee and the 
Government and this was much appreciated by the 
Committee. 


The report of the Committee contained two further 
amendments. One such amendment dealt with the position 
of the magazine MD of Canada and similar publications and 
struck out the repeal of the exemption provided for maga- 
zines, the principal function of which is the encourage- 
ment, promotion or development of the fine arts, letters, 
scholarship or religion, under section 19(4) of the Income 
Tax Act and reinstated the exemption provided for such 
magazine. 


The second amendment provided for a change in the date 
for the coming into force of the provisions of C-58 in 
relation to magazines, periodicals and newspapers by strik- 
ing out the date January 1, 1976, and substituting therefor 
the date January 1, 1977, and also changing the date 
December 31, 1975, as the date of an issue of a non-Canadi- 
an newspaper or periodical, to December 31, 1976, after 
which advertising costs in such publications would be 
non-deductible for tax purposes. The purpose of such 
changes in C-58 was to remove all exemptions provided 
under the original section 19(4) of the Income Tax Act. 


The witnesses who appeared before our Committee and, 
in particular, the Honourable Mr. Cullen, who appeared on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 7, stated that C-58 was not 
intended to have any retroactive effect. The retroactivity 
occurred by reason of the prolonged debate as the bill 
moved through Parliament, even at this date such bill has 
not passed into law. However, under the above mentioned 
amendment proposed in C-58, once the bill became law its 
provisions would apply to Canadian advertisers in issues 
of non-Canadian newspapers or periodicals and such ad- 
vertising costs would be non-deductible for tax purposes as 
and from January 1, 1976. There was no design that such 
should be the effect of C-58, but the advertisers who 
continue to advertise in newspapers and periodicals enjoy- 
ing an exemption under the then law would find them- 
selves, after C-58 became the law, subject to C-58 and their 
advertising costs since January 1, 1976, would be non- 
deductible. For those who can show that hardship has been 
suffered by reason of this unintended retroactive effect of 
C-58, the provisions of section 17 of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act are available for the purpose of applying for 
remission of such taxes as may be attracted in the period 
from January 1, 1976, until C-58 becomes law. This right to 
apply for remission does not require any undertaking in 
order to be asserted but hardship must be demonstrated to 
the extent necessary to satisfy the Minister of National 
Revenue in order that he may recommend such remission 
to the Treasury Board. 


In attempting to determine what advertisers have been 
adversely affected by this retroactive feature produced by 
the lengthy duration of the consideration by Parliament of 
C-58, it would appear to be essential that such advertisers 
as are seeking remission would have to incur a loss by 
reason of the retroactive non-deductibility of advertising 
costs before the calculation of taxes. It becomes important, 
then, to know the extent of the inducements offered to 
such advertisers in the way of lower advertising rates to 
compensate for the possible non-deductibility of such ad- 
vertising costs in arriving at net income. 


It would appear that a very limited number of advertis- 
ers would fit into this position by reason of the concessions 
made to them by the owners of non-Canadian newspapers 
and periodicals in 1976. Accordingly, for purposes of this 
report, it becomes necessary to arrive at some conclusion 
as to the extent of the problem and its importance. The 
report of the Committee and the amendments proposed in 
such reports to the Senate was intended to relieve against 
this situation, except that in the case of exemptions pro- 
vided under section 19(4) the amendment proposed by the 
Committee restored the exemption thereby provided with- 
out time limitations. 


Your Committee has had to weigh such considerations 
against the substantial advantages provided by the under- 
takings hereinbefore referred to by the Minister of Com- 
munications and the Minister of National Revenue. The 
view of the Committee is that such benefits as afforded are 
substantial and are in the public interest, and assist in 
affirming the rule of law and the supremacy of Parliament 
in the administration of C-58. The advantages in these 
circumstances of the undertakings which have been made 
by the respective Ministers on behalf of the Government 
would appear to outweigh in great measure the additional 
financial burden, if any, imposed on advertisers in non- 
Canadian newspapers and periodicals as from January 1, 
1976. 


So far as termination of the special exemptions are 
concerned heretofore enjoyed by non-Canadian newspa- 
pers and periodicals, it is a matter of Government policy to 
remove such special exemptions and the Committee has 
concluded that its insistence on the retention of the 
exemption under section 19(4) might adversely affect the 
undertakings referred to above, which are so important in 
the public interest and in the administration of C-58. Such 
insistence by the Committee in this report may well lead to 
the non-acceptance of the report and the implementation 
of C-58 without amendment and therefor without the sub- 
stantial benefit afforded by the undertakings put forward 
by the Minister of Communications and the Minister of 
National Revenue. In these circumstances, the Committee 
is prepared to withdraw these two proposed amendments 
contained in its original report. 


It should be noted that the Secretary of State of Canada, 
to whom the suggested compromises on these two points 
were made when he appeared before the Committee on 
July 8 and in respect of which he stated that he must 
confer on these points with his colleague, the Minister of 
National Revenue, did not return to the Committee to 
indicate what, if any, decision had been arrived at. It is 
possible that he may have discussed the matter with the 
Government Leader in the Senate. However, the Secretary 
of State of Canada has written a letter to the Chairman of 
the Committee, a copy of which is appended hereto, in 
which he offers certain concessions, as follows: 


In this regard, because of the great interest of you and 
your Committee in the objective of the Bill, I would be 
pleased to meet with the Committee next session to 
provide a status report on the effect of the legislation 
on meeting our objectives in the periodicals and broad- 
casting industries. 


Certainly, arising out of application of the Act, should 
evidence be placed before me that would warrant con- 
sideration of remission of taxes under the Financial 
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Administration Act on behalf of advertiser/taxpayers 
in these publications, that information will be trans- 
mitted to my colleague, the Minister of National Reve- 
nue. I am sure, however, you understand that within 
the terms of my Ministerial responsibility, I could not 
go beyond this commitment. 


This letter has been read to the Committee and while it 
may indicate a sympathetic approach and appreciation of 
the work of the Committee, it does not propose anything 
that would relieve the condition of those advertisers or 
publishers who are adversely affected by C-58; more par- 
ticularly on the two points developed earlier, namely 
retroactivity and the magazine MD of Canada. 


The Committee is still of the opinion that the unplanned 
retroactive effect of the provisions of C-58, so far as they 
deal with non-deductibility of advertising costs by adver- 
tisers in non-Canadian newspapers and periodicals, should 
be relieved on the basis of unexpected hardship. There can 
be no assurance that this will occur under section 17 of the 
Financial Administration Act. The Committee is still of 
the view that non-Canadian newspapers and periodicals in 
the category covered by the exemption provided under 
section 19(4) should be afforded some period for efforts at 
compliance or for winding up their affairs and ceasing to 
carry on in Canada. However, while your Committee is 
genuinely concerned about this situation and the apparent 
refusal of the Secretary of State to make any concession by 
way of compromise on these costs, the Committee is not 
prepared to insist on its proposed amendments on these 
two points contained in its original report as the benefits 
of the undertakings put forward by the several Ministers 
substantially outweigh the results that may well occur in 
the withdrawal of these undertakings if amendments to 
the bill are persisted in. 


For the reasons above stated, satisfied as the Committee 
is that the principles which influenced its consideration of 
Bill C-58 and were reflected in the original report of the 
Committee are met by Government undertakings, and 
with genuine concern for those who will still be adversely 
affected by C-58, the Committee now reports the bill with- 
out amendment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT 

The Secretary of State of Canada 
July 13, 1976 

Personal 
The Honourable S. A. Hayden 
The Senate 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Dear Senator Hayden: 

First of all, I want to thank you, as chairman, and the 
other members of the Senate Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee, for your diligent examination of Bill 
C-58. 


I want to assure you that I have studied carefully the 
contents and recommendations contained in the report. It 
is gratifying to note that the Committee supports the 
objectives of the Bill. I share with you a hope that the 
legislation will achieve its objectives and the result will be 
further development and growth of healthy, indigenous 
Canadian broadcasting and publishing industries. 


In this regard, because of the great interest of you and 
your Committee in the objectives of the bill, I would be 
pleased to meet with the Committee next session to pro- 
vide a status report on the effect of the legislation on 
meeting our objectives in the periodicals and broadcasting 
industries. 


As well, I would welcome from you and the Committee, 
and from other members of the Senate, suggestions which 
from time to time you may wish to make with respect to 
Canada’s cultural industries for which I have some 
responsibility. 


With respect to the proposed legislation, I know we share 
a desire to make it the means by which the goals we hold 
in common may be achieved. 


It has been my determination from the outset to produce 
a measure which will be fair and even-handed in its 
application. In this regard, I am well aware that the status 
of certain periodicals under the present section 19, subsec- 
tion 4 of the Income Tax Act has been of concern to certain 
members of the Committee. 


Certainly, arising out of application of the Act, should 
evidence be placed before me that would warrant consider- 
ation of remission of taxes under the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act on behalf of advertiser/taxpayers in these pub- 
lications, that information will be transmitted to my 
colleague, the Minister of National Revenue. I am sure, 
however you understand that within the terms of my 
Ministerial responsibility, I could not go beyond this 
commitment. 


The recourse is open to any taxpayer to place before the 
Minister of National Revenue evidence that would warrant 
consideration of a remission of taxes under the Financial 
Administration Act. As you know, under Section 17 of the 
Act, aggrieved taxpayers may seek such remission from 
the Minister of National Revenue. Although the interpreta- 
tion of the Act by the Treasury Board has been quite 
narrow, the recourse still remains available. 


I have enjoyed meeting with your Committee and, 
despite certain differences of opinion which have occurred 
from time to time—a feature of Parliamentary democra- 
cy—I want you to know how useful the Committee’s work 
has been to me and my colleagues. 


Yours very truly, 
J. Hugh Faulkner 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, July 15, 1976 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL (NO. 2), 1976 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I rise on a point 
of privilege. I heard on the news last night that the bill we 
are to consider today, which abolishes the death penalty, 
had been passed by Parliament, that Parliament had gone 
home and left the buildings to the tourists and that the 
matter is now closed. Now, that was only a news broadcast, 
and I do not take it seriously because we run into that sort 
of thing frequently. 

I then saw a member of the government, the Solicitor 
General, being interviewed on television. It was stated that 
all pending death sentences had been commuted. I realize 
that that is by executive action, which action is the duty 
and privilege of those responsible, but to me it smacks of 
arrogance. In a way it is practically a gratuitous insult to 
us in this chamber. 

We are meeting for a day and a half or two days to 
debate this bill and before we have gone beyond the mere 
formal introduction of the bill we find that the action that 
would normally be taken as a result of the passage of the 
bill has already been taken. This action is being taken by 
the government in the face of the second branch of Parlia- 
ment; the third, the Crown, is the final authority, of 
course, to be heard from, but before we, the second house, 
have had a chance to do anything, to say a word in this 
present debate. If that is not a slap in the face, I am not 
sure what it is. We are meeting here today under very odd 
circumstances, to spend all this time debating an issue 
which has been emotionally and rather well debated over 
the years, only to find that the government has already 
taken the action it wanted to take anyway. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, by way of 
response may I say that I too listened to news reports 
along the lines described by Senator Molson, and I listened 
with some concern. I want to assure honourable senators 
that today, hopefully, I will be able to bring the concern of 
this chamber to my colleague. Certainly, I agree that on 
the basis of the news reports it appeared to be a totally 
improper statement to make. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I am not here to 
defend the government, but I ask the question: Is it not 
correct that three of the convicted murderers were slated 
to be hanged yesterday and if the government had waited 
for the Senate it would have been too late? That is my 
impression. 

Senator Perrault: My understanding is that the hang- 


ings were scheduled for some time today or tomorrow. 
Nevertheless, a fuller explanation is required for that 


alleged ministerial statement. I shall endeavour to obtain 
further information and perhaps report to the chamber 
later this day. 


Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Government might 
also care to bring to the attention of those responsible the 
fact that the insult carries through to His Excellency the 
Governor General and his deputy. 


|Later:] 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
should like to report on my conversation with the Solicitor 
General, which has taken place this morning, if it is the 
wish of the Senate. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: I met with the Honourable Solicitor 
General immediately after leaving the chamber this morn- 
ing when this matter was raised by Senator Molson. I am 
advised by the Solicitor General that the news reports 
purporting to quote him arise from some informal remarks 
in response to queries from the media following passage of 
the bill in the other place. He has informed me that in no 
way did he intend to suggest or to infer that commutations 
would take place prior to passage of the legislation. As far 
as the hangings scheduled for this week are concerned, it 
would be the government’s intention to enter stays of 
execution pending determination of the issue by both 
Houses of Parliament. 


@ (1010) 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on the administration of the Canada Student 
Loans Act for the loan year ended June 30, 1975, 
pursuant to section 18 of the said Act, Chapter S-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Canadian Patents and Development Lim- 
ited for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.€., 1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois moved, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, July 16, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MOTION RE DISPOSITION OF THIRD READING AND PASSAGE OF 
BILL 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Flynn, P.C., I move: 


THAT if the debate on all stages of the Bill C-84, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal Code in 
relation to the punishment for murder and certain 
other serious offences,” is then concluded, any division 
or divisions required to finally dispose of the third 
reading and passage of the said bill shall be taken 
tomorrow, Friday, July 16, 1976, at approximately 11 
o’clock in the forenoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


SECOND READING—DEBATE RESUMED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Lang for the second reading of Bill C-84, 
to amend the Criminal Code in relation to the punishment 
for murder and certain other serious offences. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I too want 
to echo the remarks made this morning by Senator Molson 
concerning the statement made last night by the Solicitor 
General on CBC television. It is not the first time members 
of the other place have failed to understand the role the 
Senate plays in our parliamentary system. I am happy that 
later today the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
will make appropriate recommendations to his colleagues, 
reminding them that the Senate still exists and that it 
must be respected; when a bill has been passed by the 
House of Commons, it cannot become law unless it is also 
passed by the Senate; the bill is rejected if the Senate 
refuses to accept it. 


Yesterday we started studying an extremely important 
bill intended to abolish completely the death penalty. I 
listened with great interest to the presentation the sponsor 
of the bill made last night. First of all, I would like to 
ascertain whether the vote to be taken after study of the 
bill has been completed will be a free vote. Those of us who 
followed the debate in the other place wonder about cer- 
tain aspects of the motion for a free vote in the House of 
Commons, much more so because it was noted that all 
cabinet ministers without a single exception voted for 
abolition of capital punishment. 


This morning I read in the newspaper that the leader of 
the Social Credit Party, Mr. Caouette, chided one of the 
ministers for having brought pressure to bear on some 
members in an attempt to have them support the bill of the 
Solicitor General, Bill C-84. I trust that here, in the Senate, 
the government leader and the whip will not resort to that 
tactic in an attempt to influence the vote to be taken on 
second or third reading. This is a free vote, which every 
senator must cast according to the dictates of his 
conscience. 


Through Bill C-84, we are being asked to abolish capital 
punishment definitively. That is nothing new. We have 
discussed this bill, or similar bills ever since 1959. A simi- 
lar bill was introduced for the first time in the House of 
Commons by the Honourable Frank McGee, who had put 
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forward a private bill for the abolition of capital punish- 
ment in certain circumstances. Since that time, I believe 
Parliament, in both the House of Commons and the Senate, 
has had to deal four or five times with the very same 
question. It is obvious that any argument we may present 
for or against abolition of the death penalty will not be 
new. But when we hear reporters, in particular a TV 
commentator, state that the death penalty has been abol- 
ished by the House of Commons by a seven vote margin 
and assume that the Senate will subsequently dispose of 
the bill within two days, we are bound to conclude that 
that commentator has little understanding of the role of 
the Senate in our parliamentary system. The situation is 
not the same in the House as in the Senate. Besides, 
assuming that we get it over with in two days, the argu- 
ments that we shall advance will be, I repeat, the same 
ones as in the past, the very ones which were discussed on 
four or five previous occasions. 


So, we may say that capital punishment has been in fact 
abolished since 1962, as no execution has taken place since 
that time. There has been no execution because the cabi- 
net, using its royal prerogative, has simply commuted all 
death sentences, even though Parliament had by majority 
vote decided that capital punishment was to be maintained 
for the murder of prison guards, policemen and peace 
officers. Murderers of prison guards and peace officers 
have seen their sentences commuted over the last few 
years. Of course, the government had the right to use its 
royal prerogative, its clemency, but it seems to me that in 
so doing the goverment had already decided to practically 
abolish the death penalty. 


I think we ought to ask ourselves the following question 
which I am putting to honourable senators, namely: What 
is our first responsibility as lawmakers? It is, in my view, 
to enact legislation to protect society at large. If legislation 
does not protect society adequately, it should be amended. 
So, I am saying that our first duty, our first responsibility 
as legislators, is to pass legislation which will ensure the 
security of Canadian citizens. We must also pass legisla- 
tion to protect the people in authority, namely, law 
enforcement officers, who have to implement the 
legislation. 


Now, honourable senators, at the present time 78 per 
cent of the Canadian people—these are the latest public 
polls—made representations to members, even to senators, 
for the retention of capital punishment. Seventy-eight per 
cent of Canadians favour retention of capital punishment 
for some crimes, and this to protect, as I said earlier, law 
enforcement officers, prison guards and policemen on duty. 


@ (1020) 


If we reject the view of the majority of Canadians who, I 
repeat, are in favour of maintaining capital punishment for 
certain crimes, what is going to happen? We know that the 
association of policemen of Canada came out in support of 
capital punishment for certain crimes I have just 
described. We know that Canadians—again I repeat— 
stand for retention of capital punishment. What is going to 
happen now? I think that the danger we will have to avoid 
is that justice be carried out in the street, in the sense that 
policemen and prison guards will not be able to afford to 
take chances in the future when they have to arrest dan- 
gerous people, well-known murderers. With justice being 
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done in the street, patently obvious errors will be commit- 
ted by policemen, as happened recently when a young man 
entered a grocery store to commit a minor robbery involv- 
ing only a few dollars. He was ordered to stop. He started 
to run away, so the policemen simply fired at him and 
killed him. This young man had committed a minor rob- 
bery. Policemen do not want to take any more chances in 
the future and they will not. That is why I suggest that 
justice will be done in the street if capital punishment is 
not retained for first degree murder, and especially for 
murder of policemen or prison guards. That is what must 
be prevented. If in the future, as I said, peace officers 
cannot take any more chances, they will fire on sight and 
by so doing they will execute people who would otherwise 
have been convicted for minor offences only. 


I am in favour of the retention of capital punishment. I 
was an abolitionist in 1952. Again in 1959 I was an aboli- 
tionist for other reasons, but since then I have come to 
think that society in general, and people who are seeking 
to run society by violence, have not understood how neces- 
sary it is to live in a well-organized society and do not 
realize that established laws must be enforced. 


This necessity is a matter of course when we live in 
Quebec, and especially in Montreal where there are two or 
three murders a week. Last April in Quebec City two 
youngsters aged 18 were riding in a car around midnight 
when someone from the underworld, looking at them pass- 
ing by and mistaking them for others, simply shot them 
point blank after they had stopped for a red light. When we 
look at organized crime in Montreal and elsewhere in 
Canada, I think we must give people an opportunity to 
realize that laws have to be obeyed if we are to live ina 
well-organized society, because these people did not realize 
it. Hawever, we now want to hand them a blank cheque 
and tell them: “We have just abolished the death penalty 
for all murders. We will simply slap a 25-year prison term 
on you for first degree murder and a 10-year term for 
second degree murder.” 


We all know how the Parole Board operates. Things have 
improved, of course, but it is not normal for anyone sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment to go out after serving 15 years 
and even 10 years sometimes. In addition, there are some 
cases—I could quote statistics—where within one year 
policemen again come face to face with those who have 
already committed a similar crime. 


I am not a blood-thirsty man. Of course, I do condemn 
violence, but Parliament must apply the laws it has 
adopted. 


We could obviously talk about positive action the federal 
and provincial governments could take to prevent violence 
in our country and try to reintegrate into society those 
youngsters who have slipped off the right path. In my 
opinion, the rehabilitation system is totally defective. It 
should be reconsidered in detail so that we might bring 
positive action for the rehabilitation of the young. 


Of course, if the death penalty is abolished for first and 
second degree murder, and if the imprisonment penalty is 
to be 25 years, those who have been sentenced for these 
murders will be left there to rot for 25 years, while we 
could have devised other systems. 


{Senator Asselin.] 


I think that some American states as well as some Euro- 
pean countries have another system under which they try 
to give some work to the prisoners. God knows that 
Canada, with its vast territory, could develop a system 
under which prisoners could work instead of being locked 
up in their cells for months and years. It would be easy, for 
example, to find work for them to do in the north just so 
they could contribute something to the state instead of 
enjoying free room, board and clothing. They say it costs 
the state $15,000 a year to keep one prisoner in jail, includ- 
ing food, shelter and clothing. I think we should do some- 
thing to get the prisoners out of their cells. Why not have 
them work in the Arctic so they can contribute something 
to the state and get rehabilitated in preparation for their 
future release into society? 


We could talk much longer on this matter. However, we 
were asked to be brief because many senators wish to 
Speak on this important question. I say that I am personal- 
ly in favour of retention because of the current social 
situation throughout the country. On the other hand, I say 
that we will have a truly free vote. Honourable senators 
sitting on the opposition side will vote freely without any 
pressure and, in view of the commitment made last night 
by the government leader, I hope that the vote will also be 
free on the government side. 

[English] 

I hope that there will be a free vote on your side. On our 
side there will be a truly free vote. Everyone will vote 
according to his conscience. 


Honourable senators, I have nothing to add at this time, 
except to tell you that I shall vote for the retention of 
capital punishment. 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, I do 
not delude myself that I can add anything new in this 
important debate, or that there is anything that I might 
say which might change the mind of anyone who has 
already made up his or her mind during the long series of 
debates which we have had in this house and which we 
have had the opportunity of observing and hearing in the 
other house. 


@ (1030) 


It saddens me that we have not been able to demonstrate 
greater public support for this bill than has been indicated 
in the Gallup Poll to which Senator Asselin has referred. I 
would have preferred that we as parliamentarians had 
made a greater effort to discuss the matter with the public 
at the local level and to explain and persuade before 
having to make this important decision. The public is ina 
bad mood at the present time. They feel that Parliament is 
not really representing their wishes. That applies to many 
issues which have been particularly abrasive lately, but 
perhaps it applies most dramatically to the question of 
capital punishment. The result is a loss of faith in the 
ability of the parliamentary system to reflect the changing 
social and religious mores of society, as well as the grow- 
ing insistence on individual and community prerogatives. 


The difficulty in which we find ourselves is that, as 
parliamentarians, with access to great volumes of informa- 
tion and opportunity for extensive discussions, we feel that 
there is a rational basis for each and every one of our 
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decisions. Yet, almost any decision draws voluminous and 
vitriolic denunciation as soon as it is made. 


The easy thing to do would be to blame the media. 
Certainly, they give much broader coverage to the negative 
aspects of any issue than to the positive. I do not want to 
excuse the media. The instances of irresponsibility are too 
numerous and too easily documented. I do want to confess, 
however, that we as parliamentarians contribute to the 
problem by not working hard enough at explaining our 
rationale and the need—sometimes the vital need—for the 
programs and policies we espouse. It is that weakness 
which makes it absolutely essential that, until we find the 
will and the ways to better communicate, we continue to 
operate on the theory of “responsible government” rather 
than “representative government’. Until we can involve 
the people in a thoroughgoing discussion of the realistic 
alternatives on any issue, I am afraid that we shall have to 
continue to simply be responsible to them rather than 
pretend to represent their point of view. That involvement 
may seem like an impossible dream, but in Switzerland it 
has been accomplished. Issues are developed by petition, 
discussion papers are prepared and distributed, discussions 
in depth take place in town meetings, and the decision is 
made by referendum. After that kind of preparation, the 
public may well be expected to accept the responsibility of 
making wise decisions on such difficult issues as taxation, 
foreign aid and capital punishment, which an uninvolved 
public would treat in accordance with the most recent 
whimsy of society or the blandishments of the latest 
demagogue. 


Unfortunately, we have no such public participation in 
Canada. Gallup Polls here have shown that there is a 
sentiment against foreign aid; there are contradictory 
desires for lower taxation and greater services, for less 
foreign capital and yet for more jobs, and there is an 
apparent desire to retain capital punishment. On the other 
hand, the electorate has shown a great facility for choosing 
individuals of ability and character to be responsible to 
them rather than representative of them. 


The Canadian electoral system has produced, directly in 
the other place and indirectly in the Senate, members of 
Parliament of the highest calibre in terms both of charac- 
ter and ability. Almost never has there been occasion to 
impugn the honesty or motivation of any member of Par- 
liament. Almost never has there been any suggestion that a 
member of Parliament acted other than in accordance with 
his judgment of the greatest public good. The Canadian 
electorate has chosen these people, and they have chosen 
well. They have chosen them because they like the cut of 
their jib, their approach to public problems and their 
dedication to public service. Now it happens that the 
individuals whom the Canadian people chose to make 
legislative decisions for them and whom they knew to be 
responsible to them at a future election, because of the cut 
of their jib and because of their approach to public prob- 
lems and their dedication to public service, decided to 
abolish capital punishment, just as they have decided to 
continue and increase foreign aid, to rationalize public 
service, as we saw in the amendments to the Medical Care 
Act in recent days, and to screen foreign investment. 


Some years ago, all parties supported a policy which 
would permit Canadians of each founding group to speak 


to the government in their own language. There is evi- 
dence that even yet that policy, so unanimously supported 
by parliamentarians, is neither understood nor accepted by 
a great many Canadians. But the parliamentarians knew 
that that policy was essential, not only to preserve the 
unity of Canada but to accord simple justice to people 
whose ancestors came here three hundred years ago. It 
may be that parliamentarians did not then, and may not 
now, represent the opinion of all Canadians in adopting 
and defending that policy—particularly when some 
application of it is perceived as threatening some special 
vested interests—but surely no one would suggest that the 
members of Parliament were not right to take such a 
necessary decision on behalf of the people to whom they 
are responsible. 


Now mind you, we owe it to those people to inform them, 
to explain to them, to persuade them, and we have not done 
that job very well, either on the nature of bilingualism or 
on the issue of capital punishment. And if we do not do 
that within the next two years the people may well feel 
that those who voted in favour of this bill and supported 
various other controversial policies have not fulfilled their 
responsibility to them, and those members of Parliament 
who must submit themselves for re-election may find their 
parliamentary careers foreshortened. But I believe that the 
voters will look at all of the judgments and actions of the 
member and the party of which he is an adherent, and 
again will decide, not whether or not they liked this or that 
particular judgment but whether they like the cut of his 
jib, his approach to public problems and his dedication to 
public service. 


So it remains only for those of us who intend to support 
this bill to satisfy ourselves that, on the basis of all of the 
evidence before us, all of the expertise which has been 
made available to us, all of our personal experience and all 
of the debate in the two Houses of Parliament, we can now 
say that the decision we intend to make is a rational one, 
in tune with the urgings of our conscience and in the best 
interests of present and future Canadians. I have no dif- 
ficulty in satisfying myself in those respects. 


There is no evidence that capital punishment will deter 
others from committing capital murder and thereby pro- 
tect society. I can conceive of no other reason which would 
justify the taking of a human life. It does nothing for the 
victim or his family, it precludes rehabilitation to a life 
valuable to society, it denies to the innocent family of the 
criminal the hope and benefit of restoration, it brutalizes 
society by institutionalizing the ultimate in violence, and 
it signifies not only the failure of society to deal with its 
social problems but its final surrender to hopelessness of 
the possibility that it will ever be able to do so. 


Honourable senators, I will vote in favour of this bill. 


Hon. Edgar Fournier: Honourable senators, first let me 
say that my remarks will be very brief, for more than one 
reason. 

[Translation] 

If I dare interrupt five years of silence resulting from 
several illnesses, the effects of which still bother me, it is 
because I consider it an important duty to express my 
views on this crucial matter of capital punishment. 
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[English] 

Honourable senators, I first want to thank the sponsor of 
the bill, Senator Lang. I am inclined to agree with almost 
everything he said. However, I regret that it will take more 
than that to change my view. The honourable senator 
spoke with sincerity and personal conviction. He was so 
right when he said that opinions are formed and long 
debate will not achieve anything. 


@ (1040) 


Honourable senators, I regret to say that this bill will go 
down in history as being among the many mistakes this 
government has made. Certainly more could be said about 
it. 1 am of the opinion that in this bill we are placing the 
bulls behind the plough instead of in front. 

Instead of talking today about capital punishment, we 
should first talk about prison reform and make sure that 
our penitentiaries and correctional institutions are as they 
should be—houses of reform where no one would desire to 
live. I regret to say that our penitentiaries and correctional 
institutions are now approaching the style of a university 
campus with all its modern facilities inside and outside. 
Discipline is at a minimum and caretakers and guardians 
have very little left for self protection. Hard labour, the 
lash, the board, and the whip have been banned, as have all 
forms of corporal punishment. I believe that unless we 
bring about the necessary penal reforms and restore the 
order of yesterday, we are far from being ready to talk 
about capital punishment. 


Too much emphasis has been put on those “poor” crimi- 
nals who commit murder at will and without respect for 
freedom or individual rights. Let us place the emphasis on 
the correctional institution itself and make it a real house 
of correction. A person would think twice before commit- 
ting murder and other serious crimes if he fully realized 
that the easy life was all over within the prison walls and 
that the parole board would not open the door too readily. 
When these reforms have been carried out, then we will be 
ready to talk about capital punishment. 


Justice needs reform all the way down the line. I need 
not tell you where it should start. Let us not wait until it is 
too late and the public is taking justice into its own hands, 
with resulting bloodshed. Think of it seriously. 


Honourable senators, I am prepared to admit that hang- 
ing a criminal by the neck is not the most logical and 
appropriate punishment in this year of 1976. In olden days 
hanging served several purposes. A public hanging on the 
street corner before a wide audience was a deterrent, a 
warning that it could happen to anyone. However, in this 
day and age death by hanging should be replaced by 
medical means. It would be much more humane. 
[Translation] 

Honourable senators, let us not forget our responsibili- 
ties towards society at large. People expect us to provide 
the protection they want and deserve. I will vote in favour 
of retention. 


[English] 
Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, it 
seems to me that I have been making speeches on capital 


punishment many times over the past number of years. 
Indeed, this must be at least the fifth time. 


(Senator Fournier. ] 


As I believe in the total abolition of capital punishment, 
I supported the bill for partial abolition for a trial period 
because I felt it was a step in the right direction. Then, in 
1973 I introduced a bill in the Senate, Bill S-8, which 
provided for total abolition, and more recently I spoke on 
Senator Argue’s bill, Bill S-23, on the same subject. I did 
not vote for the bill extending the trial period for partial 
abolition because I felt then that that bill should have been 
for total abolition—permanent total abolition, not only for 
the crime of murder but for every crime for which death is 
the penalty. 


I can see now I underestimated the strength of the 
opposition to such a measure extending the time, and I 
now believe such a measure would not have passed at that 
time. Indeed, the strength of the opposition to Bill C-84 is 
surprising, and I expect the close vote in the House of 
Commons is a pretty accurate reflection of the opinion of 
Ganadians as a whole on the subject. 


Having spoken on the main subject matter of this bill so 
often, I cannot now offer any new arguments to justify my 
conviction that capital punishment should be abolished in 
Canada once and for all. I can only briefly restate my 
reasons for my belief. 


In discussing this matter I think we can all agree that 
the state has the right to take the life of a murderer if such 
extreme action is necessary. So the question to be 
answered is: Is it necessary? Personally I do not think so. 
But I do respect the convictions, which I know are sincere, 
of those who oppose this bill. There are two main argu- 
ments against the bill. One is that the only fitting and 
proper punishment for a murderer is to kill him. Let the 
punishment fit the crime, they say. Perhaps in days long 
gone, in a less enlightened age, in a primitive society, there 
may have been some validity to this argument. Life was 
cheap and held in small account. This is not the case today, 
at least I hope it is not. No longer does our society try to 
make the punishment equal to the crime or the same as the 
crime. Even if it were desirable it is not possible. Could the 
state steal from the thief? Could the state rob the robber? 
Could the state hijack the plane of the hijacker? No. 
Harsh, horrible and vicious punishments have been done 
away with, and the only exception will be abandoned with 
the passage of this bill, as far as murder is concerned. 


May I say at this point I regret that the bill does not go 
the whole way. I hope that in due course the National 
Defence Act will be amended to abolish the death penalty 
under that act. 


Honourable senators, I ask you to reflect on the fact that 
back in 1832 there were 220 offences in England for which 
death was the maximum punishment. It was as late as 1810 
when Sir Samuel Romilly introduced a bill in the British 
House of Commons to abolish the death penalty for steal- 
ing the sum of five shillings from a shop. The bill was 
defeated. Remember, too, it was only at the personal 
request of Queen Victoria that the death penalty was 
habitually commuted on youths under 18 years of age. Yes, 
we have come a long way in our thinking of how to punish 
our convicted criminals, and I hope we will take one 
further progressive step and pass this bill. 

The second main argument for the retention of capital 
punishment is that it is necessary as a deterrent—that its 
application deters potential murderers from carrying out 
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their evil intentions. Of course, it cannot be proved wheth- 
er it ever has. Is the death penalty a deterrent to crime? It 
is indeed strange to me that it did not deter the commis- 
sion of those 220 offences before 1832. I remember reading 
of a case in England where a ten-year-old boy was sen- 
tenced to be hanged for committing a small theft. The 
sentence was appealed and the appeal was denied by the 
judges on the ground that the execution of that boy would 
deter other ten-year-olds from committing similar 
offences. 


@ (1050) 


If the death penalty is a deterrent to crime, then it would 
seem logical to extend its use as a punishment for all 
serious crimes and thereby prevent the commission of such 
offences. If it is felt that the death penalty is a deterrent, I 
cannot understand why it has been gradually abolished 
over the years. We hear people say that the death penalty 
should be retained, but that the murderer should be killed 
in a more humane way. Deliberately to kill a man in a 
humane way is, to my mind, a contradiction in terms. If it 
were to be used as a deterrent, then I think the execution 
should be carried out in the most public and most horrible 
way imaginable. If we will kill murderers as a deterrent, 
why not bring back the old method of execution in which a 
man was hanged, drawn and quartered and his head put on 
a pole somewhere in a city to deter others from committing 
similar crimes? 


Senator Greene: On Parliament Hill. 


Senator Macdonald: That would be a good spot to do it. 
Personally, I do not think it is a deterrent. I do not think it 
is the penalty which deters criminals. The real deterrent is 
the certainty of swift apprehension, arrest, trial and con- 
viction. If the murderer is not arrested, or if arrested he is 
not brought to trial for months, or if the trial is not 
conducted with dignity and decorum, then there is no 
deterrent. 


I saw a news item recently which indicated that 50 
murders had been committed in Montreal up to the end of 
June. I doubt if the fear of death would have prevented 
any of those crimes. But I have not seen any figures to 
show how many of those 50 murderers were arrested, how 
many were brought to trial or how many, if any, were 
convicted. 


Honourable senators, let us not confuse the issue. In my 
mind it is not the penalty which deters criminals. I repeat 
that the deterrent is the swift, sure arrest and the certainty 
of speedy trial and conviction of the criminal, and I do not 
think enough emphasis has been put on that as a deterrent. 


It has often been said that there is too much sympathy— 
a misplaced sympathy—for the murderer and not enough 
for his victim. I do not agree. Personally, with no sympa- 
thy for the murderer but with great sympathy for his 
victim, I do not see that the state is serving any useful 
purpose by taking the life of the murderer. With every 
sympathy for the widow and the children of the victim, I 
do not believe that the grief of that widow or the grief of 
those children would be lessened to any extent by the 
state’s making another woman a widow or making other 
children fatherless. 


No matter how much we may disagree on the subject of 
capital punishment, I know we all have a common purpose 


and a common objective in the administration of justice. 
That common purpose, that common objective, is to protect 
and to safeguard the sanctity of human life. I think we can 
all agree that nothing is more precious than human life, 
and that it is the first and highest duty of the state to 
protect that life. 


It may well be said that we live in a society in which 
violence is becoming more and more commonplace. We are 
no longer greatly disturbed by acts of violence; there is a 
normal tendency to meet violence with violence, and vio- 
lence seems to breed more violence. There seems to be a 
chain reaction. Some positive action is necessary on our 
part to break that ever escalating chain of violence. I 
believe we can at least help break that chain by abolishing 
capital punishment. 


Honourable senators, believing as I do that the execution 
of criminals is a harsh and horrible punishment, a punish- 
ment which is a dreadful legacy from our past; believing as 
I do that it has no deterrent effect; believing as I do that 
capital punishment is a backward step which diminishes 
respect for the sanctity of human life, I support Bill C-84. 


Hon. L.-P. Beaubien: Honourable senators, I intend to 
vote against Bill C-84. Voting for or against this measure is 
a serious decision which every senator must come to grips 
with, and because it requires a good deal of thought I want 
to explain my position, which really is quite simple. For 
the last two and a half to three years this subject has been 
before us and we have studied it and discussed it from 
every conceivable angle. From everything I have heard, 
read and understood, I am convinced that the majority of 
the Canadian people are against this bill. In my opinion, in 
a way it is more important for a member of the Senate than 
for a member of the House of Commons to do what he feels 
the majority of the people of Canada want done, because if 
the members of the House of Commons are not doing what 
the public wants they can be voted out of office; but we in 
the Senate are not subject to re-election. Therefore, if we 
are convinced that the majority of Canadians are against 
this bill, I think it is our duty to vote against it. 


Now, who am I to say that my little conscience will not 
let me do what most Canadians want me to do? I am here, 
as all of us are, to do what the Canadian public wants us to 
do. Since we do not have to face the electorate, I think we 
have to take that into consideration when voting on this 
measure, which is one that the majority of Canadians do 
not want passed. 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, it has 
been said that everything concerning law and order, and 
particularly everything concerning capital punishment, 
has been said either in the other place or here, or the press, 
on previous occasions, so very little can be added to the 
argument, whether it be for or against capital punishment 
or for or against Bill C-84 as we have it before us. 


On a previous occasion, in December of 1974, I made my 
position clear in this house, and I have absolutely no 
reason to change that position. I am a strong believer in 
law and order. I am a strong believer in the fact that our 
Houses of Parliament have to protect our society. I am a 
strong believer in discipline. I think that one of the ways 
in which we can exercise discipline is by making incorri- 
gibles pay a just penalty. These are individuals who have 
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committed a number of crimes, and against such people we 
must be protected. 
@ (1100) 


I might have been persuaded to change my mind on this 
issue by the eloquence of Senator Macdonald. I respect his 
opinion, as I respect the opinion of my colleague Senator 
Stanbury. However, I have not changed my mind and am 
maintaining my position. Before proceeding further, I 
would like to associate myself with the remarks made 
earlier this morning by Senator Molson. Ultimately, this 
house is going to vote on Bill C-84, but I think it the height 
of arrogance for anyone in the other place to say that the 
people of Canada have decided this issue. When a vote was 
taken in the other place, according to press reports it was 
124 to 130, which means that opinion in the other place was 
not at all clear-cut. A vote has yet to be taken here, and 
Bill C-84 will not become law until that has happened and 
until the bill has received Royal Assent. 


Senator Macdonald said that, at least to his knowledge, 
there is no evidence anywhere that capital punishment is a 
deterrent. That is an opinion, and it is an opinion that I 
respect, but it so happens that three or four months ago I 
was a member of a television panel discussion, along with 
a number of legislators, which also included an ex-convict 
and the deputy chief of police of Ottawa. The deputy chief 
of police reported the following fact. In the course of 
committing a crime at a bank, at gun point, a criminal was 
approached by a policeman who also drew his gun, so each 
man had his gun drawn on the other. The bandit said to the 
policeman, “Will I be hanged if I kill you?” What I am 
going to say next was said on television, and I hope you 
will excuse the expression. The policeman replied, ‘‘You’re 
goddamn right you’ll hang,” and the gangster dropped his 
gun. He did not kill the policeman, because he was afraid 
that he would suffer capital punishment. This may not 
illustrate the strength of the case as well as it might, but it 
is one instance of the fear of capital punishment most 
definitely being a deterrent, and I firmly believe it is a 
deterrent, although I respect the views of those who 
believe it is not. 


I am not a “sanguinaire”; I am not vengeful. I believe, 
however, that in today’s society there are, as there was in 
the society of 20 years ago, in the society of 200 years ago, 
and even of 2,000 years ago, people who most definitely 
could be described as incorrigibles. There are those who 
have reached a stage at which they are beyond all hope of 
rehabilitation. It is against these people that I would like 
to see society protected, and more particularly our families, 
friends and neighbours. That is all I am asking for, that is 
why I am opposed to Bill C-84, and that is why I am going 
to vote against it. 

I could have come here this morning armed with a pile of 
statistics. Since I introduced a bill in this chamber in 
December of 1974 I have accumulated three fat files of 
statistics and documentation on this issue. I have also 
received correspondence from across this land, and 95 per 
cent of it was in favour of full retention or some form of 
retention. 

I respect the will of the people of our country. I think we 
live in just about the same context here as they do in the 
United States. In the United States they had abolished 
capital punishment, but within the last two or three weeks 
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it has become apparent that just about all 50 states of the 
Union want it reintroduced. Why is this? It is because in 
the United States today, and in some of the cities of 
Canada, a man cannot safely walk on the streets alone 
after sunset. In the United States, ‘‘freedom” is a precious 
word, but they will tell you, if you are in Cleveland, for 
example, or Buffalo, or Los Angeles, or Washington, or 
New York, “Don’t walk alone on the streets after 5 o’clock 
in the evening, because you’ll be clobbered and you’re 
liable to be killed.” All of this in the name of freedom. 


I believe that in the United States they are returning to 
the principle of law and order. They are coming back to the 
idea of a just penalty for the commission of a crime, and I 
do not think we should backtrack in this country. 


It has been said, with some measure of justification, that 
capital punishment is barbaric. I am not going to discuss 
the method of effecting capital punishment this morning. I 
do not think it is barbaric, and I am perfectly honest with 
my honourable colleagues here when I say that. I think 
that the culprit, who in many cases has offended more than 
once, expects exactly what is coming to him, and if society 
does not inflict the death penalty in some cases he does so 
himself in his cell. 


I referred a moment ago to a panel discussion I par- 
ticipated in on television, and I mentioned that one of the 
members of the panel was an ex-convict. This man had 
served 12 years in the penitentiary, and he said in public, 
on television, that for a murderer to go to jail for 25 years 
is a much stiffer penalty than capital punishment. He said, 
“As far as I’m concerned, I would prefer capital punish- 
ment to having to serve 25 years in jail.” 


If we want to be so humane towards the culprit, why 
don’t we give him what he expected in the first place, 
instead of forcing him to exist in an isolated cell for the 
next 25 years of his life? 


@ (1110) 


I took note of a remark made by Senator Asselin this 
morning criticizing certain individuals in the other place 
because they might have exerted pressure upon members 
to vote in favour of capital punishment. I do not agree with 
that type of criticism because I think it was perfectly fair 
and justifiable for any cabinet minister, or any member, in 
the other place to talk to anybody else and express their 
views, whether for or against capital punishment. I don’t 
think undue pressure was exercised in the other place, and 
the proof of that fact is that the vote was taken yesterday 
and it was 124 for retention and 130 for abolition, so there 
was no undue pressure exerted in the other place. 
Although I appreciated generally the remarks made this 
morning by Senator Asselin, I cannot subscribe to the view 
that undue pressure was exerted on any of the members on 
either side of the house or of any of the four parties in the 
other place. That I cannot swallow. 


Senator Flynn: The speech of the Prime Minister was an 
exercise in pressure. 


Senator Robichaud: The speech of the Prime Minister 
was a classic example of a man who speaks his own mind, 
and he has a perfect right to do that, just as Senator Flynn 
has a perfect right to do so and just as I have the right to 
speak my own mind. I do not have to borrow Senator 
Flynn’s ideas; neither do I have to borrow Mr. Trudeau’s 
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ideas. I speak my own mind, and that is what I have done 
this morning. I am going to vote against my own Prime 
Minister, against the will of my own Prime Minister— 


Senator Asselin: But it is supposed to be a free vote. 


Senator Robichaud: It is, and when 124 members of the 
other place vote to retain the death penalty, that, in my 
view, is perfect proof that it was a free vote—just as it is 
going to be a free vote here. I am a Liberal— 


Senator Flynn: We have known that for a long time. 


Senator Robichaud: —and I have always been a Liberal, 
and I have never had to apologize to anybody in this place 
or in any other place for being a Liberal. But, as a Liberal, 
I am going to vote against Bill C-84 because I believe 
conscientiously that by passing Bill C-84 we are not serv- 
ing our society as well as we should. As I have said before, 
honourable senators, there are so many things that could 
be said on this issue and so many things have already been 
said on it, but the issue is now clearly before us. There is 
no question of finding a happy medium between the two; it 
is either yes or no, and, in my books, on Bill C-84 it is a flat 
no. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, earlier in 
this session I spoke in support of Bill S-21, which was 
introduced by Senator Robichaud who has just spoken, and 
on February 20, 1975—rather a long time ago now—I 
explained my reasons for supporting the bill and for sup- 
porting the retention of capital punishment in some 
instances. I do not think it is necessary for me to do more 
this morning than to recapitulate the arguments that I 
used then and perhaps to make one other observation. 


I started with the proposition that it had long seemed to 
me apparent that there are in our society some persons 
who by the monstrousness of their own actions forfeit 
their right to the protection of society, and I believe that 
society has the right to remove them. I then traced the 
history of earlier private vengeance which was often 
wreaked upon the murderer by the relatives or the loved 
ones of his victim, how in a more orderly society this had 
been replaced by law and order, and my fears that there 
was a danger that respect for law and order might not 
continue if society was the least bit reluctant to enforce 
the laws strictly and even on some occasions to enforce the 
carrying out of the supreme penalty in taking the murder- 
er’s life. I expressed myself as being not entirely in sympa- 
thy with those who upheld the sanctity of any human life, 
no matter how miserable, no matter how clearly the crimi- 
nal had demonstrated his opposition to society and his 
unwillingness to live harmoniously in the society in which 
we live today. I said that I was not so much concerned with 
that life as I was with the quality of the lives of the 
majority of the men and women in this country, and in 
other countries, who are law-abiding citizens and who 
want to be able to live in a society other than a terroristic 
one. 


I also expressed the view, and I underline it today, that I 
am more concerned with the plight of the victims of the 
murderer than I am with the plight of the murderer him- 
self, and if this bill should pass and become the law of the 
land, then it seems to me to be urgent that the lawmakers 
of this country, including those of us who are members of 
the Senate, should address ourselves at an early date to 


providing a system of compensation, or at least the assur- 
ance of proper care of the dependants of the murder victim 
so that his children should not be denied proper education 
and proper care and so that his widow should not be put in 
a position of penury or near penury for the rest of her life. 
And I know that all of us can think of some examples of 
that having happened. 


I did not deal with the question of whether or not capital 
punishment was a deterrent because, frankly, I do not 
know. I do feel very strongly that those who categorically 
assert that there is not one bit of evidence that capital 
punishment ever acts as a deterrent are not entitled to that 
categorical view, but I admit that it is very difficult to get 
exact evidence to show the nature of the deterrent effect of 
capital punishment. However, that was not the basis of my 
support for the retention of capital punishment, but, 
rather, my basis was that some persons, by the monstrous- 
ness of their own acts and by their rejection of the rules of 
our society, had forfeited the right to the protection of that 
society, and I developed it from there. 


There is just one related observation, however, arising 
out of the deterrent effect, which I might make. In recent 
years the activities of so-called terrorists have commanded 
a great deal of attention throughout the world, and it is not 
unusual, as indeed the last incident in Uganda demon- 
strates, for terrorists to hold hostages, and sometimes not 
only to hold them but to bring about their death, while 
demanding the release of other convicted terrorist murder- 
ers from jails in various parts of the world. It cannot be 
gainsaid that if those terrorists who were convicted mur- 
derers had themselves been put to death, there would have 
been no possibility of further terrorist activity involving 
the taking, retaining and sometimes killing of hostages in 
order to try to secure the release of convicted murderers. 


I realize that that is a somewhat peripheral argument, 
and I realize that the actions of the Parliament of Canada 
alone could not have any very serious effect on this. How- 
ever, it may very well be that if the trend that has been 
observed during the last two decades continues, then world 
society in general will have to take note of this situation. 
In any event, I do not think it is necessary this morning for 
me to elaborate any further. My views are on record in 
Debates of the Senate of February 20, 1975, at page 557, and I 
have no reason to change the views I expressed then. 
Accordingly, I feel it is my conscientious duty to vote 
against Bill C-84. 

@ (1120) 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, we are 
met to debate this important bill under circumstances 
which must be disturbing to every honourable member of 
this house. Honourable senators already have drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the government apparently has dis- 
missed the decision of this house as irrelevant to its deci- 
sion to abolish capital punishment. That is not only an 
arrogant insult to every honourable senator, but it ignores 
the Constitution of Canada which makes this house an 
integral part of our parliamentary system. 


Equally indefensible is the fact that, after the longest 
session in Canadian parliamentary history, legislation of 
such great public concern and importance is brought to our 
desks 24 hours before it is intended that the house should 
adjourn for the summer recess. If this was an isolated case, 
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and if there were extenuating circumstances, we might not 
be too critical. But surely, in view of the many times this 
has happened previously and the length of the present 
session, which gave the government ample time to make 
certain that legislation of this importance would come 
before the Senate with adequate time to do the job we are 
here to do, this is completely indefensible. 


My own inclination under these circumstances is to urge 
this house to refuse to debate this bill until we return in 
the fall. However, I realize that as a minority voice that 
would be futile. I do say, however, that unless the Senate 
faces up to this repeated disregard for its role and respon- 
sibility in the parliamentary process, I for one feel that the 
value of this chamber will come into serious question, and 
some of us will have no alternative but to consider whether 
we are making any meaningful contribution to the govern- 
ing of Canada. 


Turning now to the bill, I very deeply regret and am 
saddened by the decision in the other place to pass this 
particular piece of legislation. I say that, first, because as 
honourable senators have already pointed out, it is con- 
trary to the will of the vast majority of the Canadian 
people, who rightly feel they have been betrayed by those 
whom they have elected to represent them. I agree with 
those senators who have pointed out that a betrayal of this 
kind could not come at a worse time. Our parliamentary 
institutions and the confidence of the public in govern- 
ments today is at a very low ebb. There is a great deal of 
cynicism and unrest, and a feeling that the parliamentary 
process is no longer serving the interest or reflecting the 
will of the Canadian people. To have another body blow of 
this magnitude levelled at public confidence in govern- 
ment at this particular time is indeed serious to the best 
interests of this country. 


But there is a second and more serious reason for my 
deep regret that this legislation is before us at all. This bill 
marks the government’s final abandonment of a funda- 
mental principle of justice. That principle is that wrong- 
doing carries, and must of necessity carry, a penalty com- 
mensurate with the degree of the wrong committed. For a 
worthwhile society to endure, its system and standards of 
justice must be based on permanent, immutable moral 
standards and not on the current moral philosophy of the 
government that happens to be in power. 


There is something very special and very sacred about 
human life. After all, man is not merely another animal, 
but a created being with a living personality endowed with 
the ability to reason, to think, to examine and weigh 
evidence, to arrive at conclusions and make decisions for 
which he must then assume personal responsibility. If in 
that context a man deliberately decides to take the life of 
another person, meaningful justice demands that nothing 
less than the forfeiture of his life in return will satisfy the 
requirements of justice. 


I do not refer to cases of murder committed in the heat of 
passion or under circumstances which have temporarily 
robbed the offender of contro! of his faculties. That is why 
we have always provided in our law for sentences in cases 
of that kind to be commuted by the Governor General in 
Council. What I am speaking about is cold-blooded, delib- 
erate, premeditated murder. Reference was made by our 
honourable colleague Senator Hicks to the frequency today 


{Senator Manning.] 


of murder associated with hijacking and kidnapping. Men 
do not do these things on the spur of the moment. They are 
carefully planned operations involving the intention, if 
necessary, of taking the lives of innocent victims. That is 
the type of murder to which I refer. I repeat that in such 
cases in which responsible individuals decide deliberately 
to take the life of another person, meaningful justice 
demands no less than the forfeiture of the life of the 
offender in return. 


Humanistic permissive society has consistently press- 
ured for the elimination of the element of punishment for 
wrong doing in the administration of justice. Our present- 
day society has become very strong on sympathy for those 
guilty of wilful murder and, in fact, there often seems to be 
more sympathy for the murderers than for the innocent 
victims of their crimes. Permissive society is always ready 
to place blame for crime and violence on everything and 
everybody except the guilty person. It places great empha- 
sis on the state’s responsibility to provide treatment and 
rehabilitation for guilty criminals, including murderers. 
There is a proper place for all of those things. But the fact 
remains that modern permissive society has become very 
much against “the punishment to fit the crime,” which it 
insists on regarding as vengence rather than an integral 
and necessary part of meaningful justice. 

@ (1130) 


If we give to the priceless possession of human life its 
true dignity and worth, the essentials of meaningful jus- 
tice cannot be met in the case of willful murder apart from 
the death penalty. 


We are told that in this legislation the alternative of a 
minimum of 25 years imprisonment is an appropriate 
penalty. I draw the attention of honourable senators to two 
things: first, there can be no real comparison between a 
prison term and the forfeiture of life. They are not compa- 
rable. Secondly, in the light of this country’s experience 
over the past 25 years, can anyone seriously think that the 
25-year minimum jail term in this bill really means any- 
thing? Long before the 25 years are up, permissive society 
will decide that a 25-year minimum prison term is cruel 
and unnatural punishment, and this will be followed by 
the adoption of more lenient parole provisions, and first- 
degree murderers will again be out on the street long 
before the 25 years are up. 


There is so much that can be said on this subject that one 
faces the problem of what to omit. I do not think we are 
going to change many minds at this late stage, but we do 
have a responsibility which we cannot avoid. We in this 
house are not subject to dismissal by the electorate if we 
disregard their will, and surely that places on us an even 
greater responsibility to respect their will and approach 
this subject with the utmost seriousness. 


I shall close with a brief comment on two matters which 
relate to this question in a very direct way. It is regrettable 
that when capital punishment is debated, almost without 
exception it is reduced to whether we should or should not 
abolish hanging, as though hanging were the only means 
by which murderers can be executed. 

There may well be more desirable methods of execution, 
and we should not relate our judgment on the matter of 
capital punishment to a particular method of execution 
which may be abhorrent to some. 
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Finally, there is the question of whether capital punish- 
ment has a deterrent effect. I agree with my colleague, 
Senator Hicks, that there is simply no ground on which 
people can categorically say that the death penalty is nota 
deterrent to murder. It is not something which can be 
proved one way or the other by statistics. However, I 
submit that simple logic dictates that there is a valid 
argument that the death penalty is a deterrent. We argue, 
for example, that putting a police car on the highway to 
check speeders is a deterrent to others. When drivers see a 
police car stop a speeder, for the next half hour everyone 
lessens speed. Why? Because the psychological impact of 
seeing a penalty imposed for a violation of traffic rules 
acts as a deterrent. 


Can anyone argue logically that if there is a deterrent 
effect when minor penalties such as fines for speeding are 
imposed there would not be a deterrent effect to a far 
greater degree when a man pays with his life for the 
offence of taking the life of another? 


It will be a sad day for Canada if the bill passes. It is 
wrong in principle. It will be detrimental to the best 
interests of society. It violates the fundamental principle 
of meaningful justice, and for these reasons I oppose the 
bill. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I welcome the 
bill which is now before the Senate. I welcome it because I 
feel that the Prime Minister has given leadership in a 
progressive and far-seeing manner. He has shown that the 
Canadian Parliament and the Canadian public, with him, 
will march in the vanguard of the nations of this world 
toward a more refined civilization. In my opinion, it is 
good on all counts that the bill should be before the Senate 
today. 


Senator Flynn: Or tomorrow. 


Senator Argue: Some have said that there was not a free 
vote in the other place. Some have said that so far as the 
cabinet is concerned it was not a free vote. I am not party 
to the deliberations of the cabinet but, in my view, there 
was cabinet solidarity. 


I am a member of the Liberal caucus, and there was no 
pressure that I saw exerted on individual members of the 
caucus in any way, shape or form. 


Senator Perrault: That is right. 


Senator Argue: The Prime Minister participated in the 
debate as a member of the caucus, and there was no 
question of government or party solidarity on the issue. 


The Conservatives, I suppose, had a free vote. The leader 
went one way, and the party went another. It was sup- 
posed to be a free vote, but I am not too sure that the 
performance of the Conservative Party in the other place 
was in keeping with the best parliamentary practice. 


I say that because I have counted the days devoted in the 
other place to second reading. There were 20 days spent on 
second reading, and seven days on third reading, of the 
bill. In the second reading debate, the speakers were: 65 
Conservative, 37 Liberal, seven NDP, six Social Credit, and 
one Independent. On third reading, there were 15 Con- 
servative speakers, five Liberals, two NDP, three Social 
Credit, and one Independent. 


I am pleased that the bill is here, and I am pleased to 
support it. I am proud that the Prime Minister stood firm 
and showed leadership. But I think it is a disgrace that any 
measure, no matter how important, should take 27 days of 
the time of the other place in any session and, by so doing, 
make it more difficult for other more important legislation 
to come before Parliament. 


There have been objections raised that the legislation 
has been dumped on our laps, I think Senator Manning 
said, in the last 24 or 48 hours of the session, that it makes 
a mockery of the Senate and puts us in a difficult position. 
@ (1140) 


If I interpreted Senator Manning’s remarks correctly, it 
is his view that the Senate is going down in esteem across 
the country to the point that he might have to reconsider 
his position as a senator. He will no doubt tell me whether 
I am correct but, as I interpret his remarks, he is so fed up 
with the Senate that he is considering his future course of 
action, which might include resignation from the Senate. 
That is the way I took his remarks. 


I do not consider resignation from the Senate to be the 
course to take. I have been as critical of the way in which 
the Senate operates as any. The Senate makes mistakes 
from time to time, but one cannot improve the Senate by 
becoming disgusted to the point of resigning and abrogat- 
ing one’s responsibility as a senator. In my view, what we 
in the Senate should be doing is discussing the important 
public issues of the day, the discussion of which in some 
instances should be initiated in the Senate, following 
which we should have the guts and the foresight to arrive 
at decisions on those issues, and we should arrive at such 
decisions in a reasonable length of time. There is nothing 
that brings the Senate into lower esteem than an inability 
to make decisions. 


I am pleased with the bill before us. I do not feel it has 
been proven in any way that capital punishment is a 
deterrent. After reading the speeches, statistics and 
reports, I am convinced—others may not be so convinced— 
that murder by the state increases the incidence of murder 
generally; violence by the state breeds violence. In my 
view, as the countries of the world go forward in their 
march to a higher civilization, there will be fewer and 
fewer murders, and capital punishment will be banned in 
country after country. 


Statements have been made and evidence produced in 
support of the proposition that the incidence of capital 
punishment falls more heavily on accused persons in the 
lower income stratas and those belonging to minority 
groups. I think we all understand that if an accused person 
has large sums of money available for proper investigation 
and the hiring of the most capable counsel, his chances of 
being hanged are remote. That is another of the reasons for 
my supporting this measure. 


I am not happy with the law as it presently stands, 
namely, that those found guilty of murdering a peace 
officer or prison guard are subject to capital punishment. I 
do not feel that this kind of discrimination is necessary. In 
reading over previous speeches I have made on this sub- 
ject, I see where I pointed out that the danger to the life of 
a peace officer in the course of his duties was much less 
than the danger to the lives of persons in many other 
occupations—those engaged in mining or farming, for 
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example. I have those statistics. This very point has been 
forcefully brought home to me in the course of the last few 
weeks, because within 10 miles of where I reside in Sas- 
katchewan two farmers have lost their lives while carrying 
out their work. On all grounds, in my view, it was a 
mistake to single out peace officers and prison guards as 
being in a separate category. 


Senator Choquette: Those were accidents, not murders. 


Senator Argue: Yes, of course. I am simply talking about 
the relative dangers inherent in various occupations, 
which is something I feel is important; others may not. 


Senator Grosart: You should not drive a car. 


Senator Argue: That might be true. 

I should think that if the energy of parliamentarians 
were directed to doing everything possible to prevent acci- 
dents of one kind or another across this country, we would 
be doing far more for the preservation of human life and 
the protection of society than by expending so much of it 
on debating this measure. 

I was proud of the leadership of the Prime Minister. I 
was not proud of the action of a former Prime Minister, the 
Right Honourable John G. Diefenbaker. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. It has been stated very often that one can refer to 
statements made by ministers when such statements repre- 
sent the official position of the government. However, to 
comment on a speech made by an individual member of the 
other place, I think, is entirely out of order. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I am not quoting 
from the debates of the other place, as the rule states. I am 
merely stating that a well-known public figure in this 
country, a man who rose to prominence, who gained public 
acclaim in substantial measure because of his champion- 
ship of the cause of abolition, a man who rose to power 
through the acclaim given him by farsighted people, has 
turned himself inside out and taken the opposite course. 

While a member of the other place, I shared an office 
with the late Ross Thatcher who, in his very first years as 
a member of Parliament, introduced a bill to abolish the 
death penalty. I think those of us who are in favour of 
abolition of the death penalty are on the right side, the 
correct side, and I, for one, am fully confident that Canada 
has seen the last hanging, the last taking of a life by the 
state in punishment. I make that statement despite the 
debate that took place in the House of Commons, and fully 
aware that a Progressive Conservative government, or 
some other government, might be in office in years to 
come. 

I was pleased to introduce Bill S-23 in the Senate. I 
moved the motion for second reading of that bill on April 
17, 1975. and was pleased that the late Honourable M. 
Grattan O’Leary found it possible to second that motion. 
Over the years, the late Senator O’Leary had been a great 
champion of basic human rights and freedoms, and I was 
honoured that he was associated with me in bringing that 
measure forward. 

The Senate debated Bill S-23 from time to time. There 
seemed to be a good deal of support in the Senate for the 
abolition of capital punishment. I believe the thinking of 
the Senate in this regard is more advanced than that of the 


{Senator Argue. | 


House of Commons. In passing the legislation banning 
capital punishment for a period of five years, with the 
exception of those convicted of the murder of a peace 
officer or prison guard, the vote in the Senate was 37 to 20 
in favour. I would hope that the measure presently before 
us will pass by at least that wide a margin, if not a wider 
one. 


I have referred to actions I felt the Senate should not 
take. I refer now in a particular way to the action taken by 
the administration of the Senate with regard to Bill S-23. 
That bill was debated from time to time, and then fell into 
the hands of the administration in the Senate. On July 12, 
1975, Senator Prowse adjourned the debate. He has been 
here very little since. The Whip, or the Leader of the 
Government in his absence, in the absence of Senator 
Prowse, notwithstanding the fact that there was a possibil- 
ity of Bill S-23 coming to a vote, adjourned the debate. I 
Was endeavouring to close the debate on the motion for 
second reading of the bill, and bring the matter to a vote. 
At times, the debate was adjourned for a number of weeks 
in advance. That kind of action was a mistake, both 
procedurally and from the standpoint of the status of the 
Senate. If honourable senators wonder why they are not 
sometimes held in high regard, then, for goodness’ sake, 
let’s not emasculate the Senate by preventing measures in 
the Senate from being debated. We should not become 
involved in protracted adjournments—adjournments in 
this particular case resulting in a measure not being debat- 
ed for more than one year. I do not know of any sillier 
example I could bring to your attention of how the Senate 
can act in a way damaging to itself. 


@ (1150) 


It is my hope that the Senate will not only pass this 
measure, but will make the abolition of the death penalty 
complete by extending it to cover the provisions of the 
National Defence Act. Senator Macdonald made a strong 
speech in the debate on Bill S-23—I understand he did the 
same again this morning, although I missed part of his 
speech—pointing out that the provision in the National 
Defence Act for capital punishment in certain instances is 
a disgrace to the country, a slap in the face to our armed 
forces, of absolutely no value historically, and a foolish 
thing to have on our statute books. I am paraphrasing him, 
but I have read his speeches, and they were in the strong- 
est possible language. I want to give notice that I am 
prepared in another session, in the hope that the Senate 
might act favourably—or, if not act favourably, at least 
act—to introduce a bill to amend the National Defence Act 
to provide for the complete abolition of capital 
punishment. 


It has been said that I am here to do what the public 
wants me to do. That is not what governs what I do here. I 
take into consideration what I believe the public would 
like me to do, but I use my own judgment. I consider that I 
am here to put forward certain ideas on agriculture, 
because I am conceited enough to believe that I have a 
little more knowledge about some of these things than 
perhaps the average person, who has not had the opportu- 
nity to acquire the facts that I have had. I have a free 
telephone; I have a chance to read all the newspapers. I try 
to keep informed, and I consider it my responsibility to use 
my own best judgment. 
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When this bill passes I believe the country will settle 
down. I believe that the 80 per cent of the population who 
are today demanding retention of capital punishment will 
cease their demands, because it will no longer be such a 
controversial public issue. It is my view that the last time 
this matter was considered a mistake was made in exempt- 
ing the murder of police officers and prison guards. That 
mistake is now being corrected. 


I am proud that the Prime Minister led the fight in such 
a courageous manner in the face of great opposition in the 
House of Commons and in the country. A friend of mine in 
Saskatchewan, who is not a supporter of the Liberal Party 
and who has worked all his life against the Liberal Party, 
said, “I want to tell you, Hazen, that I think Prime Minis- 
ter Trudeau is one of the strongest Prime Ministers this 
country has ever had.” I concur in that. I am pleased that 
this measure is before us today, and it is here because the 
Prime Minister gave it the kind of courageous leadership 
that was required. 


Hon. Guy Williams: Honourable senators, within hours 
the abolition of capital punishment will be law. The small 
majority in the other place is disturbing to me. Does it 
truly reflect the thinking and viewpoint of the Canadian 
public? Only time will tell. 

There are some very disturbing facts about abolition of 
capital punishment in this legislation, which will be final- 
ized within hours. In my view, this legislation will make 
the law enforcement personnel of this country actively 
defensive in protecting themselves and, quite possibly, 
with self-preservation in mind, will lead to their shooting 
first rather than being shot at and killed. This is something 
that disturbs me very much. 


Honourable senators, I intend to be very brief. Let us 
look at the potential for organized crime. Will this bill 
increase its activities? I had hoped there would be partial 
retention of capital punishment. At this moment, I do not 
believe there will be partial retention of that age-old form 
of justice, which is changing every decade. It is a major 
change that is taking place here today. A major step is 
being taken. Will it truly reflect the thinking of this great 
Canada? 

I spoke on this months ago and made it clear that I 
believe the death sentence and the noose are deterrents. In 
my own conscience, I have no reason to change my view on 
retention. 


[Translation | 

Hon. Maurice Bourget: Honourable senators, as you 
know, the bill now before us gave rise to lengthy and 
important debates in the past fifteen years. I was able in 
the last few weeks to read several speeches made in the 
other place. I think we can boil down the arguments that 
were put forward, either for or against the bill, to about 
eight or ten good reasons. I also think that even if all 
senators wanted to rehash or review all the arguments put 
forward for or against capital punishment, I am sure that 
none of those speeches could change the opinion of each 
and every one of us on the important decision we have to 
make. I think the vote in the other place yesterday shows 
how controversial is this issue and also how each and 
every one of us must conscientiously take his responsibili- 
ties and vote in favour of or against this bill, and I repeat, 


conscientiously, keeping in mind the main object of pro- 
tecting society. That is why I do not intend to dwell on the 
arguments put forward and repeated many times and why 
my remarks will be quite brief. 


@ (1200) 


I will simply mention two or three reasons which I think 
militate in favour of retaining capital punishment for pre- 
meditated murders. 

This morning we heard again our good friend Senator 
Asselin, and one of the first arguments he put forward was 
the same as I want to make. To me, the most important 
responsibilities of the legislators are those that deal with 
maintaining law and order in our society and respect for 
the life of its members. I am 68. I noted on several occa- 
sions that when a criminal is brought to trial, there is 
always a tendency to feel sympathy for the man facing his 
peers. We forget unfortunately, I think, the innocent 
victim or victims, or those he leaves behind. 


I think this is a human reaction. I have felt it myself. 
You find yourself involved, you have a bit more sympathy 
for the man on trial, and unfortunately you forget the 
victims and those who are left behind. 


For my part, I see nothing in this bill that can convince 
me to support the abolition of capital punishment, even by 
increasing the present term to 25 years, because this will 
not prevent more people from committing murder, and 
consequently it will not bring about more respect for law 
and order. On the contrary, I am firmly convinced that the 
retention of capital punishment—as Honourable Senator 
Manning said—whatever form of execution is chosen, will 
be a better deterrent than its abolition. 

I know, and you can see this as much as I do, that there 
is far from unanimous agreement on this point and that 
many do not believe that capital punishment is a deterrent. 
As for me and several others, I believe that instinctively a 
great majority of people, and even certain criminals, fear 
death, and that consequently retention of the death penal- 
ty is a better deterrent than its abolition. I know that it is 
very difficult to prove this mathematically. However, 
people who are well informed on this issue—I shall men- 
tion only one; Senator Asselin referred this morning, as 
others have done, to the position taken by police officers. 

In this regard, however, I shall quote only one person 
who was well aware of this situation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
the former director of the FBI, who quoted in a letter sent 
to some of his officers on June 1, 1960, the words of an 
American judge who had said the following: 

[English] 
The death penalty is a warning just like a lighthouse 
throwing its beam out to the sea. We hear about ship- 
wrecks but we do not hear about the ships the light- 
house guides safely on their way. We do not have proof 
of the number of ships it saves but we do not tear the 
lighthouse down. 

[Translation] 

I know of a man who was rather familiar with that 
question because, as you will recall, he had been for many 
years the director of the federal police in the U.S.A. This 
letter is reprinted on page 124 of a report on the death 
penalty published in June 1965 and compiled by the Hon- 
ourable Guy Favreau, the then Minister of Justice. 
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I would like to add that we should retain the death 
penalty even if, by doing so, we could save the life of only 
one human being. So, even if some of us seem to disagree 
with that, I think that the fact that most Canadians—I did 
not check the figures but Senator Asselin mentioned this 
morning that 78 per cent of the people of Canada are in 
favour of the death penalty—I think that this fact should 
be taken into account because if 78 per cent of our people 
are in favour of the death penalty, it goes to show, I think, 
that this kind of penalty should be provided in our penal 
system. I am not saying that I was impressed or influenced 
by the fact that most Canadians are for the retention of the 
death penalty or that I made up my mind according to that 
fact—no, I am not saying that. However, since such a large 
proportion of Canadians favour the retention of capital 
punishment, I feel I must take their view into consider- 
ation. If 78 per cent of them favour retention of capital 
punishment, it is an indication that they have reason to 
believe that capital punishment is necessary for the protec- 
tion of our society. 


Finally, I wish to add that I do not favour retention of 
capital punishment in a spirit of revenge. I do not like 
either to kill someone or see someone hang. But I believe 
that in conscience it is my duty, being convinced that 
capital punishment will maintain law and order in our 
country, to vote against the bill now before us. Similarly, 
in my opinion, the retention of capital punishment will 
ensure more protection to Canadian citizens of all ages 
who are now concerned, as you know, and rightly so, at the 
appalling increase in various forms of violence in this 
country. Therefore, honourable senators, I shall vote 
against this bill. 


@ (1210) 
[English] 

Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I 
have spoken twice on capital punishment in the other 
place, and those speeches are reported in Hansard of 
Febrary 18, 1960 and May 23, 1961. I do not really expect 
there will be a stampede of honourable senators to the 
Parliamentary Library to get the last few remaining copies 
of those speeches. 


Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): They are collec- 
tors’ items. 


Senator Macnaughton: May I now make a third attempt 
to present some views on capital punishment? On Febru- 
ary 18, 1960, in the lead editorial of the Montreal Gazette, 
there was one paragraph which read as follows: 


But “a little capital punishment’”—which amounts to 
the occasional hanging of a condemned murderer— 
would seem to be capital punishment in its most repel- 
lent, least deterrent, and least defensible form. 


Basically, if one can satisfy the emotions inherent in this 
question, the matter, I think, becomes one of the individual 
conscience of each senator. My own feeling is that we have 
now reached the stage in public understanding of this 
question which calls for a very careful study and a final 
vote concerning the death penalty. 

In principle, I am opposed to capital punishment for 
three basic reasons. In the first place, capital punishment 
emphasizes the punitive aspect of justice. I think we have 
gone beyond that. The word “punitive” of course means 


{Senator Bourget.] 


inflicting punishment. Punishment is a penalty imposed by 
the state to discourage crime. We think of it as making the 
criminal himself experience some of the consequences of 
his own act. Today a further qualification has crept in, in 
that we now try to reform the criminal, either by changing 
his outlook or by working on his character. I say that 
today, therefore, the punitive aspect of justice really com- 
prises four elements: the element of acting as a deterrent to 
the commission of crimes; the element of certain retribu- 
tion, or making the person who has been convicted of a 
crime suffer for it; the element of reformation, or making 
an effort to reform the person’s character or outlook; and, 
finally, the element of protection of society. 


It is well understood that law and justice exist for the 
protection of society. We incarcerate persons who have 
committed crimes—we put them in institutions or we lock 
them up in jails. It seems to me that the issue with respect 
to capital punishment is this: If the taking of life is wrong, 
does a second wrong accomplish anything positive? Is a 
capital sentence the best and surest way for a community 
to repudiate the evil action of one of its members? 


To my way of thinking, punitive justice is the oldest, 
most primitive form of social justice, and I think it is now 
outmoded. It can be compared to the punishment given toa 
child which is supposed to mend his ways but often has the 
very opposite effect. I say that punishment by itself is not 
enough. Punitive punishment is not in keeping with our 
cultural advancement today. If capital punishment is a 
deterrent then the custom of public hangings of con- 
demned criminals in public squares should be revived. I 
think everyone in this chamber will agree with me that 
this is not only outmoded, but would shock the present-day 
conscience of our whole society. 


The second problem we run into with regard to the 
matter we are discussing at the moment is that of human 
error in judgment. No man is infallible. Even under the 
best conditions men make mistakes. Even under the best 
conditions witnesses make mistakes. It is a matter of 
public record that under stress crimes are particularly 
odious. Frequently, the cards seemed to be stacked against 
a fair trial for the accused. The point I want to make is that 
there is such a thing as human error. Where prejudice has 
already been created owing to the circumstances of the 
crime, or to the external factors of publicity, emotion and 
stress, this prejudice greatly adds to the possibility of error 
in judgment. Once a person is executed, he is dead and 
there is no appeal. 


My third reason is based on an ethical objection. The 
state may not take what it cannot give. The state cannot 
give life, and therefore it should not take life. There is a 
point at which the omnipotence of the state should end. 


The state, of course, has a duty to society. I say that the 
state fulfils that duty when it withdraws convicted crimi- 
nals from society. When a person is incarcerated or “sent 
up” for life and kept there, the state accomplishes at least 
three things: first, the convicted criminal is punished; 
secondly, society is protected from the danger of that 
criminal; and, thirdly, the state takes out of our society 
those persons who fall foul of the law. 

When we attempt to outlaw war we are attempting to do 
the same thing in the international field that this bill seeks 
to do in the national field. We are attempting to go beyond 
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the level of punitive punishment, for I maintain that puni- 
tive punishment is the oldest, most primitive form of 
justice. 


Honourable senators, I shall support the bill. 
On motion of Senator Deschatelets, debate adjourned. 


OLYMPIC GAMES 
FLAME CEREMONY ON PARLIAMENT HILL 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, this afternoon, 
between two o’clock and three o’clock, the Olympic Flame 
ceremony will take place in front of the Parliament 
Buildings. 

To enable honourable senators to attend, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Perrault, that the Senate do now adjourn to 
reassemble at the call of the bell at approximately 3.30 this 
afternoon, at which time we will resume the present 
debate. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until 3.30 p.m. 


At 3.30 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL (NO. 2), 1976 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
the motion of Senator Lang for the second reading of Bill 
C-84, to amend the Criminal Code in relation to the pun- 
ishment for murder and certain other serious offences. 


[Translation | 

Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets: Honourable senators, I 
want first to commend the sponsor of this bill, Senator 
Lang, for having introduced this bill soberly, clearly and 
briefly. This debate is proceeding, I hope you will agree 
with me, in an exemplary manner. I think Senator Lang 
must be commended for having given this tone to the 
debate. 

Honourable senators, I must admit that before the intro- 
duction of Bill C-84 I did not know exactly whether I 
should be in favour of the abolition or the retention of 
capital punishment. At times, after reading about loath- 
some, premeditated crimes, I fell asleep at night as a 
retentionist and woke up the next morning as an abolition- 
ist. This shows that I am going to give you my opinion 
dispassionately. 

I have read this bill several times as well as the main 
speeches delivered in the other place. I have come to the 
conclusion that I shall vote for the bill. I shall explain 
briefly the motives which led to my decision. 


Bill C-84 constitutes a definite improvement over the 
present situation. To my mind, it puts an end to a major 
imbroglio. We all agree that the administration of justice, 
since 1960, has been chaotic and inconsistent with regard 
to major crimes, resulting in its almost complete weaken- 
ing throughout Canada especially as a result of a policy of 
easy bail for major crimes, and systematic commutations 


of death penalties. We have therefore witnessed what I 
would call a travesty of justice, in which criminals were 
condemned to death, with all the ceremonial stipulated 
under the law, while we were all aware that the law was 
not taking its normal course and that the death penalty 
would be commuted. That, to my mind, had unfortunate 
effects on the public who witnessed, powerless, a deterio- 
ration of law enforcement with regard to criminals. That, I 
feel, is a very serious matter. As I said a while ago, the 
public did not understand why, for several years, bail was 
readily granted to criminals accused of the most heinous 
crimes, thus reflecting in some measure on the judges, the 
officials and the civil servants responsible for enforcing 
the law. 


That situation could not last any longer. One of the 
greater merits of Bill C-84, to my way of thinking, is 
precisely that it offers at long last a new and consistent 
judicial system which provides, in the case of criminals 
found guilty of premeditated or unpremeditated murder, 
long prison terms before they may hope to get a hearing 
before a court and jury with a view to being paroled. That 
then, I feel, is one of the deterrents provided in this bill, 
namely, a long and compulsory prison term to replace the 
deterrent of the death penalty which, in fact, was no 
deterrent at all since the sentence was not carried out. 
This, I submit, is a positive aspect of Bill C-84. 


This morning, my good friend, Senator Beaubien, put 
forward an interesting argument to the effect that a sena- 
tor must reflect public opinion through his vote. I suppose 
he had in mind the opinion of the districts we all represent. 
I wonder, however, whether we are really sure today that 
78 per cent of the public is in favour of capital punishment, 
I doubt it, and here is why. Of the various Gallup polls 
conducted on capital punishment, I think the majority 
were held before the introduction of Bill C-84. I consider 
the public response in favour of capital punishment as a 
statement of dissatisfaction, of deep concern, if not of 
revolt following the numerous commutations of sentences, 
with bail too easily granted for major crimes, with the 
result that policemen after some years had to deal again 
with criminals on parole who should have been serving 
long prison terms. 


Personally, I am convinced, either rightly or wrongly, 
that the public requires in the first place that the person 
convicted of first or second degree murder should be prop- 
erly put away and serve the greater part of his sentence. 
Such was not the case yesterday, but I suggest it will be 
starting tomorrow if we do pass this bill. 


Before I close my remarks, I would like to bring the 
following suggestion to my honourable colleagues’ atten- 
tion: were this bill to be defeated on second reading, I have 
every reason to believe—and this is a personal opinion— 
that sentences to hang, or most of them, would continue to 
be commuted by royal prerogative of the cabinet, and we 
have no control whatsoever over that prerogative. 


I also want to touch briefly on another point, which we 
should not ignore: we are, of course, living in a time when 
certain social phenomena are beyond us—I mean those of 
my generation. We are facing situations the rationale of 
which escapes us. Those who have been interested in the 
administration of justice during the past five or ten years 
must have noticed a new phenomenon in connection with 
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trials by jury. Those of my honourable colleagues who are 
lawyers and who keep informed about trials held recent- 
ly—I must say that I am not aware of the situation in other 
provinces, but I know the problem that exists in Quebec— 
have been faced with this new situation: for one reason or 
another, juries today refuse to assume their responsibili- 
ties in the face of the evidence presented in court, with the 
result that it is extremely difficult to get a conviction in a 
trial by jury. You are probably aware that the Quebec Bar 
Association and the Canadian Bar Association are now 
reviewing this matter, prior to a possible review of trial by 
jury, and I think it is something we must keep in mind. 

There would be several other aspects to be considered. In 
my view the greatest merit of this legislation is to put an 
end to an inconsistent and even ridiculous situation. This 
is why, in my opinion, Bill C-84, however imperfect it may 
be, will bring about a tremendous improvement, and I feel 
that when the clauses of this bill have been properly 
explained to the public, the public will be, up to a point, 
satisfied and reassured about the confused situation we 
have been faced with for years. 


Therefore, I intend to support this bill. 
[English] 
@ (1540) 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I had not 
intended to speak on this important question, as I have 
spoken to it on several previous occasions. However, after 
hearing some of the retentionists’ speeches, which were so 
well delivered today by eminent senators, I have decided 
not to remain silent. 

I would like, at the outset, to say that I have always been 
a retentionist, with the exception of a few years ago when 
you will recall that my good friend Senator Mcllraith 
introduced a bill, which I thought was useless, to retain the 
death penalty in cases of the murder of prison guards and 
police officers while on duty. I said then that we were 
perpetuating a farce, since we knew that there had not 
been an execution for murder since 1962 and that we 
should then go all out to abolish capital punishment once 
and for all. Now we have a government bill before us 
which should put an end to further discussion as to wheth- 
er this country should abolish the death penalty for 
murder. 

I would like at the outset to inform you that I have been 
practising law in this city for approximately 44 years, 25 of 
which were spent in criminal law while defending crimi- 
nals. I have learnt to know their mentality and what we 
can do with them by way of reforming them. I am con- 
vinced that there are some who are no better than wild 
animals and are just waiting to get out of prison, by 
evasion or other methods, to again kill their fellow human 
beings. I would therefore like to see written unequivocally 
in our Criminal Code a warning which would be very 
simple and would read like this: “If you kill premeditated- 
ly, cold bloodedly, and wilfully a human being, you shall 
die.” 

Such an unequivocal statement would be a warning to 
would-be killers, and no one could ever convince me that 
such a statement would not be a deterrent. 


As a matter of fact, as we were told by several speakers 
who preceded me, there are no specific figures that can be 
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advanced or enumerated to show that the death penalty is 
not a deterrent. Senator Robichaud gave us a flagrant 
example of two men facing each other, each armed with a 
gun, and the criminal asking the policeman, “If I were to 
shoot you, would I die?” The policeman replied, “Yes, you 
would,” and the criminal dropped his gun. That, I think, is 
one of the most convincing arguments given as to the 
death penalty’s being a deterrent. 


The death penalty does not necessarily have to be inflict- 
ed by hanging. That is another argument which the aboli- 
tionists use all the time—that it is archaic, that it is cruel, 
and that sometimes it is slow. We do not have to use the 
hanging method all the time. We could use euthanasia, 
which is permitted in this case since the criminal would be 
condemned to death; we could use the method used in some 
states in the United States and accept the electric chair; we 
could give the killer an injection one night during his 
sleep. He would not know when or how he died, yet he 
would know that he was going to die because he would 
have been told beforehand that he was going to die at some 
time as a punishment for his crime. 


Some honourable senators this morning quoted from 
some of the speeches they had delivered in this house, and 
far be it from me to saddle you with long excerpts of the 
speech on which I worked pretty hard to deliver in this 
chamber on December 12, 1967. At that time I quoted 
something that was most vivid, to show that the death 
penalty is a deterrent, and to show also the treatment to 
which some of our prison guards are subjected. 


If we abolish the death penalty, I predict, honourable 
senators—and I am not given to predictions—that before 
long you will not be able to obtain the services of com- 
petent guards to look after our prisons. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Choquette: Last summer a taxi driver drove my 
wife and me to our cottage. The taxi driver inquired about 
some of my children. I asked, “Do you know them?” He 
said, “I went to lower school with them.” I inquired, ‘““What 
do you do now?“and he replied, “Just now I am driving a 
taxi, but before that I tried to be a prison guard. I did it for 
three months, but I got out of there quick because some 
prisoners were going to kill me. Those thugs were prepar- 
ing to use razor blades to get rid of a guard they thought 
was unpopular and who had refused them favours. I got 
out of there. In some of those prisons you have murderers 
who are awaiting the result of a criminal appeal and they 
will kill for no reason at all, knowing full well that if they 
kill a guard they will not be hanged or executed.” 


Here is what I said at page 603 of the Debates of the 
Senate for 1967. I recall that Senator Cameron referred to it 
as “horrendous,” and I think there are not 10 senators in 
this chamber today who were present at that time when I 
read this into the record. I said: 

Recently, honourable senators, I read a book written 
by... Nathan F. Leopold, who spent 45 years in the 
penitentiary and who was a brilliant man and who 
expressed several opinions on the death penalty, on 
our prisons and the type of punishment people should 
have. I would like you to bear with me just to hear a 
description of a vicious attack perpetrated by five or 
six “cons” or inmates against prison guards. I quote 
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this for two reasons: to show that the lives of prison 
guards are in jeopardy every minute they work in the 
prison; and to show you that the death penalty is and 
was a deterrent in this particular instance. 


@ (1550) 


This is what the author had to say: 

It was the regular keeper’s day off and the relief 
keeper, only recently employed, while walking the 
gallery noticed five men in one cell. Instead of order- 
ing the men who didn’t belong there back to their own 
cells or reporting the matter to Mr. Stanton, the cell- 
house keeper, who would have handled the situation 
with a minimum of disturbance, the keeper dashed out 
of the cell house and returned with a captain. Together 
they went back up to the cell on Four Gallery and 
ordered the men out. They came out, all right, but they 
came out fighting. Two men grabbed the keeper and 
began beating him; the other three turned their atten- 
tion to the captain. The latter was armed with a lead- 
tipped cane, which the prisoners wrested from him and 
used to beat him. Seeing the melee, two fellows who 
worked in the cell house, and who were friends of the 
five cons involved in the battle, dashed up the stairs 
and joined in. 

The men had the keeper and the captain separated 
now. The captain was down on the gallery, and four 
guys were dancing up and down on his body. Three 
different times they lifted him over the gallery, as if to 
drop him to the flag 35 feet below. Most of the men in 
the cell house were out of their cells by now, lining the 
gallery and watching the carnage. Each time the men 
would lift the captain over the railing a shout would 
go up: “Don’t drop him. Don’t burn for the s.o.b.!” and 
each time they would lift him back and start kicking 
and beating him again. 

The keeper, a small man, had been beaten so badly 
that his face looked like a pound and a half of raw 
hamburger. How he kept his feet I will never know. 
Now two of the cons pinioned his arms behind him and 
a third backed off a few feet, took a running start and 
hit him as hard as he could in the face. Back for a 
running start, and this time a kick in the groin. Face, 
groin, face, groin, blow, kick, blow, kick—he kept it up 
for minutes. I have never seen a man absorb half that 
much punishment—no, not a quarter. It was frightful. 
Eventually the three cons brought the keeper around 
the gallery to where the captain lay on the concrete. 
They propped him up against one of the metal plates 
separating two cells, and each of the seven cons 
brought up a blow from the floor, squarely in his face. 
His knees buckled, but still he didn’t go down. 

Then I commented: 

That, honourable senators, is the type of treatment 
that some of the guards are subjected to, or can 
receive, every working hour of their lives in a prison 
where dangerous characters, cons, hooligans, and mur- 
derers of this kind are being harboured. 

Honourable senators, that is about the extent of my 
intervention in this debate. I appeal to honourable senators 
to kill this bill, and I say to you that in so doing we would 
be carrying out the wishes of the majority of the Canadian 
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people. This body would gain in stature were we to kill Bill 
C-84. 

Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators, my views on 
capital punishment have already been recorded in this 
chamber. My first speech on the subject was in support of 
the bill which extended the present law in respect of 
capital punishment for a further period of five years. 
Therefore, my intervention will be brief. I merely wish to 
reaffirm my beliefs, and to state that I consider it an 
honour to be a member of this chamber, and associated 
with a government which may shortly lead us one more 
painful step towards a better civilization. 


I do not delude myself that the passage of this bill will 
ensure that there will be no change in the incidence of 
violence, much less a lessening of it, except only to the 
extent that the government will no longer be a participant. 
We shall only have the simple expedient of ending a couple 
of lives each year, as an example and deterrent to other 
would-be killers, taken away from us. 


Those of us who wish to improve the quality of life, as 
Senator Hicks mentioned again this morning, will have a 
much more difficult challenge before us. We shall have to 
work much harder to identify the causes of violent and 
anti-social behaviour. As we pinpoint them, we, as con- 
cerned citizens, have to urge, even demand, that all levels 
of government, our schools from kindergarten on, our 
police forces and custodial forces, our learned law profes- 
sors, criminologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, and even 
legislators, all of whom study the subject and write articles 
about it, will have to work together in a concerted effort to 
find solutions. 


It is not going to be easy. It is much less demanding on 
us to sit back and read about crime in the newspapers, to 
say that the police should be given more and wider powers 
of arrest, to say that prison sentences should be longer, 
that we should execute a few killers, by whatever means, 
and then we are bound eventually to achieve a greater 
respect for, and a greater observance of, law and order. It 
simply does not work that way. It never has worked that 
Way. 

Senator McGrand recently introduced a motion here 
inviting the Senate to set up a committee to study the 
causes of crime. I share both his interest and his concern, 
although I do not happen to agree with the particular 
method he had in mind, for reasons that are not relevant to 
this discussion. I do believe, however, that the federal 
legislators should and do have a very significant role to 
play, both here and in their individual capacity as citizens, 
in trying to improve our methods of preventing crime, 
rather than simply passing laws which create new crimes 
and then imposing penalties to counteract them. 


I do not know whether many honourable senators are 
aware that a series of articles has been commenced in one 
of the Toronto newspapers, a tabloid called the Toronto 
Sun, about a man who has just been convicted of being a 
dangerous sexual offender at the age of 25, after he had 
committed some really shocking murders. I have only had 
the opportunity to read the first two articles. I think there 
will be twelve. I would commend them to all honourable 
senators. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the articles, or 
that all the facts are exactly as the writer reports them to 
be. But even after having read only two of them, I believe 
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they show clearly that the causes of crime start very early 
in a child’s life; that a child is conditioned by his parents, 
by the way he is treated in society, how he is treated in 
school. This man is now incarcerated, probably for the rest 
of his life—and he should be, according to all the evidence. 
However, I think this is the type of history that we have to 
look at and ask, ‘Where did we go wrong? Where along the 
way of a boy such as John Graham was did we go wrong? 
Where could we have helped him? Where today can we 
help other people?” If we study some of the case histories— 
and we have plenty of examples in our prisons to study— 
perhaps then we will be able to come up with more realis- 
tic and humane ways of treating criminals and preventing 
crime. 

@ (1600) 


Many of the people who commit the most heinous crimes 
which cause revulsion in all of us are not, and have not 
been, liable to the death penalty. Their crimes and their 
trials generate the most lurid newspaper stories, which in 
turn create a demand in the public for capital punishment 
and greater police vigilance and greater crime prevention 
measures, but these are the very people who are not, and 
cannot be, sentenced to death under our present laws and, 
indeed, who could not be under our previous laws. We 
simply do not believe in executing a person who is insane 
or who was mentally ill at the time he killed. 


Moreover, have you stopped to think about how many 
times we have executed the other kind of murderer to 
which Senator Choquette referred a few moments ago, the 
kind we consider the most reprehensible, the murderer 
who deliberately plans his crime? I am sure our police 
forces know of several people who are assassins for hire, 
but how many have been prosecuted for their alleged 
crimes? I do not think it has been for lack of trying to 
catch them, as far as the police are concerned, but simply 
because professional criminals have so many more 
resources at their disposal to protect themselves from their 
just punishment. 


As has been said in this chamber more than once before, 
it is all too often the poor and disadvantaged who suffer, 
those who do not have the kind of support and assistance— 
and perhaps never did throughout their lives—that we 
would all want for ourselves and for our children, if we or 
they were to make mistakes. Those stumblebums of socie- 
ty—they are the ones who become the focal point of our 
anger and retribution. Very often they are the ones who 
pay the ultimate penalty so that the rest of us can believe, 
for a few days, that things will surely then get better. 


I tell you that justice today in Canada is not as even- 
handed as we would all want it to be. A good example of 
the disparities in the treatment of various accused, begin- 
ning with the laying of a charge which inevitably leads to 
inequities in sentencing and to bitterness in the person 
most adversely affected, and to disrespect for our judicial 
system, has been brought to light in a couple of recent 
cases very close to where I live in Brampton. Both were 
charges of trafficking in drugs. 

The first one received a fair amount of publicity. It 
involved a 23-year old American woman, Miss Ford, who 
was arrested and charged with smuggling. She should have 
been charged with trafficking but the charge was reduced, 
at the instance of the Crown, so that she, in effect, received 
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a three-year sentence rather than the mandatory minimum 
seven-year sentence. The reason the Crown gave for reduc- 
ing the charge was unusual family circumstances. Miss 
Ford’s father is a vice-president of Amtrak, which happens 
to be the United States national railway passenger service. 
Her fiancé’s father is a general in the United States army. 
Those were the reasons given for reducing the charge, and 
on which Miss Ford got a sentence of only three years. 


A week later another young lady was charged with 
trafficking, and her counsel tried to use the same argument 
on her behalf. She is a young lady of almost the same age 
with a four-year-old child and no previous record, but 
because the Crown did not choose to place a lesser charge 
she was convicted of trafficking, and the judge sentenced 
her to seven years in prison. The judge said he was abso- 
lutely bound by the mandatory provisions of the Narcotic 
Control Act. 


Now, that is a matter we know something about, because 
it was hoped that the bill I introduced in this chamber 
about a year ago would have changed some of the penalties 
for trafficking in hashish and marihuana. As a result of the 
fact that that bill has not cleared the House of Commons or 
received royal assent, judges today are bound by a law 
which is quite harsh and unreasonable. But the fact still 
remains that there is discretion in the Crown to change the 
charge, and that is where the inequities arise. 


I should really like the Minister of Justice to explain to 
us, if he can, the reasons for making a difference in this 
particular case. If what is reported in the paper is entirely 
accurate, I really do not feel there is a ground for two 
sentences to be so widely differentiated. 


You know as I do, honourable senators, that there can be 
vast differences in how apparently similar offences, even 
homicide, can be treated. Although I believe that most 
people in our justice system act as they do for the best of 
reasons and in the best of faith, I am also sure that more 
than one person has been charged with manslaughter 
rather than murder, or the other way round, either because 
he had a most persuasive lawyer representing him or 
because he had a less skilled lawyer or no lawyer at all to 
represent him at that crucial time. Even under the pro- 
posed legislation such a difference would mean a differ- 
ence in punishment of ten to fifteen years, or perhaps even 
a lifetime. I am glad that it will not mean a life. 


Our laws of morality and justice are not perfect—per- 
haps they never will be, and perhaps that is only as it 
should be. I would feel depressed if I thought that any of 
our laws, and particularly our moral laws, were immutable. 
I am sure that the Lord Justices of England, who decided 
that a ten-year-old boy must be put to death for the theft 
of a few pence to serve as a warning to other youngsters 
who might be tempted to commit the same crime, felt that 
they were acting from the most righteous moral principles. 
Today those principles seem to us unbelievable, almost 
unreal. We must keep examining and re-evaluating the 
moral principles and the laws by which we govern our- 
selves. If one method or course of action has not been the 
best for the greatest number of us, then we must have the 
courage to change our course, and take a few risks along 
the way, if we have to. 


Of course, there is risk in abolishing capital punishment 
entirely, but surely there is a greater risk in refusing to 
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change when circumstances demand it, when the facts and 
events demonstrate that what we have been doing simply 
has failed to achieve the results we feel are essential to our 
way of life. If we refuse to act when we should, then we 
could all die; our civilization could die. 


We are entitled to have misgivings when we embark on a 
new course, but I must say that the grim forebodings 
expressed by some honourable senators seem to be more 
fanciful than factual. I think that if we are too pessimistic 
in our attitudes we can only encourage uneasiness—an 
unwarranted uneasiness—in the public. 


@ (1610) 


I know that statistics can be misleading, or unhelpful, at 
times, but facts remain facts. One fact is that the present 
bill provides for extremely long sentences, even lifetime 
sentences, for convicted murderers, and the periods after 
which they will be eligible for parole have been greatly 
extended. Another factor is that even under our present 
law the record for convicted murderers who have been let 
out on parole is extraordinarily good. Even those let out on 
temporary absence—and that sort of procedure has 
received a lot of adverse publicity because of certain unfor- 
tunate incidents that did not involve convicted murder- 
ers—have had an excellent record. 


I would just like to read briefly from the Minutes of 
Proceedings of the Standing Committee on Justice and 
Legal Affairs of the other place for June 22, 1976, when one 
of the members of the committee was questioning the 
Solicitor General and his staff. At page 6967, in reply toa 
question as to the number of people who had committed 
crimes or misdemeanours while out on temporary absence, 
Mr. Therrien, the Commissioner of the Canadian Peniten- 
tiary Service, is reported as saying: 
I have the figures for 1974, Mr. Chairman, where 275 
individual murderers were released on 2,703 tempo- 
rary-absence permits. Two inmates were late in 
returning; two inmates did not come back, but were 
later recaptured. 
The following exchange then occurred: 

AN Hon. MEMBER: More than 2,000? 

Mr. Woo.uuiaMs: None of them defaulted? 

Mr. THERRIEN: In 1974 there were four. 
I stress that there were only four defaulters out of 2,703 
temporary absences. That record, while not perfect, is just 
about as close to perfection as we could possibly expect. 

Honourable senators, I know that we must be concerned 
about these matters, and that we are talking here only 
about the fate of convicted murderers. In spite of the 
statements that have been made to the effect that if we 
allow some of these murderers out on the street they will 
murder again, the fact is that this has not been the Canadi- 
an experience. Evidence was given by the Solicitor General 
at another hearing that, according to the best available 
data, the government knows of five murderers who were 
convicted of murder a second time. 


Senator Asselin: It is too many. 


Senator Neiman: Of course, it is too many. One killing 
is too many. 


Senator Molson: That is hearsay evidence. 


Senator Neiman: One of those five was out unlawfully, 
since he was not on parole at the time. Two others commit- 
ted the first or second murder in the United States. That is 
all that the record shows. There are probably others that 
may not have been caught, but those are the best statistics 
available. 


Another apprehension which has been expressed is that 
people who are in prison for a long period of time have 
nothing to lose by trying to escape, and killing a prison 
guard or other staff in the process. This again has not been 
the Canadian experience. I do not want to prolong this 
debate by reciting more figures, but I would be more than 
pleased to supply data along these lines to anyone who is 
interested. 


I hope that honourable senators listened very carefully 
to Senator Argue’s speech this morning, not only on the 
question of capital punishment but also on his view of the 
right and duty of the Senate to initiate legislation which it 
believes to be helpful to Canada. He was, of course, speak- 
ing specifically to the bill which he introduced in the 
Senate some time ago for the total abolition of the death 
penalty. I agree with him that we do ourselves a great 
disservice if we do not exercise the powers with which we 
are invested, and I have to admit that I was one of the 
delinquents who did not advance his bill, although I 
believed very strongly in it. My reason, and perhaps it was 
not a very good one, was that I believed this bill we are 
now considering was going to be introduced at any 
moment in the other house, and that it would probably 
serve little purpose to have the two bills dealt with simul- 
taneously. Let me say, however, that I was speaking to one 
of our ministers, who has great interest in this bill, just a 
few days ago, and he mentioned that he wished the present 
bill had been introduced in the Senate in the first instance. 
I reminded him that we had one here, but it had not 
managed to get very far, a situation for which I, of course, 
must accept partial responsibility. 


I do not believe it will be a sad day for Canada if Bill 
C-84 becomes law tomorrow, but it should be a sober 
reminder of our inability, so far, to make any real progress 
in the suppression of crime. It should also, above all, be a 
challenge to us to find new and better ways to eliminate 
violence in our society without doing violence ourselves. 


I am very sorry that our late and beloved colleague, 
Senator Grattan O’Leary, is not with us. I can picture him 
standing very straight and proud, voting for this bill. I 
hope that his spirit will touch us all for a few minutes at 
about 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Hon. Edward M. Lawson: Honourable senators, I would 
like to make a few brief remarks about this piece of 
legislation. 

As an independent member of this chamber I certainly 
intend to engage in a free vote tomorrow, uninfluenced by 
either side, and, with this end in view, one thing I attempt- 
ed to do was to read as much as I could about the views of 
the abolitionists, because I want very badly to be persuad- 
ed to go in that direction. I also talked to as many people as 
I could to find out why they were so emotionally con- 
cerned, why there was this lack of confidence, why there 
was this feeling of insecurity and this great concern. Many 
of them said that they felt they had been betrayed when 
the government said no on the first occasion, and again on 
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the second occasion, when they said, “We want a further 
five years as a trial period, and we will only hang those 
who are killers of police officers and prison guards.” They 
did not do this; indeed it appears that they had no inten- 
tion of doing it at that time. As a consequence, there is a 
great lack of confidence in the leadership of this country 
with regard to what is really happening, and it is in that 
state of mind that people read about the kind of thing that 
happened in Vancouver last week. Someone out on parole, 
or a pass, or whatever it was, who had previously been 
convicted of a sexual crime, is now alleged to have mur- 
dered a nine-year-old girl. There was also the horrible 
killing we had not many months ago in Vancouver known 
as “the crossbow killing.” In this case two men were hired 
for $500 to carry out the assignment of killing a young boy 
of 17 years of age because he had squealed on someone; he 
had given information on them to the police. The two men 
concerned took him forcibly from his home after tricking 
him, took him down by the river, and on the way one of 
them came across a crossbow. They stripped him naked 
and thought it would be a different method of execution if 
they were to kill him with the crossbow. They were una- 
ware, after they had completed this horrible act, that their 
phones were being tapped because they were suspected of 
being involved in drug crimes. While their phones were 
being tapped they were exchanging remarks to the effect 
of, “Wasn't that something, the way we killed him?” About 
how long he had lasted, about the way they had to shoot 
him and how many times they had to shoot him before he 
passed out—all for their $500. I read about these horrible 
things and I try to make a balanced judgment. When 
people responded the way they did, I asked, “What is it you 
really want? Is it revenge? Is it vengeance?” And the view 
seemed to be, “No, we want some system of law and order; 
we want some enforcement of law and order; and we want 
justice tempered with mercy.” They could understand, 
when the emotion passed, that mercy was appropriate for 
some sick human being who engaged repeatedly in sex 
crimes, but they could not find any mercy in their hearts, 
nor can I, nor could they understand why in God’s name 
we would keep alive the crossbow killers or people like 
that. They are people to whom life is so meaningless that 
for $500 they would go “waste”—in the jargon of the 
underworld—a 17-year-old boy. 


@ (1620) 


Senator Flynn: That is the law at the present time. They 
were not condemned to death for that because the victim 
was not a prison guard or police officer. 


Senator Lawson: I understand that, and that is the other 
concern I have. I have had a lot of association, as I have 
said before, with the police forces in British Columbia, and 
particularly in Vancouver. The other example which illus- 
trates my concern involves, really, a comedy of errors in 
connection with the classic bank robbery we had last year 
in British Columbia. A banker and some of his staff 
arrived at the bank at 8.30 in the morning, and as they 
knocked on the door and went in they were followed by a 
couple of robbers. Immediately the telephone rang because 
there was an accomplice of the robbers in a telephone 
booth across the street. At 9 o’clock the manager arrived, 
accompanied by a couple of members of the staff, and as 
they were walking along they looked in the window and 
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one of the staff members said, “Well, something doesn’t 
look right because Mary Jane isn’t smiling and she is 
always smiling,” or words to that effect, and so they went 
to a telephone booth and telephoned the police. Five police 
cars arrived with horns blowing and bells ringing, and so 
on, whereupon the get-away car arrived at the front of the 
bank and there was an exchange of gunfire, the bandits 
outside jumped into the get-away car and drove off firing 
with automatic rifles. All the police cars gave chase, leav- 
ing the bank unattended with the robbers inside. Had they 
not panicked, the robbers could have taken a shopping 
basket, filled it with money and walked off down the 
street, but they did panic, attempted to drag off the assist- 
ant manager who managed to escape, and roared off at 80 
miles an hour. 


However, the whole incident became more involved. In 
the pursuit the burglars apparently knocked out four or 
fiye police cars. At one point an astute police officer com- 
mandeered a public bus and with it and his police car 
blockaded the road. He then set himself up with a shotgun, 
because he knew they had to pass that way. His plan 
worked perfectly. He lifted the shotgun, fired and missed— 
not only the robbers but the police car! Another police 
officer—and this is a true story, it was reported in the 
Vancouver Sun, and I read the police record on it—knew 
that they had to pass over a certain very narrow bridge, so 
he took his police car and parked it across the road so that 
they could not get by. He thereupon went under the bridge, 
where he sat with his rifle, and he was greatly surprised 
when they drove right on by, because one of the other 
policeman, who was on foot because his police car had been 
knocked out, saw this undamaged police car, climbed in 
and drove off. 


As it turned out, when the second car was racing away a 
salesman, who was offended by somebody passing on the 
wrong side of the road at 80 miles an hour, waved his fist 
at them, and gave chase, but thank God they didn’t blow. 
his head off. He soon came to the conclusion that he was 
too busy to chase them any longer, and he decided to go to 
work. On the way he heard on his car radio that there was 
a robbery in progress, so he called the police, who managed 
to pick up the car because of the licence number, and the 
police chased them into a wooded area, brought in a heli- 
copter and police dogs—and promptly lost them. 


This great comedy of errors continued, and the following 
morning it was only by a fluke that two policemen in a 
police car—because all the other police cars were out of 
commission—spotted two men wet to the waist, because 
they had been walking in the bush. The officers ordered 
them to lie down on the ground, only to find that they had 
loaded guns and a stick of dynamite and so on, so in this 
manner they apprehended two of these people. 


While this comedy of errors was going on, the report was 
that 76 rounds were fired in the chase and either four or 
five police cars were wiped out. Mercifully, nobody was 
killed. One policeman was cut across the thighs when the 
robbers pulled alongside and shot through the police car 
window; another was shot through the shoulder; and the 
headrest and the windshield were knocked out of the 
police car. 


The reason I raise this comedy of errors is that in talking 
with the police—and as late as yesterday this was reported 
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in one of the newspapers—it was indicated by police 
sergeants that more of this is going to happen and that 
policemen will not check or chase but will shoot. As Sena- 
tor Asselin said this morning, sidewalk justice appears to 
be going to develop as a result of this. So, in dealing with 
the legislation, we have to concern ourselves with the total 
impact of what is going to happen. 


Senator Neiman mentioned changing the psychology of 
the police, their training and so on. For the only training 
they are going to need we should hire John Wayne to teach 
policemen to be quick drawers because that is the way 
things are going to be. That is the concern expressed by 
many policemen and senior police officers. I suggest that 
somebody responsible should be suggesting to police forces 
and police officers that they cool that kind of talk about 
the shoot-outs that are going to take place, because I am 
concerned that for every action there is a reaction and for 
every quick trigger-fingered policeman there is going to be 
a quick trigger-fingered burglar or bandit with less con- 
cern or less care. 


In talking to the people I have talked to I have asked, 
“What about the peace and security bill?” And they have 
replied, “We don’t want a peace and security bill; we want 
peace of mind.” They want an assurance that something is 
going to be done and that this situation is going to be dealt 
with. 


The other concern is the question of deterrent. Is capital 
punishment a deterrent? One thing is certain, if we accept 
the statistics regarding second-time murderers, the death 
penalty would have been a deterrent and at least five good 
citizens would have continued to enjoy a normal life. 


In British Columbia we had an experience that perhaps 
reinforces the point made by Senator Manning this morn- 
ing when he talked about parking tickets and speeding 
tickets. I know, as do many of us from British Columbia, 
that for a period of time driving habits in British Columbia 
were very, very bad. There was no concern about the cost 
because it was paid for in the insurance, and there was no 
concern about the deductible. You were risking your life at 
every intersection; you had people running lights, crashing 
automobiles and so on. I am not making a case for the 
change of government and the change of policy which 
resulted in the 300 per cent increase in premiums or the 
minimum deductible of $250, but it was mind-boggling to 
see a whole community, a whole province change its driv- 
ing habits overnight. The tripling of the premium and the 
increase in the deductible virtually changed people’s driv- 
ing habits overnight, so cost was a deterrent. Thus I find 
myself leaning to the view of Senator Manning that this 
type of penalty for these kinds of crimes would be a 
deterrent. 


I think there cannot just be a great sigh of relief that it 
has passed the other house or that it may pass this house, 
and that that is the end of the matter, because I really 
think that it is only the beginning and that we have to 
concern ourselves with the impact of the legislation. I am 
impressed by the view expressed that we here do not have 
the same role as the members of the other place. We have 
the responsibility to express the views of the public, and 
the majority view seems to be for the retention of capital 
punishment. We also have to give serious consideration to 
the peace of mind—not just peace and security, but the 
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peace of mind of the ordinary citizen who desperately 
wants some strong, decisive, positive leadership. 


Having given consideration to all these matters, honour- 
able senators, I am forced to the conclusion that, exercising 
my independent role in this chamber and my independent 
judgment, I am going to vote against the bill. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
@ (1630) 
[Translation] 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I will vote for Bill 
C-84 on two general grounds, the first being that I am 
fundamentally an abolitionist; the second, which is of 
minor importance, is that I want to put an end to a 
situation which has lasted for almost 14 years, surely since 
1967, and which I consider unacceptable, even awful. 


I said that in principle I am an abolitionist. I am without 
doubt, as is Senator Deschatelets, distressed at certain 
times. There are some cases where I would not be unhappy 
if the death penalty was carried out; but where do we draw 
the line? I do not think we can. It is much too difficult. 


I am for the abolition of the death penalty because it is 
final and irrevocable and because rehabilitation, where it 
is possible, becomes inapplicable. It is not always easy to 
determine that when the sentence is passed—and a miscar- 
riage of justice cannot be corrected. I know that such cases 
are infrequent, but it can happen, and I do not want to take 
a chance. As far as rehabilitation is concerned, I agree that 
it seems sometimes most unlikely to be successful but, just 
in case, I do not want to take a chance. 


On the other hand, I will say this: I respect very much 
the views of the retentionists. It was not easy for me to 
reach those conclusions and to support this bill. I respect 
the views of the retentionists, because I have often noted 
that the retentionists and the abolitionists often use the 
same arguments to reach different conclusions. The close 
vote in the House of Commons shows that the question is 
not easy but extremely complicated. 


For years many people in responsible positions, and 
especially our present Prime Minister and Solicitor Gener- 
al, not only have been advocating the abolition of capital 
punishment but have refused to enforce the existing legis- 
lation which provides for it; in spite of all that, in spite of 
the fact that no criminal condemned to death has been 
executed over the past 14 years, there was the close contest 
in the House of Commons where the vote went 133 for 
abolition, and 125 against on second reading, a majority of 
8; 131 for and 124 against on third reading, a majority of 7. 
A change of 4 votes in either case and the bill would have 
been defeated. 


Therefore, nobody can say for sure whether it is the 
abolitionist or the retentionist who is right. The results 
obtained in the House of Commons are far from convinc- 
ing. However, the bill is now before us, and unless my 
assessment of the way honourable senators will vote is all 
wrong, I think that capital punishment will be removed 
from the Criminal Code; it will still be applied, however, 
under the National Defence Act. 


I have explained why I support this bill: I am an aboli- 
tionist. Another reason is that I do not want the situation 
which has prevailed for the past 14 years, and especially 
since 1967, to continue. I consider that the government’s 
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approach to the problem of capital punishment is highly 
objectionable—even illegal. Indeed, the government has 
acted illegally. 

Honourable senators, surely you remember that the 
Criminal Code was amended in 1960 to create a distinction 
between capital and non-capital murder. 

I think that there was some logic behind this distinc- 
tion—capital murder and non-capital or unpremeditated 
murder. Premeditated murder called for the death penalty, 
by hanging, while the other kinds called for life 
imprisonment. 

The last execution in Canada was in 1962, some two or 
three years after the passing of this amendment to the 
Criminal Code. From 1962 to this date, even though the 
Criminal Code provided for the death penalty in the case 
of capital murder, no murderer has been executed, despite 
the sentences passed by the courts, despite in fact, the 
mandatory sentence that the judge who presided at the 
trial was more or less forced to pass when the accused was 
convicted of capital murder. 

In 1967 we were presented with a bill which asked for a 
five-year experiment on a new formula; capital and non- 
capital murder no longer existed. The death penalty 
applied only in the case of the murder of policemen and 
prison guards. We were told: “You will try this for five 
years.” At that time, because I considered that the bill was 
a first step towards abolition of the death penalty and that 
this was the implicit if not explicit principle underlying 
the bill, I supported it. But there again the government 
systematically refused to apply the law, to allow justice to 
take its course, by commuting all death sentences. I chal- 
lenge anyone to come forward and tell me that the govern- 
ment acted selectively. The Prime Minister said: “We con- 
sider each case on its own merits.” To this I replied: “This 
is not true; you are misleading the public because it is not 
true that you can commute all of the sentences and say 
that you are resorting to the commutation prerogatives ina 
selective way”. 

In 1972, after the so-called trial period, the government 
had the nerve to introduce a bill providing for a five-year 
extension of a trial period which was never applied. He 
said: “We shall retain the death penalty for the murder of 
prison guards and police officers. There shall be a five-year 
extension to this trial period”. Could there be any worse 
insult to Parliament or to the population, when the legisla- 
tion that we had to approve in 1967 was not applied even 
once? At that time I voted against the bill in the hope that 
once we were back to the old system the government 
would have the guts to bring forward a clear and specific 
measure that would truly reflect its policy and intentions. 
We have had to wait until now. It has been said that the 
Prime Minister has shown courage and leadership in this 
case. Well, that was long-term courage, a slow-moving 
courage. That was neither vigourous nor quick-acting 
courage. He waited until now. He introduced this bill, after 
having endorsed the Solicitor General, who told us brutal- 
ly on many occasions: “As far as I am concerned, | shall not 
apply the law and all sentences will be commuted.” 

That is precisely the stand taken by the Solicitor Gener- 
al of Canada. Did he want to convince the people that the 
death penalty should be abolished? Perhaps. But the fact 
remains that if such were the case he was going against the 
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law. The government was giving a bad example by refus- 
ing to enforce an act which was the law of the land. 

It was time a bill was brought before Parliament to 
legalize the present situation. But the way the government 
handled its bill did not command respect. I do not share 
the admiration of Senator Argue or Senator Robichaud for 
the leadership of the Right Hon. Mr. Trudeau in the matter. 


I read the speech he made in the House of Commons and, 
frankly, I found it in part almost insulting, insulting for 
the abolitionists whose views I respect. I quote from page 
14500— 


Senator Langlois: The retentionists. 


Senator Flynn: The retentionists, yes. I would have 
made the correction on the blues, I trust. 


Senator Langlois: Although I am one of them. 


Senator Flynn: On page 14500, on June 15, 1976. I quote 
the English version. That part of his speech he delivered in 
English actually. 

@ (1640) 
[English] 

At this moment, eleven men are being held in 
Canadian prisons under sentence of death for the 
murder of policemen or prison officials. Some have 
exhausted their rights of appeal. Others have not. 
Therefore, while it is impossible to pre-judge how 
cabinet will treat any individual case when the time 
comes to decide whether to invoke the royal preroga- 
Re 

That is rather amusing, in view of the record of the 
government. 


—of mercy and commute a death sentence to life 
imprisonment, it is inevitable that the defeat of this 
bill would eventually place the hangman’s noose 
around some person’s neck. To make that quite clear: if 
this bill is defeated, some people will certainly hang. 
While members are free to vote as they wish, those 
who vote against the bill, for whatever reason, cannot 
escape their personal share of responsibility for the 
hangings which will take place if the bill is defeated. 


If I were an abolitionist, I certainly would not let Mr. 
Trudeau get away with that. 
[Translation] 


In any event, I wanted to emphasize the inconsistency of 
Mr. Trudeau’s argument. When a man has systematically 
refused to enforce the existing law and then tells us: “If 
you retain the existing law, if this bill is defeated, I shall 
enforce the law and you will be responsible for it,” this is 
quite wrong. As far as I am concerned, I find this attitude 
an insult to the intelligence of retentionists and Parlia- 
ment. Besides, I find that Mr. Trudeau in his speech exert- 
ed very strong pressure on members of his party to bring 
them round to his own point of view and have them vote 
for the bill. 

I am an abolitionist, but I don’t like to have this bill 
referred to us after such a close vote, after events such as 
those I referred to, after a determined policy on the part of 
the government not to enforce the law and not to allow 
capital punishment to be carried out. I don’t like to have it 
referred to us after such a close vote which does not 
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convince us that the House of Commons is in favour of the 
abolition of capital punishment. 


Further, I readily accept Mr. Allmand’s statement 
reported to us by the government leader. Yet, considering 
Mr. Allmand’s previous statements that he would not allow 
capital punishment to be carried out, what he said yester- 
day afternoon after the bill passed third reading in the 
House of Commons, that he had already commuted the 
sentences, is quite consistent with the position he has 
always taken. The fact that he also took for granted that 
the Senate would pass this bill without any difficulty is 
very much in keeping with his views and previous conduct. 


Senator Denis: Otherwise, he would resign. 


Senator Flynn: Of course, as far as he is concerned, he 
has been spared capital punishment by the passage of the 
bill. He has, as it were, saved his neck. 


Having said that, this bill will pass, I am sure. But, I 
hope the government will now seek an alternative to capi- 
tal punishment. I have already said that I did not think 
that capital punishment was a deterrent. In this regard I 
changed my mind quite a bit. This was my thinking: if the 
death penalty is not a deterrent, imprisonment is certainly 
not one either. But, on the other hand, if the death penalty 
is a barbaric punishment, life imprisonment is just as 
barbaric. 


Senator Bourget: Even more. 


Senator Flynn: Possibly, much more. What is the solu- 
tion then? I say that the government, Parliament, will have 
to direct its efforts towards that purpose. Let us abolish 
capital punishment, but let us consider the problem deriv- 
ing from the crime of murder. Murderers have to be pun- 
ished, just like anyone else, and if the death penalty is not 
a deterrent, well, let us find something which is going to be 
a deterrent. We should have a deterrent penalty for 
murder, just as for other crimes. On the other hand, I 
would not like somebody to tell me tomorrow: “Well, you 
have abolished the death penalty because it was too cruel. 
You will have now to abolish all punishments, because 
they are too cruel.” Then, I think the efforts of the govern- 
ment, of Parliament, should be directed towards 
correction. 


So I shall vote for the bill with the reservations I have 
expressed, but I shall tell you one thing: if the bill had the 
effect of exempting from capital punishment a government 
which is as inept in this regard as this government, I think 
I would vote against it. 


Senator Bourget: That is a good speech for retention you 
just made. 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, just a word on 
the subject. I know that all of us are opposed to murder, 
that all of us are in favour of the protection of society. This 
is a very serious problem, a matter of life or death for 
criminals or the accused, and for the victims. I maintain 
quite humbly or candidly that we are not all qualified to 
decide upon such important or serious things without 
having the advice of a specialist. 

I trust neither the opinion of Senator Deschatelets nor 
that of Senator Denis. And in such cases, when it is a 
matter of life or death, it is our duty to consult those who 
one way or another can enlighten us as a result of their 
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studies, their experience, their occupation, their trade or 
the contacts they had with people who could tell us or 
determine whether the death penalty is a deterrent. In 
addition, if the death penalty were a deterrent, and if it 
were sufficient, as Senator Bourget said, to save the life of 
an innocent, I would be in favour of the death penalty. The 
Leader of the Opposition said that judicial errors are very 
rare. Of course they are because overwhelming evidence is 
required to convict somebody, for that person may appeal 
before all justice courts, even the Supreme Court. He also 
has some protection, following the arguments put forward 
by lawyers, etc. In Canada, there are no such errors on 
record. But there were some legislative errors. The Solici- 
tor General himself admitted that four innocent Canadians 
were killed after the release of convicted murderers sen- 
tenced to death. Therefore, if the same thing were to 
happen again in ten years, if we were to release another 
murderer, I wonder if we would not be a little responsible 
for the death of an innocent man slain by a previously 
convicted murderer out on parole. 


So how do we get the advice and consultations that 
Senators Deschatelets or Denis say we should have before 
deciding upon such a crucial issue? I have here the report 
produced by the joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons in 1956, which committee conducted a 
very sound study on that matter. Witnesses were heard 
from everywhere in Canada. All provincial attorneys gen- 
eral, except Saskatchewan’s, and police forces said that we 
must retain capital punishment. There was even an article 
included in the report that said that we must consider the 
will of the majority of Canadians who stated at that time, 
as they do today, that capital punishment should be 
retained. 


There are people who have conducted studies, people 
who should be consulted before we reach such an impor- 
tant decision. 


Our police forces are unanimously in favour of retention. 
They are always with criminals, they live with them, 
discuss with them and follow them. There are also the 
prison guards. I wonder if Senator Deschatelets has a very 
sound knowledge of the revision process. I wonder why he 
did not consult a padre, for instance. He is the one who 
hears criminals in confession and the honourable senator 
would have some indication whether capital punishment 
has a deterrent effect. 


Therefore, not being experts, we have consulted those 
who study this question and approached those who are ina 
position to know the problem and say that we must retain 
capital punishment. I agree with them and I will vote 
against this bill. 


@ (1650) 
[English] 

Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, I 
am hesitant to take part in this debate for one reason, and 
one reason only, that being that it will be impossible for 
me to be here tomorrow when the vote is taken. However, 
if I were here I would vote against this bill. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator McDonald: I came to the conclusion, not in the 
last few months or few years but many years ago, that 
there is a small segment of our society who cannot be 
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rehabilitated. I think that is true of societies around the 
world. Bearing in mind the atrocities committed by some 
people, the hope of rehabilitating the perpetrators of such 
atrocities went out the window long ago. I have in mind 
the case brought to our attention by Senator Lawson in 
what was referred to as the Santa Claus murders in Mont- 
real. I am shocked when I think that the lives of individu- 
als capable of committing such crimes have been spared. 


I would like to relate an incident that took place in my 
own community just a few weeks ago. Seven or eight 
young men escaped from a penal institution in Manitoba, 
and two of them showed up in my home town about 2.30 in 
the morning and went to the home of a former employee of 
mine. They burst into the house when the door was 
answered. Brandishing a baseball bat, they demanded 
money and an automobile. They were persuaded to take a 
motorcycle instead, and after beating hell out of the hus- 
band and wife with the baseball bat they took off on the 
motorcycle with the money. They drove a few miles out of 
town to a farm property operated by a young man and his 
wife. The young man’s parents lived in the old farm house, 
and the young farmer lived with his wife and their child- 
ren in a new house on the property. The two escapees 
arrived at this homestead at about 3.30 in the morning, and 
the young farmer noticed a light in his parents’ home, 
which he found to be unusual at this hour. So he grabbed 
an old rifle in the kitchen and walked over to his parents’ 
home, where he was shot with his own rifle. His 78-year 
old mother had been raped. 

I do not believe it is possible for people of that mentality 
to be rehabilitated. I am sorry to say this, but I believe 
there is a small segment in our society who are not capable 
of being rehabilitated. I believe that in all justice, both to 
them and to society in general, they are better removed 
from society. Whether they are removed by hanging or by 
some other method, it matters not. I sometimes think that 
hanging is too good for some of the people I have in mind. 


@ (1700) 


It has been said in this debate that the state cannot 
create life, so it ought not to take life away. I ask you, then: 
Why have we got young men at this very moment standing 
in Montreal armed to the teeth to defend the athletes of the 
world and the general public? I presume the nation expects 
those young men to use those rifles if need be. If the state 
has not the right to take a life, why do we have members of 
the armed forces? Why are we now considering the pur- 
chase of a long-range patrol aircraft whose job it will be to 
search and to kill? Why are we now in the process of 
purchasing 128 Leopard tanks? What is the purpose of 
those tanks? It is hoped that their presence will be a 
deterrent to war. But if war breaks out the purpose of 
those tanks will be to kill. The main purpose of the armed 
forces is not to fight a war. Their main purpose is to 
prevent a war—and thank God they have been successful 
at it for the last thirty odd years. But if war breaks out 
their duty and their responsibility will be to search out and 
kill the enemy. 


There must have been millions of innocent, honest, sin- 
cere, good people killed in wartime. I regret that. I regret it 
much more than taking the life of some scoundrel who has 
raped and murdered and caused havoc, in some instances 
over and over again. There are instances when people have 
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been incarcerated for murder and have murdered twice in 
the penal institution after being incarcerated there. I think 
it would have been better to have removed that type of 
individual from society. 

I live today in a province—and I am ashamed to say it— 
where the capital city has the highest crime rate of any 
city in Canada. Today we have people living in the capital 
city of my province who are almost as fearful for their 
lives as people who live in some communities of that great 
country to the south of us. I despise a society where people 
buy a gun to protect themselves. But this is the situation in 
many parts of the world today, and it is developing in our 
own country. 


I do not think anyone could prove to an abolitionist that 
retention of the death penalty is a deterrent. But no one 
can prove to me that it is not. Capital punishment is at 
least a deterrent to the individual who suffers it, in that he 
will never commit a crime again. 


I can only conclude by saying that I believe we are 
talking of only a very small segment of our society. What 
would it be? You could probably count on one hand the 
number of people who would be removed from society in a 
year. I believe society deserves that protection, and I 
believe that you and I, as representatives of the public, 
have a duty to see that Canadians are given the protection 
they cry out for today. Apparently, according to a Gallup 
poll, 78 per cent of our population is in favour of retaining 
capital punishment. I would say that in my province it is 
98 per cent. I would be doing less than my duty, despite the 
fact that I cannot vote, which I regret very much— 


Senator Choquette: Can’t you pair with somebody? 


Senator McDonald: I hope I can. It is my own conviction 
that we should retain the death penalty, and it is the 
conviction of the vast majority of the people of my 
province. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, we 
have heard this afternoon eloquent speeches by distin- 
guished members of this chamber, for perhaps no issues 
strike such emotional depths in mankind as the subjects of 
capital punishment, murder and death. 


All of us have listened with utter abhorrence to the 
details of crimes which have been committed by the “mad 
dog” killers in our society. I join in the belief that society 
has not been protected well enough to this time against 
those so-called “mad dogs” who prey upon the people of 
Canada in cities and towns and villages across our nation. 


Society wants to strike back, to gain vengence. The first 
instinct of a human being who has been injured, or who 
has suffered a grievance or a wrong, is to lash out and 
strike back, to maim in return, to use physical violence. 
But can it be that when we support the concept of capital 
punishment we are saying to the mad dogs in society, “Our 
only and best recourse is to destroy you”? Yet, after a life 
has been taken in return, can we really go back to our 
homes in the belief that we have truly solved the problem 
of violence by destroying these people who prey on inno- 
cent Canadian men, women and children? Surely that is 
an understandable but overly-simplistic position and 
response tu violence in the kind of society in which we 
live. 
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In their hearts many senators, whether or not they sup- 
port or oppose this bill, know that merely taking a life fora 
life is not an adequate response to violence and it does not 
provide the kind of protection our citizens must have. 
What have we achieved to the present time through our 
penal system? We have achieved a recidivist rate of 80 per 
cent; 80 per cent of those who go to prison come out to 
perpetrate more crime and violence in society. A monu- 
mental failure. In any other sector of human endeavour, 
that 80 per cent would be regarded as an utter, abject, 
colossal failure rate. Our penal system is not working, and 
what have we achieved through capital punishment? 


Senator Beaubien: We haven’t got it. 


Senator Perrault: I am talking, honourable senators, 
about all of the evidence available to us in those jurisdic- 
tions where capital punishment exists, and of the evidence 
available to us when it was in force, to a greater degree 
than we have it at the present time in Canada. 


We talk about crimes committed against individuals in 
Canada. My good colleague Senator McDonald told us of 
gruesome incidents in his home province, and Senator 
Lawson described appalling criminal acts in his and my 
home area. I share with him the sense of outrage and 
dismay that those kinds of incidents could happen in our 
society. 


@ (1710) 


I have listened to those people who cite scripture in 
support of capital punishment—“an eye for an eye”; “a 
death for a death”; ‘“‘a life for a life’. The State of Israel, 
which is one of the ancient seats of our Judeo-Christian 
heritage, is wracked every day with terrorist murders and 
violence and the taking of life on a gruesome scale. The 
State of Israel is the custodian of the Judaic tradition in 
this world, and despite every terrorist provocation in Israel 
there is no death penalty, and no demand for its establish- 
ment. The leaders of Israel believe that the introduction of 
capital punishment in their nation would only breed more 
violence, precisely the kind of violence that we are striving 
to reduce in our own democratic state. 


Can anyone seriously suggest that the State of Israel has 
not had, within its borders, crime equal to the horrible 
incidents that we have heard of this afternoon? Perhaps it 
requires a very enlightened and mature form of democracy 
for its citizens and its government to resist giving way to 
the basic animal instinct of revenge and blood retribution, 
and for those citizens and their leaders to say, “Despite the 
provocation let us see what we can do to meet the problem 
of crime and violence in its totality.” The decision regard- 
ing this measure is not an easy one because there are 
persuasive arguments and there are good men and women 
on both sides of this particular issue. 


Senator Grosart: That is better. 
Senator Flynn: You are improving. 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps honourable senators think 
that this is a humorous debate. I do not share that belief. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. 


Senator Perrault: If the Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion wants to contribute constructively, we shall all wel- 
come his remarks. 


I am gratified that his new leader, who aspires to be 
Prime Minister of Canada, stood in his place in the other 
chamber and voted for this particular measure. I give him 
full credit—Mr. Joseph Clark of Rocky Mountain, Alberta. 


Senator Grosart: So do I. You are not immune from 
interruption. 


Senator Perrault: No, I am not immune from interrup- 
tion but I listen with respect to your speeches and I shall 
continue to do so. 


Senator Grosart: You have interrupted and I hope you 
continue to do so. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there are many 
sincerely held views. What are some of those views? On 
one side the first argument is that capital punishment is a 
much greater deterrent than any other form of punish- 
ment, because of the built-in fear of the loss of life and, 
therefore, its abolition would result in the increase of 
murder. That argument has been advanced and with great 
sincerity. 

It has been said that capital punishment is a just and 
appropriate one for murder since it is commensurate with 
the gravity of the offence and it indicates society’s abhor- 
rence of taking life. 


I want to be fair in setting forth these arguments. As 
well, the view is advanced that the law should not ignore 
the public demand for retribution, and that there is general 
support for the death penalty on the part of those whose 
work involves regular contacts with the criminal element; 
that is, the police and prison personnel. It has been said 
that capital punishment has at least one deterrent—a form 
of self defence—for the protection of society from the risk 
of a second offence by the same criminal. 


Those are the basic arguments which have been set forth 
in support of this bill. I think it very significant, however, 
that on the other hand the opponents of capital punish- 
ment include, in this case, the Government of Canada and 
the leaders of all our major political parties. Yes, the 
leaders of the major parties in this country support this 
bill. They can read the public opinion polls. They know the 
minds of the Canadian people. 


The arguments these leaders support are these: The 
deterrent effect of the death penalty has not been demon- 
strated, and research in this area has been inconclusive. All 
available information appears to confirm that the absence 
of capital punishment has not resulted in a notable 
increase in murder and other offences previously punish- 
able by death, but that certain abolitionist states have 
experienced a decrease in crime rates, which is a fact. 


Another viewpoint is that the state should set an exam- 
ple of recognizing the sanctity of human life and the 
absolute wrongness of killing. 


Perhaps the final principal argument is that the exist- 
ence of the death penalty renders criminal justice uncer- 
tain and in some cases inequitable because of the reluc- 
tance of jurors to inflict the penalty. 

It is significant that the statistics indicate that generally 
those whom we have hanged throughout the history of 
Canada have had limited economic means or have had very 
difficult social and educational backgrounds. 


Senator Choquette: Poor misunderstood boys. 
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Senator Perrault: Most were poor and misunderstood; 
others were not. That is correct. Your observation has some 
merit. 


Certainly, the list of supportive arguments which I have 
gone through is not exhaustive but I think that one of the 
points of the government’s abolitionist position, which has 
not received the attention it merits, is that at this time we 
are engaged in a different kind of debate on capital punish- 
ment. This is not a matter of this government’s asking 
Parliament to support total abolition, without any change 
in parole regulations, with the convicted person going to 
jail and being released within five or six years, the crimi- 
nal being let off early and, as some people suggest, almost 
with the approbation of the state. 

Bill C-84 is part of a total package which is being intro- 
duced by the government to combat crime, in all its forms, 
in many, many different areas. Bill C-84 is part of a 
general offensive against violence in society, against crime, 
against killers. 

There are now significant alternatives to capital punish- 
ment. These take the form of life imprisonment with long 
mandatory terms of incarceration. It should be underlined 
that these mandatory terms are longer, on the average, 
than the time so far served by convicted murderers who 
had their death sentences commuted between January 1961 
and January 1968. 


I want to say something about commutation. The Hon- 
ourable Leader of the Opposition told the chamber this 
afternoon about the record of this government in the area 
of commutations, suggesting there was some illegality 
about the process. Surely, the Honourable Leader of the 
Opposition is aware of the actions of the government in 
studying every case on its merits, on a case-by-case basis 
before commutation is granted. 


Senator Choquette: They are all good. 


Senator Perrault: Commutation is a legal action. There 
is nothing illegal about it. I have the figures relating to 
commutations during the term of the last Conservative 
Government in Canada. The honourable senator occupied a 
distinguished position in that government. 


Senator Flynn: For six months. 


Senator Perrault: Well, a distinguished six months, 
senator. 


In 1958, of the 21 death sentences, the government com- 
muted 14. In 1959, 13 out of 15 were commuted. Were those 
commutations illegal? Of course not. The right honourable 
leader of your party in the other chamber— 


Senator Grosart: Diefenbaker. 


Senator Perrault: —was passionately supportive of the 
idea of commutation. And no one suggested that the act 
was illegal. I am suggesting to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in this chamber that the government which followed 
the last Progressive Conservative Government in Canada 
followed the legal tradition which was established by that 
government. 


Senator Flynn: May I put a question? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, I would prefer it 
if at the end of my remarks you would direct your ques- 
tions to me. I may not be able to enlighten you. 


{Senator Choquette. ] 


Senator Flynn: You probably could but you wouldn’t. 


Senator Perrault: Between January 1961 and January 
1968, the 28 individuals serving death-commuted sentences 
had spent an average time of 12 years in a penitentiary 
prior to their release. 


@ (1720) 


For those who were paroled between January 1968, and 
September 30, 1974, the average time served rose to 13.35 
years. And we are talking in this bill about the awesome 
prospect of life imprisonment. Mandatory terms have been 
set down as 25 years for first degree murder, and 10 to 25 
years for second degree murder and, although these terms 
will be subject to review by jurors after 15 years, the 
seriousness of the offence will lead those who are respon- 
sible for the release of convicted murderers to exercise 
great caution in making those decisions. 


A greater certainty of conviction, it is felt, will also be 
ensured with the abolition of capital punishment, for 
jurors have often been loath to inflict the death penalty. 
Eventual release for convicted murderers will mean parole 
supervision for their entire lifetime, and all that that 
entails if they commit subsequent offences. 


Reference was made earlier in this debate by Senator 
Lawson to the vicious way certain killers go out and 
murder again and again. Well, let us look at the statistics. 
Honourable senators deserve some facts on this particular 
matter before they vote. Statistics provided by the Nation- 
al Parole Service show that between January 1920 and 
September 1974, a total of 182 persons who had a death 
sentence commuted were granted parole—182 in the period 
from 1920 to 1974. Only 14 of those—14 out of 182—had 
their parole revoked for not adhering to parole conditions; 
and only nine persons forfeited their parole on conviction 
for an indictable offence. Only four people convicted of 
murder by Canadian courts were convicted of murder a 
second time between 1920 and the end of 1974. 


Senator Flynn: Those executed could hardly do that. 


Senator Perrault: Generally, therefore, murderers are 
not repeaters, and the retentionists’ position which claims 
that capital punishment rids society of would-be second 
murderers is not supported by statistics. 


Senator MclIlraith: Would the leader permit a question 
about those statistics? 


Senator Asselin: At the end of his speech. 


Senator Mcllraith: The statistics the leader is quoting 
are those of the National Parole Board, and they relate to 
prisoners released on parole. They do not, I believe, include 
prisoners released on temporary absence by the penitentia- 
ry authorities. Has he the statistics on the latter group of 
prisoners, and, if he has, will he give them? 


Senator Perrault: I will attempt to obtain those figures, 
if they are available, and present them to the chamber. 


Honourable senators, without question, it is the duty of 
the state to protect its citizens against the effects of crime, 
particularly violent crime. Rising crime rates have brought 
home to Canadians a need for changes in the criminal law 
and changes in the administration of criminal justice. The 
senators who have spoken in this debate have reflected 
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very accurately, I think, the concern being felt across this 
country. Society must be protected more adequately. 


As I said, Bill C-84 is before us because of the need to 
fight crime in Canadian society and to meet the public’s 
need for a greater measure of protection. But again this is 
not an isolated debate on capital punishment itself. This is 
part of a general package, and there will be companion 
legislation to deal with all aspects of crime. 


Is capital punishment an effective deterrent against 
murder? Studies in Canada and in the United States and 
elsewhere show that capital punishment—and again it is 
necessary to separate emotion, which is understandable on 
this issue, from fact—does not have any perceptible effect 
on the murder rate. As a matter of fact, as honourable 
senators are aware, most murders involve family mem- 
bers—relatives or wives and husbands—and the main 
season for murders is around Christmastime when families 
get together. 


In a society with a high regard for the dignity of the 
individual, the use of the death penalty, despite enormous 
provocation—not only enormous but horrible, sickening 
provocation—must be viewed as not acceptable. The prob- 
lems and conflicts of society cannot be resolved by resort- 
ing to violence. 


I realize that there are contradictory but sincere views 
held in Parliament and in the country on the question of 
capital punishment, but the bill before us gives an alterna- 
tive to those who regard the death penalty as the only 
answer. The proposed sentencing provisions for convicted 
murderers, which I have given you, is a new factor of 
really great and fundamental importance. The proposal is 
to deal firmly and effectively with convicted murderers by 
imposing long, mandatory periods of imprisonment to be 
served before the offender becomes eligible for parole. 


Surely it is our duty as legislators to promote legislation 
which provides the Canadian public with maximum pro- 
tection from all crimes, not only murder. Other forms of 
violence are considerably greater in number than the ulti- 
mate crime. In the context of this obligation, we have to 
ask ourselves this question: Should we give high priority to 
the rational dimensions of the issue, although we are 
always aware of the moral questions and moral beliefs 
involved which have to have a place in any debate on such 
a complex issue? 


We endeavour in this chamber and in Parliament to 
make essentially rational decisions that are preferably 
based on evidence, and that are always in the public 
interest. We pride ourselves on the rational process of 
going through statistics and economic reports, some of 
which are better than others; but, generally, in Parliament 
we try to make our judgments on a rational basis and we 
try to keep emotion out of the decision-making process as 
much as possible. 


There has been ample opportunity in recent years to 
study research findings and data on the subject of the 
death penalty. The findings, frankly, have been inconclu- 
sive, as some senators have pointed out. This means, essen- 
tially, that there is no definitive study in the Canadian 
experience, or elsewhere, that indicates there is absolute 
proof, or even a preponderance of evidence, to support 
capital punishment as a deterrent to the ultimate crime of 


murder. It cannot, therefore, be advocated as the defini- 
tive, or even as a reasonable, solution for what more and 
more thinking Canadians agree is the focus of our concern 
in this area—that is, the protection of the Canadian public. 


If such evidence existed and if we could be enlightened 
by proof that, by executing murderers, murder and crime 
generally would be significantly reduced or discouraged in 
the future, I think most of us—and I am one of them— 
would put the public interest above personal consider- 
ations and would support the scientific findings. I would 
find myself in support of retention under those circum- 
stances. But that is not the present situation. 


Persons engaged in research in this field are themselves 
baffled by the complexity of the issue, by the numerous 
variables, and by the difficulty of identifying motivation 
and of prescribing modification in criminal behaviour. I 
should like to quote from a well-known Harvard Universi- 
ty study, the Wilson Study. Professor James Q. Wilson 
spent several years independently studying this subject. 
The following are the conclusions the professor came to: 


Three things can be said about recent attempts to 
measure the deterrent effect of capital punishment: 


1. There is virtually no serious study that indicates 
that the death penalty is a deterrent above and 
beyond imprisonment; 


2. None of these studies is sufficiently rigorous to 
prove beyond dispute the absence of deterrent; and 


3. It is most unlikely we shall ever have a study 
that settles the matter one way or another, for the 
obstacles in the way of a conclusive study are prob- 
ably insuperable. 


@ (1730) 


Another American scholar in the field warns: 


Policy suggestions based on existing evidence can only 
be made with a clear recognition of the inaccuracy of 
this evidence. 


If expert studies in any area cannot produce conclusive 
results, can government be expected to do so? 


If scientific research cannot prove that capital punish- 
ment can and will deter would-be murderers, government 
certainly cannot guarantee that execution by the state will 
enhance the protection of the citizen from the crime of 
murder. While the public is concerned about violent crime, 
and while this concern leads many to regard the death 
penalty as a “cure-all” for the ultimate act of violence, the 
government has concluded that there is no scientific or 
definitive evidence to support this “cure-all” view, which 
is the easiest view to accept from a human and emotional 
standpoint, and which we, as human beings, find ourselves 
continually involved with. 


This lack of convincing proof is one of the reasons for 
Bill C-84, which proposes a new, more efficient approach to 
the disposition of convicted murderers. Essentially, the 
legislation must be viewed as a new approach to deter- 
rence, which, after all, is the fundamental goal of criminal 
law. The establishment of a system of justice in which 
there is a greater probability of detection and apprehen- 
sion is the first step towards a more efficient deterrence of 
crime. This, of course, is largely dependent upon the 
resources of our police forces, although it can be argued 
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that the community should also be encouraged to partici- 
pate in this endeavour. However, the certainty of convic- 
tion is an area in which legislators can make a significant 
contribution. 


Prior to 1962, capital murder had the lowest conviction 
rate of all violent offences in this country. One possible 
reason for this is that many juries were influenced by the 
fear of inflicting death by rendering a verdict of guilty. 
Referring to the British experience, Professor James Q. 
Wilson of Harvard, whom I have already quoted, noted 
that the number of murderers found insane by the courts 
decreased dramatically after the death penalty was abol- 
ished in Great Britain in 1965. Obviously, this cannot mean 
that there were fewer insane people in Great Britain after 
1965. What can be inferred, however, is that the verdict of 
insanity must have been used to protect the accused from 
execution. At least, that is a logical presumption. Clearly 
the abolition of capital punishment will remove the hesita- 
tion and reluctance formerly experienced by juries, and 
will encourage, perhaps, a more consistent application of 
the law. 


This increased certainty of conviction should contribute 
significantly to deterrence. The person who premeditates a 
murder will not be able to gamble on a manslaughter 
conviction, for I do not believe that juries will hesitate in 
deciding on the implementation of the proposed penalty 
for first degree murder contained in Bill C-84. 

In addition to juries, there are other elements that can 
bring about unequal justice in implementing the ultimate 
penalty. I am referring to the human variables involved in 
police investigations, in the crown attorney’s outlook and 
other factors over which Parliament has no control. We 
must also bear in mind the financial resources of the 
accused with regard to fighting effectively in the courts to 
save his life. Can we assume that all the components of our 
criminal justice system are ideal, or what they should be; 
that the law is always applied uniformly from case to case 
by dispassionate judges and juries, by perfectly fair coun- 
sel for the Crown, by truthful witnesses and by highly 
skilled defence lawyers? Can we be sure that there is equal 
justice for rich and poor in the matter of entering a 
defence? 


Senator Flynn: What about legal aid? 


Senator Perrault: Although I believe our system to be 
good and, generally, equitable, perhaps some senators will 
agree with me that we cannot consider it perfect, and in 
the light of this we cannot take the chance that certain 
discriminatory standards could result from the irreversible 
act of execution. 


What we can say factually about the Canadian experi- 
ence with respect to the deterrent value of capital punish- 
ment is that during the three decades prior to 1960 the 
number of persons convicted of capital murder, and there- 
fore subject to capital punishment, remained fairly con- 
stant at the rate of about 200 per decade. Surely this fact 
must cause us to reflect momentarily, for it clearly indi- 
cates that punishment by execution did not decrease the 
rate of capital murder over a 30-year period. If one were to 
study this period on a case-by-case basis within the con- 
text of the conviction rates that I have already cited for 
murder, manslaughter, attempted murder, shooting and 
wounding, and if one were to take into account the reluc- 


{Senator Perrault.] 


tance of juries, as well as the relatively constant number of 
capital murder convictions per decade, I believe one could 
not conclude decisively, one way or the other, whether the 
death penalty served as a deterrent during those 30 years. 


If we look at the situation after the suspension of capital 
punishment—that is, after 1962—the evidence does not 
show that such suspension has caused an increase in the 
homicide rate. One of the most distinguished educators in 
this country, Professor Fattah, Chairman of the Criminolo- 
gy Department of Simon Fraser University, one of our 
Canadian institutions of learning, in 1972 undertook a 
study of the deterrent effect of capital punishment in 
Canada. He noted that in certain provinces, such as Nova 
Scotia in 1968, Ontario in 1968, 1969 and 1970, Saskatche- 
wan in 1968 and Alberta in 1968 and 1969, the homicide 
rates actually declined. There were fewer murders, not 
more. The Ontario figure here is regarded as being of 
particular significance because Ontario is the most popu- 
lated, most urbanized and most industrialized province in 
Canada. Following the 1972 study, data for different 
Canadian cities also reveal fluctuations. In 1973, for exam- 
ple, the murder rate in Montreal and Vancouver fell, 
despite the abhorrent crimes committed in the home area 
of myself and Senator Lawson, while the murder rate in 
Toronto rose. In the following year, 1974, the murder rate 
in Montreal and Vancouver rose, while that in Toronto fell. 
Clearly the variation in murder rates cannot be explained 
in relation to the suspension of capital punishment because 
the same law applied in all parts of the country. 


Having considered some of the major arguments that 
have a degree of scientific validity, we must consider the 
psychological and moral aspects. We have to ask ourselves 
whether brutal punishment accustoms people to brutality, 
and whether ends are generally conditioned by means. The 
people of Israel, whom I mentioned earlier, considered this 
question and they rejected the idea of brutality, in spite of 
severe provocation, because they agree that ends are gener- 
ally conditioned by means. Many other countries have 
taken this position as well. Violence breeds violence. Sena- 
tor Hicks, an educator of distinction, knows a great deal 
about history, and the fact is that history teaches us that at 
different times vengeance and retribution were part of the 
socio-cultural fabric of criminal justice, not necessarily 
because they reformed or deterred the offender, but 
because they provided a degree of psychological assurance 
and perhaps even satisfaction to the offended, and there is 
something of that in the mood prevailing in some of the 
provinces today. 


Years ago it was found to be appropriate to have capital 
punishment inflicted on a 12-year-old boy for stealing a 
loaf of bread for his starving family by cutting off his 
head, which was then put outside the city gates. This was 
done, as you historians in the Senate are aware, because it 
gave psychological assurance and satisfaction to the 
offended. It is to be hoped that we have evolved to the 
point today at which we can place a higher value on the 
dignity of human life than on the need for vengeance, 
regardless of the provocation, which calls for great forti- 
tude of spirit, and that we have modified for the better our 
priorities and values. 


Among these new priorities are liberty and the respect 
for human life. Consequently the removal of liberty under 
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this new program by a long term of incarceration must be 
regarded as the removal of one of humanity’s most pre- 
cious rights. This in itself constitutes a severe sanction, 
and it is an indication to law-abiding citizens that severe 
penalties still exist for those who engage in the ultimate in 
anti-social behaviour. 


@ (1740) 


Violence in our society and in other parts of the world, 
whether shown on television screens as entertainment or 
revealed in the statistics of increasing crime rates, is a vast 
and complex problem that requires urgent attention. But 
how can the use of violence by the state through the 
execution of convicted murderers in any manner bring us 
closer to a solution of the problem? The values that we in 
Parliament use in making major decisions tend to be 
viewed as examples by the citizens of this country and, in 
particular, by the young people in our country who need 
our guidance. The abolition of execution by the state 
through the legislation before us will, it is hoped, be a clear 
indication of our rejection of the use of raw, naked vio- 
lence as a solution to any and all problems. 


Senator Flynn: It is 6 o’clock. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with your leave, 
I have one more paragraph, so may I tomplete it? 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, how can we log- 
ically advocate the use of discretion and informed reason 
in the conduct of our affairs to make major decisions, to 
govern different aspects of our lives, and at the same time 
implement the most violent form of punishment in the 
form of the death penalty? This inconsistency becomes 
even more illogical and indefensible if we cannot assure 
the public absolutely that the death penalty works in 
terms of its ultimate goal—the deterrence of murder. On 
the evidence, no one can provide that assurance or that 
certainty to Canadians. 


Therefore, the fundamental question that we must all 
ask ourselves is: How can we take effective measures to 
protect the Canadian public against the acts of those who 
commit violent crimes? And there are no simplistic 
answers, no answers regarding murderers which say, “Let 
us hang them or gas them or shoot them. Let us take away 
their lives.” There are no simplistic answers, honourable 
senators. To overcome crime and violence is a long, costly, 
complex and difficult process. The challenge is there, but 
the danger is that we may yield to simplistic answers. The 
evidence is that the retention of capital punishment in our 
criminal law would not only be ineffective but might 
actually be counterproductive to our ultimate goal which 
is, of course, the protection of our society against violent 
crime. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, since the Leader of 
the Government has completed his speech, may I now put 
my question? He referred to the study of cases, in all of 
which cases commutation was granted. Does the senator 
not recall the statement of the Solicitor General, Mr. All- 
mand, to the effect that as far as he was concerned nobody 
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would be executed in Canada? Are we not justified in 
concluding that these so-called studies, if they were 
engaged in at all, were merely pro forma and that the end 
result, commutation, was never in doubt? 


Senator Perrault: Well, honourable senators, as I recall 
the statement of my colleague, he said that he would resign 
if it came to the question of carrying out an execution. In 
other words, he was saying— 


Senator Flynn: You cannot defend him. 


Senator Perrault: He was saying, I think—and I can 
only attempt to interpret his view— 


Senator Flynn: You cannot defend him. 


Senator Perrault: Let me set out what the facts are. Mr. 
Allmand said that in the event of a cabinet consensus that 
there should be an execution carried out, he would resign 
rather than undertake that responsibility. That is a per- 
fectly frank statement for any minister to make, and I feel 
sure he would have resigned under the circumstances I 
have described. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, pursuant to 
rule 12, and since it is now 6 o’clock, I shall leave the Chair 
until 8 o’clock this evening, unless the Senate by unani- 
mous consent decides to complete today’s business. 


Senator Flynn: No, 8 o’clock. 
The Senate adjourned until 8 p.m. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


Hon. George J. MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I have 
very few remarks I wish to make tonight, and I assure you 
that, unlike other occasions on which I have spoken, I will 
be very brief. Today I listened with a great deal of interest 
to the debate, and it caused me some concern. Some excel- 
lent points were raised on both sides of the question. 
However, at times I thought they became a little out of 
perspective and, if I am able to do it tonight, which I may 
not be able to achieve, I would like to bring what I believe 
to be the main question before this house more clearly into 
focus in the minds of honourable senators before we vote 
later today, or tomorrow, as the case may be. 


The question before the house is simply that of second 
reading, or approval in principle, of Bill C-84, an act to 
amend the Criminal Code in relation to the punishment for 
murder and certain other serious offences. For the purpose 
of the point I wish to make, we can disregard the “other 
serious offences”. I believe I am fair in describing the bill 
as simply a bill for the abolition of capital punishment for 
the offence of murder in Canada and substituting therefor 
life imprisonment. I will deal here only with first degree 
murder without the eligibility for parole until 25 years of 
the sentence have been served. I would like to say some- 
thing about that latter reference later in my remarks. 


Now, I have said it is second reading of that bill. What is 
its history? The bill was presented to the House of Com- 
mons by the Government of Canada and it was presented 
as a government measure, somewhat differently than pre- 
vious bills on this subject have been presented in recent 
years. It was presented as a government bill and, indeed, 
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observers of the action of the government will have noted 
that the ministry voted solidly in support of the bill in the 
other place. 


Senator Asselin: They said it was a free vote. 


Senator Mcllraith: All votes are free, as far as I am 
concerned. 


Senator Asselin: When all the members of the ministry 
vote the same way it is not a free vote. 


Senator MclIlraith: I do not wish to digress into the 
argument as to a free vote. I vote as I wish; sometimes it is 
a hard decision to make, as this one is for me a hard 
decision to make. However, I have made it and I wish to 
explain it, because I believe it is a point that should be 
considered by all honourable senators. 


In that vote on second reading in the other place the 
House of Commons, the elected representatives of the 
people, voted by a majority, not a very large majority buta 
clear majority, to abolish capital punishment for murder. 


Senator Flynn: “Clear” is, maybe, arithmetic. 


Senator Mcllraith: In any event, it was a majority vote, 
and that is the way we operate in this Parliament. We do 
not operate on the veto system of some other societies, but 
on the majority vote system. Then it came to committee 
stage in the other place and was very fully argued, with 
many very interesting arguments on both sides being 
strenuously advanced, with sometimes, I thought, a degree 
of overfirmness. In any event, there they were. One of the 
arguments had to do with retaining capital punishment for 
the murder of policemen and prison guards, and the vote 
on that amendment, which I considered the key amend- 
ment among many amendments, was defeated by a clear 
majority. The bill then came to third reading in the other 
place, again an opportunity to defeat the bill. On third 
reading the other place voted for abolition of capital pun- 
ishment for murder. 


The Leader of the Opposition criticized the govern- 
ment—I think I am summarizing his speech accurately— 
for not applying the law these last few years; and, certain- 
ly, the facts are that there has been no capital punishment 
administered since 1962. 


I am familiar with the procedures which are followed in 
the examination of individual capital cases, and in those 
cases of which I had knowledge when I was a member of 
the cabinet, those procedures had been followed meticu- 
lously. Whether honourable senators would agree that the 
decision in a particular case was right or wrong, the fact 
remains that each case was looked at most carefully. I 
know, because for a period, as Solicitor General, I had the 
responsibility of preparing the cases for consideration and, 
believe me, they did not go forward to the cabinet thought- 
lessly. I can tell you that. It is a difficult, tough job to do, 
and they were considered carefully. I am not at liberty to 
tell honourable senators the results of them, but honour- 
able senators are at liberty to agree or disagree with the 
conclusions reached. 


There were also some other critical remarks made of the 
government by the Leader of the Opposition. He being the 
Leader of the Opposition, I cannot find fault with him for 
doing that. He raised a question arising out of the remarks 
of one of my successors in the office of Solicitor General, 


(Senator Mcllraith.] 


and I must say that those remarks caused me great con- 
cern. I cannot see how one can objectively fulfill the duty 
of Solicitor General, in meeting the requirements of the 
Criminal Code in relation to capital cases, by saying that 
one would resign before one would sign an order in a 
capital case. However, that is another question. In my 
view, it is irrelevant to what we are dealing with here 
tonight, but I would be less than frank if I did not admit 
that the statement caused me great concern. I recall the 
statement well and it concerned me greatly, but, as I say; it 
is irrelevant to the question we are considering tonight. 


There were also some critical remarks made of the Prime 
Minister. Far be it from me to criticize the Prime Minister, 
but I must say that in connection with his remarks on 
capital punishment, which were quoted by the Leader of 
the Opposition—and the Leader of the Opposition is an 
abolitionist—I would not go quite as far as he did. I read 
Hansard the next day, and those remarks bothered me. He 
said: 

It is inevitable that the defeat of this bill would even- 
tually place the hangman’s noose around some person’s 
neck. To make that quite clear: if this bill is defeated, 
some people will certainly hang. While members are 
free to vote as they wish, those who vote against the 
bill, for whatever reason, cannot escape their personal 
share of responsibility for the hangings which will 
take place if the bill is defeated. 


It is perfectly legitimate for anyone to argue that that is 
perhaps a surprising use of the high office he holds; but, be 
that as it may, what piddling criticism is that to make on 
an issue as basic as the one we are dealing with tonight? 


That is all I wish to say about that. I did not like the 
remark, I can tell the Leader of the Opposition frankly. For 
my part, I have been a retentionist—that is, if you call a 
retentionist one who wants to see capital punishment 
retained for murders of policemen and penitentiary guards 
because of the fact that the nature of the work they do 
places them in such a position of susceptibility to murder, 
as was so eloquently expressed by Senator Choquette this 
afternoon, that for the sake of society we need it. I have 
never been happy with that definition. If I remember 
correctly, I spoke at some length in support of the bill 
extending the present law. Were we involved in that same 
debate today, I would again support the abolishment of 
capital punishment, except in respect of certain classes of 
murderers. I am one of those who believe that for certain 
classes of murderers, a certain segment of murderers, capi- 
tal punishment does act as a deterrent. 

@ (2010) 


In my time working in this area I have been unable to 
find any statistics that have any relevance to this subject. I 
have not yet had an opportunity to explain why I inter- 
rupted the Leader of the Government this afternoon. With 
great deference, I asked my question because I did not 
want the statistic he was using to become implanted as a 
solid argument one way or the other. 


My belief that capital punishment acts as a deterrent in 
respect of certain classes of murderers is based on actual 
cases—cases where I became aware of what the murderer 
had said when arrested. Some of it is slightly profane. That 
kind of evidence is not available to the statisticians work- 
ing in our universities. In many cases, it never appears 
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anywhere in the evidence at trial. In any event, the statis- 
ticians generally look at the summary of the case and the 
findings, and not at the incidental evidence that may 
appear through the case. For that reason, such information 
is not generally known. 


I am firmly convinced, based on such evidence, that for 
certain classes of individuals, what one might call profes- 
sional criminals, the serious criminals, capital punishment 
does act as a deterrent. I readily admit that it is not a 
deterrent in the case of one member of a family killing 
another. 


Notwithstanding those views and those arguments, to 
expect the Senate now to defeat a bill with the history of 
this bill and its predecessor bills, and in the light of the 
record of previous governments, both Liberal and Progres- 
sive Conservative, is not realistic. 


In administering the laws of the land, the government 
does a much better job if it knows it has the support of 
Parliament, specifically the support of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people behind it. That is when govern- 
ments best administer laws. The very root of our system is 
that the government is responsible and answerable to the 
elected representatives of the people. In this case, it seems 
to me, after much public furor—and there has been a great 
deal written and spoken on this issue across the country, a 
great deal of high feeling on it—the elected representatives 
of the people having chosen to support the government in 
bringing about the abolition of capital punishment, to 
expect to defeat the bill is simply being unrealistic. It is 
not, in my view, a proper use of the Senate’s power and 
authority in relation to the government of this country. 


Senator Choquette: Are you for abolition of the Senate? 


Senator MclIlraith: I think I have demonstrated in the 
last few weeks that I am not for abolishing the Senate. 


Senator Choquette: Do you think the majority of the 
Canadian people are for the retention of the death penalty? 


Senator MclIlraith: I would suspect that the majority of 
people, at the moment, are for retention. I would also 
expect that within three, four or five years the people will 
have seen that our action in this respect was right, and 
they will be for abolition. That is the answer to that 
question. If you ask me about the present time, it is 
certainly my assessment, having been active in political 
life for many years, that they are for retention at the 
moment. I would be the first to grant you that. 


I hope the abolitionists, with whom I am going to vote on 
this issue, will forgive me for saying this. I would rather 
gently tick them off a bit for some of the arguments about 
conscience and all that. We use our conscience day after 
day in the parliamentary process, but I believe that a man 
who holds a different view from my own on any question 
may have as good a conscience as mine, or even a better 
one. I just do not accept that argument. 


Senator Flynn: You mean he is as civilized as you. 


Senator Mcllraith: I believe in a free society, in a free 
parliamentary system. Forgive me, but I must say I am a 
little critical of some of the abolitionists’ arguments about 
conscience. They go a little too far in suggesting, by infer- 
ence, that those who are not for abolition have in some way 
a lesser conscience. I do not accept that proposition at all. 


29555—-104% 


In the circumstances of this particular bill and the histo- 
ry of the government’s administration of the executive act 
connected with capital punishment, and the votes in the 
House of Commons, the only reasonable and proper way of 
dealing with this subject is to vote for the abolition of 
capital punishment. Can you imagine the situation of 
trying to force a government to carry out capital punish- 
ment when it has brought forward a bill to abolish it and 
submitted it to Parliament; when that bill has been debat- 
ed for many days by the elected representatives of the 
people, who in turn are answerable to the voters of Canada 
on this widely debated subject, and who voted for it three 
times knowing that they as members of Parliament must 
seek re-election in two years— 


Senator Flynn: The sooner the better. 


Senator MclIlraith: It is just not realistic. How could the 
government, in good conscience, take the life of a man in 
those circumstances. Surely, they must feel their responsi- 
bility. This is an issue on which the electors will have 
before them those who supported the bill, and they will be 
able to vote for or against them, and thus express their 
views. 


Senator Asselin: The answer is very simple. The govern- 
ment will simply say it was a free vote and a free vote 
abolished capital punishment, so the government action is 
covered. 


Senator MclIlraith: The members of the House of Com- 
mons are responsible to their electors, and that is the way 
it always must be in this country as far as I am concerned. 
They have voted for abolition, and it is not reasonable in 
these circumstances for us to require the government to 
carry out the necessary executive action. Therefore, hon- 
ourable senators, I come to the firm conclusion that I must 
vote for the bill for that reason and, I must say, for no 
other. 


@ (2020) 


I want to make a brief reference to one small item. I 
know this clause dealing with persons convicted of first 
degree murder requires that they be sentenced to impris- 
onment for life without any eligibility for parole until they 
have served 25 years. I do not happen to like that particu- 
lar clause. I do not think it is a proper clause. I think that 
the parole board or some other judicial body should have 
the power to review individual cases. Just imagine if a 
60-year-old man were sentenced and then became termi- 
nally ill after, say, 20 years, and there is no authority to 
release him. It is not realistic. 


I hope in the course of the next few years, after some 
have been sentenced under this provision, the government 
will look to amending this clause and coming forward with 
a better provision. There is plenty of time to do that. This 
will only be applicable to those sentenced after this bill 
passes. 

I would make this request of the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, that in due course the government consider that 
point in an endeavour to find a better method of detaining 
a convicted person in prison for a long term while provid- 
ing for some kind of judicial examination of individual 
cases, and power to release people under exceptional cir- 
cumstances—for example, when a prisoner is terminally 
ill. 
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I thank you, honourable senators, for listening to me 
tonight. I hope my argument appeared reasonable to you. 


Senator Hicks: Before my honourable friend concludes 
his remarks, would he permit a question? Would he not 
agree that the logical extension of the main argument he 
used would have the effect of saying that if the govern- 
ment does not like any particular law or set of laws, all it 
has to do is fail to administer them in the true spirit and 
intent, and thus put Parliament in a position where it must 
change the laws to agree with the government’s attitude? 
Surely this is shifting the notion of responsibility of the 
government to Parliament to the opposite pole. 


Senator MclIlraith: No, I would not agree with that 
conclusion at all. I am sorry, I just cannot admit that that 
would be a logical extension of my argument. My argu- 
ment is confined to a rather narrow point. It is confined to 
the state taking the life of an individual, and all the 
executive acts after the judicial process involved in that 
process is completed. 


Hon. Hartland de M. Molson: Honourable senators, I 
was somewhat reluctant to take any part in this debate 
because, first of all, I think my views are fairly well known 
and nothing very much has happened to make me change 
them. However, in the debate which we held in this house 
on November 7, 1973 I set out my views, as I thought very 
clearly. I shall not give you a page number in Hansard; 
perhaps you will just take my word for it. 


I believed then, as I believe now, that capital punish- 
ment is a deterrent. I spoke at length, and emphasized the 
trend toward gangland enforcement by murder, called by 
gangland bosses “execution.” I also emphasized at that 
time the universally disturbing trend of disrespect for the 
law which, in my opinion, starts at the top and naturally 
works its way down. 


When I say it starts at the top, I do not suggest for a 
minute that the most responsible people in this country 
have no respect for the law. I mean anything but that. I 
mean that those who are in a position of responsibility and 
authority command the respect of the people, particularly 
those who support them politically. It is their attitude 
which I refer to when I say the trend has been towards 
disrespect for the law, because I believe that there has 
been an apparent lack of emphasis on the need for firm 
deterrent punishment in the last few years. There seems to 
be a tendency to play down the seriousness of crime, or our 
view of the seriousness of crime. If, for example, we infer 
that murder is no longer as serious an offence as we 
thought it was, because we are not going to use the 
extreme punishment, then at the same time as we say that 
we put the other serious crimes on a slightly lower level. 
We push the whole list down a notch. Armed holdup 
becomes a little less serious; rape, robbery, theft and so on 
become less serious, because when you start at the top and 
make that seem less serious you obviously, by gradation, 
reduce the importance that is given to the seriousness of 
other crimes. That is what I believe has been happening, 
and to me it is extremely disturbing. 

In the 1973 debate I emphasized that I detested hanging 
and I suggested other means of carrying out the death 
sentence, as Senator Choquette did today, quite in agree- 
ment with my views. 

{Senator Mcllraith.]} 


I should like to say at this time that I agree thoroughly 
with Senator Bourget, that there is nothing we can say 
now that is really going to change anybody’s mind. I 
realize that. So I am only going to try to put briefly the 
way in which I view this situation. I will attempt to be 
brief because we have had some splendid speeches in this 
debate; the average of them has been of the highest order. I 
respect the views of honourable senators and the way they 
have expressed them. If I happen to say something in my 
remarks which disagrees with what they have said I hope 
they will realize that it is because I disagree and not 
because I do not respect their views. 


I should like to mention that, to my mind, since 1973 the 
trend in the type of murder has been particularly disturb- 
ing. I refer to gangland slayings. I believe the increase in 
the number of gangland murders has certainly substantiat- 
ed my views as expressed in that debate. 


Organized crime has been playing a bigger and bigger 
role in my part of the world, Montreal, and it has become 
quite evident. We have had the Cliche Commission and the 
Crime Commission to show how organized crime has infil- 
trated our everyday lives, and has done so to a degree most 
of us simply could not ordinarily accept. Crime is into all 
sorts of business. It is not confined only to loan sharking, 
vice, drugs and so on. For example, we have read about the 
spread of organized crime into the meat business, and 
there are all sorts of other businesses in which organized 
crime is playing a part. Organized crime has a very simple 
way of enforcing its views. When somebody disagrees, 
“they” execute him. It has been happening, regardless of 
the fact that when I said so before some senators con- 
tradicted me, saying there was no evidence of organized 
killing. I am sorry to have to say so, but statistics more 
than prove the truth of what I said then. 


With the removal of capital punishment, it will be even 
easier to get a “contract,” as they call it, to enforce the will 
of organized crime. With the passage of Bill C-84 there will 
no longer be any question of the enforcer, the person who 
has been given a contract, being executed. In fact, because 
of cabinet commutations there has been no real danger in 
that respect since 1962. 


@ (2030) 


I would like to digress a little bit at this point. A little 
earlier there was mention of statistics. I do not think there 
are any Statistics that really help us in this matter. I not 
only mean statistics illustrating whether or not capital 
punishment is a deterrent; I simply think available statis- 
tics do not help us in any way. I know that one set of 
statistics was quoted, which was based on the number of 
convicted murderers. To me, however, the number of con- 
victed murderers is not a very good base for such statistics. 
I would prefer as a base the total number of homicides. 
Any number of people charged with murder are convicted 
of manslaughter, or perhaps are acquitted. I would like to 
have statistics based on homicides, and to know whether a 
person involved in a homicide killed again, or was involved 
in some other serious crime. The number of convicted 
murderers who have repeated their crimes, however, is so 
limited in its application, as far as I am concerned, that it 
is not a valuable statistic. This is one of the problems with 
all of the statistics that have been brought forward in the 
matter of capital punishment. 
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I do not need to remind you that in Montreal, in the year 
before last, 13 people were killed by being locked in a 
building which was then set on fire. A little later five 
people were found shot to death and stuffed in the trunk of 
a car in the tenderloin district on the south shore of 
Montreal. These are not ‘crimes passionnels.’’ These are 
not crimes such as that of someone getting mad at Christ- 
mastime and killing his mother-in-law. These are vicious, 
planned murders committed by people of the type that 
Senator McDonald spoke about earlier today, with regard 
to whom it is useless to talk about the bad breaks they had 
as children, or to suggest that if we took better care of 
them they could be rehabilitated. The people who commit 
that sort of crime are beyond hope, and I agree with 
Senator McDonald entirely when he says that they are 
people we can well do without, and which society would 
feel better for eliminating. 


Senator Macdonald: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would accept a question at this point. 


Senator Molson: From you I would accept a question at 
any point. 


Senator Macdonald: Can you tell me how many of these 
people were arrested, and, if they were tried, how many 
were convicted? I am referring to the people in Montreal 
that you mentioned. 


Senator Molson: I think one was never caught, and I 
think one was shot while resisting arrest. One was a fellow 
called Blass, who was shot when he reached for his gun at 
the time the police found him in our country heaven north 
of Montreal, the Laurentians. I do not think anybody was 
arrested in connection with the murder of the five people 
who were executed and stuffed in the trunk of the car. 


Montreal, of course, is now sometimes referred to as the 
murder capital of the world. We had 111 murders in 145 
days there in the year before last, I believe. 


Such murders, as I said before, are not the kind that 
arise out of family disagreements. They are not the kind of 
murder that is committed when people drink rubbing 
alcohol, lose their temper, and seize the kitchen knife. Most 
of the crime in our area is associated with all the rackets, 
which the police know about, and which many of us know 
about, but are unable to get at, and which people put up 
with because they are so terrified they do not know what 
else to do. When they talk or fall out of favour the enforc- 
ers move in, and that is when you get one of these dirty 
little murders that I mentioned, where somebody has two 
or three bullets put into the back of his head and is 
dropped into a ditch or stuffed in the trunk of a car, or 
some such thing. 


Honourable senators, I do not want to go back over all 
the things we have heard before. I do not want to take up 
your time in that way. I do want to say, however, that 
regardless of the stated views of the Prime Minister and 
members of the cabinet and others, my opinion, for what 
that is worth, is that the public of Canada gives every 
indication of being really uneasy as the consequences of 
the overriding of the courts by the cabinet. I believe the 
public is worried also by the very obvious difficulty which 
will occur in recruiting men of integrity and courage for 
the police forces and the penitentiary services. Their job is 
to protect all the citizens; that is what they are engaged 


for, including all of us and cabinet ministers. Now death by 
gunfire in the ordinary course of their duties is a greater 
possibility. It is certainly a genuine occupational hazard. I 
felt before that singling out those categories of people was 
wrong, as Senator Mcllraith said, and perhaps it was, but I 
think that if we are going to enlist good people to carry out 
functions in even greater danger, functions that require 
great integrity—and, mark you, the pay is not enormous—I 
do not know how we can take away from them the greatest 
possible protection. 


I read, and heard on television the other night, that by a 
strange coincidence the government is already planning 
new high-security penitentiaries to take care of prisoners 
who will no longer be sentenced to death and others who 
are extremely dangerous; that these new prisons are going 
to be so designed that there will be practically no contact 
between the prison guards and the prisoners, and that that 
will preclude all the dangers. They are going to be built at 
a cost of millions of dollars. Now, honourable senators, I do 
not mind the expenditure of the dollars too much, because 
the government is going to spend them anyway, but I do 
mind the thought that we now have to devise another 
special type of penitentiary because what we have at the 
present time is no longer any good. I agree with the Leader 
of the Government who said that the judicial system has 
not been working well, and that the prison system has not 
been working well enough. But do you mind telling me 
how we are going to get better people to run them in a 
more efficient manner? Do you know of any people who 
will enlist in these services? I don’t know of any. They 
would be extremely dedicated people who would be pre- 
pared to go and work under these conditions. Conditions 
were bad enough before because they knew that commuta- 
tion of the death sentence would remove the protection of 
the death penalty but now they do not even have that 
protection. So now we are going to have special hygienic, 
barred places for these criminals, and we are planning to 
take care of the situation in that way. But I would like you 
to think of just what is happening. Where does all this lead 
us? 


First of all, let us take the police. Think of yourself, or 
your son, or your cousin, as a policeman. You meet an 
armed bandit. You have no more protection than the civil- 
ian who is trying to catch the bus nearby. The bandit has a 
gun. What are you going to do? Are you going to go and say 
to him, “Drop your gun, bud’’? Or are you going to let nim 
have it right away, bang, and if you are well trained or 
lucky you are going to hit him? That is what is going to 
happen. The same thing is true of prison guards when they 
run into any sort of fracas or disturbance. They are not 
going to go and say, ‘Please, let me have that knife you are 
hiding.” They are going to get very, very tough indeed, and 
this could easily lead to more accidents and even more 
deaths. But as far as policemen are concerned, and Senator 
Williams brought this up, they are going to shoot first and 
talk afterwards. More violence! More deaths! It has been 
suggested that conditions are rapidly approaching when 
we will want to carry a gun to protect ourselves; that time 
may already be here. So, after Bill C-84 becomes law, this 
Utopia, we will look forward to a situation in Canada 
reminiscent of “High Noon.” 
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But that is where we are heading and we are going to 
have to protect ourselves, because protection is simply not 
available. It is not there in the first place, according to the 
evidence from crime statistics. Secondly, if criminals are 
caught, the severity of punishment has been so light, 
including that for murder, that there is very little deter- 
rent at all. What is the effect of a 25-year sentence of 
imprisonment? Will the prisoner be happy and say, “Thank 
God I was not hanged’? Is he going to go into this new, 
hygienic penitentiary saying, “What a lucky fellow I am, 
where is my steak and colour television?” and live there 25 
years happily thereafter? It is reasonable to suppose that 
in spite of the aberrations or, in some cases, the viciousness 
of these characters, they are human beings. They are going 
to look forward to 25 years in a beautiful new penitentiary 
with absolute horror and it is going to grow from day to 
day. What will they think of? Will they think of the 
beauties of a country in which capital punishment has 
been abolished and everyone is trying to make conditions 
better, helping to avoid broken homes, and so on? Or will 
they think of killing a guard or committing any crime to 
escape to a scene where there are people, air and trees? I 
suggest to you that we will produce a new type of criminal, 
a 25-year criminal, who will-have absolutely no object or 
reason for surviving in the new and beautiful prisons. We 
should think about that before deciding what a great 
improvement this is. 


Honourable senators, I have spoken longer than I intend- 
ed. I really believe that we have gone back over the issues 
of the previous debates. Perhaps we have muddled our- 
selves and allowed a little more of the Parliament Hill fog 
to come down on us once more by attempting to re-assess 
the old arguments and questions in our minds. In my 
opinion we should not do that. We should realize that the 
Senate is faced with this very difficult, serious and impor- 
tant decision, and we should ask ourselves: what is our 
purpose and what is our duty? I suggest to you that one of 
the reasons for creating the Senate was to have representa- 
tion here for people from the various parts of Canada, 
particularly minorities. I do not suggest to you that 78 per 
cent in favour of capital punishment is a minority; in fact, 
I would say that it is a very substantial majority. However, 
I do not believe that being appointed in order to defend the 
problems of a minority should prevent us from dealing 
with the problems of a majority. I would like to emphasize, 
as suggested by Senator Beaubien earlier, that as appoint- 
ed members of this chamber from our respective parts of 
the country we have a responsibility to support the views 
of those whom we represent. I do not believe it is up to us 
to govern, lead or decide which way the people of Canada 
should go. In my opinion it is up to us in the Senate, if we 
have any useful function to perform, to reflect the views of 
those who, I think, know that we are genuinely interested 
in their point of view, welfare, safety and security. For 
these reasons, honourable senators, I will vote against the 
bill. 


Hon. George I. Smith (Colchester): Honourable sena- 
tors, I feel at this time constrained to enter this very 
serious discussion, not so much because I think I have any 
new views to propose for the consideration of the Senate— 
I suppose that all possible points of view have already been 


{Senator Molson. } 


put forward—but because I feel very strongly that some of 
the views that have been put forward, I know with great 
sincerity, require some examination before being accepted 
as having sufficient persuasive power to help one come toa 
conclusion on what is the most difficult question I have 
faced since coming here. 


I should like, first, if I may, to say I believe all who have 
spoken did so from a real conscientious belief, with real 
sincerity, and did not intend to reflect upon the conscien- 
tiousness or sincerity of others. However, as I listened to 
some I could not help but feel that their intensity of belief 
in the points of view they were putting forward led them, 
perhaps, to overlook the fact that others might have just as 
highly intense feelings as they, and might be just as capa- 
ble as they of forming an intelligent and useful opinion. I 
do not wish to make any pointed comments with respect to 
that score, but it did seem to me that some of the speakers 
were over-zealous in making the points they intended to 
make. 


I respect the views of all others. I try to do that at all 
times, particularly when I know without any doubt that 
we face a serious question which causes the utmost agony 
of decision—perhaps that is not too strong a phrase—in the 
minds and hearts of all who have to deal with it. Again, I 
say that it seems to me that we have to approach this 
matter in the spirit that, however zealously we may feel 
with respect to this problem ourselves, others have a right 
not only to be heard, but a right to have their views 
considered in the light of the fact that they are conscien- 
tious, honourable people wrestling with a most trying and 
difficult problem. 


If I may do so without any thought of offence at all, I 
cannot help but make some reference to the view which 
the distinguished Senator Mcllraith gave regarding his 
decision as to how we will vote. Certainly I would be the 
last one, or one of the last—and, I hope, right at the very 
last—to suggest that Senator Mcllraith is in any way one 
of those who is prepared to follow the government of the 
day just because it happens to be the government, even if 
it is a government of the political persuasion in which he 
believes. As he said himself a few minutes ago, he certainly 
has demonstrated that during the last few weeks. How- 
ever, I find it extremely difficult to accept for myself— 
although I know he believes it completely—that the Senate 
should abandon its responsibilities because the other place 
has, either after a long time or after a short time, made a 
particular decision. He carried that, I believe, one step 
further, as I followed him. If I do not express correctly the 
point he endeavoured to make, I hope he will ensure that I 
do so before I resume my seat. He extended the principle to 
the point that, after all, if all the members of a govern- 
ment, even when they were telling the other members of 
the House of Commons that this was a free vote, decided to 
vote together in a certain way on a certain question, then it 
would be impossible for them to carry on if their views 
were not accepted and, of course, what he was saying, as I 
understood it, was if they were not accepted by this house. 


Senator MclIlraith: Would the honourable senator 
permit me to speak? 
@ (2050) 


Senator Smith 
corrected. 


(Colchester): I would like to be 
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Senator MclIlraith: That was not my argument. I made 
reference to executive responsibility in murder cases, 
where it is the duty of the government to examine each 
individual case with a view to commuting the death sen- 
tence to life imprisonment or having the death sentence 
carried out, as the circumstances may warrant. 


My point was how a government, after the record of 
three votes in the other place and its own clear, unanimous 
record in approving the bill, could reasonably be expected 
to administer the law; and by “administer the law,” I had 
reference to that part of the law which comes under the 
administration of the government, as distinct from trial in 
the courts. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I thank the honourable 
senator for ensuring that I understand his point. I think I 
do. I think that what he is saying, after his having correct- 
ed me, is that his argument was concerned with this one 
particular kind of case, namely, the exercise of the execu- 
tive responsibility related to convicted murderers. I accept 
that. I thought he was casting a wider net. 


Even at that, I find it extremely difficult to accept the 
proposition. Surely, if the Senate thinks that something is 
wrong it should not allow that kind of consideration to 
influence it to vote against its conscience or to prevent its 
members from following the dictates of their consciences. 


One must remember that if, in a symbolic act, all mem- 
bers of the Privy Council sitting in the House of Commons 
decide to vote unanimously in a certain way and a deliber- 
ate choice is made, then those who make it must stand or 
fall by it; and if by chance they have made the wrong 
choice they must take the consequences. They cannot 
expect members of the other chamber to go against their 
consciences to help them. Although the honourable senator 
may have that view, I would like him and others to under- 
stand clearly that I have a different view. 


In the other house they made their choice. They did not 
all have to decide to vote together. They could have decid- 
ed, as perhaps they did, to follow their individual con- 
sciences, and it could be that their consciences pointed in 
the same direction. In any event, they are persons who are 
knowledgeable about politics and they knew, when they 
made their choice, what the consequences would be if they 
could not command the support necessary to keep their 
reputations and prestige intact. To use a common phrase, 
they put their jobs on the line. They did it intentionally, 
deliberately and knowingly to achieve a certain end. 


Again, I say that we should recognize that. We should 
not allow ourselves to be diverted from our duty to follow 
our consciences, in order to rescue those distinguished and 
honourable gentlemen from any predicament in which 
they might find themselves. 


Of course, they have a very simple remedy, one that is 
open to any democratic government. All they have to do is 
say, “Suppose for a moment the bill is not passed in the 
Senate and those terrible senators defeat our bill. We will 
go to the public and we will find out who is right.” That is 
the simple answer to the problem, surely? If we believe 
that the bill is wrong, we should not shrink from our duty 
of seeing that that particular course is taken. The solution 
is as simple as the fundamental principle of democracy, 
and those who place their prestige on the political line 


know where to go to find out whether the people who 
elected them are prepared to go along with them. It is as 
simple as that, and no one can say that it would be a 
terrible thing for the country. 


Senator MclIlraith: Would 
permit me a question? 


the honourable senator 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Certainly. 


Senator MclIlraith: Does the honourable senator realize 
that the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Com- 
mons also voted on this bill, and would he tell me what 
kind of an election it would be? My understanding is that 
the Leader of the Opposition voted for abolition. What 
kind of an election would it be if both sides are in favour of 
abolition? I understand the argument he is trying to make 
in relation to an ordinary bill, but in connection with this 
particular bill, on which we are being asked to vote, would 
the honourable senator go a step further and explain how 
the government will go to the country on this issue if we 
reject the bill— 


Senator Flynn: We have seen that before. 


Senator MclIlraith: —in view of the position of the 
Official Opposition and the fact that the Leader of the 
Opposition in the other place and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate have said that they support the bill? 


Senator Grosart: It is 265 elections, not one! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I have no trouble in deal- 
ing with that question. I know very well how the Leaders 
of the Opposition in this house and in the other place—the 
former Leader of the Opposition in the other house—voted. 
I know their beliefs. But they have had to make the 
difficult choice which the rest of us have to make, which 
they have made for the time being and perhaps permanent- 
ly. That is a matter which is of concern to them. But it is 
the government which has laid its prestige on the line by 
deciding to vote as a unit. 


I mention the point merely because it was raised by 
Senator Mcllraith as a reason for persuading those of us 
whom he wants to persuade—and that is as many as 
possible—not to follow our consciences on this particular 
matter, but that we should have regard for the point he 
raised, which I find difficult to accept. 


I do not see any difficulty about an election. If the 
government is fortunate enough to have Her Majesty’s 
loyal Opposition and the next major opposition party sup- 
porting it, it should not have much fear of an election, 
should it? It would make an election a simple matter for 
them, unless the public does not like it—and, after all, even 
we in the Senate are appointed by elected persons, and 
ultimately all our positions depend on the views of the 
people as expressed in the ballot boxes. Therefore I find it 
a difficult argument to accept. 


One honourable senator—an honourable senator apart 
from the Leader of the Government, whose comments I 
shall look at in a moment—emphasized, I think correctly, 
that, to use his exact words, ‘“‘we must recognize our failure 
to find new ways of stemming crime.” With all the effort I 
can muster to understand that argument as one which 
should persuade us to vote for the bill, the logic of it really 
escapes me, because it seems to me a somewhat strange 
thing to say that we can help stem crime by making the 
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penalty for crime less stringent. That viewpoint, in terms 
of persuasiveness, escapes me. 


@ (2100) 


The Leader of the Government made a very eloquent 
and vigorous speech, and I certainly compliment him on 
the eloquence and the vigour with which he delivered it. 
Even as I listened to him at his most eloquent, I could not 
escape the thought that such vigour and such eloquence 
might have been better employed had they been devoted to 
the plight of the lonely widow whose husband, or the 
helpless child whose father, had been removed by the 
murderer. I have not seen much evidence from the advo- 
cates of this bill which would indicate to me that that 
aspect of the problem is receiving the same sort of dedicat- 
ed attention as the question of what to do with the murder- 
er himself. 


I see the Leader of the Government about to ask me 
something. I shall permit him to do so. I do not mind being 
asked at the moment. 


Senator Perrault: Whatever the honourable senator 
would prefer. I wanted to ask whether, during the honour- 
able senator’s time as premier of that great province of 
Nova Scotia, he introduced a program of compensation for 
victims of violentcrimes. — 


I was one of the first western Canadians to advocate that 
kind of policy on behalf of those injured as a result of 
violent crimes. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): No, I did not, and I did not 
introduce or support a bill for the abolition of capital 
punishment. 


Senator Perrault: That was not within your purview. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Nor did I advocate such a 
step. 


Senator Grosart: A good answer. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): If the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment wishes to raise that question, surely he has to 
recognize that the federal government’s first responsibili- 
ty, having been vested with exclusive jurisdiction in the 
area of crime, should be to deal with the consequences of 
crime. 


The Leader of the Government emphasized at some 
length the fact that there is a great deal of violence—and I 
understood him to mean violence resulting in death—in 
the State of Israel, a state for which I have a great deal of 
respect, and that the government of the State of Israel was 
of the view that nothing would be accomplished in respect 
of that violence by the introduction of capital punishment. 
I do not know. I suppose there are two sides to that 
argument, just as there are to the one in which we are 
presently engaged. Are they right, or is the prevalence of 
violence due to the fact that they have not taken this step? 


Senator Grosart: A good point. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Who knows? I do not pre- 
tend to know, and I do not think the Leader of the Govern- 
ment knows. Therefore, so far as its probative value is 
concerned, he and I are in the same boat. It really does not 
help either one of us, or anyone else, in dealing with this 
matter. 


(Senator Smith (Colchester). ] 


The Leader of the Government went on to say that the 
state should set an example as to the sanctity with which 
life should be viewed. Those are his general words; I do not 
pretend to quote him exactly, but I think that is a fair 
summary of what he said. I certainly agree with that. But 
whose life? Only that of the murderer? Whose life? Should 
not the state be as much concerned with the life the 
murderer has taken? Surely one cannot deal with this 
question by saying that the state should set an example in 
respect of the sanctity of life. That, to me, is something 
that has no bearing on the argument at all or, if it does 
have some bearing, something which would lead me to feel 
that the state should be even more concerned than it is 
with the sanctity of the life that the murderer has taken 
and the consequences on the lives of those who were 
dependent on the continued existence of that life. 


The Leader of the Government, in dealing with the 
proposed punishment of lengthy terms of imprisonment, 
referred to the convicted murderer having to face the 
awesome prospect of being incarcerated for a term of 25 
years. Certainly, that is not a pleasant prospect to face. I 
accept that. However, the real question with which we 
have to struggle is whether that is as awesome a prospect 
to face as the prospect of being dispatched to eternity at an 
untimely moment. 


The Leader of the Government also made some reference 
to the prospect of supervised parole, on being released 
from prison, for the rest of the convicted murderer’s life. 
Really, I do not view that as very much of a deterrent or 
penalty. If the individual is going to be released on parole 
at all, he is going to be subject to certain conditions. 
Notwithstanding those conditions, he would have a great 
deal of time to himself. Incidentally, he would also have 
the time and the opportunity to commit additional crimes, 
if he so wished. Certainly, the parole authority and parole 
officers are not going to be living with these individuals 
day in and day out. There would certainly be no lack of 
opportunity for an individual to return to his criminal 
proclivities, if that should be his or her desire. 


It was also put forward as an argument against capital 
punishment—or, at least, I assumed it was put forward as 
an argument against capital punishment—that, according 
to the statistics, since 1920 only four persons have been 
convicted of murder a second time. Surely, Senator Molson 
drew attention to the weakness of that statistic. How many 
murders were committed by these people? How many 
people died at their hands? As the Leader of the Govern- 
ment readily recognizes, one of the weaknesses of statistics 
is that they do not tell the whole truth—not because 
someone is deliberately trying to falsify them, but simply 
because it is not possible. 


Senator Perrault: I suggested that difficulty. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Yes. I am simply pointing 
out that such statistics have no probative value at all on 
either side of the argument. Time and time again, the 
Leader of the Government made that point. 


Senator Choquette: Had those murderers been hanged, 
they could not have committed a second murder. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Not in this world, anyway. 


The argument was put forward that society needs a 
greater measure of protection against the prospective 
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criminal, especially against the prospective murderer. I 
have already made some comments in that regard. Surely, 
one does not achieve that extra protection by allowing 
convicted murderers to live. That strikes me as being a 
strange way of achieving or bringing about additional 
protection. Then, we must deal firmly with convicted mur- 
derers, someone said, and I agree with that. I think that 
capital punishment is not only a question of dealing more 
firmly but of dealing conclusively with convicted murder- 
ers. I find it hard to reconcile the argument that we have to 
be firmer and at the same time gentler. I realize that those 
who put forward that argument are sincerely and honestly 
convinced that what they say is right, and that they are on 
the best course in the interests of society as a whole. I 
grant that at once. However, I find it difficult to reconcile 
their line of reasoning. 

@ (2110) 


I come now to one of the basic difficulties I find with the 
views of the government leader, which were, as I said 
before, presented with such vigour and eloquence. More 
than once during his speech he said words to the effect 
that the findings of all those who have tried to gather 
statistics on this matter, the findings of all those who have 
tried to discover a means of proving that one course is 
better than another, have all reached an inconclusive 
result. I think at one stage his words were, “There is really 
no proof to support one side of the argument or the other.” 
However, the inference to be drawn from that is another 
one that escapes me. There is no proof, no conclusive 
finding, that the absence of capital punishment—I was 
going to say “political punishment”; it would have been a 
slip of the tongue, perhaps in some ways an appropriate 
one—there is no conclusive evidence that we should aban- 
don the course we have been following. 


It is true that a lawyer’s training and upbringing do 
sometimes narrow his ability to see things which have no 
proof, but I had always believed that the burden of proof 
was not on someone who was arguing to retain things as 
they are, but rather ought to fall on the person who argues 
that a change would be better than what we have now. It 
seems to me a strange reversal of what always looked to 
me to be an ordinary, sensible, reasonable question, of who 
should prove what, to say that because there is no proof 
that a change would be better we ought to change. That 
does seem to me a little hard to follow. 


I suppose what I have said indicates something of the 
trouble I have with the arguments that are put forward. 
However, I do not find any necessity to declare how I am 
going to vote until the time for that decision comes, when I 
hope that, along with all other honourable senators, I will 
find the strength of mind, heart and will to follow what- 
ever my conscience requires of me. 


In the meantime, I wish only to thank honourable sena- 
tors for listening to me. I hope I have not been guilty of 
saying anything inflammatory or unfair. I have certainly 
endeavoured to avoid those possibilities. Again I thank 
you, honourable senators, for your courtesy. 

Hon. A. E. Haddon Bell: Honourable senators, I know it 
is getting late and I do not want to keep you, but there are 
two points that I should like to contribute to the debate. 

First, I should tell you that yesterday I was incredulous 
when I heard that we were going to give Bill C-84 second 


reading this week, probably pass it and then give it royal 
assent by Friday. I was incredulous because in this cham- 
ber we usually give very thorough scrutiny to legislation. I 
am not at all convinced that a bill which continuously 
occupied the other house for months can be accepted so 
quickly by us. I know we are frightfully clever in this 
chamber. Nevertheless, there are several questions that 
come to mind. One, in particular, is the ten-year minimum 
sentence for a murder that is not premeditated. I feel this 
is the sort of thing that a Senate committee should exam- 
ine very thoroughly before we give assent to such a 
provision. 


This bill coming, as it does, at the end of a long session— 
I believe one of the longest in the history of Parliament—it 
seems to me that wisdom would suggest that we adjourn 
second reading, so that agreement could be reached in 
order that we could proceed with the bill in the new 
session at the point to which we had progressed at the time 
of adjournment. I believe other legislation is being pro- 
ceeded with in this way in the other place, such as the gun 
law, Bill C-83, and other legislation. I realize that this will 
not perhaps fit in with the government’s plans, and that is 
unfortunate for the government. However, we did not ask 
to receive this legislation at the end of this long session, 
and I put it to you, with all the earnestness I can muster, 
that we in this chamber are not responsible to the govern- 
ment, we are responsible to the people of Canada. 


Coming from the west coast, I feel I have a particular 
mandate. Although I am an abolitionist and would not like 
to support capital punishment, to support abolishing capi- 
tal punishment at this time simply will not do. As soon as 
our society has reached a level of development when men 
no longer murder each other, the state will then not need 
to have a provision for capital punishment in its Criminal 
Code. As the situation is in our society today, we must 
retain capital punishment. 


We may never have a case go to the courts in which there 
is no recommendation for clemency; we may never have 
such a horrible crime committed again, so that perhaps 
nobody will ever have to be hanged. I hope that is the case. 
But why not leave the provision in the code in case it is 
needed? 


A great deal has been said both for and against the 
deterrent effect of capital punishment. All I can say is that 
nobody has convinced me that capital punishment is not a 
deterrent. I believe that we have to protect the innocent 
with all the resources we have in our power. This being 
one of the reasons for retaining capital punishment, where 
is the harm in having it remain on the statute books? 


Honourable senators, many others have spoken and 
brought out the relevant points far better than I could, so I 
will not keep you much longer. However, one or two points 
were raised which I feel need answering. One was that 
capital punishment is brutalizing. What is more brutaliz- 
ing than for the citizenry of a country to become so unsure 
of its legal system, its jurisprudence and system of protec- 
tion that the citizens feel they must take the law into their 
own hands? Surely, that is the most brutalizing effect of 
all. 

There is one other point that I feel is very inconsistent in 
our approach to this abolition of capital punishment legis- 
lation. We have in our laws provision for abortion. I fully 
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subscribe to the idea that there are times when an abortion 
must be performed. I feel that our law in this regard is an 
excellent one. However, where is the consistency between 
refusing to kill a vicious murderer, who has been found 
guilty and has no recommendation for clemency, and a law 
which provides for the killing of an unborn, innocent 
child? I think we have our priorities a little confused here. 


@ (2120) 


Therefore, although I am an abolitionist at heart, I am 
not one at this time and will not support the bill tomorrow. 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, may I move the 
adjournment of this debate? 


Senator Grosart: Before you move the motion, which is 
not debatable, I wonder if I could ask the Leader of the 
Government what is the time disposition he has in mind 
for the continuation of this debate? Obviously, Senator 
Austin wishes to speak on it and I know there is at least 
one other senator who wishes to do so. We have more or 
less a firm time schedule, which I am sure we all would 
like to keep. 


Senator Langlois: We have an hour in the morning from 
10 o’clock to 11 o’clock. 


Senator Grosart: Is it the intention of the government to 
give priority to the continuation of this debate, in the hope 
that we may conclude it by 11 o’clock? 


Senator Langlois: It will be the first item of business. 


Senator Grosart: Is it then the intention that we con- 
clude by 11 o’clock, and that will be the end of the business 
on the Order Paper? Is that the intention, if we conclude 
this debate by 11 o’clock? I am asking so we can perhaps 
arrange our priorities on this side. We are anxious on this 
side to bring this debate to a conclusion by 11 o’clock, to 
meet the timetable suggested in the resolution presented 
by the Leader of the Government. 


Senator Langlois: In this respect, I cannot bind the 
Senate. There are some other items on the Order Paper, 
and I am in the hands of honourable senators if they want 
to deal with those items. Pursuant to a motion agreed to 
this morning, arrangements have been made to have royal 
assent at 12 noon. We have a very narrow time margin in 
which to deal with any other business. However, I am in 
thé hands of the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: I think the question is whether it is the 
intention of the government to bring us back, if necessary, 
next week to deal with any other items on the Order Paper. 


Senator Perrault: No, honourable senators, the intention 
would not be to bring honourable senators back next week. 


Senator Choquette: I did not hear that. 


Senator Langlois: The answer is no. 
On motion of Senator Austin, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 10 a.m. 
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The Senate met at 10 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


ENERGY 
CONSERVATION OF FUEL—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on June 16 
Senator Argue asked a question about the conservation of 
energy and whether the policy of the government is to 
conserve energy in the use of its automobiles and all 
automobiles within its control. 


In reply, may I say that with respect to the idling of 
automobiles, on average the fuel consumption, when 
idling, of warmed-up automobiles is about 0.4 Imperial 
gallons per hour. This is a significant quantity of fuel and 
is enough to drive the average North American car about 
six miles in city driving. Air conditioning does add a 
significant increase to this fuel consumption, and could be 
expected to raise this fuel consumption to 0.6 gallons per 
hour. 


The federal government has instituted and given high 
priority to a strong in-house energy conservation program 
requiring all departments and agencies to reduce their 
energy consumption 10 per cent in the fiscal year 1976-77 
and to hold at this reduced level for the next ten years. 
This program involves reducing heating, lighting and air 
conditioning levels, using more efficient modes of trans- 
portation and limiting the use of energy-intensive prod- 
ucts. The use of automobiles within the federal govern- 
ment is one of the areas where many agencies can reduce 
their energy consumption. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


RESTRICTIONS OF SPECIAL PASSPORTS—SUPPLEMENTARY 
ANSWER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
asked by Senator Grosart on July 13, requiring a further 
explanation with respect to diplomatic and special pass- 
ports. Senator Grosart sought an explanation of the state- 
ment I made quoting the department to the effect that 
permits are issued to parliamentarians for the conduct of 
government business. He said: 


I understand that this is in no way the purpose of 
these permits, which are stamped over and over again 
for delegations going to other countries... 


The Canadian passport identifies the bearer as a Canadi- 
an citizen and is issued to facilitate entry to foreign coun- 
tries. Diplomatic and special passports go a step further 
and identify the bearer as having a special status in the 
eyes of the issuing authority. Over 95 per cent of the 
special passports issued are issued to Canadian govern- 
ment officials and their dependents travelling on official 


business, which is the reason the statement was made that 
these passports are normally issued for the conduct of 
government business. These passports are also issued to 
parliamentarians identifying them to the officials of the 
receiving country as having a special status as parliamen- 
tarians. It is for the same reason that the passport office, 
from time to time, inscribes appropriate observations when 
the bearer has been invited to participate as a member of 
an official Canadian delegation. 


USE OF DIPLOMATIC AND SPECIAL PASSPORTS FOR TRAVEL 
TO NAMIBIA—SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Finally, honourable senators, I come 
to the supplementary question asked by Senator Grosart, 
also on July 13, concerning travel to Namibia. The answer 
to this question is rather lengthy, since it contains com- 
ments on the status of Namibia, and with leave of the 
Senate I will have it placed in the Debates of the Senate 
rather than burden the Senate with an overly long and 
detailed explanation at this time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The answer is as follows): 


As was noted in the preliminary reply to this ques- 
tion, the status of Namibia is a very controversial and 
indeterminate one at this time. Essentially, the prob- 
lem is that, while the United Nations (and Canada) 
has declared that the South African administration of 
the territory is illegal, and that responsibility for the 
territory rests with the United Nations, the South 
African government refuses to accept this position and 
continues to administer the territory. 


Honourable senators will probably recall that 
Canada formally declared, in July, 1971, its acceptance 
of the 1971 advisory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice to the effect that the continued administra- 
tion of Namibia by South Africa was illegal. This 
opinion, I might note, also declared that states (such as 
Canada) were “under obligation to recognize the ille- 
gality of South Africa’s presence in Namibia and the 
invalidity of its acts on behalf of or concerning 
Namibia, and to refrain from any acts and in particular 
any dealings with the government of South Africa 
implying recognition of the legality of, or lending 
support and assistance to, such presence and adminis- 
tration.” As a consequence of accepting this advisory 
opinion, the Canadian government does not maintain 
any diplomatic, commercial or consular facilities in or 
for Namibia, and Canadians who wish to travel to the 
territory do so at their own risk. 


It is in the light of this position of the government, 
and in view of the continued illegal administration of 
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the territory by South Africa, that the government has 
decided that diplomatic and special passports cannot 
be used for travel to Namibia. It might be useful to 
emphasize that the Canadian government not only 
does not recognize the present de facto administration 
of the territory, but has formally declared it to be 
illegal. Viewed in this context, I hope that honourable 
senators will accept that the Canadian government is 
anxious to avoid any official action which might be 
interpreted as implying acceptance of this illegal 
administration, as would be the case, the government 
believes, if the government were to permit the use of 
diplomatic or official passports for travel to Namibia. 


In response to the honourable senator’s comments 
regarding South Africa, it should be noted that Canada 
continues to maintain diplomatic relations with South 
Africa and, therefore, the use of diplomatic and official 
passports in that country is not subject to the same 
restraints as are applied in the case of Namibia. 


CITIZENSHIP BILL 
SUGGESTED REFERRAL OF CLAUSE 33 TO SUPREME COURT 


Senator Flynn: Does the Honourable the Leader of the 
Government have an answer to my question about the 
referral of clause 33 of the Citizenship Bill to the Supreme 
Court? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as yet I have 
had no positive response from the government on that 
point, but it has been made, the question has been posed, 
and a commitment has been given by the Minister of 
Justice that consideration will be given to all of the 
recommendations. 


Senator Flynn: I hope the clause will not be proclaimed 
for some time. 


TRANSPORTATION 
PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES—POSSIBLE MOVE OF HEAD 
OFFICE TO CALGARY 
Senator Austin: Does the Honourable the Leader of the 
Government have a reply for me to my question about 
provincial ownership of interprovincial airline services, 
and in particular, PWA? 


Senator Perrault: Well, this morning I can only say on 
behalf of the government that the government is very 
concerned about the Pacific Western Airlines case and is 
giving consideration to the course of action, including 
possible legislative action, that it might be appropriate to 
take, as well as giving consideration to the larger question, 
which is the ownership of regional airlines by provinces in 
the context of the federal government’s constitutional 
responsibilities in connection with aeronautics in this 
country. The government is most concerned about the 
situation. 

@ (1010) 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL (NO. 2), 1976 
VOTING PROCEDURE 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government a question about the 


vote that is to take place this morning. I know it was 
declared as a free vote in the House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister, but I do not know what the practice is in 
the Senate. Will senators of all parties be free to vote 
according to their conscience? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have always 
felt that votes in this chamber traditionally are free votes 
and votes of conscience. 


Senator Molson: I won’t ask any further questions in 
that regard. 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Lang for the second reading of the Bill 
C-84, to amend the Criminal Code in relation to the pun- 
ishment for murder and certain other serious offences. 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, emotion grips 
me as I rise to participate in this debate on the abolition of 
capital punishment. We are not only deciding about laws, 
which in itself represents a momentous enough event, but 
in this instance about lives. In our society, and rightly so, 
nothing is more cherished than the right to life. It is the 
first right in any list of human rights. 


I am emotional in a real way, too, about the right to life 
in another sense. In choosing to save the life of a convicted 
murderer, do we impose upon society, on ourselves, the 
risk that such a person when released will return to 
murder again? By not taking his life, do we encourage 
others in society to believe that “the price is right” if they 
decide to commit murder? Believe me, it is the innocent I 
am concerned about and not the criminal. Our families, our 
neighbours, our communities, those who make a construc- 
tive contribution to society are our first concern. Are we 
trading their lives for a misbegotten compassion for the 
criminal, however pathetic his story? 


I have listened to all the debates, all the arguments here 
and in the other place, in the media and in the gathering 
places of my community. I have agonized in public and in 
private. I spent an afternoon in Invermere, British 
Columbia, with 60 citizens of that community publicly 
reviewing the pros and cons of this dreadful decision. 
Finally, I have concluded that this bill does nothing to add 
to public risk. The evidence does not support the argument 
that it will encourage individuals in society to take more 
lives. On the other hand, I see nothing to convince me that 
this bill alone will result in an early reduction in the 
number of deaths by murder in our society. 


But I will not support the taking by the state of human 
life for nothing—for no clearly demonstrated public good. I 
cannot support the argument of some senators in this 
debate that lives should be taken until those who would 
change the law can demonstrate that the law needs change. 
That may be the correct premise for most lawmaking in 
our society, but surely not with the taking of life. Surely, 
those who would take life have the onus of proving it has a 
public advantage attached to it. 

I try to still my emotions to think through the implica- 
tions of this issue and I tremble. I know that if a child of 
mine, or anyone I knew and personally cherished, were 
murdered or even carelessly lost by the actions of some 
fool, I would swell up with anger. I would hate. I would 
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seek revenge. But it is precisely in those circumstances 
that I am disqualified to judge what is the right way for 
civilized man to build his society, to perpetuate humanity, 
to reach for God’s hand in the stars. 


Humanity has had a long struggle to come to this point. 
We have done so because in the war between our emotional 
nature and heritage and our intellectual gift the latter has 
just barely been able to override. Our system of laws, this 
sweet process of reason over emotion, debate over warfare, 
decision in Parliament and the courts over victory in 
battle, has been and is our proudest achievement as man- 
kind—not scientific advance, not art, music or publishing, 
Canadian or American, however great they may be. When I 
am vengeful I will remember none of this. Do not let me be 
judge and jury in my own cause. When I am not vengeful, 
reason with me as we do today. 


I believe the Prime Minister, speaking in the other place, 
put the matter before us correctly and I adopt his argu- 
ments by reference here. Canadians have had a good 
debate. Everything on every side that can be said has been 
said. It is time to decide and to set in place the process of 
future trial and error which will tell us whether today we 
are right or wrong in what we do. 


Two points raised by honourable senators in the debate 
last evening must be touched on by me, although they do 
not relate directly to the bill itself. My colleague, the 
senior senator from British Columbia, Senator Bell, asked 
this chamber to delay its consideration of this bill until 
fall. She said we should not hurry such a vital matter. 
Honourable senators, we have been a long time debating 
and deciding. Each of us all of our lives has lived experi- 
ences which today will lead us to our respective conclu- 
sions. The country has had 10 years of debate; the other 
place months of it. In the Senate we have three times 
debated this matter. Bill S-21 was introduced on December 
19, 1974, and there were 17 speakers before the bill was 
withdrawn on February 5, 1976. Bill S-23 was introduced 
on March 13, 1975, and there were five speakers, the bill 
remaining on the Order Paper. Bill C-84 has been spoken to 
by 25 senators before my speech. I know that all senators 
have been conscientious in following this issue. It is time 
to settle the matter and lift the burden of it from the 
community. 


Senator Molson referred last night to the dilemma for all 
of us posed by the choice between our knowledge, our 
experience, our judgment and our conscience on the one 
part and our awareness of the public attitudes, which at 
this time seem to favour continuance of the present law. 
We are not the rubber stamp of the House of Commons. 
Equally we are not the rubber stamp of the Gallup Poll. If 
we are democratic political leaders, then we must lead 
where we believe the people must go in the interest of all 
of us and we must tell the people why we so believe. 


Senator Mcllraith put it best last evening when he said 
that within three, four or five years the people will see that 
abolition was right. 

I conclude, honourable senators, in the knowledge that 
each of us will make his or her decision out of honest 
conviction. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I have not 
spoken previously in the chamber or in committee on the 


subject of capital punishment. As is the case with many 
senators, this is my first speech on this subject. I need 
hardly say that I have listened with interest and instruc- 
tion to the speeches which have been made in this chamber 
on at least three occasions, including the present debate. 
As Senator Austin just remarked—his count is not quite 
the same as mine—I take him to have been the twenty- 
fifth speaker during this debate and I am the twenty-sixth. 
This leads me to say that this has been in my view, without 
the risk of being accused of gratuitous comment, an excel- 
lent debate on both sides. The points of view have been put 
forward. I have, as have Senator Austin and all other 
senators, had some difficulty in making up my mind as to 
the proper course of action for the Senate and the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to take with respect to this bill. I have 
read much of the literature on the subject and it has not 
convinced me fully that either side is completely right as 
to this question of abolition or retention of capital punish- 
ment. I was very interested when Senator Lang was 
chosen as the sponsor of the bill, for I have great respect 
for Senator Lang and I had hoped that he would convince 
me that I should vote for the bill. I say that because I think 
my natural instincts are those of an abolitionist. I am 
against killing and cruelty, not only in connection with our 
own animal species but all animal species. 

@ (1020) 


Those being my instincts, I should explain why I am 
going to vote against the bill and why and under what 
circumstances I am a retentionist at the moment. 


It is a very difficult decision to make, in view of those 
who take the opposite stand. One has to consider the fact 
that the entire cabinet decided to introduce the bill, and 
more than half the members of the House of Commons 
voted in favour of it. The leader of my own party, and 
parties other than the party in office, voted in favour of 
the bill. In the Senate, of course, some of my own col- 
leagues, including my own leader, have announced that 
they will vote in favour of the bill. On the other hand, 
practically the same number of members of the House of 
Commons decided the other way, and the majority of my 
own colleagues on this side of the house will vote the other 
way, according to the announcements they have made. 


I was particularly impressed yesterday when three 
former provincial premiers, by coincidence one after the 
other, rose and found themselves compelled to say that 
they would vote against the bill. I do not know whether 
that has any particular significance. Perhaps it has, 
because we are all familiar with the statement that govern- 
ment is usually best when it is closest to the people. 


In reaching a conclusion, I asked myself this question: 
what is the essential purpose of the bill? I reached the 
conclusion that its purpose is to reach a statutory decision 
as to the legislation most likely to reduce the incidence of 
murder and the killing of individuals by the state or its 
agents. 

I put the two together because, particularly in the matter 
that was raised by Senator Asselin, and which was com- 
mented on by others, it seems to me that it is quite possible 
that the bill will defeat its own purpose in the second part 
of that purpose which I indicated. I am impressed with the 
particular argument that it may lead to more taking of life 
by the state—that is, by its agents. 
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Senator Asselin described the measure as increasing the 
possibility of sidewalk and prison corridor killings. We are 
all aware of the frustration among the police forces of this 
country, and others, about what is, in their opinion, inade- 
quate handling of the charges they lay in cases of alleged 
murder. 

So I say it may well be that this bill will result in more 
killings of suspected murderers or suspected criminals of 
every kind, and in this case without trial. That is one of the 
concerns I have about this bill. 


Understandably, much of the emphasis in the discussion 
here and elsewhere has been on the matter of deterrence. 
That is understandable, because, of course, if it could be 
proved conclusively one way or the other that capital 
punishment would or would not deter additional murders, 
then the issue, to my mind, would be fairly well decided by 
the evidence. 


Senator Perrault gave us a good deal of evidence on the 
matter. It has surprised me that the argument made by 
others, that it is not a deterrent, is that almost invariably 
everyone agrees that there is no conclusive evidence that 
capital punishment does, in fact, deter prospective murder- 
ers. On the other hand, Senator Perrault—he was particu- 
larly obvious in this type of argument—and others con- 
tinued to quote statistics on the matter. I recognize that 
some of the material in the speech the leader made came 
from different sources, which may explain some of the 
apparent contradictions in his argument. I agree that there 
is no conclusive evidence that capital punishment will or 
will not deter. However, I do not think the whole question 
hangs on that. There are other reasons for capital punish- 
ment, punishment itself being one. It does not concern me 
to say that the state should not punish, that there is 
something immoral about punitive measures taken by the 
state. The essence of the Criminal Code is punishment for 
crimes committed. 

There is the element of preventing further murders by 
the convicted murderer. We know that there have not been 
cases of second murders committed by convicted murder- 
ers following release from jail. Someone put the figure at 
five, but that is hardly conclusive. There is also the matter 
of other serious crimes, such as rape, that are abhorrent to 
us, committed by released murderers. 


The essential element, of course, has to be the protection 
of society and, perhaps more important—and I place great 
stress on this—the assurance to society that the state itself 
is prepared to take extreme measures to meet extreme 
violence such as murder. 


One of the main reasons I will vote against this bill is, of 
course, the evidence that Canadian society is not now 
assured that the state is prepared to take the necessary 
measures to meet its view of the seriousness of the crime of 
murder. I am not one who would say that in all cases we 
should vote exactly in line with what we view as the 
thinking of the people as a whole. On the other hand, when 
we have evidence that 78 to 80 per cent of Canadians are 
opposed to the action we are asked to take in supporting 
this bill, then I am concerned. Surely, what democracy is 
all about, what representative parliamentary democracy is 
all about, is the election of members of Parliament—and 
the appointment of other members of Parliament—to give 
effect to the demonstrated will of the public. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


It is, of course, true to say that any government has an 
obligation to attempt to lead public opinion into those 
approaches to problems which it believes to be correct. The 
fact of the matter is that the government has, in this case, 
tried hard, over a long period of time, to lead public 
opinion to its viewpoint on the question of capital punish- 
ment, and it has failed. It has tried over a long period of 
time, and has failed. I cannot support a government bill 
which flies in the face of public opinion, as this one does. 


I listened with great interest to the honourable sponsor 
of the bill, Senator Lang, for various reasons. He gave us 
his well thought-out reasons for his support of the bill. I 
went down them one by one and asked myself whether I 
could accept those reasons for supporting the abolition of 
capital punishment. 


@ (1030) 


The first reason he gave was that there was no evidence 
that capital punishment is a deterrent. I have expressed 
my views on that, but I am myself moved by the fact that 
the police forces of this country do believe it is a deterrent, 
and that would be my second reason for opposing the bill. 
The police are those who are closest to this problem. I was 
in my youth at one time a police reporter—not only a 
police reporter but a night police reporter—and I can well 
understand why the police in general are inclined to 
believe that capital punishment is a deterrent. I am not 
saying, as I have indicated, that there is proof, but I am 
impressed with the fact that almost unanimously—not 
quite, but almost unanimously—the police associations of 
this country are in favour of the retention of capital 
punishment. 


The next question I have asked, without obtaining a 
satisfactory answer is: If there is to be so much stress on 
deterrence, why do we put people in jail? Why do we 
imprison them? Surely, the purpose is to deter others from 
committing the same crime. Yet the Leader of the Govern- 
ment gave us an indication that something like 80 per cent 
of those who are imprisoned repeat their crime. So impris- 
onment is not a deterrent. 


What is a deterrent? One of the finest speeches that I 
have heard on the subject was delivered in this house in 
1973 by Senator Hastings, who unfortunately is not with 
us. On inquiry I find that he is recovering from his illness, 
and I am happy to know that that is so. Senator Hastings is 
the most outright abolitionist I have ever known. He began 
his speech by saying: 

In reaching my own conclusion, I have the advan- 
tage—some may regard it as a disadvantage—of know- 
ing, as friends, approximately 30 men who are the 
subject matter of the bill; that is to say, 30 men who 
have been convicted of capital and non-capital murder 
and who are in custody or out of custody at the present 
time. 

Senator Hastings convinced me, at least, that convicted 
murderers can be rehabilitated, and in my view—although 
strangely enough it was scarcely mentioned in this 
debate—that is the strongest possible argument on the side 
of the abolition of capital punishment. 

However, Senator Hastings then went on to say that 
imprisonment was not the answer. Yet imprisonment is the 
answer suggested in this bill. Senator Hastings gave some 
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alarming figures three years ago from a report which gave 
the following information, according to a study by Dr. 
Carlson of the Guelph Correctional Centre: 


The study shows that of the 1,070 prisoners he fol- 
lowed after their release, 686 had been reconvicted by 
1971; almost a third of that number were back in jail 
within six months; more than half were serving new 
sentences within a year of their release; two-thirds had 
been reconvicted within 18 months, and within two 
years, three-quarters had been found guilty of a new 
offence. 


It is thus clear that imprisonment does not appear to be 
effective in the rehabilitation of prisoners. The study also 
proved that it is not a deterrent. 


What is the answer? Some honourable senators have 
suggested—and I agree with them—that we need a com- 
plete shake-up in our whole punishment system, our penal 
and reformatory systems. But this has been going on for 
years, and as far as I can see the situation is getting worse. 
Senator Lang suggested that one of the reasons he was 
against capital punishment was on the grounds of it being 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” With respect to him, that 
is merely parroting a phrase that in my view has no 
reference here whatsoever. Certainly, capital punishment 
is not an unusual punishment. It has been going on for 
years. It is the very opposite of cruel. It could very well be 
argued that it is more cruel to put someone in jail for 25 
years than to put an end to his life. He suggested that he 
might be taking this position because capital punishment 
was immoral. With respect, I think that also begs the 
question completely. 


On both sides, the retentionists and the abolitionists are 
just as much concerned with the morality of government 
action. It would seem strange to me for anyone to suggest 
that there is something immoral in the state punishing a 
criminal. 


He also said that another possibility was that capital 
punishment degrades and corrupts society. I am not con- 
cerned with that in any way myself. This is a society 
which permits and encourages violence and pornography. 
The degradation and corruption of society by that permis- 
siveness at the government level, the Parliament level, in 
my view, is far, far greater than any possible degradation 
that may occur from the hanging of a convicted murderer 
in certain circumstances. 


He also mentioned senseless vengeance. I reject that 
concept entirely. In our jurisprudence today, there is no 
suggestion anywhere that capital punishment is in any 
way an act of vengeance by society. Of course it is not. Yet 
we hear such phrases being used in this debate, and capital 
punishment has been described as a “basic animal 
instinct.” Of course it is not. Other words used to describe 
capital punishment were ‘naked, raw violence by the 
state.” Of course it is nothing of the kind. 


I have come down on the side of retention in part 
because of the extremist rhetoric on the other side. When I 
hear extremist rhetoric I usually reach the conclusion that 
the argument itself is bad. 


Senator Lang said that capital punishment militates 
against convictions, that juries are at times reluctant to 
convict when they know or suspect that the result of their 


verdict may be the taking of human life. I agree with that. 
I think there is no question that that has happened. On the 
other hand, it has been a very difficult decision for juries 
to make and for judges to make, but they have made them. 
Although I have considerable sympathy with any member 
of cabinet who has to make that awful decision, I have no 
sympathy with cabinet rejecting that responsibility which 
cabinet itself has placed on judges and juries. 


One of the main reasons, in my view, why the public has 
not been convinced that the abolition of capital punish- 
ment is the proper course to take is the way the govern- 
ment is handling it. Surely, confidence in law and order 
was not increased in this particular area when the Solicitor 
General, the one responsible for law and order in this 
particular area, said that he would not recommend approv- 
al by the cabinet of a decision of a judge and jury for 
capital punishment. 


Some may say that is not what he said. He actually said 
that he would resign from the cabinet if the sentence were 
not commuted. It is, of course, the same thing because he 
could hardly put himself in the position of resigning if he 
recommended it. I believe that certainly shook the confi- 
dence of the public. 


The same may be said of the Prime Minister’s statement: 
“Tf this bill is not passed, some people will hang.”’ What he 
was saying, of course, is “I will hang.” Because the deci- 
sion, in the final analysis, would be his. “I will hang 
despite Parliament.” That is all it could be because for 14 
years all the sentences have been commuted. Suddenly the 
Prime Minister says, “If Parliament does not agree with 
me, some people will hang.” That did not help convince the 
public that the government was taking the kind of attitude 
toward this problem that would lead to an improvement in 
the law and order situation of this country. 


@ (1040) 


Naturally, I am also very concerned with the great prob- 
lem that death is so final—the problem of the possibility of 
the hanging of an innocent man. There is no question that 
that is something which would lie on my conscience if I 
were a juror, a judge or a member of the cabinet. But we 
all have difficult decisions to make, many kinds of deci- 
sions, in life, domestic life, and merely the fact that one 
innocent man might be hanged would not convince me that 
that is a good reason for abolishing capital punishment. 


Honourable senators, we are shortly to vote on second 
reading of this bill. It is of interest to me that the debate 
has been so widely participated in. I believe I am the 
twenty-sixth speaker, and I think it is of great credit to the 
Senate that we have taken this time. We have heard more 
speakers in a fairly short time than could hardly have been 
possible in the House of Commons. I hope there will be no 
comments in the press that we rushed this bill through. It 
has certainly not been rushed through. 


It is interesting to note, although I do not think it will be 
reflected in the vote, that some 15 senators have spoken 
against the bill while 11 have spoken in favour of it. That 
count indicates that this is a matter on which we are 
divided and on which none of us should take the position 
that he is necessarily right and others are necessarily 
wrong. 
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Hon. Norman MclL. Paterson: Honourable senators, I 
rise because I am convinced that capital punishment is a 
deterrent. To my mind, most murderers are cowards. I 
want to stand and be counted against abolition. 


I have in mind that by abolishing the death penalty we 
are simply giving those who have murdered a good chance 
to do it again. 

Put yourself in the place of the two widows in Moncton 
who were left with families to raise and children to feed 
while worrying about the cost of living. And yet we put 
those two cowardly birds in prison, possibly for the rest of 
their lives, where they will have no dishes to wash, no cost 
of living to worry about, nice beds to sleep in, no leaky 
roofs to mend and no grass to cut at home. They will just 
have a lovely, easy time of it for the rest of their lives, and 
they can shove a knife into any guard they dislike without 
further penalty. 


I have expressed myself, and now I will stand and be 
counted. 


Hon. H. Carl Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I realize 
that the time is almost eleven o’clock, and the resolution, 
as I recall it, stated that the debate would conclude at 
approximately eleven o’clock. I would take just a few 
minutes, but I will not even begin if honourable senators 
feel I should sit down at eleven o’clock. If they are pre- 
pared to give me a few minutes extra, I will speak. 


Hon. Senators: Go ahead. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, my intention 
is to comment briefly on one or two considerations which 
have been raised in the course of this debate. First, there is 
the repeated reference to public opinion polls which show 
that a majority of those polled favour retention of the 
death penalty. It is argued in consequence that Parliament 
must act accordingly; in other words, Parliament should 
follow the polls. This, of course, is not the principle on 
which our parliamentary system operates. We do not oper- 
ate government by referendum—and the polls, in any 
event, are not a referendum. 


Let me point out that the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, from which we take our lessons in parliamen- 
tary government, does not accept the proposition that it 
must follow the polls. In the past few years there appeared 
to be just as strong a demand for the restoration of capital 
punishment which had been abolished in the United King- 
dom, but the Parliament at Westminster did not feel bound 
by that. It rejected the proposal by a formal vote, and 
capital punishment has not been restored. 


I have learned that a similar “strong demand” made 
itself felt in West Germany but that the Bundestag resist- 
ed it, and capital punishment has not been restored in that 
country despite the increase in acts of terrorism. 


Another consideration raised in the course of this debate 
is whether or not death, as a penalty, is a greater deterrent 
than the threat of long imprisonment. On this aspect I 
should like to quote the conclusions of an authority, 
Charles L. Black, Jr., Professor of Jurisprudence at Yale 
University, who, in his book Capital Punishment, published 
in 1974, says: 

I think the answer has to be that, after all possible 
inquiry, including the probing of all possible methods 
of inquiry, we do not know, and for systematic and 


easily visible reasons cannot know, what the truth 
about this “deterrent” effect may be. We know that, on 
raw data, there has been somewhat more homicide in 
capital punishment states than in non-capital punish- 
ment states. But we cannot draw any valid conclusions 
from this, for factors other than the punishment 
system may easily explain the difference. 


On the same point I refer again to the United Kingdom 
where the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
almost 20 years ago reported: 


The general conclusion which we have reached is 
that there is no clear evidence in any of the figures we 
have examined that the abolition of capital punish- 
ment has led to an increase in the homicide rate or that 
its introduction has led to a fall. 


I submit, honourable senators, that if retention of the 
death penalty is justified, it follows that it must be justi- 
fied on grounds other than its deterrent effect, because this 
effect, the deterrent effect, cannot be proven. 


Last night in his speech in favour of restoration of the 
death penalty, Senator Molson— 


Senator Flynn: Did you say “restoration”? 


Senator Goldenberg: I used the term “restoration” 
because there has been no death penalty carried out for so 
many years, but I am prepared to call it “retention.” It is 
still on the statute books. 


Senator Asselin: That is much better. 
Senator Flynn: Very good. 


Senator Goldenberg: I will say that Senator Molson, in 
his speech in favour of retention, referred to the gangland 
murders in Montreal. Now, as a resident of Montreal, I can 
confirm that he painted a true picture of a serious situation 
which is causing great public concern there. But Senator 
Molson failed to show how retention of the death penalty 
would solve that particular problem, especially, as he 
admitted in answer to Senator John Macdonald’s question, 
since the mass murderers in the two specific cases of which 
he spoke had not been found, except perhaps one. 


@ (1050) 
Senator Molson: It was 50:50, I think. 


Senator Goldenberg: Well, most of them were certainly 
not found. 


Senator Molson: You are drawing conclusions. 


Senator Goldenberg: One of them was found dead. He 
had already been killed. 


For clarification of this particular point let me quote 
from the experience of one of Canada’s great criminal 
lawyers, Mr. Arthur Maloney, Q.C., now the Ontario 
Ombudsman, and who was formerly in the House of Com- 
mons with some honourable senators here. This is what 
Mr. Maloney says on this point: 


What then do those well-motivated retentionists 
expect as a result of the restoration of a penalty that 
has not been carried out in Canada since 1962? What is 
it that is then supposed to occur? I suppose the answer 
that would be given to me would be that the crime of 
murder would be eliminated or at least its incidence 
would be drastically reduced. That assumes, first of 
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all, that all murderers will be caught. In fact a very 
large number of them will not be found out at all. By a 
stroke of incredible good fortune, as their peers are 
hanged, they will get away with it. That is the first 
stage at which the inequality of the death penalty is 
made manifest. You see all murderers who plan their 
crime as opposed to those who kill on the sudden, in a 
crime of passion setting, know that they won’t get 
caught. The death penalty holds no fear for them, and 
for those who commit a crime of passion—why it has 
never even entered into their minds. 


And so, on the basis of his experience over 33 years as 
one of Canada’s leading criminal lawyers, Mr. Maloney 
would not agree with the view that retention or restoration 
of the death penalty will reduce the incidence of murder 
by organized crime. There must be other methods for 
dealing with this. 


You will notice, honourable senators, that Mr. Maloney 
was describing what he calls “the inequality of the death 
penalty,” arising from the fact that many murderers are 
never caught. I hope you will bear with me if I read to you 
what he describes as the second stage of the inequality of 
the death penalty, and this is something we must bear in 
mind before we vote today. Here is what Mr. Maloney says: 


But for those who are caught, now follows the routine 
procedure of investigation, of arrest and of charge. 
...A conscientious policeman, let us say, in any one of 
our provinces, interested in justice will conduct a 
detailed enquiry in the course of which facts will come 
to light that alter the complexion of the crime, so that 
when the crown attorney comes to view the case, he 
may be called upon to conclude that this charge may 
not be murder at all; instead, it will be manslaughter. 
Besides the crown attorney being human, he may 
cringe at the thought of laying a charge that might 
result in an execution and would never dream of doing 
so unless the facts clearly and unambiguously demand 
it. But, alas, the same case occurs in another part of the 
country—a less dedicated policeman unearths the facts 
less scrupulously. A hard-nosed crown attorney views 
them more harshly and with a firm conviction that 
unless we hang a few fellows now and then crime will 
destroy us all, and as a result this time a charge of 
murder is laid. This is the second stage in inequality 
that emerges. Human variables such as the policeman’s 
attitude, the crown attorney’s outlook... intervene to 
bring about unequal justice or injustice as the case 
may be. 


Mr. Maloney points to the potential for injustice in these 
words and please bear them in mind, honourable senators: 


Men tried in one part of the country are found guilty 
and sentenced to die because of the judge chosen to try 
them, the crown attorney chosen to prosecute them, 
and the defence counsel picked to defend them; and 
their peers in crime in another part of the country, 
who did neither more nor less, are found guilty of 
manslaughter only, or acquitted altogether because 
they got a better deal of the cards. 


Arthur Maloney concludes: 


Imagine what a difference in result from case to case, 
from court to court, from province to province, from 


city to city. The potential for injustice, incorrectible, 
irretrievable injustice, meted out more often than not 
to the poor, the defenceless, the deprived, the aban- 
doned of our society— 


In the same vein, Professor Black, whom I have already 
quoted, asserts: 


We do not and cannot administer the penalty of death 
without arbitrariness and mistake. 


Honourable senators, for these reasons, among others, I 
shall vote for the bill. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Lang, seconded by the Honourable Senator Petten, 
that this bill be now read a second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: No. 
Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Since there appears to be some 
uncertainty, those in favour of the motion will please say 
“yea”’. 

Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those against the motion will 
please say “nay”’. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 
The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “‘yeas” have it. 
And more than two honourable senators having risen. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 
@ (1100) 


Motion of Senator Lang carried on the following 
division: 


YEAS 


Honourable Senators 


Argue Goldenberg 
Austin Graham 
Barrow Greene 
Basha Lafond 
Buckwold Lamontagne 
Cameron Macdonald 
Carter Macnaughton 
Connolly McElman 
(Ottawa West) McGrand 
Coté Mcllraith 
Cottreau McNamara 
Davey Michaud 
Deschatelets Neiman 
Flynn Norrie 
Forsey Perrault 
Fournier Petten 
(Restigouche- Stanbury 
(Gloucester ) van Roggen 
Yuzyk—34. 
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NAYS The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 
Honourable Senators Some Hon. Senators: On division. 
Asselin Grosart Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
Beaubien Langlois division. 
Bélisle Lawson Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I suggest that it be 
Bell Lefrancois deemed that a recorded vote on third reading would have 
; been the same as that on second reading. 
Bourget Manning 
Denis Molson Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Eudes Paterson 
Fournier Robichaud NOTICE 
(Madawaska- Smith The H * wala 
Restigouche) (Colchester) e Hon. the Spea er informed the Senate that the 
: following communication had been received: 
Fournier Sparrow 
(de Lanaudieére) Williams—22. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I declare 
the motion carried. 


Senator Hicks: Honourable senators, I was paired with 
the Honourable Senator Lang. Had I voted, I would have 
voted against the motion. ‘ 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I was paired with 
the Honourable Senator Hayden. Had I voted, I would have 
voted in favour of the motion. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I move, on behalf of Senator Lang, that this bill 
be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Perrault, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Lamontagne, that this bill be now read the 
third time. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


@ (1110) 


Senator Davey: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
privilege. My attention has been drawn to Senate Hansard 
of Thursday, July 15. I wish to apologize to the Senate for 
my absence on the third reading of Bill C-58 which, of 
course, I sponsored. I thank my colleague, Senator Lang, 
the sponsor of this bill, for drawing my absence to the 
attention of the Senate. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


July 16, 1976 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that His Excellency 
the Governor General will proceed to the Senate 
Chamber today, the 16th day of July, at 12.00 noon for 
the purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary 
to the Governor General 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 
@ (1200) 


ROYAL ASSENT 


At 12 noon His Excellency the Governor General pro- 
ceeded to the Senate chamber and took his seat upon the 
Throne. His Excellency was pleased to command the 
attendance of the House of Commons, and, that House 
being come, with their Speaker, His Excellency was 
pleased to give the Royal Assent to the following bills: 

An Act to amend the Criminal Code in relation to 
the punishment for murder and certain other serious 
offences. 


An Act to amend the Income Tax Act. 
An Act to amend the Medical Care Act. 
An Act respecting citizenship. 
An Act to amend the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
(No. 2). 
The House of Commons withdrew. 
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His Excellency the Governor General was pleased to 
retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
@ (1210) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Bourget, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the 
Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Tues- 
day, October 12, 1976, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Senator Lawson: Before the question is put, I wonder if 
I might ask a question of the deputy leader. If my calendar 
is correct, October 12 is a Tuesday, which would mean 
those of us coming from some distance and wishing to be 
here for an 11 o’clock sitting on October 12 would have to 
travel on Thanksgiving Day. 


Senator Langlois: Arrangements have been made to 
reconvene at that date and time, so I am afraid those 
coming from a distance and wishing to be here will have to 
make arrangments to travel on Thanksgiving Day. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 12, at 11 
a.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, October 12, 1976 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that she had 
received the following communication: 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OrTrawa 


September 29, 1976 
Madam, ; 

I have the honour to inform you that the Right 
Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber at 11.00 a.m. on 
Tuesday, October 12th, for the purpose of proroguing 
the First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament of 
Canada. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to 

the Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Hon. Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of the Agricultural Products Board for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section a 
of the Agricultural Products Board Act, Chapter A-5, 
Rise 1970: 


Report of the Agricultural Stabilization Board for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to sec- 
tion 14 of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, Chapter 
A-9, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Economic Council of Canada, includ- 
ing its financial statement certified by the Auditor 
General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, 
pursuant to section 21(1) of the Economic Council of 
Canada Act, Chapter E-1, R.S.C., 1970. 

Capital Budgets of Eldorado Nuclear Limited and 
Eldorado Aviation Limited for the year ending Decem- 


ber 31, 1976, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copies of Order in Council P.C. 1976-1986, 
dated August 5, 1976, approving same. 


Copies of Orders in Council P.C. 1976-1910 and 1e1(C3 
1976-1912, dated July 27, 1976, amending Part II of the 
Schedule to the Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to 
section &(3) of the said Act, Chapter H-3, R:S.G€3.1970: 


Report of the Auditor General on the examination ot 
the accounts and financial statements of the National 
Battlefields Commission for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 12 of An Act 
respecting the National Battlefields at Quebec, Chap- 
ter 57, Statutes of Canada, 1907-08, and sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter Hal OPRiS G251970) 


Report of the Northern Canada Power Commission, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 24 of the Northern 
Canada Power Commission Act, Chapter N-21, and 
section 75(3) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Public Works for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 34 
of the Public Works Act, Chapter P-38, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of March, April, 
May and June, 1976, pursuant to section 16 of the said 
Act, Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copy of Proceedings of the Royal Society of Canada, 
1975, together with a copy of the 1975-76 Calendar and 
a copy of the Report of Council containing the finan- 
cial statements of the Society for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 29, 1976, and the auditors’ report thereon, pursu- 
ant to section 9 of An Act to incorporate the Royal 
Society of Canada, Chapter 46, Statutes of Canada, 
1883. 


Statement of expenditures and financial commit- 
ments made under the Veterans’ Land Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to section 49 of 
the said Act, Chapter V-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Atomic Energy Control Board of 
Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursu- 
ant to section 20(1) of the Atomic Energy Control Act, 
Chapter A-19, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of operations under the Canada Water Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1976, pursuant to 
section 36 of the said Act, Chapter 5 (1st Supplement), 
Rio t@eelon0: 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 
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PROROGATION SPEECH 


The Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice 
of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the Governor Gener- 
al, having come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and 
being come with their Speaker, the Right Honourable the 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General was 
pleased to close the First Session of the Thirtieth Parlia- 
ment with the following speech: 


Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


The First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament was 
opened on September 30, 1974. In the 744 days since the 
opening, the Senate has met 216 times and the House, 343 
times. Both in terms of the amount of elapsed time and the 
number of sittings of each House, this has been, by far, the 
longest session in the history of the Parliament of Canada. 
In terms of public legislation, this has been our most 
productive session, although, if examined on a yearly basis, 
the pace of legislation has been at the rate that has come to 
be normally expected in the last two decades. 


The principal direction of the legislation enacted during 
this session has been toward the reasonable development 
and the just and equitable sharing of the great riches of 
our land. In addition to several important fiscal measures 
that have been passed, Parliament has put into place a 
program to combat inflation so that Canadians may indeed 
reap the benefits of their own productivity. As part of this 
program the Government has imposed upon itself a policy 
of restraint in the growth of its own expenditures and 
Parliament, as part of this program, has enacted altera- 
tions to such statutes as the Medical Care Act and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


At the same time, Parliament has not been unmindful of 
the need for continuing growth of the economy and has 
amended the Export Development Act and created the 
Federal Business Development Bank. The orderly develop- 
ment of business will be assisted by the enactment of the 
Canada Business Corporations Act and healthy competi- 
tion in the free market will be stimulated by the amend- 
ments to the Combines Investigation Act. 


In both economic and social terms, housing has been of 
great concern during this session and you have twice 
amended the National Housing Act and related statutes. 


Energy resources are central to the development of the 
nation. This has led to the enactment of the Petroleum 
Administration Act and to the creation of Petro Canada. 


Agriculture has been of major concern to you during this 
session. You have enacted a measure to provide for two 
price wheat and you have passed the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation Act and the Western Grain Stabilization Act. You 
have made important amendments to the Farm Credit Act 
and to the Canadian Wheat Board Act as well as to several 
other statutes of great importance to the farmers of this 
country. 


Several measures have been enacted to strengthen our 
social security system. You have improved the benefits of 
the Canada Pension Plan and the Old Age Security Act. 
Amendments to the statute law with regard to superannu- 


ation have been enacted. The services of those who fought 
for our country have been remembered in amendments to 
the laws relating to veterans’ and civilians’ war allow- 
ances, veterans’ and returned soldiers’ insurance, and to 
the compensation for former prisoners of war. 


The institutional framework of Government has been a 
significant concern in this session. Parliament has enacted 
statutes to create the office of Secretary to the Cabinet for 
Federal-Provincial Relations and to amend Federal-Pro- 
vincial Fiscal Arrangements. Measures have been passed to 
protect the representation of all provinces in the House of 
Commons and to improve the representative of the north- 
ern territories in Parliament. You accepted your respon- 
sibilities by dealing with the financial arrangements for 
representatives of the Crown, for judges and for legisla- 
tors. A number of measures relating to the structure of the 
courts were enacted, including important amendments to 
the Supreme Court Act. Committees of both Houses con- 
sidered and made recommendations on the subject of mem- 
bers of Parliament and conflicts of interest. A special joint 
committee of both Houses considered and made recommen- 
dations on employer-employee relations in the public ser- 
vice. The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has not only effectively taken 
up its responsibilities under the Statutory Instruments 
Act, but also has embarked on an important study of 
government policy on the release of information, the con- 
clusions of which are eagerly anticipated. Both Houses 
have considered procedural reform and, while progress has 
been made, both are to be encouraged to continue the work 
in future sessions. 


You have made several amendments to the criminal law, 
including the enactment of a permanent law with regard to 
the punishment for murder and certain other offences. 

Several of the statutes enacted have been designed to 
protect the equality of men and women in the letter and 
administration of the law. 


During this session, a new Citizenship Act was passed 
and a measure to regulate the import and export of articles 
of cultural value was enacted. The Canadian Radio-Televi- 
sion and Telecommunications Commission was created 
and a measure was enacted to assist the development of 
Canadian publications and broadcasting. 

Almost all of the legislation that was forecast in the 
Speech from the Throne opening this session on September 
30, 1974 has been enacted. This, however, constitutes 
merely half of the legislation that Parliament has adopted 
in the session. Parliament has indeed produced a remark- 
ably great amount of legislation. Nonetheless, the demand 
for even more continues and Parliament has little time to 
spare in its effort to meet the needs of the nation. 


Members of the House of Commons: 


I thank you for the provisions you have made for the 
service of Canada during the present and the twe previous 
fiscal years. 


Honourable Members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 
May Divine Providence continue to bless our country. 
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The Honourable the Speaker of the Senate then said: 
Honourable Members of the Senate: 


Members of the House of Commons: 


It is the will and pleasure of the Right Honourable the 


Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General that this 
Parliament be prorogued until two o’clock in the afternoon 
this day, Tuesday, the 12th day of October, 1976, to be here 
holden; and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued until 
two o'clock in the afternoon this day, Tuesday, the 12th 
day of October, 1976. 
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INDEX 1 


Abbreviations 


Ir, 2r, 3r = First, second, third reading 


amdts = amendments 
com = committee 
div = division 

m = motion 

neg = negatived 
ref = referred 

rep = report 

r.a. = royal assent 


Abortion, 917 


France, 837 
Morgentaler, Dr. Henry, abortion charges, 1036, 1732, 1742-6, 1767-8 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745, 1746 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Jury decision, reversal of court of appeal, 1767-8 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
Priorities for government action, 121 
Removal from Criminal Code of item relating to abortion, 188, 838 
Status of Women News, statement issued by National Action Committee, 120-1 
Study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 
1654-5 


Acadians, 18-19 


Bilingualism, 18-19 
Education, Royal Commission, Public Services and Provincial- Municipal Relations, Nova Scotia, 19 
Prominent Acadians, 18 


Acts passed during the Session 
PUBLIC ACTS 


Chapter Bill No. 
October 10, 1974 


1. West Coast Grain Handling Operations Act............ Pett RIPE. 122205. ETB ROSS MEMOS C-12 


2eeA PPLOp cA OnE OtINO. 3; 1974 a.) G12.0. 1 cee ek ee sso ss oe Osa 


3. Army Benevolent. Fund:Actamendment ei’ ls faacasre 6.29 ietieoduct vaRD! LIEN 
4. Canada Pension Plan Act amendment ...........ccceccccsesccecesesescescseseseoeeeeeeceecccccccccce, YG O5.s. a G=O0, 
5. Customs Act amendment ...........-.ccc:cccccc00. Everest Ms ocx ee, eR : S-4 
6. Customs Tariff Act (No. 1) amendment ......... ee ar eee : 2 1@207 
7. Trust Companies Act and Loan Companies Act amendment Sewers bes = ae BES) 
8. War Veterans Allowance Act and Civilian War Pensions Allowances Mey ameniient | a ao aay C-4 


SENATE 


Acts passed during the Session - Continued 


Chapter Bill No. 
December 13, 1974 
9. Immigration Act amendment ..c.cc.se.:1e:veseeccs-escdemanmie Heareey eee eee ii eee S-12 
10. Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act AMEN AMEN tis excososerenenaerscennenenenstncngne teoaineecats nesenmaeO ssc eetenema C-214 
11. Alberta-British Columbia Boundary Act, TOF eect oa ah eae ie dew fe tscceosncaae momar o mecsem as asc S-13 
12. Fire Losses Replacement Account Act AMEN GIMEN tests eer he ceee cee ee oe eeaet aca en tae 2 C-18 
December 20, 1974 
13o-Representation’ Act, [9740.6..ccm kc erccnm te Meee a ar ee C-36 
14. Federal Business Development Bank ‘Act 20) £...2))ivrat. 22:¢5the, ete ilftat Q0:Git sold 2S tes C-14 
15. indian/Oil and Gas Act Sie. tos nc cet Re ee ee ee ee ee eee C-15 
16. Public Service Employment Act, Public Service Staff Relations Act, Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act, and Interpretation Act amendmentacws. ane ttesheeeeS tae nee C-38 
17. Export Development Act ANENCIMENE voces. doeceeevntenoceoremaenietnnrrreete bE LLORES, HOB C-9 
18. Supreme Court Act and Federal Court Act.amendment 22. csccossscse-jeveete teneedinene te dhasseneeese ates S-2 
19. Revision of references to Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench Act .1..-..:+-seseeresserter ceseerete penne S-16 
40. Statute Revision ACt- «act: gwneser-pentimes “een or eegesdn Binmisies TT Spare a S-3 
B51. Appropriation Act No. 4,.19 14 cartes concn ont tina mine Cee ter eSB OS C-42 
22. Appropriation Act No. 5, Fg ee ee Ney Pepe nee bse re eee icenbocer oacenhiruaceeoea eae, Fe eae ens ee C-45 
February 27, 1975 
23. Customs Tariff Act (No. 2) ainendment «| promises. Lae. eR UN, MO MON ERG ake C-39 
24. Excise Tax Act and the Excise Act AIMENG MEN cccecscysecescsescecscennscneteescuecenecteeshunetens coke Uap Renner temas a C-40 
25. Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act AMEN AMEN tts se roccteccsteesnceeteseee eee epee anne reraeaneee C-370 
March 13, 1975 
26. Statute law relating to Income Tax Act amendment (No. 1) ...::.:c.ss:cccccecceeceterene etree esetereeeeeeneaticness C-49 
97. Canadian Wheat Board Act amendment o.oo ccc eiste seenennesctetts sere eases ar tS S-6 
48. Northwest Territories Representation Act... ccs ecccee ceeettt ett C-51 
29. Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act (Brtice-Grey ye onc cececssc tees sve enero eecenent apnea ee C-228 
30. Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act (Lafontaine-Rosemoumnt) ......:..... cece eet tcc teies C-229 
31. Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act (Berthier-Maskinonge) ..........::::s: cece ieretieteeeeececnnen C-365 
March 24, 1975 
32. West Coast PortssOperations Act 1975 c...:etue est cccek canteen ea eat se es C-5S6 
33. Canada Business Corporations A Ct 2c: ccscagd pepe rasteagee ier p ene sae iata en rae C-29 
34. Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act (No. !) ATTIOTIC TIVO Ch ns oe aac eae cece epee eerste en C-10 
35. Recognition of the Beaver. (Castor canadensis) as a symbol of the sovereignty of Canada, an Act 


36. 
He 


PUBLIC ACTS - Continued 


£0 Provide fO0: cc. lccsarcatwearsosatbananssns orenpeete ae einese eae nt emt Ae poles C-373 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1979 ogo rer tns hae ek Sone won ail: C-54 
Appropriation ’Act NO. 2.7897 3: ccye cerns cert sneernces cece nsesieten senycceeshereriestgss te ieee asa eas C-55 
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Acts passed during the Session - Continued 


PUBLIC ACTS - Continued 


Chapter 
March 26, 1975 
38eN ational Housing Act amendment 5... sac. Mane pee eneeera ts be Teter! up erbalees eral 
April 24, 1975 
Be oD LMCAWTCRCCAHOL(S CPELAONSIACK L975: yc.5..1c ute ee ae Taree ete Bo ee 
tO maw Nerotn Commission-Act amendment '-..10..2. 4 eer eee oe a ee ee 
4) Ratlway Act amendmentacccs oy eo Ad Te AN eae EMT |B OPT TOM, NOMEN 
42-0Cival. Seryiceinsurance Act ‘amendment \.:..00.5.0.6oe eh ee onan er eA eae 
43. Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act repeal and Trade Marks Act (No. 1) amendment.................. 
May &, 1975 
44. Senate and House of Commons Act, Salaries Act, and Parliamentary Secretaries Act amend- 
MI) (ed tea sac c Sateen) CR PER ot Se AB. 7 5 Bac Es ROR ET eR a fact, eee 
Borat An CECCM ACU A MENG. cicin2 hahah te ee eee Lis SER onde oe 
46. %Fort-Falls Bridge, Authority Act amendment. .ccsc1aceeee eee Le RON YIsias 
June 19, 1975 
A) Petroleum diministration Act™.izatoseeks een oe eeanni ee anes ore wee A. Jaan 
48. Judges Act and certain other Acts for related purposes and in respect of the reconstitution of 
the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island Act amendment 
49. Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission Act .......00..000000000000.0..... 
504 Culturall Property Export and. Import Acteremnu eer. le le eg 
51. Northern Canada Power Commission Act amendment 00000 
S25) vermtorial Lands Act amendinent .20 1. ee eee eee Sea ere Mera ocean eee om 
53. British North America Acts, 1867 to 1975 Act amendment ...................0000......... SEG Ah ira 
D4: wot Price: Wheat Act. ccs sccnuacnonarmabeneos mrrded ee eee) Holes. chee) Wola 
S52 Ocean Dumping Control’Act...5-.5. eo aaa ee ee 
SOpoalaties: Act.amendment ..c.0.c4,-8n ct, ee ee 
DEE SPDLOPRAvOM ACE NOG, 197 55m ns terre” Cen cet eas eek aha ae eek 
Sis Olde ge Seourity Ach amendinentier, 5. tanek oe tana Miers. URSA 8 5) PE enn 
59. Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce Act amendment .............. 
60. Explosives Act amendment .o..00....00.0.0.0.0000c00000-. dren rasan Mira Asc age ARE ote 
July 30, 1975 
GLP ePetro-Canaar Ate Ge pec cc eo rec a or tea RNa fe meeens = 
62. ExciseTax Act amendments... 4... .cReee RI AB a 
63. Agricultural Stabilization Act amendment ........................ NE eh oa Fea at See cae 
64. Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act (No. 2), amendment... 
65. Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act 1972 amendment ....... 
66. Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 Act amendment........_.. 
67. Public Service Staff Relations Act amendment................ 
68:<Olympic (1976)-Act-amendment s..04 6. 4-<:c- ce <...c:--0.c A 
69. Privileges and Immunities (International Organization) Act amendment . 


Bill No. 


C-46 
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Acts passed during the Session - Continued 


PUBLIC ACTS - Continued 


Chapter Bill No. 
December 2, 1975 

71. Statute law relating to Income Tax Act amendments(NO;2)) scence en eta ee eteneoneer tc C-65 

79. Environmentali Contaminants: Act <.c0-.:csvsccpesencee<cesecesnwe em astm en teres vicerrarmet ete cree meena 25 

73. Lieutenant Governors Superannuation ACt ...........-.:seseeceesececeeceetetn ees tet een eeneeeccnnenncneananssnnnenstesstee C-23 


December 15, 1975 


74. Appropriation Act No. 4, 1975 .......0 cs Bc SRT oe bee aces Simca ea eres Sg aera ae C-79 
75. -Anti-Inflation ACt ses.cssccess:cetsccossscsssarsirsae ns sien ty vesceaheecsguauattaa ster dnane scons Petree ersehys ies ee merit Saat ee C-73 
76. Combines Investigation Act and Bank Act amendment, and repeal of chapter 23, Statutes of 
FEA ah Yo ea sree etn ts ern orc cena rt ches arene ch C-2 
77. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act amendment 0.0... cesses S-27 
78. King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up Act ......--..0.cc cece etter rece rece trent etteannctt seen es C-76 


December 20, 1975 


79. Supplementary Borrowing Authority Act, 1975 2... ieee sess cscs reese seceessseces sees scee sent sces C-80 
80. Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971 amendment «2... eee ee teeereet ett treet et eee eee C-69 
81. Statute Law (Superannuation) Amendment Act, 1975 2.0... cscs tect eee tee tee ce reret rete C-52 
82. National Housing Act and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act amendment ...... C-77 
83. Government Annuities Improvement ACt oo... sree eects tes te eee ce ten ee neeneneeneene reese ctaeeaerenstetstes C-75 
84. Regional Development Incentives Act amendment ..........-. secs ieee ieee rece eee treet ieee ster nensee sss C-74 
85. Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing Act AINE EN HI tee ee ren ret C-21 
86. Animal Contagious Diseases Act amendment ..............::.cccce teeter rte rer nee nescence et eceneeees ees C-28 


February 25, 1976 


87. Western Grain Stabilization ACt........2-......::1-:tgesceisuuedente es ettete etl tdcneneenencahtenesgteenaatn canna neneanersnsnedanyye C-41 
88. Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation Acta... ccc tieies estes rere seseseecrncneeteensnsiess C-78 


March 30, 1976 


89. Appropriation Act No. 1, 1976 ........cc:ccecscssseccueessecenesentenmnecensecsunceneesseranentactanarncanecnnninenaaanuaanan nts C-90 
90. Appropriation Act No. 2, 1976 .......cccccsccscsssecsstesnessricsenasesoneccenneennneestneeberaessueassesscosaseunseneanaagennansnsat C-91 
91. Temporary Immigration Security ACt 02... ccc sce ee eee cee eteeetenecnesscescensscanecnsceanennessennanangsan C-85 
92. Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) AmendimentsA cts 97 Gmeseet ree C-86 
93. Criminal Law Amendment Act (No. 1) 1975 ........cccccccscees terete neteteee ees eseenseeeeenctcenetenasenereneneraneneens C-71 
Gd FeedsvACt amendinent cece ee ssctese eee eet Seek saree teen cect arenent a eects nrierat ree eee S-10 
May 5, 1976 

95. Compensation for Former Prisoners of War ACt..........ccccesseessessss esse seeeet rcentneccenssscesssennens eset C-92 
96. Motor: Vehicle Tire’Safety Act 0.2.4 sites ipssngrectstcen tats aa -srdapaaemeep rane Seen eras S-8 

97. QuarantineAct amendment: co cen seen core denise ae SOR Rie estan Me ehh etess S-31 


Og AnticInflation Act amendment 0c ccrecececeectte cane omcecerennneten cree sengeadatcnesensierscenst eres cass aeiab-anaersee gt Cee C-89 


INDEX 


Acts passed during the Session - Concluded 


PUBLIC ACTS - Concluded 


Chapter Bill No. 
June 15, 1976 
99. Senate and House of Commons Act and Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act amendment 


with respect to escalation of certain payments thereunder ...........cccccccccscecesesvesesseseeseseeveesvevee C-81 
OOMEANCTONAUTICSPACE Am eNO Ile Upemmmere nent tre me nent e ene cevsente ane er ey een S-34 
101. Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act repeal and Trade Marks Act (No. 2) amendment, an Act S-35 

RETA 1 We imc Seed lilt an nt rare russ? ce ts Ge eel 9 Ania acuial bene Pea Rad S-35 

June 29, 1976 
LOZEVAPPLOpHiavlONeACEINO tS eel 9/7 Ou. meet tee 0 8 ee mer enn Chte err eee cae Pee eens eRe ee C-93 
TOSSA PDLODEATIONACOINGI4, LO One tote cans one eee ete ee eee ae Smee ree hots Pee C-94 
104. Canada and France, Canada and Belgium and Canada and Israel, an Act to implement 
conventions for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax between............ S-32 


July 16, 1976 


HO San C@rimiira lelwawaAinenc mente Acts (IN OFp2))h 1.957 Ol perenne een ener ee en nen nee C-84 
LO6s-Income Tax Actiamendments::..... ccc cces cece ee oe? oat te C-58 
Oe NiedicaltarevActtamendmente.. .. ...scseuscceaaveeeee ee eee ee ee C-68 
LOSM Citizenship Atle eri scenes een Eee Sean or aia eRe east nes Non aca aia kde aan C-20 
OSM CanadianswheatBoardvAct((Now)Famendmentaawe eee ee ne C-88 


LOCAL and PRIVATE ACTS 


December 13, 1974 
[LOMBritish} Columbia Telephone: CompanysActiamendmenteae eae eet eee eee eae S-11 


February 27, 1975 
lai internationalAir Transport AssociationvACt peso ye eee eee ee eT S-18 


July 30, 1975 


112 MRoyaliCanadianiWegion:Act' amendment)... tee eee Sheeeers aan ae S-28 
113. Marriage Law Exemption Act (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) Actoo......0..ccccccccecccecececeesecseeeees C-1001 
114 e@anadiani€ommercialvand-IndustrialiBankeA cteeyesy ae weeeens ard t erie eee, eee S-24 
il SwAlliance:Secunityaccalnvestiga ttonu loud y\ C paneer a tenner etre nt renee heen ge aa S-26 


December 20, 1975 


116. Northland Bank Acted. PE eee socescco thine eaneaen conte Oh eh ei cual tn’ C-1002 
117. Eastern Canada Savinys and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company Act ......... S-29 


June 15, 1976 
LSseUnited GramiGrowers imited:A Cte ates Rate, ee Ee ee ee ES Ae eee tae eee S-33 
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Address in reply to Speech from the Throne 


Consideration of Speech from the Throne, 7; termination date of Address in reply, 13; engrossing and 
presenting of Address to His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada, 188 
Motion for Address in reply, Hon. Joan Neiman, 14-18; seconded, Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau, 18-20 


Speakers: Senators 


Bonnell, Lorne, 71-75 Grosart, Allister, 21-26 
Burchill, G. Percival, 122 Hicks, Henry D., 111-16 
Cameron, Donald, 37-45 Laird, Keith, 144-6 

Carter, Chesley W., 116-20 Macdonald, John M., 138-42 
Cottreau, Ernest G., 18-20 Manning, Ernest C., 68-71 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 32-37 Neiman, Joan, 14-18 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 184-8» Norrie, Margaret, 120-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 180-4 O'Leary, M. Grattan, 48-51 
Forsey, Eugene A., 51-58 Perrault, Raymond J., 26-30 
Godfrey, John M., 58-59 Rowe, Frederick William, 62-68, 71 
Graham, Alasdair, 174-7 Williams, Guy, 142-4 


Administration of justice 
Allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-3, 1920-3, 1930-1 


Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C. 


Royal Assent, 95, 220 
Speech from the Throne at Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, 2-7 


Administrator of the Government of Canada, Deputy 


Martland, Hon. Ronald 
Opening of Parliament, 1-2 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F. 
Royal assent, 313-14 


Aeronautics 
Authorization re instituting of security measures, 2125 
Canadian air carriers landing in foreign countries, 2125 
Conventions, international, 2124, 2125, 2130-1 
Costs of security measures, apportioning of, 2131 
Enforcements of regulations by Canada, 2130 
Inadequacy of security checks, 2131 
Jurisdiction over aircraft landing in Canada, 2130 
Landing of foreign air carriers without being subjected to security measures, 2125 
Security measures for civil aircraft of foreign air carriers, 2124, 2131 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2125 
Grosart, Allister, 2130-1 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2125 
Thompson, Andrew, PIVAES OD NBIE? 


Aeronautics bill S-34. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2124-5, 2130-2: ref to com, 2132; rep without amdt, 2141; 3r, A ease 
2207 
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Aging 
Compulsory retirement and lack of consideration for talent potential, 186-7 
‘Salute to Senior Citizens Day’, Toronto, excerpt from speech by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 186 


See following item 


Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 
Conferences on aging, provincial, 516-17 
Dilemmas of Modern Man, excerpt from speech of Dr. Nathan Shock, 516 
Employment of older citizens, 322 
Geriatric studies in faculties of medicine, 516 
Health departments, special research branches, 321 
National councils on social research and on aging, 322 
Old age security, reduction in age limit, 146 
Ontario Select Committee on Aging, 517, 518 
Population increase in respect of elderly persons, 516 
Recommendations accepted by government, 147; see Appendix to Debates of Oct. 22/74 
Senior Citizens’ Week (US), 517; Ontario committee recommendations, 518 
Sociological aspects of aging, 516-17 
Suggestion that Hansard of Oct. 22/74 be sent to municipal and social agencies, 147 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 320-3 
Croll, David A., 146-9 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 516-18 


Agreements, conventions and treaties 


Air transport agreements, international, 1135 

Alaska Boundary Treaty, 578 

Canadian Airline Pilots, Memorandum of Understanding between Minister of Transport and Pilots 
Association, 2276-7 

Helsinki Declaration on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61 

Tax treaties or conventions, countries with which Canada has concluded agreements, 855, 867, 925 

Textiles, arrangement regarding international trade in, 947 

UNESCO Convention (Beirut), 515 

Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character, international circula- 
tion of, 487 


Agricultural products cooperative marketing 

Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 1631-2 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 1630-1 

Lang, Daniel, 1631 

Macdonald, John M., 1631 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21. Ir, 1617-18; 2r, 1630-2; 3r, 1640; r.a., 1712 
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Agricultural stabilization 
Commodities covered by act, 1191 
Controlled production, 1193 
Cost of production formula, 1191 
Flexibility as to type of support program required, 1191 
Grain subsidies, 1191 
Instability of farm produce prices, 1190 
Production costs, 1191, 1192-3 
Production to alleviate world hunger, 1193 
Provincial and/or producer participation in program, | 191 
Regional stabilization plans, | 191 
Stop loss level, 1193 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1191 
Top loading, 1193-4 
Speakers: Senators 
Greene, John J., 1190-2 
Macdonald, John M., 1192-3 


Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50. Ir, 1164; 2r, 1190-4; ref to com, 1194; rep without amdt, 1212; 3r, 1212; 
r.a., 1281 


Agriculture 
Agricultural products cooperative marketing, 1617-18, 1630-2, 1640 
Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Beef prices, 122 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Crop disasters, 84 
Crop insurance programs, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
Excerpt from letter from Director of Crop Insurance Div. of Agricultural Canada, 1469-70 
Federal-provincial assistance, 1227 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1622 
Penalties for late payment of premiums, 1227, 1471 
Recommendations of Agriculture Committee, 1229 
Spot loss coverage, 1227-8, 1469, 1622-3 
Unit prices on selected crops, 1228-9, 1470-1 
Variations in provincial coverages, 1228, 1469 
Farm credit, 781, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-93, 899 
Farm lands, need for conservation of, 121 
Feed grains, 47, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2, 584-6 
Freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Government policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Grain prices, 82, 84, 85 
New Brunswick 
Kent County, need for bilingualism in contacts with farmers, 122 
Small farms development program, applications unregistered at Moncton office, 1213 
Prairie grain advance payments, 583, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2, 684, 709, 731, 1136, 1156-7, 1166-8, 1180, 
1198, 1281 
Quota restrictions, 85 
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Agriculture - Concluded 
Small farms development program, number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 
Two-price wheat, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088-90, 1095 
Western Wheat Pools, 83 
Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 
Wheat Board annual report, 685 


Agriculture, Standing Senate Committee 

Expenses, 160, 348 

Meetings during Senate sittings, 132, 243, 1022, 1045, 1196 

Membership, motion for and question re, 591 

Reports 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, rep without amdt, 1212 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, rep without amdt, 1653 
Crop insurance programs, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
Farm Credit bill C-34, rep with amdt and recommendations, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92 
Feeds bill S-10, rep with amdts, 584-6 

Commons amdts ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be concurred in with one 
substitution, 1650-3, 1660-1 

Kent County, NB, 2308, 2334 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, rep without amdt, 684 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, rep without amdt, 1180 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, rep without amdt but with recommendations, 1088-90 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, rep without amdt, 1756 
Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, rep without amdt, 255 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, rep without amdt, 2356 

Terms of reference, 161, 206 

Western grain stabilization, com authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Air Canada 
Bilingualism of pilots, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Service Ottawa-Halifax, 1479-80 
Service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 
See Air transport, 
Transportation. 


Aircraft registry 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Central registry for property, federal-provincial conferences re, 1000 
Conflict between creditors, 173-4 
Constitutional problems in bill, 1000 
Correspondence between Committee and provincial Attorneys General and certain federal depts., 990-7 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1000-02 
Notice of interest, 173 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1001 
Rolling stock of railways, 1001 
Seizure of aircraft, 173, 1000, 1001 
Signatories to convention, 173 
Transport and Communications Committee report, 980-1 
Treaty-making authority of government, 1001 
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Aircraft registry - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Bourget. Maurice, 980-1, 990-7, 1002 
Connolly, John J., 1000-02 
Flynn, Jacques, 173-4, 981, 999-1000 
Giguere, Louis de G., 172-3 
Grosart, Allister, 174 
Langlois, Leopold, 1001 


Aircraft Registry bill S-5. Ir, 12; 2r, 172-4; ref to com, 174; rep of com with recommendation that bill be not 
proceeded with, 980-1, 999-1002; bill removed from Order Paper, 1002 


Aird, Hon. John B. (Resigned Nov. 28/74) 
Tributes, 334-6 


Air transport 
Aircraft registry, 12, 172-4, 980-1, 999-1002 
Excise tax, 1268, 1271 
Flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 
Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
International Air Transport Association, 265, 301-03, 373, 382, 581, 1122, 1135 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Operating deficit, 1271 
St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 


Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 


Alberta-British Columbia boundary 


Boundary commission, composition of, 219, 225 
Federal-provincial agreement on boundary lines, 225 


Speakers: Senators 


O'Leary, M. Grattan, 223-4 
Prowse, J. Harper, 219, 225 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13. Ir, 136; 2r, 219, 223-5; 3r, 225; Commons amdt, 326, concurred 
in, 336-7; r.a., 397 


Alberta parliamentarians, visit to Senate, 1087 


Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26. Ir, 1022; 2r, 1053-4; ref to com, 1054; rep without amdt, 
1074; 3r, 1091; Commons amdt concurred in, 1261; r.a., 1281 


Amendments, observations or recommendations in committee reports regarding bills 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 999-1002 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326, 336-7 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1261 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1573-81 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 325, 338 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 666-71, 685, 712 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1367-9, 1405-06, 1407-08 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908-09 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 1355, 
1372 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-93, 899 
Feeds bill S-10, 584-6, 1635-7, 1650-3, 1660-1 
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Amendments, observations or recommendations in committee reports regarding bills - Concluded 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 
446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9, 368 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1369 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2058, 2066-8 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057, 1062-3 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851, 1005 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2, 1013, 1034 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill (No. 1) S-9, 240, 245 
Statute Law (Status of Women) bill C-16, 1122-3, 1136 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 579 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-90 


Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration 


Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1695-1706 

Amdts to be proclaimed in Jan/76, 1700 
Appeal procedure, 1704; statistics on appeals, 1704 
Application form for unemployment insurance, 1704 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 664%, 1696, 1697 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Escalation in unemployment insurance payments, 1697 
Leaving employment voluntarily and refusal of suitable employment, 1702 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1696, 1697, 1698 

OAS and GIS benefits, 1696, 1698 

Refund of UI contributions, 1701 

Retirement benefits, 1702 

Statistics on UI claims, 1698, 1701 
Prison or institutional inmate, 1703 
Qualifying time, extension of, 1700 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regional breakdown of government savings, 1700 
Self-employed persons or partnerships, 1699 
Sharing of ccsts between employees, employers and government, 1697 
Sick benefits, 1700-01, 1702 
Social insurance number, 1705 
Social security measures, increase in benefits, 1696 
Students returning to school, 1700 
Suitable employment, defining of, 1703 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702-03 
Unemployment statistics (1974), 1697 


Animal contagious diseases 
Artificial insemination centres, 1632-3 
Compensation for diseased animals, 1632 
Export health certification, 1632, 1633 
Foreign meats, 1633 
Garbage feeding, 1633 
Maintenance of deadyards and rendering plants, 1632 
Penalty for non-reporting of disease, 1634 
Quarantine, 1634 
Regulatory powers of authorities, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1633, 1634 
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Animal contagious diseases - Concluded 
Tuberculosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, 1632 
Zoos and game farms, 1634 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 1633-4 
McGrand, Fred A., 1632-3 
Norrie, Margaret, 1634 


Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1632-5; ref to com, 1635; rep without amdt, 1653; 3r, 
1666; r.a., 1712 


Animal Disease and Protection Act 
See Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1618, 1632-5, 1653, 1666, 1712 


Anti-inflation (Bill C-73) 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1506, 1511-12 
Functions and powers of board and administrator, 1506, 1511 
Regulations of Governor in Council, 1506, 1511-12, 1583 
Appeals, 1583 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Canadian Press article quoting statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, 1576 
Compensation, fringe benefits, etc., 1504, 1505 
Constitutionality of legislation, question of, 1508 
Cost inflation, wage and price controls to counteract, 1503 
Energy food and housing supplies, 1504 
Enforcement provisions, 1505-06, 1508 
Existing contractual arrangements, 1505 
Export profits, 1503 
Family allowances, 1683 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507-08, 1512-13, 1586 
Toronto high school teachers, 1507, 1508 
Fish and farm products, exemption from guidelines, 1504 
Government expenditures, 1504, 1507 
Government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion on postal workers’ contract, 1627-8 
Interest rates, 1582, 1584 
Bank profits, 1582 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Labour leaders’ attempts to defeat program, 1505, 1513 
Low-income groups, 1504-05 
Maintaining of balance of fiscal and monetary policies, 1504 
National Defence cutbacks, effect on Nova Scotia economy, 1683 
Postal workers, 1587 
Prices and incomes policies, 1504, 1508 
Productivity and compensation for, 1508-09 
Professional categories, 1508, 1509 
Voluntary compliance, 1504 
Salaries of members, parliamentary secretaries and others, 1585 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1505, 1573-87 
US-Canada wage demands and prodictivity, 1507 
Voting results on legislation in Commons, 1510-11 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
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Anti-inflation (Bill C-73) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 


Argue, Hazen, 1558-9, 1563, 1578-9 
Asselin, Martial, 1509-13, 1574-5 
Austin, Jack, 1525-8 
Beaubien, L. P., 1582 
Benidickson, W. M., 1582, 1584-6 
Carter, Chesley W., 1575 
Denis, Azellus, 1580 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1542-5 
Flynn, Jacques, 1578, 1579-80, 1586, 1587 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1508, 1532-7 
Greene, John J., 1507, 1508, 1532, 1535 
Grosart, Allister, 1508, 1538-42, 1578 
Hayden, Salter A., 1573 
Lawson, Edward M., 1582 
Manning, Ernest C., 1579 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1580-1 
Mcllraith, George, 1577 
Molson, Hartland de M., 1573-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1503-08, 1511, 1512-13, 1575-7, 1579, 1580, 1582, 1586, 1587 
Phillips, Orville H., 1575, 1583-4 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 1578-9 
Smith, George I., 1508, 1509, 1528-32, 1537, 1580 
van Roggen, George C., 1577, 1581 

See Canadian economy 


Anti-Inflation Bill (No. 1) C-73. Ir, 1500-01; 2r, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64; ref to com, 1564; rep 
without amdt but with observations, 1573; m for 3r, 1573, m in amdt, 1573-81, neg, 1581; m for 
3r cont, 1581-3; further m in amdt, 1583-7, neg, 1587; 3r, 1587; r.a., 1617 


Anti-inflation (Bill C-89) 
Anti-Inflation Commission, members, duties, staff and performance, 2135-6 
Appeals, 2098 
Compensation cases, 2098 
Increases in compensation in excess of guidelines, 2098 
Right of notification to an appeal board, 2098 
Appeal Tribunal members, 2106 
Authority of Administrator, 2098 
Bank of Canada, 2135 
Blacklog of appeals to board, 2105, 2111, 2135 
Canada’s Income Policy, An Economic Assessment, article in Canadian Tax Journal, 2134 
Compensation in Quebec industry, 2098 
Conference Board of Canada, comments re anti-inflation program, 2133 
Export levy, effect on resource industries, 2113-14 
New plants and equipment, 2114 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Foreign exchange, need for in balance of payments, 2114 
Government spending, 2105 
Gross National Product, 2138-9 
Increase in workers affected by guidelines, 2112 
Inflationary effects of high interest rates, food, fuel and transportation costs, 2104 
Labour, failure of employers to file reports with AIB, 2139 
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Anti-inflation (Bill C-89) - Concluded 
Labour leaders’ influence on inflationary trends, 2112 
Labour representation in Parliament, 2137 
Maritime wage settlements, 2104, 2106 
Money supply, 2105 
Price increases vs cost-of-living adjustments, 2112 
Small industries, 2113 
Statistics on inflationary trends (1971-77), 2133, 2135 
Currency and demand costs (1968-75), 2133 
Government spending, 2133, 2135 
Three-year limit, 2136 
US anti-inflation program, 2135-6 
US economy, 2138-9 
Women’s professional and business groups, 2104 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 2133-6, 2150-1 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 2114 
Flynn, Jacques, 2138 
Greene, John J., 2136-7 
Lawson, Edward M., 2139 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 2112-13 
Phillips, Orville H., 2104-05 
Stanbury, Richard J., 2098, 2137-9 
van Roggen, George C., 2113-15 
See Canadian economy 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89. Ir, 2076; 2r, 2098, 2104-06, 2111-15, 2133-9; ref to com, 2139; rep without 
amdt, 2141: m for 3r, 2150, m in amdt, 2150-1, neg, 2151; 3r, 2151; r.a., 2152 


Anti-inflation program 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319-30, 1349-53, 1411-15, 
1443-5 
Committee authorized to study legislation in advance of Bill C-73 coming before Senate, 1426 
See Anti-Inflation bills C-73 and C-89 


Anti-inflation program, questions 

Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 

Family allowances, 1683, 1716-17, 1721 

Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 1815, 
1860, 1861 

Judges salaries, 1662, 1681 

Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 

National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1683, 1716 

Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Board’s opinion on, 1627-8, 1655 

Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1815-16, 1846 

Wages guidelines, 1683 
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Appendixes 
Aging, recommendations of Special Senate Committee, report on action taken, see Appendix to Debates of 
Oct. 22/74 
Aircraft Registry bill S-S, correspondence between Transport and Communications Committee and provin- 
cial Attorneys General and certain federal departments, 990-7 
Air traffic 
Letters from Canadian Air Traffic Control Association and Air Line Pilots Association, and letter to 
Minister of Transport, 2352-3 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Minister of Transport and Pilots Association, 2276-7 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, rep of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee on subject matter of Bill 
C-60, see Appendix to Debates of Dec. 11/75 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2224-33 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1144-55 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, report of Transport and 
Communications Committee, 1118-20 
Canadian textile problems, report of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep of com, 1589-95 
Competition policy in Canada and Combines Investigation Act, report of Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 675-83, 1135 
Conflict of interest, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 2303-06 
Criminal law, interim report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs on subject matter of Bill C-83, 2127-8 
Crop insurance programs, report of Agriculture Committee, 1227-9 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Third report of Special Joint Committee, 1003-04 
Sixth report of Special Joint Committee, 1799-1812 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, supplementary (D), 695-702 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, supplementary (A), 1565-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, supplementary (B), 1948-53 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 2173-5 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, supplementary (A), 2234-5 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, speeches at ceremony, 469-71 
Forestry, Spruce budworm problem, position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Immigration Policy Committee, third and final report, 1376-84 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, second rep of com, 2401-05 
Loto Canada, rep of com, 2234-5 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1887-8 
New Brunswick economic conditions, letter to Hon. Michel Fournier from Diocese of Bathurst, N.B., 
1854-5 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1331-6 
Science Policy Committee, first report, 1171-3 
Social welfare forms, see Debates of May 19/76 
Standing Committees, Joint Committees, see appendix of Apr. 27/76 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, statement made in Commons by Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, 1248-9 


Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31. Ir, 192; 2r, 192-3, 198-205; 3r, 213; r.a., 220 


Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42. 1r, 373; 2r, 379-80, 385-95, 406-10, m to ref bill to com, 410-17, neg, 417; 
m for 2r agreed to, on division, 417; m for 3r, 426-30, m that bill be ref to com, 430-4, neg, 434, 
3r agreed to, on division, 435; r.a., 467 
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Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45. Ir, 402; 2r, 424-5, 440-1, 444-6; 3r, 446; r.a., 467 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54. Ir, 703; 2r, 703-07, 715-23; 3r, 733-6; r.a., 740 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55.__ Ir, 707; 2r, 707-08, 736-9; 3r, 739; r.a., 740 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64. Ir, 1097; 2r, 1129-32; 3r, 1133; r.a., 1134 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79. Ir, 1571; 2r, 1602-15; 3r, 1615; r.a., 1617 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90. Ir, 1954; 2r, 1972-3, 1976-82; 3r, 1982-4; r.a., 2002 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91. Ir, 1965-6; 2r, 1972-3, 1984-91; 3r, 1991-2; r.a., 2002 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93. Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259, 2286-8; 3r, 2288; r.a., 2301 


Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94. Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259; 3r, 2267-9; r.a., 2301 


Argue, Hon. Hazen . 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631-2 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1632 
Agriculture 
Crop loss insurance, 1227-9, 1468-71 
Comparison of 1976 prices for insurable crops, 1470-1 
Excerpt from letter from Director of Crop Insurance Div. of Agriculture Canada, 1469-70 
Penalties for late payment of premiums, 1470 
Spot-loss coverage, 1469 
Variations in provincial coverages, 1469 
Agriculture, Standing Senate Committee 
Expenses, 160, 348 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1045 
Membership, question re motion for, 591 
Reports 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, rep without amdt, 1212 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, rep without amdt, 1653 
Crop insurance programs, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71 
Farm Credit bill C-34, rep with amdt, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92 
Feeds bill S-10, rep with amdts, 584-6 
Commons amdts ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be concurred in with one 
substitution, 1650-3, 1660-1 
Kent County, NB, 2308, 2334 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, rep without amdt, 684 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, rep without amdt, 1180 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, rep without amdt but with recommendations, 1088-90 
Wheat Board bill S-6, rep without amdt, 255 
Terms of reference, motion re, 161, 206 


INDEX 


Argue, Hon. Hazen - Continued 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1558-9, 1563, 1578-9 
Agricultural organizations and farming community, 1558-9, 1563 
Adverse aspects of legislation, 1558-9 
Agricultural support programs, 1563 
Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Eugene Whelan, 1559 
Press report re acceptance of proposals, 1558 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 1558; press report of president’s radio speech, 1558 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2415-17 
Adjournment of debate on Bill S-23, 2416 
Discrimination in past legislation, 2415 
Lower income and minority groups, 2415 
Senate responsibility, 2415, 2416 
Energy, conservation of fuel of car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 791, 805-06, 847, 863, 886-8, 890-1 
Age limit, 806, 863, 890 
Eligibility criteria, 805 
French Canadians enrolled in agricultural courses, 806 
Interest rate, 791 
Letter from Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 891 
Small farm development, 805 
Feeds bill S-10, 129-31, 584-6, 1485-7, 1635, 1636-7, 1650-3, 1660-1 
Commons amdts, 1635, 1636-7 
Definition of ‘feed’, 130 
Feed inspections, 585 
Manufactured feeds, authority to regulate, 130 
Medicaments, 585 
Modifications proposed, 130 
Penalty upon conviction for indictable offence, 1635, 1636 
Pet foods, 585 
Responsibilities of Agriculture Canada, 585 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 82-83 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Investigations in Parliament, point of order re discussion of subject, 1478 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 290-1 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 800-02, 1459 
Deterrent aspect, 800 
Government attitude towards total abolition of death sentence, 800 
Murders of Toronto policemen cited, 800, 801 
Occupational hazards vs loss of life, 801 
Parole or leave of absence records, 801 
Statistics on killings of policemen, 801 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1599-1600 
Olympic bill C-63, 1201-02 
National context of Games, 1202 
Western attitude towards expenditures undertaken for Games, 1201-02 
Western Canada projects sponsored by federal government, 1202 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 597-9, 600, 602 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement re freight rates, 598 
DREE, 599 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Continued 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) - Concluded 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 597 
Flax, 597-8 
Grants and subsidies, 599 
Railway branch lines, proposed removal of, 598-9 
Rules of the Senate 
Debate procedure, 601 
Point of order re amending of money bills, 886-7 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of money bills amendments by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of special committee, 887-8 
Question of privilege re adjournment of debate on Bill S-23, 1459 
Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1460-2 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods,» 1462 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1462 
Oral questions, 1460 
Quorum of committee meetings, 1460 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1460 
Terms of reference of committees, 1461 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1461 


Senate 
Business, 1036, 1108, 2121 
NDP member for Yorkton-Melville, statement re Senate, 1636 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Senate reform, discussion out of order, 1578-9 
Tailoring service for members of Parliament, 2167-8, 2209 
Televising of committee proceedings, 549-50 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195, 2204 
Press criticism of members of Parliament, 2195 
Saskatchewan legislature, salary increases, 2195 
Transportation, Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 928-30, 1088, 1089 
Bread prices, 929 
Government disregard of escalating costs, 929-30 
Statements to Commons committee re floor price: 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 929 
National Farmers Union, 929 
Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 930 
Palliser Wheat Growers Assoc., 930 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 82-85 
Agriculture policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Crop disasters, 84 
Grain prices, 85 
Prairie farmers and grain handlers reaction to Perry report, 84 
Quota restrictions, 85 
Western Wheat Pools, 83 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 727-8 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 2a 
Western farmers, difficulties of communication with government, 727-8 
Wheat Board annual report, 685, 732 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Concluded 

Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, 170-2, 266-7 
Cash advances, 267 
Excerpts from press release by Senator Argue, 171 
Final payments, 170 
Grain prices, 170-1 
Malting barley, 266 
Operations of Board, 170 

Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2331-3 
Malting barley, 2332 
Wheat grading, 2332 


Argus Corporation Ltd., takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., reference to Senate Committee, 
inquiry dropped, 1063-4 


Army benevolent fund 
Statutory authority for management of Army Welfare Fund, 303-04 
Speakers: Senators 


Grosart, Allister, 304 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 303-04 


Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17.  1r., 280; 2r, 303-04; 3r, 307; r.a., 314 


Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1509-13, 1574-5 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1511-12 
Functions and powers of Board and Administrator, 1511 
Governor in Council’s powers, 1511-12 
Economic dictatorship aspect of legislation, 1509 
Government expenditures, 1509-10 
Labour attempts to defeat legislation, 1513 
Private sector suppliers of commodities and services, 1512 
Professional categories, 1508, 1509 
Provincial jurisdiction over guidelines, 1512, 1513 
Three-year period of program, 1510, 1512, 1574-5 
Voting results in Commons, 1510-11 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2133-6, 2150-1 
Anti-Inflation Commission, members, duties, staff and performance, 2135-6 
Backlog of appeals to Board, 2135-6 
Bank of Canada, 2135 
Canada’s Income Policy, An Economic Assessment, article in Canadian Tax Journal, 2134 
Conference Board of Canada, comments re anti-inflation program, 2133 
Statistics on inflationary trends (1971-77), 2133, 2135 
Currency and demand costs (1968-75), 2133 
Government spending, 2133, 2135 
Three-year period of program, 2136 
US anti-inflation program, 2135-6 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 415-16 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1443-5 
Excerpts from speeches by Prime Minister re government policies on controls, 1443 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1444 
Government expenditures, 1443-4 
Aircraft purchases, 1444 
Consultants fees, 1444 
Microsystems, 1444 
Mirabel Airport, 1444 
Gross National Product, 1443 
Crime and violence, 1659-60 
Motion in admt to amdt re terms of reference of proposed committee, 1660, agreed, 1660 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 587-9 
Credibility of witnesses, 588 
Miscarriage of justice, 588 
Murders of policemen and prison guards, 588 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 588-9 
Royal prerogative, 587-9 
Criminal Code, illegal abortions, acquittal of Dr. Henry Morgentaler of charges, 1036 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1767-70 
Bail provisions, 1767 
Crimes against internationally protected persons: Prevention and Punishment - an analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Impaired driving, breathalyzer test, 1768-9 
Rehabilitation of alcoholics, lack of facilities, 1769 
Suspension of licence and sentence of imprisonment, 1768 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1767-8 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion survey re, 1767 
Morgentaler case, 1767 
Kidnapping and extortion, 1769 
Quebec inquiry into organized crime, 1769 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2407-08 
Expenses for maintenance of jail inmates, 2408 
First and second degree murder and prison term for, 2408 
Gallup poll, 2407 
‘Justice in the street’ by policemen, danger of, 2408 
Montreal and Quebec City statistics on murders, 2408 
Parole Board, 2408 
Rehabilitation, 2408 
Responsibility of lawmakers, 2407 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-214, 377-8 
Estimates, Loto Canada, 2245-6 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 402-04, 1007-10; m to amend com rep, 
1010-11 
Educational drawbacks as result of criminal record, 1008-09 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking of cannabis, 1008, 1011 
Parole or unconditional release, 1008 
Penalty for importing, exporting, trafficking or possession, 1009 
‘Traffic’, ‘give’, and ‘sell’, definitions of, 1009-11 
Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 300, 301 
Immigration bill S-12, 194-5, 214, 216 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Continued 


Industry, Canadian textile problems, 901, 971, 978-9, motion that subject matter be ref to com, 978-9, 
agreed, 979 
Agreements, importing countries disregard of, 844 
Le Devoir article re unemployment in Victoriaville, 844 
Quebec textile workers, 844 
Textile Board recommendations, 845 
Textile companies converting to import companies, 844 
Wages, Canada vs other countries, 844 
Inter-Parliamentry Union, Tokyo conference, 245-8 
Japan, economic expansion, 245-7; employment standards, 246-7; inflation, 246, 248 
Labour unions and strikes in Canada, effect on foreign investments, 245-6 
Middle East, 247-8; Canadian peacekeeping force, 247 
Judges bill C-47, 1051-2 
Annuities for judges and deceased judges’ spouses, 1052 
Canadian Judicial Council, 1052 
Pensions, 1052 
Salary increases, 1051-2 
Selection of judges, 1051 
Superior Court workload, 1052 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1767 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1251 
Olympic bill C-63, 1200-01 
Deficit forecast, 1200 
Federal government responsibility re expenditures, 1200-01 
Point of order re minister speaking on behalf of government, 1202 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1435 
Public Service, strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 537-40 
Agreements between federal-provincial governments for services of RCMP, 538 
Financial implications, 538 
Conferences and correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 538-9 
Constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police matters, 539 
Opting-out formula, 539 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet published by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Separatism, danger of upsurge as result of federal-provincial differences on subject, 540 
Staff and equipment, lack of facilities to fight Quebec organized crime, 538 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1658 
Representation bill 1974 C-36, 423-4 
Amalgamation formula, 423-4 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 818-20 
Bankruptcy of livestock breeders, 820 
Deterioration of supplies in storage, 819 
Injunction granted to manufacturers and millers, 819 
Precedents of emergency legislation, 819, 820 
Wage and job security demands, 819 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1091-3, 1094 
Comparison to salaries of other officials, 1092 
Pensions, 1092-3 
Status of lieutenant governors, 1091-2 
Senate business, 923 
Television and radio coverage of proceedings of Senate and committees, 1487-8 
Controls, 1488 
Public reaction, 1487-8 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of proceedings, 1487 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Concluded 
Work ethic in Canada, 339-42 
Guaranteed annual income, 339-40 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 341 
Vaincre la pauvreté dans les pays riches, by Lionel Stoleru, 341 
Waste and duplication in social security programs, 340 


Atlantic provinces 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142 
Feed grains, freight assistance, 1035 
Ferry service operating between PEI, NB, NS and NFLD, and North Sydney and Port aux Basques, 
possible increase in fares, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2 
Migratory bird sanctuaries, contracts for warden services, 279 
Nova Scotia, storm damage, 135-6 
Offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2 
Transportation, Prince Edward Island, 73 
See names of individual provinces 


Atlantic provinces, transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 2196-8 


Auditor General of Canada 
Proposed referral to National Finance Committee of report on office of Auditor General of Canada, 796 


Austin, Hon. Jacob (Introduced in the Senate Nov. 5/75) 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1525-8 
Aspect of ‘war’ in economic outlook, 1526 
Disappearance of values of social qualities of life, 1526 
Economic specialization of interests, 1526 
Energy crisis, 1527 
Government spending in response to society’s needs, 1526-7 
Politicians’ role and responsibility to public in combatting inflationary trends, 1527-8 
Canada-US relations 
BC provincial election, question re comments of US ambassador, 1627 
Canada-US boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks attributed to Senator Davey, 
2192-3, 2377-8 
Unofficial meeting of US ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2444-5 
Gallup poll, 2445 
Parolees, potential for repeat of murders, 2444 
Vengeance, 2444-5 
Energy 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2070, 2141-2, 2202-03 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
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Austin, Hon. Jacob - Concluded 


Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2314-15, 2337 
Broadcasting, 2315 
KVOS-TV, 2315 
Canadian ownership and advertising, percentage stipulation, 2314-15 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2314 
Time magazine, 2314-15 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2154-9 
Benefits for those under 65 yrs., 2157 
Canada Pension Plan, 2157 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister at Canadiana Conference, 2158 
Expansion of money supply and redistribution of resources, 2155 
Gallup poll results re income statistics, 2155 
Misallocation of human and physical resources, 2155 
Old age security, 2156-7 
Responsibility to work, 2156 
Social security review (1973), 2156 
Welfare expenditures (1966-76), 2157 
Women in the labour force, 2157 
Laing, Honourable Arthur, P.C., the late, 1525 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15 
Newfoundland, financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1826-7, 1860 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Role of senators and responsibility to nation, 1525, 1527 
Trudeau, Right Honourable Pierre Elliott, Prime Minister, tribute to, 1525 


Baltic Nations 


Visitors to the Senate, Acting Honorary Consul General of Estonia and Acting Honorary Consul of Latvia, 
1867 


Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 

Anti-inflation policy, m to authorize com to study subject matter of Bill C-73, 1408, agreed, 1426 

Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorized to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 911 

Budget, 160, 348, 524-5, 911, 1502, 1781, 2119 

Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, com authorized to study, 109-10 

Engagement of services of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427-8 

Income tax, com authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 280, 298-9 

Industry, Canadian textile problems, subject matter ref to com, 979 

Meetings during adjournment, 2047-8 

Meetings during Senate sittings, 373, 505, 535, 563, 1006, 1035, 1403, 1416, 1438, 1485, 1502, 1856-7, 
2069, 2098, 2120, 2192, 2216, 2338, 2376 

Members, 96 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada before Committee, 2140 


Reports 


Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, rep without amdt, 1074 

Anti-inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, rep without amdt but with observation re termination clause, 1573 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 

Bankruptcy and insolvency, 1596-7 

Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, rep with amdts, 666-71, 685 

Canadian textile problems, 2055-6 

Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep without amdt but with observations, 1571, 1589-95 
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Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee - Conclude 
Reports - Concluded 
Competition policy and Combines Investigation Act, 663-6, 675- 


Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, rep with amdts, 1367-9, 


1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408 
Customs bill S-4, rep without amdt, 213 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, rep without amdt, 280 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, rep without amdt, 499 
Eastern Canada and Loan Company and Central & Nova Sco 
amdts (French text only), 1355 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, rep without amdt but with obse 
Excise Tax bill C-66, rep without amdt, 1278 
Explosives bill S-17, rep without amdt, 280 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, rep without amdt 


ze 


83, 1121-2, 1135 
1405-06; m to refer rep back to com, 


tia Trust Company bill S-29, rep with 


rvations re unlicensed wholesalers, 570 


, 426 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, rep without amdt, 1197 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, rep without amdt, 160 


Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, rep without amdt, 645 

Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, rep without amdt, 1454 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, rep with amdts, 2252-5, 2269-75 
2401-05 

Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, rep without amdt, 1867 

Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, rep without amdt, 402 


- further rep without amdt, 2389-2400, 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, rep with amdts, 348-9, 368 


National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, rep with amdts, 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, rep with amdts, 
Olympic bill C-63, rep without amdt, 1211 

Petro-Canada bill C-8, rep without amdt, 1244 


1057, 1062-3 
840, 851, 1005 


Petroleum Administration bill C-32, rep with amdts, 981-2, 1002, 1034 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, rep without amdt, 1639 


United Growers Limited bill S-33, rep without amdt, 2003 
Terms of reference, 110, 1427-8 
Tributes to Chairman Senator Hayden, 1316-17 


Bankruptcy and insolvency 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee authorized to examine an 
911; rep of com, 1596-7 
Bankruptcy judge, 1597 
Registrar’s position, reinstatement of, 1596 
Rights and priorities of secured creditors, 1596 


Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine (Introduced in the Senate Sept. 30/74) 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Sc 
Explosives bill S-17, 263-4 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1628-9, 1630 
Auditor General’s appt. as auditor, 1629 
Background and statistics of annuities, 1628 
Return rate increase, 1628-9 

Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639 


Beaubien, Hon. L. P. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1582 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2411 


d report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 


otia Trust Company bill S-29, 1307-08 


INDEX 


Beaubien, Hon. L. P. - Concluded 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1929 
Canada-US relations, 1929 
Canadian companies controlled in US, 1929 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 281 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 835-6 
Crime increase, 835-6 
Montreal kidnappings, 835 
Violation of parole conditions, 836 

Senate business, 1876 


Beaver (Castor canadensis) 
See Canadian Sovereignty bill C-373, 685-8, 709, 714, 731. 


Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 


Belgium 
Canada-Belgium income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Belisle, Hon. Rheal 


Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1619 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 849-51 
Canadian Transport Commission members and employees, protection re employment, 850 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 850 
Licensing of cable television, 850 
Provincial consultations and jurisdiction, 849-50 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 562, 564-7 
Appeals at state expense, 565 
Compensation for victims of crime, 564-5 
Deterrent aspect, 565 
Innocent persons convicted of crime, 565 
Life sentence, duration of, 565 
Police officers and prison guards, lack of law enforcement in murders of, 566 
Rehabilitation of convicted persons, 565 
Responsibilities of judge and jury, 565 
Royal prerogative, 566-7 
May’s Parliamentary Practice, Queen’s Consent to Bills cited, 566 
Customs bill S-4, 167-9 
Jurisdiction to outer limits of territorial sea of Canada, 168 
Oil explorations of foreign origin off Atlantic coast, 168 
Preferential tax exemptions to Canadian companies in resource explorations, 168-9 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 270-1 
Tariff protection, effect on consumer, 270-1 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527, 528 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 891 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 167-8 
Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18, 353 
Conditions covering replacement of or repair to buildings, 353 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1049-50 
Alternate disposal, 1050 
Conference on Law of the Sea, 1050 
Deliberate or accidental dumping, 1051 
Federal-provincial consultation, 1050 
London Convention, 1050 
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Belisle, Hon. Rheal - Concluded 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37 - Concluded 
Ontario, pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 
Permits for dumping, 1050 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1665 
Rules of the Senate 
Point of order re senators taking part in debate, 560 
Use of unparliamentary language in debate, 562 
Senate business, 1881 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1104-07 
Cadet organizations, 1106 
Education, 1105 
Labour force discriminations, 1105 
Pension inequalities, 1106 
Political status, 1105 
Speakers of the Senate, 1105 
Unemployment insurance, 1106 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1708-09, 1710 
Common-law spouse, 1708 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1708 
Interest on return of contributions, 1708-09, 1710 
Members of Parliament, 1709 
Widows of senators, 1709 
Widows without survivor benefits, 1708 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 258-62 
Common-law wife, 261 
Dependent children, 260 
Equality for male and female veterans, 260 
Widowers of female veterans attaining age of 60 yrs., 261 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1701 
Refunds to persons 65 yrs. and over, 1701 


Bell, Hon. A.E. Haddon 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2), C-89, 2114 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 132-3, 338 
Capital stock, 132 
Construction expenditures, 132 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Code bill S-21, 574-5 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85, 2441-2 
Abortion vs murder, 2441-2 
Deterrent aspect, 2441 
Environmental affairs, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1018-19, 1031-3, 1076 
Certificate of analysis, 1033 
Compulsory treatment, 1032 
Criminal records of young offenders, 1032 
Penalty, 1032 
Possession for purpose of trafficking, 1032-3 
Preventive detention of traffickers, 1032 
Immigration, Gulf Islands, BC, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in Senate precincts, 1012 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725 
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Benidickson, Hon. W. M., P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1584-6 
Bank interest rates, 1582, 1584 
Government expenditures, 1585 
Ottawa Citizen article titled ‘Carpets escape the axe’, 1585 
Salaries of members, Parliamentary secretaries and others, 1585 
Termination clause, 1584 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 703, 704 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1609-12, 1614 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1991 
Argus Corporation Ltd., takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., reference to Senate committee, 
inquiry dropped, 1063-4 
Committee proceedings, delay in printing and distribution of, 703-04 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 262, 263 
Articles exempted, 262 
Petroleum products, 262 
Schedules omitted from bill format, 263 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67, 1209-10, 1215 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1210 
Gifts, 1210 
Petroleum products, 1210 
Estimates 
Corporate power in relation to expenditures, 1611-12 
Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman, 1612 
Conflict of interest, excerpts from letters re, 1612 
Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., 1611-12 
Royal Commission re, 1611-12 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 1609 
Information Canada, 1610 
Oil compensation program, 1609 
Transport Department, 1609-11 
Aircraft manufacturing, 1610-11 
Canadair-Government of Canada option, 1610-11, 1614-15 
Mirabel and Toronto Airports, 1610 
STOL aircraft, 1609-10 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, 624-5, 660-1 
Assets distributed through bankruptcy, 661 
Benefits available to lower income groups, 660-1 
Canadian Welfare article by Prof. Friedland on ‘Law for the Layman’, 661 
Composition of Commission, 624; members of legal profession, 625 
Family property and sharing of assets in event of marriage breakup, 624 
Judgment debtors, problems through ignorance of law, 661 
Law educational system, 625 
Legal profession statistics, Quebec and Ontario, 625 
Objectives for year in field of criminal law, family law, code of sentencing, expropriation, etc., 624 
Poor man’s bankruptcy, 661 
Studies of commission to date, 624 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, 419-20 
West Germany economic development, report on, 419-20; unemployment and inflation, plans re, 419 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1600 
Parliamentary immunity, 1399 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10. 615 
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Benidickson, Hon. W. M., P.C. - Concluded 

Rules of the Senate 
Point of order on inquiry re Air Canada service, 506, 507 
Presentation of committee report before review by senators, 1606 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1364 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 

Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1095 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 269-70 

Televising of committee proceedings, 514, 521-2 

Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 

564 


Bilingualism and biculturalism 
Air Canada pilots, 2344-8, 2378-86 ;, 
Appointment of unilingual employees over 60 yrs. to bilingual positions, 290 
New Brunswick agricultural representatives, 121-2 
Nova Scotia Acadians, 18-19 
Official languages, implementation of resolution, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Official languages, report of Commissioner tabled, 757 
Public Service bilingualism, statistics, 290 
Quebec Bill 22:0n use of French language, 55-58 


Bills, general data 
Amendments, observations or recommendations regarding bills 

Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 999-1002 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326 

Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1261 

Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1573 

British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 325, 338 

Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 666-71, 685, 712 

Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571, 1589-95 

Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1367-9, ref back to com for further report, 1405-06, further rep 
of com. 1407-08 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908-09, 1005 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 
BSS), Wy 

Farm Credit bill C-34, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92, 899 

Feeds bill S-10, 584-6, Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 
402-06, 446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2252-5, 2269-75, ref back to com, further rep without amdt, 2389-2400, 
2401-05 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9, 368 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1369 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2058, 2066-8 

National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057, 1062-3 

Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851, 1005 

Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2, 1013, 1034 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 240, 245 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, | 122-3, 1136 

Tertitorial Lands bill C-20, 579 

Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-90 

Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, lack of regulations in format, 1529 
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Bills, general data - Concluded 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, subject matter ref to Legal and Constitutional 
Committee, 940-1 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, ref to com after m for 3r, 740 

Income Tax bill C-49, 645-7 

Legislation received in Senate without original explanatory notes, 622, 709 

Minister of Manpower and Immigration invited to take part in Senate debate on unemployment insurance, 
1695-1705 

Minister of State for Urban Affairs invited to take part in Senate debate on national housing, 748-57, 
1673-81 

Omnibus bills, difficulty in dealing with, 1742, 1775-6 

Printing and distribution of bills, 61 

Private bills 

Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bi!l C-1001, suspension of rule 95, 
1234-5 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, suspension of rule 95, 1207-09 

Public and private bills dealt with during session, 1286-7 

Public bills, motion to suspend rules dropped, 1292 

Resume of Senate work Oct. 21-Dec. AO USS, WIANY 

Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 

Schedules omitted from bill format, 263 

Superannuation bill C-52, rep of Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1545-7 


Bills, Numerically, Commons 


Combines Investigation 

British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 
Petro-Canada 

Export Development 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

West Coast Grain Handling Operations 
Northern Canada Power Commission 

Federal Business Development Bank 

Indian Oil and Gas 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 

Army Benevolent Fund 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Two-Price Wheat 

Citizenship 

Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing 
Canada Pension Plan 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation 
Salaries 

Environmental Contaminants 

Civil Service Insurance 

Customs Tariff (No. 1) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Canada Business Corporations 

Appropriation No. 3, 1974 

Petroleum Administration 

Cultural Property Export and Import 
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Bills, Numerically, Commons - Continued 
C-34 Farm Credit 
C-36 Representation 1974 
C-37 Ocean Dumping Control 
C-38 Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation 
C-39 Customs Tariff (No. 2) 
C-40 Excise Tax and Excise 


C-4] Western Grain Stabilization 

C-42 Appropriation No. 4, 1974 

C-43 Law Reform Commission 

C-44 Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries 


C-45 Appropriation No. 5, 1974 

6 National Housing (No. 1) 

7 Judges Act and Certain Acts related to the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island 

Railway 

Income Tax (No. 1) 

Agricultural Stabilization 

Northwest Territories Representation 

Statute Law (Superannuation) 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 2) 

Appropriation No. 1, 1975 

Appropriation No. 2, 1975 

West Coast Ports Operations 1975 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 

Income Tax (No. 3) 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations 

Old Age Security 

Olympic 

Appropriation No. 3, 1975 

Income Tax (No. 2) 

Excise Tax 

Customs Tariff (No. 3) 

Medical Care 

Unemployment Insurance 

Public Service Staff Relations 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 1) 1975 

Anti-Inflation (No. 1) 

Regional Development Incentives 

Government Annuities Improvement 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up 

National Housing (No. 2) 

Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation 

Appropriation No.4, 1975 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority 

Senate and House of Commons 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) 1976 

Temporary Immigration Security 

Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) 

Wheat Board (No. 2) 

Anti-Inflation (No. 2) 

Appropriation No. 1, 1976 

Appropriation No. 2, 1976 

Compensation for Former Prisoners of War 

Appropriation No. 3, 1976 
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Bills, Numerically, Commons - Concluded 


C-94 
C-214 
C-223 
C-228 
C-229 
C-365 
C-367 
C-370 
C-373 
C-1001 
C-1002 


Appropriation No. 4, 1976 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 

Canadian Sovereignty Symbol 

Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) 
Northland Bank 


Bills, Numerically, Senate 
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Railways (pro forma) 

Supreme Court 

Statute Revision 

Customs 

Aircraft Registry 

Wheat Board 

Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks (No. 1) 

Feeds 

British Columbia Telephone Company 

Immigration 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary 

Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department 

Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench) 
Explosives 

International Air Transport Association 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code 

Territorial Lands 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) 
National Commercial Bank of Canada (Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank) 
Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) 

Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Royal Canadian Legion 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company 
Continental Bank of Canada 

Quarantine 

Income Tax Conventions 

United Grain Growers Limited 

Aeronautics 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks (No. 2) 


Bills, Private, Commons 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) C-1001. Ir, 1233; 2r, 1233-4; ref to com, 


1234; suspension of rule 95, 1234-5; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251-2, 1257-9; r.a., 1281 


Northland Bank C-1002. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1598-1600: ref to com, 1600; suspension of rule 95, 1601; rep 


without amdt, 1602; 3r, 1619; r.a., 1712 
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Bills, Private, Senate 

Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. S-26. Ir, 1022; 2r, 1053-4; ref to com, 1054; rep without amdt, 
1074; 3r, 1091; Commons amdt concurred in, 1261; r.a., 1281 

British Columbia Telephone Company S-11. Ir, 99; 2r, 132-4: ref to com, 134; rep without amdt, 178; 3r, 
194: Commons amdt, 325; concurred in, BS8eraso7 

Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank, see National Commercial Bank of Canada S-24 

Continental Bank of Canada S-30. Ir, 1306; 2r, 1340-5; ref to com, 1345; rep with amdts, 1367-9, 
1405-06; m to ref rep back to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408; 3r, 1408 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company S-29. Ir, 1293; 
2r, 1307-08; ref to com, 1308; rep with amdts, (French text only), 1355, V7 Srl SST a, 
1712 

Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 

International Air Transport Association S-18. Ir, 265; 2r, 301-03; ref to com, 303; rep without amdt, 373; 
Shey SRW Teves oko) 

National Commercial Bank of Canada S-24. Ir, $23: 2r, 935-6, 958-62, 973-4; ref to com, 974; rep with 
amdts, 1057, 1062-3; 3r, 1063; r.a., 1281 

Royal Canadian Legion S-28. Ir, 1180; 2r, 1194-6, 1205-07; ref to com, 1207; suspension of rule 95, 
1207-09; rep without amdt, 121 NetlDs Bye, WA Ae Tee SASS 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33. Ir, 1914; 2r, 1924-5, 1930, 1946-7; ref to com, 1947; rep without 
amdt, 2003; 3r, 2009; r.a., 2207 


Bills, Public, Commons 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing C-21. Ir, 1617-18; 2r, 1630-2; 3r, 1640; r.a., 1712 

Agricultural Stabilization C-50. Ir, 1164: 2r, 1190-4; ref to com, 1194; rep without amdt, 1212, Shr, PA 
r.a., 1281 

Animal Contagious Diseases C-28. Ir, 1618: 2r, 1632-5; ref to com, 1635; rep without amdt, 1653; 3r, 
1666; r.a., 1712 

Anti-Inflation (No. 1) C-73. Ir, 1500-01; 2r, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64; ref to com, 1564; rep 
without amdt but with observations, 1573; m for 3r, 1573, m in amdt, 1573-81, neg, 1581; m for 
3r cont, 1581-3; further m in amdt, 1583-7, neg, 1587; 3r, 1587; r.a., 1617 

Anti-Inflation (No. 2) C-89. Ir, 2076; 2r, 2098, 2104-06, 2111-15, 2133-9; ref to com, 2139; rep without 
amdt, 2141; m for 3r, 2150, m in amdt, 2150-1, neg, 2151; 3r, 2151; r.a., 2152 

Appropriation No. 3, 1974 C-31. Ir, 192; 2r, 192-3, 198-205; 3r, 213; r.a., 220 

Appropriation No. 4, 1974 C-42. Ir, 373; 2r, 379-80, 385-95, 406-10, m to ref bill to com, 410-17, neg, 
417; m for 2r agreed to, on division, 417; m for 3r, 426-30, m that bill be ref to com, 430-4, neg, 
434; 3r agreed to, on division, 435; r.a., 467 

Appropriation No. 5, 1974 C-45. Ir, 402; 2r, 424-5, 440-1, 444-6; 3r, 446; r.a., 467 

Appropriation No. 1, 1975 C-54. Ir, 703; 2r, 703-07, 715-23; 3r, 733-6; r.a., 740 

Appropriation No. 2, 1975 C-55. . Ir, 707; 2r, 707-08, 736-9; 3r, 739; r.a., 740 

Appropriation No. 3, 1975 C-64. Ir, 1097; 2r, 1129-32; 3r, 1133; r.a., 1134 

Appropriation No. 4, 1975 C-79. Ir, 1571; Zr, 1602-15; 3r, 1615; r.a., 1617 

Appropriation No. 1, 1976 C-90. Ir, 1954; 2r, 1972-3, 1976-82; 3r, 1982-4; r.a., 2002 

Appropriation No. 2, 1976 C-91. Ir, 1965-6; 2r, 1972-3, 1984-91; 3r, 1991-2; r.a., 2002 

Appropriation No. 3, 1976 C-93. Ir, 2252: 2r, 2259, 2286-8; 3r, 2288; r.a., 2301 

Appropriation No. 4, 1976 C-94. Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259; 3r, 2267-9; r.a., 2301 

Army Benevolent Fund C-17. Ir, 280; 2r, 303-04; 3r, 307; r.a., 314 

British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 C-3. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1054, 1060-2; 3r, 1081; r.a., 1095 

Canada Business Corporations C-29. Ir, 472; 2r, 489-98: ref to com, 498; rep with amdts, 666-71, 685; 3r, 
685; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 712; r.a., 731 

Canada Pension Plan C-22. Ir, 242; 2r, 249-52, 277-9: ref to com, 279; rep without amdt, 300; 3r, 307; 
r.a., 314 

Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission C-5. Ir, 803; 2r, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51; 
ref to com, 851; rep without amdt, 998; 3r, 1007; r.a., 1095 

Canadian Sovereignty Symbol C-373. Ir, 663; 2r, 685-8, 709; 3r, 714; r.a., 731 

Canadian Wheat Board, see Wheat Board 
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Bills, Public, Commons - Continued 
Citizenship C-20. 1r, 2058; 2r, 2071-5, 2077-9, 2087-96; ref to com, 2096; rep without amdt, 2242; m for 
3r, 2264-5, m in amdt, 2265-7, 2279-86, 2289, m in amdt neg, 2289-90, debate on 3r cont, 


2290-3, 2309-13, 2323-4, 2336-7, 2348-50; m in amdt that bill be ref back to com, neg, 2350; 3r, 
2350; r.a., 2450 

Civil Service Insurance C-26. Ir, 712; 2r, 766-7, 770; 3r, 775; r.a., 832 

Combines Investigation C-2. Ir, 1283; 2r, 1293-6, 1308-12; ref to com, 1312; rep without amdt but with 
observations, 1571, 1589-95; 3r, 1598; r.a., 1617 

Compensation for Former Prisoners of War C-92. Ir, 2014; 2r, 2038-43; 3r, 2043; r.a., 2096 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) C-223. Ir, 663; 2r, 710-11; m for 3r, 714-15, 740; m in 
amdt that bill be ref to com, agreed, 740 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 1) 1975 C-71. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1730-3, 1742-7, 1766-70, 1772-6; ref to com, 
1776; rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6; m for 3r, 1893, m in amdt, 1893-9, m in amdt to amdt, 
1899-1900, neg, m for 3r as amended, 1900, 1903-06, further amdt, 1906-05 neg, 1908; 3r, 
1908; Commons agreement in Senate amdts, 1974; r.a., 2002 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) 1976 C-84. 1r, 2386; 2r, 2386-9; m re disposition of 3r and passage of 
bill, 2407; 2r cont, 2407-42; question re voting procedure, 2444; 2r cont, 2444-5(; 3r, 2450; r.a., 
2450 

Cultural Property Export and Import C-33. Ir, 712; 2r, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13; r2f to com, 813; 
rep with amdts, 848, 908-09; m in amdt adopted, 909-11; 3r, 912; Commons. concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 


Customs Tariff (No. 1) C-27. 1r, 242; 2r, 262-3, 270-1; ref to com, 271; rep without amdt, 282; 3r, 291: 
r.a., 314 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) C-39. Ir, 472; 2r, 484-5, 486-9; ref to com, 489; rep without amdt, 499; 3r, 508, 
514-16; r.a., 581 

Customs Tariff (No. 3) C-67. Ir, 1197; 2r, 1209-10, 1214-15; 3r, 1215; r.a., 1281 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment No. 1 C-214. Ir, 325; PA, Bi faor Sheehy ee Sey) 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment No. 2 C-370. Ir, 514; 2r, 526-8, 536-7; ref to com, 537; rep without 
amdt, 555; 3r. 564; r.a., 581 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) C-365. Ir, 564; 2r, 602-03; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) C-228. 1r, 583; 2r, 601; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) C-229. Ir, 583; 2r, 601-02; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Environmental Contaminants C-25. Ir, 1348; 2r, 1371-2, 1403-04; ref to com, 1404; rep without amdt, 
1437; 3r, 1446; r.a., 1476 

Excise Tax C-66. Ir, 1265; 2r, 1267-78; ref to com, 1278; rep without amdt, 1278; 3r, 1278-80; r.a., 1281 

Excise Tax and Excise C-40. Ir, 279; 2r, 499-501, 519-20; ref to com, 521; rep without amdt, 570; com 
observations re unlicensed whosesalers, 570; 3r, 570-3; r.a., 581 

Export Development C-9. Ir, 459; 2r, 459-64; 3r, 464; Tae 4 Oi) 

Farm Credit C-34. Ir, 781; 2r, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07; ref to com, 807; rep with amdt and recommenda- 
tions, 847-8, 863-5, 880, m in amdt, 880-2, point of order re amdt, Speaker’s ruling reserved, 
882-8, Speaker’s ruling on point of order, 889-90, m for adoption of rep continued, 890-2, m in 
amdt adopted, 892, main m as amended agreed and rep adopted, 892; 3r, 893; r.a., 899 

Federal Business Development Bank C-14. Ir, 348; 2r, 366-71, 417-18: ref to com, 418; rep without amdt, 
426; 3r, 444; r.a., 467 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements C-57. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1175-8, 1180-8; ref to com, 1188; rep without 
amdt, 1197; 3r, 1214; r.a., 1281 

Fire Losses Replacement Account C-18. Ir, 325; 2r, 338, 353; 3r, 366; r.a., 397 

Fort-Falls Bridge Authority C-367. 1r, 781; 2r, 855-6; 3r, 867; r.a., 899 

Government Annuities Improvement C-75. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1628-30, 1640-1; ref to com, 1641; rep without 
amdt, 1649; 3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 

Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation C-78. 1r, 1714; 2r, 1717-18, 1721-3; 3r, 1730; r.a., 1792 

Income Tax (No. 1) C-49. Ir, 583; 2r, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40; ref to com, 640; rep without amdt, 645; m 
for 3r, 645-9; m in amdt, neg, 649-56; 3r, 656; r.a., 656 
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Bills, Public, Commons - C ontinued 


Income Tax (No. 2) C-65. Ir, 1403; 2r, 1417-22, 1439-42; ref to com, 1442; rep without amdt, 1454; 3r, 
1459; r.a., 1476 

Income Tax (No. 3) C-58._ Ir, 1792; 2r, 1836-45, 1848, 1862-6, 1869-73, 1881-3, 1908-10, 1925-9, 1931-3, 
1938-46, 1955-8, 1992-2002, 2004-06, 2014-15, 2024-33; ref to com, 2033; rep with amdts, 
2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 2337, m to ref rep back to com, 2337, agreed, 
2338: further rep of com without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05; 3r, 2398-2400; r.a., 2450 

Indian Oil and Gas C-15. Ir, 325; 2r, 337-8, 351-3; ref to com, 353; rep without amdt, 402; 3r, 426; r.a., 
467 

Judges Act and Certain Acts related to the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
C49, ihe UO0ss De, 10203). 1051-3; ref to com, 1053; rep without amdt, 1066; 3r, 1080; r.a., 
1095 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up C-76. Ir, 1467; 2r, 1480-3; 3r, 1486; r.a., 1617 

Law Reform Commission C-43. Ir, 583; 2r, 624-5, 643-4, 660-1; ref to com, 661; rep without amdt, 759; 
3r, 768; r.a., 832 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation C-23. Ir, 1304; 2r, 1337-40; ref to com, 1340; rep without amdts 
but with observations, 1369; 3r, 1370; r.a., 1476 

Medical Care C-68. 11, 2307; 2r, 2317-18, 2338-44, 2357-9, 2364-6; bill committed to Committee of the 
Whole, Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton in the Chair, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, taking part in debate, 2366-75; rep without amdt, 2375; 3r, 2378; r.a., 2450 

National Housing (No. 1) C-46. Ir, 742; 2r, 743-8; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Bourget in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. B. Danson taking part in debate, 
748-57; rep without amdt, 757; 3r, 757; 1.a., 758 

National Housing (No. 2) C-77. Ir, 1667; 2r, 1667-73; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, 
Senator Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. B. Danson taking 
part in debate, 1673-81; rep without amdt, 1681; 3r, 1681; r.a., 1712 

Northern Canada Power Commission C-13. Ir, 795; 2r, 807-08, 813-15; ref to com, 815; rep with amdt, 
840, 851; 3r, 855; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1005; r.a., 1095 

Northwest Territories Representation C-51. Ir, 583; 2r, 594-5, 622-3; 3r, 642; r.a., 656 

Ocean Dumping Control C-37. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1038-40, 1049-51; ref to com, 1051; rep without amdt, 1088; 
3r, 1088; r.a., 1096 

Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance C-62. Ir, 1087; 2r, 1101-03, 1123-6; 3r, 1126; r.a., 1134 

Olympic C-63. Ir, 11745 2r, 1188-90, 1198-1205; ref to com, 1205; rep without amdt, 1211; 3r, 1211; r.a., 
1281 

Petro-Canada C-8. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1178-9, 1215-18; ref to com, 1218; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, IDSA. 
1281 

Petroleum Administration C-32. Ir. 847; 2r, 861-3, 902-07, 012-16, 925-7, 935-6; ref to com, 936; rep with 
amdts, 981-2, 1002; m to amend French version, 1013; 3r, 1013; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1034; r.a., 1095 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 1) C-10. Ir, 5§3; 2r, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2; ref to com, 622; rep 
without amdt, 684; 3r, 709; r.a., 731 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 2) C-53. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1156-7, 1166-8; ref to com, 1168; rep without 
amdt, 1180; 3r, 1198; 1r.a., 1281 

Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation C-38. Ir, 464; 2r, 464-6; 3r, 
466-7; r.a., 467 

Public Service Staff Relations C-70. Ir, 1235; 2r, 1235-7, 1244-6; 3r, 1251; ra., 1281 

Railway C-48. Ir, 712; 2r, 760-1; ref to com, 761; rep without amdt, 795; 3r, 803; r.a., 832 

Regional Development Incentives C-74. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1601-02, 1619-22; ref to com, 1622; rep without 
amdt, 1639; 3r, 1658-9; r.a., 1712 

Representation 1974 C-36. 11, 402; 2r, 420-4, 435-40; ref to com, 440; rep without amdt, 443; 3r, 443; r.a., 
467 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations C-59. Ir, 817; 2r, 817-27; 3r, 827; r.a., 832 

Salaries C-24. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1081, 1091-5; 3r, 1095; r.a., 1096 i 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries C-44. Ir, 847; 2r, 856-61, 868-80; 
3r, 889; r.a., 899 
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Bills, Public, Commons - Concluded 


Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirements Benefits C-8]. Ir, 2177; 2r, 2186-7, 2193-6; 
ref to Committee of the Whole, 2196; considered in Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, 2203-07; rep without amdt, 2207; 3r, 2207; r.a., 2207 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 C-16. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1103-07; m to amend French version, 1122-3; 3r, 
1123; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1136; r.a., 1281 

Statute Law (Superannuation) C-52. Ir, 1706; 2r, 1706-11; 3r, 1711; r.a., 1712 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) C-4. Ir, 242; 2r, 267-70; ref to com, 270; rep 
without amdt, 272; 3r, 281; r.a., 314 

Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) C-86. Ir, 1856; 2r, 1883-4, 1910-11; 3r, 1917; 
r.a., 2002 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority C-80. Ir, 1638; 2r, 1641-4; ref to com, 1644; rep without amdt, 1649; 
3r, 1649-50; r.a., 1712 

Temporary Immigration Security C-85. Ir, 1813; 2r, 1820, 1827-36; ref to com, 1836; rep without amdt, 
1874; 3r, 1893; r.a., 2002 

Two-Price Wheat C-19. Ir, 900; 2r, 928-30, 942-4; ref to com, 944; rep without amdt but with 
recommendations, 1088-90; 3r, 1090; r.a., 1095 

Unemployment Insurance C-69. Ir, 1686; 2r, 1686-95; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Manpower and Immigration Hon. Robert K. Andras 
taking part in debate, 1695-1700; m to amend clause 6 not carried, 1700, debate cont, 1700-06; 
Sel 106snarel 712 

West Coast Grain Handling Operations C-12. Ir, 76; 2r, 77-93; 3r, 93-94; r.a., 95 

West Coast Ports Operations 1975 C-56. Ir, 723; 2r, 724-30; 3r, 730; r.a., 731 

Western Grain Stabilization C-41. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1723-6, 1735-8; ref to com, 1738; rep without amdt, 1756; 
3r, 1766; r.a., 1792 

Wheat Board (No. 2) C-88. Ir, 2260; 2r, 2315-17, 2330-3: ref to com, 2333; rep without amdt, 2356; 3r, 
2356-7; r.a., 2450 


Bills, Public, Senate 

Aeronautics S-34. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2124-5, 2130-2: ref to com, 2132; rep without amdt, 2141; 3r, 2141; r.a., 
2207 

Aircraft Registry S-5. Ir, 12; 2r, 172-4; ref to com, 174; rep with recommendation that bill be not 
proceeded with, 980-1, 999-1002; bill removed from Order Paper, 1002 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary S-13. Ir, 136; 2r, 219, 223-5; 3r, 225; Commons amdt, 326, concurred 
in, 336-7; r.a., 397 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation S-27. Ir, 1034; 2r, 1062, 1067; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1617 

Canadian Wheat Board, see Wheat Board 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) S-21. Ir, 443; 2r, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 
688-92, 937-40; m in amdt that subject matter be ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 940-1, 974-5, 982-3, Order stands, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60, Order discharged and 
bill withdrawn, 1733 

Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) S-14. Ir, 193; 2r, 293-5; ref to com, 295 

Customs S-4. Ir, 12; 2r, 131, 167-9: ref to com, 169; rep without amdt, 213; 3r, 222: r.a., 314 

Explosives S-17. Ir, 243; 2r, 263-4, 271-2; ref to com, 272; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; r.a., 1134 

Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies S-7. Ir, 47; 2r, 100-03; ref to com, 107; rep without amdt, 
160; 3r, 180; r.a., 314 

Feeds S-10. Ir, 47; 2r, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2; ref to com, 162; rep with amdts, 584-6, 592; 3r, 594; 
Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdt be concurred 
in with substitution of one amdt, 1650-3, 1660-1; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1974; 
r.a., 2002 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code S-19. Ir, 300; 2r, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 
402-06, 446-54, 456; ref to com, 456; rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-10; m to amend com 
rep, 1010-11, 1014-21, 1023-30, neg, 1030-1, debate on rep cont, 1031-3, 1036-8, 1046-9, rep 
adopted, 1049, m for 3r, 1066; m to amend sec. 1 of bill, 1066, 1074-5, agreed, 1075; m for 3r 
cont, 1075-6; m that bill be not proceeded with, 1076-7, neg, 1078; m for 3r cont, 1078-80s 3r, 
1080 
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Bills, Public, Senate - Concluded 


Immigration S-12. Ir, 136; 2r, 164-7, 194-8, 213-19, 222-3, 230-3; ref to com, 233; rep without amdt, 239; 
3r, 244-5; r.a., 397 

Income Tax Conventions S-32. Ir, 1777; 2r, 1789-90, 1793-8; ref to com, 1798; rep without amdt, 1867; 
3r, 1881; Commons amdts, 2236-7, 2244; r.a., 2301 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department S-15. Ir, 243; 2r, 272-4, 281, 304-6; ref to com, 306; rep with 
amdts, 348-9, 368; 3r, 373, 398-400; r.a., 1134 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety S-8. 11, 47; 2r, 125-6, 149-52; 3r, 161; Commons amdts, 2058, 2066-8; r.a., 
2096 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) S-23. Ir, 643; 2r, 800-02, 
833-6, 840-1, 893-6, Order stands, 1168, 1297-8, 1459, 1816-17, 1848-9 

Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) S-25. Ir, 934; 2r, 957-8; 3r, 973; r.a., 1281 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks (No.1) S-9. Ir, 47; 2r, 126-8, 155-7; ref to com, 157; rep 
with amdt, 240, 245; 3r, 245; r.a., 832 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks (No.2) S-35. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2125-6, 2132; 3r, 2144; r.a., 2207 

Quarantine S-31. Ir, 1763; 2r, 1778-80, 1785-7, 1788; ref to com, 1788; rep without amdt, 1874; 3r, 1893; 
r.a., 2096 

Railways S-1 (pro forma). Ir, 7 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) S-22. Ir, 505; 2r, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16; ref to com, 816 

Statute Revision S-3. Ir, 12; 2r, 128-9, 159; ref to com, 159; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 467 

Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) S-16. Ir, 243; 2r, 274-7, 
291-3; 3r, 301; r.a., 467 

Supreme Court S-2. Ir, 12; 2r, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4; ref to com, 164; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 258" Ta, 
467 

Teleglobe Canada, see Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation S-27 

Territorial Lands S-20. ir, 326; 2r, 371-2, 375-7; ref to com, 377: rep with amdt, 579; 3r, 579; r.a., 1095 

Wheat Board S-6. Ir, 12; 2r, 106-07, 169-72; ref to com, 172; rep without amdt, 255; 3r, 265-7; r.a., 656 


Blois, Hon. Fred M. 


Identity cards for senators, 179-80 


Bonnell, Hon. M. Lorne 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 71-75 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink and to Charlottetown rink, 
1889 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2313 
Real Property Act, PEI, 2313 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500 
Authority and prestige of Parliament, external and internal threats, 1499 
Building of a new international economic order, 1497-8 
Canadian delegation, 1495 
Commonwealth as instrument of social, political and economic transformation, 1499-1500 
Development of Southeast Asia, 1496 
Energy crisis, 1497 
Canadian requirements, imports and exports, 1497 
Environment, control of pollution and protection of wildlife, 1498-9 
Indian Ocean as zone of peace, 1496 
International security in Africa south of the Sahara, 1496-7 
Ministers, Members and Conflicts of Interest, 1499 
Multinational corporations, 1498 
Nuclear energy, 1497, 1499 
Parliament of India, 1495-6 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 1495-6 
Social problems of unemployment, violence, youth unrest and drugs, 1498 
World population growth and food resources, 1497-8 
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Bonnell, Hon. M. Lorne - Concluded 


Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 72 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, possible 
increase in fares, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Fisheries, tuna research, 73-74; 200 mile limit, 74 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 446-8, 1019, 1020, 1046, 1078-9 
CMA resolution re non-medical use of cannabis, 447 
Educating of public and youth as to drug danger, 448 
‘Give’, definition of, 1020 
Long-standing effects from use of marihuana, 448 
Misleading newspaper reporting of proceedings on bill, 1046 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 447 
Penalties for drug convictions, 447 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1162-3 
Prince Edward Island, 1162 
Wildlife affected by forest conditions, 1162 
Inflation, 72-74 
Commodity prices, 72 
Petroleum costs, 72 
Population control, 72 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-2 
National Anthem, 74 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill (No. 1) S-9, 126-7, 128 
Authority for making regulations, 128 
Certificates of registration, 127 
False advertising, 128 
Proprietary division of food and drug regulations, 127 
Quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, regulations re, 127 
Regional economic expansion, 74 
Senate reform 


Committee work, 74-75 
Term of appointment, 75 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 1903, 1922 


Transportation 


Air service, PEI, 73 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2070 
Prince Edward Island 
Background of ferry services to PEI, NB and NS, 2050-1 
CNR and Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and General Workers, labour disputes, 2053-4 
Charlottetown Guardian article re statements of Highways Minister, 2053 
Excerpt from BNA Act re provisions relating to PEI services to be assumed by federal government, 
2049-50 
Ferry services of Albert, Northern Light and Stanley. 2150 
Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 2050, 2054 
National transportation policy, 2053 
Potatoes, transportation by truck and resulting highway and marketing costs, 2052 
Railway traffic provisions, 2051-2 
CNR discontinuance of passenger service, 2052 
Transportation rates for passengers, vehicles and freight, 2051 
Federal government responsibility for increases, 2051 
Unemployment insurance, 74 
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Boucher, Hon. William A. (Deceased June 23/76) 
Tributes, 2251-2 


Bourget, Hon. Maurice, P.C. 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 990-7, 1002 
Transport and Communications Committee report, 980-1 
Correspondence between Committee and provincial attorneys general and certain federal depts., 
990-7 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1002 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986 
Canada Year Book, 1822 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 1099, 1118-20 
Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, Strasbourg conference, 143 1-4 
Economic and cultural development (OECD), 1431 
Economic disruptions and difficulties, 1432 
Energy resources, 1432-3 
European shipping policy, 1433 
International investment, 1432 
International relations, 1433 
Policies for non-inflationary recovery, 1432 
Relations with underdeveloped countries, 1432, 1433 
Trade pledge, 1432 
World economic interdependence, 1432 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2417-18 
Deterrent aspect, 2417 
Gallup poll, 2418 
Hoover, J. Edgar, excerpt from letter sent to officers of FBI, 2417 
Law and order, respect for, 2417 
Estimates 
Olympic Games deficit, 1986 
European Parliament, 331-3 
Energy resources, 332 
Excerpts from Foreign Affairs Committee report, 332-3 
Trade and investment relationships, 332 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1337-8, 1339-40 
Contribution rate, 1338 
Lieutenant governors not included, 1338 
Pension at 65 years of age or upon becoming disabled, 1338 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 748-67 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole) 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 807-09, 814-15 
Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808, 814 
Construction of transmission network, 808 
Employment of native people, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 815 
Financial records and procedures, maintenance of, 809 
Operating budget, 808, 809 
Ownership of northern generating power, 808 
Power rates and terms of crown loans, 808, 809 
Rules and Orders Committee 
Powers and duties of committees, 1425 
Sub-committee to coordinate scheduling of meetings of committees, 828-9, 1091 
Members, 924 
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Bourget, Hon. Maurice, P.C. - Concluded 


Senate business, 924, 1880, 1916, 2044, 2121 
Speaker pro tem, 382, 396, 1395, 2176, 2361 


Bourque, Hon. Romuald (Deceased August 14, 1974) 
Tributes, 11-12 


British Columbia 
Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 
Alberta-British Columbia boundary, 136, 219, 223-5 
Food retailing industry salaries, 879 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 1959-64, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Immigration problems in Vancouver and other Canadian cities, deportees returning illegally, 166-7 
Marine safety, B.C. fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Parliamentarians visit to Senate, 1087 
Strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Victoria Legislative Assembly representative Mr. William Templeton, visitor to Senate, 854 


British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11. 1r, 99; 2r, 132-4; ref to com, 134; rep without amdt, 178; 3r, 
194; Commons amdt, 325, concurred in, 338; r.a., 397 


British North America Act 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2115-18, 2196-8, 22RD 2217-21. 
2333-4 


See Transportation 


British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 (appointment of senators for NWT and Yukon) 


Commons representation in Territories, 1060 
Jurisdiction of Parliament in Senate appointments, 1061 
Manitoba and other provinces, Senate representation (1886), 1061 
Native representation, 1061 
Ombudsman for territories, 1060 
Property qualification, 1060 
Residence requirement, 1054 
Senate reform, 1061 
Speakers: Senators 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1061-2 

Grosart, Allister, 1060-1 

Mcllraith, George, 1054 


British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1054, 1060-2; 3r, 1081; r.a., 1095 


British Trade Mission 
Montreal office and other offices in Canada, inquiry, Senator Forsey, 206, 252 


Broadcasting 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Estimates for, 201 
Gerda Munsinger, appearance on television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 1256-7, 
1618-19 
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Broadcasting - Concluded 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation - Concluded 
Remembrance Day program, 257 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 
1095 
Canadian Television news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conserva- 
tive Party, 1241 
Commercial advertising by Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556 
References to Newfoundland by CTV, question of privilege, 221 5-16 
Televising of proceedings of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6 
See Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58 


Buckwold, Hon. Sidney L. 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2125 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1630-1 
Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 202-03 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 559-60 
Conviction of innocent person, 559-60 
Resolution of the Senate re present law, suggestion, 560 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1898 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1799-1812 
Casual employees, 1811-12 
Classification, 1806 
Collective bargaining in the Public Service, facts and figures, 1801 
Designated employees, 1802-04 
Incompetence and incapacity, disciplinary action, 1810-11 
Interim report, 1799 
Managerial and confidential exclusions, 1810 
Maximum penalties for unlawful activity, 1805-06 
Pay research in collective bargaining, 1808-10 
Prosecution of offences under the act, 1804-05 
Public interest in Public Service bargaining, 1801-02 
Public Service Employment Act, 1800-01 
Scope and limitations of committee’s investigations, 1799-1800 
Technological change and long-term layoff, 1807-08 
Union voting procedures, 1811 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability of draft report to press, 1755-6 
Reports 
First report, terms of reference, 255 
Second report, tabled in Commons Nov. 26/74 
Third report, 998-9; recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998; workload 
of present Board, 999 
Fourth report re Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, rep without amdt, 1211 
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Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service - Concluded 
Reports - Concluded 
Fifth report, Superannuation bill C-52, rep with amdts, 1545-7 
Sixth report tabled and printed as appendix, 1793, 1799-1812 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to com, 1442 


Estimates 


Energy, Mines and Resources, 203 
Wheat, two-price system, 203 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 572, 573 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 572, 573 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 806, 865 
Age limit, 865 
Comments of Chairman of Farm Credit Corp., 865 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1079 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1169, 1170 
Provincial efforts to alleviate problem, question of, 1169, 1170 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64, 2200 
Immigration bill S-12, 165-6 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 613 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2328-30 
Broadcasting, 2329; CRTC, 2329 
Canada-US relations, 2328-9 
Principle of bill, definition of, 2328 
‘Substantially the same’, 2329 
Time magazine, 2328-9 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Columbo, Sri Lanka conference, 988 
Aid to developing countries, 988; Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 988 
Birth control, 988 
Education and training in resource development, 988 
King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1483 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 747-8, 749, 754, 755 
Building materials tax, 747-8 
Forgiveness provision for municipalities, 747 
Housing starts, 747 
Interest charges, 747 
Registered Home Ownership Program, 747 
Rental housing projects, 754 
Sewage treatment plants and trunk storm sewer systems, 747 
US program for income tax deductions of interest and municipal taxes, 748 
Olympic bill C-63, 1190 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill C-10, 599, 600 
Labour problems and effect on wheat and farm industries, 600 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 127, 128 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1235-7, 1245-6 
Apolitical aspect of board appointments, 1236 
Authority of chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1237 
Backlog of work of board, 1236-7 
Board composition and responsibilities, 1236-7, 1246-7 
Term of office, 1246-7 
Finkleman report, 1235-6 
Topics involving committee recommendations, 1235 
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Buckwold, Hon. Sydney L. - Concluded 
Representation bill C-36, 438 
Russia-Canada hockey series, 59 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 823-4 
Labour unrest, 823-4 
Wage settlements and controls, 824 
Secrecy in government, discussion of TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate business, 1090, 1879-80 
Televising of committee proceedings, 550-1 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1831, 1832 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 371-2 
Conflict of interest, 372 
Transportation 
BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2219, 2220 
Saskatchewan, inquiry re rail abandonment, 2220 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization 
as participants, 1238, see also 1242-4, 1248-9 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725, 1726 
Wheat Board bill S-6, 106-07, 172 
Distribution of balance in wheat account, 107 
Grain prices, 107 
Initial prices, 107 
Operations of Board, 172 


Budget speech 


Accommodation for senators in Commons gallery, 255, 1087, 2150 
Date of presentation, question, 161 


Bulgaria 
President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, visitors to Senate, 124 


Burchill, Hon. G. Percival 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 122 
Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1330 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1746 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-9, 1816 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1158-9 
Damaging side effects of chemicals, 1159 
Excerpt from paper prepared by director of Maritime Forest Research Centre, 1158 
Federal-provincial plans for assistance, 1816 
New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 
Newspaper headlines re lack of federal assistance, 1158 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1796 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, effect of inflation on, 122 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2358-9 
Nursing homes, 2358-9; NB, 2358-9 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2221 
Intercolonial railway, 2221 
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Business corporations 
Canada Business Corporations, 472, 489-98, 666-71, 685, 712, 731 


Cameron, Hon. Donald 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 37-45 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, 293-5, 480 
Costs of registration system, 294 
Question as to progress of bill in committee, 480 
Resolution of Medicine Hat church re programs of radio, TV, theatre and movies, 294 
Statistics on crime and gun accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 37 
Industry, Canadian textile problems, value of suits or suiting materials imported, 901, 934 
Labour defiance of court orders, 2237 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 930-3 
Agriculture, 931, 932 
Banff School of Advanced Management, visit to Mexico and other countries, 930-1 
Exchange visits of parliamentarians and businessmen, 932-3 
Housing, 931 
Industrial development, 931, 932 
Tourism, 931-2 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1598-9 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1409, 1410 
Resource development, 38 
Televising of committee proceedings, 554 
Transportation, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, excerpt from magazine re freight policy, 43 
Construction costs of railway, 38 
Crowsnest Pass, 41-42 
Globe and Mail articles re CPR, 43, 44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 39 
Income from oil, gas, minerals, real estate and related operations, 40-41 
Integration of CNR and CPR, 43-44 
Land grants and sales, 39-42 
Marathon Realty, CPR subsidiary, 39 
Tax and land concessions, 38-39 
The CPR: A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 


Canada business corporations 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Amalgamations, 492-3; Black & Decker case, 492-3 
Amending of bylaws and submitting of proposals by shareholders, 491 
Business corporations incorporated for objects other than provincial, 669 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 492 
Directors, 492, 493-4, 668-9, 670-1 
Energy Board, 685 
Failure to file documents, penalty for, 669 
Inspection of records and shareholders’ lists, 669 
Liability of directors, 669 
Ontario Corporations Act, 493, 495, 496 
Pipeline construction application, amdt re definition of ‘company’, 670 
Proposals for New Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of task force, 490 
Registration of corporations, 490 
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Canada business corporations - Concluded 


Reorganization of companies, 669-70 
Senate committee recommendations (1970), 490, 685 
Shares and dividends, 491, 492, 496 
Voting trust agreements, 492 
Witnesses from government and private industry, 670 
Speakers: Senators 
~ Flynn, Jacques, 685 
Hayden, Salter A., 489-93, 498, 666-71 
Walker, David J., 494-7 


Canada Business Corporations bill C-29. Ir, 472; 2r, 489-98; ref to com, 498; rep with amdts, 666-71, 685; 3r, 
685; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 712; r.a., 731 


Canada pension plan 

Applications and payments, retroactive clause, 277-8 
Assignment or attachment of benefits, 278 
Drop-out provision, 249 
Employment by country other than Canada, 250-1 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Male and female contributors, equalization of benefits, 250 
Pensionable earnings and exemption, 251 
Religious sects exempt from contributions, 250, 278 
Self-employed persons, 251 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 249-52, 278-9 

Macdonald, John M., 277-8 


Canada Pension Plan bill C-22. Ir, 242; 2r, 249-52, 277-9; ref to com, 279; rep without amdt, 300; 37S Oust: 
314 


Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224, 2225 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries, 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Anti-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting - Concluded 
Committee II - Concluded 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multi-lateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
Speaker: Senator 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2221-2, 2224-33 


Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1137-43, 1144-55 
Committees and members of, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Athabaska tar sands and Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1141 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1137-40 
van Roggen, George C., 1140-3 


Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re, 2192-3, 2377-8 
Foreign Affairs Committee authorized to report on, 227-9; committee authorized to publish and distribute 

Vol. I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 
Questions re, 1625-7 
Report of Foreign Affairs Committee, 1747-50 
Changing concepts of the relationship, 1748 
Current problems, 1748 
Information program, 1749 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings, 1749 
Legislative channels and contacts, 1748-9 
Statistical comparisons on trade, 1749 
The Institutional Framework for the Relationship, Vol. I of report, 1747-8 
Trade relations, 1748 
Tributes to committee members, witnesses and staff, 1750 
Unofficial meeting of US Ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 


Canada Year Book, 1821-3 
Delays in publishing of, 1822 
Translation of, 1822 
Updating of charts, data, statistics, etc., 1821 
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Canadian Armed Forces 
Casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Estimates for, 201 
Operating expenditures, capital expenditures, Summer Olympics, 201 
Munsinger, Gerda, appearance on television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 1256-7, 1618-19 
Profane language used on TV programs, 1128 
Report of La Presse article re alleged statement by Senator Lamontagne, question of privilege, 1165-6 
Role of CBC and CRTC administration, 1128 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Day program, 1128 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Dubious nature of film, with separatist tendencies, 1127 
National unity, depreciating of, 1128 
See Broadcasting 


Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 


Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank 
See National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 923, 935-6, 958-62, 973-4, 1057, 1062-3, 1281 


Canadian Council of Christians and Jews 
Brotherhood Week, 542 
Indian and non-Indian children, wilderness camping, 542 
Labour-management conferences, 542 
Religious dialogues, 542 
Student exchange, 542 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 1319-30, 1349-53, 
1411-15, 1443-5, 1446-9, 1454-8, 1516 
Anti-Inflation Board, functions and powers, 1301-02, 1314 
BC strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Business groups to be affected, 1300 
CBC News Magazine commentary re financial operations of business groups, 1314 
Consultations with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1303, 1312 
Corporate profits, lack of ceiling on, 1444 
Cost-of-living index (1970-75), 1312-13 
Credibility of government program, question of, 1350-1 
Demands vs productivity, 1350 
Deputy ministers’ salaries, 1314 
Dollar value (1946-75), 1298 
Economic Summit Conference, Canada’s absence from, 1447 
Energy, raising of costs by OPEC nations and effect on Canada’s economy, 1299 
Excerpts from Prime Minister’s speeches re government policies on controls, 1443, 1454-5 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1444 
Federal-provincial leadership, 1374-5 
Financial and monetary policies, 1456 
Government expenditures in federal and provincial areas, 1313-14, 1324-5, 1351-2, 1411, 1412-13, 
1443-4, 1447-8, 1456-7 
Aircraft purchases, 1444 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 


INDEX 


Canadian economy - Continued 
Attack on Inflation - Continued 
Government expenditures - Concluded 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Consultants’ fees, 1444 
Federal budget deficit, 1447 
Members’ indemnities, 1448 
Microsystems, 1444 
Mirabel Airport, 1314, 1325, 1444 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Ontario, 1447 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
Prime Minister’s statement re, 1448 
Public Service, salary increases, 1444 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 
UK government budget costs, 1448 
Work force, 1352 
Government role in inflationary trend, 1350 
Gross National Product, 1413, 1443 
Guidelines of White Paper on Attack on Inflation, 1300 
Housing needs, 1301 
Excerpt from statement by minister, 1457 
Industrial profit margin, decrease in, 1413 
Inflation, effects on economy, 1298-9 
Inflation, types of, 1321 
Interest rates, 1313, 1314, 1327-8 
Labour and industry, wage settlements affecting international trade, 1300, 1447 
Labour and management demands, 1293, 1374, 1412, 1414, 1448-9, 1457-8 
Limit of increase for low-income workers, 1327 
Loopholes alleged in program, 1329-30 
Low-income groups, 1313, 1314 
Maximum increase allowable to wage earners and other income groups, 1301 
Members of Parliament salary increases, 1352 
Money supply, increase in, 1323 
No-interest loans to foreign countries, 1314 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1302, 1312 
Pensioners, 1323 
Prices control vs wages control, 1322, 1457 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze of wages and controls, 1322 
Professional groups, 1301 
Propane and butane industry employee-employer dispute and withdrawal of essential services, 1328 
Psychological reactions to controls, 1350, 1352-3 
Public interpretation of proposals, 1351 
Rectification of disparities between men and women, 1320 
Regional disparities, 1313 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1320 
Responsibility of individuals in assessment and carrying out of proposals, 1350 
Restriction, effect on free enterprise, 1457 
Salaries of members of Parliament and executives, objections to, 1325, 1326 
Senate role in attack on inflation, 1322 
Social services, 1324 
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Canadian economy - Concluded 


Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Solving of inflation by 
Lessening of external pressures involving trading partners, 1353 
Productivity, 1353 
Self-discipline, 1353 
Statement by Prime Minister re right to strike and wages above guidelines, 1293 
Temporary aspect of controls, 1350 
Trade strategies, 1374 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
US controls, 1329 
Voluntary restraints, 1313 
Wage and price controls, unsatisfactory results of, 1351-2 
US publication re, 1351 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1443-5 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1411-15 
Flynn, Jacques, 1454-8 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1319-26 
Lang, Daniel, 1446-9 
Lawson, Edward M., 1326-30 
Manning, Ernest C., 1349-53 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1293, 1298-1303 
Phillips, Orville H., 1312-14 
Stanbury, Richard J., 1373-5 
See Anti-inflation, 1500-01, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64, 1573-87, 1617, 2076, 2098, 2104-06, 
2111-15, 2133-9, 2141, 2150-1, 2152 


Canadian Film Industry 
Academy award to Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa, 2003 


Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, question re announced objective of CLC to take part in decision-making process relating 
to government policy development, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 


Canadian National Railways 
Cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
See Railways 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Background of Corporation, 1062 
Change of name to ‘Telegobe Canada’, 1062 
President and chief executive officer, 1062 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 1067 
Langlois, Leopold, 1062 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27. Ir, 1034; 2r, 1062, 1067; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1617 
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Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 


Association of Communications Regulatory Bodies, 842 
Bell Canada applications, 831-2 
Cable television, jurisdiction of, 842, 850 
CTC members and employees, protection re employment, 850 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 842-3, 850 
Executive committee, 830 
Head office location, 830 
Matters pending before CTC, 830 
Powers of commission, 830-1 
Provincial and consumer representation on commission, question of, 831 
Provincial consultations and jurisdiction, 841, 849-50 
Renaming of commission, 829 
Responsibility to report to Minister of Communications, 830 
Terms of appt. and qualification of commission members, 830, 831 
Speakers: Senators 
Bélisle, Rhéal, 849-51 
Forsey, Eugene A., 829-32 
Grosart, Allister, 841-3 


Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5. Ir, 803; 2r, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51; 
ref to com, 851; rep without amdt, 998; 3r, 1007; r.a., 1095 


Canadian sovereignty symbol 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 687-8, 709 
Lord Beaverbrook of New Brunswick, 686 
Non-restriction on commercial use of beaver symbol, 687 
Petitions and communications received to support adoption of beaver symbol, 686-7 
Significance of beaver to Indians, armed forces and areas of national interest, 686 
Speakers: Senators 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 685-8 
Grosart, Allister, 687 
Quart, Josie D., 687 


Canadian Sovereignty Symbol (Beaver, Castor canadensis) bill C-373. Ir, 663; 2r, 685-8, 709; 3r, 714; r.a., 731 


Canadian Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656, 2260, 2315-17, 2330-3, 2356-7, 2450 


Adjustment payment to grain producers, 1297 
See Wheat Board bills C-88 and S-6 


Candu reactors 
Sale of Candu reactors to Argentina and Republic of Korea, state of negotiations, 1307, 1319 


Capital punishment 
Commutation of death sentence, 400, 443, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 688-92, 937-41, 974-5, 
982-3, 1157-8, 1168-9 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment), 643, 800-02, 893-6, 1168, 
1297-8, 1459, 1816-18, 1836, 1848-9, 2243-4 
Partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656 
See Criminal Code and Criminal Law bills 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 116-20 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 320-3 
Employment of older people, 322 
Research on social welfare and the aged, 321-2 
Air Canada, service between St. John’s and Ottawa, 508 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326, 336-7 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1575 
Termination clause, 1575 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, 249-52, 278-9 
Appeals, 251 
Drop-out provision, 249 
Earnings and retirement test, 251 
Employment by country other than Canada, 250-1 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Pensionable earnings and exemption, 251 
Religious sects exempt from contributions, 250 
Self-employed persons, 251 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2038-9, 2042-3 
Compensation as distinct from disability pension, 2038 
Evaders, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by European powers and in Korea, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by Japanese, 2038, 2039, 2043 
Statistics on duration of imprisonments, 2042 
War veterans’ allowance, 2043 
Widows’ allowances, 2038-9, 2042-3 
Crime and violence, 1288-91 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Dr. Eric Fromm, 1289 
Causes and Prevention of Violence and Crime, US National Commission on, 1289 
Decline in spiritual values, 1291 
Permissive society, 1290-1 
Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce, 1290-1 
Statistics on rape, robberies, murders, male and female offenders, 1289 
Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 
Crime increase, 117, 118 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908 
Estimates 
Economic development, 190 
Governor General’s warrants, 190 
Gross national product vs government expenditures, 189-90 
Health and welfare, 190 
Increase in estimates (1974-77), 2212 
Loan items in supplementary estimates, precedents, 2258 
Loto Canada, 2238, 2259 
Old age security and guaranteed income supplement payments (1969-77), 2213 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2213 
Public debt, 190 
Transfer payments, 2213-14 
Estimates and Supplementary Estimates (A), fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, 2182-3, 2189, 2190, 2212-14 
Supplementary (A), 2237-8, 2258 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 116 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. - Continued 
Fisheries 


Law of the Sea Conference, 117 
Newfoundland, 117; ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Health, Welfare and Science Committee 
Reports 
Crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society, 2242-3 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, rep with amdts, 848, 908 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, rep without amdt, 1437 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, rep without amdt, 1649 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, rep without amdt but with observations, 1369 
Quarantine bill S-31, rep without amdt, 1874 
Royal Canadian Legion bill C-28, rep without amdt 1211-12 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 1814 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1872 
Inflation, 116-20 
Cost-push inflation, 119 
Demand-pull inflation, 119 
Food shortage and destitution in eastern countries, 117 
Individual responsibilities, 119-20 
Oil prices, 116 
Structural inflation, 119 
Supply of goods and services, government policies re, 116-17 
World political and economic outlook, 117-18 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1339 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 893 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, UM, SN, USV2, TSE: 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 750 
Veterans, 750 
News media, disservice to Canada in derogatory remarks re Throne Speech, 118 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1494 
Armed forces in Europe, 1494 
Leopard tanks, 1494 
Reserve equipment, 1494 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1088 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1101-03, 1125-6 
Absence from Canada, 1103 
Calculation of income, 1102 
Guaranteed income supplement, 1101-02 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 1101 
Joint application, 1125 
Married or common-law status, 1025 
Means test, 1102 
Overpayments, 1103 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 1101 
Suspension of allowance, 1102 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1125 
Universality vs selectivity, 1025 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 966 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 966 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1194-6, 1206, 1207, 1209, 1211-12 
Branch agreements to amdts, 1206, 1207 
British Commonwealth and Empire, deletion of words, 1195 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. - Concluded 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28 - Concluded 
Department to assist or advise ex-servicemen’s clubs, 1196 
Filing date of petition, 1212 
Legion background, 1194 
Property, branch holdings, 1195, 1206 
Sports training plan, 1195, 1206 
War veterans allowances, 1194 
Woods Committee study of pensions, 1195 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, 1225 
‘Need for an Overall Science Policy’, excerpt from committee report (1970-73), 1225 
Research and development programs in government laboratories and industry, 1225-6 
Lack of coordination, 1225-6 
Other countries, 1226 
Senate 
Committee meetings during adjournments of Parliament, 952-3 
Committee meetings, scheduling of, 828 
Committee proceedings, televising of, 522-3 
Research staff, 320 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re senators’ attendance and deductions for absence, 952-3 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2196 
Freeze on salaries of members of Parliament, 2186 
Sessional expenses and allowances, 2186 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2186-7, 2196 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 267-8 
Children attending school, 267-8 
Discrimination affecting those under 65 yrs., 268 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 268 
Means test, 268 
Qualification of 365 days overseas, 268 
Residence requirement, 268 
Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) bill C-86, 1883-4 
Common-law spouse, 1884 
Death benefit limitation, 1884 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2220 
Intercolonial railway, 2220 
Work Ethic in Canada, 474-8 
Changes due to economic environment, 475 
Definition of work ethic, 474-5, 477 
Evaluation of services performed for society, 476 
Market orientation concept of work, 477 
Right to work, unions and employers denial of, 476 
Social security programs, 477 
Social status vs job status, 475 
Teachers and public servants under contract, 477 
Unemployment insurance, 477 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 477 
Volunteer workers, 477 


INDEX 


Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company, 1293, 1307-08 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, see National Housing bills C-46 and C-77 


Chile 
Aid from Canada by grants, loans, re-scheduling of debts, technical assistance, etc., 1438-9, 1597-8 


Choquette, Hon. Lionel 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1067 
Crime and violence, 1453 
Directives of proposed committee, question of, 1453 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 589, 590-1 
Recommendation for clemency, 589 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 590-1 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2420-1 
Alternative to death by hanging, 2420 
Deterrent aspect, 2420, 2421 
Excerpt from Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee report, 2423 
Excerpt from speech (1967) re book by Nathan F. Leopold, convicted killer, 2420-1 
Parole, 2423 
Prison guards’ reaction to legislation, 2420 
Prison term, 2423 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1018 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 351-2 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 352 
Excerpt from Commons committee proceedings, 352 
Judges bill C-47, 1080 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, 643-4 
Composition of commission, 643, 644 
Part-time commissioners, 644 
Quebec representation, 644 
Sharing of assets and family Property in event of marriage breakup, 643 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1340 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 813-14 
Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 814 
Lack of authority of Yukon and NWT councils, 814 
Power rates, 814 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1126 
Olympic bill C-63, 1189 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410, 1428-9 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee, expenditures of, 1223 


Senate _ é : : ; 
Amplification and simultaneous interpretation system, 13 


Business, 2356 
Tailoring service for members of Parliament, 2209 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1709-10 
Widows of senators, 1709-10 
Statute Revision bill S-3, 159 


Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada 
Action of Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 
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Citizenship 


AIB case, 2282-3 

Alien ownership of land, 2074, 2091, 2095, 2096, 2264-7, 2279-85, 2311-13, 2323, 2349-50 
Authority to provinces for making of regulations re, 2285-6 
Certification of title, 2282 
Federal-provincial conferences re, 2284-5 
Morgan et al, 2074, 2284, 2311 
Ontario, 2284 
Prince Edward Island, 2284 

Appeals, 2089-90, 2096 

Armed forces personnel, 2093 

Background of citizenship, naturalization and legislation re, 2071 

British subject and subject of the Queen, 2088, 2095 

Children born abroad, 2072 

Citizen of Ireland, 2075 

Citizen of the Commonwealth, 2072-3 

Citizenship certificates, 2071, 2074-5; 2077, 2094 

Discretions on humanitarian grounds, 2073-4 

Eligibility age, 2078 

Equality for men and women, 2072 

Ethnic element of Canadian citizenship, 2290-2 

Excerpt from speech of Senator Croll (1946), 2290-2 

Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 

General regulations, 2090 

Good character qualification, 2073 

Illegal residents, 2094 

Immigration from US to Canada, statistics, 2094 

International law, question of, 2281-2, 2286, 2350 

Judges of citizenship courts, 2074, 2078 

Jurisdiction over aliens, 2282-3, 2350 

Landed immigrants, residency requirements and qualifications of, 2073, 2074, 2078, 2087-8, 2093, 2094-5 

Land Holding Disclosure Act, NS and Cape Breton Island, 2323 

Language requirement, 2091, 2093, 2095 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, statement at Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 2290, 2293 

McGill Law Journal article, ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law’, 2324, 2348 

Ministerial authority, 2096 

Non-Canadian triable at law as Canadian citizen, 2092 

Oath of allegiance and oath of citizenship, 2091-2, 2094 
Regulations respecting the taking of, 2090-1 

Pledge appended to Bill of Rights, 2078-9 


Powers and authorizations of Minister and Governor in Council, 2088-9, 2090, 2279, 2282-5, 2289, 2310, 


2312-13, 2324 

Precedents in transfer of federal jurisdiction, 2312 
Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs H.B. Willis Inc., 2323-4 
Property and civil rights, 2279 
Qualification for municipal office, 2279-80 
Qualification to own ship, or acquire, hold or dispose of property, 2279-80 
Real Property Act, 2280-1, 2313 

Evidence of Canadian Bar Association, 2280-1 
Referral of Clause 33 of Bill C-20 to Supreme Court, question of, 2348-50, 2362, 2444 
Resumption of citizenship, 2073, 2093 
Security of public order risks, 2073, 2090 
Status of British subjects, 2072 
Students, 2093 
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Citizenship - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Bell, Ann E. H., 2075 
Bonnell, M Lorne, 2313 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2075 
Connolly, John J., 2071-5, 2094-6, 2264-5, 2284-6, 2310-11, 2313, 2323-4 
Croll, David A., 2290-3 
Flynn, Jacques, 2266, 2267, 2279-80, 2284, 2285, 2289, 2301-10, 2324, 2349, 2350 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2087-92, 2282-3, 2310, 2311, 2350 
Goldenberg, H. Carl, 2092, 2349, 2350 
Greene, John J., 2092, 2093, 2311 
Grosart, Allister, 2311-12, 2313, 2324, 2349 
Laird, Keith, 2265-6, 2280, 2289 
Lang, Daniel, 2283 
Macdonald, John M., 2092-4, 2323 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2280-1 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2283-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2311, 2312, 2324, 2336-7, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Smith, George I., 2281-2, 2286, 2350 
Yuzyk, Paul, 2077-9 


Citizenship bill C-20. 1r, 2058; 2r, 2071-5, 2077-9, 2087-96; ref to com, 2096; rep without amdt, 2242: m for 
3r, 2264-5, m in amdt, 2265-7, 2279-86, 2289, m in amdt neg, 2289-90, debate on 3r cont, 
2290-3, 2309-13, 2323-4, 2336-7, 2348-50; m in amdt that bill be ref back to com, neg, 2350; Sr, 
2350; r.a., 2450 


Civilian war allowances 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances), 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 


Civil Service insurance 

Adopted children, 766 
Amendment to annuity tables, 766 
Equal rights to man and wife, 766 
Sharing of insurance proceeds, 766 
Statistics on policies issued, 766 
Speakers: Senators 

Denis, Azellus, 766 

Flynn, Jacques, 770 


Civil Service Insurance bill C-26. Ir, 712; 2r, 766-7, 770; 3r, 775; r.a., 832 


Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee 
Installation of stained glass windows, 481 
Theme for project, 481 
Speaker: Senator 
Connolly, John J., 480-2 


Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet 


See Federal-Provincial relations, 465, 466, 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, 464-7. 
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Clerk of the Senate 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 
Property qualification of senators, return presented, 242; supplementary return authorized, 242; supplemen- 
tary return tabled, 472 
Receipts and disbursements (1973-74), ref to com, 192 
Receipts and disbursements (1974-75), ref to com, 1005 
Receipts and disbursements (1975-76), ref to com, 2167 


Combines 
Takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. of Argus Corporation Ltd., reference of matter to 
Senate committee, inquiry dropped, 1063-4 


Combines investigation 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, committee to examine and report on, 
109-10 
Reports, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135, 1589-95 


Combines investigation (Bill C-2) 
Air transport, control and direction of, 1572, 1591-2 
Amendments, effect of, 1589 
Appeals from decisions of Commission, 1296 
Bid-rigging, 1295 
Chartered accountants and other professions, 1591 
Civil damages, 1594 
Committee meetings held on consideration of subject matter of bill, 1294 
Conflict of interest, statement by Senator Godfrey, 1308-09, 1315-16 
Constitutional problems in provisions of bill, 1310-11, 1593-4 
Due diligence re certain offences, 1590 
Exemption for affiliates, 1590 
Export combines, 1296 
Farm Products Marketing case and Breweries case, 1592 
Foreign judgements, laws or directives, 1296 
Franchises, 1593 
Inability to obtain supplies of brand name product, 1594 
Institution of proceedings on summary conviction, 1593 
Interim injunction, 1594 
Mergers and monopolies, 1589 
Misleading advertising and unfair or dishonest selling practices, 1294, 1295, 1309-10 
Penalty provisions, 1572 
Professional sports, 1296, 1590 
Proof that agreement prevents or lessens competition unduly, 1295 
Recommendations of com incorporated in amdts to bill, 1588-90 
Refusal to deal, 1594 
Regulated trades, industries and professions, 1590-1 
Resale price maintenance, 1295 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission powers, 1294, 1295-6 
Right of action in civil or federal courts for damages and provincial jurisdiction re, 1296, 1310-11 
Right of appeal from orders of Commission, 1594 
Service industries, coverage extended to, 1294-5 
Trade union activities, 1295 
Winnipeg Commodity Exchange, 1592-3 
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‘Combines investigation (Bill C-2) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 1294-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 1308-12, 1598 
Godfrey, John M., 1308-09, 1315-16 
Hayden, Salter A., 1571-3, 1589-95 


Combines Investigation bill C-2.  1r, 1283; 2r, 1293-6, 1308-12; ref to com, 1312; rep without amdt but with 
observations, 1571, 1589-95; 3r, 1598; r.a., 1617 


Commission on the Future 
Authority to hold conference re, 295-8 
Termination of mandate of Science Policy Committee to hold conference, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
See Science Policy, Special Senate Committee, first report 


Committee of Selection 
Appointment, 7 
Members, 7 
Report 
Standing Committees, members, 96-97; rep adopted, 107 


Committee of the Whole 

Medical Care bill C-68, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and Welfare, taking part in debate, 
2366-75 

National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, Hon. Barnett Danson, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, taking part 
in debate, 748-57 

National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, Hon. Barnett Danson, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, taking part 
in debate, 1673-81 

Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, Mr. H. D. Clark, Director 
of Pensions and Insurance Division of Treasury Board, present, 2196-2207 

Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, Hon. Robert K. Andras, Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
taking part in debate, 1695-1706 


Committee on Orders and Customs 
Appointment, 7 


Committees, general data 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 
Agriculture 
Expenses, special, 348 
Authorization to meet during adjournments of the Senate, 2171-2 
Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Expenses re study of bankruptcy and insolvency, 1781 
Expenses re study of budget resolutions relating to income tax, 524-5 
Expenses, special, 160, 348 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Committee meetings during Senate sittings, 1856-7 
Co-ordinating Committee to arrange scheduling of committee meetings, 828-9 
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Committees, general data - Concluded 
Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22 
Delay in printing and distribution of committee proceedings, 703-04 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Draft report released to press, 1755-6 
Expenses re study of Parts, I, II and III of paper, 525, 1624 


Foreign Affairs 
Expenses re study of Canada-United States relations, 1781 
Expenses, special, 348 
Implementation of new schedule of meetings, 1937-8 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
Budgets and special expenses of committees, reports tabled, 160, 213, 348, 524-5, 795, 956, 1088, 1244, 
1781-2 
Printing of proceedings, question of, 953 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, report presented, 1781-2 
Inter-Parliamentary Advisory Committee, 1490, 1494 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Expenses, special, 348, 525-6, 795 
Meeting held in camera, question of privilege, 1770-1 
Televising of proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Meetings during Senate sittings, objection to, 827-8 
Meetings, scheduling of, 828-9, 924 
National Capital Region, special joint committee proposed, 1097; appointment, 1126 
National Finance 
Counsel and staff, engagement of, 351 
Expenses re study of legislation and other matters, 525, 795, 1781 
Meetings during adjournments, 2048 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Privileges and immunities of senators, motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6 
Question of referral of Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13 to Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 815 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Expenses, 525, 795 
Rules and Orders 
Sub-committee to study coordination of meetings of committees, 858-9, 924, 1091 


Science Policy 
Expenses, 160, 648, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261 

Standing Committees members, 96-97 

Sub-committee meeting, 1931 

Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3 

Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Work of committees during present session, 1286-8 

See Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Rules and Orders 


Committees, Joint, Special 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Immigration Policy 
National Capital Region 
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Committees, Joint, Standing 
Library of Parliament 
Printing of Parliament 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Restaurant of Parliament 


Committees, Senate, Special 
Aging (see Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report) 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber 
Crime and Violence (proposed) 
Privileges and Immunities of Senators (proposed), motion withdrawn 
Poverty in Canada 
Science Policy 
Work Ethic in Canada (proposed) 


Committees, Senate, Standing 
Agriculture 
Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Foreign Affairs 
Health, Welfare and Science 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
National Finance 


Rules and Orders hte ab 
Transport and Communications 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 


Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, visitor to Senate, 1966 
South African region delegation, visitors to Senate, 1087 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1 500, 1644-6 
Authority and prestige of Parliament, external and internal threats, 1499 
Building of a new international economic order, 1497-8 
Canadian delegation, 1495 
Commonwealth as instrument of social, political and economic transformation, 1499-1500 
Development of Southeast Asia, 1496 
Energy crisis, 1497 

Canadian requirements, imports and exports, 1497 
Environment, control of pollution and protection of wildlife, 1498-9 
India, 1495-6, 1645-6 

Canada’s aid to, 1645-6 

Communications problems, 1645 

Government, 1495-6, 1645 

Jaipur City twinned with Calgary, 1645-6 

Nuclear explosion in Rajasthan from reactor supplied by Canada, 1645 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 1495-6 
Indian Ocean as zone of peace, 1496 
International security in Africa south of the Sahara, 1496-7 
Ministers, members and conflicts of interest, 1499 
Multinational corporations, 1498 
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Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference - Concluded 


Nuclear energy, 1497, 1499 

Social problems of unemployment, violence, youth unrest and drugs, 1498 
Vice-President, Hon. James Jerome, 1646 

World population growth and food resources, 1497-8 


Speakers: Senators 
Bonnell, Lorne, 1495-1500 
Grosart, Allister, 1644-6 


Compensation for former prisoners of war 

Carleton University award of Rip Van Winkle award to Veterans Affairs Minister, 2039-40 
Compensation as distinct from disability pension, 2038 
Compensation to be not more than 100% disability pension, 2041 
Evaders and escapees, 2039, 2040, 2042 
Prisoners of war held at Dieppe, 2040 
Prisoners of war held by European powers and Korea, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by Japan, 2038, 2039, 2040, 2043 
Statistics on duration of imprisonments, 2042 
Three months limitations, 2041, 2042 
War veterans’ allowance, 2043 
Widows’ allowances, 2038-9, 2040, 2042-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 2038-9, 2042-3 

Croll, David A., 2041 

Macdonald, John M., 2040-1 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2041-2 

Norrie, Margaret, 2039 

Phillips, Orville H., 2039-40 


Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92. Ir, 2014; 2r, 2038-43; 3r, 2043; r.a., 2096 


Competition policy in Canada 
Canadian Breweries case, 664 
Civil damages, 665 
Energy Board, 670 
Inability to obtain supplies to carry on business, 665 
In Re The Farm Products Marketing Act, 664 
Interim injunction, 665-6 
International Air Transport Association, 1122, 1135 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court in criminal matters, 666 
Lawyers fees, Ontario, 664 
Per se liability in matter of defence, 664 
Reviewable transactions, 665, 666 
Services included in combines legislation, 663-4 
Sports, professional and amateur, 664-5 
Summary convictions, 666 
Toronto Daily Star article re proposed amdts, 664 


Speaker: Senator Ae 
Hayden, Salter A., 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
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Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee to examine and report on, 109-10 
First report, 663-6, 675-83 
Second report, 1121-2, 1135 


Condolences to Hon. Renaude Lapointe on death of brother, 382 


Conferences 


Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 542 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500, 1644-6 

European Parliament, 307-13, 331-3 

Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64, 2199-2200, 2278-9 

Helsinki conference on security and cooperation in Europe, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61 

Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 

Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec meeting, 1137-43, 1145-55 

Inter-Parliamentary Union, Sri Lanka meeting, 984-8 

Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo meeting, 234-8, 245-9 

Mexico, Canadian parliamentarians visit to, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 

North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 

North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5 

Oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 774-5 

Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, 1431-4 

United Nations Conference on World Population, 236 

United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-8 


Conflict of interest 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, withdrawal from debate (Senator Godfrey) because of conflict of interest, 
1294 
Question of privilege re, 1315-16 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 
Ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 847, 856-61, 868-80 
Sky Shops Ltd. (allegations re Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-7 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 153, 163 


Conflict of interest 
Green Paper entitled ‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, report of Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee, 2278, 2303-06 
Code of conduct, 2306 
Financial interests, 2305 
Government contracts, 2304-05 
Broadcasting licences, 2305 
Knowledge of participation in government contracts, 2304-05 
Permitted participation, 2304 
Prohibited contracts, 2304 
Incompatible offices, 2303-04 
Elected public office, 2304 
Prohibited federal offices, 2303 
Prohibited provincial offices, 2303-04 
Sanctions and administration, 2305-06 
Committee on Privileges, 2305-06 
Public resources, 2305 
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Connaught Laboratories Ltd. 
Residential development in vicinity of testing laboratories, 586, 616, 732, 902 


Connolly, Hon. John J., P.C. 


Aircraft Registry bill C-5, 1000-02 
Central registry for property, federal-provincial conferences re, 1000 
Constitutional problems in bill, 1000 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1000 
Rolling stock of railways, 1001 
Treaty-making authority of government, 1001 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2071-5, 2094-6, 2264-5, 2284-6, 2310-11, 2313, 2323-4 
Alien ownership of land, 2074, 2095, 2096, 2265, 2285 
Authority to provinces for making of regulations re, 2285-6 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
Morgan et al, 2074, 2284, 2311 
Provincial laws, PEI, Sask., Ont., 2284 
Appeals, 2096 
Background of citizenship, naturalization and legislation re, 2071 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2095 
Certificates of citizenship, 2071, 2074-5, 2094 
Children born abroad, 2072 
Citizen of Ireland, 2075 
Citizen of the Commonwealth, 2072-3 
Discretions on humanitarian grounds, 2073-4 
Equality for men and women, 2072 
Good character qualification, 2073 
Illegal residents, 2094 
Immigration from US to Canada, statistics, 2094 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2074 
Language requirement, 2095 
Ministerial authority, 2096 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2285, 2310 
PEI Potato Marketing Board vs H.B. Willis Inc., 2323-4 
Residence requirement, 2073, 2074, 2094-5 
Resumption of citizenship, 2073 
Security of public order risks, 2073 
Status of British subjects, 2072 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1340-5 
Aspects of amalgamation with IAC Limited, 1342-3 
Borrowing cost of finance subsidiaries, 1345 
IAC Limited, 1340-5 
Assets and liabilities, 1341, 1343-4 
Background and officers of company, 1340-1 
Debts and debentures, 1341, 1343, 1344 
Financing areas, 1341-2 
Shares to be issued to Continental Bank, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
Leasing arrangements, 1345 
Mortgage portfolio, 1343 
Transition period, 1342-5 
Bank Act provisions applicable during transition, 1343, 1344 
Penalties and sanctions, 1344 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 559 
Royal prerogative, 559 
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Connolly, Hon. John J., P.C. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1733 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 262-3 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availibility to press of draft report, 1756 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1852 
GATT, 1852 
Textile and other manufacturing, problems of, 1852 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late, 2007 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 533 
Legislation, schedules omitted from format of bills, 263 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1040 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2035 
Quarantine bill S-31, 1786-7 
Black death of Europe and the London plague, 1786 
Immigration (1847) causing ship-fever, typhus and cholera, 1786 
Grosse Isle monument to victims, 1786 
Research scientists, tribute to, 1786-7 
Pasteur, Fleming and Snow, 1787 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 824, 826 
Penalty clause, 824, 826 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1081, 1094, 1095 
Former provincial levels of salaries, 1081 
Non-accountable allowances and other benefits, 1081 
Pensions, 1094 
Special expense fund, 1095 
Status of Lieutenant Governors, 1094 
Tax benefits, 1095 
Senate 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Installation of stained glass windows, 481 
Terms of reference of committee, 480-1 
Theme for project, 481 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 771-2 
Informal arrangements previously used, 771-2 
Sittings of Senate committees during election periods, question of feasibility of, 722 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 103-06, 162-4 
Appeals, restriction to Supreme Court, 103-04, 163 
Case overload and delays in Supreme Court hearings, committee on, 104-05 
Conflict of interest, 163 
Interest on money awards, 103, 163 
Jurisprudence, 163 
Quorum, 163-4 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 103, 162-3 
Televising of committee proceedings, 513 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1830 
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Constitution of Canada 
Patriation, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of the Provinces 
on the subject of, 2079-86 
Amdts by unanimous consent of Parliament and legislature, 2082 
Draft proclamation, 2083-4 
Excerpt from previous speech, 2080 
Federal-provincial agreements, 2085, 2086 
House of Commons, redistribution of seats, 2085-6 
Language rights, 2084 
Letters received in opposition to patriation, 2079-80 
Protection of French Language and Culture, 2084-5 
Provincial consultation in amendments, 2080-2 
Senators, Western provincial appointments, 2085 
Unanimous consent of provinces, question of, 2081-2 
Victoria formula, 2082-3 


Speaker: Senator 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2079-86 


Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967) 
Recommendations of Fifth Report, action taken for implementation of, 2238-41 
Bankruptcy, orderly payment of debts, 2239, 2240, recommendations of Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 2240 
Relief from unconscionable transactions, 2239, 2240 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act, 2239 
Combines investigation, 2240 
Cooling-off period re purchases, 2240 
Faulty or defective goods, 2239, 2240 
Financing of used motor vehicles, 2239, 2241 
Form of agreement for credit transactions, 2239, 2240 
Government guaranteed loans to low-income consumers, 2240 
Information and education, 2239, 2240 
Money management education and credit and debt counselling, 2240-1 
Prepayment of contracts, 2239, 2240 
Technical sub-committees of Consumer Affairs, 2239, 2241 


Continental Bank of Canada 
Aspects of amalgamation with IAC Limited, 1342-3 
Borrowing cost of finance subsidiaries, 1345 
IAC Limited, 1340-5 
Assets and liabilities, 1341, 1343-4 
Background and officers of company, 1340-1 
Debts and debentures, 1341, 1343, 1344 
Financing areas, 1341-2 
Shares to be issued to Continental Bank, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
Subsidiaries and ownership of realty and insurance companies, 1341, 1343 
Leasing arrangements, 1345 
Mortgage portfolio, 1343 
Transition period, 1342-5 
Bank Act provisions applicable during transition, 1343, 1344 
Penalties and sanctions, 1344 
Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W. M., 1406 
Connolly, John J., 1340-5, 1406, 1408 
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Continental Bank of Canada - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1345 
Everett, Douglas, D., 1345 
Hayden, Salter A., 1367-9, 1405-06, 1407-08 
Lang, Daniel, 1406 
Macdonald, John M., 1345 
Sparrow, Herbert O., 1345 


Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30. Ir, 1306; 2r, 1340-5; ref to com, 1346; rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; 
m to ref rep back to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408; 3r, 1408 


Conventions 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Export or import of cultural articles, UNESCO convention re illegal operations, 764, 813 
Tax treaties or conventions, countries with which Canada has concluded agreements, 855, 867, 925 
See Agreements, treaties, conventions 


Cook, Hon. Eric 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1294-6 
Appeals from decisions of Commission, 1296 
Bid-rigging, 1295 
Committee meetings held on consideration of subject matter of bill, 1294 
Damages and costs for injury, 1296 
Export combines, 1296 
Foreign judgments, laws or directives, 1296 
Misleading advertising and unfair selling practices, 1294, 1295 
Professional sports, 1296 
Proof that agreement prevents or lessens competition unduly, 1295 
Resale price maintenance, 1295 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission powers, 1294, 1295-6 
Service industries, coverage extended to, 1294-5 
Trade union activities, 1295 
Customs bill S-4, 131 
Importation by sea within Canadian waters, 131 
Proclamation of bill, 131 
Restriction to 12-mile limit, 131 
Customs Tariff bill (No.2) C-39, 484-5 
Food products, 485 
Housing materials and appliances, 485 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485 
Temporary tariff reductions (1974), 485 
Tourist exemptions, 485 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 571-2 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 571-2 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 1848, 2293-4 
Excerpt from committee hearings re Manning Timber Products Ltd. v Minister of National Revenue, 
2293-4 
Rights of taxpayers to protection of court, 2294 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2293 
Time Canada, 2293, 2294 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 755-6 
Newfoundland, deterioration of buildings after lease expiry, 755-6 
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Cook, Hon. Eric - Concluded 

Petro-Canada bill C-8, 1178-9, 1218 
Authorized capital, 1178 
Control by Governor in Council. 1218 
Establishment of national petroleum company as crown corporation, 1178 
Sale of government interest in Panarctic Oils, 1178 
Scope of activities, 1178-9 

Railway bill C-48, 760 
Compliance by companies to regulations, 760 
Disclosure of financial operations, 760 
Ministerial powers, 760 
Western Economic Opportunities Conference, 760 

Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, motion that subject matter be ref to 

com, 951; agreed, 954 
Senate business, 923-4 


Copyright Act 
Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
Report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 2059-61, 2108-09 


Cote, Hon. Jean-Pierre, P.C. 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 715 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the Day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1911-12 
Attendance records, 1912 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1912 
Official business, specifying of, 1912 


Cottreau, Hon. Ernest G. (Introduced in the Senate Sept. 30/74) 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 18-20 

Inflation, 19 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1480-2, 1483 
Assets value, 1482 
Background of King George V fund, 1481 
Payment of assets to National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1481 
Trustees of fund, 1481 
Trust fund provisions re transfer of funds, 1481-2 

Nova Scotia, 18-20 
Acadians, 18-19 

Education, Royal Commission, Public Services and Provincial-Municipal Relations, 19 
Prominent Acadians in life of nation, 19 

Bilingualism, 19 
Fisheries, 19; offshore fishing, 19-20 
Storm damage, 1765-6 
Transportation, 20 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35, 2125-6 
Excerpt from speech by Hon. Marc Lalonde, 2126 
Federal-provincial consultations re legislation, 2126 
Self-medication, 2126 


Cottreau, Hon. Ernest G. - Concluded 
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Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee 


Travel arrangements for committee 


Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, 


Economic and cultural development (OE 
Economic disruptions and difficulties, 14 
Energy resources, 1432-3 

European shipping policy, 1433 
International investment, 1432 
International relations, 1433 

Policies for non-inflationary, 1432 


outside of Canada, 1479 


Strasbourg conference, France, 1431-4 


CD), 1431 
32 


Relations with underdeveloped countries, 1432, 1433 


Scientific research, 1431-2 
Trade pledge, 1432 
World economic interdependence, 1432 
Speaker: Senator 
Bourget, Maurice, 1431-4 


Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C. (Deceased April 11, 1975) 


Tributes, 778-9 


Crime 


Capital punishment, commutation of sen 
Drug convictions, 66 


tences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400, 443, 528-31 


Gun crimes and accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 


Parole, consideration by government of c 
Rape, 66 
See following items 


hanges in present system, 1371 


d referral of subject matter to Health, Welfare and Science 


Committee, 1659-60; rep of com, 2242-3: terms of reference, suggested, 2243 


Abortion, 917 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Eric 


Fromm, 917, 1289 


Basic principles for prevention of crime, 1253 
Statement of Henry Fielding, founder of crime prevention organization, 1253 
Biblical history of crime and violence, 944 


Capital punishment, 917 


Causes and Prevention of Violence and Crime, US National Commission on, 1289 


Child abuse, 918-19 


Murderers who suffered parental cruelty, 918 


UK investigations, 918 


Crime and punishment as ritual of life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menninger, 920 
Crime increase and demands on protective resources, 1449-50 


Decline in spiritual values, 129] 


Directives of proposed committee, question of, 1453 
Enuresis, Fire Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult Crime, 919 


Firearms, police use of, 1253 


Good Housekeeping article by Art Linkletter re ‘What I’ve learned about drugs since my daughter’s death’, 


1451-2 


Guns, freedom of purchase and possession, 920-1, 1452 
Human Aggression, by Dr. Anthony Storr, 917 


‘Jungle made by humans for humans’, 9] 
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Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed - Concluded 
Marihuana convictions of young people, 1451-2 
Netherlands crime reform, 1253-4 
Communication between prisoners and personnel, 1254 
‘Land Without Prisons’, Newsweek article, 1253 
Penal system, 1253 
Permissive population, comparisons, 1253-4 
Rehabilitation, 1253 
New Zealand, low crime rate, 920 
Parental attitudes towards punishment, 944, 945 
Penal system failure, 921 
Permissive society, 1290-1 
Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce, 1290-1 
Physical punishment and loss of freedom, 917-18 
Prison population per capita, 1451 
Psychopathic Personality, Sociopathic Personality and Character Neurosis, excerpt from address by Prof. 
James McHorter, 919-20 
Rehabilitation of convicted murderers, 921 
Religious sects in pacifist role, 917 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police duties, 1450 
Sex deviates, 1451 
Society’s ignorance of causes of crime, 921 
Statistics on rape, robberies, murders, male and female offenders, 1289 
Television programs, 945, 1255 
Terms of reference of proposed committee, question of, 1647, 1660 
Training of police in psychology, pathological conduct and behaviour, 1450 
Unnecessary activities of police, 1450 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
Vice squads, 1450 
Violence depicted in life styles, 1255 
Vulnerability of democratic society, 1452-3 
Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 
Youth training, 1253 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1659-60 
Carter, Chesley W., 1288-91 
Choquette, Lionel, 1453 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 944-5 
Greene, John J., 922 
Inman, F. Elsie, 1255 
McElman, Charles, 1646-7 
McGrand, Fred A., 916-22 
Norrie, Margaret, 1252-5 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1449-53 


Criminal Code 


Abortions, acquittal of Dr. Morgentaler of charges re, 1036 

Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 
1639 

Combines investigation, 1283 

Commutation of death sentence, 443, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 688-92, 936-41, 974-5, 982-3, 
1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60, 1733 

Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5, 479-80 


Criminal Code - Concluded 
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Food and drugs, narcotic control, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 
1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 


National Flag of Canada, 663, 710-1 
Total abolition of capital punishment 


1, 714-15, 740 
(National Defence), 643, 800-02, 893-6, Order stands, 1168 


See following items under Criminal Code and Criminal Law 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) 
Acquittals and convictions in cases of murders of police officers (1967-73), 529 


Administration of law, objections re, 


688-9 


Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Assoc., meeting in Moncton, 530, 689-90 


Clemency recommendation, 688, 940 


Commutations since 1972 legislation, 659 
Compensation to victims of crime, 557 
Constitutionality of bill, question of, 688 


Credibility of witnesses, 588 


Crime increase and legislative permissiveness, 659 


Deterrent aspect, 558, 559, 562, 659 


Disclosure of other evidence after conviction, 558 

Excerpt from Code re responsibility for carrying out sentence, 560-1 
Fredericton meeting of students at University of NB, 690 

Jury and judge responsibility in sentence of death, 562, 588-9, 590-1, 690-1, 940 


Liberal Party convention decision on 
Louis Riel case cited, 561 


capital punishment, 689 


Miscarriage of justice, 588, 589-90, 691 
Moral issue in question of capital punishment, 974 


Murder of Moncton policemen, 529, 


561, 689 


Murders of policemen and prison guards, 529, 530, 561, 588, 689 


Nuremberg trials, 561, 562 

Petition of Right Act, 939 
Premeditated murders, 659, 660 
Pre-sentence report, 691 

Privy Council decision and provisions 
Rehabilitation failure, 659 


in criminal law re royal prerogative, 938 


Remission Service of Justice Dept., Fauteux Commission on, excerpt from report, 937 
Resolution re present law, suggestion, 560 
Royal prerogative on commutation of death sentence, 529-30, 558, 559, 562, 587-9, 660, 690, 937-40 


Statistics on death sentences, 940 
Treason and sea piracy, 688 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Pro 
US judicial system, 691, 692: Canadi 
Vengeance vs justice, 561-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 587-9 
Belisle, Rheal, 562, 564-7 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 559-60 
Choquette, Lionel, 589, 590-1 
Connolly, John J., 559 
Croll, David A., 974-5 
Denis, Azellus, 660 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 658-60 
Flynn, Jacques, 982-3, 1733 
Fournier, Sarto, 589-90 
Godfrey, John M., 575 


ceedings and Usages of Parliament, excerpt from, 983-9 
an Press report published in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
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Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - C oncluded 


Heath, A.E. Haddon, 574-5 
Hicks, Henry D., 557-8, 559 
Manning, Ernest C., 530-1 
McElman, Charles, 688-92 
Michaud, Herve J., 580-1 
Neiman, Joan, 937-41 

Prowse, J. Harper, 560-2 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 528-30, 1733 
Walker, David J., 558-9 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21. Ir, 443; 2r, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 
688-92, 936-40; m in amdt that subject matter be ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 940-1, 974-5, 982-3, Order stands, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60; Order discharged and 


bill withdrawn, 1733 


Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) 
Costs of registration system, 294 
Question as to progress of bill in committee stage, 479-80 
Resolution of Medicine Hat church re programs of radio, TV, theatre and movies, 294 
Statistics on gun crimes and accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Speaker: Senator 
Cameron, Donald, 293-5 


Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14. 11, 193; 2r, 293-5; ref to com, 295 


Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) 
Damage or insult to flag, 710 
Incidents of desecration to flag, question of, 710 
Penalties, 710, 740 
Speech by Governor General on first raising of National Flag, 710 
Speakers: Senators 
Céte, Jean-Pierre, 715 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 710-11 
Flynn, Jacques, 714, 715 
Forsey, Eugene A., 710 
Yuzyk, Paul, 740 


Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223. 11, 663; 2r, 710-11; m for 3r, 714-15, 740; m that bill 
be ref to com, agreed, 740 


Criminal law 
Subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better protection of Canadian society against perpetrators of 


violent and other crime, ref to com, 1852-3, rep of com, 2119-20, 2127-9, 2163-6, 2183 


Criminal law amendment (Bill C-71) 
Appeal from decision on summary conviction, 1732 
Bail provisions, 1767 
Conditional release, 1731-2 
Conspiracy in or outside Canada, 1731 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-71) - Concluded 
Crimes against internationaily protectea persons: Prevention and Punishment, an Analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Criminal offence resulting in serious harm, 1732 
Impaired drivers, 1731, 1768-9, 1775 
Rehabilitation of alcoholics, lack of facilities, 1769 
Suspension of licence and sentence of imprisonment, 1768 
Jury system and role of jurists, 1744-5, 1773, 1774 
Kidnapping and extortion, organized crime, 1769, 1775 
‘Morgentaler’ amendment, 1732, 1742-5, 1767-8, 1772-4, 1903-06, 1907-08 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1743, 1745 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1743, 1773-4 
Murder, conspiracy to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics, 1733 
Offence against internationally protected person, 1730 
Placing bets on behalf of others, 1731 
Quebec inquiry into organized crime, 1769 
Rape and other sexual offences, 1731 
Complainant’s testimony, 1731 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1894-6, 1897-9, 1907-08 
Summary of judgment of minority, 1746 
Telecommunications, use of ‘blackbox’, 1731 
UK law, 1746 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1767-70 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1746 
Connolly, John J., 1733 
Croll, David A., 1746 
Flynn, Jacques, 1742-7, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1885, 1897-8, 1903-06 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1897 
Godfrey, John M., 1897 
Goldenberg, Carl, 1867-8, 1884-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1898, 1899 
Langlois, Leopold, 1730-3, 1772-6, 1884-6, 1897-8, 1899 
Neiman, Joan, 1898, 1907 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1746, 1776, 1899 
Smith, George I., 1893-6, 1898, 1899, 1907-08 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) 1975 C-71. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1730-3, 1742-7, 1766-70, 1772-6; ref to com, 
1776; rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6; m for 3r, 1893, m in amdt, 1893-9, m in amdt to amdt, 
1899-1900, neg, m for 3r as amended, 1900, 1903-06, further amdt, 1906-08, neg, 1908; 3r, 
1908; Commons agreement in Senate amdt, 1974; r.a., 2002 


Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) 


Abortion vs murder, 2441-2 

Alternatives to death by hanging, 2410, 241 1, 2414, 2420, 2430 

Appeals, 2389 

Background of convicted killers, effects of, 2429-30 

British Columbia bank robbery, ‘comedy of errors’ re, 2424-5 

Capital Punishment, by Professor of Jurisprudence of Yale University, 2448 
Challenge to identify violent and anti-social behaviour, 2421 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) - Continued 


Deterrent aspect, 2409, 2410-11, 2412, 2413, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2420, 2421, 2425, 2428, 2434-5, 2436, 
2441, 2446, 2448-9 
Discrimination in treatment of accused persons, 2415, 2422 
Excerpt from Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee proceedings, 2423 
Excerpt from speech of Ontario Ombudsman, 2448-9 
Excerpt from speech of Opposition leader, 2434 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister, 2426 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Choquette (1967) re book by Nathan F. Leopold, convicted killer, 2420-1 
Expenses for maintenance of jail inmates, 2408 
First and second degree murder, 2388-9, 2408, 2435 
Gallup poll, 2407, 2408, 2409, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2445, 2446 
Hoover, J. Edgar, letter sent to officers of FBI, 2417 
Incorrigibles, 2412 
Injustices in implementing penalty, 2418, 2432 
‘Justice in the street’ and self-preservation by policemen and prison guards, 2408, 2420, 2437-8, 2446 
Law enforcement, lack of respect for, 2413, 2417, 2418, 2419 
Media coverage of subject and effects of, 2409 
Montreal and Quebec City, statistics on murders, 2408, 2411 
Montreal Gazette article re capital punishment, 2418 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 2448 
Organized crime, 2407, 2436-7, 2448 
Parole, 2423, 2424, 2430, 2440, 2444 
Escapees from Manitoba institution and aftermath of crime, 2428 
Parole Board, 2408 
Permissive society, 2414 
Premeditated and unpremeditated murder, 2414, 2419, 2435 
Prison reform, 2410, 2437 
Prison term, ten years or life, 2389, 2414, 2419, 2423, 2440 
Professional criminals, resources of, 2422 
Recidivist percentage, 2429 
Recommendation by jury, 2389 
Rehabilitation, 2408, 2446-7 
Guelph Correctional Centre study by Dr. Carlson, 2447 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2407, 2409, 2414, 2435, 2439, 2446-7, 2448 
Sanctity of human life, 2414, 2418, 2440 
‘Santa Claus’ murders, 2428 
Sex offender, Toronto Sun article re, 2421-2 
Terrorists, 2413 
Transitional provisions re pending matters, 2389 
Treason, 2388-9 
UK law, 2410 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 2448 
Victims of murder and other crime, compensation for, 2411, 2413, 2440 
Wilson, Prof. James Q., study on criminal behaviour, 2431, 2432 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 2415-17 
Asselin, Martial, 2407-08 
Austin, Jack, 2444-5 
Beaubien, L. P., 2411 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 2441-2 
Bourget, Maurice, 2417-18 
Choquette, Lionel, 2420-1 
Denis, Azellus, 2427 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 


Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 2419-20 
Flynn, Jacques, 2387, 2388, 2425-7 
Fournier, Edgar, 2409-10 

Goldenberg, H. Carl, 2448-9 

Grosart, Allister, 2445-7 

Hicks, Henry D., 2413, 2436 

Lang, Daniel A., 2387-9 

Lawson, Edward M., 2423-5 
Macdonald, John M., 2410-11 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2418-19 
Manning, Ernest C., 2413-15 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2427-8 
Mcllraith, George J., 2430, 2433-6, 2439 
Molson, Hartland de M., 2436-8, 2444 
Neiman, Joan, 2421-3 

Paterson, Norman MCcL., 2448 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2387, 2428-33, 2440 
Robichaud, Louis J., 2411-13 

Smith, George I., 2438, 2439-42 
Stanbury, Richard J., 2408-09 
Williams, Guy, 2417 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) 1976 C-84 (punishment for murder and certain other offences). Ir, 2386: 
2r, 2386-9; m re disposition of 3r and passage of bill, 2407; 2r cont, 2407-42; question re voting 
procedure, 2444; 2r cont, 2444-50; 3r, 2450; r.a., 2450 


Croll, Hon. David A. 


Aging, the anatomy of report of Special Senate Committee, recommendations of committee and report on 
action taken, 146-9 (see Appendix to Debates of Oct. 22/74) 
Old age security, reduction in age limit, 146 
Research by staff of Parliamentary Library, 146 
Suggestion that Hansard of Oct. 22/74 be sent to municipal and social agencies, 147 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1553-8 
Government expenditures, 1555 
Labour collective bargaining, 1555-6 
Low-income or unorganized groups, 1556-8 
Minimum wage, 1557; statistics on employees, 1557 
Poverty line updated (1975), 1556 
Toronto Star Article ‘Making Work Pay More Than Welfare’, 1557 
Professionals, 1553 
Progressive Conservative Party suggestion for wage and price freeze, 1554 
Public reaction, 1554 
Regulations, 1554 
War Measures Act, 1554, 1555 
Decontrolling, 1554 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 379-80 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427, 1428 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2290-3 
Ethnic element of Canadian citizenship, 2290-2 
Excerpt from speech (1946), 2290-2 . 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, statement at Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 2290, 2293 
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Croll, Hon. David A. - Continued 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2041 
Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), inquiry re action on implementation 
of recommendations, 2238-41 
Bankruptcy, orderly payment of debts, 2239, 2240 
Recommendations of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 2240 
Relief from unconscionable transactions, 2239, 2240 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act, 2239 
Combines investigation, 2240 
‘Cooling-off period re purchases, 2240 
Faulty or defective goods, 2239, 2240 
Financing of used motor vehicles, 2239, 2241 
Form of agreement for credit transactions, 2239, 2240 
Government guaranteed loans to low-income consumers, 2240 
Information and education, 2239, 2240 
Money management education and credit and debt counselling, 2240-1 
Prepayment of contracts, 2239, 2240 
Technical subcommittees of Consumer Affairs, 2239, 2241 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 974-5 
Disregard of established law, 974 
Moral issue in question of capital punishment, 974 
Suggestion for vote on bill, 975 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, question as to progress of bill in committee 
stage, 479 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1746 
Estimates 
Suggestion that items remain on Order Paper for discussion at any appropriate time, 1782-3, 1784 
UNESCO, 379-80 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1184-6 
Social welfare programs, 1184-6 
Medicare, phasing out of federal assistance, 1184-5; deterrent fees, 1185 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute upon resignation from the Senate, 967 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1016, 1018, 1074 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1629-30 
Immigration bill S-12, 165, 166, 195-7, 244-5 
Employment of immigrants for manual and menial work, 196, 244 
Statistics on deportations, 196 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23 
Employment, provincial statistics, 2019 
Minimum wage, 2019-22 
Provincially, 2019, 2022 
Rates for experienced adult workers (legislated as of Dec. 31, 1974), 2031 
Vs welfare, 2021-2 
Poverty line, 2022 
Specified areas of working poor, 2019 
Supplementary income as work incentive, 2022 
Union workers, 2022 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 533-4 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, meeting in camera, question of privilege, 1770-1 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2177 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580, 780 
Parliament Buildings, use of East Block rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
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Croll, Hon. David A. - Concluded 


Penitentiaries, action taken to implement principal recommendations of Special Joint Committee, 2200, 
2249 
Poverty 
Children in Poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Senate report on poverty - poverty line updated (1974), 626 
Privilege, question of, re remark by government leader, 198 
Privileges and immunities of senators, proposed special Senate committee, 1434, 1721, 1726 
Role of Senator Croll during instigation of government annuities legislation, 1630 
Rules of the Senate, 1364, 1422-3, 1425-6 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1364, 1423, 1425, 1426 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423, 1425, 1426 
Senate 
Pensions for widows of senators, 282 
Role in committee work, 148-9 
Simultaneous interpretation system, 504 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 951-2, 953, 954 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Distribution of income by quintiles, 2145 
Forms required of welfare recipients, 2144, see also appendix to Debates of May 19, 1976 
Income redistribution through government intervention (1970), 2145-6 
Myths concerning welfare, 2144 
Report of study of government expenditures on welfare, 2147-8 
Role of government in ensuring full employment and redistribution of wealth, 2146 
Subsidies to businesses, 2147, 2149; CNR and CPR, 2149 
Universality of welfare programs, 2146-7 
Television and radio coverage of proceedings of Senate and committees, 1483, 1484 
Controls, 1483, 1484 
Other countries decisions re broadcasting of parliamentary proceedings, 1483 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of Commons proceedings, 1483 
United Nations resolution naming Israel as racist nation, condemnation of, motion re, 1397-8 
Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 518 
Community employment, 283 
Guaranteed minimum income, 281 
Immigrants employed for farm work, 284, 286 
Loss of working days because of strikes, 286 
Management-labour relations, 284 
Poverty in Canada - A Report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Report updated, 282 
Provincial needs for workers, 284 
Welfare vs unemployment insurance, 283, 284, 287 
Working poor, 283 


Crop insurance 
Report of Agriculture Committee, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
See Agriculture 


Crown liability 
Criminal Law Amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole) bill C-71, 1714, 1730-3 
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Crowsnest Pass, 41-42, 598, 889, 924 


Cultural property export and import 
Appeal against board ruling, 798, 811-12 
Articles for exhibition purposes, 766 
Articles made by person now deceased or which have been in Canada 35 yrs. or more, 764, 765 
Articles under control list, 797-8 
Book of Kells, Ireland, 770 
Bureaucracy in discretionary powers of minister, 768 
Cultural properties of heritage of other countries, importing of, 798, 810-11 
Determination of values, 765, 798, 812 
Excerpts from statements of Secretary of State, 798-9 
Freedoms of thought and action, elimination of in over-protection by government, 768, 770, 799-800, 812 
Institution, definition of, 765-6 
Preservation of muniments, excerpt from statement of Hon. Joseph Howe, 770 
Prohibition of illegal imports, 764 
Review Board, 763-4, 908-11 
System of export control, 762-5 
Determination of fair cash price, 762, 764, 765 
Financial assistance for custodial institutions, 762 
Ministerial permits or bulk licences, 763 
Objects of national heritage, 762 
Permits, 762, 908, 909 
Tax incentives for sale or donation of cultural property to custodial institutions, 763 
Exemptions, 763 
UK legislation, 761, 763, 765, 799 
UNESCO convention, 764, 813 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 848, 908 
Everett, Douglas D., 765, 797-800 
Grosart, Allister, 810-13, 909-11 
Hicks, Henry, 765-6 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 761-5, 766, 908-09, 910, 911 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 768-70 


Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33. 1r, 712; 2r, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13; ref to com, 813; 
rep with amdts, 848, 908-09, m in amdt adopted, 909-11; 3r, 912; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 


Curling 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland Rink, 1889 


Customs (Bill S-4) 
Importation by sea within Canadian waters, 131 
Jurisdiction to outer limits of territorial sea of Canada, 131, 168 
Preferential tax exemptions to Canadian companies in resource explorations, 168-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 167-9 
Cook, Eric, 131 
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Customs bill S-4. Ir, 12; 2r, 131, 167-9; ref to com, 169; rep without amdt, 213; 3r, 222; r.a., 314 


Customs tariff (Bill C-27) 


Articles exempted, 262 
Effects of tariff protection on consumer, 270-1 
Petroleum products, 262 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 270-1 
Benidickson, W.M., 262, 263 
Connolly, John J., 262-3 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27. Ir, 242; 2r, 262-3, 270-1; ref to com, 271; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; 
r.a., 314 


Customs tariff (Bill C-39) 
Food products, 485 
Handicrafts from developing countries, 488, 515 
Housing materials and appliances, 485, 489, 515 
Ministerial powers, 488 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485, 515 
Temporary tariff reductions (1974), 485 
Tourist exemptions, 485, 488 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515 
Agreement for Facilitating International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character, 487 
Excerpt from Montreal Star re, 487-8 
Exclusion of Israel from European group, 488 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 484-5 
Grosart, Allister, 486-9, 514-16 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39. Ir, 472; 2r, 484-5, 486-9; ref to com, 489; rep without amdt, 499; 3r, 508, 
514-16; r.a., 581 


Customs tariff (Bill C-67) 

Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1210, 1214 

Gifts, 1210, 1214 

Petroleum products, 1210, 1214 

Polymer plates for letterpress printing, 1214 

Religious publications, 1214 

Tariff and excise revenues, 1214 

Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W.M., 1209-10, 1215 
Grosart, Allister, 1214-15 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67. 1, 1197; 2r, 1209-10, 1214-15; 3r, 1215; r.a., 1281 


Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 748-57 
Advisory council, 756 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Housing starts, decrease in, 749 
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Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs - Concluded 


National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46 - Concluded 

Indians, 751 
Inspection of projects, 751 
Interest rate, 752 
Land purchase for lease to non-profit or cooperative organization, 755, 756 
Limited dividend program, 754-5, 757 
Mortgage insurance fund, 753, 754, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 749, 750 
Rental housing projects, 750, 754 
Senior citizens housing, 749, 750 
Sewage treatment loans, 756 
Statutory limits for making or insuring loans, 756 
Veterans, 749, 750-1 

National Housing bill (No.2) C-77, 1673-81 
Abuses, 1678 
AHOP, 1673-4, 1676, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Continuity of program and target, 1675 
Cooperatives, 1679 
Costs of program, 1677 
Critical areas of housing, 1674 
Density, 1674 
Design, 1674 
Expenditures on interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Housing standards and construction quality, 1673, 1675, 1676-7 
Inflationary effect of new regulations, question of, 1673 
Land assembly programs of municipalities, 1675 
Loans and grants, 1674 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
Private funding, 1675 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
Repayment conditions, five-year clause, 1678 
Servicing of land, 1675 
Single parent family, 1676 
Two-person families, 1674 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 


Davey, Hon. Keith 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 1836-42, 1843, 1845, 1846, 1865, 2027-32, 2294-2301, 2327, 2328 

Advertising revenue, 1837 

Background of legislation on foreign periodicals, 1837 

Broadcasting 
Advertising of prime time, survey report of Bureau of Broadcast Measurements, 2031-2 
Buffalo stations, presentation to committee, 2298-9 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, 1842 
CITY-TV, Toronto, 2297 
CRTC, letter from Chairman, 2298 
Global Television, letter from president, 2296-7 
Wire from Canadian Association of Broadcasters and others urging support of bill, 2297 
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Davey, Hon. Keith - Concluded 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58 - Concluded 

Canada WestWord, the magazine for British Columbians, excerpt from, 2028 

Canadian Forum, excerpt from article by Peter Newman, 2029 

Canadian Journal of Political Science, excerpt from, 1839 

Christian Science Monitor article re Time’s editorial policy, 1840 

Content, excerpt from Editor’s speech on CBC Capital report, 2032 

Criteria for deduction for tax purposes, 1837 

Fredericton Gleaner article, 1841 

Globe and Mail, 1838; article re Senate committee and chairman, 2300 

Interest Group Tactics and the Politics of Foreign Investment: The Time- Reader's Digest Case Study, 
1839 

Letter from Stephen S. LaRue, president of Time Canada, 1839 

Letter sent to Prime Minister by writers, photographers, etc., 1838 

Maclean’s magazine, 2028; presentation to committee, 2295-6 

Mass Media Committee’s report, excerpts from, 1839, 1840, 1841-2 

MD of Canada, 2030, 2300 

Montreal Gazette editorial, 2299 

Newsweek, lack of Canadian advertising, 2027-8 

Opposition to bill through lobbying, 2298-9 

Revitalizing of Canadian magazines, 1838 

Rights of Canadian broadcasters and publishers, 2295 

Saturday Night, 2296 

Speech of Richard Roehmer, P.C., Toronto, 1841 

‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2301 

Time and Reader’s Digest, 1837-8, 2028, 2299, 2301 

Time editorial re advertising and subscription rates, 2028 

Toronto Sun article by John Slinger, 1838 

Publishing industry, 62, 556, 564, 582-3, 956-7; 2140 

Globe and Mail article by J. Carruthers re Time magazine, 582-3 

Letter from Senator Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a Freedom’, 582 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada Limited before Senate committee, 
2140 

Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 

Time and Readers Digest magazines, tax concessions in advertising, 582 

Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 


Death penalty 
See Criminal Code and Criminal Law Amendment bills 


Deaths 
Boucher, Hon. William A., 2251-2 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, 11-12 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, 265 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., 778-9 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A.K., 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., 532-3 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., 2176-7 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, 135 
O’Leary, Hon. Michael Grattan, 2034-6 
Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Sept. 28/76) 
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de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Royal assent, 2152 


Denis, Hon. Azellus, P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1580 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Civil Service Insurance bill C-26, 766 
Adopted children, 766 
Amendment to annuity tabies, 766 
Equal rights to man and wife, 766 
Sharing of insurance proceeds, 766 
Statistics on policies issued, 766 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 660 
Royal prerogative, 660 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2427 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229, 601-02 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1037 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1233-4, 1235, 1251, 1252, 
1258-9 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2317-18 
Ceiling on federal contributions, 2317-18, 2365 
Expenditures, anti-inflation program effect on, 2365 
New services, 2318 
Nursing homes, 2366 
Provincial responsibilities, 2365 
Statistics on accidents and medical care, 2368 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1103-04, 1107, 1122-3 
Acts amended, 1104, 1107 
Civilian war pensions and allowances, 1104 
Criminal Code, 1104 
Elections, 1104 
Immigration, 1104 
National Defence, 1104 
Pensions, 1104 
Public Service employment, 1104 
Unemployment insurance, 1107 
Excerpt from Le Devoir editorial, 1103 
Female staff of Senate, 1103-04 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on Status of Women, 1104 
Speakers of the Senate, 1107 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 511 


Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 243, 272-4, 281, 304-06, 348-9, 368, 373, 298-400, 1134 


Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, P.C. 

Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85, 2419-20 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2420 
Deterioration of law enforcement, 2419 
Deterrent aspect, 2419, 2420 
Gallup poll, 2419 
Premeditated or unpremeditated murder, 2419 
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Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, P.C. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85 - Concluded 
Prison term, 2419 
Responsibility of juries, 2420 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1218-19 
Bacillus thuringiensis, experiments conducted in combatting tobacco and cabbage bugs and Spruce 
budworm, 1218-19 
CBC announcement re spraying for budworm, 1219 
Quebec areas affected, 1218 
Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 791-3 
Excerpt from speech of Hon. Mr. Pepin re negotiations with other countries, 792 
Government efforts to instigate restraints on imports, 792 
Unemployment in textile industry, 791 
USSR trading policy, 791 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee 
First report, committee quorum, 1237 
Olympic bill C-63, 1188-90, 1198, 1204-05 
Coin-selling program to include gold coins, 1188-9 
Cost according to market price of gold, 1189 
Design and size of coins, 1190, 1205 
Expenditures forecast, 1188 
Gold content, 1204-05 
Statement of Postmaster General, 1204-05 
Gold requirements for program, 1198 
Limit on coins issued, 1189 
Lottery receipts, 1188 
Profit potential for COJO, 1188 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1189-90 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1189 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04 
Contracts between Solicitor General and provinces re RCMP, 501 
Costs of police administration, 503-04 
Financial implications of RCMP provincial operations, 501, 502 
Quebec and Ontario, 500, 501, 503 
Correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 503 
Representation bill C-36, 436, 437 
Speaker pro tem, 1781 


Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 32-37 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1542-5 
Constitutional and controversial aspects of bill, 1544-5 
Decree of Emperor Diocletian to fight inflation, 1542-3 
Food prices control, 1544 
Freezing of dividends, 1544 
Personal responsibility for controls, 1543 
Productive capacity, requirement of investment, 1544 
UK prices and wages freeze, 1543-4 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 33 
Canada Year Book, 1788, 1821-3 


Canadian economy 


Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1411-15 
Government expenditures, 1411, 1412-13 
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Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul - Continued 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Gross national product, 1413 
Industrial profit margin, decrease in, 1413 
Labour demands, 1412, 1414 
Report of Economic Council of Canada, 1411-12 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1316 
Question of privilege re interpretation of conflict of interest, 1316 
Crime and violence, 944-5 
Biblical history of crime and violence, 944 
Parental attitudes towards punishment, 944, 945 
Television programs, 945 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 658-60 
Commutations since 1972 legislation, 659 
Crime increase and legislative permissiveness, 659 
Deterrent aspect, 659 
Premeditated murders, 659, 660 
Rehabilitation failure, 659 
Economic conditions and prospects 
Capital investment from domestic and foreign sources, 34-35 
Construction empires, 36 
Economic growth, 34 
Government spending and national debt, 35 
Gross national product, 33 
Inflation, 33-36 
Labour unrest, 36 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
Unemployment, 33 
Economy of Canada, 1072, 1073, 1113-17 
Excerpt from Fortune article by Prof. Meltzer, 1116 
Floating exchange rates, 1116 
Foreign investment in Canada, 1116-17 
Free enterprise, 1116 
Government expenditures, 1115 
Government policies and economic planning, 1115-16, 1117 
Gross national product, 1114 
Inflation, 1113-14 
Excerpt from Les Affaires re international consumer prices, 1113-14 
International trade balance, 1117 
Labour unions, administrative policies, 1116 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, availability to press of draft report of Special Joint 
Committee, 1756 
Energy, international conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 
775 


Felicitations to Hon. Renaude Lapointe and others, 32 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1851 
Economic Council of Canada recommendations, 1738, 1740, 1741 
Expansion of trade in Atlantic economic community, 1740 
GATT, 1739, 1740 
International credit and money convertibility, 1740 
Keynes’ theories, 1738 
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Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul - Concluded 
Free trade - Concluded 
Secondary industries, 1738-41 
Employment, 1740 
Import controls, relaxation of, 1739 
Role in economic survival of provinces, 1738-9 
Textiles and other industries, 1739-41; Quebec, 1739 
Trade with United States, 1740 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 636-7 
Energy resources, 637 
Oil prices, 637 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 637 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1865-6 
Broadcasting, 1865-6 
Difficulties of small publications, 1865 
Mass media reaction, 1865 
Time and Newsweek, 1865 
Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-8, 901, 947-8, 974-8 
Anti-dumping procedures, 978 
Canadian Textile Commission briefs presented to government (1974), 782 
Competition from textile imports, 782, 785, 975-8 
Dominion Textile Co. closing, 783 
Dumping of foreign textiles at depressed prices, 782-3 
GATT provisions for protection of signatories, 781-2, 785, 786, 787 
Gazette article on The Case for Textile Protection, 781 
Imports per capita, 782 
Negotiations, lack of textile industry representatives, 976 
Policy introduced by Hon. Mr. Pepin, 782 
Polyester and cotton-mixed fibres, 783, 977 
Representations and recommendations of union leaders, workers and producers, 783-4 
Separatist leader’s comments on CBC re government attitude toward secondary industry trade policies, 
978 
Sheet glass, 781-9 
Sheets and pillowcases, relaxing of restraints re, 783 
Shirts, import quota and prices, 785, 977 
Recommendations, lack of enforcement of, 976-7 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 976-7 
Unemployment in Wellington District and other areas, 782, 784, 786-7, 977, 978 
Unsatisfactory textile trade policies, 976 
Investigations in Parliament, question of privilege, 1476-7, 1478 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 212 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2036 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 567-8 
Federal-provincial agreements re RCMP, 568 
Quebec and Ontario policing costs, 568 
RCMP background, 567-8 


Senate 


Business, 1108 
Committees, 945 
Vacancies, 945 
Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1316-17 


Dickson, Hon. R.G.B., Puisne J udge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 731, 899 
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Documents tabled 
See Journals of the Senate 


Drugs 
Alcoholism and drug addiction among Indians, 142-3 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 
456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 


Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, Minister of State for Science and Technology and Minister of Public Works 
Resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 


Duggan, Hon. James 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Newfoundland, CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2115-18 
Newfoundland, 2115-18 
CNR operations, 2115-18 
Abandonment of passenger service, 2115-16 
Elimination of freight trains, 2116 
Limited ‘train consist’, 2115-16 
Overcharges on freight, 2117 
Shipment delays, 2116 
Road cruiser service, 2116 
Bus fares, 2117 
Bus purchases, questions re, 2116 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2117, 2118 


Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29. Ir, 1293; 
2r, 1307-08; ref to com, 1308; rep with amdts (French text Only)5e1355.137233re 13735 ta. 
g/l 


Economic conditions and prospects 

Arab nations monopoly of oil industry, 69-70 
Athabasca tar sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71 
Canada-US relations, 70 
Capital investment from domestic and foreign sources, 34-35 
Commodity price determination, 69; transportation costs, 70 
Construction empires, 36 
Economic growth, 34 
Energy resources and establishment of Petro-Canada, 69 
Financial Times of Canada editorial, 69 
Government spending and national debt, 35, 628 
Gross national product, 33, 189-90, 199-200, 350, 628, 629 
Inflation, 15-16, 19, 33-36, 628 
Labour unrest, 36 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, 122 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
New Brunswick, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 2009-13 
Nova Scotia storm damage, 1765-6 
Oil prices, 69-70, 71 
Unemployment, 33, 628 
See Anti-inflation, 

Economy of Canada, 

Inflation. 


INDEX 


Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-73, 1081-2, 1113-17 
Cost-push inflation, 1072 
Countercyclical policies, 1068, 1072 
Crude oil exports, ceiling on, 1072 
Current account deficit, 1071 
Employment and unemployment statistics, 1070 
Excerpt from Fortune article by Prof. Meltzer, 1116 
Excerpts from speeches of Senator Lamontagne (1966, 1970), relating to economic conditions, 1068-9 
Exports decline due to work stoppages, 1070 
Finance Minister’s statements re fiscal policies, 1068-9, 1071 
Floating exchange rates, 1116 
Free enterprise, 1116-17 
Government expenditures, 1082, 1115-16, 1117 
Gross national product, 1070, 1114 
Housing market, 1069 
Index of real domestic product and of industrial production, 1070 
Inflation, 1113-14 
Excerpt from Les Affaires re international consumer prices, 1113-14 
Interest rates, 1069 
International trade balance, 1117 
Labour unions, administrative policies, 1116 
Provincial deficits, 1071 
Recessions (1953-74), 1067-8 
Tax cuts, 1082 
Trade deficits re parts and accessories of motor vehicles, 1071 
US economic conditions, 1069, 1070 
US production of small cars affecting auto pact, 1071-2 
Speakers: Senators 


Desruisseaux, Paul, 1072, 1073, 1113-7 
Flynn, Jacques, 1072-3, 1081-2 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1082 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 1067-72 


Electoral boundaries readjustment (Bill C-214) 
Electoral Boundaries Commissions, functions of, 378 
Discrepancies in decisions of provincial commissions, 378 


Recommendations, specifying of reasons for, 378 
Speaker: Senator 
Asselin, Martial, 378 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill (No. 1) C-214. Ir, 325: 2r, 377-8: 3r, 382; r.a., 397 


Electoral boundaries readjustment (Bill C-370) 
Commissions, members and powers of, 526-7, 536-7 
Geographic considerations in establishing quota of constituencies, 527, 536 
Rural and northern constituencies, 527 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 527, 528 
Flynn, Jacques, 527, 536, 537 
Lafond, Paul C., 527 
Molgat, Gildas L., 526-8, 536-7 
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Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill (No. 2) C-370. Ir, 514; 2r, 526-8, 536-7; ref to com, 537; rep without 
amdt, 555; 3r, 564; r.a., 581 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365. 1r, 564; 2r, 602-03; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228. 11, 583; 2r, 601; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229. 11, 583; 2r, 601-02; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 


Emergency legislation 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 817-27, 832 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76-93, 95 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 723-30, 731 


Emergency sittings 
Authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 


Employer-employee relations in the Public Service 
Casual employees, 1811-12 
Classification, 1806 
Collective bargaining, facts and figures, 1801 
Designated employees, 1802-04 
Incompetence and incapacity, disciplinary action, 1810-11 
Interim report, 1799 
Managerial and confidential exclusions, 1810 
Maximum penalties for unlawful activity, 1805-06 
Pay research, 1808-10 
Prosecution of offences under act, 1804-05 
Public Service Employment Act, 1800-01 
Technological change and long-term layoff, 1807-08 


Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Budget, 525, 1088, 1624 
Communication from Commons, 160; reply from Senate, 188-9 
Expenses re study of Parts I, II and III of paper, 525, 1088 
Members 
Commons, 242 
Senate, 242 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, ref to com, 1211 
Recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998 


Reports 


First report, committee quorum and engagement of staff, 255 
Second report tabled in Commons Nov. 26/74 
Third report pertaining to public meetings and recommendations re Board, 998-9, 1003-04 
Fourth report re Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, rep without amdt, 1211 
Fifth report re Superannuation bill C-52, rep with amdts, 1545-7 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to com, 1437, 1442 
Terms of reference, 160, 188-9, 255 
Workload of present board, 999 


INDEX 


Employment 


Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 


Energy resources 


Alaska reserves, 1141 
Arab nations monopoly of oil industry, 69-70 
Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8 
Athabasca Tar Sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71, 1141 
Atlantic provinces 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142, 2210 
Offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2, 2202-03 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, discussions re energy resources, 1141-2, 1145-7 
Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Conservation of fuel of car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Domestic oil prices, 610 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept., estimates for, 193, 201-2, 203 
Excise tax, 1265, 1267-80, 1281 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements, 1136, 1175-8, 1197, 1214 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100-01, 1112-13 
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Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 1259-60, 


2210 
Income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56 
Indian oil and gas claims, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 427 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 774-5 
International Energy Agency (IEA), 605 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
Nuclear energy, 1142 


Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 


2070 
Oil and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 616-20, 629-30, 635, 637, 639-40 

Alberta, 617, 618, 632 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630, 632 
Coal mining, 619-20 

Leduc well, 620 

South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., annual report, 619 
Earned depletion, 610 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices and production costs, 617-18, 620, 621 


Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 


Rifai, 618 

Royalties, 609-10, 617, 629, 632, 636-40 

Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 630, 637 

Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445-6 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Petro-Canada, 69, 1174, 1178-9, 1215-18, 1244, 1251, 1281 
Petroleum administration, 847, 861-3, 902-07, 912-16, 925-7, 934-6, 981-2, 1002, 1013, 1034 

- Pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, proposed construction of, 2037 

Pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, proposed, 2037 
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Energy resources - Concluded 
Provincial royalties, 609-10 
Shortfall in oil deliveries to US, 1142 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Syncrude project, 71 


Energy, Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, 2169-72, 2179-82 


Background of Statement of Policy, 2171 
Berger inquiry, 2180 
Canada-US relations, 2179 
Crude oil and natural gas prices, 2169, 2170, 2181 
Dependency on imported oil, 2170 
Discretionary powers under new regulations, 2171 
Domestic energy, increase in prices, 2170 
Exploration and development in frontier regions of Canada, 2170, 2171, 2181 
Export prices of natural gas, 2170 
Freeze period on petroleum products prices, 2170 
Government decisions re crude oil and natural gas prices, 2170 
Hydroelectric power generation, statement of Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 2180 
National energy strategy for Canada, 2169-70 
Nuclear energy, 2180 
Petro-Canada, 2181-2 
Provincial exports of energy, 2180 
Reduction in average use of energy, 2170 
Self-reliance on natural gas, 2170 
Speakers: Senators 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2169-71 
Phillips, Orville H., 2179-82 


Environmental affairs 
Ocean dumping control, 1005, 1038-40, 1049-51, 1088, 1096 
Protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 


Environmental contaminants 
Chemical contamination from industry, 1372 
DDT and other chemicals, dangerous effects of, 1404 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1372, 1404 
Government authority to obtain information re environment and manufactured substances, 1404 
Major provisions of bill, 1371-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1371-3 
Quart, Josie D., 1404-05 


Environmental Contaminants bill C-25. Ir, 1348; 2r, 1371-2, 1403-04; ref to com, 1404; rep without amdt, 
1437; 3r, 1446; r.a., 1476 


Estimates 
Agriculture, 695, 699, 1569 
Assurance that discussion on estimates does not terminate with passage of bill, 193, 203, 204, 205, 708 
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Estimates - Continued 


Athabaska Tar Sands, 693 
Auditor General’s statement re low standard of government control of finances, 1976, 1977 
Bilingualism, 1986 
Borrowing authority, 389, 391, 392-4, 708, 721, 735, 737-9, 1603, 1604-05, 1612-13, 1972-3, 1988-9 
Breakdown of interim supply, complexity of allocation of votes, 737 
Budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 200, 704, 707-08, 2173 
Canadair Ltd., interest-free loans, 693, 706, 719, 720, 733 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 201, 1056 
Canadian International Development Agency, 200 
Canadian National Railway deficit, 693, 704 
Cape Breton Development Corp., 201 
Cheque cashing before Mar. 31, 1989-90 
CIDA, authority to carry funds from year to year, 973, 1055, 2174 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 697 
Control procedures for expenditures, 350 
Corporate power in relation to expenditures, 1611-12 
Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman, 1612 
Conflict of interest, excerpts from letters re, 1612 
Power Corp. of Canada Ltd., 1611-12 
Royal Commission re, 1611-12 
Correction in figure relating to supplementary estimates (D), 703 
Crown corporations, 1056 
Date of enactment of appropriation bill, 1130 
Deferment of capital projects, 1980-1, 1982-3, 1984 
Departmental cutbacks, 1131 
Dollar items, 379, 693, 695, 697-9, 704-06, 719, 723, 1565-70, 1603, 1607, 1613-14, 1967-70, 1971, 1977, 
1979, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Lack of authority for transfers, 1607 
Statistics (1967-70), 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Statistics (1973-76), 1979, 1980 
Economic development and supply, 190, 379 
Employees in the government, statistics, 972 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 193, 201-02, 203, 695-6, 699-700, 701, 1566, 1608, 1609 
Energy policy for Canada, 2189 
Estimates by type of payment, 2173-4 
External Affairs, 697, 701, 1568 
Family allowances, 1084 
Glassco Commission report on Financial Management and Control Study, 1967, 1982 
Globe and Mail article re ‘Workers get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF’, 1977-8 
Government restraints, 1083, 1130-1 
Governor General’s warrants, 190 
Gross National Product vs government expenditures, 189-90, 199-200, 350, 972-3, 1605, 1607, 2187-8, 2287 
Financial Times article re, 2287 
Growth of budgetary expenditures in various depts., 972, 983, 1054-5 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to Leader of Social Credit Party, 719, 722, 1605-06, 
1613 
Bill introduced in Commons re future payments to SC Party leaders, 1605-06 
Political aspect of, 1605-06 
Housing grants, 1986 
Inclusion of Main and Supplementary Estimates in one bill, 190-1 
Income tax refunds, 716 
Increase in estimates (1974-77), 2212, 2213 
Supplementaries, 693, 2187, 2190-1 
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Estimates - Continued 


Increase in non-budgetary items and in statutory items, 2174 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 200-01, 379, 700, 701 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 1566 
Inflation, 2188, 2190-1 
Information Canada, 201, 350, 1610 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 693, 706-07, 720 
Labour, 697-8 
Law Reform Commission poster, 349-50, 351 
‘Leading Cases in Constitutional Law’, excerpt from decision in ‘Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway 
Company v. Wauchope’, 391 
Loan item in supplementary estimates, question of precedent, 2255-6, 2258 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1984-5, 1986 
Loto Canada, 2234-5, 2237-8, 2244-9, 2255-8 
See Loto Canada 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, 400-01 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1608 
Milk subsidies, 704 
National Finance, 1569 
National Health and Welfare, 190, 696, 702, 1055, 1566, 1568 
Nova Scotia heating costs, 1985 
Oil equalization payments, 2188 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445-6, 1055, 1084, 1609 
Oil subsidies to Ottawa Valley Line, 1985 
Old age security fund, 693, 704, 705, 1055-6, 1971-2, 2213, 2003 
Globe and Mail report on, 705 
Olympic Games deficit, 1985, 1986, 2256 
Government policy and statement re, 2256 
Payments to provinces, 379 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1948, 1967, 1971, 1976-7, 
1983-4 
Point of privilege raised in Commons, 394 
Privy Council, 696 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2213, 2287 
Public debt, 190, 1607-08 
Public Service employees, increase in, 2174 
Public Works, 696-7, 698, 1566-7 
Purchases of goods and services, 1084, 1085 
Railways, compensation to, 379 
Recommendation of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1084 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 716, 717-18, 733-4, 736, 1129-31, 1604-05, 1613 
Regional economic expansion, 697, 701-02, 1570 
Science and Technology, 1567 
Secretary of State, 698, 1567, 1568-9, 1570 
Solicitor General, 1569 
Special employment measures, 1602 
Spouses’ allowances, 1602 
Statutory expenditures required by law, 349, 1130 
Non-statutory expenditures, 1130 
Student summer employment, 1603 
Suggestion that items remain on Order Paper for discussion at any appropriate time, 1782-5 
Supplementary estimates appropriation bill, question of retroactive power to government, 1976 
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Estimates - Concluded 
Supply and Services, 693 
Transfer payments to provinces, 1084, 2213-14, 2287, 2288 
Transport Dept., 693, 697, 702, 1567, 1568, 1569, 1609-11, 1985-6 
Aircraft manufacturing, 1610-11 
Canadair-Government of Canada option, 1610-11, 1614-15 
Mirabel and Toronto Airports, 1610 
Reductions, 1985-6 
STOL aircraft, 1609-10 
Treasury Board, 704, 720 
Two-price wheat system, 1985 
Unemployment insurance, 1055, 1083, 2188, 2190; unemployment in potential productivity 2187-8 
UNESCO, 379-80 
Urban affairs, 1568 
Veterans Affairs, 693, 699, 704, 1567-8, 1569 
Votes for grants in fiscal year, 1972 
Votes for which additional sums are required, 1972 
Votes payments on calendar year basis, 1972 
Wheat, two-price system, 193, 202, 203 
Yearly estimates totals (1969-76), 1565 


Estimates referred to National Finance Committee 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, 108; rep of com, 136-7, 189-91 
Supplementary (A), 108, rep of com, 136-7, 189-91 
Supplementary (B), 300, rep of com, 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 441-2, rep of com, 444 
Supplementary (D), 586, rep of com, 693-4, 695-702 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/76, 555; rep of com, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1409; rep of com, 1549, 1565-70 
Supplementary (B), 1824; rep of com, 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, 1777; rep of com, 2167, 2173-5 
Removal of item from Order Paper, question, 1782-5 
Supplementary (A), 2178; rep of com, 2237-8, 2244-9, 2255-8 


Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence 
Tribute to Estonians, 1785 
US Resolution re foreign policy of non-recognition of annexation of Baltic States by USSR, 1785 


European Community 
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Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian commodities to British market, 


579-80, 661-2, 671 
Cheddar cheese, 671 
Concessions of interest to Canada, 671 
Negotiations leading to agreements between various countries, 671 
Wheat and barley, 671 


European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 
Canada-European Community relations, excerpt from Senate committee report on, 310, 332-3 
Canada-United States relations, 317-20, 329-33 
Canadian delegation, 308-09 
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European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings - Concluded 
Economic situation, 311 
Energy resources, 312-13, 332 
Exchange meetings in Ottawa, 308 
Finished goods, export of, 317, 319, 320, 330 
GATS 3195320; 
Multinational corporations, 330 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 308 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Community, 308 
Trade and investment relationships, 332 
United Kingdom, 312 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 331-3 
Grosart, Allister, 319-20, 329-31 
O'Leary, M. Grattan, 316-19 
van Roggen, George C., 307-13 


Everett, Hon. Douglas D. 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 413-14, 415 
Cabinet ministers, resignation offers and rejection by Prime Minister, 1892 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 961-2 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 765, 797-800 
Appeal against board ruling, 798 
Articles under control list, 797-8 
Cultural properties of heritage of other countries, importing of, 798 
Excerpts from statements of Secretary of State, 798-9 
Fair cash offer, determination of, 798 
Rights of individuals, 799-800 
UK legislation, 799 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (B), 349-51 
Control procedures, 350 
Information Canada, 350 
Law Reform Commission poster, 349-50, 351 
Manpower requirements of federal government, 350 
Statutory expenditures required by law, 349 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (D), 683-4, 695-702 
Agriculture, 695, 699 
Athabaska Tar Sands, 693 
Canadair Ltd., loans to, 693 
CNR deficit, 693 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 697 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783-4, 1785 
Dollar items, 693, 695, 697-9 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept., 695-6, 699-700, 701 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., and Syncrude project, 693, 694 
External Affairs, 697, 701 
Increase in main estimates through supplementaries, 693 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 700, 701 
Labour, 697-8 
National Health and Welfare, 696, 702 
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Everett, Hon. Douglas D. - Concluded 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (D) - Concluded 
Old age security fund, 693 
Privy Council, 696 
Public Works, 696-7, 698 
Regional economic expansion, 697, 701-02 
Secretary of State, 698 
Supply and Services, 693 
Transport Dept., 693, 697, 702 
Veterans Affairs, 693, 699 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 971-3 
(Presented by Senator Sparrow) 
Estimates, year ending Mar. S/T 
Supplementary (A), rep of National Finance Committee, 2234-5 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 897 
Income tax, com authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 298-9 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 272-4, 348-9, 399-400 
Authority provided under Statistics Act, 273-4 
Disclosure of information to Customs officer, 273, 274 
GATT, 400 
Import analysis and examination of invoices, 273-4 
Imports, question of non-tariff barriers re, 400 
Support services for industrial and trade development, 272-3 
Information Canada, 400 
Manpower Division of Department of Manpower and Immigration, motion to authorize com to examine and 
report on, 400-1 
Responsibilities and functions of Manpower Division, 400-01 
National Finance Committee 
Reports 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (A), 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (B), 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 444 
Supplementary (D), 693-4, 695-702 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1549, 1565-70, 1602 
Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/77 
Supplementary (A), 2234-5 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, rep without amdt, 1649-50 
Senate business, 1881, 1915 


Excise tax (Bill C-40) 
Air transportation, 500 
Articles for handicapped persons, 500, 501 
Building materials and water distribution equipment, 500, 501, 519, 520 
Clothing and footwear, 499, 501 
Day care centers, 501 
Government revenue from tax, 519 
Liquor, wine, tobacco, 500 
Transportation equipment, 500, 501, 520 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 520, 570-3 
Vehicles of high energy-consuming category, 500, 519-20 
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Excise tax (Bill C-40) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 572, 573 
Cook, Eric, 571-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 519-20, 570-1 
Hayden, Salter A., 570, 572-3 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 499-501 
Manning, Ernest C., 573 


Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40. 1r, 479; 2r, 499-501, 519-20; ref to com, 521; rep without amdt but with 
observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 570; 3r, 570-3; r.a., 581 


Excise tax (Bill C-66) 
Air transportation, 1268, 1271 
Building insulation materials, 1268, 1274, 1277 
Businesses and persons eligible for refund, 1267-8, 1272, 1274, 1279 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1269, 1271, 1273 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1267, 1268, 1269, 1272-3, 1276-7 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Income tax refunds, 1270-1, 1279 
Increase to all consumers in lieu of tax, suggestion, 1279 
Method for filing of claims and administration of refunds, 1270 
Nova Scotia home heating costs, 1275 
Prices of gas and oil, 1273, 1277 
Records of gasoline purchases, maintaining of, 1268 
Refunds, 1279 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1272, 1274, 1276 
Tax administration costs, 1272 
Worldwide oil crisis, 1275 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 1273-5, 1276, 1277, 1279-80 
Grosart, Allister, 1271-3 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1267-71, 1278 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1275-6, 1280 
Prowse, J. Harper, 1271, 1277-8 


Excise Tax bill C-66. 1r, 1265; 2r, 1267-78; ref to com, 1278; rep without amdt, 1278; 3r, 1278-80; r.a., 1281 


Explosives 
Authority to regulate purchase and possession of fireworks and explosives, 263-4, 271 
Factories licensed to manufacture explosives, 271 
Inspections by provincial officials, 271 
National standards for gun magazines, 264 
Offences, 272 
Speakers: Senators 
Barrow, Irvine, 263-4 
Macdonald, John M., 271-2 


Explosives bill S-17._ 1r, 243; 2r, 263-4, 271-2; ref to com, 272; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; r.a., 1134 
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Export development 
Authorized capital, 459-60, 462 
Board of directors, 464 
Foreign investment insurance program, 460 
Interest rate, 462, 463, 464 
Short-term and medium-term credit for small businesses, 461 
Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 462-4 
Langlois, Leopold, 459-62, 464 


Export Development bill C-9. 1r, 459; 2r, 459-64; 3r, 464: r.a., 467 


Exports and imports 


Cultural property export and import, 712, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13, 848, 908-11, 912, 1005 
Export development, 459-64, 467 


External affairs 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office 
Refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 denominations, 2037, 2077 
Passports, diplomatic and special, for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
See Foreign affairs 


Farm credit 
Age limit, 788, 789, 797, 806, 807, 863-5 
Agricultural investments, 790 
Agricultural production, worldwide need, 803-04 
Availability of farm land, 797, 806-07 
Capital fund of corporation, 789, 790, 807 
Eligibility criteria, 805 
French Canadians enrolled in agricultural courses, 806 
French language literature in regard to legislation, 805 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 789, 803 
Interest rate, 789, 791 
Letter from Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 891 
Loan statistics, 795 
Maritime farmers, problems of, 863-4 
Mortgage or productive capacity of real estate, 789, 790-1 
Repayment record, 788 
Security requirements, 791, 804 
Small farm development, 804-05 
Statistics on persons involved in farming, 864 
Statistics on provincial loans, 807 
Western farming, 864 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 791, 805-06, 863, 886-8, 890-1 
Belisle, Rheal, 891 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 806, 865 
Grosart, Allister, 886, 887, 891-2 
Macdonald, John M., 796-7, 864, 880 
Mcllraith, George, 880-4, 885 
Michaud, Herve J., 803-05 
Norrie, Margaret, 863-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 886, 887, 890 
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Farm Credit bill C-34. 1r, 781; 2r, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07; ref to com, 807; rep with amdt and recommenda- 
tions, 847-8, 863-5, 880, m in amdt, 880-2, point of order re amdt, Speaker’s ruling reserved, 
882-8, Speaker’s ruling on point of order, 889-90, m for adoption of rep continued, 890-2, m in 
amdt adopted, 892, main m as amended agreed and rep adopted, 892; 3r, 893; r.a., 899 


Farming 
See Agriculture 


Federal Business Development Bank 
Counselling assistance to small enterprises, 370 
Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies, 369 
French version of bank name, 417 
Industrial Development Bank, 369-70 
Authorized capital, 370 
Background, 369 
Lending policies, 369-70 
Loans, 369 
Loss ratio, 369 
Information service, 370-1 
RoyNat, 369 
Scope of bank operators, 418 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 417-18 
Godfrey, John M., 366-71 


Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14. 11, 348; 2r, 368-71, 417-18; ref to com, 418; rep of com, 426; 3r, 
444; r.a., 467 


Federal Court bill 
See Supreme Court bill S-2, 12, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4, 243, 253, 467 


Federal government buildings 


Langevin Block and Justice Building, renovation particulars and costs, 76-77, 137 
Lighting of government buildings and costs of energy, 606, 1238-9 


Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 


Basic and additional revenues, 1175-6, 1183-4 
Conditional and unconditional payments, 1182 
Costs of program, 1175 
Freehold oil and gas revenue, 1176 
Government commitment re oil and gas revenues for development and exploration, 1181 
Income tax revenue guarantee, 1176, 1177 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1182-7 
Deterrent fees, 1185 
Home care and clinical supervision, 1186 
Phasing-out of federal assistance, 1183, 1184-7 
Remote areas, problems of, 1187 
Shortage of persons in medical profession, 1187 
UK health services, unsatisfactory operation of, 1186 
Personal and corporation tax rates, 1177 
Provincial equalization payments per capita, 1176-7, 1182 
Social welfare programs, 1184-6 
Tax rebates on oil and gas revenues, Western provinces, 1177 
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Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Croll, David A., 1184-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1180-4 
Lang, Daniel A., 1175-8 
Perrault, Raymond en WHEN S 71 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, Ir, 1136; 2r, 1175-8, 1180-8; ref to com, 1188; rep without 
amdt, 1197; 3r, 1214; r.a., 128] 


Federal-provincial relations office 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465-6 
Responsibilities, 466 
Meetings (1964-73), 465 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Public Service employment, 464-6, 467 


Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies 
Assets of federally incorporated companies in Canada, 101 
Borrowing limit, 100, 101-02 
Subordinated debentures, 100, 102 
Speakers: Senators 
Hayden, Salter A., 100-03 
Walker, David J., 103 


Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7. ir, 47: 2r, 100-03; ref to com, 107: rep without amdt, 
160; 3r, 180; r.a., 314 


Feeds 
Bureaucratic control in enforcement of regulations, 158 
Definition of ‘feed’, 130 
Inspections, 585 
Manufactured feeds, authority to regulate, 130 
Medicaments, 585 
Modifications proposed, 130 
Pet foods, 585 
Responsibilities of Agriculture Canada, 585 
Whole seeds or grains free of deleterious substance, 138 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 129-31, 585-6, 1635, 1636-7, 1650-3 
Flynn, Jacques, 1652-3 
Greene, John J., 1635 
Langlois, Leopold, 1480, 1635-6 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 158-9 
Norrie, Margaret, 161-2 
Yuzyk, Paul, 157-8 
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Feeds bill S-10. ir, 47; 2r, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2; ref to com, 162; rep with amdts, 584-6, 592; 3r, 594; 
Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be 
concurred in with substitution of one amdt, 1650-3, 1660-1; Commons concurrence in Senate 
amdt, 1974; r.a., 2002 


Felicitations 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C., speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 22, 26, 32, 37, 51, 58, 62, 72, 81, 
82-83, 111, 116, 120, 138-9, 144, 167-8, 174-5, 184-5 
Martin, Hon. Paul P.C., former Leader of the Government in the Senate, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 37-38, 48, 51, 
62, 72, 111, 116, 120, 122, 132, 142, 174, 181, 185, 208-12 
(Farewell speech to Parliament, 207-08) 


Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. (Resigned May 23, 1975) 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 184-8 
Aging, 186-7 
Compulsory retirement and lack of consideration for talent potential, 186-7 
‘Salute to Senior Citizens Day’, Toronto, excerpt from speech by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 186 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 516-18 
Conferences on aging, provincial, 516-17 
Dilemmas of Modern Man, excerpt from speech of Dr. Nathan Shock, 516 
Geriatrics studies in faculties of medicine, 517 
Ontario Select Committee on Aging, 517, 518 
Population increase in respect of elderly persons, 516 
Senior Citizens’ Week (US), 517; Ontario committee recommendations, 518 
Sociological aspects of aging, 516-17 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 685-8 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 687-8, 709 
Lord Beaverbrook of New Brunswick, 686 
Non-restriction on commercial use of beaver symbol, 687 
Petitions and communications received to support adoption of beaver symbol, 686-7 
Significance of beaver to Indians, armed forces and areas of national interest, 686 
Committees, Special, Senate, study and analysis of reports for information of Parliament and public, 516 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 710-11 
Damage or insult to flag, 710 
Incidents of desecration to flag, question of, 710 
Penalties, 710 
Speech by Governor General on first raising of National Flag, 710 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 184-5 
Former Speaker of the Senate, felicitations, 14, 18) 22, 26, 32)37,:51958,.02,, O88) 2m nO; AAO), 2, 
138, 139, 142, 167, 173, 181, 184-5 
Indian and Eskimo recruitment development program, 569 
International Women’s Year, 896-9 
Abortion, deletion from Criminal Code, 898 
Anti-discrimination legislation, 897 
Excerpt from UN publication re inequality between men and women, 897 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Inequalities for university graduates, 898 
Pay discrepancies noted by Statistics Canada, 898 
Professionals, 898 
Property rights on marriage breakup, 898 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 897 


ee 
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Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. - Concluded 
International Women’s Year - C oncluded 
Social revolution by women, 896 
UN Assist. Sect. General for Humanitarian and Social Affairs, Mrs. Helvi Sipila, 896 
United Nations designation of year, 896 
‘Why Not’ campaign, 897 
Women’s Program, Department of State, 897-8 
Working women, heads of families, 898 
Legislation received without explanatory notes, 709 
Mexico, Canadian parliamentarians visit to, 775-7 
Canadians retired in Mexico, 777 
Exchange of cultural exhibitions, 776-7 
Influence in international policies, 775 
Joint ministerial meetings, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Political system, 776 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Institutional Revolutionary Party and other parties, 776 
President, 776 
Seasonal agricultural workers in Canada, 777 
Standard of living, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Trade, Canada-Mexico, 776-7 
Women, status of 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Equality before law and in all aspects of life, legislation for, 777 
National programs for family planning, etc., 777 
Social improvement, work in, AT 
Research staff, Parliamentary Library and Senate, 516 
Senior Citizens from March Township and Kanata, visitors to Senate, 555 
Speaker pro tem, 582, 803 
Speeches at unveiling of Portrait in Senate foyer, 469-70; reply 470-1 
Status of women, 186-8 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women, priorities cited, 187-8 
Abortion, removal of item from Criminal Code, 188 
Canada Labour Code amdt, 187 
Canada Pension Plan, inclusion of homemakers, 187 
Divorce or dissolution of marriage, 187 
Equitable employment of women to federal government positions and to boards, commissions and 
crown corporations, 187 
Superannuation Act amdts, 187 
International Women’s Year, 188 
Tributes upon resignation, 967-8 
Visit to the Senate after resignation, 1970 


Ferry service 


North Sydney and Port aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, possible increase in fares, 1815, 
1860, 1861 


Finance Committee 
See National Finance, Standing Senate Committee 


Firearms 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 
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Fire losses replacement account 
Conditions covering replacement of or repair to buildings, 353 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, insurable properties and premiums, 338 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 353 


McDonald, A. Hamilton, 338 
Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18. Ir, 325; 2r, 338, 353; 3r, 366; r.a., 397 


Fisheries 
Extension of 200 miles coastal jurisdiction, 74, 2208, 2377 
Law of the Sea Conference, 117 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Newfoundland, 117; ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Nova Scotia, 18-20; offshore fishing, 19-20 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic Salmon, 2208, 2264 
Tuna research, 73-74 


Flag, National, 663, 710-11, 714-15, 740 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 


Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 180-4 
Adjournment, point of order re, 1110 
Air conditioning system on Governor General’s car, tax on, 2209 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 173-4, 981, 999-1000 
Conflict between creditors, 173-4 
Constitutionality of bill, question of, 173, 1000 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1000 
Registration of mortgage or claim for provision of fuel or other material, 173 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1053-4, 1261 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1633-4 
Penalty for non-reporting of disease, 1634 
Regulatory powers of authorities, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1634 
Zoos and game farms, 1634 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1578, 1579-80, 1586, 1587 
Post Office workers, 1587 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1578, 1586 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2138 
Anti-inflation program 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 392-5, 407, 408, 410, 411-12, 413, 414, 416 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 715-16, 733-6 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55, 736-8, 739 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1097-8, 1129-31 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1604-06 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1976-7 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986-7, 1988-9, 1991-2 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427, 1428 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorization to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 911 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 132-3 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 685 
Energy Board, 685 
Senate committee work on bill, 685 
Canada-United States relations 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by Senator Davey, 2193 
Canada Year Book, 1788 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
TV program ‘Les beaux dimanches’, 226 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1293, 1454-8 
Excerpt from Prime Minister’s speeches, 1454-5 
Financial and monetary policies, 1456 
Government expenditures, 1456-7 
Government guidelines, 1455-6 
Housing, excerpt from statement by Minister, 1457 
Labour reactions, 1457-8 
Prices and incomes policy, 1457 
Restrictions, effect on free enterprise, 1457 
Statement by Prime Minister re right to strike and wages above guidelines, 1293 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27, 1067 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1395-6, 1397 
Canadian Television News report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of 
Conservative Party, 1241 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2266, 2267, 2279-80, 2284, 2285, 2289, 2309-10, 2324, 2336, 2349, 2350, 2362, 2444 
Delegation of powers to Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2279, 2289, 2324 
McGill Law Journal article,‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law; 2324 
Property and civil rights, 2279 
Qualification for municipal office, 2279-80 
Qualification to own ship, or acquire, hold or dispose of property, 2279-80 
Suggested referral of Clause 33 of bill to Supreme Court, 2362, 2444 
Civil Service Insurance bill C-26, 770 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1308-12, 1598 
Conflict of interest, interpretation of, 1308-09 
Constitutional problems in provisions of bill, 1310-11 
Misleading advertising and unfair or dishonest selling practices, 1309-10 
Right of action in civil or federal courts for damages, and provincial jurisdiction re, 1410-11 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K.C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation, 1063, 1064 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A.., P.C., the late, 77° 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 982-3, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1733 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 714, 715 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) C-71, 1742-7, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1885, 1897-8, 1903-06 
Criminal Code provisions applicable to abortion, 1746 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745 
Comments of Past President of Bar Association, 1743 
Morgentaler case, 1742-5, 1903-06 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1742-6 
Jury system and role of jurists, 1744-5 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Summary of judgment of minority, 1746 
UK law, 1746 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2387, 2388, 2425-7 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister, 2426 
Extension of legislation re commutation of death penalty (1967-76), 2426 
Problems deriving from murder, solution of, 2427 
Economy of Canada, 1072-3, 1081-2 
Government expenditures, 1082 
Tax cuts, 1082 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365, 602 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229, 602 
Emergency sittings of the Senate, 328 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755 
Energy, prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement re, 2142-3 
Estimates 
Auditor General’s statement re low standard of government control of finances, 1976 
Borrowing authority, 392-4, 735, 737-8, 1603, 1604-05, 1988-9 
Breakdown of interim supply, complexity of allocation of votes, 737 
Canadair, interest free loan, 733 
Date of enactment of appropriation bill, 1130 
Departmental and crown corporations cutbacks, 1131 
Dollar items and transfer payments, 1977 
Form and title of appropriation bills, 717 
Government expenditures and restraints, 1130-1, 1605 
Government spending, increase in, 715-16, 1605 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to the Leader of Social Credit Party, 718, 1605-06 
Political aspect of, 1605-06 
Income tax refunds, 716 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1976-7 
Question of privilege raised in Commons, 394 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 716, 717-18, 733-4, 1129-31, 1604-05 
Statutory and non-statutory expenditures, 1130 
Supplementary estimates appropriation bill, question of retroactive power to government, 1976 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 519-20, 570-1 
Building materials and construction equipment, 519, 520 
Government revenue, 519 
Transportation equipment, 520 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 520, 570-1 
Vehicles of high-energy-consuming category, 519-20 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1273-5, 1276, 1277, 1279-80 
Building insulating materials, 1274 
Conservation of gas and oil, question of, 1274 
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Excise Tax bill C-66 - Concluded 
Exemptions, 1274, 1279 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Increase to all consumers in lieu of tax, suggestion, 1279 
Refunds, 1279 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1274 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 884 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 417-18 
French version of bank name, 417 
Scope of bank operations, 418 
Feeds bill S-10, 1652-3 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 181-2 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen 
Speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469-70 
Tribute upon occasion of resignation, 968 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 101 5, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025-6, 
1027-8, 1029, 1030, 1075-6 
‘Give’, ‘trafficking’, ‘distribute’, definition of, 1025-8, 1075 
Point of order re amdt under discussion, 1015 
Foreign affairs, Canada-United States relations, 234 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1163 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100, 1101 
Gélinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713 
Gouin, Hon. L. M., retirement from the Senate, 2057 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1641 
Habitat, UN Conference on Human Settlements, 2199-2200 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Income Tax bill (No.1) C-49, 627-30, 647-9 
Committee consideration of bill, press and public ignorance of, 647 
Economic conditions, 627-8 
Government expenditures, 628; forecast (1975-76), 628 
Gross National Product, 628, 629 
Inflation, 628 
Unemployment, 628 
Energy resources, 629-30, 648-9 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630 
Exodus of capital, personnel and technology, possibility of, 630 
Royalties, 629, 648 
Taxpayers, statistics on, 628-9 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2024-7, 2337-8 
Bill C-118 (1965) providing exemption for advertising costs, 2024 
Excerpt from speech re, 2024, 2025 
Broadcasting, 2025, 2026 
Bellingham station, 2026 
GATT provisions re exemption of tax from imported products defined as services, 2027 
MD of Canada, 2027 
Ministerial powers, 2025 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 2024-7 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1798 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 426 
Indians, Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate committee, 315 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 368 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 
Inflation, 182-3, 519 
Government ‘restraints’, 183 
Gross National Product vs government expenditures, 182-3, 519 
Supply of goods and services, 183 
Investigations in Parliament, point of order re discussion of subject, 1477, 1478, 1479 
Judges bill C-47, 1053, 1080 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1848, 1857-8, 1859, 1890-3, 
1920-2, 1930-1 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Ouellet, Hon. André, resignation because of impending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Labour conditions, strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 
855, 867, 888, 900-01, 912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, the late, 532-3 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, special, 525, 526 
Meeting held in camera, 1770 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 513-14, 551 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1742 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1338-9 
Appointments after royal assent of bill, 1339 
Inadequacy of remuneration, 1338 
Members of Parliament retired to office of lieutenant governor, 1339 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1251-2, 1257-8 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Seat belts, 2367, 2368 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1887-8 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 852-3 
Political stability, 853 
Tariff preferences for developing countries, 852 
Tourism, 853 
Trade missions, 852-3 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656, 1657-8 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2068 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Finance Committee, meetings during adjournment, 2048 
National Housing bill C-48, 742, 753, 755, 756 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2161, 2191 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727 
Canada’s role in NATO, 1727 
Warsaw Pact, 1727 
Official languages, report to Parliament, 289-90 
Official languages, right of air pilots in Quebec, 2344, 2345, 2348, 2378-81 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034 
Olympic bill C-63, 1203-04 
Expenditures, inflationary trend, 1204 
National aspect of Olympics, 1204 
Unjust criticisms by government alleged by Opposition members, 1204-05 
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Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 603, 954-5 
Motion that subject be referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 603, 954-5; agreed, 966 
Cost-sharing formula, 955 
RCMP operations in other provinces, 954 
Subsidizing by Ontario and Quebec and other provinces, 955 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 982, 1002 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1370, 1403, 1410, 1416-17 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill C-10, 599, 600 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763, 1764 
Privileges and immunities of senators, proposed special committee, 1434, 1734 
Search warrants, procedure in dealing with, 1434 
Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, leadership convention, 1778, 1813-14 
Public Service, bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1245, 1246 
Board composition and term of office, 1245 
Railway bill C-48, 760-1 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639-40, 1662, 1663, 1664 
Effects of anti-inflation program on regional areas, 1662, 1663, 1664 
Passage of bill, question of, 1639-40 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee 


Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, 794 
Representation bill C-36, 438-9 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1207, 1209 


Rules of the Senate 
Adherence to subject of debate, 599, 600 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment or criticism re, 1203 
Point of order re comment on speech of Commons member, 2416 
Point of order re question of privilege on Air Canada service, 507 
Point of order re remarks by government leader, 1826 
Point of order under advisement by Speaker, 884 
Reference of items to National Finance Committee, 1109, 1110 
Suggestion that matter of appropriation bills being ref to com be considered by Standing Rules and 
Orders Committee, 736-7 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1207, 1209 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1358, 1361, 1362, 1364 
Science Policy Committee, 1246-7 
Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 1107-08, 1110 
Business, 124, 153, 222, 324-5, 713, 723, 1107, 1110, 1122, 1250, 1262-4, 1265, 1287-8, 1409, 1438, 
1547, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1915, 1916, 1954, 2046, 2336 
Criticisms by public and in press re Senate consideration of bill C-49, 647 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1878, 1879, 1880 
Reform 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Suspensive veto, 184 
Term of appointment, 184 
Simultaneous interpretation system, 504 
Vacancies, 1772 
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Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 868-70 
Adequacy of increase, question of, 868 
Appointment of commissioners to inquire periodically into remuneration of members of Parliament, 
869-70 
Comparison to salaries of top public servants and professionals, 868 
Cost of living index, 869 
Expense and travel allowances, 869, 870 
Method of awarding increase by legislation, 868 
Parliamentarians’ remuneration scale (1953-70), 869 
Press and public reaction to salary increase, 870 
Prime Minister, ministers and deputies, 869 
Principles governing salary increase, 868 
Speaker of Senate and of Commons, 869 
Stevedores’ wage demands, 868 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2187, 2193-5, 2196, 2203, 
2204, 2205, 2207 
Liberal Caucus support re cancellation of 7% increase, statement of Prime Minister re, 2193 
Provincial legislatures, salary increases, 2194 
Senior public servants, 2193-4 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2194 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 576-7, 815-16 
Committee work, delays due to dissolution of Parliament, 577 
Dissolution periods 1963-74 (number of days), 576 
Resolution re intersessional authority, 576 
Sittings of committees between sessions, 577 
Limitation, 577 
Reports of committees, 577 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, introduced in the Senate, 1282 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1437, 1442 
Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16, 291-3 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1642, 1643, 1649 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642, 1643 
Period covered by borrowing authority, 1649 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 106, 153-5 
Applications for leave to appeal, 153-4 
Conflict of interest, question of, 153 
Interest on money awards, 153 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 153 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 513-14, 551 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 375-7 
Conflict of interest, 376-7 
“Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, 377 
Offshore rights and the seabed, 376, 377 
Transportation, bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322, 2335 
Disruption of services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Uranium of Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report to National Finance Committee, 1639 
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West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76, 78-80, 93-94 
Conciliation commissioner, 79 
Delay in negotiations, 78 
Proposals for collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, compulsory arbitration, 79-80 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 725-7, 730 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 725-6 
Loss of man-days in recent strikes, 725-6 
West Coast ports operations, resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, question, 742 


Food and drugs, narcotic control 
Advertising of drugs by give-away, 1018-19 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1038, 1048 
CMA resolution re non-medical use of cannabis, 447 
Cannabis, 354-6, 357-8, 359-60 
Convictions for possession of, 355-6 
Hazards of use, 357, 359-60 
Metabolic interactions with other drugs, 359-60 
Persistence of THC in the body, 359 
Tar content, 359 
Research, 357 
Certificate of analysis, 1033 
Drug and gun control, 1015 
Drugs and alcohol, teenagers’ and young children’s use of, 355-6, 383-4, 453, 1048 
Drugs, Society and Personal Choice, 361 
Drug trials cited, 1024, 1029 
Educational drawbacks as result of criminal record, 1008-09 
‘Give’, ‘traffic’, and ‘sell’, definition of, 1009-11, 1015-31, 1047, 1075 
Goods for export purposes, 1066 
Healthways magazine, excerpt from, 374 
Indian reservations, drug and alcohol problem and suicide rate, 453-4 
LeDain Commission, 354, 383 
Misunderstandings by public re purpose of legislation, 374-5, 449, 970, 1046 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 447, 449 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking, 1008, 1010-11 
Parole or unconditional release, 969, 970, 1008, 1037, 1038 
Penalty for importing, exporting, trafficking or possession, 367, 375, 447, 1009, 1037-8, 1047-8 
Permissive society, 361-2 
Preventive detention and compulsory treatment, 1032 
Search by police, authority for, 356 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 402-04, 1007-11, 1074-5 
Bonnell, Lorne, 446-8, 1019, 1020, 1046, 1078-9 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1079 
Choquette, Lionel, 1018 
Croll, David A., 1014, 1016, 1018, 1074-5 
Denis, Azellus, 1037 
Flynn, Jacques, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025-6, 1027-8, 1029, 1030, 1075-6 
Goldenberg, Carl, 969-71, 1025, 1066, 1079 
Greene, John J., 454, 1027 
Heath, A. E. Haddon, 1018-19, 1031-3, 1076 
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Food and drugs, narcotic control - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
Hicks, Henry D., 366-8, 1017 
Laird, Keith, 1014, 1016-7 
Lawson, Edward M., 374-5 
Manning, Ernest C., 405-06, 1014-15, 1016, 1037-8 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1019, 1026 
McElman, Charles, 1077 
McGrand, Fred A., 404-05 
Mcllraith, George, 1015-16, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1023-5, 1026, 1027 
Neiman, Joan, 354-8, 456, 1014, 1017-18, 1076-7 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1028, 1029-30 
Phillips, Orville H., 1036-7 
Prowse, J. Harper, 382-5, 1046-8 
Rowe, Frederick William, 448-54, 1048-9 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 358-62, 1079-80 
van Roggen, George C., 1048 
Williams, Guy, 453-4 


Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19. Ir, 300; 2r, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 
446-54, 456; ref to com, 456; rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-10; m to amend com rep, 
1010-11, 1014-21, 1023-30, neg, 1030-1, debate on rep cont, 1031-3, 1036-8, 1046-9, rep 
adopted, 1049; m for 3r, 1066; m to amend sec. 1 of bill, 1066, 1074-5, agreed, 1075; m for 3r 
cont, 1075-6, m that bill be not proceeded with, 1076-7, neg, 1078; m for 3r cont, 1078-80; 3r, 
1080 


Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9, 234, 1653, 1716, 1747-50; questions re, 1625-7 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2192-3, 2201 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks attributed to Senator Davey, 
2192-3, 2377-8 
Club of Rome, President Peccei, visit to Senate committee, 473 
Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence, 1785 
European Parliament, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Cooperation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1791 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1859-60, 1869 
Palestinian Liberation Organization 
Position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations, 110, 137-8 
Status as participants in United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg conference, 1431-4 


o 
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Foreign affairs - Concluded 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-4, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
South Africa-Zambia relations, 229 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473 


Foreign Affairs, Standing Senate Committee 


Budget, 193, 348, 1781 
Canada-United States relations, committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; committee authorized to 
publish and distribute Vol.I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 


Meetings during Senate sittings, 713, 1059, 2216 
Members, 96 
Reports 


Canada-United States relations, 1716, 1747-50 

Citizenship bill C-20, rep without amdt, 2242 

Immigration bill S-12, rep without amdt, 239 

Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, rep without amdt, 1874 
Terms of reference, 227 


Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 


Acreage affected in Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes and Newfoundland, 1219 
Bacillus thuringiensis, experiments in combatting tobacco and cabbage bugs and Spruce budworm, 1218-19 
CBC announcement re spraying for budworm, 1219 
Christmas tree industry, 1169 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1158-60, 1163 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1158-63 
Economic results from destruction, 1158, 1219 
Excerpt from paper prepared by director of Maritime Forest Research Centre, 1158 
Federal cost-sharing in aerial control programs, 1219-20, 1816 
Federal responsibility, 1160-1, 1162 
Lumber companies’ participation in control, 1220 
Maple and Birch ‘dieback’, 1160 
New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 
Newfoundland, 1161 
Birch and Mountain Ash, 1162 
Newspaper headlines re lack of federal assistance, 1158 
Position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Effectiveness and efficiency of chemical control, 1230-1 
Possible alternatives to widespread use of chemicals, 1231-2 
Scope and effectiveness of environmental monitoring, 1231 
Prince Edward Island, 1162 
Quebec, 1218 
Smallholdings and farmers’ woodlots, 1169 
Statistics on NB forestry ownership, 1169 
Task force report, 1220 
Wildlife affected by forest conditions, 1162 
Speakers: Senators 
Bonnell, Lorne, 1162-3 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1169, 1170 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1158-9, 1816 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1218-19 
Flynn, Jacques, 1163 
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Forestry - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 

Hicks, Henry D., 1161 
McElman, Charles, 1159-61, 1169-70 
Michaud, Herve J., 1169 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1162, 1163, 1219-20, 1230-2 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 1163 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1160, 1161-2 


Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 51-58 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1508, 1532-7 
Anticipated contravention of guidelines, 1537 
Controls by voluntary means, 1533 
Federal-provincial cooperation in enforcement of guidelines, 1508, 1536-7 
Labour unions, 1535-7 
Ontario secondary school teachers, 1536 
Public Service Alliance, 1536-7 
Over-ruling of courts of Parliament, 1534-5 
Wee Frees and Taff Vale cases cited, 1535 
Power of regulation given to Administrator of Board, 1533-4 
Progressive Conservative Party proposals, 1533 
Safeguard operations of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 1534, 1535 
UK controls, 1533 
Anti-inflation program 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716-17, 1721 
Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re, 1628, 1655 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2267-9 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1061-2 
Jurisdiction of Parliament in Senate appointments, 1061 
Manitoba and other provinces, Senate representation (1886), 1061 
Native representation from NWT and Yukon, 1061 
British Trade Mission offices in Canada, 206, 252 
Business of the Senate, committee meetings, 1090, 1091 
Canada Year Book, 1822 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Gerda Munsinger, presence in Canada and appearance on television program, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 
1256-7 
Question of privilege re reply to question, 1256-7; further question of privilege, 1618-19, 1625 
Les Beaux Dimanches program, 1127-8 
Dubious nature of film with separatist tendencies, 1127 
National unity, deprecating of, 1127 
Report of Transport and Communications Committee re, 1127-8 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1319-26 
BC Premier’s statement re temporary price freeze, 1323 
Canadian Labour Congress proposals, 1323-4 
CLC appearance before Senate committee, question of, 1326 
Constitutional validity of legislation, question of, 1320 
Canada Temperance Federation case, 1320-1 
Globe and Mail article by Prof. J. D. Morton re, 1320 
Cost-push inflation, 1321 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Continued 
Canadian economy - Concluded 


Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Demand-pull inflation, 1321 
Emergency or temporary legislation, 1320-1 
Globe and Mail articles on price controls, 1323 
Government expenditures, 1324-5 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 
Mirabel Airport, 1325 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Inflation, types of, 1321 
Money supply, increase in, 1323 
Pensioners, 1323 
Price control vs wage control, 1322 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze wages and controls, 1322 
Rectification of disparities between compensation for men and women, 1320 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1320 
Salaries of members of Parliament and executives, objections to, 1325, 1326 
Senate role in attack on inflation, 1322 
Social services, 1324 
CNR services in Atlantic provinces, 1924, 1976 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, question of privilege, 2153, 2154 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 829-32 
Bell Canada applications, 831-2 
Executive committee, 830 
Head office location, 830 
Matters pending before CTC, 830 
Powers of commission, 830-1 
Provincial and consumer representation on commission, question of, 831 
Renaming of commission, 829 
Responsibility to report to Minister of Communications, 830 
Terms of appointment and qualifications of commission members, 830, 831 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, death of, 265 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2346 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2087-92, 2282-3, 2310, 2311, 2350 
AIB case, 2282-3 
Alien ownership of land, 2091 
Appeals, 2089-90 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2088 
General regulations, 2090 
Landed immigrants, residence requirement, 2087-8 
Language requirement, 2091 
Powers and authorizations of Minister and Governor in Council, 2088-9, 2090 
Security or public order risks, 2090 
Constitution of Canada, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of 
the Provinces on the subject of Patriation, 2079-86 
Amdts by unanimous consent of Parliament and legislatures, 2082 
Draft proclamation, 2083-4 
Excerpt from previous speech, 2080 
Federal-provincial agreements, 2085, 2086 
House of Commons, redistribution of seats, 2085-6 
Letters received in opposition to patriation, 2079-80 
Protection of French language and culture, 2084-5 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Continued 
Constitution of Canada - Concluded 
Provincial consultation in amendments, 2080-2 
Senators, western provincial appointments, 2085 
Unanimous consent of provinces, question of, 2081-2 
Victoria formula, 2082-3 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, “Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322, 2362 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 710 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1897 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Energy resources, lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 76-77, 137 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 51 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 ' 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2201 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1641 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, date of introduction in Senate, question, 2130; further question, 
2159, 2264 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Cooperation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5 
Cooperation in field of economics, science, technology and environment, 1473 
Cooperation in humanitarian and other fields, 1473 
Equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 1472 
Exchange of observers, 1473 
Improvement of working conditions for journalists, 1473 
Inviolability of frontiers, 1472 
London Economist article re deficiencies in Declaration, 1474-5 
Matters related to giving effect to certain principles, 1473 
Prior notification of major military movements, 1473 
Reunification of families, 1473-4 
Protest on Parliament Hill against Rumanian government, 1473 
Sovereign equality, respect for rights inherent in sovereignty, 1472 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 1472-3 
Travel for personal or professional reasons, 1474 
Immigration bill S-12, 197-8 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2015 
Broadcasting, 2015 
Canada-US relations, 2015 
Canadian advertising content, escalating percentage of requirement for, 2015 
MD of Canada, 2015 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General of Canada and Prime 
Ministers of Canada, 1757, 2003 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, removal of portrait from Commons corridor, 53, 563 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto Canada, 2103, 2110-11, 2160-2, 2163; inquiry dropped, 
2191; see also 2267-9 
Excerpts from speeches or statements re, 2160 
Fiscal policy of government, departure from, 2162 
Gullibility of the poor-in relation to lotteries, 2162 
Method of authorization for lottery, 2160-2 
Regressive taxation in relation to lotteries, 2162 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, letter from Senator Forsey re, 
1761 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. — Continued 


Northwest Territories, Senate appointment, 1772 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869 
Parliament Buildings, East Block renovations, 241; inquiry dropped, 279 
Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Political affiliations, 1536 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1430, 1431 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349, 1355 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1764 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1734 
Privileges of Parliament, commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, 1729, 1764-5 
Public Service Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 466 
Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations, 466 
Public Service, Treasury Board action in reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, 
2318-21 
Quebec Official Language Bill 22, 56-57, 829, 912, 924-5 
Administrative discretion, 57 
Constitutionality of, 56-57 
Question re government decision on petition, 829, 912, 924-5 
Universities, stipulations re, 57-58 
Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreement between federal government and provincial 
governments, question, 2103, 2110 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, Standing Senate Committee 
Duties and functions of committee, 1534, 1535 
Expenses, 178 
Reports 
First report, 178, 205-6 
Second report tabled in Commons Oct.29 /74 
Third report, 239-40, 264 
Fourth report, 327-8, 338 
Fifth report, 1100, 1133-4 
Sixth report, 1479, 1487 
Seventh report, 1638 
Eighth report, 2045 
Ninth report, 2307-08, 2333 
Translation of criteria of committee, 264 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, authority for, 1479, 1497 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1816 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 825-6 
Penalty clause, 825-6 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1093, 1094 
Jurisdiction and status of lieutenant governors, 1093 
Queen of Canada, 1093 
Secrecy in government, discussion on TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195-6 
Senate business, 2122 
Senate reform, 52-54 
Initiation of bills, 52 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 54 
Term of appointment, 54 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Concluded 
South Africa-Zambia relations, 229 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1710 
Televising of committee proceedings, 511 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1830-2 
Translation of criteria of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 264 
Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2217-21 
British Columbia terms re transportation service, 2218 
Chignecto Ship Canal, 2219 
Ferry employees, right to strike, 2218-19 
Government policy, lack of statement re, 2218 
Intercolonial railway, 2217-18 
British Columbia, 2218 
Defence aspects, 2218, 2220-1 
New Brunswick, 2217-18 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1690-1, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1705, 1706 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1690-1, 1698 
Reduction in payments, regressive aspect of, 1691 
Regional breakdown of savings due to legislation, 1700 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 728 


Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 
Agreement between US and Canada for reconstruction of bridge, 851-2 
Date of construction commencement, 851 
Financing and approach landings, 856 
Ownership of bridge, 856, 857 
Tourist statistics, 855-6 
Speakers: Senators 
Everett, Douglas D., 897 
Haig, J. Campbell, 855-6 
Molgat, Gildas L., 851-2, 867 


Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367. 1r, 781; 2r, 855-6; 3r, 867; r.a., 899 


Fournier, Hon. Edgar E. 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2409-10 
Alternative to death by hanging, 2410 
Prison reform, 2410 


Fournier, Hon. Michel 


New Brunswick, economic conditions, 1817-20 
Agriculture, 1818 
Fisheries, 1818 
Two hundred mile limit, 1818 
Forestry, 1818-19 
Infrastructural works, government expenditures on, 1818 
Mining, 1819 
Nuclear power plant, change of site, 1817 
Primary industry and natural resources, utilization needed, 1818 
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Fournier, Hon. Michel - Concluded 
New Brunswick - Concluded 
Shipping, 1820 
Tourism, 1819 
Transportation, 1819 
Unemployment, 1820 


Fournier, Hon. Sarto 
Canadian Armed Forces casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 589-90 
Miscarriage of justice, 589-90 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 589 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365, 602-03 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1741 
Gouin, Hon. L. M., resignation from the Senate, 2057 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-10 
United Nations resolution naming Israel as racist nation, condemnation of, 1398 


France 
Canada-France income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1849-52, 2059 

Auto pact, 1849 
Communist world contacts, 1850 
Economic blocs, development throughout world, 1850 
Economic Council of Canada, report and recommendations, 1738, 1740, 1741, 1850, 1851 
GATT, 1739, 1740, 1852 
Imports, competition to Canadian products, 1850 
International credit and money convertibility, 1740 
Keynes’ theories, 1738 
Multi-national corporations, 1850 
Secondary industries, 1738-41, 1851-2 

Employment, 1740 

Import controls, 1739, 1850 

Quebec, 1739 

Role in economic survival of provinces, 1738-9 
Speakers: Senators 

Connolly, John J., 1852 

Desruisseaux, Paul, 1738-41, 1851 

Fournier, Sarto, 1741 

Molgat, Gildas L., 1849-52 

van Roggen, George C., 1741 


Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe (Resigned Dec. 10/75) 
Tributes, 1713-14 


Giguere, Hon. Louis de G. 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 172-3 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Notice of interest, 173 
Seizure of aircraft, 173 
Signatories to convention, 173 
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Giguere, Hon. Louis de G. - Concluded 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1395-7 
Conflict of interest, allegations re Sky Shops Export Ltd., 1348 


Godfrey, Hon. John M. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 58-59 
Canada-Russia hockey series, 58-59; question of privilege re press report of speech, 98 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1293-4 
Withdrawal from debate because of conflict of interest, 1294 
Question of privilege re, 1315-16 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 575 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1897 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 366-71 
Counselling assistance to small enterprises, 370 
Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies, 369 
Industrial Development Bank, 369-70 
Authorized capital, 370 
Background, 369 
Lending Policies, 369-70 
Loans statistics, 369 
Loss ratio, 369 
Information service, 370-1 
RoyNat, 369 
Immigration bill S-12, 167 
Immigration Policy Committee, third and final report, 1375, 1376-94 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 889 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1918-19 
Attendance records, 1918-19 
Official business, specifying of, 1918 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208 
Senate and House of Commons Act, 948-54 
Regulations re attendance of senators, motion that Senate make regulations re attendance and 
deductions for absence, 948-51; m inamdt (Senator Cook) thatsubject matter be ref to Internal 
Economy, Budgets, and Administration Committee, 951-4; agreed, 954 
Committee work of Senate, 950 
Deductions for absence and permissible days of absence, 949-50 
Remuneration, 949 
Senate reform, 950-1 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 949 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, 948-9 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 870-5 
Attendance in Parliament, Senate recording of and Commons statements re, 874 
Comments of Senator Lapointe (1973), 871 
Comments of Senator O’Leary (1942), 870-1 
Committee work of Senate, 874-5 
Conflict of interest aspect of bill, 870 
Hours of work on Senate sitting days, 872-3 
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Godfrey, Hon. John M. - Concluded 
Senate and House of Commons bill C-44 - Concluded 
Leave of absence and deductions for absence, 872, 874, 875 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 870-1 
Sittings of Senate and Commons and attendance Statistics, 871-2 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547 


Goldenberg, Hon. H. Carl 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1564 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1330 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092, 2349, 2350 
Conflict of interest, 2278, 2303-06 
Code of conduct, 2306 
Financial interests, 2305 
Government contracts, 2304-05 
Broadcasting licences, 2305 
Participation in government contracts, 2304-05 
Prohibited contracts, 2304 
Incompatible offices, 2303-04 
Elected public office, 2304 
Prohibited provincial and federal offices, 2303-04 
Sanctions and administration, 2305-06 
Committee on Privileges, 2305-06 
Public resource, 2305 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, question as to progress in committee stage, 480 
Criminal law 
Interim report of committee, 2163-6 
Dangerous offenders, 2165 
Firearms and other offensive weapons, 2164 
Intercepted communication, 2164-5 
Law Reform Commission report, excerpt from, 2164 
National Parole Board’s powers, 2166 
Parole, 2165-6 
Provincial parole boards, 2165 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2448-9 
Capital Punishment, by Professor of J urisprudence of Yale University, 2448 
Deterrent aspect, 2448-9 
Excerpt from speech of Ontario Ombudsman, 2448-9 
Government responsibility, 2448 
Organized crime, Montreal, 2448 
UK Royal Commission on Capital punishment, 2448 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Sixth report tabled and printed as appendix, 1793, 1799-1812 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 969-71, 1025, 1066, 1079 
Committee report with amdts, 969-70 
Drugs for export purposes, 1066 
Give, trafficking, definition of, 1025 
Misleading press reporting of aim of bill, 970 
Onus of proof of offence, 969 
Parole or unconditional release, 969, 970 
Judges bill C-47, 1066 
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Goldenberg, Hon. H. Carl - Concluded 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1858 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee : 
Expenses, 213 
Meeting held in camera, 1770 
Reports 
Conflict of interest, 2278, 2303-06 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6, 1893-1900 
Criminal law, interim report on bill C-83, 2119-20, 2127-9 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, rep without amdt, 555 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 
1007-11, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 
Judges bill C-47, rep without amdt, 1066 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, rep without amdt, 759 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 
1244 
Parole System in Canada, report tabled, 10 
Representation bill C-36, rep without amdt, 443 
Statute Revision bill S-3, rep without amdt, 243 
Supreme Court bill S-2, rep without amdt, 243 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, rep with amdt, 579 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510, 513 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1431 
Rules of the Senate, 1359 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 80 
Termination date of agreement, 80 


Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier (Resignation Mar. 18/76) 
Tributes, 2057 


Government annuities improvement | 
Auditor General’s appt. as auditor, 1629 
Background and statistics of annuities, 1628, 1629-30 
Retroactive date, 1641 
Return rate increase, 1628-30, 1640, 1641 
Status of sales contracts, 1640 
Speakers: Senators 

Barrow, A. Irvine, 1628-9, 1630 
Croll, David A., 1629-30 

Flynn, Jacques, 1641 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1641 
Greene, John J., 1630 

Grosart, Allister, 1630, 1640-1 
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Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1628-30, 1640-1; ref to com, 1641; rep without 
amdt, 1649; 3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 


Government expenditures, 16, 23-24, 26, 27-28, 182-3, 199-200, 349-51, 519 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Control procedures, 350 
Fiscal and monetary policies of government, 23-24 ) 
Manpower requirements, 350, 1352 
Mirabel Airport, 1325 
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Government expenditures - Concluded 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, 1549-50, 1588 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 


See Estimates 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, questions re date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 


Governor General 
Deputy 
Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 
de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne J udge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 2152 
Dickson, Hon. R. G. B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 731, 899 
Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1281 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Opening of Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
Prorogation of Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2453 
Royal assent, 95, 220, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 
Martland, Hon. Ronald, Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Opening of Parliament, 1-2 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Royal assent, 313-14, 656, 740, 758, 832, 1617, 1712, 2301 
Inaccuracies in pamphlet issued by Information Canada regarding Governors General in Canada, 1757, 
2003 
Royal assent by His Excellency the Governor General Rt. Hon. Jules Leger, 397, 2450 


Graham, Hon. B. Alasdair 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 174-7 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 174-5 
Housing, 176 
Inflation, 175-6 
Milk subsidy, 175-6 


Nova Scotia 


Cape Breton coal mines, operating losses, 176; DEVCO, 176 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178 
Springhill fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1241-2 
Steel industry, Cansteel study of Atlantic rim, 176 

Storm damage (1974), 135 


Grain 
Grain prices, 170-1, 266 
Malting barley, 266 
Prairie grain advance payments, 583, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2, 684, 709, 731 
Subsidies on grain shipped to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2159, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Two-price wheat, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088, 1090, 1095 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76-93, 95 
West Coast ports operations, 723-30, 731 
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Green Papers 


Immigration Policy, 584 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 


Greene, Hon. John J., P.C. 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, 1190-2, 1212 
Commodities covered by act, 1191 
Cost of production formula, 1191 
Flexibility as to type of support program required, 1191 
Grain subsidies, 1191 
Instability of farm prices, 1190 
Provincial and/or producer participation in program, 1191 
Regional stabilization plans, 1191 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1191 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.1) C-73, 1507, 1508, 1522, 1535 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507, 1508 
Toronto high school teachers’ wage settlement, 1507 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1535 
Wage and price controls vs wage and price freeze, 1532 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.2) C-89, 2137 
Labour representation in Parliament, 2137 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Broadcasting, references to Newfoundland by CTV, question of privilege, 2215-16 
Canada-US relations 
Television broadcasts, ‘electronic theft’ of commercial advertising, 1626 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326 
CTV news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Capital punishment, partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656, 1716 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092, 2093, 2311 
Morgan et al vs Attorney General for PEI, 2311 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1296 
Crime and violence, proposed special Senate committee, 922 
Energy 


Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2070, 2141-2 
Statement of Policy re oil and gas, 2182 
Feeds bill S-10, 1635 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control, and Criminal Code bill S-19, 454, 1027 
Alcoholism, 454 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1630 
Immigration bill S-12, 165 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 2325-6 
Excerpts from Milton’s Aeropagitica and Mill’s Liberty, 2325 
Freedom of speech and of publication, 2325 
O’Leary Commission, 2326 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2314 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from Senate, 212 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 893-6 
Communication between public and members of Parliament, question of, 895-6 
Doctrine of atonement, 894 
Excerpt from autobiography of Nathan Leopold, 895 


——— 
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National Defence and Criminal Code bill S-23 - Concluded 
Murder of Chicago boy, 894-5, 896 
Opinions of prominent lawyers, 894 
Quality of mercy, 894 
Rehabilitation, 895 
Royal prerogative of mercy, 894 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2162 
Pan American Games, congratulations to Canadian team members, 1318 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Privileges and Immunities of senators, proposed special committee, 1435 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 822-3 
Penalty clause, 823 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1095 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Senate 
Television and radio coverage of Senate committee proceedings, 1365-6, 2099 
Appointive nature of senators’ term of office, 1366 
Committees, 1366 
Press reporting of Senate proceedings, 1365 
Public reaction to appearance of senators on television, 1365 
Relevance of Senate to constitutional procedure, 1365 
Right of public to view proceedings, 1365 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, point of order on motion re, 952, 954 
Motion of privilege re omission of statement and Speaker’s ruling from Minutes of Proceedings, 
961 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2204 
Senate role, 894 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 


Transportation 


BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2219 
United Nations Assembly resolution on Zionism, 1411, 1417 


Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 300-01 


Grosart, Hon. Allister, Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 
Abortions, operation of Committee on Abortion Law, 1624-5, 1639 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 21-26 
Adjournment from afternoon sitting to evening sitting, 1108-09, 1111-12 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2130-1 

Conventions, international, 2130-1 
Costs of security measures, apportioning of, 2131 
Enforcement of regulations by Canada, 2130 
Inadequacy of security checks, 2131 
Jurisdiction over aircraft landing in Canada, 2130 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 174 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 335-6 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1508, 1538-42, 1578 
Anticipated contravention of guidelines, 1540 
Audit and examination of businesses, 1540 
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Anti-Inflation bill C-73 - Concluded 
Bill of Rights vs powers of Administrator, 1540-2 
Constitutionality of legislation, question of, 1508 
Controls vs guidelines, 1539-40, 1542 
Enforcement of guidelines, 1539-40, 1542 
Federal-provincial cooperation, 1542 
Judicial review of appeal, 1541-2, 1563-4 
Objections to bill from business, labour groups and teachers, 1538-9 
Penalties and appeals, 1540 
Prescription of and publication of guidelines, 1539 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1578 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 199-202, 204, 205 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 385-90, 391, 392, 412, 413, 414-15 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 444-5 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 705-07 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1098 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1606-09 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1980, 1981, 1982-4 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1987-8, 1989, 1990, 1991 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93, 2286-8 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2268, 2269 
Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17, 304 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 


Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
Bills received in Senate without original explanatory notes, 622 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133-4 
Advertising of bill, 133 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill'C-3, 1060-1 
Appt. of senators for NWT and Yukon, 1061 
Commons representation, 1060 
Ombudsman for territories, 1060 
Property qualification, 1060 
Senate reform, 1061 
Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1619 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 958-61 
Assets, statistics for Canadian domestic banks, 958-60 
Authorized capital and shares, 960 
Branch offices, 959 
Comparative United States and Canadian statistics relating to banking offices, 960 
Name of bank, possible conflict re, 960 
Risk financing, 960 
Specialty operations, 960 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 841-3 
Association of Communications Regulatory Bodies, 843 
Cable television, jurisdiction of, 842 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 842-3 
Provincial consultations, 841 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 687 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2311-12, 2313, 2324, 2349 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2313 
Precedents in transfer of federal jurisdiction, 2312 
Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs H. B. Willis Inc., 2324 
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Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683, 1684, 1685 
Committee meetings 
During Senate sittings, 827-8, 1856-7 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Scheduling of, 828, 829, 1091 
Committee report on regulations re attendance of senators, rule re consideration of, 1782 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1644-6 
India, 1645-6 
Canada’s aid to, 1645 
Communications problem, 1645 
Government, 1645 
Jaipur City twinned with Calgary, 1645-6 
Nuclear explosion in Rajasthan from reactor supplied by Canada, 1645 
Vice-President, Hon. James Jerome, 1646 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1898, 1899 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2445-7 
Deterrent aspect, 2446 
Gallup poll, 2446 
Government responsibility, 2446-7 
Parolees, potential for further crime, 2444 
Permissive society, 2447 
Policemen’s reaction to legislation, 2446 
Question of privilege (Hon. Mr. Molson), 2406 
Rehabilitation, 2446-7 
Guelph Correctional Centre, study by Dr. Carlson, 2447 
Vengeance vs justice, 2447 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83 ref to com, question re, 1853 
Croll, Hon. David A., role in government annuities legislation, 1630 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 810-13, 909-11 
Appeal against board ruling, 811-12 
Controls system, 811 
Cultural heritage vs national identity, 810-11 
Determination of values, 812 
Fair cash offer, 812 
Permits, 811, 812 
Review Board, 813, 910 
Rights of individuals, 812 
UNESCO convention, 813 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, 486-9, 514-16 
Anti-inflationary effects of tariff decreases, 514 
Building supplies, 489 
Handicrafts from developing countries, 488, 515 
Housing materials, 515 
Ministerial powers, 488 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 515 
Tourist exemptions, 488 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515 
Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Character, 487 
Exclusion of Israel from European group, 488 
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Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67, 1214-15 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1214 
Gifts, 1214 
Petroleum products, 1214 
Polymer plates for letterpress printing, 1214 
Religious publications, 1214 
Tariff and excise revenues, 1214 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Estimates 
Assurance that discussion on estimates does not terminate with passage of bill, question of, 193, 203, 
204, 205 
Budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 200 
Canadair, government loan to, 706 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 201, 1056 
Canadian International Development Agency; 200, 1055 
Cape Breton Development Corp., 201 
Cheque cashing before Mar. 31, 1989, 1990 
Crown corporations, operating deficits, 1056 
Deferment of capital projects, 1982-3 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783, 1784-5 
Dollar items, 706, 1607, 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Lack of authority for transfers, 1607 
Statistics (1967-70), 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 201-02, 1608 
Energy policy for Canada, 2189 
Form of supplementary estimates, lack of explanatory breakdown of expenditures, 706 
Glassco Commission report on Financial Management and Control Study, 1967, 1982 
Government expenditures vs GNP, 199-200, 705-06, 1054, 1085, 1607, 2187-8, 2287 
Financial Times article re, 2287 
Government restraints, question of, 1054 
Health and Welfare and other depts., 1055 
Inclusion of main and supplementary estimates in one bill, 190-1 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 200-01 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 202 
Inflation, 2188 
Excerpt from publication of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1056 
Information Canada, 201 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 706-07 
Loan item in supplementary estimates, question of precedent, 2255-6 
Loto Canada, 2256-8; President, 2257 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1608 
Oil equalization payments, 2188 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445, 1055, 1608-09 
Old age security fund, 705, 1055-6 
Globe and Mail report, 705 
Olympic Games, government policy and statement re, 2256 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1967, 1983-4 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2288 
Public debt, 1607-08 
Regulations by order in council, 2257 
Transfer items, 2190; Treasury Board statement re, 2287 
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Estimates - Concluded 
Unemployment insurance fund, 2188, 2190; unemployment, 2187-8 
UNESCO, 380 
Wheat, two-price system, 202 : 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, 1054-7, 1085 
Supplementary (B), 1966-70 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, 2187-90 
European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
European Parliament, 319-20, 329-30 
Canada-US relations, 319-20, 329 
Finished products, export of, 319, 320, 330 
GATT, 319, 320, 329 
Multinational corporations, 330 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1271-3 
Conservation, question of, 1273 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1271, 1273 
Exemptions, 1272 
Federal-provincial agreement, 1272 
Gasoline for personal use, 1272-3 
Prices of gas and oil, 1273 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1272 
Tax administration costs, 1272 
Export Development bill C-9, 462-4 
Authorized capital, 462 
Board of directors, 464 
Interest rate, Canadian firms vs foreign firms, 463 
Loans to countries outside OPEC, 463 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 882-4, 886, 887, 891-2 
Point of order re proposed amendment to committee report, 882-3 
Rejection by Commons of amdt similar to Senate proposed amdt, 892 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1180-4 
Basic and additional revenues, 1183-4 
Conditional and unconditional payments, 1182 
Government commitment re oil and gas revenues for development and exploration, 1181 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1182-3 
Protests re government phasing-out of assistance, 1183 
Provincial equalization payments per capita, 1182 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 22 
Fiscal and monetary policies of government, 23-24 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1630, 1640-1 
Retroactive date, 1641 
Return rate increase, 1640, 1641 
Status of sales contracts, 1640 
Government expenditures, 26 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1962-3 
Immigration bill S-12, 197, 232, 233 
Deportation statistics, 232, 233 
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Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 613, 634-7, 653-4, 655 
Economic conditions, 634-5 
Foreign accrual property income, 635 
Petroleum and mineral resources, 635 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1956, 1958, 2395, 2396, 2398-2400 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1793-6 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1794 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1795-6 
Inconsistencies between convention and any other law, 1795 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1794 
Taxpayer position in countries without conventions, 1794 
Withholding tax on dividends, interest payments, royalties, 1794 
Artistic works, 1794 
Industrial unrest, 24 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 304-06, 398-9 
Interdepartmental arrangement re access to information, 398-9 
Inflation, 23-24 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, 302, 303 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, special, 525-6 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 543 
Televising of committee proceedings, 512, 552-3 
Loto Canada, 2111, 2163, 2256-8, 2268, 2269 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1234-5 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 209-10 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Minister invited to explain bill in Senate chamber, question of, 198 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 151 
Regulations, lack of information on, 151 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744-7, 748, 752, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757 
Building materials tax, 745-6 
Government costs, 746 
Home ownership of older homes, 745 
Housing starts, decrease in, 744-5 
Limited dividend program, 746 
Mortgage insurance fund, 753, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 745 
Registered home owner savings plan, 746 
Rental housing, 746 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667, 1671-2, 1677, 1678, 1679-80, 1681 
Costs of program, 1677 
Density restrictions, 1672 
Expenditures on interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
Federal funding of public housing, statistics (1970-74), 1672 
Housing target, 1671 
Inflationary effects of regulations, question of, 1672 
Loan ceilings, 1671-2 
Local limits, 1678 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
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National Housing bill C-77 - Concluded 


Repayment conditions, 5-yr. clause, 1678 
Resales, 1672 
Servicing of land, 1679-80 
Special cases, 1671 
Standards, 1672 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1493-4 
Interparliamentary Advisory Council and sub-committee, 1493 
Resolution of Internal Economy Committee to study expenses and sharing of costs of interparliamen- 
tary associations, 1494 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1599 
Northwest Territories Representation bill C-51, 622-3 
BNA Act, amdt re NWT representation, 622 
Chairman of commission for NWT, terms of appointment, 623 
Indians and Eskimos, voting franchise, 622 
Neo-colonialism in respect of Territories, 623 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2035-6 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 963, 964 


Passports 


Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel in Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, 1215-18 
Control by Governor in Council, 1218 
Crown corporations’ assets, 1216 
‘Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I Analysis’, 1216 
Equity and debt investment for Petro-Canada, 1216 
Excerpt from minister’s statements re petroleum industry, 1215 
Foreign control, 1217 
Government policies detrimental to small companies, 1215, 1216 
Private sector achievements, 1215-16 
Revenues for exploration, 1217 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 912-16 
Alberta and Saskatchewan oil production for national consumption, 914 
Consumer protection, 916 
Control of revenues to insure reinvestment for exploration and development, 914 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 915-16 
Federal-provincial temporary arrangements, controversy re, 913 
Frontier oil, 913 
Natural gas, price restraints and controls, 914 
Nuclear and other energy components, 914-15 
Political price fixing, 915 
Prices, 914 
Provincial royalties, 913 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, 915 
Use of petroleum products in various sectors, extent of, 913 
Point of order re passage of appropriation bill, 387-8, 390 
Privilege, question of, right to invoke a rule of the Senate, 198 
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Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) bill S-25, 958 
European Community, 958 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 958 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 128 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 465-6 
Federal-provincial relations, Secretary to the Cabinet for, 466 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1664, 1665 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, functions and authority of, 515 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1206-09 
Rules of the Senate 
Committee reports, reference back to com or Committee of the Whole for reconsideration, 882-3, 884 
Debate on interrogation restricted to brief explanatory remarks, 1213 
Forms and Proceedings, question re authority of rules, 882-3 
Presentation of Committee report before review by senators, 1606 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1606-07 
Reference of estimates to National Finance Com, 440-1 
Senator speaking twice on same subject, 1513 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1207, 1208-09, 1234-5 
Two days’ notice between Ir and 2r of bills, 1109 
Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Rules and Orders, 1425, 1462-4 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1464 
Oral questions, 1462-3 
Powers and duties of committees, 1424 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1463 
Terms of reference of committees, 1463, 1464 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1463 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 821-2 
Government policy in future conciliation matters, 822 
Inability of society to keep law and order, 822 
Precedents of emergency legislation, 821 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 
Science policy, 1222-4 
Committee work in creating awareness of science futures, 1223, 1224 
Tribute to chairman, 1224 
Expenditures of committee, 1223-4 
Futures branch of US Congressional Library, 1225 
Managing the Future - A Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1223 
Predictive and normative approach in futures, 1224 
US state commissions on futures, 1225 
Senate 
Business, 125, 152, 153, 380-1, 482, 484, 1090, 1091, 1108-09, 1111-12, 1524, 1547, 1548, 1682, 
1685-6, 1711, 1712, 1877, 1878-9, 1915, 2044, 2120-1, 2336 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877, 1878-9 
Reform, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, questions re, 32, 47 
Role, 1578 
Referral of bill to committee, Senate rule re, 1644 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205-06 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Transportation, 25-26 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-9, 1090 
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Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1691-3, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705 
Appeal procedure, 1704 
Burden of amdts on underprivileged and older persons, 1692 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Deficit of UI fund, 1691 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1697, 1698, 1701 
Question of subject matter of UI problems being ref to royal commission, 1693 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regressive aspect of legislation, 1692 
Sick benefits, 1700, 1702 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1925 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1238, 1243 


Canada’s contribution to UNESCO, 1243 
UNESCO, withdrawal of grants and exclusion of Israel from European Zone, 1243 


Objectors to decision, 1243 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 85-89 
Conciliation commissioners, Globe and Mail item re, 88 
Costs of strike action, 87 
Government intervention and inadequacies in dispute, 86-87 
Work Ethic in Canada, 518 


Guidelines for Motions for the Production of Papers, tabled in Commons Dec. 19/74, ref to Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments Committee, 467 


Gun control 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 


Habitat 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 1959-64, 
2278-9 


Haig, Hon. J. Campbell 

Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 988 
Committee meetings, conflict in scheduling of, 828 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 855-6 

Boise Cascade, ownership of bridge, 855 

Financing and approach landings, 856 

Tourist statistics, 855-6 
Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 149-51 

National safety trade marks, 150 

Regulations, lack of information on, 151 
Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee 

Report 

Aeronautics bill S-34, rep without amdt, 2141 


Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation 


Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion (1917), 1717-18, 1721-2 
Blind persons, rehabilitation, 1722 
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Halifax Relief Commission Pension - Concluded 
Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718, 1722 
Inequalities of, 1722 ; 
Transfer of responsibilities and assets to Canadian Pension Commission and other organizations, 1718, 1722 
Speakers: Senators 
Norrie, Margaret, 1717-18 
Smith, George I., 1721-3 


Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78. 1r, 1714; 2r, 1717-18, 1721-3; 3r, 1730; r.a., 1792 


Hayden, Hon. Salter A. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1573 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorized to examine and report on subject matter of bill C-60, 911 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, com authorized to examine and 
report on matters relating to, 109-10 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427 
Expenses, 160 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1006, 1034 
Reports 
Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, rep without amdt, 1074 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.1) C-73, rep without amdt but with observation re termination clause, 
1573 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, rep on subject matter of Bill C-60, 1596-7, see appendix to Debates of 
Dec. 11/75 
Canada Business Heater bill C-29, rep with amdts, 666-71, 685 
Canadian textile problems, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep without amdt but with observations, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada, bill S-30, rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; rep referred back 
to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08 
Customs bill S-4, rep without amdt, 213 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, rep without amdt, 280 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, rep without amdt, 499 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill 
S-29, rep with amdts (French text only), 1355, 1373 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, rep without amdt but with observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 
570 
Excise Tax bill C-66, rep without amdt, 1278 
Explosives bill S-17, rep without amdt, 280 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, rep without amdt, 426 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, rep without amdt, 1197 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, rep without amdt, 160 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, rep without amdt, 645 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, rep without amdt, 1454 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, rep with amdts, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 
2337; ref back to com, 2337-8; further rep without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, rep without amdt, 1867 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, rep without amdt, 402 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, rep with amdts, 348-9, 368 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3 
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Hayden, Hon. Salter A. - Continued 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee - Concluded 
Reports - Concluded 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, rep with amdts, 840, 851 
Olympic bill C-63, rep without amdt, 1211 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, rep without amdt, 1244 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, rep with amdts, 981-2, 1002 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, rep without amdt, 2003 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, 1596-7, see also appendix to Debates of Dec. 11/75 
Bankruptcy judge, 1597 
Registrar’s position, reinstatement of, 1596 
Rights and pixiorities of secured creditors, 1596 
Canadian Business Corporations bill C-29, 489-93, 498, 666-71 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Amalgamations, 492-3; Black & Decker case, 492-3 
Amending of bylaws and submitting of proposals by shareholders, 491 
Business corporations incorporated for objects other than provincial, 669 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 492 
Failure to file documents, penalty for, 669 
Form of application for corporations, 491 
Inspection of records and shareholders’ lists, 669 
Liability of directors, 669 
Pipeline construction applications, amdt re definition of ‘company’, 670 
Proposals for a New Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of task force, 490 
Registration of corporations, 490 
Reorganization of corporations, 669-70 
Senate committee recommendations (1970), 490 
Shares and dividends, 491, 492 
Voting trust agreements, 492 
Witnesses from government and private industry, 670 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571-3, 1589-95 
Air transport, control and direction of, 1572, 1591-2 
Amendments, effect of, 1589 
Chartered accountants and other professions, 1591 
Civil damages, 1594 
Constitutionality of provisions of bill, 1593-4 
Due diligence re certain offences, 1590 
Exemption for affiliates, 1590 
Farm Products Marketing cases and Breweries case, 1592 
Franchises, 1593 
Inability to obtain supplies of brand name product, 1594 
Institution of proceedings on summary conviction, 1593 
Interim injunction, 1594 
Mergers and monopolies, 1589 
Penalty provisions, 1572 
Recommendations of com incorporated to amdts to bill, 1588-90 
Refusal to deal, 1594 
Regulated trades, industries and professions, 1590-1 
Right of appeal from orders of Commission, 1594 
Sports, 1590 
Winnipeg Commodity Exchange, 1592-3 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
Canadian Breweries case, 664 
Civil damages, 665 
Constitutional aspects, 666 
‘Due diligence’ clause, 664 
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Hayden, Hon. Salter A. - Continued 
Competition policy in Canada - Concluded 


Energy Board, 670 
Inability to obtain supplies to carry on business, 665 
In Re The Farm Products Marketing Act, 664 
Interim injunction, 665-6 
International Air Transport Association, 1122, 1135 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court in criminal matters, 666 
Lawyers fees, Ontario, 664 
Reviewable transactions, 665, 666 
Services included in combines legislation, 663-4 
Sports, professional and amateur, 664-5 
Summary convictions, 666 
Toronto Daily Star article re committee amdts, 664 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, unauthorized release to press 
of draft report, 1756 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 570, 572-3 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 570, 572-3 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 100-03 
Assets of federally incorporated companies in Canada, 101 
Borrowing limit, 100, 101-02 
Subordinated debentures, 100, 102 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 606-14, 635, 638-40, 645-7, 654-5 
Canada Savings Bonds bonus, 608 
Committee consideration of bill, items discussed and witnesses interviewed, press and public ignorance 
of, 645-6, 654-5 
Construction industry, 612-13 
Corporate tax rate on manufacturing or processing income, 612 
Foreign accrual property income, 611-12 
Interest and dividends, 607-08 
Pension deductions, 608 
Personal exemption, 607 
Petroleum and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 639-40 
Domestic oil, 610 
Earned depletion, 610 
Provincial royalties, 609-10, 639-40 
Royalties payable to freeholders, 609 
Tax rate, 610 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Registered home ownership plan, 608-09 
Registered retirement savings plan, 612 
Roll-over provisions re amalgamated corporations, 612 
Transfer of age exemption to spouse, 608 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1417-22 
Contributions to registered parties and candidates, 1421 
Cooperatives, 1420 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1419, 1422 
Investment tax credit, 1421 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1420 
Resource allowance in respect of oil and gas wells or mineral resources, 1417-18 
Sharing of $1.50 price increase in barrel of oil under modified system and including Alberta’s royalty 
reduction, 1418-19, 1422 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1862-5, 1945-6, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2389-2400, 2401-05 
Advertisements directed to Canadian broadcasts by a foreign broadcasting undertaking, 2252 
Advertising space in non-Canadian periodicals, exception for tax purposes, 2252, 2270 
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Hayden, Hon. Salter A. - Concluded 

Income Tax bill C-58 - Concluded 
Broadcasting provisions re advertising in border stations, 2252, DAK, PAD 
Canada-US relations, 2254 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, 1863 
Competitive options, 1862 
Discussions with Leader of the Government re amdts, 2274-5 
Effective date of provisions affecting periodicals, 2253, 2272 
Limitation re advertising expense on broadcasting undertaking, 1863-4 
Mass Media Committee report, excerpts from, 1862 
MD of Canada, 2253, 2272 
Recommendations of committee, 2254 
Retroactivity of date of bill becoming law, 2272 
‘Substantially the same’, interpretation of, 2252-3, 2271 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1862-3, 1865, 2270-1 
Toronto broadcasting stations, prime time availabilities, 1864 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9 

Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1316-17 


Hays, Hon. Harry, P.C. 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 935-6, 973-4 
Authorized capital and shares, 935 
Branch banks, 936 
Head office, 935 
Name of bank, 974 
Pension funds of crown corporations, investment of, 973-4 
Provisional directors, background of, 936 
Specialties operations, 936 ; 
Sponsor (Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited), 936 
“Wholesale bank’, 936, 973 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 864-5, 884-5 
Age limit, 864-5, 884-5 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 884 
Responsibility of consumers to encourage food production, 864 
Transfer of farm from father to son, 884-5 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 620-1 
Coal mining, 620, 621 
Oil industry, 620-1 
Leduc well, 620 
Prices, breakdown of production costs, 620, 621 
Turner Valley Field well, 621 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 861-3, 934-5 
Cost compensation, 861 
Crude oil, overseas prices, 862 
Domestic oil, 862 
Administration of interprovincial trade, 862 
Exercise of federal power, 862 
Federal-provincial agreements, 862 
Licences for interprovincial transactions, 862 
Penalties for default of provisions, 862 
Price restraints, 862 
Natural gas, equitable pricing regime in producing and consuming provinces, 861, 862 
Petroleum export voluntary charge payable to National Energy Board, 861-2 
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Health and welfare 
Abortions, 120-1, 188, 837, 838 
‘Priorities for government action’, 121 
Canada Pension Plan, 242, 249-52, 277-9, 300, 307, 314 
Children in poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Connaught Laboratories testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 586, 616, 732, 902 
Environmental contaminants, 1348 
Estimates for, 190 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Proprietary or patent medicine, trade marks, 47, 126-8, 155-7, 240, 245 
Senate report on poverty—poverty line updated (1974), 626 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war pensions), 242, 267-70, 272, 282, 314 


Health, Welfare and Science, Standing Senate Committee 
Crime and violence, subject matter ref to com, 1659-60 
Members, 96 
Reports 


Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, rep without amdt, 300 

Crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society, 2242-3 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, rep with amdts, 848, 908-11 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, rep without amdt, 1437 

Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, rep without amdt, 1649 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, rep without amdt but with observations, 1369 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, rep without amdt, 1088 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, rep with amdt, 240, 245 
Quarantine bill S-31, rep without amdt, 1874 

Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, rep without amdt, 1211-12 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Pensions) bill C-4, rep without amdt, 272 


Heath, Hon. A. E. Haddon 
See Bell, Hon. A. E. Haddon 


Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61; motion that Senate 

support Canadian government’s position re territorial status quo in Europe, 1814; agreed to, 
1814 

Cooperation in field of economics, science, technology and environment, 1473 

Disputes, peace solutions for, 1757 

Equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 1472 

Exchange of observers, 1473 

Families, uniting of, 1758 

Humanitarian and other fields, 1473 

Human rights, 1757 

Improvement of working conditions for journalists, 1474 

Inviolability of frontiers, 1472 

Journalists, visa and travel difficulties, 1758 

London Economist article re deficiencies in Declaration, 1474-5 

Matters related to giving effect to certain principles, 1473 

Mediterranean, 1757 

Military manoeuvres, 1757 

Newspapers featuring articles on Conference, 1757-60 

New York Times article, 1757 
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Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation - Concluded 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Letter from Senator Forsey re, 1761 
Obligation to obey international law, 1757 
Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 
Prior notification of major military movements, 1473 
Process of detente, 1757 
Reunification of families, 1473-4 
Protest on Parliament Hill against Rumanian government, 1473 
Security, 1757 
Sovereign equality, respect for right inherent in sovereignty, 1472 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 1472-3 
Statements by leaders of various nations, 1758 
Threat or use of force, 1757 
Toronto Globe and Mail article - The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy, 1759 
Tourism, youth meetings, education and culture exchanges, 1758 
Trade, 1757 
Travel for personal or professional reasons, 1474 
USSR, 1758-61 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Military power, 1761 
Violation of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, phases of strategic plan, 1759-60 
Disunity of the West, 1759-60 
Global democratic peace, 1760 
Period of peace co-existence, Khrushchev’s policies of de-Stalinization, 1759 
Social change, 1759-60 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1293, 1466, 1471-5 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1757-61 


Hicks, Hon. Henry D. 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 111-16 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 557-8, 559 
Compensation to victims of crime, 557 
Disclosure of further evidence after conviction, 558 
Respect for law, 557, 558 
Royal prerogative, 558, 559 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2413, 2436 
Deterrent aspect, 2413 
Law and order, respect for, 2413 
Terrorists, 2413 
Victims of murder, 2413 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 765-6 

Farm Credit bill C-34, 885 
Age limit, 885 
Scrutiny of applications, 885 

Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 111 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 366-8, 1017 
Penalties for possession or trafficking of drugs, 367 
Summary conviction, 367 

Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1161 
Damaging side effects of chemical spraying, 1161 
Federal responsability, 1161 
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Hicks, Hon. Henry D. - Concluded 
Greetings from Hon. Paul Martin, High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, 658 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2337 
Inflation, 112-13 
Bay of Fundy power potential, 112 
Energy costs, 112-13 
High cost of money, 112 
National petroleum corporation to control prices and distribution, 112 
Trans-Canada pipeline, 112 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 151-2 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744, 754 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2168-9 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2169 
Merits of lotteries, question of, 2169 
Method of authorization of, 2168 
Regressive taxation in relation to, 2169 
Representation bill C-36, 438 
Rules of the Senate, 1425 
Science policy, 113-15 
Defence Research Board, 114-15 
Granting agencies, 113-15 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee, 115 
National Research Council, 113-14 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205 


Hockey 
Russia-Canada series, 58-59; Press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 


Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 


House of Commons 
Parliamentary representatives, executive and assistants, increase in appts., 435-6 
Salaries of members of Parliament, opposition to increase in, 436 
Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 899 
Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6, 2203-07 


Housing 


Interest rates, 1313, 1314, 1327-8 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-57, 758 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667-81, 1712 


See National housing 


Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late (Deceased Mar. 30/76) 
Tributes, 2007 


Iceland 
Parliamentarians from Iceland, visitors to Senate, 2184 


Immigration 
Criminal law amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole), 1714, 1730-3 
Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Munsinger, Gerda, presence in Canada and appearance on CBC television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7 
Security, 1813, 1820, 1829-30 
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Immigration (Bill S-12) 

Appeal against deportation order, 166 
Deportee returning without minister’s consent, 164-5, 166-7, 216-17, 230-1 
Employment of immigrants for manual or menial work, 196, 284, 286 
Haitians, 215 
Illegal activities of immigrants, 217, 232 
Ministerial power of discretion re indictment or summary conviction, 214 
Statistics on immigration and deportations, 196, 230-1, 232-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 194-5, 214, 215 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 165-6 

Croll, David A., 165, 166, 195-7, 244-5 

Forsey, Eugene A., 197-8 

Godfrey, John M., 167 

Greene, John J., 165 

Grosart, Allister, 197, 232, 244 

Laird, Keith, 164-5, 166, 230-2, 233 

Langlois, Leopold, 166, 213-19 

Perrault, Raymond J., 166-7, 197, 198 

Thompson, Andrew E., 166 

Yuzyk, Paul, 230 


Immigration bill S-12. 1r, 136; 2r, 164-7, 194-8, 213-19, 222-3, 230-3; ref to com, 233; rep without amdt, 239; 
3r, 244-5; Commons concurrence, 366; r.a., 397 


Immigration policy 
Alcoholics, chronic, 1386 
Canada’s need for immigrants, 1377 
Contagious diseases, 1386 
Crimes of moral turpitude, 1386 
Demographic factors, 1377 
Departmental organization, 1393 
Development assistance and the ‘brain drain’, 1379 
Drug addicts, 1386 
Economic factors, 1377 
Entry and exit controls, 1386-7 
Federal-provincial cooperation, 1393-4 
Foreign students, 1391-2 
Homosexuals, 1386 
Independent immigrants, 1382-3 
Managing immigration flows, 1380-1 
Mental illness and epilepsy, 1386 
Non-bona fide immigrants or non-immigrants, 1386-7 
Non-discrimination, 1379-80 
Prejudices regarding immigrants, 1378 
Prohibited classes, 1385 
Prostitutes, 1386 
Public charges, 1386 
Refugees, 1385 
Retardation, 1385 
Selection criteria, sponsored relatives, 1381-2 
Services for immigrants, 1392-3 
Special inquiry, appeal and deportation procedures, 1388-9 
Temporary workers, 1389-91 
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Immigration Policy, Special Senate Committee 


Members, Senate, 643 
Message from Commons, 584 
Message to Commons, 592 


Reports 
Recommendation to extend date of submission of committee report to Oct. 31/75, 1006, 1021 
Recommendation to extend date of submission of committee report to Nov. 14/75, 1306 

Third report, 1375, 1376-94 
Terms of reference, 584, 592 
Unauthorized press release of confidential draft report of committee, 1285-6 


Income tax 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 280, 
298-9 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 


Income tax (Bill C-49) 
Canada Savings Bonds bonus, 608 
Construction industry, 612-13 
Corporate tax, 612, 638 
Economic conditions, 627-8, 634-5 
GNP, 628, 629 
Government expenditures, 628; forecast (1975-76), 628 
Inflation, 628 
Unemployment, 628 
Foreign accrual property income, 611-12, 635 
Interest and dividends, 607-08 
Oil and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 616-20, 629-30, 635, 637, 639-40 
Alberta, 617, 618, 632 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630, 632 
Coal mining, 619-20 
Leduc well, 620 
South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation, annual report, 619 
Earned depletion, 610 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices and production costs, 617-18, 620, 621 
Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Royalties, 609-10, 617, 629, 632, 636-40 
Tax rate, 610, 617 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 630, 637 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Pension deductions, 608 
Personal exemption, 607, 638 
Reduction, effect on federal treasury, 638 
Registered home ownership plan, 608-09 
Registered retirement savings plan, 612 
Roll-over provisions re amalgamated corporations, 612 
Statistics on taxpayers, 628-9 
Transfer of age exemption to spouse, 608 
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Income tax (Bill C-49) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Benidickson, W.M., 613, 614 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 613 
Flynn, Jacques, 627-30, 647-9 
Grosart, Allister, 613, 634-7 
Hayden, Salter A., 606-14, 635, 638-40, 645-7, 654-5 
Hays, Harry, 620-1 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 648, 649 
Langlois, Leopold, 637-8 
Manning, Ernest C., 630-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 649-52 
Prowse, J. Harper, 616-20, 652-3 


Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49. Ir, 583; 2r, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40; ref to com, 640; rep without amdt, 645; m 
for 3r, 645-9, m in amdt neg, 649-56; 3r, 656; r.a., 656 


Income tax (Bill C-65) 
Alberta royalties, 1418-19, 1422, 1441 
Contributions to registered parties and candidates, !421 
Cooperatives, 1420 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1419, 1422, 1440 
Investment tax credit, 1421, 1440 
Joint return for man and wife, 1422 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1420, 1440-1 
Resource allowance in respect of oil and gas wells or mineral resources, 1417-18, 1441-2 
Sharing of $1.50 price increase in barrel of oil under modified system and including Alberta’s royalty 
reduction, 1418-19, 1422 
Speakers: Senators 
Hayden, Salter A., 1417-22 
Lang, Daniel, 1421, 1422 
Manning, Ernest C., 1422 
Smith, George I., 1439-42 
Walker, David J., 1418, 1420 


Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65. Ir, 1403; 2r, 1417-22, 1439-42: ref to com, 1442; rep without amdt, 1454; 3r, 
1459; r.a., 1467 


Income tax (Bill C-58) 
Advertisements directed to Canadian broadcasts by a foreign broadcasting undertaking, 2252 
Advertising revenue, 1837 
Advertising space in non-Canadian periodicals, exemption for tax purposes, 2252, 2270 
Background of legislation on foreign periodicals, 1837 
Bill C-118 (1965) providing exemption for advertising costs, 2024 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Flynn re, 2024, 2025 
Broadcasting, 1842, 1865-6, 1870, 1882, 1909, 1928, 1932, 1944, 1998-2002, 2015, 2025, 2026, 2253, 2270, 
2272, 2296-7, 2298-9, 2315, 2326-9 
Advertising of prime time, survey report of Bureau of Broadcast Measurements, 2031-2 
Bellingham Station, 1872, 1882, 1928, 1944-5, 1998-2002, 2026 
Buffalo stations, presentation to committee, 2298-9 
Canadian advertising expenditures, 1870, 1928 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, 1842 
CITY-TV, Toronto, 2297 
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Income tax (Bill C-58) - Continued 


Broadcasting. - Concluded 


CRTC, 1870, 2031-2, 2298, 2329 
GATT provisions re exemption of tax from imported products defined as services, 2027 
Global television, letter from President, 2296-7 
KVOS-TV, 2315 
Mexican border station, 2000 
Reciprocal agreements between governments, 1928 
UHF-TV, Vancouver, 2000 
Warmetco station, 1999 
Canada-US relations, 1844, 1870-1, 1872, 1883, 1909, 1929, 1932, 1944-5, 1955-6, 1958, 1994, 2000, 
2005-06, 2015, 2029-30, 2254, 2327, 2328-9 
Canadian advertising in Time, 1993, 2015 
Canadian companies controlled in US, 1929 
Canadian Forum, excerpt from article by Peter Newman, 2029 
Canadian Journal of Political Science, excerpt from, 1839 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1926, 1927, 1932, 1939 
Canadian Periodical Publishers’ Association, letter from, 1944 
Chatelaine, 1957 
Christian Science Monitor article re Time’s editorial policy, 1840 
Competitive options, 1862 
Content, excerpt from Editor’s speech on CBC Capital report, 2032 
Criteria for deduction for tax purposes, 1837 
Destruction of competition, 1844 
Detroit Free Press article re ‘magazine dispute’, 1909-10 
Difficulties of small publications, 1865 
Discussions between Leader of the Government and Committee Chairman re amdts, 2274-5 
Dumping of textiles in Sherbrooke, Quebec, by American-owned subsidiary, 1942 
Economic aspects of legislation, 1844 
Effective date of provisions re periodicals, 2253, 2272 
Excerpt from committee hearings re Manning Timber Products Ltd. v Minister of National Revenue, 
2293-4 
Excerpts from Milton’s Aeropagitica and Mill’s Liberty, 2325 
Foreign Investment Review Agency, 1909 
Foreign investments contributing to Canadian revenue, 2005 
Fredericton Gleaner article, 1841 
Freedom of the press, interference with, 1927, 1933, 2325 
Global Television, letter from President, 2296-7 
Globe and Mail, 1838 
Article re Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee and Chairman, 2300 
Interest Group Tactics and the Politics of Foreign Investment: The Time-Reader’s Digest Case Study, 1839 
Letter from Stephen S. LaRue, president of Time Canada, 1839 
Letter sent to Prime Minister by writers, photographers, etc., 1838 
Maclean’s magazine, 1909, 2028 
Presentation to committee, 2295-6, letter from President, 2296 
Magazines Canada, 2295 
Mass Media Committee report, excerpts from, 1839, 1840, 1841-3, 1862, 1865 
Mass media reaction, 1865 
MD of Canada, 1881-2, 1926, 1957, 2004-05, 2015, 2027, 2253, 2272, 2300 
Mexican President’s statement re relations with US, 1995-6 
Ministerial rulings, 1871, 1872, 1882-3, 2025 
Montreal Gazette editorial, 2299 
Newsweek, lack of Canadian advertising, 2027-8 
O’Leary Commission, 2326 
Potash industry, Globe and Mail article re, 1909 
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Income tax (Bill C-58) - Concluded 
Recommendations of committee, 2254 
Revitalizing of Canadian magazines, 1838 
Rights of Canadian broadcasters and publishers, 2295 
Rights of taxpayers to protection of court, 2294 
Saturday Night, 2296 
Speech of Richard Roehmer, P.C., Toronto, 1841 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2252-3,.2271; 2293, 2301, 2314, 2329 
Telegraph- Journal, St. John, NB, article re Canada-US border TV war, 1945 
Time and Reader's Digest, 1837-8, 1842-5, 1862-3, 1865, 1869-70, 1871-2, 1882-3, 1909, 1927, 1932, 
1938-9, 1942, 1943, 1956-7, 1993-8, 2004, 2005, 2024-7, 2270-1, 2293, 2294, 2299, 2301, 
2314-15, 2328-9 
Advertising rates to Canadian advertisers, 1943, 2038 
Dumping of cost-free content, 1943 
Subscription rate, Canada-US, 1995-6, 2038 
Toronto Broadcasting stations, prime time availabilities, 1864 
Toronto Sun article by John Slinger, 1838 
Women’s magazines published in US and circulated in Canada, 1957 
Speakers: Senators 
Austin, Jack, 2314-15, 2337 
Beaubien, L.P., 1939 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2328-30 
Carter, Chesley W., 1872 
Cook, Eric, 1848, 2293-4 
Davey, Keith, 1836-42, 1843, 1845, 1864, 1865, 2027-32, 2294-2301, 2327, 2328 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1865-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 2024-7, 2337-8 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2015 
Greene, John J., 2325-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1956, 1958, 2395, 2396, 2398-2400 
Hayden, Salter A., 1862-5, 1945-6, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2389-2400, 2401-05 
Hicks, Henry D., 2337 
Laird, Keith, 1908-10 
Manning, Ernest C., 1931-3, 2326-7, 2328 
McElman, Charles, 1938-46 
Mcllraith, George, 1925-9 
Paterson, Norman McL., 2301 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1992-2002, 2274, 2337, 2396-7 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1955-8 
Smith, George I., 1881-3, 2395, 2397-8 
van Roggen, George C., 1869-73 
Walker, David J., 1842-5, 1848, 2393-5 


Income Tax Bill (No. 3) C-58. Ir, 1792; 2r, 1836-45, 1848, 1862-6, 1869-73, 1881-3, 1908-10, 1925-9, 1931-3, 
1938-46, 1955-8, 1992-2002, 2004-06, 2014-15, 2024-33; ref to com, 2033; rep with amdts, 
2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 2337; m to ref rep back to com, 2337, agreed, 
2338; further rep of com without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05; 3r, 2398-2400; r.a., 2450 


Income tax conventions 
Accruing property income, 1790 
Capital gains, 1790 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1794 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1796-7 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1790, 1797 
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Income tax conventions - Concluded 
Supplementary agreements, 1789 
Taxpayer position in country without convention, 1794, 1798 
Teachers’ tax exemption, 1790 
Withholding tax on dividends, interest payments and royalties, 1789, 1790 
Artistic works, 1794 
Speakers: Senators 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1796 
Flynn, Jacques, 1798 
Grosart, Allister, 1793-6 
Lang, Daniel A., 1789-90, 1796-8 


Income Tax Conventions bill S-32. Ir, 1777; 2r, 1789-90, 1793-8; ref to com, 1798; rep without amdt, 1867; 3r, 
1881; Commons amdts, 2236-7, 2244; r.a., 1301 


Indian oil and gas 

Alberta oil royalties to Indian Bands, 337 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 352, 426 
Excerpt from Commons committee proceedings, 352 
Oil prices and increased revenue from, 337-8 
Speakers: Senators 

Choquette, Lionel, 351-2 

Flynn, Jacques, 426 

Laird, Keith, 426 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 337-8, 352-3 


Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15. 1r, 325; 2r, 337-8, 351-3; ref to com, 353; rep without amdt, 402; 3r, 426; r.a., 
467 


Indians and Eskimos 


Alcoholism and drug addiction, 142-3 
Buffalo kill, 142 
Demonstration on Parliament Hill, 143 
Estimates for Indian economic development, 379 
Fishermen’s assistance program, 142 
Great Lakes pollution, 142 
Housing rights under NHA, 751 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Land claims, 17 
Legal restrictions on former freedoms of livelihood, 142 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood 

Meetings with senators, 290-1 

Request to appear before Senate committee, 315-16 
Money-poor and land-rich aspects of Indian life, 144 
Oil and gas, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 467 
Recruitment development program, 569 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Talent potential for sports, arts and Indian culture, 143 
Treaties, 142 
Voting franchise, 622 
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Industrial Development Bank, See Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 348, 368-71, 417-18, 426, 444, 
467 


Industry 
Construction empires, 36 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-68, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2 
Labour unrest, 24, 36 
Sheet glass, 785-6 
Textile imports and effect on Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9 


See following items 


Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9, 
2045, 2055-6 
Anti-dumping procedures, 978 
Canadian textile problems, 2045, 2055-6 
Sheet glass 
Roumanian imports, 786 
Ville St. Laurent Co., 785, 786 
World surplus of flat glass, 786 
Textiles 
Canadian Textile Commission briefs presented to government by various textile organizations (1974), 
782 
Competition from textile imports, 782, 785 
Disregard of agreements by textile importing countries, 844 
Dollar value of imported suits or suiting, 901 
Dominion Textile Co. closing, 783 
Dumping of foreign textiles at depressed prices, 782-3 
Excerpt from speech of Hon. Mr. Pepin re government negotiations with other countries, 792 
GATT, provisions for protection of signatories, 781-2, 785, 786, 787 
Gazette article on The Case for Textile Protection, 781 
Government concern and study of problem, 792, 901-02, 945 
Import control list and prices, 783-5, 901, 946 
Imports per capita, 782 
International trade deficit, 782, 975-6 
International Trade in Textiles, agreement re, 947 
Polyester and cotton-mixed imports, 783, 946, 977 
Quebec textile workers, 844 
Le Devoir article re unemployment in Victoriaville, 844 
Representations and recommendations of union leaders, workers and producers, rejection of, 783-4 
Separatist leader’s comments on CBC re government attitude towards secondary industry trade policies, 
978 
Subsidies to other areas of industry, 785 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 946, 976-7 
Inquiry into imports of certain fabrics and clothing, 946-7 
Recommendations, lack of enforcement of, 845, 976-7 
Textile companies converting to import companies, 844 
Unemployment in Wellington District and other areas, 782, 786-7, 791, 844, 977-8 
USSR trading policy, 791 
Wages, Canada vs other countries, 844 
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Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 843-6, 901, 971, 978-9 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 791-3 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 781-7, 901, 947-8, 974-8 
Perrault, Raymond J., 901-02, 945-8 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department 

Authority provided under Statistics Act, 273-4 
Import analysis and examination of invoices, 273-4 
Imports, question of non-tariff barriers re, 399, 400 
Interdepartmental arrangement for access to information, 398-9 
Support services for industrial and trade development, 272-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Beaubien, L. P., 281 

Everett, Douglas D., 272-4, 349, 399-400 

Grosart, Allister, 304-06, 398-9 

Hayden, Salter A., 348-9 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15. Ir, 243; 2r, 272-4, 281, 304-06; ref to com, 306; rep with 
amdts, 348-9, 368; 3r, 373, 398-400; r.a., 1134 


Inflation, 15-16, 19, 72-74 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, White Paper on, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319-30, 
1349-53, 1411-15 
Beef industry and prices, 122 
Cost-push inflation, 119 
Demand-pull inflation, 119 
Energy costs, 112-13 
Excerpts from paper prepared by George C. Baker, 112-13 
Food retailing industry, salaries, 879 
Food shortage and destitution in eastern countries, 117 
Government expenditures and control of, 16, 26, 27-28, 144-5, 182-3, 189-90, 199-200, 349-51, 1056 
Excerpt from publication of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1056 
Legislation, multiplicity and complexity of, 145 
Literature surplus, 145 
Provincial and municipal expenditures, 144-5 
Restraints, 141, 183 
Windsor Star article on, 144 
High cost of money, 112 
Japan, 246, 248 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, 122 
Milk subsidy, 175-6 
National petroleum corporation to control prices and distribution, 112 
Oil prices, 72, 116 
Population control, 72 
Public debt, 190 
Responsibility of individuals, 119-20 
Restraints and controls, 876-7 
Structural inflation, 119 
Supply of goods and services, 116-17, 121, 183 
Tariff decreases, question of anti-inflationary effects of, 514-15 
Trade balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Trends affecting export markets, 877 
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Inflation, - Concluded 
Wage and price controls, 145 
World economic and political outlook, 117-18 
See Anti-inflation, 
Canadian economy, 
Economic conditions and prospects. 


Information bill (Right to Information) C-225, ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 
467 


Information Canada 
Inaccuracies in publication regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757, 2003 


Inman, Hon. F, Elsie 
Birthday felicitations, 348 
Crime and violence, 1255 
Crime increase, 1255 
Firearms, police use of, 1255 
Violence depicted in life styles, 1255 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 967 
International Women’s Year, 1346-7 
Background of women’s role during past centuries, 1346 
Leadership in industry, professions, arts and sciences, 1346 
Provincial jurisdiction in matters of property laws, civil rights and education, 1346 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410 


Inquiries, calling the attention of the Senate to matters of national and international interest 

Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TV program ’Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 

Canadian economy, Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 
1319-30, 1349-53 

Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation Ltd., inquiry 
dropped, 1063-4 

Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, 109-10, 663-6, 675-84, | 121-2, 1135 

Constitution of Canada 

Patriation, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of the 

Provinces on the subject of, 2079-86 

Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), implementation of recommendations 
contained in report, 238-41 

Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
2059-61, 2108-09 

Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-72, 1081-2, 1113-17 

European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 661-2, 671 

European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 

Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 

Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41 

Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64 

Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 974-9; subject matter ref 
to Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 979 

International Women’s Year, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
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Inquiries, calling the attention of the Senate to matters of national and international interest - Concluded 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec City conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Columbo conference, 984-8 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Labour, working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1877-8 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians to, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 
Public Service, action of Treasury Board in reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, 

2318-21 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, Order 
withdrawn, 966 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9, see also appendix of May 19/75 
Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6, 1483-4, 1487-8 
Order discharged and inquiry withdrawn, 2099 
Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 
2196-8, 2217-21, 2333-4 
Work Ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 


Inquiries, general 


British Trade Mission offices in Canada, 206, 252 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7 

Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 

Federal-provincial relations, dispute re resource revenue taxation, inquiry withdrawn, 660 

Indian and Eskimo recruitment development program, 569 

Parliament Buildings, East Block renovations, 241; inquiry dropped, 279 


See Questions 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 


Budgets of Committees 
Agriculture, 348 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, 348, 524-5, 956, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 525, 1088, 1624 
Foreign Affairs, 348, 1781 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 525-6, 795 
National Finance, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 1781, 2119 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Science Policy, 160, 348, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261, 2119 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74), ref to com, 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75), ref to com, 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76), ref to com, 2167 
Consideration of matters without reference by the Senate, 109 
Inter-Parliamentary associations, resolution re sharing of expenses of, 1493-4 
Intersessional authority, 505, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16 
Members, 96 
Orders of the Day, notification to senator of item standing in his name, 2123 
Regulations re attendance of senators, ref to com, 951-4 
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Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 
Reports 


Committee budgets, 160, 348, 524-5, 795, 956, 1088, 1244, 1261, 1337, 1502, 1624, 1781 

Regulations re attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13; m that rep be ref back to com, 1913, 
1917-19, 1933-6, m neg, 2118, rep adopted, 2118 

Salary revisions, report tabled, 2261 


International Air Transport Association bill S-18. Ir, 265; 2r, 301-03; ref to com, 303: rep without amdt, 373; 
bf) 38251r.8.098 | ‘ 


International organizations 
Privileges and immunities, 934, 957-8, 973 


International Women’s Year, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9, 1346-7 


Abortion law, 837, 838, 898 
Agricultural activities, need for training of women in time of food crisis, 837-8 
Anti-discrimination legislation, 897 
Asia and Africa, male domination, 837 
Background of women’s role during past centuries, 1346 
Honorary aide-de-camp to Governor General, Colonel Mary Vallance, 672 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Inequalities between men and women, 838, 897 
University graduates, 898 
Leadership of women in industry, professions, arts and sciences, 1346 
Protest speech of student at public meeting contest, 673-4 
Provincial jurisdiction in matters of property laws, civil rights and education, 1346 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 672, 897 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, France and Germany, role of women, 836 
Social revolution by women, 896 
Song of Equality, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Speaker of the Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe, 671-2 
Statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assist. Sect. General for Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
836, 896 
UN Charter (1945), 896 
UN conference on ways and means to end discrimination against women, 672 
UN disregard of women’s rights and failure to implement ideals of founders, 672, 896 
UN resolution re International Women’s Year, 672, 836, 896 
“Why Not’ campaign, 896 
Comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 
Women’s Program, Dept. of State, 897-8 
Women’s responsibility in economics, social and cultural development, worldwide friendly relations and 
cooperation, 836 
Women’s wages in Italy, 837 
Working women, heads of families, 898 
Speakers: Senators 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 896-9 
Inman, F. Elsie, 1346-7 
Norrie, Margaret, 836-8 
Quart, Josie D., 671-4 


Interparliamentary Advisory Committee 
Canadian delegations to conferences, committee to study and rule on, 1490, 1494 
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Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 


Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224, 2225 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Ant-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulation, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multi-lateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2222, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
Speaker: Senator 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2221-3, 2224-33 


Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec City conference, | 137-43, 1145-55 


Committees and members of, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Energy resources, 1141-2 

Alaska reserves, 1141 

Coal reserves, 1141 

Nuclear energy, 1142 

Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 

Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1141 

Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Speakers: Senators 

Macnaughton, Alan A., 1137-40 

van Roggen, George C., 1140-3 
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Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 

Aid to developing countries, 985-8 

Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 985, 986-8 

Tarbela Dam, 987-8 

Birth control, 987, 988 
Canada’s esteem in foreign countries, 985 
Disarmanent, 984 
Drugs, 984-5 
Economic conditions in Canada, 985-6 
Economic cooperation, 984 
Education and training in resource development, 984, 988 
Human rights, 984 
Living standards, 985 
Population statistics, 986 
Poverty problems, 987 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 988 

Rowe, Frederick William, 984-8 


Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 236 
Briefing of delegates, 237 
Japan, economic expansion, 245-7; employment standards, 246-7; inflation, 246, 248 
Labour unions and strikes in Canada, effect on foreign investments, 245-6 
Middle East, 247-8; Canadian peacekeeping force, 247 
Organizational meetings on energy, iron and steel, education, environment and pollution, 235 
Population trends and economic and social development, 235-6, 237 
Resolutions presented, 235-6 
UN Conference on World Population, 236 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 245-8 
Molgat, Gildas L., 234-8 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 248-9 


Intersessional authority of Senate, 505, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16 
Investigations in Parliament, 1398-1403, 1409, 1476-9 


Iraq 
Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, visitor to Senate, 1742 


Ireland, Republic of 
President Erskine Childers, death of, 265 


Israel 
Canada-Israel income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Italy 
Earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 


Japan, 234-8, 245-9 
Delegation from House of Councillors, visitors to Senate, 2364 
Economic expansion, 245-7 
Employment standards, 246-7 
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Japan - Concluded 
Inflation, 246, 248 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Ohara, Mr. Yasunaga, National Diet Library, visitor to Senate, 299 


Jerome, Hon. James 
Appointment to office of Speaker of House of Commons, 2 


Joint Committees, see Committees 


Judges 

Alberta, consolidation of district court divisions, 1040-1 
Annuities for judges and deceased judges’ spouses, 1052 
Appts. according to provincial volume of litigation, 1042 
Canadian Judicial Council, 1052 
Fringe benefits, 1041-2 
Income tax, 1041 
Newfoundland court of appeal, 1041 
Ontario, workload of county court judges, 1041 
Pensions, 1052 
Prince Edward Island, consolidation of county and supreme courts, 1041 
Restriction on earnings from extra-judicial functions, 1041 
Salary increases, 1041, 1043, 1051-2 
Selection of judges, 1041, 1042-3, 1051 
Superior Court workload, 1052 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1051-2 

Choquette, Lionel, 1080 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1042 

Flynn, Jacques, 1053, 1080 

Laird, Keith, 1040-2, 1053 

Molson, Hartland de M., 1042 

Walker, David J., 1042-3 


Judges bill C-47. 11, 1005; 2r, 1040-3, 1051-3; ref to com, 1053; rep without amdt, 1066; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1095 


Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1281 


Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-3, 
1920-2, 1930-1 


Kickham, Hon. Thomas J. (Deceased Dec. 1/74) 
Tributes, 324 


King George V Cancer Fund 


Assets value, 1482 
Background of fund, 1481, 1482 
Payment of assets to National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1481 
Trustees of fund, 1481 
Trust fund provisions re transfer of funds, 1481-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1483 
Cottreau, Ernest G., 1481-2, 1483 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1482-3 
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King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76. 1r, 1467; 2r, 1480-3; 3r, 1486; r.a., 1617 


Labour 
Air transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 82; disparity in labour rates, 82 
BC strike legislation, 1326-8 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Canadian Labour Congress, possibility of general strike, 2130 
Canadian Labour Congress proposals re ‘Attack on Inflation - a program of national action’, 1323-4 
Construction empires, 36 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1053, 1066 
Corporation and Labour Unions Returns Act, report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
2059-61 
Defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Essential services, proposals re collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, and compulsory arbitration, 
Government intervention in dispute and effects of, 82 
Grain inspectors’ dispute, settlement of, 336 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, 93 
Japan, employment standards, 246-7 
Labour unrest, 24, 36 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
Montreal Police Force, threatened strike, 849 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1409-10, 1416-17, 
1428-31 
Price controls vs wage controls, 1322 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze of wages and controls, 1322 
Public service, strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
St. Lawrence Ports operations, 817-27, 832 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, question, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 
888, 900-01, 912 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
Unions and strikes, effect on foreign investment in Canada, 245-6, 600 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76, 77-94, 95 
West Coast ports operations, 723, 724-30, 731 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
See St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-58, 817-27, 832 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76, 77-93, 95, 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 723, 724-30, 731, 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8. 


Lafond, Hon. Paul C. 
Canada Year Book, 1822-3 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, question of privilege, 644 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727-8 
NATO defence, 1726, 1727 
Canada’s contribution, 1727 
Scientific Committee, Subcommittee on Major Concerns of Modern Society, 1727 
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Lafond, Hon. Paul C. - Concluded 


North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 456-9 
Economic Committee discussions, 457-8 
Defence budgets, 457 
Energy supplies, 457, 458 
Germany, inflationary problems and labour unions, 458 
Inflation, 457 
Multinational corporations and Atlantic Alliance, 457-8 
Recommendations, 457 
USSR, currency resources from exports of oil, wood, coal and weapons, 458 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1791, 1933-4 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791 
Senate vacancies and workload, 1791 
Representation bill 1974 C-36, 424 
Senate business, 924 


Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C. (deceased Feb. 13/75) 
Tributes, 532-4 


Laird, Hon. Keith 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 144-6 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 1062-3 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2265-6, 2280, 2289 
Land ownership, 2265-6 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 144 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1016-17 
‘Give’, definition of, 1016-17 
Immigration bill S-12, 164-5, 166, 230-2, 233 
Appeal against deportation order, 166, 231 
Deportation statistics, 230-1, 233 
Ignoring of deportation order, 164-5, 166-7, 231 
Illegal activities, 232 
Indictment or summary conviction, 231 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1908-10 
Broadcasting, 1909 
Canada-US relations. 1909 
Detroit Free Press article re ‘magazine dispute’, 1909-10 
Foreign Investment Review Agency, 1909 
Maclean’s magazine, 1909 
Potash industry, Globe and Mail article re, 1909 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1909 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 426 
Inflation, 144-5 
Government expenditures and control of, 144; provincial and municipal, 144-5 
Legislation, multiplicity and complexity of, 145 
Literature surplus, 145 
Windsor Star article on, 144 
Wage and price controls, 144 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee 
Budgets of committees 
Agriculture, 348 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, 348, 524-5, 956, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Empioyer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 525, 1088, 1624 
Foreign Affairs, 384, 1781 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 525, 795 
National Finance, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 1781, 2119 
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Laird, Hon. Keith - Concluded 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee - Concluded 
Budgets of committees - Concluded 
Regulations and other Statutory instruments, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Science Policy, 160, 348, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261, 2119 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74) ref to com, 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75) ref to com, 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76) ref to com, 2167 
Consideration of matters without reference by the Senate, 109 
Reports 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, m that rep be ref back to 
com, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6, 2118 
Salary revisions, report tabled, 2261 
Inter-Parliamentary associations, resolution re sharing of expenses of, 1493-4 
Judges bill C-47, 1040-2, 1053 
Alberta, consolidation of district court divisions, 1040-1 
Appointments according to provincial volume of litigation, 1042 
Fringe benefits, 1041-2 
Income tax, 1041 
Newfoundland court of appeal, 1041 
Ontario, workload of county court judges, 1041 
Prince Edward Island, consolidation of county and supreme courts, 1041 
Restriction on earnings from extra-judicial functions, 1041 
Salary increases, 1041 
Selection of judges, 1041 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the Senate 
Appointment of Raymond du Plessis, Esq., Q.C., 2048-9 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Reports 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 
1244 
National Finance Committee 
Reports 
Estimates, Supplementary (B) year ending Mar. 31/76, 1937, 1948-53 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, question of privilege, 794-5 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 2118 
Absence beyond 21 days, 1790 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791 
Official business, specifying of, 1790-1 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 1426 
Senate speech quoted verbatim in Commons, 1359-60 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953 
Unemployment insurance, 145 
Pensioners, 145 


Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2366-75 
Ceiling on federal contributions, 2367, 2369-70, 2372-3 
Costs (1975), 2369; provincial per capita costs, 2370-1 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2367, 2373 
Immigration of physicians, 2367 
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Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare - Concluded 


Medical Care bill C-68 - Concluded 
Nursing homes, 2374 
Physicians’ fees, 2372 
Provincial percentage increases (1975-76), 2368 
Psychiatrists and physiotherapists, 2368-9 
Quebec, 2358-9, 2370 
Seat belts vs accidents and medical care, 2367-8 


Lamontagne, Hon. Maurice, P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2112-13, 2114 
Backlog of appeals to board, 2112 
Export levy, 2113, 2114 
Increase in workers affected by guidelines, 2112 
Labour leaders’ influence on inflationary trends, 2112 
Price increases vs cost-of-living adjustments, 2112 
Small industries, 2113 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, La Presse report of alleged statement by Senator Lamontagne, 
question of privilege, 1165-6 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 761-5, 766, 908-09, 910, 911 
Institution, definition of, 765-6 
Prohibition of illegal exports into Canada, 764 
Articles made by person now deceased or which have been in Canada 35 yrs. or more, 764, 765 
UNESCO convention, 764 
Review Board, 763-4, 908-09, 910 
System of export control, 762-4 
Determination of fair cash price, 762, 764 
Financial assistance for custodial institutions, 763 
Ministerial permits of bulk licences, 763 
Objects of national heritage, 762 
Permits, 762, 908, 909 
Tax incentives for sale or donation of cultural property to custodial institutions, 763 
Exemptions, 763 
UK legislation, 761, 763, 765 
Value of articles such as manuscripts, etc., determination of, 765 
Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-72 
Cost-push inflation, 1072 
Countercyclical policies, 1068, 1072 
Crude oil exports, ceiling on, 1072 
Current account deficit, 1071 
Employment and unemployment, 1070 
Excerpts from speeches relating to economic conditions (1966, 1970), 1068-9 
Exports, decline due to work stoppages, 1070 
Finance Minister’s statements re fiscal policies, 1068-9, 1071 
Gross national product, 1070 
Housing market, 1069 
Interest rates, 1069 
Provincial deficits, 1071 
Recessions (1953-74), 1067-8 
Trade deficits re parts and accessories of motor vehicles, 1071 
US economic conditions, 1069, 1070 
US production of small cars affecting auto pact, 1071-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 648, 649 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 749, 7S1 
Construction industry, stabilizing of, 751 
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Lamontagne, Hon. Maurice, P.C. - Concluded 
Official Languages Acct, rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-6 
Motion re, 2344 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 964 
Rules of the Senate 
Amendment to committee report after presentation to Senate, 908, 909 
Science policy 
Commission on the Future, termination of mandate for, 1173, 1220 
Data bank, 295 
Excerpts from letters from Prime Minister and Deputy Secretary of the Cabinet re Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1171-2, 1221 
Future research areas of Science Policy Committee, 1173 
Impact of committee report on other countries, 1222 
Information center, Futures Canada, 295 
“Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions”, 1171, 1221 
Prime Minster Trudeau’s speech at Duke University, 296-7 
Recommendations to government by committee, 1222 
Study undertaken by government into futures research and futures information, 1172-3 
Training program in cooperation with management and schools, 295-6 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 
Annual meetings, regional and national, 296 
Appointment, 295-8 
Club of Rome President, visit to committee, 473 
Expenses, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260, 1261 
Members, 295 
Reports 
Quorum, 1355 
Termination of mandate re Commission on the Future, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
Terms of reference, 295, 1171 
Senate business, 1880, 1881 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 952 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 952 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 878 


Lang, Hon. Daniel A. 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974, C-42, 415 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1446-9 
Economic Summit Conference, Canada’s absence from, 1447 
Government expenditures, 1447-8 
Federal budget deficit, 1447 
Members’ indemnities, 1448 
Ontario, 1447 
Prime Minister’s statement, 1448 
UK government budget cuts, 1448 
Labour and management demands, 1448-9 
Labour strike actions affecting economy, 1447 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2283 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2387-9 
Appeals, 2389 
Background of capital punishment legislation, 2387 
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Lang, Hon. Daniel A. - Concluded 


Criminal Law Amendment bill C-84 - Concluded 
First and second degree murder, 2388-9 
Prison term, ten years or life, 2389 
Recommendation by jury, 2389 
Transitional provisions re pending matters, 2389 
Treason, 2388-9 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1175-8 
Basic and additional revenues, 1175-6 
Equalization formula as result of revenues to oil and gas producing provinces, 1175 
Freehold oil and gas revenues, 1175 
Income tax revenue guarantee, 1175, 1177 
Personal and corporation tax, 1177 
Tax changes affecting fiscal arrangements, 1176-7 
Tax rebates on oil and gas revenue, western provinces, 1177 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1421, 1422 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1789-90, 1796-8: Commons amdts, 2244 
Accruing property income, 1790 
Capital gains, 1790 
Conventions with France, Belgium and Israel, 1789 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1797 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1796-7 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1790, 1797 
Supplementary agreements, 1789 
Taxation by countries not under convention, 1798 
Teachers’ tax exemption, 1790 
Withholding tax on dividends and interest payments and royalties, 1789, 1797 
Passports, special, for MPs, restrictions on, 2262-3 
Remembrance Day, 257 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 256-8 
Dependent children, 257-8 
Equality for male and female veterans, 258 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 257 
Orphans, 257-8 


Langlois, Hon. Leopold, Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1045, 1196, 1639 
Membership, motion re, 591 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 1001 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1001 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1001 
Seizure and sale of aircraft, 1001 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1053 
Anti-inflation policy, m to authorize com to study subject matter of Bill C-73, 1408, agreed, 1426 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 192-3, 203, 204-5 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 379, 389, 390-2, 407-11, 412, 413, 429, 431-2 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 402, 424-5 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 703-05, 718-19, 720-21, 722, 723, 735-6 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55, 707-08, 738-9 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1097, 1098, 1129, 1131-2 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1602-04, 6121-14 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1971-2, 1977-80, 1981-2, 1984 
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Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1972-3, 1988-91 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93, 2288 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2268, 2269 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of services of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427-8 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 373, 505, 535, 563, 1034, 1403, 1416, 1438, 1485, 1502, 1856, 2069, 
2098, 2120, 2178, 2192, 2216, 2338 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 241, 253 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 134 
Canada-United States relations, communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by 
Senator Davey, 2192-3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1619 
Profane language used on TV programs, 1128 
Role of CBC and CRTC administrative office, 1128 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Day program, 1128 
TV program ’Les Beaux Dimanches’, com authorized to examine and report on, 225-6; rep of com, 
1127-9 
National unity, deprecating of, 1128 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27, 1062 
Background of corporation, 1062 
Change of name to ‘Teleglobe Canada’, 1062 
President and chief executive officer, 1062 
Committees 
Authorization to meet during adjournment of Senate, 2171-2 
Meetings, co-ordinating committee to organize scheduling of, 1091 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Proceedings, delay in printing and distribution of, 703-04 
Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), implementation of recommendations 
contained in report, 2239-41 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1730-3, 1772-6, 1884-6, 1896-7, 1899 
Appeal from decision on summary conviction, 1732 
Cattle theft, 1885 
Conditional release, 1731-2 
Conspiracy in or outside Canada, 1731 
Criminal offence resulting in serious harm, 1732 
Evidence of police officer, 1885, 1896-7, 1899 
Impaired drivers, 1731, 1775 
Jury system, 1773, 1774 = 
Kidnapping, extortion, organized crime, 1775 
Morgentaler amendment, |1732, 1772-4, 1885-6 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
Murder, conspiracy to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics, 1733 
Offence against internationally protected person, 1730 
Placing bets on behalf of others, 1731 
Rape and other sexual offences, 1731 
Complainants’ testimony, 1731 
Telecommunications, use of ‘blackbox’, 1731 
Theft, forgery of credit cards, etc., 1884-5 
Verdict of guilty where facts admitted and there is error in law, 1885 
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Deputy Leader, reappointment, 46 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Energy 
Statement of policy re oil and gas, notice of inquiry, 2150 
Estimates 
Agriculture, 193 
Assistance to provinces, individuals or other segment of economy, 1971 
Assurance that passage of bill will not prejudice further debate, 708 
Auditor General’s statement re government financial management, 1977 
Borrowing authority, 389, 391, 708, 738-9, 1132, 1603, 1612-13, 1972-3, 1988, 1989 
Budgetary and non-budgetary items, 704, 1602-03 
Canadair, 719, 720 
CNR deficit, 704 
Cheque cashing before March 31, 1989-90 
Chief Electoral Officer, 193 
Correction in figure relating to supplementary estimates (D), 703 
Deferment of capital projects, 1980-1, 1984 
Departmental estimates, suggested method for inquiry by Senate, 1972 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783 
Dollar items, 379, 704-05, 719, 723, 1603, 1613-14, 1971, 1979, 1980 
Statistics (1973-76), 1979, 1980 
Economic development and supply, 379 
Environment, 193 
Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, 704, , 18-19 
Globe and Mail article re Workers get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF, 1977-8 
Groundfish stabilization, 704 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to Leader of Social Credit Party, 722, 1613 
Indian economic development, 379 
Industry Trade and Commerce, 193 
Information Canada, 193 
Insurance, 193 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 720 
Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, excerpt from decision in Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway 
Company v. Wauchope, 391 
Loto Canada, 2246-7 
Milk subsidies, 704 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445 
Old age security fund, 704, 1971-2 
Deficit, 1971-2 
Payments to provinces, 379 
Percentage increase over 1974-75, 1971 
Railways, compensation to, 379 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 736, 1131-2, 1133, 1613 
Special employment measures, 1602 
Spouses’ allowances, 1602 
Student summer employment, 1603 
Transfer payments, 2288 
Treasury Board, 704, 720 
Unpredicted expenditures, 719 
Veterans allowances, 704 
Votes for grants in fiscal year, 1972 
Votes for which additional sums are required, 1972 
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Estimates - Concluded 
Votes payments on calendar year basis, 1972 
Wheat, two-price program, 193 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, ref to com, 108 
Supplementary (A), 108 
Supplementary (B), 300 
Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Supplementary (D), 586 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, ref to com, 555 
Supplementary (A), 1409 
Supplementary (B), 1824 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, ref to com, 1777 
Export Development bill C-9, 459-62, 464 
Authorized capital, 459-60 
Foreign investment insurance program, 460 
Interest rate, 462, 464 
Short-term and medium-term credit for small businesses, 461 
Feeds bill S-10, 1480, 1635-6 
Commons amdts, 1480, 1635-6 
Penalty upon conviction for indictable offence, 1635 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute upon resignation from the Senate, 967-8 
Foreign Affairs 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 713, 2216 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100 
Immigration bill S-12, 166, 213-19 
Haitians, 215 
Illegal activities, 217 
Ministeral power of discretion re indictment or summary conviction, 214 
Persons remaining in Canada by force or stealth, 216-17 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee 
Terms of reference, 592 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 637-8 
Press report on Senate committee action, 637-8 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, Commons amdts, 2236 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the Day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Labour, defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses (special) for fees and travelling of witnesses re examination of Bill S-19, 525, 526 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 505, 542, 579, 713, 1438, 2216 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1775-6 
Loto Canada, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2246-7, 2268, 2269 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 291 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1657 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, Commons amdts, 2066-8 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee, 1126 
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National Finance Committee 
Expenditures, supplementary budget, 1337 
Meetings during adjournment, 2048 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 684, 774, 795, 973 
National lottery, method of proceeding with, 2103-04, 2110-11 
Nova Scotia, destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2179 
Official languages, rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2381-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034-5 
Olympic bill C-63, 1202-03 
Deficit forecast, 1203 
Identification of gold coins content, 1203 
Minister’s statement re possible withdrawal of bill, 1202 
National context of Games, 1203 
Permanent assets from capital investments, 1203 
Regattas to be held at Kingston, 1203 
Olympic Games, Flame Ceremony on Parliament Hill, 2419 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 966 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 966 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1459, 1468 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 156-7 
Advertising, 157 
Regulations, authority for, 157 
Royal patent, 156 
Public bills, suspension of rules, motion withdrawn, 1292 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1658-9 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreements between federal government and provincial 
governments, 2103, 2110 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Delay in raising of point of order, 1111 
Minister invited to Senate Chamber to explain bill, precedents, 217-19 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada re, 218 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment on or criticism of, 1202 
Supply bills, 721-2, 735 
Borrowing authority, 722 
Excerpt from Bourinot, 4th edition, 722 
Forms and Proceedings, 721-3, 735 
Senate role in money bills, 723 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208, 1234 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1094 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179 
Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 731 
Motion rescinded, 731 
Business, 31, 124-5, 152, 178-9, 221-2, 240, 289, 315, 325, 351, 380-1, 396, 482, 483-4, 505-06, 524, 
540-1, 556, 579, 592-3, 594, 656-7, 740-1, 758, 796, 899, 923-4, 956, 988, 999, 1057, 1059, 
1086, 1090, 1111, 1122, 1164-5, 1210, 1226, 1297, 1337, 1409, 1437-8, 1467-8, 1502-03, 1524, 
1537-8, 1547-8, 1615, 1647-8, 1682, 1711, 1729, 1756-7, 1778, 1793, 1846, 1874-5, 1878-9, 
2007-08, 2044, 2045-7, 2097-8, 2120-2, 2151-3, 2167, 2192, 2215, 2255, 2302, 2308, 2335, 2360 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Monday evening sittings, motion for, 1874-5, 1878-9, motion, as modified, agreed to, 1881 
Wednesday sittings, hour of adjournment, 2097-8, motion rescinded, 2308, 2335 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2203, 2204-05, 2206 
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Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, referral to Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Committee, 1437, 1442 

Statutes of Canada (references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16, 274-7, 293 
Ambiguous powers, citations re, 275-6 
Appeal Court, 276 
History of Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec, 274-5 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1641-4, 1650 
Borrowing through issue of treasury bills and raising of new funds through bonds, 1642 
Capital markets, 1642, 1644 
Draftmanship of legislation, 1650 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643, 1644 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 

Supreme Court bill S-2, 155 

Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1820, 1832-6 
Deportation of person other than Canadian citizen, landed immigrants or visitors, 1820 
Expiry date of legislation, 1833 
Ministerial powers, 1833 
Reasonable grounds for minister’s opinion, 1834 
Source of information, disclosure of, 1835 
Terrorism, 1832-3 

Transportation, disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237 

Western grain stabilization, Agriculture Committee authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate 


Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd., bill S-26, Commons amdt, 1261 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1581, 1583, 1587 
Motion (Hon. Mr. Molson) to amend bill, 1581, neg, 1581 
Motion (Hon. Mr. Phillips) to amend bill, 1583, neg, 1587 
Appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 1 
Budget speech, accommodation for senators in Senate gallery of Commons, 1087 
Christmas decorations, Senate, 1476 
Condolences on death of brother, 382 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, 160 
Feeds bill S-10, Commons amdts, 1467 
Felicitations on appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 22, 26, 32, Bh, Sill, Sy (A, TPE SI Sey TL 
116, 120, 138-9, 144, 167-8, 174-5, 184-5 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469 
Guidelines for Motions for Production of Papers, ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee, 564 
Members, Commons, 627 
Immigration Policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1285-6 
Investigations in Parliament, statement re question of privilege, 1478 
Library of Parliament, commemorative dollar for 100th anniversary, 1197 
MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, visitor to Senate, 1303 
National Arts Centre, reception for artists in Speaker’s Chambers, 2003 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee, message from Commons, 1097 
Official Languages, report of Commissioner, 757, 2003 
Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, communications from Governor General’s Secretary, 1, 2 
Parliament Buildings, accommodation in East Block, 2185 
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Property qualification of members of Senate, Supplementary return tabled, 472 
Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, communication from Governor General’s Secretary, 
2452; statement re prorogation, 2454 
Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 
Rules of the Senate 
Conflict of Interest, question of privilege re reference of Green Paper to Committee, Hon. Mr. Croll, 
780 
New edition, 1813 
Participation in debate by senator not scheduled to speak, 560 
Right of senator to adjourn debate, 560 
Rulings and statements 
Adjournment during pleasure or to reconvene at call of bell, 1111, 1112 
Debate developing during Question Period, 1784 
Debate on report without amdt and motion for third reading of bill, statement re, 2395, 2396 
Legal statements, Speaker’s authority to give decision on, 989 
Motion (Senator Godfrey) re proposed regulations respecting attendance of senators, 988-9 
Point of order re motion to amend committee report, 889-90 
Point of order (Senator Greene) re omission from Minutes of Proceedings, 988-9 
Point of order (Senator Greene) re resolution on regulations respecting attendance of senators, 952, 953 
Point of order (Senator Molson) re motion presented and seconded by senator not present, 955 
Ruling on senator being allowed to continue speech, 2365 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bill, 1207, 1209 
Senate 
Chamber renovations, 1282-3 
Painting of Royal Canadian Engineers, authority to photograph for Heritage Publishing Company, 46 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 253, 255 
Senators, new, introduced in the Senate 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, 1354 
Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine, | 
Cottreau, Hon. Ernest George, 1 
Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry, 1395 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, 1282 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
: Public Service, 1437 
Visitors 
Alberta Parliamentarians, 1087 
British Columbia, Mr. William Templeton, Victoria Legislative Assembly, 854 
British Columbia Parliamentarians, 1087 
Bulgaria, President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, 124 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Africa region delegates, 1087 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, 1966 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, former Speaker of the Senate, 1970 
Icelandic Parliamentarians, 2184 
Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, 1742 
Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, 2364 
Japan, Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, 299 
Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, 1442 
Saskatchewan, Parliamentarians and wives, 262 


Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada 
Administrator of the Government of Canada 


Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
Royal assent, 95, 220 
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Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada - Concluded 
Deputy Governor General 
Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2543 
Royal assent, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 


Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the Senate 
Appointment of Raymond du Plessis, Esq., Q.C., 2048-9 


Law reform 
Abortions, 17, 120-1, 188, 838 
Drug convictions, 66 
Family law, 16-17 
Rape victims, 66 


Law Reform Commission 
Assets distributed through bankruptcy, 661 
Benefits available to lower income groups, 660-1 
Canadian Welfare article by Prof. Friedland on Law for the Laymen, 661 
Composition of commission, 624, 625, 643, 644 
Members of legal profession, 625 
Part-time commissioners, 644 
Quebec representation, 644 
Family property and sharing of assets in event of marriage breakup, 624, 643 
Judgment debtors, problems through ignorance of law, 661 
Law educational system, 625 
Legal profession statistics, Quebec and Ontario, 625 
Objectives in field of criminal law, family law, code of sentencing and expropriation, etc., 624 
Poor man’s bankruptcy, 661 
Studies of commission to date, 624 
Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W.M., 624-5, 660-1 
Choquette, Lionel, 643-4 


Law Reform Commission bill C-43. 1r, 583; 2r, 624-5, 643-4, 660-1; ref to com, 661; rep without amdt, 759; 3r, 
768; r.a., 832 


Lawson, Hon. Edward M. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1582 
Interest rates, 1582 
Bank profits, 1582 
Labour and industrial negotiations, 1582 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2139 
Labour, failure of employers to file reports with AIB, 2139 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326-30 


BC strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Interest rates, 1327-8 
Limit of increase for low-income workers, 1327 
‘Loopholes’ alleged in program, 1329-30 
Propane and butane industry employee-employer dispute and withdrawal of essential services, 1328 
Trade Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
US controls, 1329 
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Lawson, Hon. Edward M. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2423-5 


Bank robbery in BC, ‘comedy of errors’ re, 2424-5 
Deterrent aspect, 2425 
Parole violations, 2424 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 374-5 
Healthways magazine, excerpt from, 374 
Misunderstandings by public re purpose of legislation, 374-5 
Penalties for possession or trafficking of drugs, 375 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 824-5 
Government policy in conciliation matters, 825 
Losses to workers and producers from strike action, 825 
Penalty provision, 824 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 859-61 
British Columbia salary increases in governmental areas, 860 
Expense and travel allowances, 860 
Parliamentary restaurant charges vs tradesmen’s free meals, 860 
Press reaction to parliamentary increases, 859-60 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 860, see 889 
Retroactive clause, 860 
Salary scale of judges, reporters, editors, teachers, tradesmen, 857-61 
Working hours of senators, unjust criticisms of, 860 


Leader of the Government in the Senate, Hon. Raymond J. Perrault, P.C. 
Deputy, Hon. Léopold Langlois 


Leader of the Opposition in the Senate, Hon. Jacques Flynn, P.C. 
Deputy, Hon. Allister Grosart 


Lefrancois, Hon. J. Eugéne 


Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11-12 


Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Standing Senate Committee 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better protection of Canadian society against 
perpetrators of violent and other crime, ref to com, 1852-3 
Expenses, 213, 525-6, 795 
Meeting in camera, 1770-1 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 505, 542-3, 579, 713, 758, 2216 
Members, 96 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, ref to com, 774 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, motion that financial compensation by federal government be 
considered by com, 954-5, 962-6; agreed, 966 
Reports 
Conflict of interest (Members of Parliament), Green Paper on, 2278, 2303-06 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, rep with amdt, 1867-8, 1884-6, 1893-1900 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-83, 2119-20, 2127-8, 2163-6 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, rep without amdt, 555 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-21, 
1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 
Judges bill C-47, rep without amdt, 1066 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, rep without amdt, 759 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 1244 
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Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Reports - Concluded 
Parole system in Canada, report tabled, 10 
Representation bill C-36, rep without amdt, 443 
Statute Revision bill S-3, rep without amdt, 243 
Supreme Court bill S-2, rep without amdt, 243 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, rep with amdt, 579 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Motion to approve decision of com, 512-14, 321-3, 543-6; m in amdt, 546-54; m as amended agreed, 554 


Leger, Rt. Hon. Jules, His Excellency the Governor General of Canada 
Royal assent, 397, 2450 


Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, question, 1868 


Library of Parliament, Joint Committee 
Commemorative dollar for 100th anniversary, 1197 
Commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, question, 1729, 1764-5 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Report of Librarian, First Session of 30th Parliament, 12 
Report of Librarian (1974-75), 2062 
Research staff, 146, 516 


Lieutenant governors superannuation 
Appointments after royal assent of bill, 1339 
Contribution rate, 1338 
Inadequacy of remuneration, 1338 
Lieutenant governors not included, 1338 
Members of Parliament retired to office of lieutenant governor, 1339 
Pension at 65 years of age or upon becoming disabled, 1338 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 1337-8, 1339-40 
Carter, Chesley W., 1339 
Choquette, Lionel, 1340 
Flynn, Jacques, 1338-9 


Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23. 1r, 1304; 2r, 1337-40; ref to com, 1340; rep without amdt but 
with observations, 1369; 3r, 1370; r.a., 1476 


Loan companies 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies, 47, 100-03, 107, 160, 180, 314 


Loto Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 


Chairman of Board of Directors, 2234 

Crediting of revenues to National Lottery Account and distribution to: 
Olympic Games deficit, 2234, 2235 
Physical Fitness, Amateur Sports and Recreation programs, 2234 
Provincial governments, 2234 

Establishment of Loto Canada by supplementary estimate, question of, 2234-5 
Federal-provincial consultations, 2235 
Restriction to 13 draws, 2234 
Shares, government control, 2234 
Tabling of annual report, 2234 
Variations in payments requiring item in estimates, 2234 
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Lotteries 


Loto Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 
See National lottery, 2163, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 


Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry 
Introduced in the Senate (Nov. 12/75), 1395 


Macdonald, Hon. John M., Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 138-42 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631 

Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, 1192-4 
Controlled production, 1193 
Production costs, 1192-3 
Production to alleviate world hunger, 1193 
Stop loss level, 1193 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1192 
Top loading, 1193-4 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 225 
Anti-Inflation program, National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1683, 1716 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 406-07 
Bond issue by government, depreciation in value, 140 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, 277-8 
Applications and payments, retroactive clause, 277-8 
Assignment or attachment of benefits, 278 
Religious sects, exemption for, 278 
CNR services, Atlantic Provinces, 1924, 1976 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2354-6 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092-4, 2323 
Armed forces personnel, 2093 
Land Holding Disclosure Act, NS and Cape Breton Island, 2323 
Language requirement, 2093 
Oath of allegiance and oath of citizenship, 2094 
Reinstatement of citizenship, 2093 
Residency requirement, 2093 
Students, 2093 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2040-1 
Compensation to be not more than 100% disability pension, 2041 
Three months limitation, 2041 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2410-11 
British law, 2410 
Deterrent aspect, 2410-11 
Medical means as replacement for hanging, 2411 
Montreal statistics on murders, 2411 
Victims of murder, 2411 
Explosives bill S-17, 271-2 
Authorized explosives, 271 
Factories licensed to manufacture explosives, 271 
Offences, 272 
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Farm Credit bill C-34, 796-7, 864, 880 
Age limit, 797, 880 
Availability of farm land, 797 
Financial obligation of borrowers, 797 
Loan statistics, 795 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 138-9 
Inflation, 140-1 
Government ‘restraints’, 141 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 833-5 
Acts deemed traitorous or cowardly exacting death penalty, 834 
Canadian Catholic Conference, statement issued by, 835 
Deterrent aspect, 834-5 
National security, 834 
Policemen and prison guards, 835 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishment, 835 
Violence in administration of justice, 835 
National Housing bill (No.2) C-77, 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Cooperatives, 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Servicing of land, 1679 
Newfoundland 
Anniversary of entry into Confederation, 139 
Transportation, 139-40 
Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 
North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 
Passenger trains, eastern Canada, 140 
Nova Scotia 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178-9 
Springhill fire disaster, federal aid for community, 1242 
Storm damage, 136 
Olympic bill C-63, 1198-!200 
Deficit forecast, 1199 
Federal government responsibility for Games, 1199-1200 
Profit potential from sale of gold coins, 1199 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1199 
Security costs, 1199 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1199 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429, 1430, 1431 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 157 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1245 
Authority of Chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1245 
Backlog of work of board, 1245 
Term of office of board members, 1245 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 268-9 
Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) Amendment bill C-86, 1910-11 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 162 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 162 
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Transportation 
BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2196-8 
Newfoundland ferry service, 2197-8 
Newfoundland and Ontario Steamship Ltd., 2198 
Shipping, charter rates, 2198 
Prince Edward Island, 2196-7 
CNR facilities, deterioration of, 2197 
Strikes and unemployment, 2197-8 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 942-3 
Canadian Wheat Board report, excerpt from, 943 
Lack of escalator clause, 943 
Subsidy for Spring and Durum wheat, 943 
Unemployment, 141 
Working poor, 141 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1689-90, 1698, 1701-02, 1703, 1704 
Application forms for UI, 1703 
Failure of government in economic policies, 1689 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Notice of interview, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1689-90, 1698 
Prison or institutional inmates, 1703 


Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C. (Deceased May 28/76) 
Tributes, 2176-7 


Macnaughton, Hon. Alan A., P.C. 


Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17, 303-04 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224-7 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries, 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Anti-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multilateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2222, 2224-5, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1137-40, 1145-55 
Committees and members, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Canadian textile problems, 2045, 2055-6 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2280-1 
Real Property, evidence of Canadian Bar Association, 2280-1 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2418-19 
Deterrent aspect, 2418 
Human error in judgment, 2418 
Montreal Gazette article re capital punishment, 2418 
Taking of life, question of right re, 2418 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, 1371-2 
Chemical contamination from industry, 1372 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1372 
Major provisions of bill, 1371-2 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 499-501 
Air transportation, 500 
Articles for handicapped persons, 500, 501 
Building materials and water distribution equipment, 500, 501 
Clothing and footwear, 499, 501 
Day care centers, 501 
Liquor, wine, tobacco, 500 
Transportation equipment, 500, 501 
Vehicles of high-energy-consuming category, 500 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1267-71, 1278 
Air transportation, 1268, 1271 
Building insulation materials, 1268 
Businesses and persons eligible for refund, 1267-8 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1269 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1267, 1268, 1269 
Income tax refunds, 1270-1 
Method for filing of claims and administration of refunds, 1270 
Records of gasoline purchases, 1268 
Wines, 1268 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, 301-03 
Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, visitors to Senate, 2364 
Martin, Hon. Paul, resignation from the Senate, 210 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1673-81 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1038-40 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Detainment, seizure or forfeiture of ships and aircraft, 1039-40 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
Exceptional circumstances involving safety of human life, 1039 
London Convention on ocean dumping control, 1038-9 
Oslo Convention, 1039 
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Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37 - Concluded 
Penalties for contravention of act, 1039 
Permits for dumping, 1039 
Times, rates of disposal, etc., compatible with protection of marine environment, 1039 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1601 
Commercial production deadline, 1601 
Grants, repayable grants, loan guarantees, 1601 
Program statistics, 1601 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, (Chairman of Committee of 
the Whole), 2203-07 
Speaker pro tem, 239 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1695-1706 


Manitoba 


Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 290-1 
Request to appear before Senate committee, 315-16 


Manning, Hon. Ernest C., P.C. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 68-71 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1579 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1303, 1349-53 
Credibility of government program, question of, 1350-1 
Demands vs productivity, 1350 
Government expenditures, federal and provincial, 1351-2 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 
Work force, 1352 
Government role in inflationary trend, 1350 
Psychological reactions to controls, 1350, 1352-3 
Solving of inflation by 
Lessening of external pressures involving trading partners, 1353 
Productivity, 1353 
Self-discipline, 1353 
Temporary aspect of controls, 1350 
Unsatisfactory results of wage and price controls, 1351; US publication re, 1351 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 530-1 
Distinction between punishment for murders of policemen and others, 529 
Royal prerogative, 529-30 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2413-15 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2414 
Deterrent aspect, 2415 
Permissive society, 2414 
Premeditated murder, 2414 
Principle of justice, abandonment of, 2414 
Prison term, 2414 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2414 
Sanctity of human life, 2414 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1891 
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Economic conditions and prospects, 69-71 
Arab nations monopoly in oil industry, 69-70 
Athabasca Tar Sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71 
Canada-US trade relations, 70 
Commodity price determination, 69; transportation costs, 70 
Energy resources and establishment of Petro-Canada, 69 
Financial Times of Canada editorial, 69 
Oil prices, 69-70, 71 
Energy 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
2159-60, 2210 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 573 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 573 
Federal-provincial relations, dispute re resource revenue taxation, inquiry withdrawn, 660 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 405-06, 1014-15, 1016, 1037-8 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1038 
Drug control vs gun control, 1015 
Drug subculture, dangers to youth, 1016 
‘Give’, definition of, 1015, 1016 
Parole or pardon, 1038 
Penalty for trafficking, 1015 
Gasoline excise tax, 1112 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1013 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 630-4 
Oil industry, 631-2 
Alberta oil royalties, 632 
Natural Resources Transfer Agreements, 632, 633 
Political price determination, 631-2 
Syncrude project, 633-4 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1422 
Alberta royalties on resources, 1422 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1422 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1931-3, 2326-7, 2328 
Broadcasting, 1932, 2326, 2327, 2328 
Canada-US relations, 1932 
Canada-US treaty negotiations, question of, 1933 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1932 
Canadian publication, definition of, 2326 
MD of Canada, 1933 
Time, 1932 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1859-60, 1869, 1975 
Olympic bill C-63, 1201, 1202 
Regional aspect of Games location, 1201 
Western attitude towards potential deficit, 1201 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 568-9, 965-6 
Alberta, 965, 966 
British Columbia, 965 
Federal-provincial negotiations re RCMP, 569, 965 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 965-6 
Option of provinces, 965 
Police forces in metropolitan centers, 966 
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Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 902-06, 907 
Consumer protection, 903 
Control of profits to insure reinvestment in exploration and development, 905-06 
Crude oil prices, 903, 904 
Dwindling of irreplaceable resources, 903 
Elements creating instability and uncertainty in oil exploration, 904-05 
Exchange of energy between US and Canada in certain regions, 905 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 903-04 
Political price fixing, 902-06 
Tax on exports to US, 903 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410 
Senate 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877-8 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 875-8 
Commons members, suggestion for graduated increase on re-election, 875 
Comparison with news editors, entertainers, athletes, etc., 877 
Cost of living index and industrial composite index, 877-8 
Inflationary trends and restraints, 876-7 
Leadership of members of Parliament in crisis of wage demands and of prices, 877 
Press reaction and unjustified reports to proposed salary increases, 876 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 876, see 889 
Senators, members of Commons, provincial premiers, comparison of workload and remuneration, 878 
Service to the public, primary importance of, 876 
Suggestion for automatic fixed-dollar salary increase, 875, 876, 878 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205 
Televising of committee proceedings, 548 
Trade 
Balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Inflationary trends affecting export markets, 877 
Transportation, 70 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1166 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 80-81 
Termination date of agreement, 80-81 


Manpower and Immigration Department 


Manpower Division, motion to authorize com to examine and report on estimates for, 400-01, 419-20; 
agreed, 420 
Questions of National Finance Committee, 401 
Responsibilities and functions of Manpower Division, 400-01 
West Germany economic development, report on, 419-20; unemployment and inflation plans re, 419 


Marine safety 


Air and sea rescue, request for location of unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 


Maritimes 
See Atlantic provinces and names of individual provinces 
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Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001. Ir, 1233; 2r, 1233-4; ref to com, 
1234; suspension of rule 95, 1234-5; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251-2, 1257-9; r.a., 1281 


Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., former Leader of the Government in the Senate (Resigned Oct. 30/74) 


Farewell speech to Parliament on appointment to office of High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, 
207-08 
Tributes, 208-12 


Martland, Hon. Ronald, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada, 1-2 


Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-3 


McDonald, Hon. A. Hamilton 


Aeronautics bill S-34, 2125 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1580-1 
Food prices, 1587 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1580-1 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2283-4 
Alien ownership of land, Saskatchewan, 2283, 2284 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2283 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2041-2 
Evaders and escapees, 2042 
Three months’ limitation, 2042 
Widows’ allowances, 2042 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2427-8 
Defensive attitude of society, 2428 
Deterrent aspect, 2428 
Escapees from Manitoba institution and aftermath of crime, 2428 
“Santa Claus” murders, 2428 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
Estimates 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1986 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 788-91, 806-07, 863, 864 
Age limit, 788, 789, 807, 863 
Agriculture investments, 790 
Availability of farm land, 806-07 
Capital fund of corporation, 789, 790, 807 
Full-time and part-time farming, 789 
Interest rate, 789, 791 
Loans in relation to mortgage capacity or productivity of real estate, 789, 790-1 
Maximum loan, 788 
Repayment record, 788 
Security, 791 
Statistics on persons involved in farming, 864 
Western farming, 864 
Feeds bill S-10, 158-9 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 81 
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Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18, 338 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, insurable properties and premiums, 338 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1019, 1026 
Advertising of drugs by means of give-away, 1019 
‘Give’, definition of, 1019 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 337-8, 352-3 
Alberta oil, royalties to Indian Bands, 337-8 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 362 
Oil prices and increased revenue from 337-8 
Interparliamentary conferences, delegations to, 1490 
Interparliamentary Advisory Committee to study and rule on, 1490, 1494 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1815, 1860 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94 
Armed forces in Europe, 1489-93 
Canadian troops, 1491-2, 1493; newspaper article re, 1493 
Central Europe and Warsaw Pact countries, 1491 
Equipment statistics, various countries, 1490-2; aircraft, Lockheed P-3 Orion, 1492, tanks, 
Leopard and Centurion, 1492, 1494 
Nuclear power, 1490-1 
Reserves, 1494 
US military bases in Spain, 1493 
Canada’s defence policy, 1493 
Canadian delegation, 1490 
Energy resources, protection of, 1492-3 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7 
Canadian delegation, 344 
Canadian troops in Lahr and Baden, and equipment for, 345-6 
Defence of the Western European Union, 348 
Mutual and balanced force reductions, 344-5 
NATO, 342-5 
Oil crisis, 344 
Problems in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and Middle East, 345 
Replacement of aircraft, 345 
USSR maritime forces, 345 
USSR territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 595-7, 621-2 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives or farming enterprise, 596 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 596 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 595 
Investment of cash advance payments, 622 
Option to deliver on quota system or offboard sales, 596 
Rules of the Senate 
Reference of items to National Finance Committee, 1109 
Televising of committee proceedings, 553-4 
Transportation 
BNA Act provisions re transportation, 2220, 2221, 2333-4 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1089 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations billl C-12, 81-82 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 82; disparity in labour rates, 82 
Farmers’ payments for grain, 82 
Government intervention in dispute and effects of, 82 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
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Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1723-6, 1737-8, 1766 
Administration of act, 1725, 1737 
Advisory committee, 1725 
Branch offices, question of, 1737 
Crop insurance, 1737 
Depreciation costs, 1737 
Eligibility to participate, 1724-5 
Instability of agricultural income, 1723 
Payments vs contributions, 1723-4 
Production costs, 1724 
Retirement of farmer or sale of operation, 1724, 1725 | 
Tax reductions and payments, 1724, 1726 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1724 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2315-17, 2333 
Advisory committee 
Election of new committee, 2316 
Members, 2315, 2316 
Payments to members, 2316 
Costs of pooling account, 2316 
Malting barley, 2315-16, 2333 
Provision for further pools by order in council, 2317 


McElman, Hon. Charles 


Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1618, 1619 
Crime and violence, 1646-7 

Motion that subject matter be ref to Health, Welfare and Science Committee, 1647 

Terms of reference of proposed committee, question of, 1647 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 688-92 

Administration of law, objections of sponsor of bill, 688-9 

Clemency recommendation, 688 

Constitutionality of bill, question of, 688 

Federal government process of enacting law, 691-2 

Frederiction meeting of students at University of NB, 690 

Liberal Party convention decision on capital punishment, 689 

Miscarriage of justice, 691 

Moncton meeting of parliamentarians, law enforcement officers and others, 689-90 

Murders of recent date of police officers, 689 

Pre-sentence report, 691 

Responsibility of jury, 690-1 

Royal prerogative of mercy, 690 

Treason and sea piracy, 688 

US judicial system, 691, 692; Canadian Press report published in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 968 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1077 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1159-61, 1169-70 

Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1159-60 

Cropping of affected areas, 1161 

Damaging side effects of DDT and other chemicals, 1160 

Federal-responsibility, 1160-1 

Maple and Birch ‘dieback’, 1160 

New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 

Provincial efforts to combat problem, 1169-70 
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McEIman, Hon. Charles - Concluded 
Income tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1938-46 
Bill C-118 (1965), excerpts from debate on, 1938-9, 1940, 1943 
Broadcasting, 1944 
Bellingham station, 1944-5 
Canadian advertising on US stations, expenditures on, 1944 
Canada-US relations, 1944-5 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1939 
Canadian Periodical Publishers’ Association, letter from, 1944 
‘Dumping’ of textiles in Sherbrooke, Quebec, by American-owned subsidiary, 1942 
O’Leary Royal Commission, excerpt from report, 1939-40 
Statements by 
Hon. Grattan O’Leary, 1939-41 
Hon. Salter Hayden, 1941-2 
Right Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 1938-9 
Telegraph- Journal, St. John, NB, article re Canada-US border TV war, 1945 
Time Canada and Reader’s Digest, 1938-9, 1942, 1943 
Advertising rates to Canadian advertisers, 1943 
Dumping of cost-free content, 1943 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-4 
Senate business, 1916 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510-11, 512, 513, 543-6 


McGrand, Hon. Fred A. 


Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1632-3 
Artificial insemination centres, 1632-3 
Compensation for diseased animals, 1632 
Export health certification, 1632, 1633 
Foreign meats arriving in Canadian waters, 1633 
Garbage feeding, 1633 
Maintenance of deadyards and rendering plants, 1632 
Quarantine, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1633 
Tuberculosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, 1632 
Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22 
Abortion, 917 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Eric Fromm, 917 
Capital punishment, 917 
Child abuse, 918-19 
Murderers who have suffered parental cruelty, 918 
UK investigations, 918 
Crime and Punishment as ritual of life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menninger, 920 
Enuresis, Fire Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult Crime, 919 
Guns, freedom of purchase, 920-1 
Human Aggression, by Dr. Anthony Storr, 917 
‘Jungle made by humans for humans’, 917 
New Zealand, low crime rate, 920 
Penal system failure, 921 
Physical punishment and loss of freedom, 917-18 
Psychopathic Personality, Sociopathic Personality and Character Neurosis, excerpt from address by 
Prof. James MeHorter, 919-20 
Rehabilitation of convicted murderers, 921 
Religious sects in pacifist role, 917 
Society’s ignorance of causes of crime, 921 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 404-05 
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McGrand, Hon. Fred A. - Concluded 


Quarantine bill S-31, 1778-80 
Cleansing or removal of infested or contaminated conveyance, 1779 
Detention by quarantine officer or permission to proceed, 1779 
Referral of detention order to superior court judge, 1779 
Extension of provisions to include other dangerous diseases, 1779 
Medical examination, 1779-80 


Mcllraith, Hon. George J., P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1577 
Termination clause, 1577 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1054 
Appointment of senators from NWT and Yukon, 1054 
Residence requirement, 1054 
Canada-United States relations, 228-9 
Canadian Film Industry, academy award to Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa, 2003 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1685 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2430, 2433-6, 2439 
Commutations, 2434 
Deterrent aspect, 2434-5 
Excerpt from speech of Opposition leader, 2434 
First degree murder, 2435 
Responsibility of members of Parliament to electors, 2435, 2439 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 880-4, 885 
Motion to amend com rep, 880-2, 883 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1011, 1015-16, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1023-5, 
1026, 1027 
Conditional or unconditional pardon, 1023-4 
Drug trials cited, 1024, 1026, 1027 
‘Give’, and ‘traffic’, definition of, 1015, 1020, 1024-5, 1027 
Legal and illegal distribution of drugs, 1020 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking, 1011 
Penalty, 1015, 1023 
Possession of cannabis, trafficking, importing or exporting, 1023 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1925-9 
Broadcasting, 1928 
Bellingham station, 1928 
Canadian advertising in US market, 1928 
Reciprocal agreements between governments, 1928 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1926, 1927 
Freedom of the press, interference with, 1927 
MD of Canada, 1926 
‘Substantially the same as’, question of interpretation of phrase, 1926-7 
Excerpt from Commons Debates re, 1927 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1927 
National Capital Region, proposed study by joint committee, 229 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-4 
Forgiveness provision for municipalities, 744 
Housing starts, decrease in, 742 
New homes, mortgage provisions, 743 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 743 
Rentals, 743 
Sewage treatment grants, 743-4 
Statutory limits for making and insuring loans, 744 
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Mcllraith, Hon. George J., P.C. - Concluded 


National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667-9, 1671, 1672-3 
Assisted home ownership restrictions, 1668 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1669 
Grants to municipalities, 1669 
Housing target, 1673 
Interest-free loans, 1668 
Investment in public and private residential construction, annual, 1668 
Servicing of land, 1668-9 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 963-5 
Coordination and cooperation of various police forces, 964 
Financial obligation of province to pay for provincial force, 964 
Newfoundland, request of use of RCMP during labour problems, 965 
RCMP work in matters under federal jurisdiction, 964-5 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 464-5, 466 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465, 466; responsibilities, 466 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Rules of the Senate 
Committee reports, referral back to com or to Committee of the Whole for reconsideration 883-4 
Precedents cited in excerpts from Senate Journals, 883 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1360-3, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 
1464 
Adoption of report, motion for, 1360 
Forms and proceedings, 1360 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1423, 1424, 1426 
Parliamentary reform, 1360 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423-4 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1361, 1363 
Printing of rules as appendix to current debate, 1361 
‘Question’ or ‘matter’, definition of, 1361, 1363 
Quotations of speeches made in Commons, 1360, 1464 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1424 
Terms of reference of committees, 1361-2 
Unanimous consent, 1362 
Senate business, 221, 222 
Speaker pro tem, 833 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 730 


Medical care 
Ceiling on federal payments, 2317-18, 2338, 2340-1, 2365, 2367, 2369-70, 2372-3 
Costs (1975), 2369; provincial per capital costs, 2370-1 
Excerpt from speeches of Hon. Mr. MacEachen (1966), 2339-40 
Expenditures, anti-inflation program effect on, 2365 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2342-3, 2367, 2373 
Immigration of physicians, 2367 
New Brunswick refusal to participate in program, 2357 
Nursing homes, 2358-9, 2366, 2374; NB, 2358-9 
Physicians’ fees, 2372 
Provincial percentage increases (1975-76), 2368 
Provincial reactions to legislation, 2341-2 
Provincial responsibilities, 2365 
Psychiatrists and physiotherapists, 2368-9 
Quebec, 2358-9, 2370 
Seat belts vs accidents and medical care, 2367-8 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Macnaughton, 2341 
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Medical care - Concluded 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Robarts (1966), 2339 
Statistics on accidents and medical care, 2368 
Victoria conference of provincial health ministers, 2342 
Speakers: Senators 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2358-9 
Denis, Azellus, 2317-18 
Flynn, Jacques, 2359 
Grosart, Allister, 2359 
Langlois, Leopold, 2359 
Phillips, Orville H., 2357-8 
Smith, G. I., 2338-44 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 2339 
also 
Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare, 2236-75 


Medical Care bill C-68. 1r, 2307; 2r, 2317-18, 2338-44, 2356-9, 2364-6; bill committed to Committee of the 
Whole, Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton in the Chair, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, taking part in debate, 2366-75; rep without amdt, 2375; 3r, 2378; r.a., 2450 


Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, the late, question re removal of portrait from Commons corridor, 53, 564 


Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 


Ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 


Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1887-8 
Delegation members, Mexico and Canada, 1887-8 
Economic Rights and Duties of States, Charter of, 1887 
Tour agenda, 1887 
Trade negotiations, 1887 
Two hundred mile economic zone (‘Patrimonial Sea’), 1887 


Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
Agriculture, 931, 932 
Banff School of Advanced Management, visits to other countries, 930-1 
Canadians retired in Mexico, 776-7 
Exchange of cultural exhibitions, 776-7 
Exchange of visits of parliamentarians and businessmen, 932-3 
Housing, 931 
Industrial development, 931, 932 
Influence in international policies, 775 
Joint ministerial meetings, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Political system, 776, 853 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Institutional Revolutionary Party and other parties, 776 
President, 776 
Seasonal agricultural workers in Canada, 777 
Standard of living, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Tariff preferences for developing countries, 852 
Tourism, 853, 931-2 
Trade, Canada-Mexico, 776-7. 852-3 
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Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians - Concluded 


Women, status of 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Equality before law and in all aspects of life, legislation for, 777 
National programs for family planning, etc., 777 
Social improvement, 777 


Speakers: Senators 
Cameron, Donald, 930-3 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 775-7 
Flynn, Jacques, 852-3 


Michaud, Hon. Herve J. 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 580-1 
Deterrent aspect, 581 
Organized crime society, 581 
Television portrayals of violence, 580-1 
Crop insurance programs, 1622-3 
Maritimes crop insurance, 1622-3 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1622 
Spot loss insurance, 1622-3 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 803-05 
Agricultural production, worldwide need, 803-04 
French language literature in regard to legislation, 805 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 803 
Security requirements, 804 
Small farms development, 804-05 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1160 
Christmas tree industry, 1169 
Smallholdings and farmers’ woodlots, 1169 
Statistics on NB forestry ownership, 1169 
New Brunswick economic conditions, 1750-4 
Acadian heritage, 1753-4 
Statement of Antonine Maillet, authoress, 1754 
Agricultural problems, 1751 
Agronomy students at Laval and Moncton Universities, 1753 
Inquiry of Senate Agriculture Committee, 1751 
Meeting of Senate Agriculture Committee and results of, 1753 
Prospects for young people in farming profession, 1752 
Statements of Prime Minister and of Agriculture Minister re, 1751 
Bilingualism, lack of, 1752 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Improvement project in northeastern NB, Evangeline article re, 1753 
Memramcook Institute as training centre, recommendation re, 1752 
RC clergy declaration in support of northeast area, 1750-1 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 


Migratory bird sanctuaries 
Warden services for sanctuaries in the Maritime provinces, contracts for, 279 
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Ministers of House of Commons taking part in Senate proceedings 


Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1695-1706 

Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 748-57 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1673-81 

Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2366-75 


Molgat, Hon. Gildas L. 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 526-8, 536-7 
Commissions, members and powers of, 526-7, 536-7 
Geographic considerations in establishing constituencies, 527, 536 
Rural and northern constituencies, 527 
Estimates, year ending Mar.31/77, 2190 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 851-2 
Agreement between governments of US and Canada for reconstruction of bridge, 851-2 
Date of commencement, 851 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1849-52 
Auto pact, 1849 
Communist world contracts, 1850 
Economic blocs, development throughout world, 1850 
Economic Council of Canada report, 1850, 1851 
Imports, competition to Canadian products, 1850 
Multi-national corporations, 1850 
Textile and other manufacturing, problems of, 1851-2 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 236 
Briefing of delegates, 237 
Organizational meetings on energy, iron and steel, education, environment and pollution, 235 
Population trends and economic and social development, 235-6, 237 
Resolutions presented, 235-6 
UN Conference on World Population, 236 
New Brunswick economic conditions, 2033 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No.2) C-53, 1156-7, 1167-8 
Damp or tough grain, 1156 
Date of coming into force, 1157 
Limitation to wheat, oats and barley, 1167 
Offboard sales, 1156-7 
Provisions re initial price, interest, deliveries, etc., 1156 
Unharvested grain, 1156 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1934-5 
Travel distance, 1934 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 928 
Bread prices, 928 
Price of wheat for consumption in Canada, 928 
Production costs, 928 
Subsidy to producers and consumers, 928 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1687-9, 1694-5 
Advance payment, 1688 
Background of unemployment insurance, 1687 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 66 74%, 1694 
Extension of qualifying period, 1688 
Leaving employment voluntarily, 1687 
Overlap between unemployment insurance and other social security measures, 1687, 1694 
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Molgat, Hon. Gildas L. - Concluded 

Unemployment Insurance bill C-69 - Concluded 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1688, 1694 
Retirement benefit, 1688 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1688-9, 1695 
Sick benefits, 1688 
Social insurance number, 1688 
Social security measures, increase in benefits (1971-74), 1694-5 
Termination of claim, 1688 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1924-5, 1930 


Molson, Hon. Hartland de M. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1573-4 
Government expenditures, 1574 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1574 
Motion for amdt re, 1574 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2436-8, 2444 
Deterrent aspect, 2436 
Organized crime, Montreal, 2436-7 
Policemen, possible attitudes of self-preservation, 2437-8 
Prison reform, 2437 
Prison term, 2438 
Question of privilege re press report, 2406 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Unauthorized release to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, 2190-1 
Fisheries 
Extension to 200-mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1714 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013 
Judges bill C-47, 1042 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 291 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 212 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations meeting, 110, 
137-8 
Parliament Buildings, use of Senate rooms by members of House of Commons and others, 110 
Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Public Works, Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration 
and communications, 2243 
Rules and Orders Committee 
Appointment of chairman, 577 
Authority to reprint rules, 1537 
Commencement date of amendments contained in report, 1537; order rescinded, new date authorized, 
1720 
Rules of the Senate 
Point of order re motion presented and seconded by senators not present, 944 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1423, 
1424, 1425, 1426, 1464-6 
Absence of senators, 1359 
Adjournment of debate for prolonged period, 1465-6 
Adoption of report, one day’s notice of motion, 1357 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, terms of reference, 1357 
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Molson, Hon. Hartland de M. - Concluded 
Rules of the Senate - Concluded 


Bilingual form of bills originating in Senate, 1357, 1360 
Committee of the Whole, procedure for discussion in, 1362 
Declaration of property qualification, 1359 
Ex officio members of committees, 1358 
Forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, 1356, 1362-3 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1357, 1364, 1424, 1464-5 
Joint Committee on Library of Parliament and Other Shared Services, 1359 
Limitation of senator speaking only once in any debate, 1356 
Motion to refer matters to committee, 1357-8, 1363-4 
Motions during debate, 1356 
Motions for which no notice is required (matters of urgent public importance), 1357, 1363 
Oral questions, 1356, 1465 
Organization of committees, 1358 
Powers and duties of committees, 1424 
Preservation of order and decorum in Senate, 1356 
Previous question, 1357 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1363, 1464-5 
Private bills 
Deposit of bill and fees, 1359 
Substantial amendments, notice of, 1359 
Procedure when Speaker leaves the chamber, 1356 
‘Question’, or ‘matter’, definition of, 1363 
Quorum of committees, 1358, 1465 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1356, 1359, 1360, 1363, 1465 
Recalling of Senate earlier than set forth in motion for adjournment, 1356 
Reports from committees, 1359 
Select committees, 1357 
Senator’s final reply to inquiry on second reading of bill, 1356 
Speaker addressing house, 1357 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1358, 1364 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 951 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate business, 482, 484 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 512-13 


Money bills 
Senate authority to amend, 1656-9 
See Appropriation bills, 
Estimates. 


Morgentaler, Dr. Henry 
Abortion charges, 1036, 1732, 1742-6, 1767-8 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745, 1746 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1767-8 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
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Motor vehicle tire safety 


Maintaining and enforcing standards, 126 
National tire safety mark, 126, 150 
Regulations, lack of information on, 150-1 
Replacement tires, 125 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 2069 

Haig, J. Campbell, 149-51 

Hicks, Henry D., 151-2 

Langlois, Leopold, 2066-8 

Neiman, Joan, 125-6, 152 

Perrault, Raymond J., 150, 151 


Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8. 1r, 47; 2r, 125-6, 149-52; 3r, 161; Commons amdts, 1048, 2066-8; r.a., 
2096 


Multiculturalism 
Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 


Narcotics 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 
456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 

Study of legislation by Senate committee, question re, 316 


National Arts Centre 
Reception for English- and French-speaking artists in Speaker’s Chambers, 2003 


National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee 
Members 
Commons, 1174 
Senate, 1133 
Message from Commons, 1097 
Message to Commons, 1126 
Reports 
First report, Committee quorum, 1237 
Second report, services of advisers and staff, 1914 
Terms of reference, 1097, 1126 


National Commercial Bank of Canada 


Assets of Canadian domestic banks, statistics re, 959-60 
Authorized capital and shares, 935, 960 

Branch offices, 936, 959, 961 

Comparative United States and Canadian banking statistics, 959 
Head office, 935 

Name of bank, possible conflict re, 960, 974 

Pension funds of crown corporations, investment of, 973-4 
Provisional directors and shareholders, background of, 936, 961-2 
Risk financing, 960 

Specialty operations, 936, 960 

Sponsor (Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited), 936 

Term deposits, 961 

“Wholesale bank’, 936, 973 
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National Commercial Bank - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Everett, Douglas D., 961-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 973-4 
Grosart, Allister, 958-61 
Hays, Harry, 935-6, 974 
Laird, Keith, 1062-3 


National Commercial Bank of Canada (Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank) bill S-24. 1r, 923; 2r, 
935-6, 958-62, 973-4; ref to com, 974; rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3; 3r, 1063; r.a., 1281 


National Defence 
Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3 


National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) 


Acts deemed traitorous or cowardly exacting death penalty, 834 
Canadian Catholic Conference, statement issued by, 835 
Communication between public and members of Parliament, question of, 895-6 
Crime increase, 835-6 

Montreal kidnappings, 835 

Violation of parole conditions, 836 
Deterrent aspect, 800, 834-5, 840 
Doctrine of atonement, 894 
Government attitude towards total abolition of death sentence, 800 
Law and order, tyrannical use of phrase throughout history, 840-1 
Murder of Chicago boy, 894-5, 896 

Excerpt from autobiography of Nathan Leopold, convicted killer, 895 
Murders of Toronto policemen cited, 800, 801 
National security, 834 
Occupational hazards vs loss of life, 801 
Opinions of prominent lawyers, 894 
Parole or leave of absence records, 801 
Policemen and prison guards, 835 
Quality of mercy, 894 
Rehabilitation, 895 
Royal prerogative of mercy, 894 
Statistics on killings of policemen, 801 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishement, 835 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, conclusion of, 841 
Violence in administration of justice, 835 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 800-02, 1459 

Beaubien, L.P., 835-6 

Carter, Chesley W., 893 

Greene, John J., 893-6 

Macdonald, John M., 833-5 

O'Leary, M. Grattan, 840-1 


National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23. Ir, 643; 2r, 800-02, 833-6, 
840-1, 893-6, Order stands, 1168, 1297-8, 1459, 1816-18, 1836, 1848-9 


National Finance, Standing Senate Committee 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Authority to publish and distribute report on Manpower Division estimates, 2208 
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National Finance, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Budget for expenditure re study of legislation, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 2119 
Counsel and staff, engagement of, 351 
Estimates, authority to examine and report on 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 108 
Supplementary (A), 108 
Supplementary (B), 300 
Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Supplementary (D), 586 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, 555 
Supplementary (A), 1409 
Supplementary (B), 1824 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 1777 
Supplementary (A), 2178 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, com authorized to examine and report on, 400-01, 
418-20 
Meetings during adjournment, 2048 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 684, 774, 795, 973 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (A), 136-7, 189-90 
‘Supplementary (B), 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 444 
Supplementary (D), 693-4, 695-702 
Year ending Mar.31/76, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1549, 1565-70, 1602 
Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 2182-3, 2187-91, 2212-14 
Supplementary (A), 2223, 2234-5 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, rep without amdt, 1649 


National Flag of Canada 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada), 710-11, 714-15, 740 


National Forestry Week, 2076 


National housing (Bill C-46) 
Advisory council, 756 
Building materials tax, 745-6, 747-8 
Forgiveness provisions for municipalities, 744, 747 
Government costs, 746 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Housing starts, decrease in, 742, 744-5, 747, 749 
Indians, 751 
Inspection of projects, 746, 751 
Interest charges, 747 
Mortgage insurance plan, 753, 754, 755 
Newfoundland, deterioriation of buildings after lease expiry, 755-6 
New homes, mortgage provisions, 743 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 743, 745, 750 
Older homes, 745 
Registered home ownership program, 746, 747 
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National housing (Bill C-46) - Concluded 


Rental housing projects, 743, 746, 754 
Senior citizens, 749, 750 
Sewage treatment plants and trunk storm sewer systems, 744, 747, 756 
Statutory limits for making and insuring loans, 744, 756 
Veterans, 750 
US program for income tax deductions of interest and municipal taxes, 748 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 747-8, 749, 754, 755 

Carter, Chesley W., 750, 751, 752, 755 

Cook, Eric, 755-6 

Flynn, Jacques, 742, 753, 755, 756 

Grosart, Allister, 744-7. 748, 752, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757 

Hicks, Henry D., 744, 754 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 749, 751 

Manning, Ernest C., 744 

Mcllraith, George, 742, 743-4 

Neiman, Joan, 752-3 

Riley, Daniel, 749 

Williams, Guy, 751 

also 
Danson, Hon. Barnett, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 748-57 


National Housing bill (No.1) C-46. Ir, 742; 2r, 743-8; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Bourget in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. Barnett Danson taking part in 
debate, 748-57; rep without amdt, 757; 3r, 757; r.a., 758 


National housing (Bill C-77) 
Abuses of legislation privileges, 1678 
AHOP, 1673-4, 1676, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Continuity of program and target, 1676 
Cooperatives, 1679 
Costs of program, 1677 
Critical areas of housing, 1674 
Density, 1674 
Design, 1674 
Expenditures of interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Housing standards and construction quality, 1673, 1675, 1676-7 
Inflationary effect of new regulations, question of, 1673 
Land assembly programs of municipalities, 1675 
Loans and grants, 1674 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
New Brunswick semi-detached homes under AHOP, 1673-4 
Private funding, 1675 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
Repayment conditions, five-year clause, 1678 
Servicing of land, 1675 
Single parent family, 1676 
Two-person families, 1674 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 
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National housing (Bill C-77) - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 1667, 1671-2, 1677, 1678, 1679-80, 1681 
Macdonald, John M., 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680 
Macnaughton, Alan (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1673-81 
Mcllraith, George, 1667-9, 1671,:1672-3 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1667, 1671 
Phillips, Orville H., 1669-71, 1675, 1676 
Williams, Guy, 1678 
also 
Danson, Hon. Barnett, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 1673-81 


National Housing bill (No.2) C-77. Ir, 1667; 2r, 1667-73; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Urban Affairs Hon. Barnett Danson taking part in 
debate, 1673-81; rep without amdt, 1681; 3r, 1681; eel ALY 


National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191 

Excerpt from speeches or statements re, 2160 
Excerpt from speech of Treasury Board President, 2162-3 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2162, 2169 
Method of authorization for, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-3, 2168-9 
Policy of government in fiscal matters, departure from, 2162 
Regressive taxation, 2162, 2169 
Religious attitudes towards gambling, 2169 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 2161 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-2, 2163 

Grosart, Allister, 2163 

Hicks, Henry D., 2168-9 

Perrault, Raymond J., 2161, 2162-3 

Rowe, Frederick William, 2169 


National Museums 
Storage of Canadiana, 2209 
Artisanship of John D. Howe, 2217 


National Press Gallery 
Invitation to reception issued to members of Parliament, question, 61-62 


National unity 


National interests and unity, 28-30 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, separatist tendencies, 1127-8 


Natural resources 


Resource development, 38 
See Energy resources 


Neiman, Hon. Joan 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 14-18 
Capital punishment, expiration of trial period of partial abolition, 1656, 1716 
Criminal Code (Commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 937-40, m that subject matter be ref to Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 940-1 
Cabinet decisions re commutation of death sentence, 940 
Petition of Right Act, 939 
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Neiman, Hon. Joan - Concluded 


Criminal Code bill S-21 - Concluded 
Remission Service of Justice Dept., Fauteux Commission on, excerpt from report, 937 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 940 
Royal prerogative, 937-40 
Statistics on death sentences, 940 
Statutory power of clemency, 937-8 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, excerpt from, 938-9 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) C-71, 1898, 1907 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2421-3 
Challenge to identify violent and anti-social behaviour, 2421 
Disparities in treatment of accused persons, 2422 
Excerpt from proceedings of Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee, 2423 
Parole, 2423 
Prison term, 2423 
Professional criminals, resources of, 2422 
Toronto Sun article re sex offender, 2421-2 
Economic conditions, 15-16 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
First report, 255 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 354-8, 456, 1017-18, 1076-7 
Cannabis, 354-6, 357-8 
Convictions for possession of, 355-6, 1017-18 
Effects of, 357 
Research on, 357 
Drugs and alcohol, use by teenagers, 355-6 
LeDain Commission, 354 
Search by police, authority for, 356 
‘Sell’, ‘traffic’, ‘give’, definition of, 1017-18 
Government expenditures, 16 
Inflation, 15-16 
Law reform, 16-17; family law, 16-17; abortions, 17 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 125-6 
Maintaining and enforcing of standards, 126 
Replacement tires, 125 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 752-3 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Senior citizens, 753 
Native people, 17 
Oil crisis, 15 
Parliamentary reform, 17 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 820 
Social security, 16 
Status of women, 16-17 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547 
Transportation, 16 


New Brunswick 
Bay of Fundy power potential, 112 
Bilingualism 
Agricultural representatives, 121-2 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Court of Appeal decision re K.C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 1854-5, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
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New Brunswick - Concluded 


Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 
Kent County, report of Agriculture Committee, 2308, 2334 

Lumber industry, effect of inflation on, 122 

Saint John, increase in bus fares, 1815-16 

Storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 


New Brunswick economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 182], 1854-5, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 


Acadian heritage, 1753-4, 2009-12, 2016-17 
Acadian Village, 2012 
Statement of Antonine Maillet, authoress, 1754 
Advertisement of Regional Economic Expansion Dept. entitled The New Approach, 2012 
Agricultural problems, 1751, 1818, 2009-10 
Agronomy students at Laval and Moncton Universities, 1753 
Meeting of Senate Agricultural Committee and results of, 1751, 1753 
Prospects for young people in farming profession, 1752 
Statements of Prime Minister and of Agriculture Minister re, 1751 
Artists and musicians from NB, 2018 
Bilingualism, lack of, 1752 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Fisheries, 1818-19 
Gloucester County, 2012 
Highways, Route 11, 2012 
Improvement project in northeastern NB, Evangeline article re, 1753 
Infrastructural works, government expenditures on, 1818 
Memramcook Institute as training centre, recommendation re, 1752 
Mineral resources, 2019 
Mining, 1819 
New Brunswick Psychological Association, letter to Premier of NB., copy to Prime Minister, 2010-11 
Nuclear power plant, change of site, 1817 
Relocation of workers, 2011 
RC clergy declaration in support of northeast area, 1750-1 
Recommendation re farmlands, 1751 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal article re Northeast New Brunswick, 2012 
Shipping, 1820 
Social equality program, 2017-18 
Tourism, 1819 
Transportation, 1819 
Unemployment, 1820 
Speakers: Senators 
Fournier, Michel, 1817-20 
Michaud, Herve J., 1750-4 
Molgat, Gildas L., 2033 
Riley, Daniel, 2009-13 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 2015-18 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Anniversary of entry into Confederation, 139 
CNR services in Newfoundland, 1868, 1903 
Come-By-Chance refinery, financial assistance for, 1826-7, 1860 
Curling, congratulations to Newfoundland Rink on winning of Canadian Men’s Championship, 1889 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Fisheries, ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
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Newfoundland and Labrador - Concluded 


Marine safety, request for location of air and searescue units in Newfoundland, 1860 
Offshore gas and oil, negotiations between federal government and producing provinces, 2070, 2142 
RCMP, request for use of during labour strike, 965-6 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Transportation 

Air Canada service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 

Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 

North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 

Passenger trains, eastern Canada, 52, 140 

Strait of Belle Isle, 64 

Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 


Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., excerpts from 
Abortion, article in Status of Women News, 120-1 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, 917, 1289 
Articles on Senate by Senator Rowe, press account of, question of privilege, 480 
Autobiography of Nathan Leopold, convicted killer, 895 
Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of Task Force, 490 
Canadian armed forces in Europe, article re, 1493 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Pacific Railway - A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 
Canadian Press 
Article entitled “Senior civil servants bitter over Ottawa’s wage example”, 1351 
Article quoting statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, 1576 
Article re CNR estimates and plans, 139-40 
Report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator Giguere, 
1395-7 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, statement by Transport Minister re transportation policy, 42-43 
Capital punishment, statement issued by Canadian Catholic Conference, 835 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 850 
Crime Against Internationally Protected Persons: Prevention and Punishment - an Analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Crime and Punishment as Ritual of Life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menningers, 920 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, question of privilege re newspaper article, 2406 
Drug epidemic, excerpt from Healthways Magazine, 374 
Economic prospects, excerpts from speeches by Minister of Finance and by Senator Lamontagne, 168-9 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I, Analysis, 1216 
Equal rights, statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assistant Secretary General for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs, 836, 896 
Excerpts from Prime Minister’s speeches re anti-inflation legislation, 1454-5 
Financial Post: Transportation costs, 43 
Financial Times: ‘Canada left out - Crucial oil meeting next month’, 605 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Globe and Mail: 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, article by Prof. J. D. Morton re constitutional 
problems of White Paper, 1320 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, 2122-3 
Canadian Pacific Railway, article re, 43, 44 
Equal opportunities for women, article re, 187 
Price controls, 1323 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee Chairman Senator Forsey, article re, 794-5 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, statement by President of Interprovincial Pipelines, 112 
Senate reform, statements by Prime Minister, 32 
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Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., - Continued 
Globe and Mail - Concluded 
Time magazine, article by J. Carruthers re, 582-3 
Whittling Down a Freedom, editorial re, 582, 641-2 
Government expenditures, effect on inflation, excerpt from report of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 
1056 
Helsinki Declaration, statements by leaders of various nations re, 1758 
Housing, excerpt from speech by Hon. Mr. Danson, 1457 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Inequalities between men and women, UN publication re, 838 
La Presse report of alleged statement re CBC by Senator Lamontagne, 1165-6 
Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, excerpt from decision in ‘Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway Company 
v. Wauchope’, 391 
Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1171, 1221 
May’s Parliamentary Practice, ‘Queen’s Consent to Bills’, 566 
Ministry of State for Science and Technology, paper re National Research Council functions, 114 
Modern Senate of Canada, The, excerpt re Minister explaining bills in the Senate, 218 
National Flag, speech by Governor General on initial raising of, 710 
National Research Council, financial assistance for, excerpt from paper of Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology, 114 
Newspapers featuring articles on Helsinki Conference, 1757, 1759-60 
Newsweek article on drug control, 1451 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, letter from Senator Forsey re, 
1761 
Ottawa Citizen article titled ‘Carpets escape the axe’, 1585 
Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada before Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 2140 
Ottawa Journal article re Nova Scotia storm damage, 1766 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, attendance at UN General Assembly, statement re position taken by 
Canadian delegation, 110, 137-8 
Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet issued by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Poverty in Canada, report of Senate Special Committee, updated, 282 
Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy by Taki Rifai, 618 
Prime Minister’s speeches re government policies on controls, 1443 
Psychopathic personality, sociopathic personality and character neurosis, excerpt from address by Prof. 
James MeHorter, 919-20 
Regional development incentives, Halifax-Chronicle Herald article re, 1620 
Remission Service, excerpt from report of Fauteux Commission, 935 
Science policy, excerpts from speeches of and letters from Prime Minister and from Deputy Secretary of 
Cabinet re Institute for Research on Public Policy, 296-7, 1171-2, 1221 
Secondary industry trade policies, Separatist leader’s comments re government attitude, 978 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Song of Equality for International Women’s Year, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Status of women, Le Devoir editorial rewMOs 
Textile industry, Gazette articles re, 781-2 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishment, 835 
Tidal power, Bay of Fundy, excerpt from paper by George Baker, P.Eng., 112-13 
Toronto Globe and Mail article ‘The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy’, 1759 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, 938-9 
Unemployment in Victoriaville clothing industry, Le Devoir article Te, 844 
US judicial system, Canadian Press report in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
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Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., - Concluded 


Wage and price controls, US publication by C. J. Grayson, Chairman of Prices Commission re unsatisfact- 
ory results of, 1351 

Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce re permissive society, 1290-1 

Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 

“Why Not’ campaign, comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 


Norrie, Hon. Margaret 


Abortion, 120-1 
Priorities for Government Action, 121 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 120-2 
Air Canada service Ottawa-Halifax, question of privilege, 1479-80 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1632-3 
Bilingualism, agricultural representatives, New Brunswick, 121-2 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2039 
Crime and violence, 1252-5 
Basic principles for prevention of crime, 1253 
Statement of Henry Fielding, founder of crime prevention organization, 1253 
Netherlands crime reform, 1253-4 
Communication between prisoners and personnel, 1254 
‘Land Without Prisons’, Newsweek article, 1253 
Penal system, 1253 
Prison population, comparisons, 1253-4 
Rehabilitation, 1253 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
Youth training, 1253 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 863-4 
Age limit, 863 
Maritime farmers, problems of, 863-4 
Feed grains, assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Feeds bill S-10, 161-2 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 120 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 968 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
2099-2102 
Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78, 1717-18 
Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion, 1717-18 
Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718 
Transfer of responsibilities and assets to Canadian Pension Commission, 1718 
Inflation, 121-2 
Beef industry and prices, 122 
Supply of goods and services, 121 
International Women’s Year, 836-8 
Abortion law, 837, 838 
Asia and Africa, male domination, 837 
Inequality of wages for men and women in Canada, 838 
Statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assist. Sect. General for Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
836 
UN Charter, 836 
Women’s responsibility in economics, social and cultural development, worldwide friendly relations and 
cooperation, 836 
Women’s wages in Italy, 837 
Televising of committee proceedings, 550 
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Norrie, Hon. Margaret - Concluded 
Transportation 


BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2211-12 
Atlantic provinces, 2211-12 
Halifax container pier, 2212 
Halifax and Saint John, ‘Gateway to Eastern North America’, 2211-12 
Passenger rail service, 2212 
Sea-Wings cargo business, 2212 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1703 


North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 


Armed forces in Europe, 1489-93, 1494, 1726, 1727 
Canadian troops, 1491-2, 1493; newspaper article re, 1493 
Central Europe and Warsaw Pact countries, 1491 
Equipment statistics, various countries, 1490-2; aircraft, Lockheed P-3 Orion, 1492, tanks, Leopard and 

Centurion, 1491, 1492, 1494 
Nuclear power, 1490-1 
Reserves, 1492, 1494 
US military bases in Spain, 1493 

Canada’s role in NATO, 1490, 1727-8 
Canada’s community of interests, 1727-8 
Senate representation, 1490 

Defence policy, 1493, 1726, 1727 
Canada’s contribution, 1727 

Education, Cultural Affairs and Information Committee, 1515, 1517 

Energy resources, protection of, 1492-3 

Helsinki Agreement, 1515 

Interparliamentary advisory Council and sub-committee, 1493-4 

Political Committee, 1514 

Recommendations and Resolutions adopted at Copenhagen Session, 1514-15, 1517-23 
Challenges of Modern Society Committee, 1520 
Eastern Mediterranean, 1515, 1518, 1522-3 
East-West relations, 1515, 1519 
Economic aid to Portugal, Greece and Turkey, 1520 
Energy supplies within the Atlantic Alliance, 1521 
Eurogroup activities, 1521 
International Policy for raw materials, 1523 
Middle East, 1514, 1522 
National economic policies, 1517 
National energy policies, 1521 
Nuclear energy, 1523 
Portugal, 1514, 1522 
Rationalization of defence resources within Alliance, 1518-19 
Restructuring of NATO forces, 1517-18 
Science Committee budget, 1519-20 
Spain, 1514, 1522 
United States arms embargo on Turkey, 1521-2 
World economic order, 1520 
World monetary reform, 1520-1 

Soviet Union, armed forces and equipment, 1515-16 

Warsaw Pact, 1727-8 

Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1494 
Grosart, Allister, 1493-4 
Lafond, Paul, 1726-7 
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North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1489-94 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1727-8 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1514-16 


North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 


Canadian delegation, 344, 364-5 
Canadian troops in Lahr and Baden, and equipment for, 345-6 
Defence of Western European Union, 345 
Economic Committee discussions, 457-8 
Defence budgets, 457 
Energy supplies, 457, 458 
Inflation, 457 
Recommendations, 457 
Education, cultural affairs and communications, 362 
Mutual and balanced force reductions, 344-5 
NATO, 342-7, 362 
Information service, 364 
Oil crisis, 344 
Political differences, 362 
Problems in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and Middle East, 345 
Replacement of aircraft, 345 
Security and cooperation in Europe, 362-3 
Ukrainian historian Valentyne Moroz, confined in Vladimir prison, 363-4 
US amendment to trade bill, 363 
USSR, 342-3, 345, 363-4, 458 
Economic conditions and trade prospects, 458 
Maritime forces, 345 
Territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Treatment of dissidents, 363-4 
Speakers: Senators 
Lafond, Paul C., 456-9 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 342-7 
Yuzyk, Paul, 362-5 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
See North Atlantic Assembly, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 


Northern Canada Power Commission 


Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808, 813, 814 
Construction of transmission network, 808 
Employment of native people, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 814, 815 
Financial records and procedures, maintenance of, 809 
Lack of authority of Yukon and NWT councils, 814 
Meetings of Commission, 840, 851 
Operating budget, 808, 809 
Ownership of northern generating power, 808 
Power rates, 814 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 807-09, 814-15 
Choquette, Lionel, 813-14 
Connolly, John J., 840, 851 
Smith, Donald, 815 
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Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13. Ir, 795; 2r, 807-09, 813-15; ref to com, 815; rep with amdts, 
840, 851; 3r, 855; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 


Northland Bank bill C-1002. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1598-1600; ref to com, 1600; suspension of rule 95, 1601: rep without 
amdt, 1602; 3r, 1619; r.a., 1712 


Northwest Territories 
Appointment of senators to represent Territories, 1005, 1054, 1060-2, 1081, 1095 
Fire losses replacement account, 325, 338, 353, 366, 397 
Northern Canada Power Commission, 807-09, 814-16, 840, 855, 1005, 1095 
Northwest Territories representation in Commons, 583, 594-5, 622-3, 642, 656 
Senate appointment, question, 1772 


Northwest Territories representation 

Boundaries of constituency, 594-5 
BNA Act, amdt re NWT representation, 622 
Chairman of Commission, terms of appt., 623 
Indians and Eskimos, voting franchise, 622 
Neo-colonialism in respect of Territories, 623 
Population statistics, 595 
Speakers: Senators 

Grosart, Allister, 622-3 

Prowse, J. Harper, 594-5 


Northwest Territories Representation bill C-51. Ir, 583; 2r, 594-5, 622-3; 3r, 642; r.a., 656 


Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton coal mines, operating losses, 176; DEVCO, 176 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178-9 
Halifax Relief Commission pension continuation, 1714, 1717-18, 1721-3 
National Defence cutbacks as result of anti-inflation program, 1683, 1716 
Springhill fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1241-2 
Steel industry, Cansteel study of Atlantic rim, 176 
Storm damage, 135-6, 1765-6 


Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India and to Argentina, 1859-60, 1869, 1975, 2142 


Ocean dumping control 
Alternate disposal in controls of dumping, 1050 
Appeal agency, 1050-1 
Conference on Law of the Sea, Geneva, 1050 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Deliberate or accidental dumping, 1051 
Detainment, seizure or forfeiture of ships and aircraft, 1039-40 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
Exceptional circumstances involving safety of human life, 1039 
Federal-provincial consultation, 1050 
London Convention on ocean dumping control, 1038-9, 1050 
Ontario, pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 
Oslo Convention, 1039 
Penalties for contravention of act, 1039 
Permits for dumping, 1039, 1050 
Times, rates of disposal, etc., compatible with protection of marine environment, 1039 
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Ocean dumping control - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 1049-51 
Connolly, John J., 1040 
Macnaughton Alan A., 1038-40, 1051 


Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37. 1r, 1005; 2r, 1038-40, 1049-51; ref to com, 1051; rep without amdt, 1088; 
3r, 1088; r.a., 1096 


Official languages 
Implementation of resolution re, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Quebec official language, 54-58, 829, 912 
Report of Commissioner for fiscal year ended Mar. 31/74, tabled, 757 
Report of Commissioner for fiscal year ended Mar. 31/75, tabled, 2003 
See Bilingualism and biculturalism 


Official languages 
Motion that Senate support language rights of air pilots in Quebec (Hon. Maurice Lamontagne), 2344-8, 
2378-86 

Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 2344, 2345, 2348, 2378-81 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 2344-6 
Langlois, Leopold, 2381-6 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2386 
Walker, David, 2346-8 


Oil 
Income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56 
Indian oil and gas, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 467 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 744-5 
See Energy resources 


Old age security 
Absence from Canada, 1103 
Calculation of income, 1102 
Discrimination reflecting on Bill of Rights, 1124 
Federal-provincial responsibilities in social security, 1101 
Guaranteed income supplement, 1101-02 
Inflation and cost of living, 1123 
Joint application, 1124, 1125 
Married or common-law status, 1124, 1125 
Means test, 1102 
Overpayments, 1103 
Statistics on recipients and benefits, 1123-4 
Suspension of allowance, 1102 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1124, 1125 
Universality vs selectivity, 1025 
White Paper on Income Security for Canadians, 1101 
Working Paper on Social Security in Canada, 1101 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1101-03, 1125-6 
Choquette, Lionel, 1126 
Phillips, Orville H., 1123-5 
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Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance bill C-62. Ir, 1087; 2r, 1 101-03, 1123-6; 3r, 1126; r.a., 1134 


O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan (Deceased Apr. 7/76) 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 48-51 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 223-4 
Boundary Commission, composition of, 223-4 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 768-70 
Book of Kells, Ireland, 770 
Bureaucracy in discretionary powers of minister, 768 
Canadian identity and nationalism, 769 
Freedoms of thought and action, elimination of in over-protection by government, 768, 770 
Preservation of muniments, excerpt from statement of Hon. Joseph Howe, 770 
European Parliament, 316-19 
Canada-US relations, 317-19 
Finished products, export of, 317 
Treaty of Rome, 316, 317 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 58 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 840-1 
Deterrent aspect, 840 
Law and order, tyrannical use of phrase throughout history, 840-1 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, conclusion of, 841 
Representation bill C-36, 435-6 
Increase in parliamentary representatives, executives and assistants, opposition to, 435-6 
Salary increases of members, 436 
Senate reform, 49-51 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committees, 50 
Initiation of bills, 49 
Investigation of provincial rights, 49-50 
Suspensive veto, 49 
Tributes, 2034-6 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 
760, 768 


Olympic bill C-63. 1r, 1174; 2r, 1188-90, 1198-1205; ref to com, 1205; rep without amdt, 1211; 3r, 1211; r.a., 
1281 


Olympics 
Coin-selling program to include gold coins, 1188-9 
Cost according to market price of gold, 1189 
Deficit forecast, 1199, 1200, 1201, 1203 
Expenditures, inflationary trend, 1204 
Federal government responsibility for Games, 1199-1201 
Gold content of coins, 1204-05 
Statement of Postmaster General, 1204-05 
Gold requirements for program, 1198 
Limit on coins to be issued, 1189 
Location of Games, regional and national aspects, 1201-03 
Lottery receipts, 1188 
Minister’s statement re possible withdrawal of Bill C-63, 1202, 1204-05 
Permanent assets from capital investments, 1203 
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Olympics - Concluded 
Profit potential from sale of gold coins, 1199 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1189-90, 1199 
Security costs, 1199 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1189 
Western Canada attitude towards expenditures undertaken for Games, 1201-02 
Western Canada projects sponsored by federal government, 1202 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 1201-02 
Asselin, Martial, 1200-01 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1188-90, 1198, 1204-05 
Flynn Jacques, 1203-04 
Langlois, Leopold, 1202-03 
Macdonald, John M., 1198-1200 
Manning, Ernest C., 1201, 1202 


Olympic Games, flame ceremony on Parliament Hill, 2419 


Ontario 


Corporations Act, 493, 495, 496 

Legal profession statistics, 625 

Police force, claim for compensation for maintenance, 501-3, 568 
Costs of administration of force, 568 
Financial implications of RCMP provincial operations, 501, 502 
RCMP contracts, letter from Solicitor General re, 503 

Pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 


Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police 


Motion that matter of compensation by federal government be referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 
Advantages to contracting provinces in use of RCMP, 962-3 
Alberta, 965, 966 
British Columbia, 965 
Coordination and cooperation of various police forces, 964 
Cost-sharing formula, 955 
Federal-provincial negotiations re RCMP, 963, 965 
Financial obligation of province to pay for provincial force, 964 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 965-6 
Option of provinces, 965 
Police forces in metropolitan centers, 966 
RCMP operations in Ontario and Quebec, 963; in other provinces, 954 
RCMP work in matters under federal jurisdiction, 964-5 
Subsidizing by Ontario and Quebec and other provinces, 955 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 966 
Grosart, Allister, 964 
Manning, Ernest C., 965-6 
Mcllraith, George, 963-5 
Perrault, Raymond J., 962-3 
See Quebec Provincial Police 
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Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Communications from Governor General’s Secretary, 1, 2 
Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
See Address in reply to Speech from the Throne 


Orders in Council dealing with prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 


Ouellet, Hon. Andre, Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Announcement of resignation because of pending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-3 


Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 2376, 2444 


Palestinian Liberation Organization, status as participants at United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention and 
position taken by Canadian delegation, 137-8, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend Congress, 1238 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision to request postponement of 
meeting, 1248-9 


Parliament 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 


Parliamentary immunity 


Question of privilege, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 


Parliamentary reform, 17, 28-29 


Conflict of interest, 28, 153, 163, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 
Senate reform, 32, 49-53, 62-63, 74-75, 184 


Parliamentary secretaries 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 889, 899 


Parliament Buildings 
Centre Block, inaccuracies in commercial use of pictures of, 1765, 1777 
East Block accommodation, 2185 
Advisory Commission on Parliamentary Accommodation, 2185 
Letter from Commons Speaker to Prime Minister, tabled, 2185 
East Block, cost of proposed renovations, and preservation of Privy Council Chamber, 241, 279 
East Block, Senate use of rooms, proposal, 110 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Ottawa Citizen article re question of privilege of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
Senate, use of rooms by Commons members and others, 110 
Use of picture in commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, 556, 564, 956-7 


Parole 
Consideration of changes in present system, question, 1371 
Criminal Law Amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole) bill C-71, 1714, 1730-3 
Parole in Canada, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, tabled, 10 


Passports 
Passport Office refusal to accept $50 and $100 in Canadian currency, 2037, 2077 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
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Paterson, Hon. Norman McL. 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2448 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 2448 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2005-06, 2301 
Canada-US relations, 2005-06 
Foreign investments contributing to Canadian revenue, 2005 
Reader’s Digest article, 2005 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1925 

Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1766 


Penitentiaries 


Action taken to implement principal recommendations of Special Joint Committee, 2200 
Proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 


Pensions 


Lieutenant governors, 1304, 1337-40 
Pension Plan, Canada, 242, 249-52, 277-9, 300, 307, 314 


Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate 
Abortions 
Study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 1654-5 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 26-30 
Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 855, 867 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334 
Air Transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1503-08, 1511, 1512-13, 1559-64, 1575-7, 1579, 1580, 1582, 1586, 1587 
Agriculture and support programs, 1563 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1506, 1511 
Functions and powers of Board and Administrator, 1506, 1560, 1562 
Regulations of Governor In Council, 1506, 1511, 1561 
Bank interest rates, 1582 : 
Compensation, fringe benefits, etc., 1504, 1505 
Constitutionality of bill, 1561 
Cost inflation, wage and price controls to counteract, 1503 
Energy, food and housing supplies, 1504 
Enforcement provisions, 1505-06, 1508 
Existing contractual arrangements, 1505 
Export profits, 1504 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507-08, 1512-13, 1561, 1586 
Toronto high school teachers, 1507, 1508 
Fish and farm products, exemption from guidelines, 1504 
Government expenditures, 1504, 1507 
Human rights, protection of, 1560 
Judicial review of decisions of Appeal Tribunal, 1563-4 
Labour leaders’ attempts to defeat program, 1505 
Low-income groups, 1504-05 
Maintaining of balance of fiscal and monetary policies, 1504 
Penalty for contravention of guidelines, 1505 
Appeals to Tribunal, 1506, 1560; costs, 1562 
Postal workers, 1587 
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Anti-Inflation bill C-73 - Concluded 
Prices and incomes policies, 1504, 1508, 1562 
Productivity and compensation for, 1508-09 
Professional compliance, 1504 
Public reaction and result of polls, 1560 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, Canadian Press article re, 1576 
Three-year period of program, 1505, 1562-3, 1575-7, 1586 
US-Canada wage demands and productivity, 1507 
Anti-inflation program, questions 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716, 1721 
Government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627-8, 1655 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1682, 1716-17 
New Brunswick, increase in bus fares in Saiit John, 1846 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Appropriation bill No, 4, 1974 C-42, 416 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1615 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
Bills, public and private, dealt with during session, 1286-7 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Advertising of bill, 133 
British Columbia Women’s Basketball Team, 1889 
British Trade Mission offices, 252 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canada-United States relations, 1626-7 
BC provincial election, question re comments of US ambassador, 1627 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, policy re commercial content of cable systems, 1626-7 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re, 2192-3, 2377-8 
Report of Foreign Relations Committee tabled, 1716 
Unofficial meeting of US Ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 
Canadian Armed Forces casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Munsinger, Gerda, presence in Canada and appearance on television program, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 
1257, 1618-19, 1625 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319 
Anti-Inflation Board, functions and powers, 1301-2 
Consultations with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1303 
Dollar value (1946-75), 1298, 1319 
Energy, raising of costs by OPEC nations and effect on Canada’s economy, 1299 
Guidelines of attack on inflation, 1300 
Housing needs, 1301 
Labour and industry, wage settlements affecting international trade, 1300 
Maximum increase allowable to wage earners and other income groups, 1301 
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Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1301 
Powerful groups to be affected, 1300 
Professional groups, 1301 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Canadian National Railway 
Cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1396-7 
CTV news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2311, 2312, 2324, 2336-7, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
McGill Law Journal article ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law’, 2348 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2312 
Referral of clause 33 to Supreme Court, question of, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1684-5 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K. C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation, 1064 
Committee meetings, co-ordinating committee to arrange scheduling, 828-9, 1091 
Committee meetings during Senate sittings, 1856-7 
Committees, implementation of new schedule of meetings, 1937-8 
Committees, sub-committee meeting, 1931 
Committees work during session, 1287-8 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper, 28, 774 
Question of privilege re referral to com, Hon. Mr. Croll, 574, 580, 779-80 
Connaught Laboratories testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 616, 732, 902 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3, 2362 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 779 
Criminal Code 
Abortions, Dr. Henry Morgentaler’s acquittal of charges, 1036 
Control of weapons and firearms, question as to progress of bill in committee stage, 479 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2309, 2387, 2406, 2428-33, 2440 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2430 
Background of convicted killers, psychological effects of, 2429-30 
Commutations, 2430 
Date of introduction in Senate, question, 2309 
Deterrent aspect, 2429, 2431, 2432 
Parole, 2430 
Psychological and moral aspects, 2432 
Question of privilege (Hon. Mr. Molson), 2406 
Recidivist percentages, 2429 
Unequal aspects of implementing penalties, 2432 
Vengeful reactions towards violence, 2428-9 
Wilson, Prof. James Q., study on criminal behaviour, 2431, 2432 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83 ref to com, 1852-3 
Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate, reappointment of Hon. Leopold Langlois, 46 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, 188-9 
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Energy resources 
Conservation of fuel, car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
1259-60 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 774-5 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic Provinces, 2070, 2141-2, 2143 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement of minister re, 2142-3 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
Energy, Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, 2169-71 
Background of Statement of Policy, 2171 
Crude oil and natural gas prices, 2169, 2170 
Dependency on imported oil, 2170 
Discretionary powers under new regulations, 2171 
Domestic energy, increase in prices, 2170 
Exploration and development in frontier regions of Canada, 2170, 2171 
Export prices of natural gas, 2170 
Freeze period on petroleum products prices, 2170 
Government decisions re crude oil and natural gas prices, 2170 
National energy strategy for Canada, 2169-70 
Reduction in average use of energy, 2170 
Self-reliance on natural gas, 2170 
Environment, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Estimates 
Family allowances, 1084 
Government restraints, 1083 
Loto Canada, 2247-9 
Oil subsidies, 1084 
Purchases of goods and services, 1084, 1085 
Recommendation of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1084 
Transfer payments to provinces, 1084 
Unemployment insurance, 1083 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 1082-5, 1086 
European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 662, 671 
Cheddar cheese, Canadian, 671 
Concessions of interest to Canada, 671 
Negotiations leading to agreements between various countries, 671 
Wheat and barley, 671 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1275-6, 1280 
Building insulation materials, 1277 
Export and import oil commitments, 1275 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1276-7 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Nova Scotia home heating costs, 1275 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1276 
Worldwide oil crisis, 1275 
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External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept $50 and $100 denominations, 2037, 2077 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 886, 887, 890 
Rejection by Commons of amdt similar to Senate proposed amdt, 890 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 137 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1186-7 
Medicare, government concern and reassessment of programs, 1186-7 
Home care and clinical supervision, 1186 
Remote areas, problems of, 1187 
Shortage of persons in medical profession, 1187 
UK health services, unsatisfactory operation of, 1186 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Felicitations to Hon. Renaude Lapointe, Hon. Paul Martin and others, 26 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
1815, 1860, 1861 
Ferry service between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Fisheries 
Extension of 200 mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1028, 1029-30 
Absolute or unconditional pardon, 1030 
’Give’, ‘trafficking’, definition of, 1028-30 
Regina vs Christiansen, case cited, 1029 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2192-3, 2201 
Special passports of MPs, restrictions on, 2263, 2362-3 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1162, 1163, 1219-20, 1230-2 
Acreage affected in Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes and Newfoundland, 1219 
Economic results from destruction, 1219 
Federal cost-sharing in aerial control programs, 1219-20 
Lumber companies participation in control, 1220 
Position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Effectiveness and efficiency of chemical control, 1230-1 
Possible alternatives to widespread use of chemicals, 1231-2 
Scope and effectiveness of environmental monitoring, 1231 
Task force report, 1220 
Gasoline excise tax, 1101, 1112-13 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713 
Gouin, Hon. L.M., retirement from the Senate, 2057 
Government expenditures, 27-28 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, questions re date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 
Government Whip in the Senate, appointment of Hon. William J. Petten, 46 
Grain inspectors’ dispute, settlement of, 336 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 301 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1963, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293 
Identity cards for senators, 180 
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Immigration 
Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 649-52 
Energy resources, 649-52 
Alberta, incremental royalty, 650 
Corporate tax reduction, 652 
Exploration expenditures write-off, 652 
Federal-provincial agreements, 649-51 
Government revenue loss, 651, 652 
Prices, 650 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1992-2002, 2274, 2337, 2396-7 
British law re purchase of advertising on foreign stations, 1994 
Broadcasting, 1998-2002 
Bellingham station, 1998-2002 
Mexican border stations, 2000-01 
UHF TV, Vancouver, 2000 
Warmetco station, 1999 
Canada-US relations, 1994, 2000 
Canadian advertising in Time, 1993 
Discussions with Committee Chairman re amdts, 2274 
Freedom of advertising, 1993 
Mexican President’s statement re relations with US, 1995-6 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1993-8 
Advertising revenue, 1994 
Subscription rate, Canada and US, 1995-6 
Indians and Eskimos 
Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate committee, 316 
Recruitment development program, 569 
Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 901-02, 945-8 
Dollar value of imported suits or suiting, 901 
Government concern and study of problem, 901-02, 945-6 
Import control list, 946 
International Trade in Textiles, agreement re, 947 
Polyester-cotton fabrics, sources of imports and processing of, 946 
Polyester filament yarn, duty surtax on, 946 
Restraints to be implemented on imports of men’s suits, acrylic yarn, knit fabrics and nylon, 901 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 946 
Inquiry into imports of certain fabrics and clothing, 946-7 
Inflation, 27 (See Canadian economy) 
Inman, Hon. Elsie F., illness of, 1931 
Insulin, production of, 110-11 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1920-2, 
1930-1 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Ouellet, Hon. Andre, resignation because of pending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Labour conditions 
Montreal Police Force, threatened strike, 849 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 
900-01, 912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 532 
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Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, 526 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 543 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, the late, 135 
MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, visitor to Senate, 1303 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Marine safety, request for air and sea rescue unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 208-09 
Meighen, Right Hon. Arthur, the late, portrait of, 564 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 574, 580 
Subject-matter ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774, 779-80 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 150, 151 
Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 849, 866 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667, 1671 
National interests and unity, 28-30 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2161, 2162-3 
Excerpt from speech of Treasury Board President, 2162-3 
Method of authorization for lottery, 2163 
National museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship by John D. Howe, 2217 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61 
New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 
Newfoundland, CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Newfoundland, financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1860 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727-8 
Canada’s community of interests, 1727-8 
Warsaw Pact, 1727-8 
Northwest Territories, Senate appointment, 1772, 1778 
Nova Scotia, storm damage, 135-6, 1766 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869, 1975 
Official languages 
Implementation of resolution re, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2386 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 962-3 
Advantages to contracting provinces in use of RCMP, 962-3 
Federal-provincial negotiations, 963 
RCMP operations in Ontario and Quebec, 963 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations meeting, 110, 
137-8 
Parliamentary reform, 28-29 
Parliament Buildings 
Commercial use of Centre Block picture on Christmas cards, 1765 
Commercial use of Parliamentary Library picture by The Publishers Clearing House, 1764-5 
East Block, use of rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
Senate, use of rooms by members of Commons and others, 110 
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Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Penitentiaries, proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 
Penitentiaries, recommendations of Special Joint Committee, implementation of, 2200, 2249 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 906-07 
Alberta-Ontario-Quebec prices, 907 
‘Political price fixing’, 906 
Prices vs international political price fixing, 906 
Provincial royalties, 907 
Provisions to achieve uniform price, consumer and producer protection, 906-07 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1403, 1409-10, 
1416-17, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1439, 1459, 1468 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349, 1355 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763, 1764 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Privileges and immunities of senators, motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6; Order 
discharged and motion withdrawn, 1733-4 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
Terms of reference, 1433 
Privileges of Parliament 
Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1729, 1764-5 
Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, leadership convention, 1778, 1813 
Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Salary bracket of $60,000, 889 
Strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Public Works 
Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration and 
communications, 2243 
Quebec Official Language Act, decision of federal government on petition, 912, 924-5 
Queen Elizabeth, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639-40, 1662-3, 1664, 1665-6 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, 
7194 
Representation bill, 1974 C-36, 420-3, 437-8, 439-40 
Quebec, 421 
Representation by population, 421 
Statistics of provincial representations, 422-3, 437, 439, 440 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Rowe, Hon. Frederick William, publication of book, Education and Culture in Newfoundland, 2308-09 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1209 
Rules of the Senate 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Point of order, amending of money bills, 886 
Excerpts from Commons Standing Orders and from Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and Forms 
re, 886 
Referral of items to National Finance Committee, 1109, 1110 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1209 
Use of unparliamentary language, 1109 
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Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815, 1816, 1846 
St. John the Baptist Day, 2259 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 817-18, 821, 826-7 
Government policy in conciliation matters, 826 
Grain supplies in Quebec, 826 
Injunctions obtained by private interests, 827 
Maritime Employers Assoc. and International Longshoremen’s Assoc., 817, 818 
Mediator Charles Poirier (1975), 817 
Mediator Judge Alan Gold (1974), 817 
Parliamentary responsibility in settlement of dispute, 817 
Penalty clause, 827 
Rate of pay, 818 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Science Policy Committee, 1259 
Senate 
Adjournment from afternoon to evening sitting, 1108, 1110 
Adjournment, summer, 1280 
Business, 31, 60-61, 222, 255-6, 454-5, 713, 714, 723, 848-9, 878-9, 1091, 1107, 1111, 1250, 1261-4, 
1265, 1286-7, 1653-4, 1661, 1682, 1686, 1712, 1717, 1718-19, 1875-6, 1879, 1880, 1914-16, 
1954-5, 1966, 2356 
Committees, work of, 28-29 
‘Consecutive sitting days’, 31 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1879, 1880 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 473 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Reform, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, 47 
Role of, 28-29 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 856-9, 879-80 
Commissioners to be appointed by Governor in Council for annual inquiry into allowances, 858 
Comparisons with newspaper reporters and editors, 857 
Economic problems of members of Parliament, 879 
Expenses and travel allowances, 858 
Food retailing industry, salaries, 879 
Indemnities and allowances, adjustment of, 857, 859 
Industrial composite index (1970-74), 857 
Opposition members, 858 
Provincial legislature allowances, 858 
Senate and Commons, sitting days and hours of work, 880 
Service to the public, importance of, 879-80 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 770-1 
Administration of internal economy of Senate between sessions, 771 
BNA Acct provisions re privileges, immunities and powers of Senate, 771 
Committee meetings between sessions, 772 
Intersessional authority, question of money bill concept, 771 
Royal prerogative, necessity of, 771 
Sessions of Parliament, 1903 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, introduced in the Senate, 1282 


Spain, King Juan Carlos I, attendance at coronation of, 1485 
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Sports 
Congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2199 
Congratulations to Newfoundland Rink on winning of the Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, 
1889 
Springhill, N.S., fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1242 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510, 513, 548-9 
Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
959-7 
Transportation 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2261-2, 2322, 2335, 2352-3 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Minister of Transport and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association, 2276-7 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 1903, 
1922) 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1693, 1694 
Opposition criticisms of bill, 1693-4 
Persons 65 years and over, 1694 
Studies of systems in other countries, 1693 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to send Canadian Parliamentarians to Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473, 480 
United Nations Assembly resolution re Zionism, 1411, 1417, 1439 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants, 
1166, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Canada’s participation in refugee relief, peacekeeping and ceasefire missions, 1244 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend, 1238 
South Africa, exclusion from UN, 1243-4 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision, 1248-9 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 
768 
Uranium of Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report to National Finance Committee, 1639 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in precincts, 1012 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
564 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 77-78, 80, 89-93, 94 
Basic hourly rate, 78, 92 
Conciliation commissioner, Dr. Neil Perry, recommendations of, 77-78, 89-90, 91-92 
Consultations between government representatives and company officials in Saskatoon, 91 
Cost-of-living and pension proposals, 94 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, proposal of Labour minister, 78 
Legislative proposals, 78 
Term of collective agreement, 78, 80, 89 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 724-5, 728-30 
Collective agreement provisions, 725 
Disruption to economy due to strike, 724, 725 


Mediator W. Kelly, Labour Assist. Deputy Minister for Industrial Relations, 724 
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West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56 - Concluded 
Negotiations process, 724 
Non-supervisory and supervisory longshoremen, 724 
Penalty for failure to comply with legislation, 729-30 
Stevedoring companies and ship and dock foremen, 724 
Time limit on proceedings of arbitrator, 728 

Wheat Board 
Adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Annual report, 732-3 


Petro-Canada 
Authorized capital, 1178 
Control by Governor in Council, 1218 
Crown corporations’s assets, 1216 
“Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I, Analysis”, 1216 
Equity and debt investment for Petro-Canada, 1216 
Establishment of national petroleum company as crown corporation, 1178, 1215 
Excerpt from minister’s statements re petroleum industry, 1215 
Foreign control, 1217 
Government policies detrimental to small companies, 1215, 1216 
Private sector achievements, 1215-16 
Revenues for exploration, 1217 
Sale of government interest in Panarctic Oils, 1178 
Scope of activities, 1178-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 1178-9, 1218 
Grosart, Allister, 1215-18 


Petro-Canada bill C-8. 1r, 1174; 2r, 1178-9, 1215-18; ref to com, 1218; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251; r.a., 
1281 


Petroleum administration 


Alberta Energy Board, 926 
Alberta-Ontario-Quebec prices, 907 
Alberta-Saskatchewan-British Columbia, oil production for national consumption, 914, 925 
Consumer and producer protection, 903, 906-07, 916 
Control of profits to ensure reinvestment in exploration and development, 905-06, 914 
Cost compensation, 851 
Crude oil prices, 851, 903. 904 
Domestic oil, 862 
Administration of interprovincial trade, 862 
Exercise of federal power, 862 
Federal-provincial agreements, 862 
Licences for interprovincial transactions, 862 
Penalties for default of provisions, 862 
Price restraints, 862 
Dwindling of irreplaceable resources, 903, 926 
Elements creating instability and uncertainty in oil exploration, 904-05 
Exchange of energy between US and Canada in certain regions, 905 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 903-04, 915-16 
Federal-provincial temporary arrangements, controversy re, 913 
Frontier oil, 913 
Natural gas, price restraints and controls, 914 
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Nuclear and other energy components, control of, 914-15 
Petroleum export voluntary charge payable to National Energy Board, 861-2 
Political price-fixing, 902-07, 915 
Prices, 906, 914, 925-6 
Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki Rifai, 926-7 
Production costs, 926 
Provincial royalties, 907, 913 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, 915 
Use of petroleum products in various sectors, extent of, 913 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 982, 1002 
Grosart, Allister, 912-16 
Hays, Harry, 861-3, 934-5 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 981-2 
Manning, Ernest C., 902-06, 907 
Perrault, Raymond J., 906-07 
Prowse, J. Harper, 925-7 


Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 1r, 847; 2r, 861-3, 902-07, 912-16, 925-7, 934-5: ref to com, 936; rep with 
amdts, 981-2, 1002; motion to amend French version, 1013; 3r, 1013; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1034; r.a., 1095 


Petten, Hon. William J., Chief Government Whip in the Senate 


Agriculture Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 1022 

Appointment to office of Government Whip, 46 

Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 1006 
Committee meetings, schedule of, 828 

Investigations in Parliament, 1479 

National Finance Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 774, 827 

Senate business, 774, 828, 1022, 1036 


Phillips, Hon. Orville H. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1575, 1583-4 
Appeals, 1583 
Motion for amdt, 1583 
Regulations, 1583 
Termination clause, 1575 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2104-05 
Appeal Tribunal members, 2106 
Backlog of appeals to board, 2105 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Government spending, 2105 
Inflationary effects of high interest rates, food, fuel and transportation costs, 2104 
Maritime wage settlements, 2104, 2106 
Money supply, 2105 
Women’s professional and business groups, 2104 
Anti-inflation program 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627, 1655 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1984-6 
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Phillips, Hon. Orville H. - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14 


Anti-Inflation Board, 1314 
CBC News Magazine commentary re financial operations of business groups, 1314 
Conferences with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1312 
Cost-of-living index (1970-75), 1312-13 
Deputy ministers’ salaries, 1314 
Government expenditures, 1313-14 
Interest rates, 1313, 1314 
Low income groups, 1313, 1314 
Mirabel Airport, 1314 
No-interest loans to foreign countries, 1314 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1313 
Regional disparities, 1313 
Voluntary restraints, 1313 
Canadian Labour Congress, salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2039-40 
Carleton University award of Rip Van Winkle award to Veterans Affairs Minister, 2039-40 
Evaders and escapees, 2040 
Prisoners of war held at Dieppe, 2040 
Prisoners of war held by Japanese, 2040 
Widows’ allowances, 2040 
Energy resources 
Prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement by minister re, 2142 
Energy, statement of policy re oil and gas, 2179-81 
Berger inquiry, 2180 
Canada-US relations, 2179 
Development of frontier resources, 2180 
Electricity costs, Atlantic provinces, 2181 
Energy conservation, gas and oil, 2179-80 
Exploration regulations, 2181 
Hydroelectric power generation, statement of Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 2180 
Nuclear energy, 2180 
Oil prices, 2181 
Petro-Canada, 2181-2 
Provincial exports of energy, 2180 
Estimates 
Bilingualism, 1986 
Housing grants, 1986 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1984-5 
Nova Scotia heating costs, 1985 
Oil subsidies to Ottawa Valley line, 1985 
Olympic Games deficit, 1985, 1986 
Percentage increase in government expenditures, 1984 
Transport Department reductions, 1985-6 
Two-price wheat system, 1985 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1036-7 
Fingerprinting, 1037 
Parole or pardon, 1037 
Summary conviction or conviction upon indictment, 1036 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2357-8 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2357, 2358 
New Brunswick refusal to participate in medicare program, 2357 
Nursing homes, 2358 
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Phillips, Hon. Orville H. - Concluded 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1669-71, 1675, 1676 


AHOP, 1676 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1670 
First purchase, question of, 1676 
Grants and repayable loans, 1670 
Housing costs, 1669 
Mortgage arrangements, 1670 
Mortgage funds, diversion to low and moderately-priced housing, 1669 
Processing of applications, 1670 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1670 
Servicing of land, 1669 
Single parent family, 1670, 1676 
Standards, 1669-70, 1675 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1123-5 
Discrimination reflecting on Bill of Rights, 1124 
Inflation and cost of living, 1123 
Joint application, 1124 
Married or common-law status, 1124 
Statistics on recipients and benefits, 1123-4 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1124 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1370, 1371 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35, 2132 
Quarantine bill S-31, 1785-6 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1663, 1666 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1205-06 
Assets or property, branch holdings, 1206 
Closing of small branches due to membership drop, 1205-06 
Legion background, 1205 
War veterans allowance, 1205 
Youth programs, 1205 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2063-6 
Transportation, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 


Point of order 
Adjournment from afternoon to evening sitting, 1110 
Amending of money bills, 886-8 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of amdts by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of special committee, 887-8 
Appropriation bill, 387-8, 390 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill, discussion on amdt, 1015 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Investigations in Parliament, 1477-8 
Minister speaking on behalf of government, 1202 
Motion presented and seconded by senators not present, 944 
Speaker’s statement re, 944 
Question of privilege re Air Canada service, 506-07 
Question of privilege re Green Paper on Conflict of Interest, 779-81 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1666 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, motion re, 952 
Senate reform, discussion out of order, 1578-9 
Unscheduled speakers taking part in debate, 560 
See Privilege, question of 
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Police forces 
Montreal police, threatened strike, 849 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 529, 561 
Ontario and Quebec provincial police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603 
Motion for referral to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 


Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, visitors to Senate, 1442 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 


Post Office 


Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re contract settlement, 1627-8 


Strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1409-10, 1416-17, 1428-31, 
1454, 1459, 1468 


Poverty in Canada 


Children in poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 241 

Report of Special Senate Committee, updated, 281-2, 626 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 475 

Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 

Working poor, 283 


Prairie grain advance payments (Bill C-10) 

Abuses of cash advances, question of, 615 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives or farming enterprises, 596, 614 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement, 598 
DREE, 599 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 596, 597, 615 
Flax, 597-8 
Grants and subsidies to railways, 599 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 595, 614 
Instigation of Act by Conservative government, 614 
Investment of cash advance payments, 615, 622 
Labour problems and effect on wheat and farm industry, 600 
Loans in relation to land values, 596-7 
Option to deliver on quota system or by offboard sales, 596 
Prices and production costs, 615 
Railway branch lines, proposed removal of, 598-9 
Repayment record, 615 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 597-9, 600, 602 

Benidickson, W. M., 615 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 599, 600 

Flynn, Jacques, 599, 600 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 595-7, 615, 621-2 

Sparrow, Herbert O., 598, 599 

Yuzyk, Paul, 614-15 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10. Ir, 583; 2r, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2: ref to com, 622; rep 
without amdt, 684; 3r, 709; r.a., 731 


Prairie grain advance payments (Bill C-53) 

Damp or tough or unthreshed grain, 1156, 1166, 1167 
Date of coming into force of act, 1157 
Offboard sales, 1156-7 
Persons authorized to purchase grain for board, 1166 
Provisions re initial price, interest, deliveries, etc., 1156 
Repayment statistics and defaults, 1 156, 1167 
Speakers: Senators 

Molgat, Gildas L., 1156-7, 1167-8 

Yuzyk, Paul, 1157, 1166-7 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1156-7, 1166-8: ref to com, 1168; rep without 
amdt, 1180; 3r, 1198; r.a., 1281 


Prime Minister of Canada 
Inaccuracies in pamphlet issued by Information Canada regarding Prime Ministers of Canada, 1757 
Orders in Council concerning prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
See Trudeau, Right Hon. Pierre Elliott, P.C., Prime Minister of Canada 


Prince Edward Island 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor, the late, 135 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier, 1861-2 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Transportation, 73 
Tuna fishing and revenue from, 74 
Unemployment insurance for rural residents, 74 


Printing of Parliament, Joint Committee 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Printing and distribution of bills, question, 61 


Private bills 
See Bills, general data, 
Bills, Private, Commons, 
Bills, Private, Senate. 


Privilege, question of 
Air Canada service 
Ottawa-Halifax, 1479-80 
Point of order re, 506-07 
Allegations of conflict of interest re Sky Shops Export Ltd. (Senator Giguére), 1348 
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Privilege, question of - Concluded 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Appearance of Gerda Munsinger on TV program, answer to inquiry, 1256-7, 1618-19 
La Presse report of statement by Senator Lamontagne, 1165-6 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153, 2154 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguére, 1395-7 
CTV News report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as Conservative member of Parliament, 
1241 
Comment of government leader re remarks of Senator Croll, 198 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, Senator Croll, 779-81 
Conflict of interest, interpretation of, 1308-09 
Conflict of interest re withdrawal of senator from debate on Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1315-16 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, press article re passage of, 2406 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Unauthorized release to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of draft report of Special Joint Committee, 1285-6 
Investigations in Parliament, 1476-9 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, meeting in camera, 1770-1 
National Defence and Criminal Code bill S-23, adjournment of Orders of the Day for second reading, 1459 
Newfoundland, CTV references to, 2215-16 
Omission of motion and of Speaker’s ruling from Minutes of Proceedings, 961 
Parliamentary immunity, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 
Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1729, 1764-5 
Publishing industry, letter from Hon. Mr. Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled “Whittling Down a 
Freedom’, 582, 641-2 
Right to invoke any rule of the Senate, 198 
Senate, articles by Senator Rowe, press report of, 480 
Team Canada, press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 
Third reading of Bill C-58, absence of Hon. Mr. Davey, 2450 
See Point of order 


Privileges and immunities (international organizations) 

European Community, 957-8 
Comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 957 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 957-8 
Recommendations of Foreign Affairs Committee, 957 
Visit of Prime Minister to Community, 957 

Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 958 
van Roggen, George C., 957-8 


Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) bill S-25. 11, 934; 2r, 957-8; 3r, 973; r.a., 1281 


Privileges and immunities of senators, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1434-6 
Motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6; Order stands, 1458 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
Search warrants, procedure for dealing with, 1434 
Sky Shops Export Limited, alleged conflict of interest (Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 
1434-6 
Terms of reference, 1434 
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Privileges of Parliament 
Ottawa Citizen article re comments of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
See also Inquiries, 
Privilege, Question of, 
Questions. 


Privy Council 


Clerk of the Privy Council, 465 
Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations, 465-6 


Progressive Conservative Party of Canada 


Best wishes for successful leadership convention, 1778 
Congratulations on election of leader, 1813-14 


Property qualification of senators 
Return presented, 242 
Supplementary return authorized, 242; supplementary return tabled, 472 


Proprietary or patent medicine and trade marks (Bill S-9) 
Authority for making regulations, 128, 157 
Certificates for registration, 127 
Continuous scientific review of medicine, 156 
Herbal medicinals, 156 
Listing of ingredients, 157 
Proprietary division of food and drug regulations, 127 
Quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, regulations re, 127, 157 
Royal patent, 156 
TV advertising, detrimental aspects, 128, 156, 157 
Speakers: Senators 
Bonnell, M. Lorne, 126-7, 128 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 127, 128 
Grosart, Allister, 128 
Langlois, Leopold, 156-7 
Macdonald, John M., 157 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 155-6, 157 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-9. Ir, 47; 2r, 126-8, 155-7; ref to com, 157; rep with 
amdt, 240, 245; 3r, 253; r.a., 832 


Proprietary or patent medicine and trade marks (Bill S-35) 


Excerpt from speech by Hon. Marc Lalonde, 2126 
Federal-provincial consultation, 2126 
Self-medication, 2126 
Speakers: Senators 

Cottreau, Ernest G., 2125-6 

Phillips, Orville H., 2132 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2125-6, 2132; 3r, 2144; r.a., 2207 


Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Speech from the Throne, Rt. Hon. Bora Laskin, PeG@ee2453 * 
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Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Deceased Sept. 28/76) 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 219, 225 
Boundary Commission, composition of, 219, 225 
Federal-provincial agreement on boundary lines, 225 
Strip-mining operations, effects on boundary lines, 219, 225 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 388 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 560-2, 589 
Deterrent aspects, 562 
Excerpt from Code re responsibility for carrying out sentence, 560-1 
Jury and judge responsibility in sentence of death, 562 
Louis Riel case cited, 561 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 561 
Nuremberg trials, 561, 562 
Royal prerogative, 562 
Vengeance vs justice, 561-2 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1271, 1277-8 
Gasoline for personal use, 1278 
Prices, 1277 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 382-5, 1048-9 
Convictions for possession, 1047 
‘Give’, definition of, 1047 
LeDain Commission, 383 
Parole or pardon, 1048 
Penalty for trafficking or possession, 1047-8 
Teenagers use of drugs, 383-4 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 616-20, 652-3 
Coal, 619-20 
Annual report of South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., 619 
Oil industry, 616-20 
Alberta, 617-19; oil and gas conservation board, 618 
Export tax, 617 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices, 617, 618, 619, 652 
Pricing of Crude Oil, Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Production costs, 618 
Royalties, 617 
Tar Sands, 619, 620 
Northwest Territories Representation bill S-22, 594-5 
Parliamentary immunity, question of privilege, 1398-1401, 1402 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 925-7 
Alberta Energy Board, 926 
Alberta-Saskatchewan-British Columbia, oil production for nationa! consumption, 925 
Depletion of natural resources, 926 
Prices, 925-6 
Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki Rifai, 926-7 
Production costs, 926 
Senate and House of Commons 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 878-9 
Provincial government remuneration, 878-9 
Senate business, 484 
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Prowse, Hon. J. Harper - Concluded 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 772-3 

Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, difficulties encountered between sessions because of 
impending election, 722 

Sittings of Senate committees during election periods, question of feasibility of, 772 

Televising of committee proceedings, 509 

West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 727 
Labour unions and management, irresponsibility in not reaching agreement, 727 
Right to strike, 727 


Public bills 
See Bills, general data, 


Bills, Public, Commons, 
Bills, Public, Senate. 


Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Civil Service insurance, 712, 766-7, 770, TDs SQL 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Employees in $60,000 bracket, 876, 889 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Senate Committee, 160, 188-9, 1545-7 
Reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, Treasury Board action re, 2318-21 
Recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998 
Strikes of general labour and trades group, 642 
Workload of present board, 999 
See Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 


Public Service employment, staff relations, superannuation 


Federal-provincial relations, 465, 466 

Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465, 466; responsibilities, 466 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Speakers: Senators 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 466 

Forsey, Eugene A., 466 

Mcllraith, George, 464-5, 466 


Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38. 1r, 464: 2r, 464-6; 3r, 
466-7; r.a., 467 


Public Service staff relations 


Apolitical aspect of board appointments, 1236 
Authority of chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1237, 1245 
Backlog of work of board, 1236-7, 1245 
Board composition and responsibilities, 1236-7, 1246-7 
Term of office, 1245, 1246-7 
Finkleman report, 1235-6 
Topics involving committee recommendations, 1235 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1235-7, 1245-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 1245, 1246 * 
Macdonald, John M., 1245 
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Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70. 1r, 1235; 2r, 1235-7, 1244-6; 3r, 1251; r.a., 1281 


Public Works 


Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration and communi- 
cations, 2243 


Publishing industry, 62, 556, 564, 582-3 
Globe and Mail article by J. Carruthers re Time magazine, 582-3 
Letter from Senator Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a Freedom’, 582 
Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 
Time and Reader’s Digest magazines, tax concessions in advertising, 582 
Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 


Quarantine 
Black death of Europe and London plague, 1786 
Cleansing or removal of infested or contaminated conveyance, 1779 
Detention by quarantine officer or permission to proceed, 1779 
Extension of provisions to include other dangerous diseases, 1779 
Immigration (1847) causing ship-fever, typhus and cholera, 1786 
Grosse Isle monument to victims, 1786 
Medical examination, 1779-80 
Research scientists, tribute to, 1786-7 
Pasteur, Fleming and Snow, 1787 
Speakers: Senators 
Connolly, John J., 1786-7 
McGrand, Fred A., 1778-80 
Phillips, Orville H., 1785-6 


Quarantine bill S-31. Ir, 1763; 2r, 1778-80, 1785-7, 1788; ref to com, 1788; rep without amdt, 1874; 3r, 1893; 
r.a., 2096 


Quart, Hon. Josie D. 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 687, 709 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 709 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, 1404-05 
DDT and other chemicals, dangerous effects of, 1404 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1404 
Government authority to obtain information re environment and manufactured substances, 1404 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 1964 
International Women’s Year, 671-4 
Honorary aide-de-camp to Governor General, Colonel Mary Vallance, 672 
Protest speech of student at public meeting contest, 673-4 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 672 
Song of Equality, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Speaker of the Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe, 671-3 
Symbol of Why Not buttons, comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 
UN conference on ways and means to end discrimination against women, 672 
UN disregard of women’s rights in appointments to principal positions, 672 
UN resolution re International Women’s Year, 672 
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Quebec 


Bill 22 on use of French language, 54-58 
Administrative discretion, 57 
Constitutionality of, 56-57 
Universities, 57-58 
Construction industry, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Labour conditions, strike of longshoremen, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 912 
Legal profession statistics, 625 
Official Language Act, question re government decision on petition, 829, 912 
Provincial police, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, 962-6 
St. Lawrence ports operations, 817-27, 832 
Statutes of Canada (references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) 243, 274-7, 291-3, 301, 467 


Quebec and Ontario Provincial Police 


Motion to authorize Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee to consider financial compensation by 
federal government, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 


Quebec Provincial Police financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, order 


withdrawn, 966 


Agreements between federal-provincial governments for services of RCMP, 501 
Financial implications, 501, 502, 538 
Compensation claims, 501 
Conferences and correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 503, 538-9 
Constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police matters, 539 
Opting-out formula, 539 
Police administration costs, 503-04, 568 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet issued by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Separatism, danger of upsurge as result of federal-provincial differences on subject, 540 
Staff and equipment, lack of facilities in Quebec to fight organized crime, 538 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 537-40 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 501-04 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 567-8 
Flynn, Jacques, 603 
Manning, Ernest C., 568-9 


Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 


Question of Privilege, 98-99, 198, 480, 506-07, 582, 641-2, 779-81, 961, 1165-6, 1241, 1256-7, 1285-6, 1308-09, 
1315-16, 1348, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1459, 1479-80, 1618-19, 1729, 1764-5, 1770-1, 


2215-16, 2450 
See Privilege, Question of 


Questions 

Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 1654-5 

Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 

Air transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3 

Anti-inflation program 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 = 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716, 1721 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, effect of, 1683, 1716 
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Questions - Continued 
Anti-inflation program - Concluded 
Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Board’s opinion on, 1627-8, 1655 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1815-16, 1846 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, 796 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322, 2335, 2352-3 
Letters from Air Traffic Control Assoc. and Air Line Pilots’ Assoc., and to Minister of Transport, 
2352-3 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canada-United States relations, 1625-7 
Canada-United States relations, communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by 
American Ambassador, 2122-3, 2192-3, 2201, 2377-8 
Canada Year Book, 1788, 1821-3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Gerda Munsinger, presence in Canada and appearance on CBC television program, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7, 1618-19, 1625 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy, statement by Prime Minister re anti-inflation legislation, 1293 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153-4 
Canadian Labour Congress, possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for 
liberal corporatism, 2130 
Canadian Labour Congress, salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Canadian National Railway services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
CTV news report of death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Canadian Wheat Board, adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Capital punishment 
Commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400 
Partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, death of, 265 
Citizenship bill, suggested referral of Clause 33 to Supreme Court, 2362, 2444 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K. C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. of Argus Corporation Ltd. reference of 
matter to Senate committee, inquiry dropped, 1063-4 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., testing operations adjacent to proposed housing development, 586, 616, 732, 
902 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3, 2362 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, progress of bill in committee stage, 479-80 
Criminal Code, illegal abortions, Dr. Henry Morgentaler, acquittal of charges, 1036 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Energy resources 
Atlantic provinces, development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142, 2210 
Atlantic provinces, offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2, 2143 
Conservation of fuel, car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
2159-60, 2210 
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Questions - Continued 


Energy resources - Concluded 
International conference of oil-consuming and oil-producing countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 
774-5 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
Environmental affairs, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, removal of item from order paper, 1782-5 
European Economic Community, Canada’s claim for compensation, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 
denominations, 2037, 2077 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 76-77, 137 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provincés, 1035 
Ferry service 
Between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, 1861 
Between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Fisheries 
Extension of 200 mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2201 
Special passports for MPs, restrictions on, 2263, 2362-3 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100-01, 1112-13 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293, 1466 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Immigration, Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1249-40 
Indians, Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate Committee, 315-16 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757, 
2003 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance {iro AIL 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-2, 
1930-2 
Labour 
Defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back to work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 
912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 = 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1815, 1860 
Marine safety, request for location of air and sea rescue unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, the late, portrait of, 53, 563 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, ref to Commons com, 373, 573, 580 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656-9 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
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Questions - Continued 
Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Capital Region, proposed study by joint committee, 229 
National lottery, method of proceeding with, 2103-04, 2110-11 
National Museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship of John D. Howe, 2217 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61-62 
New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 
Newfoundland 
CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1826-7, 1860 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Nova Scotia storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 135-6 
Nuclear reactors 
Sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Sale by Canada to India, 1859-60; further questions, 1975 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Palestinian Liberation Organization attendance at United Nations General Assembly, position taken by 
Canadian delegation, 110, 137-8, 1238 
Parliament Buildings 
East Block, use of rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
Senate, use of rooms by members of House of Commons and others, 110 
Parole, consideration by government of changes in present system, 1371 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Penitentiaries 
Proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 
Recommendations of Special Joint Committee, implementation of, 2200 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, strike of Canadiam Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1370-1, 1403, 1409-10, 1416-17, 
1428-31, 1439, 1454, 1459, 1468 
Opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement of wage dispute, 1597 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report re accompanying Officials, 161, 180 
Prince Edward Island, trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Privileges of Parliament, commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, 1729, 1764-5 
Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Salary bracket of $60,000, 889 
Strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Public Works, renovation of Langevin Building, costs under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration 
and communications, 2243 
Quebec Official Language Act, question re government decision on petition, 829, 912, 924-5 
Queen Elizabeth, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, passage of, 1639-40 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreements between federal government and provincial 
governments, 2103, 2110 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815-16 
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Questions - Concluded 


St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Secrecy in government, discussion of TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate 
Amplification and simultaneous interpretation system, 13-14 
Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1772, 1778 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156 
Reform of Senate, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, 32, 47 
Seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8, 2209 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Television commercial advertising by Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 
Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 
Transportation 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Pacific Western Airlines, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to Canadian Parliamentarians to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473 
United Nations 
Assembly resolution re Zionism, limitation on contributions as result of, 1411, 1439 
Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants at, 1166, 
1238 
Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 760, 768 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in precincts, 1012 
Voting procedure on Bill C-84, 2444 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister Trudeau by former U.S. President Nixon, 179 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
564 
West Coast ports operations, resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, 742 
Wheat Board annual report, 685, 732 
See also Inquiries, 
Privilege, Question of, 
Privileges of Parliament. 


Radio and television 


Railway bill C-48. 1r, 712; 2r, 760-1; ref to com, 761; rep without amdt, 795; 3r, 803; r.a., 832 


Canadian radio-television and telecommunications, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 1095 
See Broadcasting 


Railways (Bill C-48) 


Compliance by companies to regulations, 760 
Disclosure of financial operations, 760 

Ministerial powers, 760 

Western Economic Opportunities Conference, 760 
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Railways (Bill C-48) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 760 
Flynn, Jacques, 760-1 


Railways 
Abandonment of lines and effect on municipal property tax assessments, 44-45 
Atlantic provinces, CNR services, 1922, 1923-4, 1976 
Branch lines, Western Canada, proposed removal of, 698-9 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, excerpt from magazine re freight policy, 43 
Crowsnest Pass, 41-42, 889, 924 
Globe and Mail articles re CPR, 43, 44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 39 
Income from oil, gas and other minerals, 41 
Income from real estate and related operations, 40 
Integration of CNR and CPR, 43-44 
Land grants and sales, 39-42 
Marathon Realty, CPR subsidiary, 39 
Tax and land concessions, 38-39 
The CPR: A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 


Railways bill S-1 (pro forma). 1r,7 


Reform of the Senate 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committee work, 74-75 
Initiation of bills, 49, 52 
Investigation of provincial rights 49-50 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Prime Minister’s comments, 32, 62-63, 184 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 49, 54 
Term of appointment, 54, 75, 184 


Refund of fees 
Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, 1782 


Regional development incentives 
Commercial operations, 1621 
Abenaki Motor Inn, 1621 
Commercial production deadline, 1601 
Disparity in allocation of grants or loans, 1620 
Five-year extension of program, 1620 
Grants, repayable grants, loan guarantees, 1601 
Per capita income, 1620 
Program statistics, 1601 
Question re passage of bill, 1639-40 
Slow-growth areas, 1620, 1621 
Time lapse in application for grant and approval of, 1620-1 
Halifax Chronicle Herald article re, 1620 
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Regional development incentives - Concluded 

Unemployment statistics, 1620 

Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1658 
Belisle, Rheal, 1665 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1666 
Grosart, Allister, 1664, 1665 
Langlois, Leopold, 1658-9 
Macnaughton, Alan, 1601 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1639-40, 1662-3, 1665-6 
Phillips, Orville H., 1666 
Smith, George I., 1620-2, 1664, 1666 


Regional Development Incentives bill C-74. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1601-02, 1619-22; ref to com, 1622; rep without amdt, 
1639; 3r, 1658-9; r.a., 1712 


Regulations and other statutory instruments 
Agreements between federal government and provincial governments, 2103, 2110 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, Standing Joint Committee 
Budget, 178, 205-06, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Duties and functions of committee, 515, 1534, 1535 
Guidelines for Motions for Production of Papers, ref to com, 467 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, question of privilege, 794-5 
Reports 
First report, 178, 205-6 
Second report tabled in Commons Oct. 29/74 
Third report, 239-40, 264 
Fourth report, 327-8, 338 
Fifth report, 1100, 1133-4 
Sixth report, 1479, 1487 
Seventh report, 1638 
Eighth report, 2045 
Ninth report, 2307-09, 2333 
Right to Information bill C-225, ref to com, 467 
Secrecy in government, subject matter ref to com, 1349 
Terms of reference, see Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate Oct. 24/74 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, authority for, 1479 


Regulations regarding attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6 
Absence beyond 21 days, 1790, 1917-19 
Attendance records, 1912, 1918-19 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791, 1917-18 
Official business, specifying of, 1790-1, 1912, 1917-18 
Senate vacancies and workload, 1934 
Travel distance, 1934-5 


Remembrance Day 


CBC program, 257 
Thirtieth anniversary ceremonies held in France, 258-9 
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Representation (Bill C-36) 
Amalgamation formula, 423-4 
Quebec, 421 
Representation by population, 421 
Statistics of provincial representations, 422-3, 437, 439, 440 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 438 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 436, 437 
Flynn, Jacques, 438-9 
Hicks, Henry D., 438 
Lafond, Paul C., 424 
O'Leary, M. Grattan, 435-6 
Perrault, Raymond J., 420-3, 437-8, 439-40 


Representation bill 1974 C-36. 1r, 402; 2r, 420-4, 435-40; ref to com, 440; rep without amdt, 443; 3r, 443; r.a., 
467 


Research staff 
Parliamentary Library, 146, 516 
Senate, 321, 516 


Restaurant of Parliament, Standing Joint Committee 


Meat supplies, question re, 1007, 1012-13 
Members 

Commons, 60 

Senate, 109 


Riel, Hon. Maurice 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee 
Reports 
First report, 1006, 1021 
Second report, 1306 
Third and final report, 1375, 1376-94 
Unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of committee, 1285, 1286 


Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 
467 


Riley, Hon. Daniel 
Capital punishment, commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400 
Energy resources 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2142, 2210 
Passamaquoddy Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
National Housing bill C-48, 749 
National Museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship by John D. Howe, 2217 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 2009-13 
Acadians, 2009-13 
Acadian Village, 2012 
Culture of, 2011 
Advertisement of Regional Economic Expansion Dept. entitled The New Approach, 2012 
Agriculture, 2009-10 
Fisheries, 2010 
Gloucester County, 2012 
Highways, Route 11, 2012 
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Riley, Hon. Daniel - Concluded 

New Brunswick economic conditions - Concluded 
New Brunswick Psychological Association, letter to Premier of N.B., copy to Prime Minister, 2010-11 
Relocation of workers, 2011 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal article re Northeast New Brunswick, 2012 
Unemployment, 2010 

New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720, 1729-30 

Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1778 

Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1764-5 

Penitentiaries, proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 

Prince Edward Island, CNR services, 1924, 1976 

Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815, 1816 

Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 511-12, 521 

Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2221 


Robichaud, Hon. Louis-J., P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1578-9 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 528-30, 1733 
Acquittals and convictions in murders of police officers (1967-73), 529 
Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Assoc., meeting in Moncton, 530 
Royal prerogative in commutation of death sentence, 5297530 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2411-13 
Deterrent aspect, 2412 
Incorrigibles, 2412 
Statistics, 2412 
United States, 2412 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1163 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1163 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1163 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 248-9 
Canadian delegation, 248 
Inflation problems in Japan, 248 
Labour unions in other countries, 248 
National Forestry Week, 2076 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 2015-18 
Acadians, 2016-17 
Artists and musicians from NB, 2018 
Mineral resources, 2019 
Social equality program, 2017-18 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1917-18 
Absence of 21 days, 1917 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1917-18 
Official business, specifying of, 1917 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Objection to motion for referral of subject matter to com, 953 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953, 954 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 953 
Senate role, 1578-9 


Rowe, Hon. Frederick William 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 62-68, 71 
Alberta - British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 224 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1619, 1625 
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Rowe, Hon. Frederick William - Continued 
Crime and violence, 1449-53 
Crime increase and demands on protective resources, 1449-50 
Drug control, Newsweek article re, 1451 
Good Housekeeping article by Art Linkletter entitled ‘What I’ve learned about drugs since my 
daughter’s death’, 1451-2 
Gun control, 1452 
Marihuana convictions of young people, 1451-2 
Prison population per capita, 1451 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police duties, 1450 
Sex deviates, 1451 
Training of police in psychology, pathological conduct and behaviour, 1450 
Unnecessary activities of police, 1450 
Vice squads, 1450 
Vulnerability of democratic society, 1452-3 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1746, 1899 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Energy 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2143 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 62 
Ferry service between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control, and Criminal Code bill S-19, 448-54, 1048-9 
Long-standing effects from use of marihuana, 450, 451 
Misunderstandings re legislation, 449 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 449 
Penalties for drug convictions, 447 
Tobacco and alcohol, use by children, 453, 1048 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1161-2 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1162 
Federal responsibility in control, 1162 
Newfoundland, 1161-2 
Birch and Mountain Ash, 1162 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1955-8 
Canada-US relations, 1955-6, 1958 
Freedom of the press, question of, 1957-8 
MD of Canada, 1957 
Time Canada, 1956-7 
Women’s magazines published in US and circulated in Canada, 1957 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 
Aid to developing countries, 985, 986, 987-8; Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 985, 986 
Tarbela Dam, 987-8 
Birth control, 987 
Canada’s esteem in foreign countries, 985 
Disarmament, 984 
Drugs, 984-5 
Economic conditions in Canada, 985-6 
Economic cooperation, 984 
Education, scientific techniques for promotion of, 984 
Human rights, 984 
Living standards, 985 
Population statistics, 986 
Poverty problems, 987 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23 
Labrador hydro development, 64-65 
Law reform, 66; rape victims, 66; drug convictions, 66 
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Rowe, Hon. Frederick William - Concluded 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2169 
Method of authorization for, 2169 
Religious aspects of gambling, 2169 
Privileges of Parliament 
Library of Parliament and Centre Block, commercial use of pictures of, 1765 
Ottawa Citizen article re comments of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
Rules of the Senate, 1359 
Senate 
Chamber seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Reform, 62-63 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547-8 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1829 
Transportation, 63-65, 506-08 
Newfoundland, 63-65; Air Canada service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08; Strait of Belle Isle, 64-65; 
Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 ; 
Transportation, British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2106-08, 2064 
Newfoundland, 2106-08 
Disruption of tourist trade and general welfare because of labour strike, 2108 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2108 
Trans-Canada Highway, 2106-07 
Provincial disparities, 2106-07 
United States, Canada’s relations with, 66-68 


Royal assent 
Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 
de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 2152 
Dickson, Hon. R. G. B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 731, 899 
Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1281 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, Chief Justice of Canada, 95, 220, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 
Leger, Rt. Hon. Jules, His Excellency the Governor General, 397, 2450 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 313-14, 656, 740, 832, 1134, 
1617, 1712, 2301 


Royal Canadian Legion 

Assets or property, branch holdings, 1195, 1206 
Branch agreements to amdts to act, 1206-07 
British Commonwealth and Empire, deletion of words from act, 1195 b 
Closing of small branches due to membership drop, 1205-06 
Department to assist or advise ex-servicemen’s clubs, 1196 
Filing date of petition, 1212 
Legion background, 1194, 1205 
Senior citizen housing sponsored by Legion, 1195 
War veterans allowance, 1194, 1205 
Youth sports training programs, 1195, 1205, 1206 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 1194-6, 1206, 1207, 1209 

Flynn, Jacques, 1207, 1209 

Grosart, Allister, 1206-09 

Langlois, Leopold, 1208 

Perrault, Raymond J., 1209 

Phillips, Orville H., 1205-06 
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Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28. 1r, 1180; 2r, 1194-6, 1205-07; ref to com, 1207; suspension of rule 95, 
1207-09; rep without amdt, 1211-12; 3r, 1212; r.a., 1281 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Federal-provincial agreements with provinces re RCMP personnel, 501, 568-9 
Financial implications of provincial operations, 501, 502 

Quebec and Ontario, claims for compensation, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603 

Subject matter referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 954-5, 962-6 


Rules and Orders, Standing Senate Committee 
Chairman, appointment of Hon. Hartland de M. Molson, 557 
Members, 96 
Report, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1422-6, 1460-6 
Sub-committee for co-ordination of meetings, 828-9, 1091 
Members, 924 
Terms of reference, 526, 537-8 


Rules of the Senate 
Amendment to committee report after report presented to the Senate, 908, 909 
Appropriation bills, 721-2, 735-7 
Borrowing authority, 722 
Excerpt from Bourinot, 4th edition, re supply bills, 722 
Forms and Proceedings, 721-3, 735 
Senate role in consideration of money bills, 723 
Suggestion that matter of bills being ref to com be considered by Standing Rules and Orders 
Committee, 736-7 
Comment on speech of Commons member, 2416 
Committee budgets, special expenses, 525-6 
Committee report on regulations re attendance of senators, rule re consideration of, 1781-2, 1790-1 
Committee reports, ref back to com or to Committee of the Whole for reconsideration, 882-4 
Precedents cited in excerpts from Senate Journals, 883 
Speaker’s ruling reserved, 882-8; Speaker’s ruling, 890 
Debate on com rep without amdt and motion for third reading, Speaker’s statement re, 2395, 2396 
Debate on interrogation restricted to brief explanatory remarks, 1213 
Delay in raising of point of order, 1111 
Forms and Proceedings, question of authority of rules, 882-3 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Minister invited to Senate Chamber to explain bill, precedents, 197-8, 217-19 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada re, 218 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment on or criticism of, 1202, 1203 
Motion to amend committee report, 882-3; point of order re Speaker’s statement, 890 
Point of order, 387-8, 390, 506-07, 560, 779-81, 882-3, 886-8, 944, 952, 1015, 1110, 1202 
Amending of supply bills, 886-8 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of supply bills amendments by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of Senate special committee, 887-8 
Presentation of committee reports before review by senators, 1606 
Private bills, suspension of rule 95, 1207-09, 1601 
Privilege, question of, 98-99, 198, 480, 506-07, 582, 641-2, 779-81, 961, 1165-6, 1241 
Reference of Green Paper on Conflict of Interest to committee, 779-81 
Referral of annuities bill to committee, 1643-4 
Referral of estimates and other matters to National Finance Committee, 440-1, 1109-10 
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Rules of the Senate - Concluded 
Senator speaking twice on same subject, 1513 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Two days’ notice between Ir and 2r, 1109 
Unscheduled speakers taking part in debate, 560 
Use of unparliamentary language in debates, 562, 1109 


Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 
1422-6, 1460-6, 1537, 1813 
Absence of senators, 1359 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1460-2, 1464, 1465-6 
Adopting of report, one day’s notice of motion, 1357, 1360 
Authority to reprint rules, 1537 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, terms of reference, 1357 
Bilingual form of bills originating in Senate, 1357, 1360 
Bills, explanation of content at initial presentatior.of, 1464 
Commencement date of amendments contained in report, 1537; order rescinded, new date authorized, 1720 
Committee of the Whole, procedure for discussion in, 1362 
Declaration of property qualification, 1359 
Ex officio members of committees, 1358 
Forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, 1356, 1360, 1362-3 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1357, 1364, 1423-6, 1462, 1464-5 
Joint Committee on Library of Parliament and Other Shared Services, 1359 
Limitation of senator speaking only once in any debate, 1356 
Motions during debate, 1356 
Motions for which no notice is required (matters of urgent public importance), 1357, 1363 
Motion to refer matters to committee, 1357-8, 1363-4 
Oral questions, 1356, 1460, 1462-3, 1465 
Organization of committees, 1358 
Parliamentary reform, 1360 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423-4, 1425 
Preservation of order and decorum in Senate, 1356 
Previous question, 1357 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1361, 1363 
Printing of rules as appendix to current debate, 1361 
Private bills, deposit of bill and fees, 1359 
Substantial amendments, notice of, 1359 
Procedure when Speaker leaves the chamber, 1356 
‘Question’ or ‘matter’, definition of, 1361, 1363 " 
Quorum of committees, 1358, 1460, 1465 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1356, 1359, 1360, 1363, 1460, 1464, 1465 
Recalling of Senate earlier than set forth in motion for adjournment, 1356 
Reports of committees, 1359 
Select committees, 1357 
Senate speech quoted verbatim in Commons, 1359-60 
Senator’s final reply to inquiry on second reading of bill, 1356 
Speaker addressing house, 1357 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1358, 1364, 1461, 1463 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1424 
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Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Standing Orders - Concluded 
Terms of reference of committees, 1361-2, 1461, 1463, 1464 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1461, 1463 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
Unanimous consent, 1362 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 1460-2 
Benidickson, W. M., 1364 
Bourget, Maurice, 1425 
Croll, David A., 1364, 1422-3, 1425-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1425, 1462-4 
Laird, Keith, 1359-60, 1426 
Mellraith, George, 1360-3, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1464 
Molson, Hartland de M., 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1424-6, 1464-6, 1537 


Rulings by the Speaker 
See Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate 


St. John the Baptist Day, 2259 


St. Lawrence Islands National Park 
Government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 


St. Lawrence ports operations 


Bankruptcy of livestock breeders, 820 
Deterioration of supplies in storage, 819, 826 
Inability of society to maintain law and order, 822 
Injunctions granted to manufacturers and millers, 819, 827 
Labour unrest, 823-4 
Losses to workers and producers, 825 
Maritime Employers Assoc. and International Longshoremen’s Assoc., 817, 818 
Mediator Charles Poirier (1975), 817 
Mediator Judge Alan Gold (1974), 817 
Parliamentary responsibility in settlement of dispute, 817 
Penalty clause, 824, 826, 827 
Precedents in emergency legislation, 819, 821 
Wage and job security demands and controls, 819, 824 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 818-20 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 823-4 

Connolly, John J., 826 

Forsey, Eugene A., 825-6 

Greene, John J., 822-3 

Grosart, Allister, 821-2 

Lawson, Edward M., 824-5 

Neiman, Joan, 820 

Perrault, Raymond J., 817-18, 821, 826-7 
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St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59. Ir, 817; 2r; 817-27; 3r, 827; r.a., 832 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 


Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) 

Comparison to salaries of other officials, 1092 
Former provincial levels of salaries, 1081 
Jurisdiction of lieutenant governors, 1093 
Non-accountable allowances and other benefits, 1081 
Pensions, 1092-3, 1094 
Special fund for expenses incurred outside provincial capitals, 1095 
Status of lieutenant governors, 1091-4 
Tax benefits, 1095 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1091-3, 1094 

Benidickson, W. M., 1095 

Connolly, John J., 1081, 1094, 1095 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1093, 1094 

Greene, John J., 1095 

Langlois, Leopold, 1094 


Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1081, 1091-5; 3r, 1095; r.a., 1096 


Saskatchewan 


Parliamentarians and wives, visitors to Senate, 262 
Safety of Gardiner Dam, question, 2179, 2377 


Science policy 
Budget, 1261, 2119 
Commission on the Future, termination of committee mandate for Se1220 
Committee work in creating awareness of science futures, 1223, 1224 
Tribute to chairman, 1224 
Data Bank, 295 
Defence Research Board, 114-15 
Excerpts from letters from Prime Minister and from Deputy Secretary of Cabinet re Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1171-2, 1221 
Expenditures of committee, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260 
Futures branch of US Congressional Library, 1225 . 
Futures research areas of Science Policy Committee, 1173 
Granting agencies, 113-15 
Impact of committee report on other countries, 1222 
Information centre, Futures Canada, 295 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, 1221, 1222, 1225 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee, 115 
Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1 L722 e223 
National Research Council, 113-14 
‘Need for an Overall Science Policy’, excerpt from committee reports (1970-73), 1225 
Predictive and normative approach in future, 1224 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s speech at Duke University, 296-7 
Recommendations to government, 1222 
Research and development programs, lack of coordination, 1225-6 
Research in government laboratories and in industry, comparison, 1226 
Other countries, 1226 
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Science policy - Concluded 


Study undertaken by government into futures research and futures information, 1172-3 
Training program in cooperation with management and schools, 295-6 
US state commissions on futures, 1225 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1225-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1222-4 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-2 


Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 

Annual meetings, regional and national, 296 

Appointment, 295-8 

Budget tabled, 1261 

Club of Rome President, visit to committee, 473 

Commission on the Future, authority to hold conference re, 295-8 
Termination of mandate re, 1171-3 

Expenses, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260, 1261 

Members, 295 

Reports 
Quorum, 1355 
Termination of mandate re Commission on the Future, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 

Terms of reference, 295, 1173 


Secrecy in government, discussion on TV program re committee involved in, 1349 


Selection Committee 
Appointment, 7 
Reports 
Standing committees, members, 76, 96-97 


Senate 

Adjournments, 712-13, 741, 1280 
Summer adjournment, 1280 

Amplification system and simultaneous interpretation system, 13-14, 504, 1092 

Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 

Business, 31, 60-61, 124-5, 152-3, 178-9, 221-2, 240, 255-6, 289, 315, 325, 351, 380-1, 454-5, 482, 483-4, 
505-06, 524, 540-1, 556, 579, 592-3, 594, 656, 713-14, 723, 740-1, 758, 774, 796, 816, 828-9, 848-9, 
899, 923-4, 956, 999, 1022, 1036, 1057, 1086, 1090-1, 1107-12, 1122, 1164-5, 1210, 1226, 1250, 
1261-4, 1265, 1286-8, 1297, 1337, 1370, 1409, 1437-8, 1467-8, 1502-03, 1524, 1537-8, 1547-8, 1615, 
1647-8, 1653-4, 1660, 1661, 1682, 1686, 1711-12, 1717, 1718-19, 1729, 1756-7, 1778, 1793, 1846, 
1874-81, 1914-16, 1954-5, 1966, 2007-08, 2044, 2045-7, 2069, 2097-8, 2120-2, 2151-2, 2192, 2215, 
2255, 2302, 2308, 2335-6, 2356, 2360 

Chamber renovations, 1282-3 

Christmas decorations, 1476 

Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 

Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74), 192 

Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75), 1005 

Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76), 2167 

Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 

Comments re Senate, Hon. Grattan O’Leary (1942), 870-1 

Comments re Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe (1973), 871 
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Senate - Continued 
Committees 
Scheduling of meetings, 828-9, 923-4 
Science Policy Committee, work of, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
Sittings of committees when Parliament is adjourned, 951-3 
Work of, 28-29, 74-75, 945, 951-3 
Conflict of interest, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 2278, 2303-06 
Consecutive sitting days, 31 
Criticisms by public and in press re Senate consideration of Bill C-49, 645-7 
Process of Senate consideration of bill, items discussed and witnesses interviewed, 645-7 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Deputy Leader of the Government, reappointment of Hon. Léopold Langlois, 46 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Government Whip, appointment of Hon. William J. Petten, 46 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Intersessional authority, Bill S-22, 505, 576-7, 815-16 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, No. 96,,correction, 1036 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1874-81 
Newspaper account of articles on the Senate by Senator Rowe, question of privilege re, 480 
Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1772, 1778 
Painting of Royal Canadian Engineers, authority to photograph for purposes of Heritage Publishing 
Company, 46 
Parliamentary immunity, 1476-9 
Question of privilege, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 253, 255, 473 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1434-6, 1458, 1718, 1721, 1726 
Property qualification of senators, return presented, 242; supplementary return authorized, 242; supplemen- 
tary return tabled, 427 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Reform 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committee work, 74-75 
Initiation of bills, 49, 52 
Investigation of provincial rights, 49-50 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Prime Minister’s comments, 32, 62-63, 184 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 49, 54 
Term of appointment, 54, 75, 184 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6, 2118 
Research staff, 146, 321, 516 
Resume of Senate work Oct.21-Dec.20/75, 1717 
Role of, 28-29, 74-75, 148-9 
Salaries and expense allowances of members, 847, 856-61, 868-80 
Public and press reaction to, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 889, 899 
Seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Senate and House of Commons Act, regulations respecting senators’ attendance and deductions for absence, 
948-54 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 952, 953 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8, 2209 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
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Senate - Concluded 


Television and radio coverage of Senate Committees, 1365-6, 1483, 1484, 1487-8; Order stands, 1817 
Controls, 1483, 1484, 1488 
Other countries, 1483 
Press reporting of Senate proceedings, 1365 
Public reaction to appearance of senators on television, 1365 
Relevance of Senate to constitutional procedure, 1365 
Resolution adopted by Commons, 1483, 1487 
Right of public to view proceedings, 1365 
Unreformed Senate of Canada, The, excerpt re senatorship, 870, 872; vacancies, 945 
Wednesday sittings, hour of adjournment, 2097-8; motion rescinded, 2308, 2335 
See Rules of the Senate, 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6, 
2203-07. 


Senate and House of Commons 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 948-54; motion that Senate make regulations re attendance 
of senators and deductions for absence, 948-51; motion in amdt that subject matter be ret to 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 951-4, agreed, 954 
Committee work, 950; meetings while Parliament is adjourned, 951-3 
Deduction for member’s absence, 948 
Reform, 950-1 
Remuneration, 949 
Resolution affecting balance of national accounts, question of, 952 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 949 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, statistics on, 948-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 952-3 
Cook, Eric, 951 
Croll, David A., 951-2, 953, 954 
Godfrey, John M., 948-51 
Greene, John J., 952, 954, 961 
Laird, Keith, 953 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 952 
Molson, Hartland de M., 951 
Prowse, J. Harper, 953 
Robichaud, L. J., 953 


Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries 
Adequacy of increase, question of, 868 
Attendance in Parliament, Senate recording of and Commons statements re, 874 
Statistics on attendance, 871-2, 879, 880 
Commissioners to be appointed for annual inquiry into remuneration of members of Parliament, 858, 869-70 
Committee work of senators, 874-5 
Commons members, suggestion for graduated increase on re-election, 875 
Conflict of interest aspect of bill, 870 
Cost of living index and industrial composite index, 869, 877-8 
Economic problems of members of Parliament, 879 
Expenses and travel allowances, 858, 860, 869, 870 
Hours of work on Senate sitting days, 872-3 
Income ranges affecting investments or borrowings, 876 
Increase for woodworkers, plumbers, teachers, labourers, 859 
Indemnities, suggestion for automatic fixed-dollar increase, 875, 876, 878 
Industrial composite index (1970-74), 857 
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Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries - Concluded 


Inflationary trends and restraints, 876-7 
Labour demands and union settlements, 860 


Leadership of members of Parliament in crisis of wage demands and of prices, 877 


Leave of absence and deduction for, 872, 874, 875 

Opposition members, 858 

Parliamentarians’ remuneration, scale of, (1953-70), 857, 859, 869 
Parliamentary restaurant charges vs tradesmen’s free meals, 860 


Press reaction and adverse reports re proposed salary increase, 859, 860, 870, 876 


Prime Minister, ministers and deputies, 869 
Principles governing salary increase, 868 
Provincial legislature allowances, 858, 876, 878-9 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 860, 876, 889 


Remuneration of senators and Commons members vs salaries in other business and professional areas, 


857, 859-61, 868, 877, 879 

Retroactive clause, 860 
Senate rejection of bill suggested, 878 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 870-1 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, statistics, 871-2, 879, 880 
Speakers of Senate and of Commons, remuneration, 869 
Working hours, unjust criticisms of, 860 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 874 

Croll, David A., 874 

Flynn, Jacques, 868-70 

Godfrey, John M., 870-5 

Greene, John J., 874 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 878 

Lawson, Edward M., 859-61 

Manning, Ernest C., 875-8 

Molson, Hartland de M., 874 

Perrault, Raymond J., 856-9, 879-80 

Prowse, J. Harper, 878-9 

Walker, David J., 874, 875 


Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44. 
3r, 889; r.a., 899 


Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits 
Freeze on salaries of members of Parliament, 2186 


% 


Ir, 847; 2r, 856-61, 868-80; 


Liberal caucus support re cancellation of 7% increase, statement of Prime Minister re, 2193 


Press criticism of members of Parliament, 2195 
Provincial legislatures, salary increases, 2194 
Saskatchewan legislature, salary increases, 2195 
Senior public servants, 2193-4 
Sessional expenses and other allowances, 2186 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2186-7, 2194, 2196 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 2195, 2204 

Carter, Chesley W., 2186-7, 2196 

Denis, Azellus, 2195 

Flynn, Jacques, 2187, 2193-5, 2196, 2203, 2204, 2205, 2207 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2195-6 

Greene, John J., 2204 
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Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
Grosart, Allister, 2205-06 
Hicks, Henry D., 2205 
Langlois, Leopold, 2203, 2204-05, 2206 
Macnaughton, Alan A., Chairman, Committee of the Whole, 2203-07 
Manning, Ernest C., 2205 


Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81. Ir, 2177; 2r, 2186-7, 2193-6; ref 
to Committee of the Whole, 2196; considered in Committee of the Whole, 2203-07; rep without 
amdt, 2207; 3r, 2207; r.a., 2207 


Senate (intersessional authority) 


Administration of internal economy of Senate between sessions, 771 
BNA Act provisions re privileges, immunities and powers of Senate, 771 
Committee meetings between sessions, 577, 772 

Limitations encountered, 577 

Reports, preparation of, 577 
Committee work, delays due to dissolution of Parliaments, 577 
Dissolution periods 1963-74 (number of days), 576 
Informal arrangements previously used, 772-3 
Intersessional authority bill, question of money bill concept, 771 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, difficulties encountered because of impending election, 772 
Resolution re intersessional authority, 576 
Royal prerogative, necessity of, 771 
Speakers: Senators 

Connolly, John J., 771-2 

Flynn, Jacques, 576-7, 815-16 

Perrault, Raymond J., 770-1 

Prowse, J. Harper, 772-3 


Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22. 1r, 505; 2r, 576-7, 815-16; ref to com, 816 


Senators, deceased 
Boucher, Hon. William A. (June 23/76), 2251-2 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald (Aug. 14/74), 11-12 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C. (Apr. 11/75), 778-9 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe (Jan. 1/76), 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K. (Mar. 30/76), 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J. (Dec. 1/74), 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C. (Feb. 13/75), 532-4 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C. (May 28/76), 2176-7 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan (Apr. 7/76), 2034-6 
Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Sept. 28/76) 
Smith, Hon. Sydney J. (July 15/76) 


Senators, new 
Austin, Hon. Jacob (Nov. 5/75), 1354 
Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine (Sept. 30/74), 1 
Cottreau, Hon. Ernest George (Sept. 30/74), 1 
Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry (Nov. 12/75), 1395 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac (Oct. 21/75), 1282 


Senators, resignations 
Aird, Hon. John B. (Nov. 28/74), 334-6 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. (May 25/75), 967-8 
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Senators, resignations - Concluded 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis P. (Dec. 10/75), 1713-14 
Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier (Mar. 18/76), 2057 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C. (Oct. 30/74), 207-12 


Senators, retirements 
Welch, Hon. Frank C. (July 14/75) 


Sessions of Parliament 
Legislative program, government policy re, question, 1902-03 


Sky Shops Export Limited, Dorval Airport, alleged conflict of interest (Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-1403, 
1434-6 


Small farms development program 
Consultants assigned to individual provinces, 2079 
Consultants serving NB, NS and PEI, 2079 
Loans approved provincially Sept. 21/72 to June 30/75, 1197-8, 1213 
British Columbia, 1198 
New Brunswick, 1213 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec, 1198 


Smith, Hon. Donald 


Migratory bird sanctuaries, warden services in Maritime provinces, contracts for, 279 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 815 


‘Smith, Hon. George Isaac (Introduced in the Senate Oct. 21 /75) 

Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1508, 1509, 1528-32, 1537, 1580 

Professional categories under provincial jurisdiction, 1508, 1509 
Anti-inflation program, government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627-8 
Cabinet ministers, rejection of resignations by Prime Minister, 1892-3 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2281-2, 2286, 2350 

International law, question of, 2281 

Land ownership, 2281-2 

Certification of title, 2282 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1893-6, 1898, 1899, 1907-08 

Morgentaler amendment, 1907-08 

Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1894-6 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2438, 2439-42 

Parole, 2440 

Prison term, 2440 

Sanctity of life, 2440 

Senate responsibility, 2438-9 

Statistics, inadequacy of, 2440, 2441 

Victims of crime, 2440 
Energy, development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78, 1721-3 

Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion (1917), 1721-2 

Blind persons rehabilitation, 1722 

Payments to be within credit of account, 1722 

Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718 

Inequalities of, 1722 
Transfer of funds to provincial or municipal organization, 1722 


INDEX 


Smith, Hon. George Isaac - Concluded 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1439-42 
Alberta royalty reduction, 1441 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1440 
Investment tax credit, 1440 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1440-1 
Resource allowance, 1441-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1881-3, 2395, 2396 
Broadcasting, 1882 
Bellingham station, 1882 
Canada-US relations, 1883 
MD of Canada, 1881-2 
Ministerial rulings, 1882-3 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1882-3 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1858 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2339 
Ceiling on federal payments, 2338, 2340-1 
Excerpt from speeches of Hon. Mr. MacEachen (1966), 2339-40 
Federal-provincial consultations, 2342-3 
Provincial reactions to legislation, 2341-2 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Macnaughton, 2341 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Robarts (1966) 2339 
Victoria conference of provincial health ministers, 2342 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1620-2, 1664, 1666 
Commercial operations, 1621 
Abenaki Motor Inn, 1621 
Disparity in allocation of grants or loans, 1620 
Five-year extension of program, 1620 
Per capita income, 1620 
Slow-growth areas, 1620, 1621 
Time lapse in application for grant and approval of, 1620-1 
Halifax Chronicle- Herald article re, 1620 
Unemployment statistics, 1620 
Senate 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1644 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1827-30, 1831, 1832, 1833-4 
Appeals, 1827-9 
Certificates submitting opinion of minister and Solicitor General, 1828 
Improvements suggested: 
Certificate giving opinion re national interest, 1829 
Expiration date of effect of legislation, 1829 
Reasonable grounds for minister’s opinion, 1828-9 


Ministerial powers, 1827-8, 1834 
Retaining of powers after expiration date of Games, 1828, 1829-30 


Smith, Hon. Sydney J., Former Speaker of the Senate, retired 
Deceased July 15/76 


Social security 
Old age security, 1101-3, 1123-6, 1134 


Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Distribution of income by quintiles, 2145 
Forms required of welfare recipients, 2144, see also appendix to Debates of May 19 /76 
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Social welfare - Concluded 
Income redistribution through government intervention (1970), 2145-6 
Myths concerning welfare, 2144 
Report of study of government expenditures on welfare, 2147-8 
Subsidies to businesses, 2147, 2149: CNR and CPR, 2149 
Universality of welfare programs, 2146-7 
Speaker: Senator 

Croll, David A., 2144-9 


Spain 
King Juan Carlos I of Spain, attendance of Senator Perrault at Coronation, 1485 


Sparrow, Hon. Herbert O. 
Canadian Wheat Board, adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 
Estimates, discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1784 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 971-3, 983-4 
CIDA, authority to carry funds from year to year, 973 
Employees in the government, statistics, 972 
Expenditures and GNP, 972, 983 
Growth of budgetary expenditures in various depts., 972, 983 
Increases in statutory items and non-statutory items, 972-3, 983 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, Supplementary (A), rep of National Finance Committee, 1549, 
1565-70, 1602 
Budgetary expenditures, various departments, 1565 
Dollar items, 1565-70 
Agriculture, 1569 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 1566 
External Affairs, 1568 
Finance, 1569 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 1566 
National Health and Welfare, 1566, 1568 
Public Works, 1566-7 
Regional Economic Expansion, 1570 
Science and Technology, 1567 
Secretary of State, 1567, 1568-9, 1570 
Solicitor General, 1569 
Transport, 1567, 1568, 1569 
Urban Affairs, 1568 
Veterans Affairs, 1567-8. 1569 
Yearly estimates totals (1969-76), 1565 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1958-9 
Dollar items, 1948-53 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1948, 1959 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, rep of National Finance Committee, 2167, 2173-5 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 
denominations, 2037, 2077 
National Finance Committee 
Meetings during adjournment, 2038 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 598, 599 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement, 598 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725 
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Speaker of the House of Commons 
Commission appointing Hon. James Jerome to office of Speaker of the House of Commons, 2 


Speaker of the Senate 


Commission appointing Hon. Renaude Lapointe to office of Speaker of the Senate, 1 
Former Speaker Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson, speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Pro tem 
Bourget, Hon. Maurice, 382, 396, 1395, 2176, 2361 
Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, 1781 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, 582, 803 
Macnaughton, Hon. Alan A., 239 
Mcllraith, Hon. George J., 833 
Statement at Opening of Session, | 
See Lapointe, Hon. Renaude 


Special Committees, see Committees 


Speech from the Throne at Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, 2-7 
Consideration date, 7 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada, Opening of 
Parliament, 2-7 
Termination date of Address in reply, 13 
See Address in reply to Speech from the Thron 


Speech from the Throne at Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, 2453 


Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada, 313-14 
Royal assent, 313-14 
Deputy Governor General 
Royal assent, 656, 740, 758, 832, 1134, 1617, 1712 


Sports 
British Columbia Women’s Basketball Team, congratulations on winning of championship, 1889 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Pan American Games, congratulations to Canadian team members, 1318 
Russia-Canada hockey series, 58-59; Press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 


Stanbury, Hon. Richard J. 
Anti-inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2098, 2137-9 
Appeals, 2098 
Compensation cases, 2098 
Increases in compensation in excess of guidelines, 2098 
Right of notification to an appeal board, 2098 
Authority of Administrator, 2098 
Compensation in Quebec industry, 2098 
Gross National Product, 2138-9 
Right to freedom, 2137-8 
US economy, 2138-9 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 542 
Brotherhood Week, 542 
Indian and non-Indian children, wilderness camping, 542 
Labour-management conferences, 542 
Religious dialogue, 542 
Student exchange, 542 
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Stanbury, Hon. Richard J. - Concluded 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1373-5 
Domestic savings, 1374 
Federal-provincial leadership, 1374-5 
Labour demands, 1374 
Trade strategies, 1374 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2408-09 
Deterrent aspect, 2408 
Gallup poll, 2408, 2409 
Media coverage of subject and effects of, 2409 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2409 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Joint Committee 
Rep with amdts, Bill C-52 (Superannuation), 1545-7 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1707-08, 1710-11 
Benefits payable on cessation of employment, 1707 
Common-law spouse, 1710 
Continuation of employment beyond December, 1707 
Continuation of pension entitlement on job change, 1707 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1707, 1710 
Interest rate on return of contributions, 1710, 1711 
Transfer of pension credits, 1707 
Widower’s benefit, 1707, 1710 
Statute Revision bill S-3, 128-9 
Indexing of statutes and regulations, 129 
Loose-leaf editions, 129 
Omission of federal and private acts from earlier revisions, 129 
Powers of commission, 129 


Status of women, 16-17, 187-8 . 
International Women’s Year, 188, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
Statute Law (status of women) 1065, 1103-07, 1122-3, 1136, 1281 
See Women, status of 


Statute law relating to income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56, 1403, 1417-22, 1439-42, 1454, 1459, 
1476 


Statute law (status of women) 


Acts amended, 1104, 1107 

Civilian war pensions and allowances, 1104 

Criminal Code, 1104 

Elections, 1104 

Immigration, 1104 

National defence, 1104 

Pensions, 1104 

Public Service employment, 1104 

Unemployment insurance, 1107 
Cadet organizations, 1106 
Education, 1105 
Excerpt from Le Devoir editorial, 1103 
Female staff of the Senate, 1103-04 
Labour force discriminations; 1105 
Pension inequalities, 1106 
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Statute law (status of women) - Concluded 
Political status, 1105 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 1104 
Speakers of the Senate, 1105, 1107 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 1104-07 
Denis, Azellus, 1103-04, 1107 


Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1103-07; m for amdt to French version, 1122, 
agreed, 1123; 3r, 1123; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1136; r.a., 1281 


Statute law (superannuation) 


Benefits payable on cessation of employment, 1707 
Common-law spouse, 1708, 1710 
Continuation of employment beyond December, 1707 
Continuation of pension entitlement on job change, 1707 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1707, 1708, 1710 
Interest rate on return of contributions, 1708-09, 1710, 1711 
Members of Parliament, 1709 
Transfer of pension credits, 1707 
Widower’s benefit, 1707, 1710 
Widows of senators, 1710-11 
Speakers: Senators 

Bélisle, Rhéal, 1708-09, 1710 

Choqueite, Lionel, 1709-10 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1710 

Stanbury, Richard J., 1707-08, 1710-11 


Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52. Ir, 1706; Dr. 1706-0 Srq 7 Wise, 1712 


Statute law (veterans and civilian war allowances) 


Common-law wife, 260, 261 
Dependent children, 257-8, 260, 267-8, 269 
Discrimination affecting those under age of 65 yrs., 268 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 268 
Means test, 268 
Orphans, 257-8 
Qualification of 365 days overseas, 268, 269 
Residence requirement, 268 
Widowers of female veterans attaining age of 60 yrs., 261 
Speakers: Senators 

Bélisle, Rhéal, 258-62 

Benidickson, W. M., 269-70 

Carter, Chesley W., 267-8 

Lang, Daniel, 256-8 

Macdonald, John M., 268-9 


Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) Amendment bill C-4. |r, 242; 2r, 267-70; ref to com, 270; 
rep without amdt, 272; 3r, 281; r.a., 314 


Statute law (veterans and returned soldiers’ insurance) 


Common-law spouse, 1884 
Death benefit limitation, 1884 
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Statute law (veterans and returned soldiers insurance) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1883-4 
Macdonald, John M., 1910-11 


Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) bill C-86. Ir, 1856; 2r, 1883-4, 1910-1 [sorguol7; ras, 
2002 


Statute revision 
Indexing of statutes and regulations, 129 
Loose-leaf editions, 129 
Omission of federal and private acts from earlier revisions, 129 
Powers of commission, 129 
Speakers: Senators 
Choquette, Lionel, 159 
Stanbury, Richard J., 128-9 


Statute Revision bill S-3. Ir, 12; 2r, 128-9, 159; ref to com, 159; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 467 


Statutes of Canada 
Ambiguous powers, citations re, 275-6 
Appeal Court, 276 
History of Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec, 274-5 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 291-3 
Langlois, Leopold, 274-7, 293 


Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16. Ir, 243; 2r, 274-7, 
291-3; 3r, 301; r.a., 467 


Sullivan, Hon. Joseph A. 
Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 
1639, 1654-5 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., sale of land and laboratory testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 
586, 616, 732 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 358-62, 1079-80 
‘Drugs, Society and Personal Choice’, 361 
Hazards of use of cannabis, 359-60 
Effect on learning ability, 359-60 
Metabolic interactions with other drugs, 359-60 
Persistence of THC in the body, 359 
Tar content, 359 
Legal aspects, 360 
Permissive society, 361-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2004-05 
MD of Canada, 2004-05 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 2004 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2339 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 155-6, 157 
Herbal medicinals, 156 
Listing of ingredients, 157 
Safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, 156 
Scientific review of medicines, 156 
TV advertising, detrimental aspects, 156 
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Sullivan, Hon. Joseph A. - Concluded 
Sports 


Montreal Canadiens, message of congratulations on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Team Canada, 98-99 


Superannuation 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1706-11, 1712 


Subject matter of Bill C-52 ref to Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1437; 
rep with amdts, 1545-7 


Supplementary borrowing authority 

Borrowing through issue of treasury bills and raising of new funds through bonds, 1642, 1649-50 
Capital markets, 1642, 1644 
Draftmanship of legislation, 1650 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643, 1644 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 
Retroactivity of authority, 1650 
Speakers: Senators 

Everett, Douglas D., 1649-50 

Flynn, Jacques, 1642, 1643, 1649 

Grosart, Allister, 1643-4 

Langlois, Leopold, 1641-4, 1650 

Smith, George I., 1644 


Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80. Ir, 1638; 2r, 1641-4; ref to com, 1644; rep without amdt, 1649; 
3r, 1649-50; r.a., 1712 


Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act 
Senate and House of Commons, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6 


Supply bills 
See Appropriation bills, 
Estimates. 


Supreme Court 
Appeals as of right, 163 
Appeals, restriction to Supreme Court, 103-04, 153-4 
Case overload and delays in hearings, committee on, 104-05 
Conflict of interest, 163 
Interest on judgments, 103, 153, 163 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
Jurisprudence, 163 
Quorum, 163-4 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 103, 153, 162-3 
Speakers: Senators 
Connolly, John J., 103-06, 162-4 
Flynn, Jacques, 106, 153-5 
Macdonald, John M., 162 
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Supreme Court bill S-2. 1r, 12; 2r, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4; ref to com, 164; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 
467 


Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
See Judges bill C-47, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095. 


Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, question, 2167-8, 2209 


Tax treaties 
Countries with which Canada has concluded tax treaties or conventions, 855, 867, 925, 942 


Team Canada, 58-59, 98-99 


Telecommunications 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 


1095 


Teleglobe Canada 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, 1034, 1062, 1067, 1080 


Telegraphs Act 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1107, 
1095 


Televising of proceedings of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Committee decision re, 509-14 
Authority of committee, question, 509-12 
Motion to approve decision of committee, 512-14, 521-3, 543-54; agreed, 554 


Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6, 1483, 1484, 1487-8, Order 
discharged and inquiry withdrawn, 2099 
Controls, 1483, 1484, 1488 
Decisions of other countries re broadcasting of parliamentary proceedings, 1483 
Public reaction, 1487-8 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of proceedings, 1483, 1487 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1487-8 
Croll, David A., 1483, 1484 
Greene, John J., 1365-6, 2099 


Temporary immigration security 

Appeals against minister’s decision, 1827-9 
Certificates submitting opinion of minister and Solicitor General, 1828, 1829 
Expiry date of legislation, 1829, 1833 
‘Reasonable grounds’ for minister’s opinion, 1831 
Source of information, disclosure of, 1835 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 1831, 1832 

Connolly, John J., 1830 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1830-2 

Langlois, Leopold, 1820, 1832-6 

Rowe, Frederick William, 1829 

Smith, George I., 1827-30, 1832, 1833-4 
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Temporary Immigration security bill C-85. Ir, 1813; 2r, 1820, 1827-36; ref to com, 1836; rep without amdt, 
1874; 3r, 1893; r.a., 2002 


Territorial lands 
Conflict of interest, 372, 376 
‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, 377 
Offshore rights and the seabed, 376, 377 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 371-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 375-7 


Territorial Lands bill S-20. 1r, 326; 2r, 371-2, 375-7; ref to com, 377; rep with amdt, 579; 3r, 579; r.a., 1095 


Textile industry 
See Industry, Canadian textile problems, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9 


Thompson, Hon. Andrew 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2124-5, 2131-2 
Authorization re instituting of security measures, 2125 
Canadian air carriers landing in foreign countries, 2125 
Conventions, international, 2124, 2125 
Landing of foreign air carriers without being subjected to security measures, 2125 
Security measures for civil aircraft of foreign air carriers, 2124, 2131 
Immigration bill S-12, 166 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 


Time and Reader’s Digest magazines, 582-3, 641-2 
See Income Tax bill C-58 
Publishing industry. 


Trade 
Balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian commodities to British market, 
579-80, 661-2, 671 
Canada-United States relations, 227-9 
European Community, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33, 515, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1849-52, 2059 
Inflationary trends affecting export markets, 877 
Japan, 234-5, 245-9 
Mexico, 775-7, 852-3 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485, 515 
United Nations Trade and Development Conference, 515 


Trade Marks Act 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bills S-9 and S-35 


Translations 
Criteria of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, correction of, 264 


Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Aeronautics bill S-34, rep without amdt, 2141 
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Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 

Reports - Concluded 

Aircraft Registry bill S-5, rep with recommendation that bill be not proceeded with 980-1, 990-7, 
999-1002 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, rep without amdt, 998 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, rep without amdt, 373 
Railway bill C-48, rep without amdt, 795 


Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 


Transportation 
Air service 
Disruption of services (bilingualism), 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Eastern Canada, 73 
Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Halifax-Ottawa, 1479-80 
St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 
Air service, flight delays due to labour disputes, 2062-3, 2168 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322 
Letters from Canadian Air Traffic Control Assoc. and Air Line Pilots’ Assoc., and to Minister of 
Transport, 2335, 2352-3 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 41-42, 598, 889, 924 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
Memorandum of Understanding between Minister of Transport and the Canadian Air Traffic Control 
Association, 2276-7 
Newfoundland 
Air service, 506-08 
Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 
North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 
Strait of Belle Isle, 64-65 
Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 
Nova Scotia, 20 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Prince Edward Island, 73 
Railways 
Abandonment of lines and effect on municipal property tax assessments, 44-45 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45; land grants and sales, 39-42; mineral rights and revenue from, 40-42; 
Trail copper smelter, 42: Crowsnest Pass, 42 
Freight rates, 43 
Passenger trains, 43-45, 52, 140 
Resumption of airline services in Canada, appointment of Commission of Inquiry, 2261-2, 2276-7 


Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 2196-8, 

2217-21; motion to refer subject matter to Transport and Communications Committee, 2221, 
2333-4 

British Columbia terms re transportation services, 2218 

Chignecto Ship Canal, 2219 

Ferry employees right to strike, 2197, 2218-19 

Government policy, lack of statement re, 2218 

Halifax and Saint John, “Gateway to Eastern North America’, 2211-12 

Halifax container pier, 2212 
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Transportation - Concluded 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation - Concluded 


Intercolonial railway, 1117-18 


British Columbia, 2218 
New Brunswick, 2217-18 


Newfoundland, 2106-08, 2115-18 


CNR operations, 2115-18 
Abandonment of passenger service, 2115-16 
Elimination of freight trains, 2116 
Limited ‘train consist’, 2115-16 
Overcharges on freight, 2117 
Shipment delays, 2116 
Ferry service, 2197-8 
Newfoundland & Ontario Steamship Ltd., 2198 
Road cruiser service, 2116 
Bus fares, 2117 
Bus purchases, questions re, 2116 
Shipping, charter rates, 2198 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2108, 21 AON 
Trans-Canada Highway, 2106-07 
Provincial disparities, 2106-07 


Passenger rail service, 2212 
Prince Edward Island 


Background of ferry services to PEI, NB and NS, 2050-1 
CNR and Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and General Workers, labour disputes, 2053-4 
CNR facilities, deterioration of, 2197 
Charlottetown Guardian article re statement of Highways Minister, 2053 
Excerpt from BNA Act re provisions relating to PEI services to be assumed by federal government, 
2049-50 
Ferry services of Albert, Northern Light and Stanley, 2150 
Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 2050, 2054 
National transportation policy, 2053 
Potatoes, transportation by truck and resulting highway and marketing costs, 2052 
Railway traffic provisions, 2051-2 
CNR discontinuance of passenger service, 2052 
Transportation rates on passengers, vehicles and freight, 2051 
Federal government responsibility for increase, 2051 


Saskatchewan, inquiry re rail abandonment, 2220 
Sea-Wings cargo business, Atlantic provinces, 2212 
Unemployment, 2198 


Speakers: Senators 


Treaties 


Bonnell, M. Lorne, 2049-54, 2070 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2219, 2220 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2221 

Carter, Chesley W., 2220 

Duggan, James, 2115-18 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2217-21 

Greene, John J., 2219 

MacDonald, John M., 2196-8 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2220, 2221, 2333-4 
Norrie, Margaret F., 2211-12 

Phillips, Orville H., 2063-6, 2220 

Riley, Daniel A., 2221 

Rowe, Frederick William, 2106-08, 2064 


Countries with which Canada has concluded tax treaties or conventions, 855, 867, 925 


See Agreements, conventions, treaties 
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Tributes 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334-6 


Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11-12 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 778-9 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. 
Resignation from the Senate, 967-8 
Unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713-14 
Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier, resignation from the Senate, 2057 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late, 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534-2 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176-7 
MacKay. Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, the late, 135 


Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate and appointment to office of High Commissioner 
to United Kingdom, 208-12 


Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-2 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034-6 
See Felicitations 


Trudeau, Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott, P.C., Prime Minister of Canada 
Orders in Council concerning prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355~ 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report on accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister by former US President Nixon, 179 


Trust companies 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 47, 100-03, 107, 160, 180, 314 


Two-price wheat 
Bread prices, 928, 929 
Canadian Wheat Board report, excerpt re two-price system, 943 
Escalator clause, lack of, 929-30, 943 
Price of wheat for consumption in Canada, 928, 929-30 
Production costs, 928, 929-30 
Statements to Commons committee re floor price; 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 929 
National Farmers Union, 929 
Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 930 
Palliser Wheat Growers Assoc., 930 
Subsidy to producers and consumers, 928, 929 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 928-30, 1088, 1089 
Macdonald, John M., 942-3 
Molgat, Gildas L., 928 
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Two-Price Wheat bill C-19. Ir, 900; 2r, 928-30, 942-4; ref to com, 944; rep without amdt but with 
recommendation, 1088-90; 3r, 1090; r.a., 1095 


Unemployment 
Community employment, 283 
Importation of farm labourers, 284, 287 
Loss of working days through strikes, 81-82 
Manpower centres, functions of, 400-01 
Prince Edward Island, transportation problems of employable persons, 84 
Textile workers, 782, 784, 786-7, 791 
Unemployment insurance for pensioners, 145 
Welfare and unemployment insurance vs wages, 283, 284, 287 
Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor, 141 


Unemployment insurance 
Amdts to be proclaimed in Jan/76, 1700 
Appeal procedure, 1704 
Statistics on appeals, 1704 
Application form for insurance, 1704 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 6674%, 1696, 1697 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Escalation in unemployment insurance payments, 1697 
Leaving employment voluntarily and refusal of suitable employment, 1702 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1696, 1697, 1698 
OAS and GIS benefits, 1696, 1698 
Refunds, 1701 
Retirement benefits, 1702 
Statistics, 1698, 1701 
Prison or institutional inmate, 1703 
Qualifying time, extension of, 1700 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regional breakdown of savings, 1700 
Self-employed persons or partnership, 1699 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1697 
Sick benefits, 1700-01, 1702 
Social insurance number, 1705 
Social security measures, increase in benefits, 1696 
Students returning to school, 1700 
Suitable employment, defining of, 1703 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702-03 
Unemployment statistics (1974), 1697 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1690-1, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1705, 1706 
Fournier, Sarto, 1705-06 
Grosart, Allister, 1671-3, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705 
Macdonald, John M., 1689-90, 1698, 1701-02, 1703, 1704 
Macnaughton, Alan, 1695-1706 
Molgat, Gildas L., 1687-9, 1694-5 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1693, 1694 
also 
Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 1695-1706 
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Unemployment Insurance bill C-69. Ir, 1686; 2r, 1686-95; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 


Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Manpower and Immigration Hon. Robert K. Andras 
taking part in debate, 1695-1700, m to amend clause 6 not carried, 1700, debate cont, 1700-06; 
Srl O63n are lye 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Canada-Russia hockey series, 58-59, 98-99 

Economic conditions and trade prospects, 458 

Invasion of other countries, 1759 

Invitation to Canadian Parliamentary delegation to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
Maritime forces, 345 

Military power, 1761 

Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 

Violation of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 

Warsaw Pact, 1759-60 


United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33. Ir, 1914; 2r, 1924-5, 1930, 1946-7; ref to com, 1947; rep without 


amdt, 2003; 3r, 2009; r.a., 2207 


United Kingdom 


Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., High Commissioner to UK, farewell speech to the Canadian Parliament on 
appointment to position, 207-08; tributes, 208-12 

Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 

Wilson, Rt. Hon. Harold, Prime Minister, visit to Parliament, 473, 480 


United Nations 


Canada’s participation in refugee relief, peacekeeping and ceasefire missions, 1243, 1244 
Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants in UN Congress, 1238, 
1242-4, 1248-9 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend Congress, 1238 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision to request postponement of 
meeting, 1248-9 
Crimes Against Internationally Protected Persons; Prevention and Punishment - An Analysis of the 
UN Convention, 1769 
Habitat, Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 1959-64, 
2099-2102, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 760, 768 
Resolution naming Israel as racist nation, motion re condemnation of, Senator Croll, 1397-8 
Limitation on contributions as result of resolution, question, Senator Greene, 1411, 1417 
South Africa, exclusion from UN, 1243-4 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515, 1243 
Agreement for Facilitating International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character, 4-7 
Convention, 515 
Excerpt from Montreal Star re, 487-8 
Withdrawal of grants and exclusion of Israel from European Zone, 488, 1243 
Objectors to UNESCO decision, 1243 
World population, conference on, 236 
Zionism, Assembly resolution re and limitation on Canada’s contributions as result of, 1411, 1419 
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United States 

Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec City meeting, 1137-43, 1144-55, 1625-7 
Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9, 234, 1653, 1716, 1747-50 

Foreign Affairs Committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; com authorized to publish and 

distribute Vol. I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 
Committee report, 1747-50 

Questions re, 1625-7 
Canadian defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 2201 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister by former US President Nixon, 179 
See Canada-US relations 


Uranium Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report of National Finance Committee, 1639 


Urban affairs 
National housing, 742, 743-57, 758 


van Roggen, Hon. George C. 


Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334-5 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1577, 1581 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2113-15 
Export levy, effect on resource industries, 2113-14 
New plants and equipment, 2114 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, 1140-3, see also 1145-55 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Alaska reserves, 1141 
Athabaska tar sands and Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1142 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpts from speeches made in Quebec City, 1140-1, 1143 
European Parliament, 307-14 
Brussels meetings, 309-10 
Canadian delegation, 308-09 
Canadian relations with European Community, excerpt from Senate Committee report on, 310 
Economic situation, 311 
Energy resources, 312-13 
Exchange meetings in Ottawa, 308 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 308 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Community, 308 
United Kingdom, 312 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1048 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1048 
Unconditional pardon, 1048 
Foreign affairs 
Canada-United States relations, 1747-50 
Changing concepts of the relationship, 1748 
Current problems, 1748 
Information program, 1749 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings, 1749 
Legislative channels and contacts, 1748-9 
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van Roggen, Hon. George C. - Concluded 
Foreign affairs - Concluded 
Canada-United States relations - Concluded 
Statistical comparisons on trade, 1749 
‘The Institutional Framework for the Relationship’, foreward of Vol. I of report, 1747-8 
Trade relations, 1748 
Tributes to committee members, witnesses and staff, 1750 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Canada-United States relations, committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; committee authorized 
to publish and distribute Vol. I of report, 1653 
Reports 
Canada-United States Relations, 1747-50 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, rep without amdt, 1874 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1741 
Immigration bill C-12, 239 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1869-73 
Broadcasting, 1870 
Bellingham station, 1872 
Canada-US negotiations, 1870-1, 1872 
Canadian advertising expenditures, 1870 
CRTC recommendations, 1871, 1872 
Ministerial rulings, 1870 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1869-70, 1871-2 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534 o- 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61-62 
Oil industry, Canada-US relations re, 71 
Privileges and Immunities (International Organization) bill S-25, 957-8 
Comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 957 
European Community, recommendation for establishment of Ottawa office, 957-8 
Recommendations of Foreign Affairs Committee, 957 
Visit of Prime Minister to Community, 957 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1935-6 
Travel distance, 1935 


Veterans 
Compensation for former prisoners of war, 2014, 2038-43 
Royal Canadian Legion, 1180, 1194-6, 1205-09, 121 1-12, 1281 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war allowances), 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 


Veterans and returned soldiers’ insurance, 1856 


Victoria Museum, rumoured change of name, question, 1035, 1165 


Visitors 


Alberta parliamentarians, 1087 

Baltic Nations, Consuls of Estonia and Latvia, 1867 

British Columbia, Mr. William Templeton, Victoria Legislative Assembly, 854 

British Columbia parliamentarians, 1087 

Bulgaria, President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, 124 
Club of Rome President, Dr. Peccei, 473 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, African region delegation, 1087 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, 1966 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, former Speaker of the Senate, 1970 

Icelandic parliamentarians, 2184 

Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, 1742 

Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, 2364 
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Visitors - Concluded 


Japan, Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, National Diet Library, 299 

MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, 1303 

Mexico, Parliamentary delegation, 1874, 1877-8 

Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, 1442 
Saskatchewan, parliamentarians and wives, 262 

Senior citizens from March Township and Kanata, 555 

United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 473 


Vote 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1581, 1587 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 417 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2290 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2450 
Question re voting procedure, 2444 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1030-1, 1078 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 655-6 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2032 


Walker, Hon. David J., P.C. 


Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 335 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 494-7 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 496-7 
Directors, 496 
Ontario Corporations Act, 494, 495, 496 
Shares and dividends, 496 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 558-9 
Deterrent aspect, 558, 559 
Increase in murder crimes, 559 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 103 
Gasoline excise tax, 1101 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1418, 1420 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1842-5, 1848, 2393-5 
Canada-United States relations, 1844 
Destruction of competition, 1844 
Economic aspects of legislation, 1844 
Mass Media Committee, 1842-3 
Time Magazine and Reader's Digest, 1842-5 
Judges bill C-47, 1042-3 
Salary increases, 1043 
Selection of judges, 1042-3 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1847, 1848 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176-7 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 210-12 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2346-8 
Parliamentary immunity, 1399 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429, 1430-1 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Rules of the Senate 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper, question of privilege re reference to committee, Hon. Mr. Croll, 780 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874, 875 
Televising of committee proceedings, 522 
Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1317 
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War veterans 
Dependent children, 257-8, 260 
Discrimination affecting those under age of 65 yrs., 268 
Eligibility for pension benefits, 259 
Equality for male and female veterans, 258, 260, 261 
Escalatory clause, 257, 268 
Orphans, 257-8 
Remembrance Day, 257, 258-9 
Royal Canadian Legion, 1180, 1194-6, 1205-09, 1211-12, 1281 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war allowances) 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 
Widowers attaining age of 60 yrs., 216 


Watergate tapes 
Reference to Prime Minister Trudeau by former US President Nixon, 179 


Weapons and firearms 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 


Welch, Hon. Frank C. 
Retired from the Senate, July 14/75 


Welfare 
Community employment, 283 
Poverty in Canada - report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Unemployment insurance vs welfare, 283, 284, 287 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556 
Work Ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor, 283 


West Coast grain handling operations 
Agriculture policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 78, 82, 92: disparity in labour rates, 82 
Conciliation commissioners, Globe and Mail item on, 88 
Consultations between government representatives and company officials in Saskatoon, 91 
Cost-of-living and pension proposals, 94 
Costs of strike action, 87 
Essential services, proposals for collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, 79-80 
Government intervention and inadequacies in dispute, 82, 86-87 
Grain prices, 85 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, proposal of Labour minister, 78 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
Prairie farmers and grain handlers reaction to Perry report, 84 
Recommendations of conciliation commissioner, 77-78, 79, 89-90, 91-92 
Termination date of agreement, 78, 80-81, 89 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 82-85 
Flynn, Jacques, 78-80 
Grosart, Allister, 85-89 
Manning, Ernest C., 80-81 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 81-82 
Perrault, Raymond J., 77-78, 80, 89-93, 94 
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West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12. Ir, 716; 2r, 77-93; 31, 93-94; r.a., 95 


West Coast ports operations 


Collective agreement provisions, 725 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 725-7 
Labour unions and management, irresponsibility in not reaching agreement, WA 
Mediator W. Kelly, Labour Assist. Deputy Minister for Industrial Relations, 724 
Non-supervisory longshoremen, 724 
Penalty for failure to comply with legislation, 729-30 
Resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, question, 742 
Right to strike, 727 
Stevedoring companies and ship and dock foremen, 724 
Time limit on proceedings of arbitrator, 728 
Western farmers, difficulties of communication with government, 727-8 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 727-8 

Flynn, Jacques, 725-7, 730 

Forsey, Eugene A., 728 

Mcllraith, George, 730 

Perrault, Raymond J., 724-5, 728-30 

Prowse, J. Harper, 727 


West Coast Ports Operations bill 1975 C-56. Ir, 723; 2r, 724-30; 3r, 730; r.a., 731 


Western grain stabilization, Agriculture Committee authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Western grain stabilization 
Administration of act, 1725, 1737 
Advisory committee, 1725 
Branch offices, question of, 1736, 1737 
Crop insurance, 1736, 1737 
Eligibility to participate, 1724-5 
Instability of agricultural income, qs, WSS 
Payments vs contributions, 1724 
Production costs, 1724, 1736-7 
Prolonged hardship, 1736-7 
Retirement of farmer or sale of operation, 1724, 1725 
Tax deductions, 1724, 1726 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1724, 1736 
Western Agricultural Conference, 1736 
Wheat Board, role of, 1736, 1737 
Speakers: Senators 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 1725 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1725, 1726 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1723-6, 1737-8 
Sparrow, Herbert O., 1725 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1725, 1735-7 


Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1723-6, 1735-8; ref to com, 1738; rep without amdt, 1756; 
3r, 1766; r.a., 1792 


Wheat 
Two-price wheat policy, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088, 1090, 1095 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76, 77-94, 95 
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Wheat - Concluded 
West Coast ports operations, 723, 724-30, 731 
Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 
Annual report, 685, 732 
Wheat Board (Bill C-88), 2260 
Wheat Board (Bill S-6), 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 


Wheat Board (Bill S-6) 

Cash advances, 267 

Excerpts from press release by Senator Argue, 171 

Final payment, 170 

Grain prices, 170-2 
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